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QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES 
ABOLITION BILL.—_SECOND READING. 


RDER of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing read. 

Lorpv TAUNTON moved that the Bill 
be now read the second time. Last Ses- 
sion a similar Bill had come up from the 
other House, but their Lordships had re- 
fused to pass it intoa law. He hoped it 
would now find greater acceptance at their 
Lordships’ hands. The measure did not 
involve considerations of first-rate import- 
ance, but there were some considerations 
connected with it which would make him 
regret exceedingly a refusal on their Lord- 
ships’ part to read it a second time. The 
object of the Bill was to abolish the de- 
claration which was imposed on those who 


VOL. CLXII. [rump serts.] 








accepted offices of trust and profit under 
the Crown; and which was to the following 
effect :— 


I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the pre- 
sence of God, profess, testify, and declare, on the 
true faith of a Christian, that I will never exer- 
cise any power, authority, or inftuence, which I 
may possess by virtue of my office of [ ] 
to injure or weaken the Protestant Church, as it 
is by law established in England, or to disturb 
the said Church, or the Bishops and Clergy of 
the said Church, in the ssion of any rights 
or privileges to which the said Church or the Bi- 
shops and Clergy of the said Church are or may 
be by law entitled.” 


This was not a mere technical declaration, 
but one most seriously made in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, and one, therefore, 
that ought not to be taken in a light or ir. 
reverent manner. The oath was intended 
to be taken by every person accepting a 
place of trust under Her Majesty. Per- 
sons holding high official positions might 
be supposed to be enabled to molest the 
Church of England in case they were so 
disposed ; yet he ventured to say that the 
instances were very rare in which this de- 
claration was taken by them. He very 
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much questioned whether the noble and 
Jearned Lord opposite (Lord Chelmsford), 
though he had dispensed the enormous ec- 
clesiastical patronage connected with the 
office of Lord Chancellor, had ever taken 
the declaration to which he referred. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD : I did. 

Lord TAUNTON: Then his noble 
and learned Friend was a conspicuous 
and honourable exception to the rule. 
But he greatly doubted whether the noble 
Earl beside him had done so, though he 
had discharged the responsible duties of 
First Minister of the Crown. 

Tue Earn or DERBY: Yes; I did. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, he bad been un- 
fortunate in his selections. He had him- 
self held various offices under the Crown, 
and had never taken it. A Bill of Indem- 
nity was, in fact, passed every Session to 
relieve those who had not made the de- 
elaration from the consequences of their 
negleet. It was not seemly that a de 
claration which was so notoriously disre- 
garded that a Bill was annually passed to 
relieve persons from the consequences of 
so disregarding it should remain on the 
statute book. It was difficult to say in 
what way a mayor or councilman could 
now-a-days virtute offcii injure the Church 
by law established. Formerly there was 


the shadow of a pretext for such a decla- 
ration, because ecclesiastical patronage 
was entrusted to town councils, but the 
Municipal Reform Act took all such pa- 


_ tronage away from town councils, The 
mere fact of making the declaration was 
caleulated to produce uneasiness in the 
minds of some persons by making them 
fancy it meant more than it really did ; 
and many persons who were admitted to 
office in municipal corporations were an- 
noyed by being required to make such a 
declaration ; they objected to invoking the 
name of God in declaring that they would 
not do a thing which by no possibility they 
could do. He would appeal to the right 
rev. Prelates in the [louse and ask them 
whether an enactment which produced no 
security to the Chureh, but which was felt 
by scrupulous men throughout the country 
to be useless and unwise, ought not to be 
repealed? He hoped the right rev. Pre- 
lates would lend their high sanction to its 
repeal, It was said by those who opposed 
its repeal that it was part of a kind of 
compact made at the time when the Test 

_and Corporation Acts were repealed, and 
that it was then deemed essential to the 
security of the Church. He recollected 
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the cireumstances under which the Test 
Acts were repealed, and could understand 
how the repeal of the declaration in ques. 
tion might have been objected to if it had 
been proposed some two or three years 
after it had been enacted ; but now cir- 
cumstances were different. The Church 
had clearly been strengthened and not 
weakened by the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and needed no such de- 
claration to maintain it. He recollected 
to have heard with great pain a noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) say that 
the object of the late Sir Robert Peel 
in asking for such a declaration was to 
obtain from every Dissenter an acknow- 
ledgment of the pre-eminence of the Es- 
tablished Church. It would be most unwise 
to the friends of the Church to rest their 
opposition to the repeal on such a ground, 
lie believed the Church had never been s0 
secure or so strong as it was at present. 
That security, he believed, arose in the 
first instance from the attachment of that 
large portion of the community which pro- 
fessed the doctrines of the Church. He 
rejoiced to think that the security rested 
on another ground, which he regarded as 
of the utmost consequence to the eountry 
—he meant the general respect and good 
will entertained for the Chureh even by 
those who did not belong to it. He be. 
lieved the Church had gained strength by 
Catholic Emancipation and by the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts ; and 
believing that the repeal of this declaration 
was desirable both with regard to the 
Chureh as well as to the feelings of those 
who regarded the declaration as irreverent 
and useless, he hoped their Lordships would 
read the Bill a second time. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lord CHELMSFORD : Your Lordships 
will remember that in the course of last 
Session a Bill similar in its provisions to 
the present was brought up from the House 
of Commons, which after a short discus- 
sion on the second reading was rejected. 
The present measure has the advantage 
of the advocacy of my noble Fricnd ; but, 
notwithstanding his powerful aid, I hope 
its rejection upon the present occasion will 
be as decisive as it was upon the last. 
Your Lordships will, perhaps, allow me to 
state the circumstances under which this 
declaration was adopted. At the time 
when the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts was proposed to Parliament & 
general apprehension was excited througb- 
out the country that by the admission of 
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Dissenters to office the Established Church 
would be endangered, Many of the warmest 
advocates for the Bill were opposed to an 
unconditional repeal; and to allay the 
alarm and conciliate the feelings of the 
people a declaration was proposed in a 
Committee of the Whole House, by which 
persons who were admitted to offices should 
be required to make this declaration. The 
proposition was adopted by Sir Robert 
Peel, and by him moulded into the shape 
of an Act of Parliament, The noble Lord 
has said that I was slightly in error when 
I stated that Sir Robert Peel declared that 
the object of the declaration was to obtain 
a recognition of the predominance of the 
Established Church. I have now before 
me the exact words of that distinguished 
statesman, and they are as follows :— 


“The wisest and best course, he was convinced, 
would be to come to such a final arrangement as, 
while it should not affect the fair and conscienti- 
ous scruples of the Dissenters, would give a rea- 
sonable proof to the Church of England that in 
the repeal of these long-established tests, which 
were considered as a much-valued security, the 
Legislator thought fit to require that a recorded 
opinion should be given, in the form of a declara- 
tion, for the security of the predominancy of the 
Established Church.”—[2 Hansard, xviii. 1193.] 


I think that justifies the remark which I 
made upon a former occasion. The de- 


claration was the subject of anxious and 
careful consideration, and after the lapse 
of six days the noble Mover of the second 
reading of the Bill (Lord John Russell) 
went down to the House of Commons, and 
accepted the declaration in these terms— 


“ After deeply considering the declaration pro- 
posed, I feel bound to say that I do not find it im- 
poses any restraint on the religious liberty of in- 
dividuals, It merely restrains them from exercis- 
ing any influence which they may obtain, by virtue 
of any office to which they may be appointed, to 
weaken the Established Church, or to subvert its 
legal rights and privileges. I, therefore, am of 
opinion that it would be extremely inadvisable in 
me to propound or maintain any objection to the 
declaration which has been proposed. On the 
eqntrary, it would be extremely wrong in me not 
to admit it into the Bill as a very esseniial means 
of pacifying the country on this most important 
subject.”"—{2 Hansard, xviii. 1330.] 


Any one who attended the debates upon 
that occasion can remember the excitement 
throughout the country, and will be ready 
to admit that it is highly probable that the 
Bill would never have passed if it had -not 
been for the cordial admission of the de- 
claration ; therefore I think that it is not 
unfair to urge upon the Dissenters that, 
having obtained a benefit upon certain 
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conditions, they now seek to reject the 
conditions and to retain the benefit. It 
may be objected that the changes of 
times and circumstances have made that 
which was essential at the time of pass- 
ing the Bill no longer necessary, and 
that a burden which has been lightly felt 
by the Dissenters for thirty years has 
now become intolerable. I would venture 
to suggest that the discovery of these ob- 
jections is somewhat singular, but at the 
same time I will deal candidly and justly 
by them. The Dissenters may be divid- 
ed into two classes—those who wish no 
harm to the Establishment, and those who 
conscientiously conceive that it is their 
duty to take every opportunity to destroy 
the Church. Those who have no desire to 
see the Church injured may, it is said, still 
conscientiously object to make this declara- 
tion. My noble Friend says it is profaning 
the name of God on light and trivial occa- 
sions. Surely it is no light and trivial thing 
to declare that a pegson has no desire to 
use the influence of his office to injure 
or weaken the Church; and if there is 
any real objection by conscientious persons 
who have no desire to injure the Church, 
I say at once that I have no sympathy 
with such weak and sickly consciences, 
and am not disposed to sacrifice this decla- 
ration to their unreasonable scruples. But 
I will take the other class who believe it 
their duty to do everything in their power 
to overthrow the Establishment. Do they 
find this declaration an impediment? If 
they do not, of course no grievance arises 
from it ; and if they do, then, I say, suffer 
those who are attached to the Church to 
retain this bridle on the consciences of 
their opponents. My noble Friend has also 
adverted to the objection to the continuance 
of this declaration founded upon the fact 
of the annual dispensation which is given 
in the shape of an Indemnity Bill; but 
that argument has no reference whatever 
to corporate or municipal officers, because 
they are required to make the declaration 
a month before their admission. With re- 
gard to the other class my noble Friend 
says the Indemnity Act furnishes a com- 
plete answer to the arguments put forth 
in favour of the continuance of the de- 
claration. But the very same argument 
would have applied to prevent the declara- 
tion being originally imposed. Befure the 
Act of 1858 there was a sacramental test 
required, notwithstanding which an In- 
demnity Act was passed from year to 
year. In fact the Indemnity Act fur- 
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nishes a complete answer to the greatest 

rtion of my noble Friend's case, because 
it relieves Dissenters from any grievance, 
as they may accept office in the full an- 
ticipation that they will be protected by 
the Indemnity Act if they do not make 
the declaration. My noble Friend says, 
how is it possible that persons holding 
corporate and municipal offices can possess 
the slightest power or influence which will 
enable them to injure or weaken the Esta- 
blished Church? That question might 
have been put triumphantly enough a 
short time ago; but I have very recently 
been favoured with the means of giving 
an answer to it by the Dissenters them- 
selves, in the proceedings of an associa- 
tion ealled the Liberation Society, whose 
avowed object is to procure the separation 
of Church and State, whose agents extend 
throughout the whole country, who have is- 
sued manuals of instruction, by which per- 
sons are taught how to proceed to accom- 
plish the destruction ‘of the Church. Under 
those circumstances will it be contended 
that a member of this society holding a 
high municipal office would not be enabled 
through the influence of his office to pro- 
mote the objects of that association. 1 
must confess that I am astonished at some 
of the remarks which my noble Friend has 
made with respect to the little danger in 
which the Church is placed by the proceed- 
ings of Dissenters. My noble Friend can 
scarcely have witneased what has gone on 
within the last few months, and yet feel 
no alarm at the threatened agressions 
of the Dissenters. On a former occa- 
sion my noble Friend at the head of the 
Colonial Office (the Duke of Newcastle) 
made some remarks which showed how 
entirely insensible he was to the danger. 
He said— 


“At the time the Test and Corporation Acts 
were repealed there was great apprehension that 
the introduction of Dissenters would be very in- 
 sakage to the Established Church, but those fears 

ave been entirely dissipated, and the experience 
of thirty-two years proved that, apart from the de- 
claration, no such danger existed.”—[3 Hansard, 
elvii., 1012-13.) 


I very much regret that the political ex- 

erience and sagacity of my noble Friend 
is at fault on this matter, because he al- 
ways speaks with authority, and his words 
are much quoted, and | think that if he is 
at all aware of the events which have oc- 
curred since he uttered those words he 


would alter his opinion. I will call the 
noble Duke’s attention to the sentiments 
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which have fallen from members of the 
Liberation Society, which will abundantly 
convince him of what their real intention 
=. On the 2nd May, 1860, Mr. Miall 
said— 


“They had taken up the subject of church 
rates, not on account of its intrinsic importance, 
but simply for the furtherance of the great object 
which they all professed to have in view when 
they instituted that association.” 


And in a book called The Nonconformist’s 
Sketch Book he writes— 


“ The resumption for civil purposes of all funds 
now devoted by the State to the maintenance of 
the Church, the abolition of all privileges con. 
nected with the profession of the authorized creed, 
and the repeal of all statutes empowering the 
magistrate to interpose in religious affairs, is what 
we mean by the separation of Church and State.” 


Mr. Morley, another Member of the Libe- 
ration Society, thus quotes the opinions of 
Mr. Binney— 


“Tt is with me, I must confess, a matter o 
deep and serious religious conviction that the 
Established Church is a great national evil—that 
it is an obstruction to the progress of truth and 
godliness in the land—that it destroys more souls 
than it saves, and, therefore, that its end is most 
devoutly to be wished for by every lover of God 
and man.” 


One more extract and I have done. I will 
read what Mr. Bright has said within the 
last three weeks. It is as follows :— 


“ And now I will tell the House what Dissen- 
ters do object to, and how they feel in regard to 
this question. They feel it is a struggle for su- 
premacy. . . . . . The Dissenters regard 
this matter as a matter of supremacy. It is not 
as a matter of twopence in the pound they regard 
it. You will bear in mind that I could as easily 
taunt you with exacting twopence in the poun! as 
you could taunt the Nonconformists with not wish- 
ing to be plundered of twopence in the pound. 
Remember, if it is a question of twopence in the 
pound on one side, it is a question of twopence in 
the pound on the other. But that is not the que 
tion with the Nonconformist body; it is with them 
a question of supremacy on the part of a great 
Establishment which is at least as much political 
as religious—against which their forefathers have 
fought, and against which they are obliged in- 
evitably still to contend.”—{83 Hansard, cli, 
1030.) 

Will anybody, my Lords, after this say 
that there is no danger in the hostility of 
these gentlemen? Though this measure 
is a small step still I cannot but regard it 
as of importance from the eagerness and 
perseverance with which the Dissenters de- 
mand it. They make no secret of their 
aim, and I will not yield an inch of ground 
to them, however feebly I may be able to 
contest it. If the declaration was neces 
sary at the time of the repeal of the Test 
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and Corporation Acts for the purpose of 
pacifying the country, it is now more than 
ever required to guard the Church against 
the attack of Dissenters ; and being fore- 
warned, as we have been, we should be 
guilty of the greatest weakness if in any 
struggle that may ensue we were not fore- 
armed. It may be that the assault now 
made is not a very serious one, but it may 
be a step in advance to objects of greater 
importance; considering the hostility which 
the Dissenters have avowed, I will never 
consent to remove any barrier, however 
trivial, which the Legislature has pro- 
vided for the protection of the Church. I 
beg to move that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Amendment moved, To leave out 
“now”? and insert ‘this Day Six 
months.” 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
was not surprised at the line of argu- 
ment which the noble and learned Lord 
had adopted, as he liad often heard it be- 
fore from those with whom the noble Lord 
acted. It came to this, that because 
some of those persons who asked for 
this change in the law supported and ad- 


vocated extreme views with regard to mat- , 


ters relating to the Established Church, 
therefore those who now supported this 
measure were to be held responsible for 
those extreme views. Their Lordships 
were urged to refuse their sanction to a 
measure just in itself, because it had been 
advocated by persons who were supposed 
to be using it as a step in advance to ob- 
tain something which their Lordships would 
hesitate to concede. Now that was an ar- 
gument which ha’ always been used against 
every beneficial change ever proposed; and 
none of the great reforms which had been 
carried could ever have taken piace if that 
argument had been allowed to prevail. If 
it were fair to say that their Lordships on 
that side of the House ought not to make 
this change, which many thought right, 
because it was supported by persons who 
wished to go further, he would ask the 
noble and learned Lord whether he would 
take upon himself the responsibility of those 
persons whose views upon this occasion he 
had advocated? The nobleand learned Lord 
brought forward this bugbear of the Libe- 
ration Society. He would bring forward 
other opinions—those opposed to that So- 
ciety —quite as objectionable and dangerous 
as the opinions which the noble and learned 
Lord had referred to. In consequence of 
the efforts of the Liberation Society steps 
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had been taken out of doors to meet their 
operations and to resist and counteract 
them. He (Earl de Grey and Ripon) took 
no objection to those proceedings, because 
he thought it was perfectly fair that those 
whc held opinions opposed to those of the 
Members of that Society should endeavour 
to counteract them. But the noble and 
learned Lord wished to make their Lord- 
ships on the Ministerial benches responsible 
for the opinions of the Liberation Society. 
any CHELMSFORD: I never intended to 

o so.] Now he wished their Lordships to 
hear what were the opinions of those who 
were most active in opposing the Liberation 
Society. An association had been formed 
to counteract the operations of the Libera- 
tion Society, and at a recent meeting held 
at Fenny Stratford, the treasurer of the 
Church Institution, as it was called, made 
a speech in which he said— 

“The Church combined was irresistible. If it 
were needed they could compel the House of Com- 
mons to re-enact the Dissenters Disabilities Bill, 
and to remove Roman Catholics from Parliament. 
Timid people thought that such a step would lead 
to revolution in Ireland, but the Orangemen were 
amply sufficient to keep the Irish rebels in order. 
The English clergy were very much in the posi- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington’s Guards at Water- 
loo. They had been lying down while the shot of 
the enemy was flying over them. The critical 
moment had arrived. It must be now or never, 
and the watchword was—‘ Up, Guards, and at 
em. 

That quotation had quite as much to do 
with the subject as the quotations which 
the noble and learned Lord had read from 
the speeches of Mr. Morley, Mr. Miall, 
and other gentlemen. But the fact was 
the question involved in the Bill before the 
House was really not one of that great mag- 
nitude which the noble and learned Lord 
had attributed to it. It was idle to sup- 
pose that the repeal of this declaration 
would interfere with the position and sta- 
bility of the Church of England. If the 
Church rested on no better basis she would 
be weak indeed. But he believed that the 
Chureh of England rested upon a very 
different foundation, and that it depended 
upon the affection and respect of the peo- 
ple, on the beauty of her services, on the 
truth of her doctrines, and on the piety of 
her ministers. There was no real restraining 
power in the declaration. No one who had 
taken the declaration was prevented from 
speaking at meetings of the Liberation So- 
ciety. The declaration simply required that 
persons should not use their office for the 
purpose of injuring the Church of England, 
and as all Church patronage had been 
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taken away from corporations, he was at 
a loss to know what harm could result to 
the Church by the abolition of this test. 
This was the second occasion on which the 
ouse of Commons had deliberately sent the 
measure up to their Lordships’ Ilouse, and | 
he would ask their Lordships to pass the 
second reading, for it would not be wise, 
acting in the interests of the Church of | 
England, to reject it. It was impossible: 
to consider the declaration as anything | 
more than an empty form, still it prevented 
conscientious men from accepting municipal | 
offices. The noble and learned Lord had | 
quoted the opinion of Mr. Bright; but it | 
must be recollected that Mr. Bright sat in‘ 
Parliament without having taken any de- | 
elaration of this description, and, in the) 
case of the Ministers of the Crown, an) 
annual Indemnity Bill was passed for those | 
who had not taken it. The noble and | 
learned Lord said he himself had taken it | 
when he was in office, but he must be one. 
of a very small minority. If, then, this 
declaration were not taken by Ministers of | 
the Crown and by Members of Parliament | 
who might possibly have it somewhat in | 
their power to injure the Chureh—of what 
good could it be to retain it in the case | 
of small municipal offices ? | 
Lorp TEYNHAM supported the second | 
reading. He did not believe there was 
the least oceasion whatever to regard the 
measure as hostile to the interests of the | 
Church of England, or as being a contest 
between the Church of England men and | 
the Dissenters. It had nothing to do with 
the question of Church and State, and was | 
proposed simply for the purpose of remov- | 
ing a grievance which had prevented Dis- 
senters from doing their duty as citizens. 
THE Marquess or NORMANBY said, | 
he did not attach much weight to tests of | 
any kind; and, on the other band, he could | 
not see that any grievance existed. The 
question was whether his noble Friend | 
(Lord Taunton) had established any special 
ground for reversing the vote of last Ses- | 
sion, when their Lordships came to the | 
determination to adhere to the settlement | 
of this question which took place thirty | 
ago. He thought the declaration was part | 
of that great arrangement, and if any mea- 
sure were necessary it should be brought 
forward by the Government and passed 
with their sanction and authority. He saw 
no reason why their Lordships should agree 
to the second reading. 
On Question, That ‘‘ now” stand part 
of the Motion ? 


Earl de Grey and Ripon 
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Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
38 ; Not-Contents 49: Majority 11. 
Resolved in the negative. 
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RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH BILL 
COMMITTEE, 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read : 
Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 
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Lorp LYVEDEN said, the other House 
had had a Committee on this Bill, and he 
thought their Lordships ought to have be- 
fore them the Report of that Committee. 

Loup STANLEY or ALDERLEY was 
ready to move for the production of the 
Report, but hoped in the meantime that 
the Bill would be allowed to pass through 
its present stage. 

Tue Ear: or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
ithad been calculated that when the interest 
on £800,000 had been paid for forty-five 

ears the cost of the cable to the country 
would be £2,400,000. He should like to 
know whether there was any intention of 
trying to bring up a portion of this cable 
from the bottom of the Red Sea, or whe- 
ther the Government meant to try and es- 
tablish this communication in some better 
mode? It was impossible to over estimate 
the importance of such a communication 
with India, not so much in a commercial 
as in a political and military point of view. 
When at the Board of Control he had seen 
something of the promoters of the line, 
and he thought he had never seen persons 
more destitute of any adequate notion as 
to the proper mode of carrying out such an 
undertaking; but he did hope that the Go- 
vernment would consider the possibility of 
laying down a line upon a totally different 


plan than that adopted by those gentlemen, 


Lorpy STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the consideration of this subject 
had not been lost sight of by the Govern- 
ment. The success of any submarine line 
appeared very problema.ical, but consider- 
able progress had been made in laying a 
telegraphic cable down the valley of the 
Euphrates, and it had already reached as 
far as Bagdad. Persons of experience 
thought the best mode of effecting tele- 
graphic communication with India would 
probably be by land. However, there was 
one portion of the submarine line—namely, 
that to Muscat, from the Kooria Mooria 
Islands which had continued in working 
order up to the present time. Probably 
the projectors of this line would not be dis- 
posed to make any further attempt to com- 
plete it without further assistance from the 
Government ; but some other company 
might attempt it. The present Bill, how- 
ever, did not deal with this question. All 
he asked their Lordships was to correct by 
this Bill a verbal error which had crept 
into the contract, and te put the Company 
Into the position to which they were entitled, 
being no better and no worse a position 
than that which they had occupied before. 
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Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGEH said, 
he did not doubt the possibility of laying 
down telegraphic communication by land 
with India, but the communication would 
be at the merey of every Arab chief, and 
it would be of no earthly use either in a 
political, a military, or even a commercial 
point of view. The moment hostilities 
broke out the wires would be destroyed. 
No company could safely make such a 
communication under a firman, hampered 
as it was by conditions, He had told the 
Company that it was only by negotiation 
and by an understanding between the 
Turkish and the English Governments 
that they could effect any telegraphic com- 
munication by way of the Red Sea worth 
having. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported without Amendment ; and to be 
read_3* on Tuesday next ; and 

Message to the Commons for Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
said Bill; together with the Proceedings 
of the Committee and Appendix. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 
(IRELAND).— QUESTION, 


Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to ask what measures Her Majesty’s 
Ministers intended to propose to Parlia- 
ment this Session for the amendment of 
the courts of law in Ireland, and the better 
administration of justice; and to move for 
returns of the expenses of the Irish courts 
of law. His excuse for calling attention 
to the subject was, that he saw no signs 
that the Government was disposed to take 
the matter into their own hands; and he 
thought that, in this respect, Ireland had 
been greatly neglected. It ought to be 
the policy of every statesman to draw 
Ireland and England as closely together 
as possible in the administration of the 
law. But at no time since the accession 
of the House of Hanover to the Throve 
had there been so great a divergence be- 
tween the laws of the two countries as at 
the present moment. In the common law 
courts of Ireland the suitors were placed 
at a greater disadvantage than the suitors 
in the courts of England, and a great 
amount of public money was wasted in 
the judicial establishments in Dublin. In 
England many important reforms in the 
administration of the law had been well 
considered and finally passed; but that 
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was not the case with regard to Ireland. 
It was wonderful how few improvements 
had been made in the administration of the 
law in Ireland for many years. Only one 
great improvement had been introduced— 
the establishment of the Encumbered 
Estates Court—and that was forced upon 
Parliament by the unfortunate condition of 
Ireland. It produced much individual hard- 
ship, but, on the whole, had proved highly 
beneficial to the country. But that was 
essentially an improvement in the system 
of Equity. There had been no important 
change in the administration of the common 
law of Ireland except the Bill, called Mr. 
Whiteside’s Act, passed in 1825, And that 
Bill was passed with very little considera- 
tion. It was brought into the House of Com- 
mons in the middle of June; there was no 
discussion on the second reading, and on the 
third reading many most important clauses 
were proposed that had only been printed | 
on the same morning. Exception was 
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this state of things was found to exist; 
and he thought that by assimilating the 
Courts of Procedure in Dublin to those of 
England a great public saving would be 
effected as well as great economy of 
suitor’s money. The noble Marquess con. 
cluded by asking, What measures Her 
Majesty’s Ministers intend to propose to 
Parliament this Session for the Amend. 
ment of the Courts of Law in Ireland and 
the better Administraticn of Justice: And 
moved for 

Return showing the Amount paid for Salaries 
in the Common Law Courts in Dublin in the 
Year 1851; and a similar Return for the Year 
1860: Also, 

Return showing the Amount of incidental Ex. 
penses of the Common Law Courts in Dublin paid 
7 the Treasury in the same years respectively: 

so, 

Return of Case Judgments entered in the same 
Courts in the above-mentioned Years respectively: 


| And also 


A Return of the number of Cases unheard be. 
fore the Encumbered Estates Court on the Ist of 


taken to this, and the Bill was postponed | March, 1860, and the 1st of March 1861, respee 
only for one day, and the clauses were then | tively. 

finally passed sub silentio. The Bill came, The last return was not in his Notice, 
before their Lordships in the end of July. but he hoped there would be no objection 
It contained 200 clauses, affecting the to produce it. 

whole practice of the law courts of Ire-| Earn GRANVILLE said, there was no 
Jand; but not a word was said upon the objection whatever to the Returns which 
Bill, except on the second reading on the the noble Marquess had given notice of bis 


26th of July. It was on that occasion said intention to move for; ..nd he apprehended 
that the Bill introduced into Ireland changes | that there would be no objection to that 
that had been found to work well in Eng- | for which the noble Marquess had asked, 


land ; but this was exactly what that Bill) but which was not in his Notice. At the 
did not do. From that time no changes | same time he (Earl Granville) wished to 
had been made, and the practice of the | reserve to himself the right to move that 
Irish Jaw courts had remained untouched. | the last part of the Order be discharged, 
The proportionate expense of the Courts in case there might be any difficulty in re- 
and their officers was much greater than | spect of the Return relating to the Incum- 
that of the English Courts. The total | bered Estates Court. With regard to the 
number of orders made in Chambers by general subject the noble Marquess was 
the Judges of the common law Courts of mistaken in thinking that it had escaped 
England during a year was 45,458, and it the attention of the Government. The 
was only in 2,763 of the cases in which subject had been under the consideration 
those orders were made that there was an of the Government, and was one which was 
attendance of counsel. In Ireland, the worthy of every attention. 

poorer country, the total number of Chamber | Motion agreed to. 

Orders made during the same period was| Returns ordered to be laid before the 


2,305, and there was an attendance of 
counsel on all but twenty-two of the cases. 
In 1851 the number of case-judgments in 
the three courts of Ireland, the Queen’s 
Bench, the Exchequer, and the Common 
Pleas, was 7,229; and, independently of the 
salaries of the Judges, the cost of the courts 
was £17,759. In 1860 the number of 
ease-judgments had fallen to 3,375, while | 
the cost of the courts had risen to £22,329. 
Surely some change was required when 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 





House. 
House adjourned at a quarter-past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, March 19, 1861. 


Mivovrzs.] Pusric Bitts.—2° Recovery of Debts, 
Tramways (Ireland) Act Amendment. 
3° Consolidated Fund (£4,000,000). 
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_NAVY—PENSIONS TO SAILORS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet LINDSAY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, If it is 
true that three Pensioners, referred to in a 
letter to The Times of the 11th instant, 
have had the pensions awarded them for 
loss of limbs reduced from one shilling to 
ninepence a day ; and, if so, upon what 
grounds a sailor is treated upon a different 
system from a soldier as to pensions for 
wounds ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
these three pensioners had, according to 
the regulations, been awarded a pension of 
one shilling a day for one year, in order to 
ascertain whether by the end of the year 
they would be in a state to gain their live- 
lihood or a part of it. According to the 
regulations, if an able seaman, having lost | 
two limbs required the care of another per- 
son, he should have a pension of from one 
shilling and sixpence to two shillings a 
day; but if for a less injury, not requiring 
the care of another person, from one shil- 
ling to one shilling and sixpence, if able to 
contribute in a small degree to his liveli- | 
hood, from ninepence to one shilling ; and 
if in a considerable degree from sixpence 
to ninepence. After a year these men 
were again examined, and it was found 
that they were able to contribute to their 
livelihood, therefore their pension was re- 
duced to ninepence. But they could claim 
to enter Greenwich Hospital, and if they | 
did they would receive an allowance of 
three shillings a week according to the new 
regulations. 








| 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 
QUESTION. 

Mason HAMILTON said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, If there is any objection to duplicates 
of the sealed patterns being lodged in Edin- 
burgh, in order that Scotch‘ contractors 
may see them without having to send to 
London ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, there was not 
only no objection to duplicates of sealed 
patterns of boots being lodged in Edin- 
burgh, in order that Scotch contractors 
might see them, without having to send to 
London, but he thought their being so 
lodged would be a public advantage. 


ARMY—CAVALRY REGIMENTS, 
QUESTION. 
Coroner DICKSON said, he wished to 
ask the Under Seerctary of State for War, 
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Whether it is intended to change the deno- 
mination and alter the uniform and equip- 
ment of several Regiments of Cavalry, and 
to add three Cavalry Regiments to the 
number now existing ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he presumed 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman al- 
luded to the three cavalry regiments which 
were to be formed in India. The House 
was aware that under the Act of last Ses- 
sion the enlistment for the local European 
army in India had become illegal, and mea- 
sures had been taken to form out of the 
five regiments of local European cavalry in 
Bengal three regiments for general service. 
With respect to the other part of the ques- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
the proportion of regiments of light cavalry 
in the service had been under consideration, 
he could not inform him whether any deci- 
sion had been arrived at with reference to 
the subject. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he will be able to lay 
the Miscellaneous Estimates upon the Table 
before the Easter recess so that they may 
be in the hands of Members before the 
Financial Statement is made? 

Mr. PEEL replied that they would be 
laid on the Table on Friday next. 


THE EASTER RECESS.—QUESTION, 


Sin GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, it may be 
convenient to the House that I should state 
that on Friday night my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury will move that 
the House, at its rising, do adjourn over 
the holidays. It is in consequence of the 
funeral of the Duchess of Kent being fixed 
for Monday that the noble Lord takes that 
course. 


THE MEXICAN DEBT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any official intimation has been 
received at the Foreign Office of the appro- 
priation by the new Mexican Government 
of 50 per cent, or any other proportion of 
the customs duties or revenues to the pay- 
ment of the debts due to the holders of the 
State Bonds ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
nothing to add to what he stated the 
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other day on the subject of an appropria- 
tion by the Mexican Government towards 
the payment of the debts due to British 
creditors. The Government had no ac- 
count of any commercial Convention having 
been coneluded between the British Chargé 
a’ Affaires in Mexico and the present Go- 
vernment. A new President was, how- 
ever, about to be elected, and it was only 
fair to conclude that the Convention made 
with the last Government would be carried 
into effect. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL DECREES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been directed to 
two recent Decrees of the Emperor of the 
French, whereby the French Government 
have recognized the Companies and Asso- 
ciations of Belgium and Portugal as legal 
Companies and Associations in France ; 
and, if so, whether any steps have or will 
be taken to obtain similar advantages for 
incorporated English Companies established 
in France ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL replied, that 
no representation had been made by Lord 
Cowley with respect to any recent decree 
of the Emperor of the French whereby the 
French Government had recognized the 
Companies and Associations of Belgium 
and Portugal as legal Companies and As- 
sociations in France. Those companies 
were, however, sanctioned and recognized 
by their respective Governments. He was 
not aware whether the decrees in question 
had any bearing on English interests. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£4,000,000) BILL. 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. PEEL moved that this Bill be read 
a third time. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that the Treasury were bound to place 
upon the table at the commencement of 
every Session of Parliament a Return, 
giving the increase in the National Debt 
for the ten years previous. It appeared 
that a document dated February 9, 1860, 
and signed by Mr. Laing, was piaced on 
the table during the last Session, which 
stated that there was no addition whatever 
to the National Debt in 1859. By a pa- 
per, however, which had been laid before 
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signature of the present Secretary of th 
Treasury (Mr. Peel), it appeared that ig 
1859 there was an increase to the Nationg 
Debt of £8,469,000. Le wished to knoy 
who was responsible for the correctnens gf 
these documents ? 

Tue CIIANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER said, he had not been apprised 
that this question was to be put. He 
was not prepared to admit, as at pre 
sent advised, that any incorrect statement 
had been placed betore the House. The 
£3,000,000 alluded to was, he apprehend. 
ed, a transfer of the unfunded to the fund. 
ed debt. As to responsibility with regard 
to these documents all that he could sa 
was that they were signed by the Seere. 
tary of the Treasury, who was the organ 
of the Board of Treasury, all the Members 
of which, the head of the Government, 
and himself especially, were responsible 


answer any questions with regard to them 
which the right hon. Baronet might think 
proper to ask, either now or at any other 
time. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


EAST INDIA (INCOME TAX). 
RESOLUTION FOR REFERENCE. 


Mr. CRAWFORD rose, to call the at 
tention of the [louse to the levy of income 
tax in England upon incomes and profits 
arising in India, which were already sub- 
ject to an income tax in that country, and 
to move that certain petitions in reference 
thereto be referred to the Select Com 
mittee on income and property tax. Seve. 
tal petitions had been presented to that 
House complaining of this double income 
tax, and they bore the signatures of the 
Rothschilds, the Barings, and of many of 
the great commercial establishments in the 
City of London, both of a public and pri- 
vate character, connected with the com 
merce of India. The petitioners started 
with the admission that they were at the 
present moment liable by the legislation 
of this country and of India to the pay- 
ment of the income tax on profits and in- 
come derived in either country ; but they 
represented that there were great in 
equality and injustice in the manner in 
which the tax was levied, and, likewise, 
that it was inexpedient and impolitie, in re- 
ference to the interests of India, im con- 
nection with the public credit of that coun- 
try, and other considerations, that persons 
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ways with India should be subject to this 
double charge. It would be his duty to 
make some observations in respect to those 

ints, but it would form no patt of his 
task to discuss the particular merits of an 
income tax, to consider whether an income 
tax was a fitting tax for the people of 
India at the present time, or to lead that 
House into the expression of any opinion 
as to whether that House was bound to 
adopt any of the responsibilities of India in 
respect to its debt. The petitioners who 
had addressed the House might be divided 
into three classes:—First, those who in 
this country were termed fundholders—the 
holders of the public acknowledgments of 
the debt of India; secondly, those engaged 
in industrial pursuits, such as merchants 
and planters, and cultivators of tea, coffee, 
indigo, &c.; and, lastly, the class of an- 
nuitants, being those who had performed 
long service to the State and who received 
a portion of their annuities in India. 
Adverting to the first of the classes, he 
needed not to remind the House that India 
was not so fortunate as to have escaped 
from the fate, which seemed to await all 
civilized communities, of being burdened 
with a heavy public debt. According to a 


return laid on the table not many days ago 
it appeared that the amount of the negotia- 


ble public debt of India might be stated at 
the sum of £61,227,826. This debt was 
not a debt such as people were accustomed 
to deal with in this country. It was not a 
funded debt, or a book debt; but it was a 
debt held by the public, in the form of pro- 
missory notes of the Government of India, 
and the Government were not bound to pay 
them at any particular time, but were bound 
to pay them within one year from the 
period at which they declared their inten- 
tion of paying them. The interest of these 
notes was paid in India for a long period 
of time, until the end of 1858. In the 
month of November of that year the Go- 
vernment of India, seeing that the markets 
of this country were practically closed in 
respect to their public securities in India, 
by the regulation that persons residing in 
this country and holding these promissory 
notes could only receive the interest through 
an agency at Calcutta, hit upon the ex- 
pedient of enabling holders to receive their 
interest here instead of at Calcutta if they 
80 chose. ‘They published a notification 
according to which the holders of these 
notes were permitted to send the notes in 
for registration in this country with a 
Memorandum ‘‘ enfaced,”’ as the term was 
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upon them to the following effect: —‘ In- 
terest payable in London by draught on 
Caleutta.”” Thus, the holders of these 
notes, complying with the form prescribed, 
were enabled to receive their interest in 
London. If the note bore an amount of 
interest due on a certain day in Calcutta, 
the holder in this country was allowed the 
privilege of receiving in London a bill of 
the Secretary of State for the amount pay- 
able in India, and by selling that Bill in 
the market he obtained his interest. The 
policy of the Government in making this 
concession was obvious, their object being 
to make a concession which was a matter 
of great convenience to the public creditor, 
and also to open the market in London for 
the sale of these securities. The effect 
was almost instantaneous, for in a short 
time no less than £6,000,000 worth of the 
public debt of India was forwarded to this 
country, relieving the market in India, 
already over-burdened to that extent. In 
the month of February, 1860, Mr. Wilson 
made his financial statement in the Le- 
gislative Council at Caleutta, and, fore- 
seeing that some difficulty might arise in 
reference to the income tax he was 
about to propose, he shielded the Govern- 
ment against any difficulties in respect 
to the action of the income tax, in con- 
sequence of these notes being transferred to 
this country, by altering the ‘* enfacement,”’ 
and by the insertion of the words ‘“* subject 
to the deduction of the Indian income tax.”” 
By the means of these notes there had 
been altogether remitted to this country 
£8,000,000 of the public debt of India ; 
and of these £6,000,000 bore the simple 
enfacement ‘‘ interest payable in London 
by draught in Caleutta.”” The other 
£2,000,000 of public debt bore the spe- 
cial enfacement ‘‘ subject to the deduction 
of the income tax payable in India.” In 
the course of last year the issue of these 
Bills in payment of interest by the Se- 
eretary of State appeared to have attracted 
the notice of the authorities at Somerset 
House, and he was informed that a de- 
mand was made on the Secretary of State 
to the effect that he should make a claim on 
behalf of the Exchequer of this country for 
the deduction of the imperial income tax 
on account of the bills drawn on Calcutta, 
the amount of which was received by the 
holders in this country. The public re- 
sisted this claim, and the case was taken 
up by the Oriental Bank. Representations 
were made in the month of May last year 
to the Secretary of State, on the ground 
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that the deduction of the income tax for 
Imperial purposes from bills so drawn was 
iilegal. No heed was taken of this remon- 
strance until the month of September, when 
it was agreed that a case should be sub- 
mitted to the Court of Exchequer. But 
the matter met with unexpected delays on 
the part of the legal advisers of Somerset 
House. The opportunity was lost, and the 
following term would have been lost too, 
but that the Oriental Bank sent a letter to 
the Secretary of State for India stating 
that they would be compelled to lay aside 
the reference of a special case, and com- 
mence a hostile action. This brought the 
authorities to their bearings; the ques- 
tion was laid before the legal advisers of 
the Crown, and the Attorney and Solicitor 
General advised, as everybody knew they 
would, that the retention of the income 
tax was illegal, and that the amount 
kept back must be repaid. The sum of 
£16,500 had accordingly to be repaid to 
the owners. To show the absurdity of the 
whole proceeding he might state that the 
money that had been taxed was all the 
while in Calcutta, and never had been in 
England. The House, however, must not 
suppose that the claim to double income 
tax was given up. It was only the claim 
to levy it in an illegal manner that was 
abandoned; but every holder of these In- 
dian dividends was liable to make a return 
of them to the Commissioners of Income 
Tax under Schedule D, and in that form 
to submit to taxation. There was also that 
other anomaly connected with this debt 
which he had already referred to. The 
amount of Indian debt transferred to 
England was £8,000,000; of that sum 
£6,000,000 was not liable to the income 
tax on account of a special provision in 
the enfacement; but the other £2,000,000, 
though an integral portion of the same 
debt, was made liable on account of a‘ 
clause in the enfacement which provided 
that the dividend should be subject to 
whatever deductions might be made on it. 
But, then, it was never intended that those 
deductions should be other than legal de- 
ductions. The same deductions were made 
on the profits of industry, the proceeds of 
which were received in this country. He 
need not remind the House that there were 
few persons who went to India, either to 
engage in industrial pursuits or in the pub- 
lic service, with the intention of spending 
their lives there. Take the case of a per- 
son who went to India and reclaimed waste 
lands for the cultivation of coffee, or sugar, 
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or tea, or any of those occupations in whic 
the Natives did not engage, but which m 
quired the employment of British industry, 
eapital, and skill—he returned as soon gy 
he could to this country, but he could ng 
sell his property, and he must, therefore 
carry on the cultivation by deputy and m 
ceive the proceeds at home. But tho 
proceeds would be subjected in India to a 
income tax of 4 per cent, and in thi 
country to 10d. in the pound, or 4 

cent more. This was literally burning the 
candle at both ends, for there was no indu 
try that could bear a charge of 8 per cent on 
its profits. That was the charge now; but 
he need not remind the House that it wasin 
the breast of the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer, whether the tax of 10d. in the pound 
might not be raised to 15d. 1t had beeg 
so once, and it might be so again. Still 
further, a person who in this country held 
landed property on lease was only charged 
on the half of his rent; but in the case of 
India the charge was made on the whole, 
Take, again, the case of annuitants: The 
civil servants of the East India Company 
who were entitled to a retiring pension 
had the option allowed them either of re 
ceiving @ retiring pension in this country 
in pounds sterling, or in India in rupees, 
That option, for various reasons, was fre 
quently exercised in favour of receiving the 
annuity in India. Many of the annuitants 
were persons who had no other income 
whatever, and the result was that their 
sole incomes, say of £1,000 each, were 
subjected to a reduction of £40 in India, 
and then to a similar reduction in this 
country. It was said by some, indeed, 
that there was no more injustice in Indian 
property being subjected to taxation, both 
there and here, than there was in property 
in a foreign country, or in our colonies, 
being subjected to taxation both in these 
and when it came into England. It was 
held that persons deriving incomes from 
the French funds, or from Canadian or 
other colonial securities, were bound to 
return in this country the net sums they 
received, whatever might be the taxation 
to which they were subjected abroad. He 
maintained, however, not only that there 
was no analogy between the case of India 
and the case of a foreign country or of 8 
colony, but that, on the contrary, there 
existed a marked and decided contrast. 
It was unnecessary to discuss the case of 
a foreign country, for there the differ 
ence was obvious to everybody; but he 
might just state that the colonies, with 
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few and insignificant exceptions, had their 
own representative institutions, were the 
custodians of their own finances, and regu- 
lated their own expenditure and taxation. 
But how stood the case with regard to 
India? India was under the direct control 
of the British Crown. She stood in the 
relation of a subjugated country. Her peo- 

ehad no power of governing themselves. 

he Imperial Farliament, through the Se- 
cretary of State, had the complete control 
and regulation of her finances. He con- 
tended, therefore, that the proposal to 
limit the liability to payment of income 
tax upon Indian incomes and profits to one 
country or the other was fair and reason- 
able in every respect, and was not at all 
affected by the argument drawn from a 
fancied analogy between India and a fo- 
reign country, or between India and one 
of our own colonies. It was not his in- 
tention to ask the House to express any 
opinion upon the question whether or not 
this country should assume the liabilities 
of the debts of India. He should, indeed, 
oppose the step, and for this, among other 
reasons, that he believed that India would 
prove herself capable, in course of time, 
of righting herself by a judicious curtail- 
ment of expenditure and by the proper 
regulation of her taxation ; but he thought 
this country might be reasonably expected, 
not only not by its financial legislation to 
place undue burdens upon the credit and 
resources of India, but even to step a little 
out of its way to mitigate the pressure of 
Indian taxation. In 1842, when making 
his financial statement, the late Sir Robert 
Peel expressed the opinion that in case of 
emergency the credit of England might 
fairly be used to support that of India. 
The request he now preferred was not 
that Parliament should interfere to support 
the credit of India, but that it should not 
be a party to proceedings which should in- 
juriously affect that credit. If he were 
asked to state what remedy he would pro- 
pose for the grievances of which he com- 
plained, he should say that a Bill should be 
lutroduced to amend the Income Tax Act 
by exempting from payment of the tax in 
Great Britain or in India all incomes or 
profits which were already subjected to the 
tax in the other country. Another fair 
settlement of the question would be to tax 
real property at the place of its existence, 
and personal property at the domicile of its 
owner. By either course a loss of revenue 
would be sustained. Let them consider 
What the amount of that loss would be. 
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If the whole of the public debt of India were 
brought to this country he believed the sum 
that would be relinquished would not exceed 
£120,000 a year; but it was absurd to 
think that half, or a fourth, or even a much 
less proportion of that debt would come 
here, and, therefore, the sum which this 
country would give up would be infinitesi- 
mal, although in particular cases it would 
be a very great deal. He maintained that 
this country had such an interest in India 
that if we did not assume any responsibility 
from our connection we should at least 
consent to that small remission of taxation 
which would very much relieve the finances 
of India and sustain her credit. Sure he 
was that any sum which might immediately 
be lost would be more than amply recouped 
when we came to raise or borrow money in 
India. He would quote a statement which 
appeared in The Times of yesterday to 
show the effect which had been produced 
in Calcutta on Indian securities by the 
imposition of double income tax. Their 
‘commercial intelligence from India” 
said— 

“ The transactions in Government securities 

have been limited to small amounts on local ac- 
count, and rates are almost nominal. The double 
income tax in England and the want of confidence 
in the result of the financial measures of the Go- 
vernment have put a stop to all important trans- 
actions in these securities.” 
He thought he had now shown that the 
petitioners had good grounds for the state- 
ment of grievances they had put forth in 
their petition, and it was of no use that 
Lord Canning should hold out, as he had 
lately done on opening one of the Indian 
railways, invitations to capitalists to em- 
bark their money or employ their time in 
the cultivation of the wastes of India, if 
when they did so they found that they had 
to pay a direct tax at both ends. He ask- 
ed the House to agree that these petitions 
should be referred to the Select Committee 
on the Property Tax Acts. There was no 
fairer subject for that Committee to inquire 
into, and he was sure if the petition were 
referred to them they would bestow their 
best attention upon it, and afford the peti- 
tioners an opportunity for further explain- 
ing the grounds on which they considered 
they had just grounds of complaint. 


Motion made, and Question propesed, 

“ That the Petitions from Merchants and others 
of London and other parts of the United King- 
dom, against the levy ofan Income Tax upon in- 
comes and profits arising in India, which are al- 
ready subject to an Income Tax in that country, 
presented to this House upon the 7th day of this 
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instant March, be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Income and Property Tax.” 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR seconded 
the Motion which had been brought for- 
ward most ably, clearly, and comprehen- 
sively by his hon, Friend, who, as an 
eminent merchant in the City of London, 
connected especially with India, thoroughly 
understood the subject. His hon, Friend 
had exhausted the subject, and he would 
not repeat his arguments, contenting him- 
self with saying that he concurred in every 
word of his statement, and cordially sup- 
ported the reference of the petition to the 
income-tax Committee. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
had listened with the greatest attention to 
the speech of’ his hon. Friend, but he 
could not agree with his arguments. He 
could not understand even the object of 
the conclusion to which he had arrived, or 
how the House could agree to refer to the 
Select Committee on the Income Tax, the 
Resolution then upon the table. If this 
were a question as to the particular mode 
in which this tax should be levied, he could 
well understand its being referred to the 
Committee which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
had moved for. But the question raised 


by the petitioners appeared to him (Mr. 
a 


nkey) to be a totally irrelevant one— 
namely, whether profits made in one coun- 
try should or should not be liable to income 
tax in another? His hon. Friend said he 
would not go into the question whether the 
tax-payers in this country should bear any 
portion of the burdens of India ; but that 
was really the very substance of the griev- 
ance? The real question of grievance was 
whether the taxpayer in this country was 
to continue paying the tax upon property 
in India. Now it had been agreed over 
and over again that India was to bear her 
own expenses. It had been frequently set- 
tled by the determination of the House 
that the revenue of this country was not 
to be appropriated to the debt of India. 
Income tax in this country was levied by 
law—and very properly levied—on all in- 
comes derived from whatever sources. 
Suppose then a person had £10,000 to in- 
vest in this country, and he was advised. to 
put £5,000 into English securities, and 
£35,000 into property upon which interest 
was payable in India, under what possi- 
ble circumstances was he to have one part 
of his property subject to incume tax, and 
another part exempt from it—that was as 
far as this country was concerned? Then, 
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with regard to India, the question was no 
whether the income tax was right or wro 

The Indian Government clearly had a ried 
to levy it. They had also a right to ex, 
empt any particular description of pry 
perty. For instance, they had a right 
exempt incomes enjoyed by non-residents 
if they thought proper. But they had, a 
a matter of fact, exempted no particular 
sort of property from the tax. How, thea, 
was a man deriving £1,000 a year from 
house property in Caleutta, but living ig 
England, to be liable to the tax, while the 
fundholder deriving the same amount of 
income from Indian securities, and algo 
living in England, was to escape? If the 
one man was to be exempted, 80 in justicg 
must the other. His hon. Friend had ad. 
mitted the possibility of the income tag 
upon these £60,000,000 being lost to this 
country. That sum would also be lost to 
India, But why was any funded property 
to be exempted? THe could see no distine 
tion between India and the colonies in this 
respect. A double tax was, no doubt,s 
hardship, but it was a hardship inseparable 
from the state of things in which a map 
held property in two countries, and could 
not be obviated, unless the finances of 
England and India were made identical 
In this matter India must be regarded a 
a foreign country. He himself was 4 
holder of property in Pennsylvania. That 
property paid a tax in America, and when 
it came to this country in the form of ip 
come he had to pay income tax upon it 
It was impossible to consider India in an 
other light than as a foreign country; a 

he thought his hon. Friend had not sue 
ceeded in making out a case of hardship, 
The fact was that the high rate of interest 
in this country had naturally drawn capital 
to England, and had stopped the transmis 
sion of capital elsewhere. That alone was 
sufficient to account for the very consider 
able indisposition that existed to invest 
money in this kind of security. His hoa 
Friend, consequently, no doubt felt great 
difficuity in raising money in this country 
for Indian purposes. If the Chancellor af 
the Exchequer were prepared to give up 
a certain amount of taxation it would be 
tantamount to making a grant of so much 
money to India. He fully agreed in the 
advantages India would obtain from such s 
grant. He had argued the question over 
and over again with Mr. Wilson before he 
left England, but he was always overruled, 
and he now believed that he had been 
wrong, and that Mr. Wilson was right, and 
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that the course had been a right one in 
separating entirely the finances of this 
country from those of India. The vast 
sums which had been raised for Indian 
urposes showed that there was no such 

at indisposition to invest money in India, 
as should alarm the House with any doubts 
whether Iudia would be able from her own 
resources to meet the consequences of the 

eat calamity she suffered from some 
ears since. This Committee, to which his 
bie. Friend proposed to refer these peti- 
tions, was sitting on a totally different ques- 
tion; and the result of referring this sub- 
ject to such a Committee would, he thought, 
tbe an easy and effectual way of ehelving 
it. The proposal assumed either that 
England ought to bear some of the bur- 
dens of India, or that we ought to inter- 
fere with the finances of that country. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose to say on behalf of 
the Government, that they had no objec- 
tion to accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the City of London. But he 
must assure the hon, Gentleman who had 
just sat down that, in his opinion, this 
Tan might allow this petition to he re- 
ferred toa Select Committee on the Income 
Tax without sanctioning, to any extent, 
the principle of any grant being made from 
the resources of this country in aid of the 
finances of India. His reasons for this 
view he would state presently. He was 
extremely sorry that his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for India, who was 
suffering from indisposition which confined 
him to his house, was unable to be present 
at this discussion, because, indubitably, 
any concern which he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequr) might have in the Motion 
and speech of the hon. Member was very 
small and secondary, and the points which 
they raised and on which it would have 
been open to address the House with con- 
siderable force were questions of the ut- 
most importance with regard to Indian 
finance. He would not go over the ground 
which his hon. Friend had oecupied with 
arguments tending to put in the strongest 
light the opinion that it was a principle 
of policy open to much question whether 
the levying of an income tax upon Indian 
property under such circumstances as those 
of which he spoke was or was uot condu- 
eive to the financial prosperity of India. 
The question was one beyond his (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) province 
to attempt to diseuss. The question with 
which Her Majesty’s Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer was concerned was a much 
narrower one. He felt bound to peint out 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. Crawford) that in 
consenting to his Motion it was not neces- 
sary for him (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) to traverse ground as broad as that 
he had occupied in the course of his speech, 
Unquestionably, as it appeared to him, the 
terms of reference to the Committee would 
render regular the reference of these peti- 
tions to it. The Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the present mode of assess- 
ing and collecting the income and property 
tax, and whether any more equitable mode 
of levying the same could be adopted. Now 
one very important point, which could not 
be excluded from such an inquiry, was 
that principle of our law which taxed all 
foreigners in respect of property they held 
in this country, and likewise taxed all Bri- 
tish subjects resident in this country in re- 
spect of all the property or profits they 
possessed, in whatever part of the world 
those profits might be received. That wag 
a principle of the English income tax which 
would come within the purview of the 
Committee, and it could not be denied 
that, among other eases, it would include 
the case raised by his hon, Friend, But 
what the hon. Gentleman contended for 
was that, as between England and India, 
there should not be the imposition in this 
country of any tax similar to the tax al- 
ready charged on the same property in the 
other country. Now that was a question 
which had no special concern with the 
English income tax. Parliament and the 
Government here had done nothing to levy 
additional burthens on the people of India, 
or on any persons interested in the pro- 
perty of India. The hon, Gentleman had 
spoken in terms unwarrantably severe of 
acts which the Board vf Inland Revenue 
had done, not under any special instruc, 
tions, but in the ordinary execution of their 
duty, to administer the law precisely in 
the same spirit, and on the same terms, ag 
it had been ever since 1842. The hon, 
Gentleman had accused the Board of In- 
land Revenue of an illegal course of pro- 
ceeding. In a literal sense, perhaps, that 
phrase might be applied to any proceeding 
founded upon a view of the law which sub- 
sequently turned out to be erroneous ; but 
what the hon Gentleman implied was that 
something had been done without colour- 
able form or fair warrant of law. The Re- 
venue Department, however, did what they 
had done in the conscientious belief that 
their own legal advisers were right in the 
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construction they put upon the law. But 
the hon. Member must know that even the 
most eminent advisers would sometimes be 
in error; and if the advisers of the Board 
of Inland Revenue were subsequently found 
to have construed the law erroneously, it 
was not with regard to the substance of 
the case. It was not as if the Board had 
asserted that somebody was liable to the 
tax in respect of certain profits, and the 
law officers of the Crown found afterwards 
that the party was not liable. Ou the con- 
trary, it was merely with respect to the 
mode of levying the tax that this had oc- 
curred, and the liability to pay the tax had 
not been brought into question ; indeed, 
he believed the mode of levying now pre- 
scribed would prove to be more inconve- 
nient to those who must pay the tax than 
if the deduction had taken place as in the 
first instance. But the point which the 
hon. Gentleman would have the Committee 
consider was the question whether, as the 
income tax was payable in India by resi- 
dents in this country, in respect of profits 
accruing there, it should also be levied in 
England in respect of those profits? On 
that question he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) differed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who thought the case of India 
might be treated as an isolated and excep- 
tional case, so as to grant to India the pri- 
vilege of crippling our finance by measures 
adopted to replenish her own Exchequer, 
while at the same time he would preclude 
the application of that principle to other 
countries. Now he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would not object to a full ex- 
amination of this question by the Commit- 
tee; but he did not think his hon. Friend’s 
argument would hold water. The hon. 
Gentleman contended that the case of India 
stood by itself, and was not like the case 
of any colony, or of any foreign country; 
because, as he said, virtually the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of England had a 
supreme command over the finances of 
India. Now was that strictly true? and 
if it were true, would it be decisive of the 
case? He must answer both propositions 
in the negative. The hon. Gentleman 
knew it was not strictly true, because he 
had himself referred to the case of the 
Crown colonies, over which the Govern- 
ment, responsible to Parliament, had a 
more absolute control than over India, in- 
asmuch as in the case of India it had been 
attempted to set up an independent body 
to check and control the Secretary of 
State. It would therefore follow from the 
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hon. Gentleman’s argument that when 
an income tax was levied in a Cr 
colony, our law should be altered, so 
the English income tax should not 
levied on persons deriving profits f 
that colony. Let the House consider th 
amount of confusion and difficulty 
would be involved in such a princip 
The hon. Gentleman objected to a doubly 
levy of income tax and said it should 
levied in one country only. Now at thiy 
moment the income tax in England wa 
10d. in the pound, and in India it 
four per cent, which was about the sam 
rate. The hon. Gentleman, therefore, had 
treated one as equivalent to the other, anj 
talked of levying a double income tar, 
But suppose, at some future time, our ow 
income tax to be halved, or the Indian ip. 
come tax doubled; or suppose in som 
European struggle that our own incom 
tax were doubled, or the income tax in 
India reduced, would the hon. Gentlema 
still contend, without reference to the rm 
lative amounts of those two taxes, thats 
man should be exempt from one of them, 
because he ought not to pay a double i» 
come tax? The hon. Gentleman then a 
gued that because we had the control of 
the finances of India, that, therefore, Indis 
ought to be made an exception to all other 
countries. But was that a sound arge 
ment? Should it depend upon the ques 
tion of which country had control of the 
finances? or should it not rather depend 
upon the question of which was the party 
for whose use and benefit the money wa 
supplied? If it could he alleged that the 
Indian finances were used to bring money 
into the English Exchequer, then, indeed, 
he would say that the income tax shoul 
not be levied in this country also. We 
must not look to the machinery by whieh 
a tax was levied, but to the purpose for 
which it was supplied. If we levied this 
tax in India by English machinery, it wa 
not for the benefit of England, but for the 
benefit of India. That was the point to 
be considered in deciding whether any 
property should be liable to the Exche- 
quer of the one country, and likewise of 
the other. The hon. Gentleman’s argt- 
ment, therefore, fell to the ground. What 
he proposed was to alter the whole basis 
of the English income tax, as levied since 
1842, as well as before that, during the 
war; and then he would say to all English 
subjects that they should not be taxed # 
the British Exchequer in respect of any 
property or profits they had in foreign 
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gountries. This would, in fact, be to give 
them # positive bonus or premium to the 
fall extent of the income tax, on making 
investments in colonies or in foreign coun- 
tries, instead of employing their money at 
home. That was the consummation to 
which, under his guidance, we should 
arrive. There could, however, be no ob- 

tion to having this question studied by 
the Committee, when it would be seen to 
involve such difficulties, that the class of 
persons for whose interests the hon. Gen- 
tleman was contending would probably be 
reconciled to their position by finding that 
the difficulties in the way of change of 
system were insurmountable. The finan- 
cial magnitude of the question was greater 
than the hon. Gentleman seemed to think, 
for he had said that £120,000 a year 
would probably be the utmost extent of 
the sacrifice imposed on this country by 
its not levying income tax here on the in- 
terest of that portion of the Indian debt 
of £60,000,000 which would come to this 
country. But the principle; if applied to 
one case, must be extended to annuitants, 
to the profits of trade, and the holders of 
all real or movable property in India. The 
question, however, did involve the mainte- 
nance or the abandonment of a rule which 
formed part of the basis of our income 
tax. Nevertheless, although the Indian 
portion of the subject could not belong to 
this Committee, he had no objection to 
the Committee examining the general 
question of levying the British income tax 
in such @ case, and the general structure 
of our law relating to that form of taxa- 
tion. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he rose, as one of the Committee to whom 
it was proposed this question should be re- 
ferred, to protest against the double tax 
that was sought to be imposed upon their 
labour. The question then at issue em- 
braced the principle on which our income 
tax was based. But the Committee had 
been appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
whether or not the incidence of the tax 
was fairly adjusted as regarded the parties 
classed under its different schedules. Now 
that was in itself quite a sufficiently diffi- 
cult and important subject for the con- 
sideration of the Committee, and he hoped 
that the House would not impose upon 
them a still more complicated labour. He 
believed that no good could result from 
such a course, either as regarded the ge- 
neral interests of this country and of India, 
or even as regarded the interests of the 
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clients of the hon. Member for the City 
of London, The whole argument of the 
hon. Member turned upon the connection 
between the English and the Indian Ex- 
chequers, and it appeared to him (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) impossible to go into 
this question without raising the whole 
question of Indian finance. Let the House 
look at the facts of the case. During 
nearly the last twenty years we had had 
an income tax in this country to which 
the holders of Indian property had con- 
tributed without a murmur. Towards the 
close of that period the Indian Govern- 
ment had thought proper to imitate our 
policy, and had imposed a similar tax ; 
and it was then suggested that the owners 
of Indian property residing in this coun- 
try ought, therefore, to be exempted from 
the charge. But why should we relinquish 
a source of income which we had hitherto 
legitimately enjoyed, merely because a 
certain financial policy had been adopted 
in India? Supposing the income tax in 
India was to be discontinued, should that 
property be afterwards free from the tax? 
[Mr. CrawrorD: No!] The hon. Gentle- 
man said ‘* No,” but he (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) did not see on what other prin- 
ciple the hon. Gentleman could justify the 
course which he wished the House to pur- 
sue. The real point which it might be 
desirable for Parliament to consider was 
whether or not we ought to give India the 
benefit of our credit, and take upon our- 
selves the entire management of its taxa- 
tion? That was a subject on which he de- 
sired to pronounce no opinion at that mo- 
ment ; but it was one to which inquiry 
might be fairly directed. The Committee, 
however, which was at present inquiring 
into the adjustment of the present income 
tax of this country could not be expected 
to consider either that question or the sub- 
ject which the hon. Member for the City 
of London had that evening brought under 
the notice of the House. He hoped the 
petitions would not be referred to the Com- 
mittee ; but if they were he hoped it would 
be left to the discretion of the Committee 
to take up the question or not. 

Mr. ARTHUR KINNAIRD said, he 
believed that the proper way of dealing 
with all questions of that description was 
to pursue the course to which the hon. 
Baronet who had just addressed the House 
had referred— namely, to give India the 
full benefit of the credit of this country. 
That was a principle of which the noble 
Lord the late Secretary for India (Lord 
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Stanley) expressed his approval when in 
office, although he thought he could not 
carry it into practical operation. But until 
they adopted this just measure towards 
India these complications would continually 


arise. 

Mr. DISRAELI thought the question 
raised by the hon. Gentleman who had last 
spoken showed the dangerous ground they 
were touching upon. He hoped the House 
would pause before they assented to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for London. 
It raised a very proper subject for dis- 
cussion in this House. It was one of the 
great offices of that House, when any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects supposed that 
they were suffering under a grievance to 
take that alleged grievance into considera- 
tion. This. too, was a subject on which the 
Government were perfectly able in their 
own Cabinet to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But if the question were sent to 
the Income Tax Committee it would not 
only much complicate and increase the 
Jabour of that Committee, but it would 
drag before it topics of a totally dif- 
ferent character from those originally 
intended to be submitted to its inves- 
tigation, involving questions of policy that 
ought to be left to the consideration 
of the Government, or, at least, of the 
House of Commons. He considered that 
the claim of exemption urged against 
England in this case had no foundation 
whatever. The only colourable claim of 
exemption was not against England but 
against India. There was no sort of rea- 
son when a tax had existed for twenty 
years in @ country why any of those who 
= that tax should be exempted from it 

use another country in which they 
were interested chose to adopt the same 
system of taxation. It must be evident 
that if the Motion of the hon. Member 
were adopted its effect would be to bring 
the whole question of Indian finance before 
a Committee appointed expressly to consi- 
der the question of how the assessment 
of the income tax might be made most 
equitable in this country. The House, 
therefore, would, in his opinion, take a 
step of great imprudence if it agreed to 
this Motion. It offered a most legitimate 
subject of discussion for the House of 
Commons or consideration for the Govern- 
ment, but it was not a question on which 
@ decision should be obtained in an equi- 
vocal manner by referring it to the Com- 
mittee. He repeated his hope that the 
House would not assent to the Motion, as 
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the time might come, and that sp 
when they would find cause to regret it, 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he entirely 
with the observations of the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) with regard ty 
this matter. If this question were referne 
to the Committee already appointed to con, 
sider whether a more equitable assessment 
of the income tax in this country migh 
not be made, it would do all pose: ‘e mip 
chief to that Committee, while he elt ce. 
tain it would not do the least good to th 
elients of his hon. Friend the Member fy 
the City of London. The Chancellor ¢ 
the Exchequer was very accommodating 
he did not object to these petitions being 
sent to the Committee; but he (Mr. Bri 
dared to say the right hon. Gentlema 
would be very glad if the House expresse 
its opinion so strongly against it that hig 
hon. Friend would be induced to withdrar 
his Motion. The main question appearel 
to him (Mr. Bright) to be this—a man e 
joyed the advantages of the two Gove 
ments, and had his property in one com 
try, while he enjoyed the income arising 
from it in another, and he thought he ought 
only to pay for the support of one Gove 
ment, although he enjoyed the advantage 
and protection of the two. He could not 
see for a moment that such a case could 
be defended by any solid or serious ar 
gument. And although his hon. Friend 
stated his case with remarl:able clearness, 
| and said all that could be said on the sub 
ject, yet he was bound to tell the Hous 
that the hon. Gentlemen sitting around 
| him (Mr. Bright) entirely agreed with his 
hon, Friend when he got up, but entirely 
disagreed with him when he sat dow 
If it be true that they should do mischie 
with regard to the inquiry of the hon 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
_ by referring to his Committee this subject, 
he would take the liberty of asking bis 
hon. Friend not to urge this question fur 
| ther; by doing so he would do no good for 
| himself or his friends, and would probably 
do great harm to an important Committee 
appointed to consider a very important 
subject. He (Mr. Bright) thought that 
the friends of the hon. Gentlemen out of 
doors must feel that the question had been 
treated in this discussion with considerable 
fairness by both sides of the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he should be 
sorry that the inquiry before the Select 
Committee upstairs should be prejudiced, 
as some hon. Members appeared to think 








it would be, by the introduction of 
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subject which he had brought before the 
House. He had voted for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard), and he saw a reason, after what 
had been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli), for not referring the 
proposed inquiry to the Income Tax Com- 
mittee. He would, therefore, with the per- 
mission of the House, withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS (AFFGHANISTAN, 
&c.)—THE AFFGHAN WAR. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. DUNLOP, in rising pursuant to 
notice, to move for a Select Committee to 
consider the Correspondence relating to 
Affghanistan, as presented to the House 
in 1839, and the same Correspondence as 
presented in 1858, and printed by special 
order of the House in 1859, said, that it 
was his painful duty to call the attention 
of the House to one of the grossest cases 
of falsification of public documents by which 
that House had ever been attempted to be 
deceived. He knew it would be said that 
this occurred a long time ago, and that all 
interest in the matter was now gone. It 


was quite true that the papers to which his 


Motion referred were laid upon the table of 
the House so long ago as the year 1839; 
but it was not the fault of those who 
sought to have the matter inquired into 
that an inquiry had not taken place long 
since. These papers as then published 
were sent out to India before the un- 
happy death of Sir Alexander Burnes ; 
and Sir Alexander feeling deeply the 
injustice done to himself by the mu- 
tilation of his despatches, sent home 
to this country true copies of the des- 
atches. These getting abroad became 
nown, and created an impression that 
an unfair use had been made of the 
papers in laying them on the table of the 
House. In 1842 a Motion was made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Baillie) seconded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire for 
a further production, but it was lost,—the 
minority numbering only nine. The follow- 
ing year another Motion was made by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
to the same effect, and seconded by Mr. 
Hume; but that Motion also was rejected 
by a large majority. He did not wonder 
that these Motions were rejected, for Lord 
Broughton, who had been the President of 
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the Board of Control when the papers were 
produced, and who was then a Member of 
this House, gave an assurance that the 
documents had not been garbled ; and his 
successor in office under the succeeding Go- 
vernment (Lord FitzGerald) repeated that 
assurance in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The people of this country are ac- 
customed to place the utmost confidence 
in the personal honour and word of the 
Ministers of the Crown, and it was no 
wonder, therefore, that this House accepted 
these assurances and rejected those Mo- 
tions. But in 1851 The History of the 
War in Afghanistan was published by Mr. 
Kaye, which established beyond all doubt 
that there must of necessity have been a 
great mutilation of these documents. Mr. 
Kaye, in his summing up of the character 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, said— 


“Tt is right, too, that it should never be for- 
gotten by those who wish to form a correct esti- 
mate of the character and career of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, that both have been misrepresented in 
those collections of State papers, which are sup- 
posed to furnish the best materials of history, but 
which are often in reality only one-sided compila- 
tions of garbled documents—counterfeits which 
the ministerial stamp forces into currency, de- 
frauding a present generation, and handing down 
to posterity a chain of dangerous lies.” 


The demand for the papers was renewed 
in 1858, and a Motion for the produc- 
tion of them by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) was carried. 
There was still a struggle to prevent the 
printing of them, and it was not until 
1859 that these documents were printed 
in this blue book. It happened that they 
were prepared under the superintendence 
of Mr. Kaye, who was now at the India 
House, and he did it with the utmost 
care and diligence, marking everywhere 
by brackets those passages which in the 
papers laid upon the table of the House in 
1839 had been omitted. He (Mr. Dunlop) 
had read this blue book with amazement, 
indignation, and shame. Amazement, at 
the extent and audacity of the falsifica- 
tions; indignation, at the injustice done 
to poor Sir Alexander Burnes and Dost 
Mahommed, and at the fraud that had been 
perpetrated on the House; and shame, that 
a Department of the Government could be 
found capable of resorting to such means 
of screening itself from censure. There 
had been no undue delay, and he hoped 
that the interest in this matter was not al- 
together gone. The terrible events of the 
Affghan campaign—the disgrace to our 
arms—the annihilation of our army—the 
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horrors endured by the captives during their 
captivity, and the agonies of their friends 
at home—had burnt, as with brand of iron, 
into the memory of the people of this coun- 
try, the fearful story of that war, and all 
the more indestructibly from the solemn 
conviction that all these fatal calamities 
were, in the words of Mr. Kaye, its his- 
torian, to be traced ‘‘ to the curse of God 
resting heavily upon an unholy cause.” He 
agreed with Mr. Kaye, and he agreed with 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, who had recently 
said that this was an ‘‘ unhallowed, un- 
righteous, and causeless war.’’ Here, how- 
ever, he raised no question as to the policy 
of the Affghan war, and he would not 
enter on it further than was necessary for 
understanding the object and character of 
the mutilations. For that purpose he 
must explain what was the defence 
of the Indian Government for going into 
this war. At that time there was a great 
alarm, something like that which had re- 
cently been felt in this country as to an 
invasion by France, but, as he thought, 
rather better founded—a fear of an inva- 
sion of India by Russia. Russia had no 
doubt made great advances towards at- 
taining influence in Central Asia. She 
had entered into an alliance with the Shah 
of Persia, and was sending agents to 
the different smaller courts of surround- 
ing tribes. A natural feeling arose that 
the influence and power of Russia in that 
part of the world must be checked ; and 
this was given as the great reason for the 
war whch was then undertaken. Dost Ma- 
hommed Khan, who then reigned in Cabul, 
was one of several brothers, the rulers of 
Affghanistan, who were said to be in cor- 
respondence with the agents of Russia at 
Teheran, and who, it was contended, ought 
to be removed and a friendly sovereign put 
in their place. Lord Auckland sets forth 
this view in a despatch from Simla, dated 
14th August, 1838, which contains the 
following passage :— 

“Of the justice of the course about to be pur- 
sued there cannot exist a reasonable doubt. We 
owe it to our own safety to assist the lawful sove- 
reign of Afghanistan in the recovery of his throne. 
The welfare of our possessions in the East re- 
quires that we should, in the present crisis of af- 
fairs, have a decidedly friendly power on our fron- 
tier, and that we should have an ally who is in- 
terested in resisting aggression, and establishing 
tranquillity, in place of a chief seeking to identify 
himself with those whose schemes of aggrandise- 
ment and conquest are not to be disguised.” 


The lawful sovereign here referred to was 
Shah Soojah, who ten or eleven years 
Mr. Dunlop 
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before had been deposed by his own sub. 
jects, and had since been living as a pen. 
sioner on the Indian Government. 

In like manner, in the celebrated Simlg 
Declaration, in which the project of the 
Government was announced, its justification 
is thus summed up— 

“Tt was now evident that no further interfer. 
ence could be exercised by the British Govern. 
ment to bring about a good understanding be- 
tween the Sikh ruler and Dost Mahommed Khan, 
and the hostile policy of the latter chief, showed too 
plainly that so long as Caubul remained under hig 
Government, we could never hope that the tran. 
quillity of our neighbourhood would be secured, 
or that the interests of our Indian Empire would 
be preserved inviolate.” 

This then was the ground on which the 
war was undertaken; that Dost Mahom- 
med Khan was so inveterately hostile to 
the British Government that it was ab. 
solutely necessary to depose him and 
place Shah Soojah in his place. But 
long before the disasters of the campaign 
occurred this policy of the Indian Go- 
vernment had been questioned, not only 
in India, but by persons high in authority 
at home. The restoration by foreign bayo- 
nets of a sovereign who had been driven 
from his country by his own subjects tena 
years before did not seem a very good 
means of establishing the independence of 
the country, or of strengthening our po- 
sition on the frontier. It moreover in- 
volved military operations on the part of 
the Indian Government at a great distance 
from their resources, and beyond the ter- 
ritory of an intervening sovereign, friend- 
ly, no doubt, to the British, but capri- 
cious, and not very confidently io be re 
lied on, and which might, therefore, end 
in disaster. Thus, whether viewed from 
a political or a military point of view, 
and apart from the question of justice, 
the policy of the Government had been 
much questioned. It was, therefore, im- 
portant to them to present a good case 
to Parliament, and if they had taken care 
to place it before Parliament with truth, 
there would have been no objection to their 
making out a case as good as possible. 
The object they had in view was to prove 
that Dost Mahommed Khan was the invete- 
rate enemy of this country, and that it was 
necessary for our own safety to depose him 
and to put some one in his stead who could 
he depended upon. And it was also de- 
sirable to confirm the decision of the In- 
dian Government, by showing that it was 
in entire accordance with the opinion of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, whose opportuni- 
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ties of forming a correct judgment, as well 
as his acknowledged capacity, attached to 
his opinion great and deserved weight. 
Now, certainly, the papers which were 
laid on the table of the House in 1839, 
jn the shape in which they appeared, 
substantially made out this case. At all 
events, they threw great doubt and suspi- 
cion on Dost Mahommed Khan, and a 
ease was exhibited representing him as 
our inveterate foe. . And looking to 
the papers as they were laid on the table 
in 1839, there could have been no doubt 
that that was the opinion of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes. Now, he (Mr. Dunlop) 
thought he should shortly satisfy the House 
that not only were the papers defective in 
not giving the full truth, but that they 
presented to the House the very opposite 
of the truth, and that, systematically and 
regularly, facts were concealed, and whole 
paragraphs omitted, and others garbled, 
so as to give the opposite view to that 
which the papers really presented. He 
(Mr. Dunlop) now asked for a Committee 
that these charges might be thoroughly 
looked into, and that they might have a 
report made to them upon the subject. 

In justifying his motion he must trouble 
the House with some quotations but he 
would make them as short as possible. 


The first despatch to which he would call 
the attention of the House was one of 
no great importance in itself, but. still 
very important, as showing the systematic 
manner in which everything that could 
exhibit in a favourable light Dost Mahom- 
med’s conduct was steadily expunged from 


the papers. The despatch was from Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and dated 31st Octo- 
ber, 1837, shortly after he reached Ca- 
bul. At that time one of Dost Mahom- 
med’s brothers at Candahar was about to 
send his son to Teheran with presents 
to the Shah of Persia and the Russian 
Ambassador at Teheran. Sir Alexander 
Burnes thought it desirable, if possible, to 
endeavour to stop the progress of this 
movement towards an alliance between 
the Sirdars of Candahar and the Court 
of Persia, and accordingly he had an in- 
terview with Dost Mahommed to urge on 
him the propriety of taking some steps 
to endeavour to prevent it. He gives a 
long account of his interview with Dost 
Mahommed, and the despatch, as pro- 
duced, ended with a sentence in which Sir 
Alexander Burnes assured Dost Mahommed 
that if he succeeded in preventing this mis- 
sion of the son of his brother *‘ it could not 
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fail to be received as a strong mark of his 
desire for our friendship.’” According to 
the papers as laid on the table in 1839, 
no response was made by Dost Mahommed 
to this. Nor is any mention afterwards 
made of his having done anything in the 
direction wished ; so that, to all appear- 
ance, on the face of the papers, an urgent 
appeal to the Dost by Sir Alexander to 
give this proof of his friendly inclinations 
was entirely disregarded. But the actual 
despatch went on, as part of the same pa- 
ragraph, to say that Dost Mahommed dic- 
tated in the presence of the writer (Sir 
Alexander Burnes), th-ee letters to his 
brothers in Candahar, urging them not to 
take the steps proposed. That sentence 
was suppressed and the letters, of which 
copies were transmitted, were also kept 
back. All the letters urged on his brothers 
not to make any alliance with Persia, as 
being offensive to England. One of these 
was a private letter, and, written to his 
own brother, it cannot be doubted that it 
expressed the Dost’s real sentiments and 
wishes. It contains these passages— 


“Oh! my brother, if you will do such things with- 
out my concurrence, what will the people of the 
world say to it? We have an enemy like Runjeet 
Singh in our neighbourhood, and the English may 
get the affair of Peshawar settled. How, then, 
can we enter on an alliance with others, if they 
exhibit to us friendship? I see nothing for the 
Mussulmans, in their wars against the Sikhs, but 
to be friendly with the English Government, and 
endeavour to please them. If you will do contrary 
to what I do, it will be very bad, and finally create 
such animosity between us, if you go by one road 
and I by the other, that it must injure the wel- 
fare of both.” 

“ Tf you will not abandon the intention of send- 
ing your son to Persia, you must consider me your 
enemy.” 


Well, that letter was suppressed—as also 
a paragraph in Sir Alexander Burnes’s 
own despatch, in which he stated his con- 
fidence in the success of his mission in 
these terms— 


“ Arriving at a time when Persian and Russian 
intrigues were insinuating themselves into this 
country, a chain of circumstances fortuitous in 
their nature, and which at first foreboded distrac- 
tion, has happily defeated for the present their 
designs in Cabool; and, with the friendly footing 
in this important capital which have been given 
to us by Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, I found a 
strong hope that the Candahar Chiefs will also be 
turned from their purpose, and ultimately con- 
tribute to the ascendancy of British counsels over 
that of every other power between India and 
Persia.” 


Another paper, which had been similarly 
dealt with, was dated 15th November, 
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1837. It was a despatch of five para- 
graphs, but as published in 1839 it was 
reduced to three. And here he might ob- 
serve that in all the public despatches of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, in the originals, the 
paragraphs were numbered with ordinary 
numerals. In the copies as printed these 
numerals were left out, and though para- 
graphs were omitted from the middle of a 
espatch, there were no marks left by 
which to show that omissions had been 
made. In other despatches, again, there 
was sometimes a reference to specific 
paragraphs of those of a previous date by 
their numbers, but these references were 
in the print always carefully expunged. 
By these means all traces of omissions 
and a want of actual connuity were 
destroyed. In his despatch of the 
15th November, Sir Alexander Burnes 
sent to the Governor General the copy 
of a letter from the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Teheran to Dost Mahommed. The 
three paragraphs of the despatch as printed 
in 1839 simply recite that Sir Alexander 
Burnes had got the letter and forwarded it, 
and point to the confirmation thereby given 
to Sir John MeMill’s views as to the in- 
trigues of Russia. No mention is, how- 
ever, made of the way in which the copy 
came into Sir Alexander’s hands, and it is 
left to be supposed that it was obtained in 
the usual way in which such matters are 
accomplished. The third paragraph of the 
actual despatch, however, which is expunged 
without any marks to indicate that a part 
was omitted, states how it really came into 
his possession as follows :— 

“Before my arrival in Cabool I had heard, 
through Mr. Masson, of the communication now 
forwarded ; but some doubts had occurred as to 
its authenticity, from its wanting a signature, 
which can no longer be entertained. In the course 
of an interview with Mirza Samée Khan, a few 
days ago, the conversation turned on Russian de- 
signs, and I at once asked him as to the commu- 
nication which the Ameer had received from 
Russia, when he offered to show it to me, and 
sent it accordingly.” 

Here, then, was the confidential secretary 
and minster of Dost Mahommed, who 
was represented as irretrievably hostile to 
us and friendly to Russia, giving to Sir 
Alexander Burnes, the agent of the British 
Government, the letter of the Russian 
Ambassador at Teheran. Yet this para- 
graph was omitted, and the fact was con- 
cealed. And, moreover, the following para- 
graph, giving Sir Alexander’s own im- 
— was also expunged from the 
espatch— 


Mr, Dunlop 
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“T am glad to say that no answer has as yet been 
returned to Count Simonitch’s letter, and I have 
every reason to believe that none will ever be sent, 
but in the now very improbable event of this 
chief’s despairing of the sympathy and friendly 
feelings of the British Government.” 


Another instance of the systematic sup. 
pression of every fact which could shows 
friendly disposition on the part of Dost 
Mahommed occurs in regard to a despatch 
of the 19th November. There had come 
from Cabul a copy of a proposed treaty of 
alliance between the Sirdars of Candahar 
and the Persian Government. This was 
reported by Sir Alexander Burnes, who 
wrote—I have seen the original paper, 
which arrived here a few days ago, so that 
there is no doubt of its authenticity.”” Such 
was the sentence as published ; but there 
was struck out of the middle of it these 
few but important words—* and was sent 
to me by the Ameer.’” The Ameer after- 
wards went to Sir Alexander, and had a 
conversation with him on this subject, and 
Sir Alexander, in his despatch, said— 


“ His motive for having sought this private in- 
terview was to assure me that he was entirely 
English in his views, interests, and opinions, and 
that his position, services, and power were at our 
disposal to check these inroads ; but it was very 
advisable in such a state of things to act betimes.” 


This statement, however, was expunged, 
It might be said that all this conduct on 
the part of the Dost was fallacious, and 
intended to deceive Sir Alexander Burnes 
into a false belief of his friendly leanings 
towards the British. He (Mr. Dunlop) did 
not think so. At all events, let the facts 
appear. If the House of Commons was to 
judge of the conduct of the Indian Gv- 
vernment and of the Board of Control, it 
was entitled to have all the facts before 
it; but it was quite out of the question 
to suppose that they could form a correct 
judgment as to whether the Indian Go- 
vernment were warranted in seeking to de- 
throne Dost Mahommed, when every cir- 
cumstance in his favour was strictly ex- 
cluded from their knowledge. He now 
came to the very remarkable circumstance 
of the appearance of a Russian agent at 
Cabul. Here he wished to say, in the first 
instance, that there were a great num- 
ber of alterations connected mainly with 
Russia which he did not intend to bring 
before the House, as he wished to confine 
himself to those mutilations which bore 
upon the judgment which the House 
had been called on to pronounce on 
the Indian policy of the invasion of Af 
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anistan, in justification of which the re- 
ception by Dost Mahommed of a Russian 
agent was very greatly relied on. This 
agent, Captain Vicovich, brought to the 
Dost a letter from the Emperor of Rus- 
sia himself. Sir Alexander Burnes saw 
the original, and sent a facsimile of it 
to our wonton The noble Lord the 
Prime Minister, who was then Foreign 
Secretary, demanded an explanation from 
Russia. From the Russian Government 
he obtained a disavowal; and that dis- 
avowal was published in another set of 

pers in the same year. Having thus 
in one batch of papers published a dis- 
avowal of Vicovich by the Russian Go- 
vernment, it would certainly have been an 
awkward circumstance for it, if these had 
appeared at the same time in another 
batch, proof that the Emperor of Russia 
had written a letter by him to Dost Mahom- 
med. He (Mr. Dunlop) did not wonder that 
there should have been a desire not to ex- 
pose the Emperor personally to the discredit 
which would have attached to him by his 
being shown to be personally implicated in 
such a proceeding, though he had him- 
self little sympathy with such a desire. 
If the Government of a great country 
descended to such low and scandalous 
acts as to deny the agents they had 
employed, it was right they should be 
exposed to shame. And, as a matter of 
policy, he thought that the encouragement 
given by the appearance of weakness, and 
of the dread of giving offence in altering 
despatches to prevent these things coming 
out, tended more to expose us to aggres- 
sion than any irritation arising from the 
honest production of papers. A different 
course was taken, however ; and in all the 
letters of Sir Alexander Burnes as to this 
matter, everything showing the Emperor's 
personal share was omitted, the terms 
“ Russia” or ‘* Russian Government ” 
being always substituted for ‘“‘ The Empe- 
ror of Russia,’’ and the letter itself being 
suppressed, He (Mr. Dunlop) could not 
approve of this. Still he was not one who 
drew the inferences from these alterations 
in regard to Russia, which some had done 
with reference to the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston). He disclaimed those inferen- 
ces and they had no bearing upon the ques- 
tion,—whether when the House was called 
upon to decide in approving or disapprov- 
ing the policy of the Indian Government in 
going into the Affghan war, the materials 
for forming a judgment were fairly and ho- 
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tain Vicovieh arrived at Candahar, Sir 
Alexander Burnes wrote a letter of six para- 
graphs, which in the papers of 1839 were 
reduced to two, merely announcing the ar- 
rival of a Russian agent. Everything was 
left unexplained. It left all the suspicions 
that might attach to the Dost’s receiving 
such a messenger free course. But the de- 
spatch itself contained explanations which, 
instead of throwing doubts upon the fidelity 
of the Dost, were quite conclusive against 
such doubts. The despatch, after the first 
two paragraphs, which constitute the whole 
of it as printed in 1839, goes on as fol- 
lows: — 

** On the morning of the 19th, that is yesterday, 
the Ameer came over from the Bala Hissar early 
in the morning with a letter from his son, the 
Governor of Ghuzni, reporting that the Russian 
agent had arrived at that city on his way to Ca- 
bool. Dost Mahomed Khan said that he had 
come for my counsel on the occasion; that he 
wished to have nothing to do with any other power 
than the British ; that he did not wish to receive 
any agent of any power whatever, so long as he 
had a hope of sympathy from us; and that he 
would order the Russian agent to be turned out, 
detained on the road, or act in the way I desired 
him. 

“ T asked the Ameer if he knew on what busi- 
ness the agent had come, and if he were really an 
agent from Russia; he replied, that I had read 
all his letters from Candahar, and that he knew 
nothing more. I replied, that it was a sacred rule 
among civilised nations not to refuse to receive 
emissaries in time of peace, and that I could not 
take upon myself to advise him to refuse any one 
who declared himself duly accredited, but that the 
Ameer had it in his power to show his feelings on 
the occasion by making a full disclosure to the 
British Government of the errand on which the 
individual had come; to which he most readily 
assented. 

“ After this the Ameer despatched a servant on 
the road to Ghuzni, to prevent the agent’s enter- 
ing Cabool without notice ; but so rapid had been 
his journey, that he met him a few miles from the 
city, which he entered in the afternoon, attended 
by two of the Ameer’s people. He has not yet 
seen the Ameer ; he has sent a letter from Count 
Simonitch, which I have seen, and states that he 
is the bearer of letters from Mahomed Shah and 
the Emperor of Russia.” 

Now, here was the alleged tool of Russia 
putting himself in the hands of the British 
agent to act as he should goss | 
to encounter any risk in the way of offend- 
ing Russia by affronting and sending back 
the Emperor’s agent, -~ and ready toe venture 
to do what Sir Alexander Burnes did not 
dare to venture to advise, and offering, 
what he afterwards fulfilled, to communi- 
cate all that passed between him and the 
Russian agent to the agent of Britain. 
Then this reception, by the Dost, of a 
Russian agent, and his refusal subse- 
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quently, after the British Government had 
abandoned him, to dismiss him, were the 
main grounds alleged for the necessity of 
going to war to depose him. Yet every 
syllable of this account was withheld from 
. the knowledge of Parliament and of the 
country, which had to judge whether the 
war was just or not. Next he came to 
the very remarkable confidential despatch 
of the 23rd of December, 1838, addressed 
by Sir Alexander Burnes to the Governor 
Genera! of India. In this despatch which, 
in the crisis crerted by the arrival of a 
Russian agent at Cabul, Sir Alexander 
Burnes addressed directly and confidentially 
to the Governor General himself, he describ- 
ed the state and circumstances of Cabul, 
with a view to advise the Governor General 
as to the policy to be adopted; he ex- 
plained the position of the Ameer; the 
dangers from Persia and the Sikhs, and 
the quarters to which he could look for 
support. Three paragraphs as to these 
matters he would give to the House— 


“The unhappy differences which have so long 
reigned in this country have, as your Lordship is 
aware, been greatly aggravated by the measures 
pursued by the ruler of Lahore. The chiefs of 
Afghanistan have for years past avowed their 
anxious desire to connect themselves with the 
British Government in India, as well from the 
exalted notions entertained of it as from the be- 
lief of its ability to assist them, but the British 
Government has stood aloof or sent cold and 
distant replies to their solicitations. The ex-King 
at Loodiana, after a lapse of years, partly equipped 
himself in 1833 in our territories, and, crossing 
the Indus, marched to Candahar, where he was 
defeated. The chiefs of Afghanistan universally 
believed that the British Government had en- 
couraged the ex-King, and were satisfied that we 
should have hastened to acknowledge him had he 
been successful. An open avowal of our anxiety 
for his success could not have been productive of 
worse consequences than the course which was 
actually taken, yet it did not alienate the chiefs 
from us. They had driven Shooja ool Moolk 
from Candahar, but in their absence Runjeet 
Singh seized on Peshawur, and gave rise to new 
anxieties. Seeing that they had no hopes from 
us, the Afghan chiefs turned their attention to 
other quarters, and we have thus quickened the 
designs of the powers to the westward. But such 
was still the friendly disposition of these chiefs, 
that though they had written in every direction, 
they availed themselves of your Lordship’s arrival 
in India to address a new Governor General, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that the result of 
that address has been productive of benefit to the 
State, and stayed for a while many evils. 

“ When it formerly occurred to Dost Mahomed 
Khan that he must sue for aid elsewhere, he ad- 
dressed severally the Emperor of Russia, the 
Kings of Persia and Bokhara, and to one and all 
his letters were of the same tenor; that he had a 
powerful enemy to cope with in Runjeet Singh, 
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applied to the all-powerful Government of the 
British, who were rulers of India, but had applied 
in vain ; that the British had, as he believed, be. 
friended Shooja ool Moolk in attacking him, and 
were the well-wishers of Kunjeet Singh to his “rg. 
judice; that he had abundance of men, but ng 
money to pay them, and he therefore implored 
the Mahomedan rulers to aid him, as was their 
duty in a holy cause, and the Emperor of Russig 
he. courted, as will be seen in his letter, because 
of his power as a monarch and his influence in 
Persia, to which the ruler of Cabool now professed 
his willingness to ally himself. The result of this 
application has been the transmission of expensive 
presents by the Emperor, with a letter in reply 
more than gracious, ostensibly written to en 
courage commerce, though there be not a word on 
that subject in the Ameer’s communication, and 
this letter is sent by Captain P. Vickovitch, who 
is charged with messages direct from the Em. 
peror, and who is, by Count Simonitch’s letter, 
authorised to act and communicate as if he had 
been his Excellency himself. The whole of these 
important documents are, however, before your 
Lordship, and as they involve matters ot the first 
moment, I have thought it right to transmit, be- 
sides translations, copies of the correspondence 
in Persian, as well as a facsimile of the Emperor's, 
which I have not the means of translating from 
the Russian language, This dazzling specimen of 
caligraphy, together with the very friendly ex- 
pressions contained in it, coming from one who 
enumerates so many of his lofty titles as his Im- 
perial Majesty, has excited a stirring sensation, 
nor do I conceal that I have looked on with 
mingled feelings of astonishment and regret. 
“The indication of friendship, which has been 
put forth by your Lordship’s administration, has 
arrested for a time the despair which had taken 
possession of the Afghan nation. The language 
which Dost Mahomed Khan and every Maho- 
medan has held since a British mission entered 
this country is, that they would stand by us to the 
last, and seek no aid or connexion while there 
was a hope of friendship from a nation dear to 
them for the strict maintenance of its treaties, 
and celebrated, above all others, for its liberality, 
justice, and honour. With these words in his 
mouth, Dost Mahomed Khan came to inform me 
of the arrival of the Russian agent, of his deter- 
mination to be guided by my advice, and even 
refuse to receive him, if it were disagreeable to 
me. I saw that I dare not seek to hinder an in- 
dependent chief from receiving an agent, for as it 
is justly held to be a law in civilized countries 
never to attack a nation in one of this, its most 
sacred rights, I should have incurred a respon- 
sibility, and I am sure never been honoured by 
your Lordship’s approbation. Though the mes- 
senger has been received and delivered his letters, 
I trust that the friendly devotion of Dost Ma- 
homed Khan in asking my advice, and next hand- 
ing to me all the letters brought by the emissary 
will remain in your Lordship’s mind, as proofs of 
sincerity and conciliation, highly to be appreciated, 
and the more so as the British have as yet made 
no avowal of their support to his power, while he 
has reeeived declarations from others, the sin- 
cerity of which can be no longer questioned.” 


He proceeded to say that Dost Mahommed 
had informed him of what passed at the 





who threatened his very existence ; that he had 
Mr. Dunlop 


interview between him and Captain Vico- 
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yich, acquainting the Governor General 
that the Russian agent had offered assist- 
ance in money and otherwise, and had even 
promised the payment of an annual sum 
as long as Dost Mahommed continued to 
show friendship to Russia. Sir Alexander 
next went on to say, that in his (Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes’s) opinion, after such strong 
demonstrations of Russia having interested 
herself in Affghan affairs it was his delibe- 
rate conviction ‘‘ that much more vigorous 
proceedings than the Government might 
wish or contemplate are necessary to coun- 
teract Russian and Persian intrigue in other 
quarters than have been hitherto exhibit- 
ed.” These vigorous measures he pro- 
ceeds immediately to explain were to use 
every influence with Runjeet Singh to ob- 
tain a reasonable settlement of the affair 
of Peshawur, and thereby permanently se- 
cure the attachment of Dost Mahommed 
to the British nation. He then argues on 
the propriety of such an arrangement with 
reference to Runjeet Singh’s own interests, 
and again reverts to the necessity of imme- 
diate action in these words— 

“There being therefore facts before us in the 
transactions passing at Cabool, it seems impossi- 
ble, with any regard to our safety, to look on 
longer in silence, If Russia does not entertain 
inimical feelings directly to the British in India, 
she avows that she wishes for the good offices of 
the chiefs on our frontier, and promises them her 
own in return, so that it is useless to conceal from 
ourselves that evils must flow from such con- 
nexions. It is indeed casting before us a chal- 
lenge, It is a trite maxim, that prevention is 
better than cure, and we now have both in our 
hands; we might certainly wish to delay a while 
longer before acting, but tt is now in our power, 
by the extended immediate exercise of our already 
established influence, to counteract every design 
injurious to us.” 

Once more again, he reiterates the specific 
measures which he had recommended, and 
concludes his despatch thus— 

“Skould the conduct of Dost Mahomed Khan 
in his frank divulgement of all that has passed 
meet with your Lordship’s approbation, it seems 
a suitable preliminary step, if your Lordship re- 
solves on making any change in our view, to set 
out by addressing a letter of thanks to this chief 
for the proofs which he has rendered of his friend- 
ship and fidelity. 

“TI trust that the free expression of my senti- 
ments will not prove displeasing to your Lordship. 
I am emboldened by the confidence which has 
Placed me here to speak according to my con- 
Vietion.” 

The despatch, in short, was an earnest 
pleading on behalf of Dost Mahommed, 
giving grounds for the assurance of his fide- 
ity and trustworthiness. Now here he (Mr. 
Dunlop) must do justice to the hand which 
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had prepared this document for the House. 
He must have been a man of genius, who- 
ever he was. An ordinary man would have 
given up this despatch as hopeless for any 
use to be made of it, and proper only to be 
suppressed ; but with a masterly boldness 
of falsehood which excited wonder even 
more than indignation, he had by his mani- 
pulation of it turned it to the very opposite 
purpose to that which the writer intended. 
The course he took was this :—He in the 
first place retained the short concluding 
sentence to keep up the character of the 
letter being a free trade and full confiden- 
tial outpouring of Sir Alexander’s convic- 
tions. Then he preserves all the start- 
ling sentences regarding the appearance 
of the Russian agent, his interview with 
the Dost, his alluring offers ; the danger 
to be apprehended from Russian and 
Persian intrigues, and the necessity for 
vigorous and immediate action; but all the 
other paragraphs have been suppressed, and 
note word remains to express what really 
were the vigorous measures recommended by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, or his earnest plead- 
ing on behalf of Dost Mahommed and the 
grounds of it; so that, placed as it was in 
the midst of documents all leading in one 
direction, it could not be read among the 
papers of 1839, except as an incitement to 
the war which followed; and thus this 
long, argumentative, fervent pleading by 
Sir Alexander Burnes on behalf of Dost 
Mahommed, and of the policy of making a 
friend of him, was actually perverted 
into an alarmed, short, urgent appeal to 
the Governor General to lose no time in 
rising up to crush him. Next came a 
letter from Sir William Macnaghten, in 
answer to this appeal made by Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes on behalf of Dost Mahom- 
med. It was along document, but the blue 
book of 1839 reduced it tothree paragraphs, 
pointing out the necessity of calling upon 
the Dost to dismiss the Russian agent, 
and at the same time holding out some 
vague promise of good offices to be ren- 
dered after the departure of Vicovich. 
All the rest of the letter of Sir William 
Macnaghten, disapproving entirely of the 
course which had been adopted by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and condemning the 
expectation of pecuniary aid which he had 
held out to the Candahar brothers if they 
should break off from Persia was sup- 
pressed. From the letter as then pub- 
lished no suspicion could have arisen 
that there had been any difference of 
between the policy advised by Sir Alexan- 
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der Burnes and that determined to be adopt- 
ed by the Governor General. Everything 
which tended to show this difference of 
opinion had been studiously suppressed. 
In the debate in 1842 the noble Lord, the 
present Foreign Secretary, had appealed 
to the circumstance of the opinions and 
arguments of Sir William Macnaghten in 
this letter having been withheld as a proof 
of the impartiality with which the altera- 
tions in the despatches had been made. 
He believed, however, that the India Board 
had deceived not only the Parliament, but 
the noble Lord himself, for it was impos- 
sible to read the despatch without seeing 
that the object of the mutilation was to 
conceal the fact that Sir Alexander Burnes 
had advocated a policy the opposite to 
that which the Governor General adopted. 
Along with Sir William's letter came one 
for the Dost from the Governor General to 
be delivered when Sir Alexander thought 
most suitable. Sir Alexander had recom- 
mended a letter of thanks to the Dost for 
his proofs of ‘friendship and fidelity.” 
The one sent contained a peremptory de- 
mand that the Dost should dismiss the 
Russian agent; if not, Sir Alexander 
Burnes would be recalled. The receipt of 
this despatch overwhelmed Sir Alexander 
Burnes and crushed his hopes of success. 
He had confidently expected that by secur- 
ing the friendship of the Dost, so entirely 
as he thought within our reach, he would 
place the interests of Britain in Central 
Asia on a firm basis, and defeat the in- 
trigues of Russia ; and he had confidently 
appealed to the Dost’s proposals about 
Peshawur as indisputable proofs that there 
was no ground for the fear entertained by 
the advisers of the Governor General that 
he was likely to entertain ‘‘ extravagant 
pretensions.’’ This overthrow of his policy, 
and annihilation of his hopes sadly dis- 
heartened him. Still, with that gallantry 
which belonged to him, he endeavoured 
to do his duty as an agent, pressing on 
the Dost the views of his Government, and 
placing them before him in the strongest 
light. He had an interview with the 
Dost, and gave an account of it in the 
despatch to which I have now to call the 
attention of the House, and which is dated 
January 26, 1838. Of all the falsifications 
erpetrated, this, as regards Sir Alexan- 
er Burnes, was the most cruel, as it falsely 
represents him as himself expressing views 
directly opposite to those which he really 
held. The despatch as written commences 
thus — 


Mr. Dunlop 
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“T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letters of the 25th of November and 24 of 
December last, which reached me about the same 
time, and conveyed the views of the Right Honou. 
able the Governor General regarding the over 
tures made by Dost Mahomed Khan for adjusti 
his differences with the Sikhs, and the apprehen, 
sion that the Maharaja would not be dicposed ty 
surrender Peshawur on those terms, but be mom 
likely to restore it to Sooltan Mohomed Khan, its 
former governor.” 


And it goes on to say that he lost no tim 
in making known to him the circumstaneeg 
‘*as well as the sentiments of his Lord 
ship on them.”” As printed, however, a 
notice is taken of the letters acknowledged 
to be received, but the despatch is madety 
begin with the word ‘‘ regarding ”’ in the 
middle of the sentence, while the words ast 
his making known to the Dost the Governor 
General’s sentiments are struck out. Ip 
this way and by other alterations, the re 
marks and arguments used by Sir Alexap 
der in his interview with the Dost have the 
character given to them of being his owa 
views, instead of being merely, as they 
were, those of the Governor General urged 
on the Dost in the most effective form, 
Then, after detailing all the arguments used 
by him and Dost Mahommed’s replies, Sir 
Alexander goes on to lay his own opinion 
on the Dost’s views before the Indian Go 
vernment ; he says— 


“T have thus placed before the Right Honou- 
able the Governor General the opinions and views 
entertained by the ruler of Cabool, and the nature 
of the arguments which I have opposed them, It 
has appeared to me that they call for much deli- 
beration. It will be seen that this chief is not 
| bent on possessing Peshawur, or in gratifying an 
enmity towards his brothers, but simply pursuing 





; the worldly maxim of securing himself from it 
| jury. The arguments which he has adduced seem 


deserving of every consideration.” 


He then proceeds to discuss them, and his 
conclusion is thus expressed— 


“It is evident, therefore, that in this chief we 
have one who is ready to meet us ; and from what 
is ‘passing in Central Asia at this moment, it is 
anything but desirable to exhibit indifference t 
the solicitations of one whose position makes him 
courted, and whom aid may render powerful for 
or against us.” 


One other passage from this part of the 
despatch, he (Mr. Dunlop) would also give 
as showing Sir Alexander’s opinion of the 
scheme afterwards adopted by the Governor 
General of restoring Shah Soojah— 


“ Under such circumstances, it might be urged 
that all interference had better be avoided ; but 
this, as it appears to me, would be, under the 





existing state of things, a very doubtful line 4 
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Jicy, unless it is intended to put forth the ex- 
King at Loodiana, secure through him a footing 
in these countries, and sweep the present rulers 
from their authority, which has happily never 
been contemplated.” : 

Now, in addition to the alterations already 


adverted to, all this latter part of the de- 
spatch giving Sir Alexander's own opinion 
on the Dost’s views was also left out. By 
this most dishonest suppression of pera- 
graphs and parts of paragraphs, the de- 
spatch, as originally printed in 1839, was 
made to bear all the appearance of ex- 
pressing Sir Alexander Burnes’s own sen- 
timents, while in truth he was only urging 
on the Dost the views of the Government ; 
thus imputing to Sir Alexander Burnes the 
very sentiments which he sincerely repudi- 
ated. Even after thus throwing cold water 
on all the expectations held out to him by 
Sir Alexander, the Dost still clung to the 
hope that the views of the Governor Gene- 
ral might be changed ; and in February, 
1838, Sir Alexander wrote a letter to Sir 
William Macnaghten, proving that there 
was even yet no reluctance on the part of 
the Dost to get rid of the Russian emis- 
sary. The Dost submitted to Sir Alexan- 
der the draft of the answer he intended to 
give to the Russian letter, and Sir Alexan- 
der, desirous of keeping things open, re- 
quested him to leave out certain passages, 
and the letter was so modified by the Dost. 
The account of this is of course suppressed. 
All this was done while Russia was holding 
out the strongest assurances of support to 
the Dost, and while we were entirely hold- 
ing back. Finally, the Governor General 
adhered to his policy and Sir Alexander 
Burnes withdrew. As the Dost truly 
said in one of his letters on this occa- 
sion, ‘I have not abandoned the British, 
the British have abandoned me.” Sir 
Alexander was obliged to deliver the 
Governor General’s letter, and come away, 
and the Dost resumed relations with the 
Russian emissary. On his journey to 
Lahore Sir Alexander Burnes ascertained 
that, had the Governor General submitted 
to Runjeet Singh the proposal by the Dost 
as to Peshawur he would in all probabilit 
have accepted it, but Sir Alexander Burnes’s 
despatch to that effect was suppressed. He 
(Mr. Dunlop) had no intention of discus- 
sing the relative, merits of the two courses 
of policy then opposed to each other, but 
it was only an act of justice to Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes to give the opinion of Mr. 
Kaye, the historian of the war, who ob- 
serves— 

“ Had the British Government endeavoured to 
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effect an amicable arrangement between the Ameer 
and the Maharajah, there is no room to doubt 
that Dost Mahommed would have rejected all 
overtures from the Westward, and proved to usa 
firm and faithful ally. But instead of this we 
offered him nothing but our sympathy; and Dost 
Mahommed, with all respect for the British Go- 
vernment, looked for something more substantial 


than mere meaningless words.” 
* * a * * 


“It was, however, decreed that Dost Mahommed 

was a hostile chief, and the policy of the British 
Government soon made him one. Had Burnes 
been left to obey the dictates of his own reason 
and to use the light of his own experience, he 
would have conciliated both the Candahar Sirdars 
and the Cabul: Ameer, and raised up an effective 
bulwark against Persian invasion and Russian in- 
trigue. We refused to detach Kohun Dil Khan 
from the Persian alliance, and we deliberately 
drove Dost Mahommed Khan intoit. In fact, our 
policy at this time seems to have been directed to 
the creation of those very difficulties, to encounter 
which the British Government launched into the 
Affghan War.” 
There were numerous other mutilations in 
the papers, but he would not specially 
notice them—their main object being to 
prevent the discovery of the mode in which 
other documents had been dealt with; but 
there was one letter to which he should 
advert, and should advert with sorrow, 
dated June 2, 1838, and which, though not 
marked as omitted from the papers of 
1839, was, in point of fact, not published 
among them. Sir Alexander Burnes, in 
his despatches, had testified not only to 
the impolicy, but to the injustice of the 
course which had been pursued. Would 
that he had never in any degree descended 
from that high position! But he was 
in a subordinate position, and was na- 
turally reluctant to throw himself out of his 
employment, by refusing to co-operate in 
the course of policy now decided on, and 
giving offence to his superiors. It would 
have been better for him had he made the 
sacrifice. He would have escaped the 
cruel death which that employment brought 
on him, and would have made it impossible 
for those superiors to attempt to falsify the 
opinions of one who had publicly proclaimed 
them by declining even to act in the carry- 
ing out of a policy he so entirely con- 
demned. Unhappily he did not take that 
course, and when it was finally decided that 
{the Dost must be deposed, he, in this de- 
spatch of June 2, pointed out what he 
eonsidered the best way of accomplishing 
that object. Even in that letter, however, 
he suggested that the question might yet 
be reconsidered. He observed— 

“ But it remains to be reconsidered why we 
cannot act with Dost Mahomed. He is a man of 
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undoubted ability, and has at heart high opinions 
of the British nation ; and if half you must do for 
others were done for him, and offers made which 
he could see conduced to his interests, he would 
abandon Persia and Russia to-morrow. It may 
be said that that opportunity has been given 
to him, but I would rather discuss this in person 
with you, for I think there is much to be said for 
him. Government have admitted that at best he 
had but a choice of difficulties, and it should not 
be forgotten that we promised nothing, and Persia 
and Russia held out a great deal.” 

He (Mr. Dunlop) bad now submitted the 
ease to the House, and what, there- 
fore, did he ask the House to do? 
First of all, he asked them to look at 
the evils which the suppression of evidence 
and the publication of false documents 
had done. It had, in the first place, done 
grievous injustice to the character and 
memory of Sir Alexander Burnes. That 
officer was at least a faithful servant and 
did his duty well, and he was himself the 
first victim of the Affghan war. His body 
was hacked in pieces by the Affghans, who 
looked on him as the representative of 
the British policy. But his reputation was 
mangled still more cruelly by those who 
should have defended itand handed his name 
down to posterity with honour. He had been 
falsely held out by the Government which 
had employed him—and so far as they were 
concerned would have been sent down to 


posterity—as the instigator and adviser of 
that unjust and calamitous war, and this for 
the dastardly purpose of sereening themselves 
from a condemnation which they were con- 
scious that they deserved, and laying on 
him the obloquy of a charge of which they 


knew him to be innocent. Then consider, 
in the second place, the injustice done to 
Dost Mahommed, We had ruined his 
family, made him captive, and deprived 
him of his throne. Surely that might 
have been enough; but, not content with 
that, we published false despatches which 
made it appear that he was faithless to 
us, and deserved all the injuries which he 
had sustained. At a subsequent period 
the Dost recovered his dominions, and 
when our Empire in India was tottering, 
he might have avenged himself by merely 
gathering troops in Cabul, and so creating 
an alarm which would have prevented Sir 
John Lawrence from sending reinforce- 
ments to Delhi, and thus have imposed upon 
us the task of reconquering India. But 
he abstained from taking such a step, thus 
contrasting the noble conduct of a Ma- 
hommedan chief with the tortuous policy 
of a so-called Christian State. But those 
were not the only results of these suppres- 
Mr. Dunlop 
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sions. They had discredited throughog 
the whole world the authority of our Stay 
papers. It had been the boast of this com, 
try that whatever lies might be palmed of 
by unscrupulous Governments abroad, jy 
this free country our papers laid before Py. 
liament were truthful, and might be relief 
upon. Their character was now destroyed, 
The author of a German history of the Af. 
ghan war, heading one of his chapten, 
‘Sir Alexander Burnes, the Instigator of 
the War,”’ had assured his readers that his 
account might be relied on, because he had 
taken it from the English State document 
which had been laid before Parliament, hy 
future editions of his work that author would 
have to alter entirely his narrative, and 
confess that those papers were as worth. 
less as if they had been prepared by th 
most frequently perjured despot of the Con. 
tinent. Was it possible for the country 
ever to put faith in State papers again? He 
confessed his confidence in them had been 
utterly shaken since the discovery of this 
affair, and he did not know that he coull 
ever again trust the papers that were 
laid ‘on the table of that House. But 
besides, a grievous insult and dishonour 
had been done to the Sovereign. Such 
papers are laid upon the table “ by Her 
Majesty’s command.”” Her name was ap 
pealed to as the stamp of their truthfulness 
and authenticity, and yet her own servants 
had not shrunk from using that name as 
the voucher and cover of a lie. They had 
also committed a fraud upon Parliament. 
Ministers were responsible to Parliament, 
from which they asked a judgment upon 
their conduct ; but, instead of laying be 
fore that House the real and genuine 
documents on which its judgments was 
founded, they had abstracted from those 
statements of most material facts on 
which it was to be based ; they had 
mutilated them as to present the very 
opposite of what they really were, and 
by that means had sought to avoid the 
censure they might otherwise have incur 
red. Ifa criminal tried at the Old Bailey 
were to tender forged documents in his de- 
fence, he would be guilty only of a moral 
crime. He owes no allegiance to the 
Court. But the Ministers of this country 
owed an allegiance to Parliament whieh 
bound them by constitutional obligations 
to lay on the table none but honest and 
correct versions of the papers by which 
their own conduct was to be judged; 9 
that in their case there was not only 4 
moral but a political crime. Again, these 
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proceedings had seriously shaken the con- 
fidence of the country in public men— 
a very grievous evil, because that con- 
fidence above every other thing enabled 
Government to work successfully and har 

moniously. Under these circumstances he 
asked for a Committee to investigate this 
matter. It was due to the memory of Sir 
Alexander Burnes that this should take 
place, and that if necessary the wrong done 
to that officer should be authoritatively ac- 
knowledged and redressed by the Report 
of a Committee of that House. It was 
due likewise to Dost Mahommed, not only 
in justice, but now also in gratitude, that a 
like redress should be given tohim. It was 
right also that the conduct of those parties 
who were the occasion and instruments of 
this wrong-doing, should be exposed, in 
order that others might be deterred from 
the commission of a like offence. He did 
not wish to make the inquiry with any idea 
of punishment, because after so great a 
lapse of time there would be no sympathy 
with such a proceeding. If, however, the 


House of Commons shrank from exposing 
the circumstances to which his Motion re- 
ferred, it would make itself a participator 
in the wrong that had been done; and 
would acquiesce in the deception that had 
been practised upon itself; while, by 


screening those who had committed it 
from even exposure, an encouragement 
would be held out to its repetition. The 
Committee might also advantageously con- 
sider whether any and what precautions 
should be taken hereafter to secure that 
documents placed before Parliament were 
fair, accurate, and genuine. That would, 
no doubt, be a delicate task. He had 
himself no suggestion to make on this 
point; nor did he so far anticipate the re- 
sults of an inquiry as to say that it was 
necessary that any precaution should be 
taken at all. All he asked was that a 
careful inquiry should be instituted as the 
only means by which the confidence of the 
public could be restored. It might be said 
that if any check such as that adopted in 
the American Senate were established in 
this country, the deception would reappear 
m another ;.ape, because our agents 
abroad would write mere formal despatches 
with nothing in them, and then send pri- 
vate despatches of a totally different pur- 
port. That might to a certain extent be 
true, and the Committee would have to 
consider whether such a risk ought to be 
encountered, or whether some better mode 
of securing the authenticity of the State 
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papers submitted to Parliament could not 
be devised. However that might be, he 
was sure that if the House refused to in- 
quire into the subject at all they would 
only be courting the repetition of these 
transactions, and exposing themselves to 
the same want of confidence which at pre- 
sent attached to those who had been im- 
plicated in them. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
consider the ‘Correspondence relating to Aff- 
ghanistan,’ as presented to this House in 1839, 
and the same Correspondence as presented in 
1858, and printed by special order of the House 
in 1859, and to report on the discrepancies be- 
tween the two; and also to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the preparation of that Correspon- 
dence for being presented on the former of these 
occasions ; and to teport their opinion whether 
any, and, if any, what, precautions should be taken 
to secure that Documents presented to this House 
by the Government as Copies or Extracts of Cor- 
respondence or other Papers shall give a true re- 
presentation of the contents of such Correspon- 
dence or Papers.” 


Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY second- 
ed the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it is 
usual for one hon. Member who has to re- 
ply toa speech of detail delivered on an 
interesting topic by another hon. Member, 
to compliment him on the temper and mo- 
deration with which he has stated his case. 
I am sorry that I cannot pay that compli- 
ment to the hon. and learned Member who 
has made this statement, for I think he 
would have displayed more judgment and 
none the less recommended his Motion to 
the attention of the House if he had ab- 
stained from those violent vituperations 
which I must take leave to repudiate in 
terms as strong as those which the hon. 
Gentleman has used. I speak of the ac- 
cusations of falsehood, perjury, and I know 
not what—aspersions which are not com- 
monly employed by those who take part 
in our debates. It might perhaps be 
thought that we have lately had topics of 
foreign politics pertaining to the present 
time sufficient to occupy the attention of 
the House of Commons ; and anybody who 
entered the House casually this evening 
might hardly have expected to find that at a 
moment of great public interest in regard 
to matters passing in many quarters of the 
world, Parliament would be occupied in 
discussing an event of more than twenty 
years’ standing—the merits and demerits 
of the operations in Affghanistan, At the 
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same time I am far from wishing to dis- 

ute the perfect right of the hon. and 
the Member to bring this question 
under the consideration of the House. 
The speech which he has made may be di- 
vided into two parts—the one of a public 
nature, touching the policy of the Indian 
and British Governments in respect to the 
affairs of Affghanistan and Central Asia ; 
the other of a personal character, and 
having reference to the memory of Lieu- 
tenant Sir Alexander Burnes. I will begin 
with the latter division, and I do not admit 
that the papers which were presented in 
1839-did convey that false impression 
which the hon. Member asserts, in regard 
to the manner in which Sir Alexander 
Burnes performed the dut'es imposed on 
him .in Affghanistan. In the first place, 
the whole argument of the hon. and learned 
Member proceeds, as it appears to me, on 
the erroneous and totally false assumption 
that it was Lieutenant Burnes who was to 
direct the Governor General of India, and 
not the Governor General who was to be 
master of the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman says it was Sir 
Alexander Burnes’s opinion that Dost Ma- 
hommed was in the British interest ; that 
his fidelity was to be relied upon; that it was 
better policy to cultivate an alliance with 
him than to take part with Runjeet Singh ; 
that the Governor General was to blame, 
and the British Government, who sup- 
ported him, were guilty of a most atrocious 
crime in not allowing themselves to be 
guided by Lieutenant Burnes, who was 
sent on a special mission, instead of judg- 
ing for themselves on the larger range of 
facts within their knowledge. Now, Sir 
Alexander Burnes was certainly a highly 
respectable person, and a man, no doubt, 
of great energy and activity of character ; 
but he fell into that mistake which subor- 
dinate agents are apt sometimes to commit 
—namely, that of ideotifying himself with 
the Government to which he was sent, of 
being too easily misled, and believing 
everything that was said to him ; and all 
this, perhaps, not only from natural simpli- 
city of character, but from not being pos- 
sessed of certain facts with which he could 
compare the statements that were made to 
him. He believed implicitly in the friend- 
liness of Dost Mahommed to Great Britain, 
and in the dependence which might be 
placed upon an alliance with him ; and he 
also thought that the demands which Dost 
Mahommed made were such as the Indian 
Government ought to have complied with. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Well, let us put that to the test by com, 
paring it with things which the hon. Mey, 
ber himself has stated to-night. The ho, 
Gentleman said that when this Russin 
agent, Lieutenant Vicovich, arrived 
Cabul, Dost Mahommed communicated thy 
fact—which it was certainly not easy fq 
him to conceal—and asked Sir Alexandy 
Burnes what he should do—whether ly 
should send him back or not ?—that § 
Alexander Burnes asked him what Lig. 
tenant Vicovich had come about; and | 
understood the hon. Member to say that 
the answer of Dost Mahommed was tha 
he really knew nothing about it — tha 
all he knew was contained in two le 
ters which he himself had written to the 
Ameers of Candahar, which he showed 
Sir Alexander Burnes. Why, the fact 
really was that this Lieutenant Vicovich 
brought an answer from the Em 

of Russia to a letter which Dost My 
hommed had sentlong ago to St. Peter 
burg, having applied to Persia, to Russia, 
and, I think, to Bokhara, for assistance in 
a war which he wanted to carry cn against 
Runjeet Singh. And yet this Dost Mahom- 
med, whose word was so implicitly to be 
taken, assured Sir Alexander Burnes that 
he knew nothing about Lieutenant Vico 
vich, except that he had arrived, knowing 
all the while that that officer had come with 
an answer to an application for assistance 
which he had himself made several months 
before. This Russian agent was the bearer 
of a letter from his Government in answer 
to an application which had been made to 
them just as long previously as was neces 
sary for the message to go to St. Peters 
burg, and the answer to return. Here 
Lieutenant Burnes exhibited much sim- 
plicity. Then further, the Dost said that, 
as a mark of his frankness and good faith, 
he would show Lieutenant Burnes a copyd 
the draught of the letter which he was going 
to write in reply to the communication from 
Ruasia ; and Burnes seemed to think that 
because the Dost had made some alters 
tions in that draft at his suggestion, that 
was complete proof of his good faith. I am 
sure nothing can be more easily conceived 
than that the draught which was submitted 
to Lieutenant Burnes was one thing, and the 
letter which was actually sent. off was of & 
totally different character. The letter from 
the Emperor, no doubt, expressed a desire 
for alliance, acecmpanied by many compli- 
mentary phrases. I say it was perfectly 
right, in the letter which has been refe 

to, to substitute the words the Russian Ge 
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yernment for the words the Emperor, and to 
omit the words which would have identified 
the Emperor in person with the communica- 
tion made to Dost Mahommed. If you found 
that the Russian Emperor was entering 
into communication with a Power on your 
frontier, evidently for purposes hostile to 
you, and if you wanted the Russian Go- 
vernment to disavow that proceeding — 
which they did—-and to recall their agent— 
which they did—surely nothing could have 
been more unwise than to pin them down 
to that which you wished them to disavow, 
and to make it impossible, consistently 
with their honour, to undo that which your 
remonstrances were especially intended to 
induce them to retract. If you were to 
say that it should have been the policy of 
Great Britain to drive Russia into a corner, 
and compel her to a quarrel and to war, 
then I own that the means taken to avoid 
these consequences may be found fault 
with ; but I do not think any one will ven- 
ture to say that such ought to have been our 
object ; and, therefore, I say it was right, 
so far as the production of the papers went, 
not to drive the Emperor of Russia into a 
position where persunal pique would pre- 
vent him from doing that which we wished 
him to do. We come now to the main 
question. What is the history of the whole 
transaction? It is this—that Dost Ma- 
hommed and Runjeet Singh were enemies ; 
that Runjeet Singh was in possession of Pe- 
shawur, and Dost Mahommed wanted to get 
it back from him; and that while Runjeet 
Singh was our friend Dost Mahommed could 
not be relied upon. I speak of that time, 
not of the present. I quite go with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, in 
saying that at the present moment, fortu- 
nately, all these former disputes have 
passed away, and that the Indian Govern- 
ment is in the best possible relations with 
Dost Mahommed. But it was not so then. 
At the time to which the discussion relates 
Dost Mahommed applied for aid to Russia 
and Persia, then the instrument of Russia, 
and to the Khan of Bokhara. Russia was 
then in a state of active hostility to Eng- 
land in regard to our Asiatic affairs. She 
was entering into close communication with 
Persia, and urging that State to gain pos- 
session of Herat, which, in Persian occu- 
pation, would have been practically a Rus- 
sian outpost. Russia had sent the agent, 
Lieutenant Vicovich, to Cabul to enlist the 
army of the Dost in her cause, and there 
was also another messenger ready to have 
gone on to Runjeet Singh, to persuade him 
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to join the general alliance of hostility 
against the British power in India, All 
these things were perfectly well known to 
the British Government. Lord Auckland 
and the Government at home were well 
aware of them, and the course to be adopt- 
ed with regard to them did not depend on 
the opinion which Lieutenant Burnes might 
give as to the fidelity of Dost Mahommed, 
or his disposition to be friendly with Eng- 
land. No doubt the arrival of Lieutenant 
Burnes in Cabul gave a turn to the calcu- 
lations of Dost Mahommed. Before that 
time he had looked for support against 
Runjeet Singh to Russia, Persia, and 
others; but when Lieutenant Burnes ar. 
rived he began to change his policy, and 
to entertain hopes of obtaining his object 
by the assistance of England. He, there- 
fore, told Lieutenant Burnes, as a circum- 
stance which had happened without any 
expectation, that Lieutenant Vicovich had 
arrived all of a sudden, and Dost Ma- 
hommed made a display of the utmost 
frankness, for the purpose of inducing 
Lieutenant Burnes to advise the Indian 
Government to grant him the aid which 
he required, and which they were much 
more able to give than Russia. Lieu- 
tenant Burnes recommended that course 
to the Indian Government ; but they, see- 
ing further and looking deeper into the 
matter than the Lieutenant, did not choose 
to throw over their steady ally Runjeet 
Singh to please this wavering Power on 
the other side of the passes. When the In- 
dian Government refused to assist Dost Ma- 
hommed, he abandoned the idea of siding 
with England and reverted to his original 
policy ; he threw himself into the arms of 
Russia and formed an alliance with Persia. 
Lieutenant Burnes was then obliged to quit 
Cabul. The policy which the Governor 
General had adopted required that Dost 
Mahommed should be treated as an enemy, 
because he was allied with those who were 
at that time the enemies of England, and 
was attacking a Power which was the 
friend, ally, and outpost of our Indian pos- 
sessions. Therefore, the whole argument 
rests on the assertion that the opinion of 
Lieutenant Burnes should have been the 
guide of the Government of India, and that 
they deserved every epithet of vituperation 
which the hon. and learned Member out of 


his ample vocabulary has been pleased to 
cast upon them, because they refused to be 


guided by that opinion. It was a short- 
sighted view that Burnes took, and not one 
upon which a responsible Government would 
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have been justified in acting in so grave 
and important a matter. The policy and 
conduct of the Government were regulated, 
not by the opinions of their subordinate 
agent at Cabul, but by the general know- 
ledge which they possessed of the state 
of affairs in the East, of the aggressive 
views then entertained by Russia, and 
of the means by which that State was 
preparing to push disturbance to the 
very frontiers of our Indian possessions. 
If that be so, the question is not the de- 
gree in which Parliament has been misled, 
or in which Lieutenant Burnes has been 
injured, by the omission of portions of his 
despatches in which his personal opinions, 
evidently arising from confusion of ideas, 
misconceptions, and over-credulity, were 
stated, at variance with the views just- 
ly entertained by the Government under 
which he was acting. It is quite true 
that several of the despatches were cur- 
tailed and parts omitted ; but enough re- 
mained to reveal the outline of affairs 
which I have traced, and to show how the 
Dost, having turned from Russia and Per- 
sia to Great Britain for assistance against 
Runjeet Singh, reverted to his former po- 
licy when British aid was refused. If, on 


the one hand, passages containing the 
opinions of Lieutenant Burnes have been 


omitted, on the other hand, a despatch 
written by Sir William Macnaghten, by 
the order of Lord Auckland, censuring in 
very severe terms and disavowing totally 
the policy of Lieutenant Burnes, has also 
been omitted. The opinions of Lieutenant 
Burnes which ate omitted from the de- 
spatches formed no elements in the policy 
which was adopted ; and it was unneces- 
sary to state reasons and opinions by 
which the Indian Government had not 
been guided. It is not necessary when 
you give reasons for the course you pursue 
togive also the reasons against that course. 
They form no part of yourcase. You state 
reasons why you do not do a thing, but it 
is not usual to state reasons which you re- 
fuse to accept and do not act upon. Well, 
in that despatch the Governor General finds 
fault with Lieutenant Burnes for having 
exceeded his instructions—for having en- 
tered into arrangements with the Ameers 
of Candahar totally beyond his powers, 
and for having thus committed the- Indian 
Government beyond his authority. The 
Governor General said that, out of regard 
for him, and not wishing to destroy his 
influence, he did not call upon him to make 
@ public disavowal, but that he must take 
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every opportunity to explain and to show 
that the Governor General was not pre 
pared to make good the engagements which 
Lieutenant Burnes had contracted,  §o, 
also, with regard to Runjeet Singh. The 
Governor General told him what the 

licy of the Government was, and that it was 
not the policy which Lieutenant Burnes 
recommended them to pursue. There is 
another despatch, which is also omitted, 
in which Lieutenant Burnes is taken to 
task for having, while employed in 4 
confidential mission to Affghanistan, com. 
municated his negotiations to the Bom. 
bay newspapers, and for which he was 
deserving the reproach which he received, 
In saying these things, I do not mean 
to impute serious blame to Lieutenant 
Burnes, who acted according to the best 
of his judgment. He thought he was 
doing right in holding out hopes to Dost 
Mahommed and in making provisional en- 
gagements with the Ameers of Candahar, 
But I say his view was a short-sighted 
view. It was not the policy on which the 
Indian Government thought right to act, 
and it should not be made the ground of 
charge against the Indian Government 
that they were not swayed by the opinions 
of Lieutenant Burnes. Lieutenant Burnes 
was not the Governor General and the 
Governor General was not Lieutenant 
Burnes. What was the object for which 
these papers were laid before Parliament? 
It was to show the particular course of 
policy adopted by the Indian Government. 
The papers do show all the reasons which 
induced them to act, and if those reasons 
are sufficient there is their justification. If 
they fall short of being sufficient, the jus- 
tification is wanting. These operations 
were discussed fully at the time, and I am 
not aware that the result of that full dis- 
cussion was to express the blame of Par 
liament upon the course which was thea 
pursued, It was an important course. 
No doubt it was followed by the catastro- 
phe of Cabul. But the catastrophe of Ca- 
bul was not the necessary or the natural 
consequence of the operations which pre- 
ceded it. There was a British force at 
Cabul amply sufficient to hold its ground; 
but, unfortunately—I do not like to speak 
otherwise than well of those who are gone 
—unfortunately the force was commanded 
by a general who from physical infirmity 
was incapable of that exertion either of 
body or mind which was necessary under, 
as I admit, very trying circumstances. 


But if the retreat of that force had 
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been made earlier or not at all, if that 
force had taken possession of the Bala 
Hissar of Cabul, my opinion is that the 
disaster would never have happened. The 
city of Cabul would have furnished them 
with provisions sufficient to last the winter, 
and if any people had suffered from want 
of provisions it would have been the in- 
habitants of the town, and not the British 
army. It is not fair to say, post hoc, 

hoc, that the disaster in the re- 
treat followed the occupation of Cabul, 
and, therefore, was the consequence of it. 
It was the consequence of circumstances 
totally independent of the operation itself. 
The occupation was perfectly successful, 
and if things had been properly ordered 
I am satisfied, in my own mind, that the 
disaster would not have taken place. The 
uestion was whether the Government of 
india were justified in proposing, and the 
Government of this country in adopting, 
the operations which were undertaken. 
Russia was at that time making fear- 
ful strides towards our Indian frontier. 
The Persian Government was at that time 
entirely at the command of Russia. A 
Russian general accompanied the Persian 
army which invested Herat and directed 
the siege. Russia did all she could to es- 
tablish the Persian power at Herat, and, 


by means of the power of Persia, her own 


power. Russia sent Lieutenant Vicovich 
to enlist Dost Mahommed in the same ope- 
rations, and to make Runjeet Singh a 
member of the confederacy. If all that 
had succeeded every man can see what 
danger there would have been of dis- 
turbances in our Indian possessions, espe- 
cially at that time, when the Punjab and 
Scinde were not ours, and our position in 
India was very different from what it for- 
tunately is at present. The Government 
of India took its decision almost simul- 
taneously with the Government here. The 
decision to resort to measures of force for 
the purpose of thwarting that combination 
and preventing its success was, I say, a 
course justified by the best regard to the 
interests of the country, and, whatever 
Lieutenant Burnes and other subordinates 
may have thought, if the Government had 
failed to take it they would have deserved 
those epithets which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has this evening undeservedly 
lavished upon them. The hon. Gentle- 
man, in the simplicity of his nature, seems 
to take for gospel everything which an 
Affghan chief may be pleased to say. 
Those who know anything of Indian af- 
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fairs know that the labyrinth of Affghan 
intrigue is such as requires a great deal 
of experience and sagacity to unravel and 
to expose. There were at that time dif- 
ferences between the members of Dost 
Mahommed’s family. The Sirdars of Can- 
dahar were at variance, and Shah Soojah 
was a claimant of the throne of Cabul; 
and if the Indian Government felt that 
they could not rely on the steadiness of 
Dost Mahommed—if they found that Dost 
Mahommed, not getting from them tho as- 
surances which he wanted, had thrown 
himself into the arms of Russia, and was 
preparing to aid and abet all the hostile 
designs which Russia and Persia had 
on British interests —their natural po- 
licy was to adopt Shah Soojah, who had 
been ruler of Cabul and had been expelled 
by one of the many revolutions which take 
place in Eastern countries. Shah Soojah 
hadas goodarightas Dost Mahommed. The 
natural policy was to take him and place 
him as ruler of Cabul, and to have a friend 
there owing his position to British inter- 
ference, rather than an enemy looking for 
support to Russia and Persia. There was 
nothing, therefore, unnatural in the course 
which the Indian Government took to give 
effect to their policy. It was a fair and 
legitimate exercise of avowed hostility to 
take the deposed Shah Soojah instead of 
Dost Mahommed, who was allied with those 
who were planning objects in hostility to 
British interests in India. Well then, Sir, 
I am really at a loss to see what is the 
particular object which the Committee to 
whom the hon. and learned Member pro- 
poses to refer these papers will have in 
view. Does he propose to refer to a Com- 
mittee now, in 1861, to consider whether 
the Indian and British Governments were 
right in entering upon the occupation of 
Cabul in 1837 or 1838? [Mr. Duntop: 
No!] The hon. and learned Gentleman 
says ‘‘No!” and by the method of ex- 
haustion, that is, therefore, out of the 
question. The object, I presume, will be 
to see in what degree the passages left 
out alter the tendency of the papers to 
support the policy which the Governments 
of India and England at that time pursued. 
The public question is would those papers, 
if those passages had been put in, have 
formed a condemnation of the policy pur- 
sued by the Government—assuming always 
that the papers without those passages 
formed their justification? The only ad- 
ditional evidence which those passages 
give is the opinions of Sir Alexander 
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Burnes; and I say that those opinions 
were not the guide upon which the Go- 
vernment had to make their decision. 
Those passages may have shown that 
Lieutenant Burnes placed more confidence 
than the Governor General in Dost Ma- 
hommed ; but they do not contradict the 
fact that when the Governor General de- 
clined to accept the terms of Dost Ma- 
hommed, upon the condition on whieh the 
proposals were made, Dost Mahommed turn- 
ed to the alliance with Russia. It was 
that ultimate decision of his which deter- 
mined the ultimate course of the Govern- 
ment of India; and assuming, as indeed is 

roved, that this ultimate decision of Dost 
Mahommed did take place, the only question 
which you can put to the Committee is 
this—Was the Government of India justi- 
fied in refusing the alliance upon the con- 
dition attached to it? The condition was 
that weshould unite with Dost Mahommed in 
displacing Runjeet Singh, who was at that 
time in strict alliance with the English Go- 
vernment. I say that if the Government had 
accepted that condition it would have been 
deserving the unmerited epithets so lavishly 
beetowed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. It would have been an act of treachery 
—a breach of faith; it would have been con- 
duct difficult to be justified. But the In- 


dian Government kept faith, I say, with 
Runjeet Singh; it refused to conspire with 
Dost Mahommed to despoil him of the pos- 
sessions he then held, and to which he had 


a good right, If it was a justand aright 
decision on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment, then I say, that decision being the 
motive upon which Dost Mahommed turned 
against them, they had no choice but to 
take that line which Dost Mahommed him- 
self had taken. He said, “I will become 
your enemy,” and the Indian Government 
said, ‘If you are our enemy and join with 
our enemies we will treat you as an enemy, 
and will endeavour to put into your place 
a man who is our friend.’’? Argue as you 
will you are driven to the simple question 
*‘Aye”’ or ‘*No’’ was the policy of the 
Indian Government in regard to Affghan- 
istan a just and a right policy? I say the 
decision of that question cannot turn upon 
the personal opinions of Lieutenant Burnes 
because he was not the man who had to 
determine the policy of the Government of 
India ; but that policy was to be deter- 
mined by the Governor General and those 
who were his advisers, and it is no proof 
whatever that their decision was wrong to 
show me that the opinion of Sir Alexander 
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Burnes happened to be different, and thay 
he believed assurances on the part of Dog 
Mahommed, which the result proved wery 
not well founded. For, if Dost Mahommed 
had really been that steady friend of Eng. 
land which Lieutenant Burnes believed hig 
to be, why did he turn back upon Rugsig 
because the Governor General would no 
assist him to despoil Runjeet Singh of 
Peshawur? Is that what you call ast 

friend, a man resolved to cultivate the 

liance of England? His language was the 
language of a thief and a housebreaker— 
‘Join with me in despoiling a neighbour 
and I will be a friend; if you refuse look 
upon me as anenemy.” I say that wa 
not the sort of man with whom the Indian 
Government would have been justified ig 
founding a system of policy. They would 
have sacrificed a friend to purchase an un. 
certain ally, to gratify a man who was 
ready to become an enemy if they did not 
consent to assist him in despoiling a friend 
and neighbour. I say that any opinion of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, however strong, 
however elaborately expressed, however 
founded upon assertions made to him either 
by Dost Mahommed or his private secretary 
—no opinion of Sir Alexander Burne 
could outweigh the reasons upon which the 
Governor General of India founded his sy» 
tem of operation; and the course of poliey 
which he adopted, and which is now, ae 
cording to the hon. and learned Member's 
proposition, to be inquired into by a Com 
mittee of this House. He will tell me, 
perhaps, that the Committee will have to 
look over the passages that were left out 
of the papers. Well, any Member can do 
that. I am ashamed to say these things go 
very much out of one’s head after a lapseof 
twenty years, and it is only in the course of 
this morning I was able to cast my eyes 
rapidly over that book which the hon, and 
learned Member has been studying so m: 
nutely ; but I will venture to say from 
very cursory inspection that if any maa 
will look over the book with attention he 
will see that that book without the pat 
sages which were omitted does contain all 
the elements on which the policy of the 
Government of India and the concurrence 
of the Government of England need be jut 
tified and shown to be right. If you take 
the full eopy of 1859 and compare the 
passages left out with those that were givet 
before, I believe the passages left out do 
not in any degree alter the grounds upos 
which the system of operations and course 
of policy as to Affghanistan were based. 1 
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come now to the latter part of the hon. and 
Jearned Member’s proposition, that a Com- 
mittee of this House is to be created as 
a standing council, to go to each depart- 
ment of the Government by which papers 
are to be laid before Parliament, and to 

rform the functions of those. officers of 
the Government whose duty it may be to 
look over the papers and to determine to 
grant or to withhold as they may think ex- 

ient. It was observed lately by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire that this House has of 
late rather too much taken into its hands 
the functions of the executive Government; 
but really, if this proposal is adopted, and 
if, whenever papers are to be laid before 
the Parliament, a Committee of this 
House is to be appointed to go to a 
particular office and to make its own 
selection of papers, then I must say this 
House will take a more active part in 
the executive functions of the Govern- 
ment than has ever yet been proposed. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has him- 
self pointed out the futility and the incon- 
venience of that course, because he said 
candidly that if that system were pursued 
this result would follow—that diplomatic 
agents, governors of colonies, military 
and naval officers, and all officers of the 
Government, who had to make reports 
which from their nature would be liable to 
be produced to Parliament, would take 
special care to give nothing about the pro- 
duction of which there could be the slight- 
est doubt, and consequently official corre- 
spondence would become meagre annals of 
ordinary facts, and all the motives of ac- 
tion, all the grounds of policy would be 
confined to private letters, which would not 
be records in the office nor a>cessible to 
Parliament. Thus, not only would the 
object in view be defeated, but great in- 
jury would be done to the public service ; 
for when one Government succeeded an- 
other it would be left in ignorance of the 
real grounds of action and motives for de- 
cisions upon great questions of national im- 
portance. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to hesitate about that part of 
his Motion, and I think upon full considera- 
tion he will agree that it is not a proposi- 
tion which it is expedient to submit to this 
House. In my opinion it comes to this : 
—Does the hon. and learned Member really 
and seriously propose to Parliament in the 
present year 1861 to go into an examina- 
tion of the conduct of the Government in 


1837 and 1838 in regard to the operations 
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in Affghanistan? We should after that, 
perhaps, have prevent to us a Committee 
to inquire into the expediency of the Treaty 
of 1815, or into the operations in the Pen- 
insula, or another inquiry into the Wal- 
cheren expedition, or perhaps go back to 
Copenhagen. What limit do you put to 
such historical researches? But I put it 
to the House gravely and seriously whether 
they think it would be proper at this time 
of day to commence an investigation of 
events which may now be called historical, 
and which pangenee more than twenty 
years since. would ask whether the 
time of the House, which is not sufficient 
for the purposes. of the year, month, week, 
or day—is to be occupied by researches 
into events of a bygone period, and which 
have no application, directly or indirectly, 
to the state of things at present existing. 
The question is whether the policy of the 
Governor General of India a of the Bri- 
tish Government in considering Dost Ma- 
hommed as an enemy, and in endeavouring 
to substitute Shah Soojah, was well or ill 
founded; and the only argument which the 
hon, Gentleman has given to show that 
it was not well founded is, that Lieutenant 
Burnes believed that Dost Mahommed was 
disposed to be friendly to us. I have 
shown that the disposition was conditional 
upon the Indian Government concurring 
with him to give him what belonged to 
Runjeet Singh. I say that to have done 
so would have been impolitic and trea- 
cherous. I say let the hon. and learned 
Member prove as he will from published 
volumes of despatches, or from private let- 
ters, that Lieutenant Burnes was really 
convineed that Dost Mahommed could be 
trusted, and that he was disposed to be 
friendly ; yet when we know that his 
friendly disposition was contingent upon a 
condition which it would never been dis- 
honourable and impolitic for the Governor 
General to fulfil, and when we know that 
the refusal to accede to that proposition 
converted Dost Mahommed into an enemy, 
I say that in my opinion there is nothing 
left to inquire into as to the policy of the 
Government at that period. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I observed when 
the noble Lord rose, from his countenance 
and from his language he seemed to be suf- 
fering from the passion of anger. [Viscount 
PaLMERSTON : Not =e ‘* Not much,” 
the noble Lord says. I admit in the course 
of his speech he calmed down; but he was 
so far led from what I think was a fair 
course as to charge the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman who introduced this Motion 
with making a violent and vituperative 
speech, and he spoke of that vocabulary of 
abuse of which the hon. Gentleman appear- 
ed to be master. Now, I will undertake 
to say that I am only speaking the opinion 
of every Gentleman in the House who 
heard the speech which introduced this 
question, when I say that there has rarely 
been delivered here on any subject a speech 
more strictly logical, more judicially calm, 
and more admirable than that which we 
have heard to-night from the hon. and 
learned Member for Greenock. But the 
fact is the noble Lord felt himself hit. 
The noble Lord is on his trial in this case; 
and it is on that account that I expect at 
the conclusion of the debate he will not 
feel himself at liberty to object to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. After a 
few sentences the noble Lord touched upon 
the case of Sir Alexander Burnes, and he 
made a very faint denial of the misrepre- 
sentations which are charged against the 
Government of that day in the case of that 
gentleman. But he went on to say that, 
after all, these things were of no import- 
ance; that what was in, or what was left 
out, was unimportant. But I should like 
to ask the noble Lord what was the object 
of this minute and ingenious, and I will 
say unmatched care which was taken in 
mutilating the despatches of a gentleman 
whose opinions were of no importance, and 
whose writings could not make the slightest 
difference either to the question or to the 
opinions of any person concerned? And 
the noble Lord, too, has stooped to a con- 
duct which, if I were not in this House, I 
would describe in language, which if I were 
to use here I should possibly be told that 
I was transgressing the line usually ob- 
served in discussions in this assembly. The 
noble Lord stooped so low as, throughout 
the whole of his speech, to heap insult upon 
the memory of a man who died in the exe- 
cution of what he believed to be his public 
duty—a duty which was thrust upon him 
by the mad and obstinate policy of the noble 
Lord; and whilst his blood cries to Heaven 
against that policy, the noble Lord in this 
House, during a three-quarters of an hour 
speech, haa scarcely ceased to heap insult on 
his memory. What the noble Lord told us 
throughout his speech was that Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes was a man of the greatest 
simplicity of character. I could not, how- 
ever complimentary I were disposed to be, 
retort that upon the noble Lord. He says 
that Sir Alexander Burnes—an eminent 
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political agent of whom he spoke through. 
out in the most contemptuous manner—g 
the Court of Dost Mahommed, was beguiled 
by the treachery of that Asiatic ruler; 
that he took everything for truth that he 
heard, and that, in point of fact, he was 
utterly unfit for the position which he held 
at Cabul. But although the noble Lord 
having these despatches before him, and 
knowing all the feelings of Sir Alexap 
der Burnes, still continued Sir Alexander 
Burnes there, and he was there two years 
after these despatches were written, in that 
most perilous year when not only himself 
but the whole army—subjects of the Queen 
—fell victims to the policy of the noble 
Lord. Now, I must tell the noble Lord 
what my hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Greenock, did not discuss, 
and what the Committee is not to do— 
because every Member who heard the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member for 
Greenock, and those who listened to the 
speech of the noble Lord, must have seen 
that from the first he evaded the whole 
question. He endeavoured to lead the 
House to believe that my hon. and learned 
Friend was going into some antiquarian 
researches about the policy of the English 
or the Indian Government some twenty 
years ago, and that it was proposed te 
have a Committee to dig up all questions 
of our supposed peril from the designs of 
Russia at that time. But the fact is 
that my hon. and learned Friend had ne 
such intention; and there was no man 
in the House more cognizant of that 
fact than the noble Lord when he en- 
deavoured ingeniously to convey a contrary 
impression to the House. It is not pro 
posed to go into the policy of the war. And 
there is another question that it is not pro- 
posed to go into. It is not proposed to in- 
quire whether Sir Alexander Burnes or Lord 
Auckland was Governor General. We know 
that Lord Auckland was Governor General; 
but we know that a Governor General who 
may be many hundreds, or in India, per- 
haps, 2,000 miles away from the place where 
particular events are transpiring, must rely 
to a considerable extent on the information 
he receives from the political agent who is 
on the spot. If this be so, clearly what 
Sir Alexander Burnes thought, and what 
he said, and what he wrote, is of some 
importance. At least, if the House of 
Commons has any evidence placed before 
it, the noble Lord will agree that in 4 
great question like this—I am not speaking 
of now, but of the time when these events 
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—it is of first-rate importance 
that the House should have evidence not 
on one side only, but on both sides. There 
js another thing we do not propose to in- 
quire into, and that is the policy of Russia 
at that time. I cannot very well under- 
stand the course that the noble Lord has 
taken on this point; for I find that about 
twelve months after the writing of these 
very despatches, the mutilation of which is 
now complained of, the noble Lord made a 
reply to the Russian Minister who had de- 
elared that there was nothing whatever 
hostile to England in the instructions which 
were furnished to Vicovich. He says— 

“There has not existed the smallest design 

hostile to the English Government, nor the small- 
est idea of endangering the tranquillity of the 
British possessions in India.” 
The noble Lord, in reply to that, on the 
20th December, 1838, just a year after 
the writing of these despatches by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, said :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government accept as entirely 
satisfactory the declaration of the Russian Go- 
vernment that it does not harbour any designs 
hostile to the interests of Great Britain in India.” 
I may leave that question there, because I 
ean assure the noble Lord that my hon. 
and learned Friend has not the smallest 
intention—I judge so, at least, from his 
speech—of bringing anybody before the 
Committee to attack or defend the policy 
of the Government in the war which then 
unhappily took place. Nor do I suppose 
it is intended to arraign anybody for a 

licy that sacrificed at least 20,000 human 
ives—20,000 lives of the subjects of the 
Queen of England. Nor is it intended 
to inquire how far the loss of more than 
£15,000.000 sterling by that policy has 
affected for all future time the finances and 
the circumstances of the Government of 
India. These are crimes—the whole of 
that policy is a crime—of a nature never 
to be answered for. No man can accurately 
measure it. No Committee of this House 
could adequately punish those who were 
the perpetrators of it. No, Sir, my hon. 
and learned Friend has not the slightest 
idea of going back twenty years for the 
purpose of bringing the noble Lord, or any 
one else who may be guilty, to the bar of 
public opinion by this Committee. But it 
is worth while that the House should know 
whether the Government in whom it at 
that time placed confidence, and in whom 
the Queen placed confidence— whether that 
Government was worthy of their confidence, 
and whether any members of the Govern- 
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ment of that day are members of the Go- 
vernment at this day. It is worth while 
knowing whether there was and is a man 
in high position in the Government here or 
in India who had so low a sense of honour 
and of right that he could offer to this 
House mutilated, false, forged opinions of 
a public servant, who lost his life in the 
public service. Conceive any man at this 
moment in India, engaged as many have 
been during the last three years in perilous 
services—conceive any man to know that 
to-morrow, or next week, or any time this 
year, he may lay his bones in that distant 
land, and six months afterwards there will 
be laid on the table of this House by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
or by the Secretary of State for India, 
letters from him from which passages have 
been cut out and into which passages have 
been inserted, in which words have been 
so twisted as wholly to divert and distort 
his meaning, and to give to him a meaning, 
it may be, utterly the reverse of that which 
his original despatch intended to convey. 
I cannot conceive any anticipation more 
painful or more bitter, more likely to eat 
into the heart and head of any man en- 
gaged in the service of his country in any 
distant land. Itis admitted, and the noble 
Lord has not flatly denied it—he cannot 
deny it—he knows it as well as the hon. 
and learned Member for Greenock — he 
knows it as well as the very man whose 
hand did the evil—he knows there have 
been garbling mutilation, practically and 
essentially falsehood and forgery, in these 
despatches which have been laid before the 
House, Why was it refused to give the ori- 
ginal despatches when they were asked for 
in 1842 by the lon. Member for Inverness- 
shire (Mr. H. Baillie), and when they were 
asked for at a later period by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield). Why was 
it that the originals were so consistently 
withheld? That they have been given now 
I suppose is because those who were guilty 
of the outrage on the faith of Parliament 
thought, as twenty years had elapsed, 
nobody would give themselves the trouble 
to go into the question, and that no man 
would be so earnest as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenock in bringing the 
question before the notice of Parliament. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield) informs me that it was the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Lord Stanley) who consented to the pro- 
duction of the original despatches when he 
was in office. 1 was not aware of that 
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fact ; but I am free here to tender him my 
thanks for the course which he took. Iam 
sure he is the last man any one would sus- 
pect of ‘being mixed up in any transaction 
of this kind, except with a view to give 
the House and the country full informa- 
tion with regard to it. I say, then, avoid- 
ing all the long speech of the noble Lord, 
that the object of the Committee is to find 
out who did this evil thing—who placed 
upon the table of the House information 
which was knowingly false, and despatches 
that were actually forged—because if you 
add to or detract from, or so change a coin, 
or note, or deed, as to make it bear a 
meaning contrary to its original intended 
meaning, of course you are guilty of an 
act such as I have described, and that is 
recisely what somebody has done in the 
bipiktdies which we are now discussing. 
I say an odious offence has been com- 
mitted against the House, and against the 
truth ; and what we want to know is, who 
did it? Now, will the noble Lord be 
eandid enough—he does not think there is 
anything wrong — he says there is not 
much—it is very trifling—that Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes’s opinions are not worth 
much. Supposing it to be so—for the 


sake of argument grant it; but if it is a 
matter of no importance, will the noble 


Lord tell us who did it? When Lord Brough- 
ton was examined before the Official Sa- 
laries Committee some years ago, he, as 
the noble Lord is aware, said that he took 
upon himself as President of the Board of 
Control at the time the entire responsi- 
bility of the Affghan war. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government now was 
then a member of the India Board, and so 
I believe was the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London. But the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
also their Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Now, I do not think I am wrong in sup- 
posing that this question lies between the 
noble Lord the Prime Minister and Lord 
Broughton, once a Member of this House. 
This thing was not done by some subordi- 
nate who cannot be found out. My hon. 
and learned Friend says it has been done 
with marvellous care, and even by so much 
ability that it must have been done by a 
man of genius. Of course there are men 
of genius in very objectionable walks of 
life ; but we know that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government is a man of 
arene ; if he had not been he would not 

ave sat on that bench for the last fifty 
years. And we know that Lord Broughton 


Mr. Bright 
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is a man of many and varied accom 
ments. And once more I ask the nob 
Lord to tell us who did it? He know 
who did it. Was it his own right-hand, 
or was it Lord Broughton’s right-hand, 
or was it some clever secretary in the Fe 
reign Office or in the India Office who did 
this work? I say the House has a right 
know. We want to know that. Wy 
want to drag the delinquent before the 
public. This we want to know, becany 
we wish to deter other Ministers from com. 
mitting the like offence ; and we want to 
know it for that which most of all is neces. 
sary—to vindicate the character and honotr 
of Parliament. Nothing ean sink Parlis. 
ment to a lower state of degradation and 
abasedness than that it should permit 
Ministers of the Crown to lay upon the 
table, upon questions involving the sacrifice 
of £20,000,000 of money and 20,00 
lives, documents which are not true—whieh 
slander our public servants, and whith 
slander them most basely of all when they 
are dead and not here to answer. I d 
not believe that the Gentlemen of England 
in this House—upon that side of the House 
or upon this—will ever consent to sit down 
with a case proved so clearly as this is 
without directing the omnipotent power 
and eye of Parliament into the matter. [ 
say, seeing the charge, seeing that the 
noble Lord was at the head of the Foreiga 
Office at the time, that the policy of the 
Affghan war was always considered to be 
his, that the responsibility of this act must 
rest between him and Lord Broughton, I 
should not like to hold the opinion, and! 
do not hold the opinion, that the noble 
Lord would object to a Committee to in 
quire into a matter in which he is himself 
80 directly concerned. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he wished it to 
be kept in mind throughout this diseussion 
that the Affghan war was commenced and 
carried out entirely without the privity of 
the Directors of the East India Company, 
the deliberations upon it being confined to 
the Secret Department of the Government 
for Indian affairs. The moment the Court 
of Directors became acquainted with the 
facts of the case they were unanimous in Ie 
pudiating with indignation the policy whieh 
had been pursued. If, therefore, there had 
been any falsification of documents prac- 
tised with a view to vindicate that policy, 
the Directors could not possibly be sup 
posed to have been a party to it ; and this 
he stated from personal knowledge, having 
been a member of the Court of Directors 
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at the time. But independently of any 
itive falsification of publie documents 

id upon the table of the House, the judg- 
ment of the House and the country might 
be misled by the incompleteness of the in- 
formation submitted. Of this the recent 
blue book on China affairs seemed to afford 
an example, as far as related to events at 
Shanghai. Some consular notifications 
had not been transmitted to the Foreign 
Office, and only one out of numerous letters 
and narratives published in the North 
China Herald, respecting the Taeping in- 
surgents, and that one a private letter un- 
favourable to them. For the non-trans- 
mission of such documents to the Foreign 
Office the noble Lord at its head was not 
in any way responsible. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, after what has 
taken place I think I can hardly remain 
silent on this subject. The noble Lord 
the First Minister has talked of the lapse 
of time—of the twenty years that have 

away since this question was last 
discussed. Unfortunately I can remember 
those twenty years; I can remember that 
I, twenty years ago, sitting almost in the 
same place as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Greenock, supported a Motion made 
by an hon. Friend near me on this very 
Affghan war. Since that day time has 
Twenty years 


operated upon all of us. 
have done for me what, I suppose, they 
have done for all of us, saddened our 


life and softened our spirit. I, consider- 
ing the question now, therefore, at least 
bring to that consideration no asperity ; 
and I am prepared to consider it with 
the advantage of some previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject. There are two 
points on which I wish to place myself 
clearly before the House. In discussing 
the policy of the Affghan war I cannot 
admit that we are to take refuge behind 
that mysterious entity called the East In- 
dian Government. The person responsible 
for the Affghan war was the English Mi- 
aister at home, and I should hold him un- 
worthy to be Minister who, after any lapse 
of time, would shrink from that responsi- 
bility. Any remarks, therefore, I make on 
this question affect the English Govern- 
ment, and the English Government alone. 
In the second place, I would say one word 
on the name, character, and career of an 
individual who has necessarily been often 
mentioned in the course of this discussion 
—Sir Alexander Burnes. I had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with Sir Alexander 
Burnes. I formed my opinion of that 
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public servant as we all form our opinions 
of most public servants, from the public 
documents written by him in the course of 
his publie duties. There I found great 
energy, great devotion, great fertility of 
resouree, and a character admirably ad- 
apted to the circumstances he was called 
on to control, and to the positions he filled. 
I cannot, therefore, agree with the noble 
Lord, who, in his observations this even- 
ing, has spoken of Sir Alexander Burnes 
in a tone of disparagement. On the con- 
trary, I admire his career and I regret his 
loss. But what are we called on to do to- 
night? Prebably in the history of Parlia- 
ment a Motion of this character has never 
been made. The subject itself has been 
before the House on three different occa- 
sions; everyone, therefore, is acquainted 
with its details. Let us, then, understand 
clearly what is now the Motion proposed by 
an bon. and learned Member who is a su 

porter of the Government. It is not merely 
a Motion of want of confidence, or merely a 
Motion of censure; it is both united. It is 
a brand. It absolutely asks the House to 
declare, not only that the Ministers are un- 
worthy of confidence, but that they perpe- 
trated years ago with impunity that which 
ought to be held up to public reproba- 
tion. It becomes the House to take a 
calm considerstion of such a Motion lest it 
should be led to a resolution it might after- 
wards wish to retract. Now there are two 
points with regard to this question. We 
ought to look, first, at the policy that is 
called in question; next, at the information 
we possess with regard to that policy which 
in vindication of it was afterwards laid be- 
fore Parliament. I do not intend to enter 
now into the whole policy of the Affghan 
war. I do not wish to avoid it; I have no 
reason for avoiding it. My words are on 
record. I think the policy that emanated 
from our Government at home for the 
instruction of the Indian authorities was 
an erroneous policy. But this is not the 
occasion, nor is the present Motion the 
means of expressing the opinion of Parlia- 
ment on a policy pursued twenty years 
ago. At the time I thought it dangerous, 
because it might lead to conjunctures and 
results that would be most perilous to our 
Indian Empire. Many of those results 
have actually oceurred. They produced a 
catastrophe which at last arrested public 
attention and directed it towards our In- 
dian Empire. In a time of adversity, and 
with all the energy that distinguishes our 
country, the public mind was directed to 
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the consideration of the principles on which 
our Indian Empire was governed; in con- 
sequence of that consideration a new sys- 
tem of Government was established, and 
the policy then pursued seems to have been 
arrested and checked. Why should we now, 
therefore, discuss a policy with regard to 
our Indian Empire that is no longer pur- 
sued, however strong were the objections 
to it twenty years ago? It seems to me 
not only of doubtful advantage but a course 
that we ought not to adopt. I now come 
to the question, whether the information 
laid before Parliament was as ample, as 
frank and satisfactory as, under the circum- 
stances, it should have been. That is a 
grave question. I have myself, on more 
than one occasion, expressed my opinion in 
this House—but in vain—that we had not 
sufficient information on a subject of this 
great importance. I cannot say that for 
many years the House supported this view. 
Indeed, we have been to-night reminded— 
I had quite forgotten it—by the Gentleman 
who made this Motion of the mortifying 


result of these efforts, for he has reminded 


us that on one occasion, when we called the 
attention of the House to the subject, I 
voted with a minority of nine. It was, 
therefore, not merely the Government but 
the House of Commons that was responsible 
for the position in which we were placed. It 
is on the House of Commons—that year 
after year refused to act, though they were 
informed long before these revelations took 
place that the documents were not so 
ample as they ought to be, and did not 
convey that full and clear account of what 
occurred that was necessary—that the re- 
sponsibility ought to fall, and not on the 
Government only. It is a grave question 
we are asked to consider; but, whatever 
may have been the reasons for the omis- 
sions of which you complain, and however 
much those omissions may now weigh in 
the balance of evidence on a question of 
policy, you cannot, in a discussion of this 
nature, come off-hand to a sound and accu- 
rate decision on such a subject. I am not 
surprised that, after what has occurred, 
this question should come before the 
House; but I am surprised that it should 
come before it in the way, and be con- 
ceived and supported in the spirit, in which 
it has been brought before us. Several 
years have elapsed since a distinguished 
writer, Mr. Kaye, directed the attention of 
the public to the imperfect information 
oem in the Parliamentary Papers. 

is labours have slowly worked their way, 
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for several years have elapsed since Mr, 
Kaye’s researches commenced to afieet 
public opinion. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham has commended my noble 
Friend near me (Lord Stanley) for having, 
when he was Secretary of State for India, 
pursued the proper and decorous course of 
giving, instrumentally, these revelations to 
to the House. But the suppressed pas 
sages were notorious years before; they had 
been the subjects of argument; they had 
been the subjects of Parliamentary criti. 
cism; and when my noble Friend, as Seere. 
tary for India, was appealed to, and asked 
whether he would produce these documents 
he had to consider what course he ought 
to take. He consulted me as to what 
ought to be done under the circumstances 
—-whether he should take refuge in the 
usual diplomatie reserve and say that the 
documents once placed on the table of Par. 
liament must be considered sufficient, and 
skrink from adding to the knowledge Par. 
liament then possessed; or whether, in con- 
sequence of the revelations that had come 
from a literary source, and considering the 
exaggerated views that always more or 
less prevail under such circumstances, it 
was not the franker and wiser course to 
place the documents on the table of the 
House. I think we took the right course; 
and when these documents were placed on 
the table it was not that my noble Friend 
considered there had been a great sup- 
pression of truth, but that, in consequence 
of the state of the public mind on the 
subject, he thought it was of importance 
that they should have authentie informa- 
tion. You have that authentic information. 
There is no doubt that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. H. 
Baillie) twenty years ago, and others after- 
wards, had intimated to the country that 
the papers were not then published in #0 
ample a form as to convey a fair and clear 
impression of various points, but especially 
of the opinions of the individual whose con- 
duct was in our estimation most influential 
in bringing about the results arrived at. 
But it is a grave question for us to be 
called on to consider an accusation of 
crime. [An hon. MemBEeR: No, a Motion 
for Inquiry.] I say a charge of crime, 
made by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Bright); a charge of crime, and 
no less. These are the words that were 
used in reference to the noble Lord 
now the First Minister, and the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) who was First 
Minister at the time these events occurred. 
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[Several Memsers: No, no, it was Lord 
Melbourne.] Atall events, the noble Lord 
was a Secretary of State, and the leader of 
this House. Itis a charge of crime that has 
been brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. But let me remind the 
House that this is not conduct that has 
been recently discovered. If the conduct 
of the noble Lord the First Minister and 
his colleagues at the time was criminal, 
they deserved the language which has been 
applied to them by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. I do not want now to dis- 
cuss the question whether they deserved 
that language or not; but if they deserved 
it twenty years ago, how came the hon. 
Member for Birmingham to go to Willis’s 
Rooms to meet the two noble Lords there, 
and to express his confidence in the noble 
Lords there, and to express his confi- 
dence in the noble Lords, and say, ‘‘ These 
are the only men who ought to govern this 
country ?”” Remember, all that we now 
know was known years ago. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham and his friends 
were distinctly acquainted with the policy 
that led to the invasion of Affghanistan; 
and they knew all that had occurred. It 
was as notorious, too, three or four years 
ago, that there had been an unexampled 
castration of these documents, as it was 
that any event whatever had occurred. 
On such conduct charges of crime are now 
founded. The noble Lord and his col- 
leagues at that time are held up to us as 
not only unworthy to be Ministers of this 
country, but almost unworthy to be 
Members of this House. ow, I want 
to know these being the cireumstances— 
why, less than two years ago, there was 
a public meeting held in this city to 
upset the Queen’s Government and to 
bring the noble Lord into power to govern 
this country and India, and to regulate 
all the affairs of this great Empire. I 
have never heard that question an- 
swered. I must say I take a different 
view of this question from that which is 
taken by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham and his friends. I have a strong 
opinion that the whole of our Indian policy 
as regards the invasion of Affghanistan 
Was a most erroneous policy. 1 think it 
not only caused the loss of 20,000 of our 
fellow-subjects, and at least £20,000,000 
of money, but that it led, if possible, to 
greater calamities and more gloomy disas- 
ters. I think the ill effects of that policy 
are felt at this moment in India, and that 
we may ascribe to it much of the mischief 
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that has lately occurred, and much of the 
danger that may be impending. But I am 
ready to give the Government of that day 
the credit which I think we ought, un- 
der all circumstances, to give to English 
Ministers. I believe they acted as they 
thought best for the good of their country 
and their own characters, I will not for a 
moment suppose that the Government of 
that day were influenced by any other con- 
siderations than those that they thought 
were conducive to the public welfare. Let 
me ask what is the principle upon which 
you think information is to be given to Par- 
liament? Do you mean to say that all the 
information in possession of a Minister is to 
be laid before Parliament? That a Minis- 
ter is not to have the privilege of omission 
or suppression? There is not a man who 
will say that it ought not to be a question 
of diseretion—that it is a question of 
management, a question of handling. The 
discretion in this case may have been indis- 
creet, and the management awkward ; but 
are you prepared to say that it, was criminal? 
If you are prepared to say so, how then 
can you justify your sitting on that side of 
the House? That the Government took a 
course in its Indian policy which was highly 
to be deprecated, and that the documents 
placed before this house were not as ample 
and complete as this House had a right to 
expect, | years ago maintained. But what 
is the object of the present Motion of the 
hon. and-learned Member? No hon. Gen- 
tleman supposes, I imagine, that on an 
issue of this kind we ought to come to a de- 
cision upon any question so solemn and so 
long past as the invasion of Affehanistan. 
About the policy of the invasion of A ffghan- 
istan there is now but one opinion, Are 
we to resolve that years ago the documents 
laid upon the table of this House in ex- 
planation of the policy of the Government 
were not sufficient? I do not doubt that ; 
but I say that is not a question that 
ought to be brought before us, accompani- 
ed with criminating details, upon a Motion 
which invades the province of the Exe- 
cutive, and can only be justified by con- 
duct on the part of the Government that 
would deprive it of the confidence of the 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
moves, first, for a “Select Committee to 
consider the ‘ Correspondence relating to 
Affghanistan,’ as presented to this House 
in 1839, and the same Correspondence as 
presented in 1858, and printed by special 
order of the House in 1859, and to report 
on the discrepancies between the two.” 
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‘Well, there I would stop. Considering 
the remarkable circumstances of the case, 
and that great discrepancies have been 
proved between the Correspondence pub- 
lished at the two intervals, [ am willing to 
admit that even after so long an interval of 
time such a discrepancy ought to attract 
the attention of the House. But how is the 
House aware of these discrepancies? It 
has not discovered them by getting hold of 
them secretly—it is only in a regular, con- 
stitutional, and Parliamentary mode that 
they have become acquainted with dis- 
crepancies that have long been suspected. 
‘If the hon. Gentleman had asked for a 
Select Committee to the extent I have 
quoted, I should have watched with in- 
terest a Motion which, after a lapse of 
twenty years, vindicated the privileges of 
the House of Commons, and offered an ad- 
ditional security for accurate information in 
the future. But the hon. Gentleman also 
wants the Committee to “ inquire into the 
circumstances of the preparation of that 
Correspondence for being presented on the 
former of these occasions ; and to report 
their opinion whether any, and, if any, 
what precautions should be taken to secure 
that documents presented to this House by 
the Government, as copies or extracts of 
Correspondence or other papers shall give a 
true representation of the contents of such 
Correspondence or papers.”” What would 
be the inference drawn from that Reso- 
lution? Would it not be supposed that cer- 
tain documents explanatory of the conduct 
of the Government, which twenty years 
ago were withheld, had been by some mys- 
terious means—by the treason of some 
conspirator and confederate—discovered ; 
that there had been a vast and vile sup- 
pression of the truth ; and that an indig- 
nant House of Commons was prepared to 
impeach a Minister? The fact, however, 
is that these documents were first disco- 
vered by a literary and official research, 
and then the papers were consented to be 
produced by a Minister in a more detailed 
shape. Your opinion may be that it would 
have been better if we had had in 1839 the 
complete information that we have in 1859, 
‘but you might also discover that it would 
have been dangerous and improper to have 
given in 1839 the information that is safe- 
ly published in 1859. But when the House 
is asked to interfere with the Executive of 
the country, and not only to inquire into 
the preparation of this particular corres- 
pondence, but whether in future the publi- 
cation of these papers ought not to be pre- 
Ur, Disraeli 
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pared in some other way, we are asked t) 
take a measure that circumstances do not 
warrant, and to embark on a course which 
we may have cause to regret. It is no 
without satisfaction I find that after twenty 
years many of the remarks which my hon, 
Friend (Mr. Baillie) and myself made haye 
been vindicated?in this House. It is satis. 
factory that the House acknowledges the im. 
policy of the deplorable invasion of A ffghan. 
istan, and that it is proved the information 
with regard to that invasion was not % 
complete as we had a right to expect ; but 
I cannot upon such circumstanées found 4 
censure such as is included in this Motion, 
But if the views of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham are correct—and on most 
subjects his views fairly represent the opi- 
nions of those with whom he acts—and if 
the conduct of the Government of 1830 
with respect to the first production of these 
papers is criminal, then, seeing that the 
principal members of that Government are 
members of the present Government, the 
matter cannot rest where the hon. Gentle 
man intimates it is to remain. The hon 
Gentleman must push it much further. He 
must forget the confidence he has publicly 
recorded in the Ministers whose conduct 
he now as publicly accuses, and he must 
ask for that public justice which he wil 
not demand in vain. But, although the 
hon. Gentleman has used these strong 
words, yet he must agree with the ma- 
jority of this House, that, although the 
poliey of invasion may have been wrong, 
and although the information originally 
given to the House may have been subse 
quently shown to be shorn of its fair pro- 
portions, and not have given that adequate 
information which might have been safely 
intrusted to us, yet that there is no proof of 
any design on the part of the Government 
to prevent Parliament from obtaining that 
information which it believed to be neces- 
sary for duly understanding its poliey. 
The Government may have decided erro 
neously, yet I do not doubt it decided com 
scientiously, to the best of its ability, and 
with a desire to secure the best interests 
of the country, and the maintenance of the 
Empire. And I, for one, protest that 
when Gentlemen—after twenty years— 
after these conclusions have been known, 
and these facts have been notorious for 
years—come forward and thus attack the 
Govenrment of whom they have in the face 
of Heaven expressed their solemn convit- 
tion of their ability to govern this Empire, 
I, for one, will not sanction such an at 
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tempt to brand them in this manner and 
under these circumstances. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I wish to state 
briefly to the House the reasons which in- 
fluence me in the vote I propose to give 
upon this question. I have listened most 
attentively to this debate, and I confess 
that I am surprised at the course taken, 
not by one Member, but by several, upon 
a question which, to my mind, does not 
so much involve the subjects immediately 
under discussion as it does the credit of pub- 
lic men, and the honour and the usefulness 
of Parliament; but without at the same 
time taking the shape, as my right hon. 
Friend seems to think it takes, of a vote 
of censure on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. I will not enter at this moment into 
the question of the policy of the Affghan 
war. That is a matter for the judgment of 
history. I will not, like the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, attack as criminals before 
Parliament the two noble Lords principally 
concerned in this transaction. I do not 
agree with him in that opinion. Neither 
will I followthe hon. Gentleman who made 
this Motion with so much ability, and, as I 
should have thought, with so much fairness, 
although there were parts of his speech in 
which I could not entirely concur. The 


question before us is not whether papers 


which were laid before Parliament twenty 
years ago were or were not complete, or 
contained all the information that ought to 
have been furnished. The question is 
whether, when material discrepancies are 
brought under our notice between the papers 
produced in 1839 and the papers printed 
two years ago, we are to shut our eyes to 
the fact, and are to refuse to receive that 
explanation which may justify, which from 
the bottom of my heart I hope will justify, 
and which—knowing the character of the 
noble Lords whose conduct is impugned— 
I believe will justify—that conduct. The 
matter has been brought before us; and 
are we at once to decide that we shall have 
no inquiry into the circumstances under 
which these discrepancies have occurred ? 
The question we have to decide, and which 
is now challenged, is, when these discre- 
pancies which the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government says are capable 
of explanation and justification have been 
pointed out to us, shall we not inquire into 
them? It is upon these grounds that I 
shall vote for this Motion, though not for 
all of it. I do not vote for the latter part 
of the inquiry, which, I think, ought not 
to be conceded, because it is impossible 
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that this House should appoint any Com- 
mittee, as between the House and the Ex- 
ecutive, to determine what papers should 
be produced and what omissions should be 
allowed. These we take upon the faith 
and the credit of the Government, placing 
our confidence in the Government ; and I 
care not\what Government it may be, until 
that Government is accused of miseonduct 
im such a matter I will give that Govern- 
ment my most implicit confidence. It is 
not with the view of charging the Govern- 
ment, and of passing censure upon them, 
but with a view of giving them an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to Parliament and to 
the country the circumstances under which 
these discrepancies arose. It is with the 
fullest intention of giving the noble Lord 
the opportunity of making that explanation 
that I vote for the first part of this Motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I rise, Sir, to explain. 
The right hon. Gentleman is mistaken if 
he supposes I brought any charge against 
the noble Lord. I turned to a pamphlet 
where I saw that the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for the City, was in the Government of 
the day, and all I said was that, as the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Govern- 
ment was then at the head of the Foreign 
Office, and Lord Broughton presided at the 
India Board, I supposed that the matter 
lay between them, or some subordinates in 
their respective offices; but I did not hint 
so much as acharge against the noble Lord 
the Member for the City. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he 
thought that the question was hardly that 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University had just put. 
The events referred to in the present dis- 
cussion occurred more than twenty years 
ago, and whether or not the invasion of 
Affghanistan was politic and wise, and 
whether it was right to omit certain pass- 
ages from the papers, did not seem to be 
matters that could be at this time investi- 
gated to any useful purpose. But what 
might be investigated—what it would be 
perfectly fair to investigate—was the point 
which he understood the hon. and learned 
Member for Greenock to wish to lay a 
ground for inquiring into, namely, whether 
the Affghan war was undertaken with a 
criminal intent? The hon. Member for 
Birmingham said the war was a.crime, and 
he did not see how any crime could exist 
without @ criminal intent to perpetrate it. 
A further question was whether the omis- 
sions which had been alluded to were made 
with a view to mislead Parliament? He 
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totally denied both these reasons for an 
inquiry. Let the Affghan war be viewed 
in whatever light it might be—let it be 
deemed, as those who undertook it deemed 
it, a war proper to be entered upon; or let 
it be considered, as the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire considered it, a great 
and serious fault—still he maintained that 
war was undertaken by the Government of 
India, then conducted by Lord Auckland, 
and by the Government of England, then 
under the direction of Lord Melbourne, 
with a conscientions desire to defend the 
British Empire in India, and to secure its 
frontier from invasion, which it was thought 
at that time might be attempted with the 
most formidable prospects of success. If 
that were so, the inquiry on that point 
would fall to the ground. As to the ques- 
tion whether or not it was wise, was that 
House now in a condition to investigate all 
the circumstances which led to that war? 
He remembered perfectly well that the 
first question brought before the Govern- 
ment of that day was the intended occupa- 
tion of Herat by the Persian Government 
under the direction and instigation of the 
Russian Government. The position of 
Herat must be considered, what means it 
might give for an offensive war against 
India, and what were the best means of 


warding off that danger; but could hon. 
Gentlemen at this period of time, and now 
that the calamities that followed that inva- 
sion are patent to the world, pretend to 


form a judgment on these points. Can 
they pretend to judge what would have 
been the consequences if the English Go- 
vernment had told the Indian Government 
to remain passive, to allow the danger to 
approach, and to suffer the combined hos- 
tility of Russia, Persia, and Affghanistan ? 
He did not say that the Government of 
that day might not have been entirely mis- 
taken; but he did say they could not judge 
at this day of all those circumstances, and 
that it was for history alone to record its 
judgment upon them. But what they 
could consider, and what he should desire 
to have their judgment upon was whether 
the Government of that day committed a 
crime, as the hon. Member for Birmingham 
says they did; and whether it was with a 
criminal intent, or with the real intention 
to serve their country, that the Govern- 
ment entered upon that war? The hon. 
and learned Member for Greenock who, he 
agreed with his noble Friend in thinking 
had made a most bitter speech, interspersed 
with accusations of forgery, from which it 
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might be inferred that some Members of 


the Government of India had forged doey. 
ments and inserted them among the papen 
cannot make good the charges he hay 
made. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
never precisely said so, but went on repeat. 
ing the word ‘forgery,’’ and the hon, 
Member for Birmingham likewise talked of 
‘forged papers.” 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he never had the 
slightest intention of charging the Govern. 
ment or any member of it with forgery, 
He never even used the word. What he 
intended to make out was that by leaving 
out documents and paragraphs an impres. 
sion was produced by the papers contrary 
to the truth. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL supposed that 
that was the meaning of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, but the word “for. 
gery” fell from him, and the words 
‘forged papers” fell from the hon. Mem 
ber for Birmingham. When such words 
were used he might say that the accusa- 
tions had been brought forward with some 
bitterness, and Ministers that have been 
aceused of forging documents cannot allow 
that that is fair and moderate language. 
With regard to those documents, what the 
hon. Gentleman, no doubt, intended to say 
—and there was a great deal to support 
him in the assertion— was that those 
papers, with all their suppressions and 
omissions, did not give a full and fair im 
pression of the opinions of Sir Alexander 
Burnes. With regard to the preparation 
of papers there were different opinions; 
but one thing which was generally avoided 
was the putting in of despatches or letters 
from agents of the Government in which 
they stated opinions which brought down 
on them differences of opinion on the part 
of their superiors, and not only differences 
of opinion, but sometimes rebuke and se 
vere censure. That was the case with 
Sir Alexander Burnes. It was not thought 
advisable to publish opinions which must 
have been accompanied by the opinion of 
the Governor General that he had been 
mistaken, that his conduct had been erro- 
neous, and that it was not such as, if 
pursued, would tend to benefit British inter- 
ests in India. He believed that every one 
respected the motives and. the character 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, and that being 
so, it was not thought advisable to place 
those opinions on the one side, and the cen- 
sure which they had called forth on the 
other. For his (Lord John Russell’s) part, 
seeing what had since happened, he now 
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wished that the whole of Sir Alexander 
Burnes’s correspondence had been publish- 
ed. For what would have ensued from 
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noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) and 
the entire Cabinet of the day judged that 
the alliance of the former ought not to be 


that? Why it would have been shown | purchased on such terms. But the hon. 


that Sir Alexander Burnes had come to 
one opinion as to Dost Mahommed and the 
policy of conciliating him, and that the 
Governor General, the Board of Control, 
and the Government at home to another 
and a different one. But which opinion 
was of the most value? Those who were 
opposed to the Affghan war thought the 
opinion of Sir Alexander Burnes prefer- 
able; but even the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who brought forward this Motion, 
and those who agreed with him, must re- 
collect that Sir Alexander Burnes did not 
form a very correct opinion as to the cha- 
racter of Dost Mahommed. It was a gene- 
ral characteristic of these Eastern Princes 
when dealing with an European Power— 
and this hon. and learned Gentlemen must 
have observed in many instances, as well 
as that to which he now more particularly 
referred—that they were ready to enter 


and learned Member for Greenock, not 
satisfied with saying that it was criminal 
to undertake this war and suppress those 
papers, put an addition to his Resolution. 
This addition was the essential part of his 
Motion, with which it was clear and con- 
sistent, but without which it was lame and 
halting. It declared that the Ministers of 
the Crown must present to Parliament such 
papers as they had in their offices, and 
that, if they did not, a Committee of that 
House should sit and inquire what papers 
there were in those offices, and produce 
and suppress as much of them as they 
might think fit, whatever might be the opi- 
nion of the Minister, or whether or not he 
should think their production or suppres- 
sion injurious to the interests of the coun- 
try. If the hon. Gentleman wished to do 
what was done in the American Senate 





—if he wished to deprive the Ministers 


into negotiations and to make great pru- of any discretion as to the papers which 
fessions of friendship in order to see what were to be presented to Parliament—he 
they could obtain by way of compensation | would have a Committee here like the Com- 
or reward, and that if they did not obtain mittee of the Senate of the United States, 
exactly that reward which they sought and put an end to the authority of the 
they went to another Power to see what Crown on those matters. That was the 
they could obtain from them. They thought logical sequence of the proposition of the 
with their Eastern policy, that it was per-| hon. and learned Gentleman, which was, 
fectly right to make professions of friend- in his (Lord John Russell’s) opinion, a 
ship while intending only to attach them- proposition totally inconsistent with the 
selves to that Power with which it might authority of the Crown, and totally incon- 
prove their interest to be in alliance. That sistent with our monarchical institutions. 
was the conduct of Dost Mahommed ; for In the year 1842, when these events were 
while he was speaking to Sir Alexander fresh in the minds of every one, the House 
Burnes of an alliance with England he had rejected a proposition on the subject ; and 


opened communication with the Govern-| he thought that, after a lapse of twenty 


ment of Russia, and it was shown after- 
wards that he was perfectly ready to attach 
himself to that side from which he should 
have the better reward. Sir Alexander 
Burnes was mistaken and deceived in the 
character of that Prince, and if the Corre- 
spondence had been given to the world in 
its entirety, it would have been a defence 
of the Government in the course which 
they took with respect to Dost Mahommed. 
It appeared that the price of his friend- 
ship—if it could in reality have been se- 
cured—was Peshawur. To that Runjeet 
Singh clung ; and he would have declared 
that if Dost Mahommed wanted it he must 
take it by force. Therefore, to gain the 
friendship of Dost Mahommed that of Run- 
Jeet Singh must have been abandoned, 
and Lord Auckland, Lord Melbourne, my 


years, it would not do now what it re- 
fused to do then. 

Coronet DICKSON said, that the ques- 
_ tion was whether they were to receive the 
‘truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
‘the truth, when they were told they were 
| to receive the truth, or to receive only such 
| garbled extracts as would suit the policy 
| of the Ministers of the day. It would be 
| preposterous to impeach their Ministers, 
| but it was a question which affected the 
integrity and honour of public men. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he was induced 
by the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
'tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
‘to say a few words in explanation of the 
vote which he was about to give on this © 
Motion. His vote would have been a 
silent one only for the conatruction which 
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the right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured 
to put on the question. He (Mr. Disraeli) 
said that in voting on events which oc- 
curred in 1839 under different circum- 
stances and under a different Ministry 
hon. Gentlemen were about to vote a 
want of confidence in the present Go- 
vernment, because some of them were in 
that Ministry of twenty years ago. That 
was a construction of the Motion which 
was repudiated by his hon. Friend the 
Mover, by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
who had shown it to be an improper and 
erroneous construction. Thequestion which 
they had to consider was what rule was to 
be followed — what was the principle to 
be laid down—as tv the information which 
Ministers of the Crown were to present to 
the House in reference to subjects on 
which Parliament had a right to be in- 
formed? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Mewber for Buckinghamshire had observed 
that the question at issue was one of ma- 
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kept in ignorance of much with respegt 
to which it ought to be informed. fe 
might add in reply to the observation made 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go 
vernment, towards the close of his speech, 
to the effect that if Parliament exercised 
so severe a control over the foreign police 
of the country none of our Ministers abroad 
would be disposed to give full information 
on any subject in their public despatches, 
and that the foreign policy of the State 
would in consequence in reality be con. 
ducted by means of private correspondence 
—that what he had to complain of was 
that it was too much the habit to conduet 
our foreign policy by means of private 
letters—an opinion to. which he had over 
and over again given expression. The 
principle that a Minister of the Crown 
communicating with thé representative of 
the Queen in foreign States on public busi. 
ness had no right to receive a si 

private letter with a view to acting on 
jit, and yet leaving no record in the 
ofc, was one which he was still pre 





nagement and discretion ; but his objection | pared to uphold. To pursue a contrary 
was that it was a matter of too much | eourse was, he should maintain, to adopt 
management. Indeed he had, so far back | an unconstitutional policy, however much 
as the year 1846, complained of the imper- | a Minister might be justified in transmit 
fect information given as to Foreign Affairs, | ting and receiving confidential despatches, 
and the present Prime Minister, who then | which, perhaps, it might not be advisable 


filled the office of Secretary of State for  tolay on the table of the House, but which 


Foreign Affairs, had drawn an amusing pic- ought to be left in the office to which they 
ture of private Members sitting downto ran- were addressed. In conclusion, he had 
sack the despatches of the Foreign Office simply to observe that the circumstances 
for the purpose of selection for publication. brought before the House that night were 
The question, he should contend, was not | not in all respects new—he believed occur 
one of management so much as one of confi- | rences in some respects similar were not un- 
dence and responsibility. It wase ..estion, frequent, though they were not brought to 
moreover, which the noble Lord the Member light as in the present case; but since in the 
for London had not properly described as | case under discussion two sets of despatches 
involving the policy of the Affghan war; | had been laid before Parliament differing 
and although the right hon. Gentleman the | in character and substance, and that fact 
Member for Buckinghamshire had remark- | having been brought under consideration 
ed that the subject was not new, he must | of the House, he did not see how it was 
maintain that neither was the system com- | possible to refuse to inquire into the mat 
plained of novel, nor the mutilation com- | ter. He for one would vote for the in 
plained of in 1839; that what had been done | quiry—not to criminate any Minister, but 
in 1839 had been followed up more or | for the purpose of affirming his opinion of 
less by every Minister who held the reins| the principles which ought to guides 
of Government up to the present pe-| Ministry in laying papers before the House, 
riod. The fact was that the system of | and of the rules which ought to guide the 
secrecy which was permitted in the con-| House with reference to a matter in which 


duct of the foreign affairs of the country 
—a system of which he had often com- 
plained—was quite incompatible with the 
politieal rule under which we lived, and 
while the Government was allowed a 
large discretion in the management of 
those affairs, the House of Commons was 
Mr. Horsman 


its dignity was concerned. 

Mr. DUNLOP, in reply, said that the 
two noble Lords had not touched the real 
question at issue at all. He had been 
charged with making personal accusations, 
but he thought he had always peculiarly 
guarded himself in that House against in- 
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dulging in bitterness or personal asperity. 
He could assure the noble Lords that he 
had no suspicion of any particular indivi- 
duals in this matter. But Sir Alexander 
Burnes was a countryman of his, and if, 
with the clannish feeling of Scotchmen and 
the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, he 
in any way expressed himself too warmly 
he regretted it. He declined to enter into 
the policy of the Affghan war, but if, as 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said, 
the Government of that day had a just 
ground of war there was the less necessity 
for the mutilation of documents. He never 
contended that the Government should 
adopt the opinion of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
but he did contend that when necessitated 
to produce his opinions they ought to have 
given them fairly, and should not have 
given as his opinion that which was not his 
opinion. In compliance with the wish 
that had been expressed during the course 
of the discussion, he was willing to modify 
his Motion by the omission of the latter 
part of it. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE expressed his regret 
at hearing the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government speaking in such disparaging 
terms of the late Sir Alexander Burnes. 
The noble Lord spoke of Sir Alexandtr as 
Lieutenant Burnes, whereas he must have 
known that he was a lieutenant-colonel in 
the army, and one of the most important 
agents of the Indian Government. The 
reasons which induced him (Mr. Baillie) 
to make a Motion on this subject in 1842 
were these—he had received a letter from 
a friend of Sir Alexander, complaining of 
the manner in which his despatches had 
been misrepresented in Parliament; that 
he was made to appear the advoeate of the 
Affghan war, whereas, on the contrary, he 
had been its firm opponent: and at the 
same time correct copies of his despatches 
were laid before him. He thought it 
hard that an officer who had sacrificed his 
life for his country and in a cause which 


_ he had disapproved, should have been so 


mnisrepresented by his Government, and 
therefore he moved for the production of 
the perfect papers. 

Mr. DUNLOP proposed to modify his 
Motion by leaving out all the words after 
the word ‘‘ opinion.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL objected. 

Mr. SPEAKER said the Motion of the 


hon, and learned Member was at present 
in possession of the House, and it could 
not be withdrawn, either wholly or in part, 
Without the consent of the House. 
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Mr. BAXTER, in order to raise the 
issue desired by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Greenock, would move, by way of 
Amendment, that all the words after the 
word ‘opinion ”’ in line 7 of the Motion, 
be omitted. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘opinion” to the end of the 
question. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think the 
Resolution without the concluding words 
would be lame and imperfect. The Motion 
as originally proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman takes a very consistent 
view, and I shall therefore vote against the 
omission of the words. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Do I understand the 
noble Lord to object to the withdrawal of 
the last words? Why the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government specially ar- 
gued against the impropriety of the inquiry 
involved in the words now proposed to be 
omitted; and the right hon. Gentleman 
who has thrown his shield over the noble 
Lord objected also. The hon. and learned 
Member for Greenock is but acting on the 
opinions which they expressed. 1 do not 
think I ever saw a spectacle so remarkable 
as that of a leading Member of the Govern- 
ment and a candidate for the Prime Minis- 
tership—who, after speaking on behalf of 
his colleague, now rises to object to the 
withdrawal of part of a Resolution which 
the hon. Member who proposed it, in de- 
ference to the opinions of several eminent 
Members of this House, thinks it well to 
withdraw—the specific question which was 
brought forward remaining untouched. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the House 
was now in a position when it ought not to 
consider the convenience of Ministers, but 
rather the principles which should guide the 
conduct of the House in reference to its 
own dignity on the part of the House it- 
self. Under the altered circumstances of 
the case it was important that the House 
should clearly understand the character of 
the proposed omission. He objected to the 
original Motion, but now there appeared to 
be an opinion that it would be expedient to 
vote for a portion of the Motion. The 
Motion was very well drawn and contained 
two propositions—one to consider the Cor- 
respondence presented, and to report upon 
the discrepancies—that was clearly witbin 
the compass of the House; the other pro- 
position was to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the preparation of the Corre- 
spondence which occurred twenty years ago, 
and to ascertain what precautions ought to 
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be taken for the future. In his opinion, 
after all that had occurred, although he re- 

retted that the matter had been revived, 
fre thought it would be expedient to assert 
the dignity of the House without pledging 
the House to an opinion on the merits of 
the case by examining into the reasons of 
those discrepancies occurring. And he was 
er ges to support that proposition. He 

ad already indicated that that was the fair 
and just way of considering the question. 
If the House should agree to take into 
consideration the main proposition he should 
in that case suggest to the hon. and learned 
Member to conclude his Motion at the end 
of the fourth line, stopping at the word 
**two.”” They would then have a distinct 
proposition before them, which if carried 
would lead to a result satisfactory to the 
House, and would tend to the improvement 
of the conduct of public business, and at 
the same time would not involve them in a 
discussion of the mode in which papers 
were prepared nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. But the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member for Montrose would leave the 
Motion so garbled in language, so imper- 
fect and incoherent in sentiment, as to lead 
to a very unsatisfactory result. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I wish to 
say that I did not mean to speak disparag- 
ingly of Lieutenant Burnes personally; I 
think, on the contrary, I did justice to his 
energy, ability, and to his qualifications. 
But what I did say was that Lieutenant 
Burnes, neither by his position, experience, 
nor by the extent of his views, could be 
quoted as an authority whose opinions 
could be set against those of the Governor 
General, who had far more ample means 
of knowledge and was far better able to 
decide any question of great national po- 
licy. With regard to the Motion made by 
my hon. Friend to cut, mutilate, and garble 
this Resolution—to commit forgery in re- 
spect of part of it—for it has been held to- 
night that forgery consists in suppression 
—I must protest against it, and I will 
state my reasons. When a Member thinks 
fit to bring before this House a serious 
Motion—and this Motion is a serious one 
in its intentions—and when he conveys his 
proposal in language such as the hon. and 
learned Member has thought fit to use, and 
which, though he may have since forgot- 
ten it, I have not—for it was of much too 
serious a@ nature to be dealt with as lightly 
as he wishes to do—when a Member, I re- 
peat, on full deliberation, has thought fit 
to make the sort of Motion which he has 


Mr. Disraeli 
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proposed, it is not becoming or respectful 
to the House that he should run away from 
it, and content himself with only an intro 
ductory passage, which is of no valug 
whatever except as leading to the serious 
conclusion with which he ends it. ‘l'o in. 
quire into the discrepancies? Why, the 
House knows them. They are in the poe 
session of every Member. If any propo. 
sition is to be submitted to the House at 
all it ought to be a Resolution not to in. 
quire into discrepancies which re alread 
known to every hon. Gentleman, but to 
express an opinion upon them. It is mere 
idle trifling to move for an investigation 
which cannot add to our stock of know. 
ledge or lead to any useful result. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, his Motion con 
tained three propositions. The first was 
for a Report upon the discrepancies be- 
tween the two sets of documents; the 
second was for an inquiry into the circum. 
stances attending the preparation and pre 
sentation of the despatches in 1839; and 
the third related to the precautions which 
ought to be taken in future for preventing 
the mutilation of public papers. He wished 
to depart from the third—but the third 
only, and would, therefore, have no hesita- 
tion in supporting the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. 

Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 158 ; Noes 
61: Majority 97. 

Main Question put, 

The House divided:—Ayes 49; Noes 
159: Majority 110. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. TITE moved the second reading of 
the Metropolis Local Management Acts 
Amendment Bill. 

Motion made and question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. LOCKE moved, as an Amendment, 


that the Bill be read a second time this | 


day six months. In this Bill the interests 
of 3,000,000 people were involved, and 
although it might not be a question in 
which the House generally took an interest, 
still it was of the greatest importance to 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis. This 
was an attack on local self-government; 
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it was an attempt to transfer from the 
yestries the power they possessed, and to 
transfer it to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. That body had had transferred 
to them, some three or four years ago, the 
main drainage of this Metropolis. He 
wanted to know what they had done since 
that time. They had, according to the 
opinion of the late Member for Honiton 
(Mr. Locke), commenced at the wrong end. 
Instead of beginning with the low level 
sewer they had begun with the high level. 
There were other duties imposed upon the 
Board. There was the improvement of the 
Metropolis. What had been done to effect 
that? His constituents were unfortunately 
placed under the Board of Works. The 
sum of £94,000 was handed over by the 
Corporation of London to the Metropolitan 
Board to make a new street through the 
Borough from the High Street to Stamford 
Street, by which it would be continued to 
Westminster Bridge, and thus relieve the 
traffic in the crowded streets on the other 
side of the river, which, to some extent, 
would do away with the necessity of form- 
ing the Thames Embankment; but they 
had thrown the High Street in the Borough 
into a state of desolation. They had taken 
down the best houses; and for eighteen 
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months matters had remained in the same 
state, and no further progress had been 
made, occasioning an immense loss to the 
ratepayers in St. Saviour’s. They had | 
alsuv formed a little street from the corner 
of King Street, Covent Garden, to Long | 
Acre, for which they also had a large sum 
of money advanced to them; but so im- 
perfectly was this work executed that they 
had actually left a house standing which | 
projected into the roadway. These were 
examples of what the Board would do 
when they obtained greater powers. But | 
if the Members of the Board did little for 
the public they had done something for 
themselves. They had buiit a little palace 
for themselves in Spring Gardens which 
would cost from £40,000 to £50,000. It 
was monstrous for the Board to come to 
Parliament to ask for extended powers, 
when they could not point to any useful 
work effected by them, and without ex- 
plaining to Parliament in what mode they 
proposed to exercise those powers. A Bill 
dealing with a subject of that importance 
ought not to be read a second time after 
midnight and in a thin House. The hon. 
= learned Member was proceeding, 
when 





Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
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not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half-after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1861. 


Minotes:] Pustic Birits.—1° Annoyance Jurors 
(Westminster); Presentment Sessions (Ire- 
land); Stipendiary Magistrates; Mines Tres- 
Beay. Prevention ; County Surveyors, &c. (Ire- 

nd). 


COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE 
BILL._SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said he 
would not ask the House to pass the Bill 
exactly as it now stood, but to give it a 
Second Reading with a view of affirming 
the principle that there should be, in some 
shape or other, a more effective control by 
the ratepayers over the management of the 
county rates than at present existed. He 
would be the last person who would know- 
ingly seek to diminish the force of those 


motives which induce gentlemen tv take 


part in county business. He could not but 
recollect how much the nation owes to the 
class of country gentlemen. Many who 
had been trained at quarter sessions had 
risen to be among the most valuable mem- 
bers of cabinets, and had been the authors 
of great improvements, even in matters to 
which country gentlemen were little accus- 
tomed. He well knew the devotion to 
the public interests exhibited by so many 
magistrates in every county. He had 
known examples of country gentlemen 
passing many weeks of their lives annually 


/in a miserable lodging at a county town, 


with no other object but to serve the State. 
He had been much struck, too, with the 
remark of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich, who, while he was un- 
derstood to say on a former occasion that 
he was not indisposed to assist, so far as 
the general object of this Bill was con- 
cerned, yet warned him (SirJohn Trelawny) 
that in making a change he might be 
throwing away the substance for the sha- 
dow. Now he (Sir John Trelawny) did 
not believe that country gentlemen would, 
under this Bill, cease to be the persons 
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chiefly employed in carrying out local busi- | their administrative powers and all that be. 
ness. His object was to give the rate- | longed to them in their judicial capacity, 
‘payers some power in the way of selecting | In the case of jails, &c., he would give 
from the jistices those most competent | the magistrates the power of ‘making np. 
to be vested with powers of taxation. The | pairs that might be necessary between th 
ratepayer might now complain that the| meetings of the board. He provided ty 
justices are a fluctuating body, meeting at | this Bill that the magistrates should retaiy 
different county towns, some at one time, | their power in the management of pauper 
some at another; many were clergymen | lunatic asylums, but everything connected 
who had little or no stake in the hedge, with the economical management of thos 
and the persons chosen to be justices were | asylums should be under the control of 

ut into the Commissiun as seemed fitting | committee of the county board. One main 
to the Lord Lieutenant. The whole effect | feature of the Bill was to secure an effegt. 
has been, that ratepayers in many counties | ive audit. In carrying out these objecis 
“of England were not satisfied with the he claimed the support of the right hon, 


growing amount of county-rate expendi- | Gentleman the Member for Buckingham. 
ture, and considered that according to con- | 
stitutional principles, it ought to be to a) 
certain degrée subjected to their control. | 
It had frequently been said that the inci- 
dence of the tax is upon the class of coun- 
try gentlemen, they are the persons who 
should most appropriately levy and expend 
it. But, then, it did not follow that the 
fittest persons were made justices of the | 
peace, The incidence of a tax may seem ' 
very clear, but where would rents be but’ 
for the tenants and labourers? And are 
county rates only ordered by the State for 
the benefit of landowners? Had not pro- 
perty its duties as well as its rights? Sup-— 
pose justices should say that county rates 
were exclusively their affair; and that no 
more should be raised would not the State 
interpose? And, indeed, is not this pre- 
cisely what has happened on the cases of 
the custody of lunatics, rural police, and 
such cases? The justices failed to satisfy 
public opinion, and laws liave been made 
to compel them to satisfy it. The Bill 
consisted of 123 clauses, but of these 
only about thirty were important for his 
object. The first clause contained the 
main principle of the Bill. It provided 
that there should be constituted in every | 
county a financial board, to be eleeted on 
‘a certain day in each year—the board to 
consist of two members chosen by each 
board of guardians; one to be a guardian, 
and the other a resident justice of the | 
peace, both rated to the value of £100 a 
year. There were various Acts of Parlia- 
ment in foree with regard to the duties 
and powers of magistrates in respect of 
the constabulary and the construction and 
repair of prisons, which were measures of 
a financial character affecting the county. | 
He proposed that each county financial | 
bvard should regulate all matters of ex- 
penditure, while the magistrates retained | 


Sir John Trelawny 


shire as he was a great stickler for local 
government. He confessed that in deal. 
ing with the question of chureh rates the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman o 


‘that point were the most difficult he ‘hal 


to cope with, and, therefore, as a county 
Member, he elaimed his support to the 
present Bill. The great increase of the 
county rates and expenditure showed the 
necessity of some such measure as he 
now proposed for the better management 
and control of them. The subject had 
been under the consideration ‘of various 
Committees and Commissions who had 
each made different recommendations. He 
would refer to the Reports of ‘the Lord’ 
Committee of 1835, and of the Commom’ 
Committee of 1834, and of the Commis 
sioners of 1836, and of the Royal Com 
mission on Loeal Taxation in 1843; and, in 
particular he wished to direct attention ‘to 
the Report of the Committee in 1850 o 
the same subject, which pointed out many 
abuses of the system. With regard to 
the increase of expenditure it was shown 
im the Report of the Commons Committee 
of 1834, that the county rate increased 
between the years 1793 and 1833 from 
£184,000 to £757,238. And by the last 
return, for the year ending Michaelmas 
1859, the expenditure was, in round nut- 
bers £1,163,000. The Report of ‘the 
Lords’ Committee 1835 also noticed the 
‘* progressive and considerable’’ increase 
in county expenditure, showing an’ advatice 


between the years 1792 and 1832 of 148 


per cent ; county charges for prosecutions 
during the same period showed ‘an increase 
of 389 per cent; the increase of population 
meanwhile being only from 55 to 60 pet 


cent, insufficient to accouné for the advane- 


ed charges. The Report of the Commis 


sioners of 1836, and of the Commissionéts 


on Local Taxation of 1843, described the 
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origin of the county rates. The present 
system, dated from an Act of the 12 Geo. 
II. ¢. 29, before the passing of which Act 
there were seven distinct rates leviable for 
different county purposes. The Act alluded 
to authorized one general county rate in 
lieu of these, and it was further modified 
and amended by an Act 55 Geo. III. ¢. 51, 
which gave power to the justices iu quarter 
sessions to assess all the parishes equally 
according to a certain pound rate of the 
annual value of the property rateable to the 
relief of the poor therein. The justices 
are free from liability to account or audit, 
and no proper provision exists for checking 
the accounts of their accountants, trea- 
surers, &c., with regard to this system the 
words of the Commissioners of 1843 (Geo. 
Nicholes, Esq., Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
and E. W. Head, Esq.) are —‘*‘It appears to 
us that nothing can be more rude and in- 
complete.” He now came to the Report of 
the Committee of 1850, to which he had 
alluded. He would cite five of the Reso- 
lutions to which they came— 

“7. That if it should be thought desirable to 
give a more popular constitution to the authority 


-by which county finances are administered, there is 


so much difficulty in determining the best mode of 
effecting that object, the details which it involves 
are so complicated, and the interests concerned 


.are so important that, in the opinion of this Com- 


mittee, the arrangement of such a ehange ought 
to be undertaken by Her Majesty’s Government.” 
“8. That the evidence which this Committee 


jhas received, has led them to the conclusion, that 


improvements might be effected in the present 
mode of transacting the financial business of 
counties, some of which would require Legisla- 
tive Enactments.” 

“9, That economy of county rates would be 
promoted, if clerks of the peace remunerated for 
their services by fixed salaries instead of by fees, 
and the duties of their office would in such case 
be as well, if not better discharged.” 

“10. That notices of the financial and other 
business to be transaeted at each quarter sessions 


for counties, ought to be previously advertised in 


the county newspapers for to or more weeks, for 
the information of the ratepayers at large, and 
that copies of annual financial statements ought 
to be distributed to every union within each 
eounty for circulation.” 

“11. That the financial accounts of counties 
ought to be annually audited by some efficient and 
responsible public officer; and the right of inspect- 
ing all vouchers and accounts of public expendi- 
ture ought, under proper regulations, to be given 
to the ratepayers.” 


He would now proceed to some cases of 


specific complaint. Let them take the 
Sunderland case, a case of unequal yalua- 
tion. A property paid £4,000 a year; a 
new valuation took place, and the result 
was an estimate of £15,000, which the 
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justices fixed at £11,000. The Guar- 
dians were appointed in December 1860, 
as a deputation to wait on the Secretary 
of State, on financial mismanagement of 
the lunatic asylum. The accounts were 
in disorder, capital and revenue mixed. 
A sum of £10,500 was levied, whereas, 
with proper accountancy, £2,600 would 
have sufficed. The justices admitted that 
they had not bestowed upon the financial 
affairs of the asylum the attention they re- 
quired. Again, he had heard of £10,000 
charged to the general county accounts, 
“which should have been charged to the 
special police rate. In 1857 Sunderland 
Dock was returned to the county rate at 
£6,290, which the justices surcharged 
£2,044, making £8,334, the revenue of 
the dock being then £26,000. It had 
since reached £42,000, and yet the justices 
had reduced the ‘assessment £4,900. Mr. 
George Reed said at a meeting of guar- 
dians and overseers of Sunderland, they 
had succeeded in getting £13,000 taken 
off the Sunderland parishes, and £12,000 
added to others. Such were the irregu- 
larities complained of the Sunderland case. 
He would next advert to a Durham case, 
which seemed to have induced the com- 
mittee of guardians unanimously to re- 
commend the adoption of this Bill. He 
found county expenditure increasing in a 
period of five years by £4,100 5s. 10d. a 
year. The guardians ask for inspection 
of accounts; that the clerk of the peace 
should be paid by salary, and that the 
treasurer should not be allowed to charge 
for extras. He would now take the case 
of Lincoln (parts of Lindsay). At the end 
of one account, the balance due to the 
county was £3,018 15s. 93d., which, added 
to a balance on the police account, made 
altogether £4,902 3s. 2d. And yet an- 
other halfpenny rate was required. The 
hon. Baronet referred to other cases of un- 
necessary expenditure arising from want 
of sufficient control on the part of the 
ratepayers—referring in particular to the 
ease of the clerks of the peace. These 
officers enjoyed very great emoluments, and 
were paid for other duties beside those of 
clerk of the peace. The duties of the 
clerks of the peace should be defined. The 
counties were entitled to the whole of their 
time, and they should not be mixed up 
in partnerships which excited suspicion. 
He understood that very large balances 
were sometimes allowed to remain un- 
necessarily in the hands of the treasurers, 
subject to considerable risk, The Com- 
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mons Committee of 1834 state in their | Tocqueville mentioned the following anes. 
Report that they consider no arrangement | dote— 

so efficient for effectual control of county! «phe Marquis d’Argenson relates in his m 
expenditure as ‘‘ the establishment in each | moirs, that one day Law said to him, ‘I neve 
county of a permanent Finance Commit-| could have believed what I saw when I wy 


a ; th s doubted | comptroller of finance. Do you know that thiy 
tee Sometimes the patepayere FAR ed | Kingdom of France is governed by thirty Inte. 


whether they should be called upon for a) 7) f2 You have neither parliainbet, ner edi 

new rate when the old rate was not ex-! nor governors. It is upon thirty masters of re. 

hausted, and it would be desirable to have | quests, despatched into the provinces, that their 

those balances placed in a bank. He evilor oa good, their fertility, or their sterility 

thought it time that the light of day | °tirely depend. 

Praag ay “ a ee, Me cent, a gr mene iapergs semiaretess and 
as tae. puslie snow now whether he thought that his Bill, instead of super. 

they got money’s worth for their money. | seding - country gentlemen, would . 

oy Sil iy al ap a an lgeg 

-|more li 
Magistrates were asked to sign the ac- bodies in the transaction of the publi 
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counts, and they did se, but it was often | 
merely a matter of form. Under the Bill 
he had the honour to submit to the House 
facilities would be afforded to ratepayers to | 
be present when the aecounts were passed, 
and to see that the vouchers were correct. 
He would not take up the time of the House 
by observations on the details of the mea- | 
sure, to the subject involved in which his 
attention had been directed in consequence 
of perusing a book written by De Tocque- 
ville on Centralization in France, which 
satisfied him that no kind of taxation 
should be left uncontrolled in this country, 
and that no power useful to the Constitu- | 
tion ought to be allowed to grow rusty. 
De Tocqueville, speaking of the causes of 
the French Revolution, remarked that ad- 
ministrative centralization and the omnipo- 
tence of Paris were allowed to have had a 
great share in the overthrow of the different | 
French Governments during the present ' 
century, and had also contributed Jargely 
to the sudden and violent destruction of the 
old monarchy. He would quote one of the 
passages to which he alluded— 


“ It is pretty generally admitted, I believe, now 
that administrative centralization and the omni- 
potence of Paris have had a great share in the 
overthrow of all the various governments which 
have succeeded one another in France during the 
last forty years. It will not be difficult to show 
that the same state of things contributed largely 
to the sudden and violent ruin of the old mo- 
narchy, and must be numbered among the prin- 
cipal causes of that first Revolution which has 
produced all the succeeding ones. 

“If the principle of centralization did not 
perish in the Revolution, it was because that prin- 
ciple was itself the preeursor and the commence- 
ment of the Revolution ; and I add that when a 
people has destroyed aristocracy in its social con- 
stitution, that people is sliding by its own weight , 
into centralization.” 


And in confirmation of these views, M. de 
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affairs of the counties. In this way he 
was acting as a true Conservative, and 
he now moved the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“Phat the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY rose to move 
by way of Amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
This matter had already undergone some 
discussion in that House, and in 1854 the 
right hon. Gentleman now President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Milner Gibson), asked 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 


' whether the then Government intended to 


introduce a measure similar to the present 
Bill, and the noble Viscount expressed s 
hope that after Easter, in 1854, he should 
be able to bring in a measure based on the 
elective principle in respeet to the financial 
administration of county affairs, Never 
theless, that intention had never been 
realized, and the question remained abse 
lutely dormant until last year, when the 
hon. Member for Tavistock (Sir John Tre- 
lawny) brought in a Bill, the order for the 
second reading of which was, however, dis- 
charged. The Bill submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Select Committee of 1850 
—which Bill was cognate in character with 
the present one—was described as likely 
to have the effect of exeluding a numerous 
body of gentlemen in every county from 
the transaction of financial business, m 
respect of which they had a great interest, 
and which they had performed for a long 
period to the advantage and satisfaction of 
the public; and of substituting a small and 
fluctuating body of men less fitted, gene- 
rally, for the discharge of such duties. It 
was considered that if it was thought 
desirable to establish an elective body for 
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eounty financial business, the interests con- 
cerned were so important and the details 
so complicated, that the arrangement of 
such a plan ought to be undertaken by the 
Government. This had not yet been done; 
but the recommendations of that Select 
Committee bad in many respects been car- 
ried out; and in his own county the Bills 
against the county underwent a detailed 
recess of examination. It was not his 
wish to derogute from the value and im- 
ortance of the representative principle, 
which might be teemed the vitality of the 
Constitution, and in virtue of which every 
Member held his seat; but at the same 
time he must say that it was a serious 
thing to infuse new principles into ancient 
institutions, which were the growth of cen- 
turies, and the practical working of wh ch 
had not been proved to be defective. In 
his opinion the present system was not 
effete or exhausted, and did not eall for the 
alteration proposed. The hon. Baronet 
desired the simplification of county ac- 
counts; but the present measure would 
create confusion, bickering, jealousy, anger, 
rivalry, as it introduced jarring elements 
of everlasting discord arising from conflict- 
ing jurisdictions in the most important 
points of county administration. The pith 
of the Bill was contained in the clauses 
which might be called the constituent 
clauses, and in some other clauses, which 
might be styled ‘‘ enabling’’ clauses. The 
fourth clause provided for the constitution 
of county financial boards, which were to 
be formed in part by persons elected by 
the boards of guardians; but he thought 
it unlikely that bodies so composed, many 
of the members residing at a distance from 
the places of meetings, would give such a 
close attention to matters of account as 
justices meeting for the transaction of 
county affairs. Nor did he think that 
such bodies were in any way calculated 
to carry out in a fair and just spirit that 
course of policy to which that House was 
pledged by various statutes passed during 
the last few years. If dissatisfaction had 
arisen from the increase of the county rates 
in certain parts of the country, it must be 
remembered that a vast portion of expendi- 
ture was forced on the justices; 75 per 
cent of it being incurred by the magistrates 
only ministerially. Another effect of the 
passing of the Bill would, in his opinion, 
be the introduction of an inferior class of 
officers, inasmuch as the tendency of the 
new board would, in all probability, be to 
lower existing salaries, to remove the most 
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efficient public servants, and to substitute 
inferior ones at a lower rate of pay. Upon 
that, as well as the other grounds which he 
had stated, he thought no case had been 
made out sufficiently strong to justify the 
substitution of the proposed system for the 
existing system, which had come down to 
us from centuries past and had always 
worked efficiently ; and he therefore begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
support the Bill on the general principle, 
although he was not prepared to pledge 
himself to details. He believed that the 
county rates were the only instance in 
which Her Majesty’s subjects were taxed 
for any public purpose without having a 
voice in the disposal of the money. He 
was not prepared to say that the money at 
present was badly spent—he was quite 
willing to admit that the management of 
the expenditure by the Board of Magis- 
trates of the West Riding was excellent, 
but the anomaly was felt to be a great 
grievance. This was in fact growing 
stronger every day, because the amount 
of the county rate expenditure was grow- 
ing larger every day, and the ratepayers 
would be dissatisfied until they possessed 
what they deemed to be their right—the 
power of spending their money as they 
choose. Another reason why he thought 
this Bill should be passed was that the 
want of representation in the expenditure 
of county rates stopped the way to other 
improvements. For instance, he did not 
think it would be possible for the Home 
Secretary to pass the Parochial Assess- 
ment Bill, much as some such measure was 
wanted, until the principle of representation 
had been introduced into the expenditure 
of the county rates. He wished that the 
right hon, Baronet himself had brought in 
a Rill on this subject, and if he would say 
that he would bring in a Bill this year or 
next, or as soon as public business would 
allow him, he (Mr. Forster) would advise 
the hon. Baronet who had brought in this 
measure to withdraw it. It was a matter 
that could be better dealt with by the Go- 
vernment than by a private Member. With 
respect to the details of the Bill, he had 
many objections to them, but these could 
be dealt with in Committee. To its prin-° 
ciple he gave his cordial assent. 
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Mr. CHARLES PACKE said, if the 


Home Secretary would introduce a well- 
digested Bill on the subject of county ex- 
penditure, he would give it his support, 
for no one in the House was, perhaps, so 
competent to deal with it. But he ob- 
jected to the Bill now before the House as 
altogether unsatisfactory and impracticable. 
It was so crude and insnfficient that no 
Committee could reduce it into shape. All 
the great items of county expenditure 
made by the magistracy under the pro- 
posals of this Bill required the previous 
consent of the Secretary of State. Was 
it to be supposed that gentlemen who 
had to travel from great distances, and who 
had their own affairs to manage, would 
give regular attendance at meetings where 
they were to do nothing but register the 
directions of the Home Secretary? He 
was sure they would not; the manage- 
ment of the boards would, therefore, fall 
into the hands of a few idle men who lived 
near the place of meeting. Another ob- 
jection to this Bill was that it gave control 
to the board over the maintenance and 
clothing of pauper lunatics, and the sala- 
ries of officers. But these charges were 
paid by the local parishes; they did not 
come out of the county rates at all. In 
that the hon. Baronet (Sir John Trelawny) 
must alter the title of his Bill if he pro- 
posed to include that subject. Many of 
the recommendations of the hon. Baronet, 
who had brought forward his Motion in a 
moderate and temperate manner, were al- 
ready carried out in many counties — 
certainly they were in his own county. He 
was not opposed to a proper superinten- 
dence over the expenditure by the rate- 
payers, but he objected to the present Bill. 
which had been drawn up ten years ago, 
and had reference to a state of affairs in 
counties which had long ceased to exist. 
He was quite certain that the county ma- 
gistrates would be very ready to give up 
the troublesome and invidious duty of con- 
trolling the county expenditure if any gen- 
tleman competent to undertake the duty 
satisfactorily could be found. He recom- 
mended the Government to prepare a Bill 
on this subject, which he thought would 
meet with general support. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leicestershire was in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, though he objected to the 
details. Indeed, the hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to make it more a question of con- 
fidence in men than of measure, for he ad- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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mitted that if the Government would bri 

in a Bill he would support it. He (Sir Johg 
Shelley) agreed with him in that, and if 
the Home Secretary would take it up, the 
best course to be taken by the promoter 
of this Bill would be to withdraw it 
When eight years ago the right hon. Gen: 
tleman now at the head of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Milner Gibson) brought in the 
former Bill, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, who was then Home S« 
cretary, said it was a Bill that should bg 
brought in by Government, but nothing 
had been done from that time, and it w; 

therefore, quite time that attention shoul 
be again drawn to the subject. He did 
not believe that this Bill would lower thé 
dignity of the county magistracy, and if 
would certainly place them on a bette 
footing with the ratepayers, and so fat 
from producing strife and chaos, as the hon; 
Meniber for Northumberland feared, he 
thought that deference would always bé 
shown to the county magistrates whiel 
their position warranted. The propositio# 
im the Bill was that one-half of the mem 
bers of the Board must be magistrates; 
but the other half might be magistrate 
also. His hon. Friend alluded to the ques 
tion of police. Now although the question 
as to the establishment of the police wat 
not left to the magistrates, yet they had 
the power of saying how many constables 
there should be in a district, subjeet, nd 
doubt, to the Secretary of State. Praeti- 
cally, however, the Secretary of Staté 
would agree to what the magistrates re 
commended. He did not say the magi# 
trates had overdone the matter with regard 
to the police, but he did say that the raté 
payers thought they had ineurred too much 
expense under that head. He believed 
that this dissatisfaction would disappear if 
the ratepayers had any voice in the matter. 
He did not think that the effect of adopt 
ing the principle of representa(:on would 
be to cut down the salaries of officers. 
The matters spoken of by hon. Gentleméd 
on the other side would be more properly 
discussed in Committee, when he, as oné 
of the promoters of the Bill, would be ready 
to listen to all reasonable Amendments. 
The great authorities on both sides had 
given their opinions in favour of the prim 
ciple of the Bill. Sir Robert Peel, in 1853, 
said he thought that representation in re 
spect to county expenditure ought to be to 
some extent allowed. Sir James Graham 
expressed himself to the same effect, and 
the noble Lord then at the head of the 
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Government did not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. G. L. PHILLIPS said, he had for 
many years been actively engaged in the 
administration of the affairs of the county 
with which he was connected (Pembroke- 
shire), but he could not say that he had 
derived either pleasure or profit from the 
business, unless he might regard as such 
the acquisition of considerable experience 
in “long addition;”’ there was very little to 


do except ia the way of administration. He | 
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fault, and. make work for himself the coun-. 
try would begin to think that his services 
might be dispensed with altogether, and. 
so he would be deprived of his handsome 
salary. Now whatever differences of reli- 
gion or politics might exist among men, he 
never found any differences of opinion on 
this—that if a man had a salary of £800 
a year he wished to keep it. By far the, 
greatest part of the county expenditure was, 
forced upon magistrates; they had no con- 
trol over it whatever ; and if the hon. 


thought the hon. Baronet the Member for Baronet the Member for Tavistock would 


Tavistock, when asking the House to give 
a second reading to his Bill, should have 
produced some case to prove the bad work- 
ing of the existing system. The hon. 
Baronet had been unable to cite any case 
except one of dissatisfaction with a certain 
valuation in the parish of Sunderland; but 
differences of opinion in questions of va~ 
luation were so common that no system 
could justly be condemned on account of 
them. Allusion had been made by the 
supporters of the Bill to the non-examina- 
tion of vouchers ; but, so far as his own 
experience went, he never knew of a quar- 
ter sessions passing without every voucher 
being submitted to the magistrates and 
carefully marked off. Nor could he agree 
with the last speaker, that the number of 
the police in any county was a matter 
within the discretion of the magistrates, 
In the county with which he was himself 
connected, the magistrates fixed upon a 
number below that recommended as neces- 
sary by the Inspector, but they were ob- 
liged to rescind their Resolution and to in- 
crease the force in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Inspector in order to ob- 
tain the usual allowance from the Govern- 
ment. The truth was that it was the 
necessity of procuring the Government 
allowance which in almost all cases deter- 
mined the number of the police, and con- 
sequently the expenditure for police pur- 
poses. Another large item of county ex- 
penditure was the cost of gaols and lunatic 
asylums. Here, again, the expense was 
forced upon counties by the requisitions of 
the inspeetors. If the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tavistock wished to reduce 
county expenditure the most direct, if not 
the proper, mode of proceeding would be 
he suppression of Inspectors and Commis- 
sioners. He believed all county gentlemen 
would bear him out in saying that an 
inspector or a commissioner never visited 
a county without inflaming its expenditure, 
because he knew that if he did not find 





look into the matter he would find that 


| only a very small sum, indeed, would remain 


for his financial boards to exercise their 
ingenuity upon. The great object should 
be to secure a good administration in coun- 
ties; but that object, as far as he could 
see, would not be attained by the present 
Bill. They might make a bad road into 
a good one; but there were some things 
which all the legislation in the world could 
not do, and one of them was to alter dis- 
tances, making thirty miles the same as 
three. In Pembrokeshire the turnpike 


roads were managed by a board consisting 
of two elected members who were not 
magistrates, and of a certain number of 
magistrates chosen at quarter sessions. 
At first the magistrates were taken from 
all parts of the county with the view of 


securing a fair representation of the whole 
district ; but it was soon found that the 
meetings of the board were attended only 
by those who lived near the place of meet- 
ing, those residing at a distance invariably 
staying away. Such would continue to be 
the case in almost all parts of the country 
if the present Bill were passed to-morrow. 
He objected to the Bill, therefore, not 
because he had any horror of the elective 
principle, but because the election of a 
board would be of no ase unless the at- 
tendance of the members could be secured. 
There was no charge of wastefulness on 
the part of the magistrates; but even if 
there were, and if the accusation could be 
proved, he did not see how the plan pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tavistock could introduce greater economy 
into the administration of county affairs, 
He trusted the Home Secretary would fa- 
vour the House with an expression of his 
views upon this subject ; for, although he 
was not prepared to go so far as the hon, 
Member for Leicestershire, who had inti- 
mated his willingness to agree to anything 
which the right hon. Gentleman might pro-_ 
pose, yet there was no man who un erstood 
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county matters better, or to whose opinion 
he would be disposed to attach greater 
weight. 

iz GEORGE LEWIS: When it is 
said that the principle of taxation and re- 
presentation being co-extensive is univer- 
sally applicable to our local institutions, it 
should be remembered that that proposi- 
tion is subject to considerable exceptions. 
Reference has been made to the Act of 
Elizabeth for the relief of the poor; but 
it must be in the recollection of the House 
that by the original constitution of the au- 
thorities for the distribution of relief the 
overseer had the entire charge of the busi- 
ness. He was an officer appointed by the 
magistrates ; he made the rate, and the 
magistrates allowed it. Until the passing 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, there- 
fore, the distribution of relief was under 
the control of the magistrates and their 
local officer ; and the popular element of 
election was introduced into the adminis- 
tration for the relief of the poor for the 
first time by the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. In the case of the highways the 
surveyor, I believe, is nominally elected by 
the vestry, but in practice he is appointed 
by the magistrates. The popular element 
does not, in truth, at all enter into the ad- 
ministration of our highways. Turnpike 


roads are under the management of trus- 
tees, who are named in the Turnpike Acts; 
there is no popular election with respect to 


them. So it is in other cases. In fact, 
the only local rate into which, according 
to our original local constitution, the popu- 
lar element enters to any considerable ex- 
tent is the church rate, which is voted by 
a majority of the vestry. The rate for the 
relief of the poor is now under the admi- 
nistration of a board composed partly of ex 
officio guardians being magistrates resident 
in the union, and partly of persons elected 
by the ratepayers of parishes. If the Legis- 
lature should agree to a Bill relating to the 
management of our highways which is now 
before this House, the administration of 
that branch of our local interests will also 
be confided to a body into which the popu- 
Jar element will enter. But I think I have 
shown that it is necessary to lay down the 
principle of the coincidence of taxation and 
representation in regard to the manage- 
ment of our local affairs with considerable 
reservations as respects the original sys- 
tem in this country. The hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tavistock, referred to the 
case of France as showing the advantages 
of local government; but he should re- 


Mr. G. L. Phillips 
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member that the writer whom he quoted 
plainly points out that, according to the 
ancient system of France, the Government 
deprived the provincial aristocracy of al} 
share in the management of their loca) 
affairs, leaving them nothing but odious 
privileges, stripping them of all power of 
being useful to their neighbours, or of at 
taining that popularity which would have 
been the natural result of a proper dis 
charge of the functions of local govem. 
ment. The system of this country, on the 
contrary, has been to leave local interests 
to the management of loeal authorities; 
but it has not in every instance introduced 
the principle of popular representation. | 
am quite ready to admit, however, that to 
the extent to which we ean proceed with 
prudence and propriety it is desirable in 
the administration of our local affairs to 
couple representation and taxation. I at 
onee subseribe to the advantages of that 
principle. We have already introduced it 
into the management of the poor; and, as 
far as the principle itself is concerned, if 
nothing more were involved in the second 
reading of the present Bill, I should be 
prepared to give my vote in favour of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Tavistock, 
at the same time reserving to myself 
very ample discretion for objecting te the 
details of the measure ; for I confess it 
does not seem to me that, whether the 
principle of representation is to be wholly 
or only partially applied to the manage 
ment of county affairs, the Bill befure us 
affords a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. In the first place, I think it is very 
questionable whether the plan of indirect 
election is always a successful or an advan 
tageous one. It has been applied to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works which is ap- 
pointed by the vestries of the different 
parishes ; and I understand the result is 
that those vestries generally eleet one of 
their own body. Doubts are entertained 
as to the beneficial working of that system, 
and I think it is open to question whether, 
if you are to establish the elective prin- 
ciple in counties, it would be desirable to 
vest the power of election in the board of 
guardians—a body appointed for a different 
purpose. Ait present boards of guardians 
are elected simply with the view of admi- 
nistering the law for the relief of the poor; 
but if you make them colleges of electors 
they may be chosen with the view of elect- 
ing the members of county financial boards. 
You would, then, have something like the 
system by which the Americau President 
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js elected, for that great functionary is 
elected by an electoral college appointed by 
a popular vote, and you might, without in- 
tending it, vitiate the constitution of the 
boards of guardians by making them so 
many sets of delegates whose principal 
object would be the election of county 
boards. Such is one of the obvious ob- 
jections to which the proposed plan is 
liable. Another part of the Bill—that, 
namely, which provides that one-half of the 
board shall consist of magistrates elected 
by the guardians, and the other half of 
persons with the same qualifications who 
are not magistrates—appears to me to be 
equally open to criticism. In Scotland the 
county finance is under the management of 
a board of commissioners of supply, and 
every person is a commissioner of supply 
who owns property in the county to the 
value of more than £100 a year. There 
is no popular election ; but, of course, the 
number of persons so qualified is con- 
siderable. I am told it rarely happens 
that any large number of commissioners 
of supply attend the meetings, except on 
some important occasions, and that, in fact, 
the management of the county finance falls 
into the hands of a few of the principal 
landowners, and particularly those who live 
near the place of meeting. I apprehend 
such would be the case in England what- 
ever might be the principle of election ap- 
= to the appointment of county boards. 
n ordinary times persons residing on the 


edge of the county would not frequently 
attend, and the attendance would be com- 
posed chiefly of gentlemen within a more 


easy distance of the county town. There 
is a great difference between parish busi- 
ness and county business, inasmuch as 
every pereon can easily attend a meeting 
in his parish, whereas it is not so easy for 
farmers and others, who would probably be 
elected as members of financial boards, to 
give much of their time to the manage- 
ment of county affairs. I need not say that 
the Bill before us, if read a second time, 
would require very considerable amendment 
in Committee. It still retains, as the hon. 
Member for Leicestershire (Mr. Packe) has 
remarked, a clause which must have been 
drawn up prior to 1856, because it assumes 
the existence of a voluntary introduction 
of police. Every one knows, however, that 
in 1856 an Act was passed making the in- 
troduction of police compulsory upon ma- 
gistrates ; and so far, therefore, the Bill is 
inapplicable to the present state of affairs. 
That example alone must satisfy any hon. 
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Gentleman who examines the Bill that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tavistock 
cannot have spent much of his time, or 
consumed much of his midnight oil, in con- 
sidering the details of his own measure. 
In mentioning some of the evils that at- 
tend the present system, the hon. Baronet 
cited a dispute which had arisen in the 
county of Durham with respect to a valu- 
ation for the parish of Sunderland ; but he 
should recollect that, however a valuation 
may be fixed, there is ultimately an appeal 
to the quarter sessions, and, therefore, I do 
not see how any difference of opinion that 
may have arisen upon the valuation of a 
parish ean afford any argument for or 
against the existence of county financial 
boards. It has been suggested that this 
question should be taken up by the Go- 
vernment, and that they should introduce a 
Bill on the subject. There are a great 
many subjects which are constantly press- 
ing upon the attention of the Government, 
and upon which the Government are in- 
vited to introduce Bills. But I am sorry 
to say that when Bills are introduced by 
the Government there is very little time 
devoted to their consideration, unless they 
are of first-rate importance; it is con- 
sequently the duty of the Government 
to consider, before they bring forward a 
Bill, whether or not it is likely to receive 
the sanction of Parliament. There are 
two main grounds upon which a subject 
may be said to require legislation. One is 
when there is proved mismanagement ; the 
other is when there is great discontent with 
any existing system. Can it be shown 
that there is any considerable mismanage- 
ment with respeet to county rates? It is 
true that the amount of the county rates 
has increased of late years, but it is also 
true that the charges imposed upon the 
county rates by the Legislature have been 
increased likewise. Some hon. Gentlemen 
have said that the Government have forced 
certain additional expenses upon counties. 
It is true that the Home Department has 
a certain control over these expenses, but 
it should be remembered that the expenses 
are imposed, not merely by the authority 
of the Government, but by the authority 
of Parliament itself. With respect, for ex- 
ample, to police, prisons, and lunatic asy- 
lums, we have imperative legislation to 
which it is the duty of the Home Secre- 
tary to defer just as much as it is the duty 
of county magistrates to defer to the re- 
quisitions of the Government. Looking at 
the great advantages which have been con- 
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ferred upon counties by different Acts of 
Parliament, I cannot think that the charge 
upon the county rates is at all immoderate. 
The average poundage, according to the last 
Returns, seems to be about 4d. or 5d., 
which is the real measure of the burden: 
of the county rate. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tavistock somewhat ex- 

rated the aggregate amount of the 
re when he mia was £2,000,000. 
In that sum of £2,000,000 are included 
# variety of items. One is a balance from 
the previous year of £217,000; another 
is an allowance from the Treasury of 
£219,000; and a third consists of miscella- 
neous receipts to the amount of £366,000; 
so that instead of the aggregate amount of 
the county rate, strictly so called, being 
£2,000,000, it is no more than £1,198,000. 
Upon the whole, then, I do not think it 
can be maintained that there is at present 
any proved mismanagement of the county 
funds, It is true that county magistrates 
are not necessarily ratepayers. For the 


most part, however, they reside in the 
county, occupying a house, if not land; 
and I apprehend that, as a matter of fact, 
they almost invariably are ratepayers. But 
they are also, in general, owners of land 
in the county; and the county rate is un- 
questionably, in its practical operation, a 


deduction from the rent derived from land. 
When a person takes a farm he makes an 
estimate of his permanent outgoings, and 
the rent he offers is calculated upon that 
amount. Practically, therefore, the inei- 
denee of the county rate is upon the land- 
owners, and they are the persons who have 
the strongest pecuniary interest in the eco- 
nomical management of the county affairs. 
Henee, although it is true that the mana- 
gers of the rate are not chosen by the 
votes of the ratepayers, still the adminis- 
tration is vested in those who have a more 
powerful motive than any other class could 
have for avoiding extravagant or wasteful 
expenditure. But is it a fact that, al- 
though the general management may be 
good, there is any general discontent with 
the present system? I believe that in 
rural counties the existing administration 
works very smoothly; but it is true tha’ in 
some counties—in those counties where 
the house property is large, and where 
there are many towns without municipal 
corporations—there is a certain jealousy 
and dissatisfaction with respect to the 
power of the county magistrates. The 
same feeling exists in the metropolitan 
county. Nevertheless, I cannot say that 
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there is at the present moment such ay 
amount of discontent in the populous zou, 
ties as would induce me to take this Bill 
out of the hands in which it is now placed, 


or to promise te bring forward a measup § 


of my own either in the present or in 
following Session. I admit that the exigh, 
ing sysiem is nat altogether free from ob 
jection, and that it might be desirable to 
introduce inte it something like that partial 
representation which prevails in the South 
Welsh counties with respect to the manage, 
ment of roads; but, at the same time, 
knowing the danger of making a promise 
which circumstances might prevent me 
from fulfilling, 1 must decline to enter inte 
any formal engagement on the subject, 
and I must leave the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tavistock to wind his way 
through the syrtes of the Committee, 
where I cannot help anticipating he will 
be assailed by numerous formidable objec 
tions to some of the most important pro 
visions of his Bill. 

Corone, WILSON PATTEN said, the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman had 
placed him in considerable difficulty. He 
had come down to support the second read. 
ing of the Bill, if he could do so with any 
prospect of coming to a satisfactory settle 
ment of this important question. But that 
could only be attained with the co-operation 
of the Government, and the right hon, 
Gentleman the Seeretary for the Home 
Department, though he appeared to assent 
to the second reading, had made as 
totally opposed to the principle of the Bill, 
There was a considerable feeling among 
his constituents that they ought to have 
some voice in the actual management of 
the county rates, and he was prepared to 
give them what they desired if it could be 
satisfactorily done ; but there were difi- 
culties in the way which it would be im 
possible to overcome without the assistance 
of the Government. He concurred with 
those who thought it was the duty of the 
Government to take a question of such vast 
importance into their own hands, for it 
could not be dealt with satisfactorily by an 
independent Member. The glaring defect 
of the Bill, as it stood, was that it estab- 
lished in the counties a conflict of jurit 
dictions. There was one body of men who 
had only to look to the economical dis- 
charge of the duties intrusted to them, 
while another body was held responsible 
for the peace and good government of the 
country without the power of carrying their 
decisions into effect through the conflicting 
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‘yriadiction of the financial boards. All 
this might have been amended in Com- 
mittee ; but he did not see much chance of 
effectual amendment unless they had the 
co-operation of Government. He thought 
they might constitute county boards, so as 
to give the ratepayers power of election 
under the magistracy ; but there seemed no 
chance of an arrangement, as the right 
lion. Gentleman appeared to be altogether 
hostile to the priuciple of election. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS: I did not ox- 
press myself as hostile to the principle of 
election in county boards. [ said it was 
a question of time and déircumstances, but 
I did not éxpress myself hostile to the 
principle ; on the contrary, I expressed 
myself friendly to it. 

Coroxen WILSON PATTEN would 
still vote for going into Committee if he 
could take what had just fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet as an assurance of Go- 
vernment support to a modified system of 
representation ; but the measure as at pre- 
sent framed would never carry out the ob- 
jects intended, and he saw so little prospect 
of a satisfactory solution being arrived at 
that he should advise the hon. Member to 
withdraw this Bill and frame &@ new one. 

Mr. BARROW thought those who sup- 
ported a measure with faint praise did it 
more harm than good ; and as one of the 
Members whose hame was upon the back 
of the Bill he would venture to say that 
since the hon. and gallant Member's con- 
itituents desired te have a voice in the 
matter of the county expenditure if the 
hon. and gallant Gentletnan would vote for 
the second reading of the Bill it could be 
so amended in Commiittee as to enable 
them todo so. He was in favour of the 
elective principle in this matter, and he be- 
lieved that the magistrates would have 
their authority strengthened as conser- 
vators of the public peace by being sepa- 
rated from the financial responsibility which 
was now thrown upon them. He believed 
that the separation which this Bill would 
effect between the financial and adminis- 
trative funetions of thé magistrates would 
be most conducive to the advantage of all 
parties. He would say of the great body 
of the ratepayers of the kingdom that they 
were perfectly edthpetent to manage the 
financial matters of their own districts. 
The financial business of the State was 
vested in a different branch of the Admi- 
histration from the Executive ; and in all 
municipal corporations the financial matters 
Were carefully kept separate from the func- 
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tions of the magistrates as conservators of 
the peace. Why shold not the same 
principle be extended to counties? For 
ten years past he had been labouring in 
support of that principle, and it was for 
that reason he had placed his name with 
that of the hon. Baronet at the back of 
this Bill. Theright hon. Home Secretary 
said there was no general discontent in the 
dountry on this subject. What, then, was 
the meaning of the petitions which for ten 
years past had been presented week after 
week praying for an alteration of the pre- 
sent system? Believing that this Bilk 
would effect the object he had in view he 
should certainly support the second reading. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : This dis- 
cussion will have at least one good result : 
it will show to the tenant farmers in the 
several counties of England who are their 
real friends. This is substantially a tenant 
farmers’ question. The tenant farmers of 
England are not satisfied with the way in 
which the county rates are assessed and 
expended. They have been dissatisfied 
for some time. But the right hon. Gen~ 
tleman, the Home Secretary, using now 
very much the same argument he did last 
Wednesday against the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Surrey (Mr. Locke King), says 
he is not prepared to vote for the principle 
of the Bill, or to entertain the subject, un- 
less there be general discontent. I could 
not help smiling when I heard the hon. 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Packe) 
say he was prepared to accept any Bill 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman. 
I gave him credit for infinite simplicity and 
credulity, but 1 now feel satisfied that the 
hon. Member has some understanding with 
the right bon. Gentleman, and that he 
kuows perfectly well that the Secretary for 
the Home Department has no intention 
whatever of bringing in any Bill, either for 
the reform of the constituency or on county 
rates. The treatment of this subject by 
the right hon. Gentleman was most extra- 
ordinary. After going through a long ar- 
gument against all the principles of the 
Bill—after saying, in fact, that the present 
system of the management of the county 
expenditure is as nearly perfect as it could 
be—he declared he should, nevertheless, 
vote for the se¢ond reading of the Bill, 
with thé view of destroying it in Com- 
mittee. Is that the part which the Go- 
vernment is called upon to act in this 
House? We perpetually hear from the 
Treasury bench that we are wasting time} 
but is not the course proposed by the right 
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hon. Baronet precisely that best calculated 
for wasting the time of the House? He 
pooh-poohs the principle altogether ; but 
he says he will vote for the second reading 
in order that he may destroy the Bill in 
Committee! The House has a right to 
expect that the Secretary for the Home 
Department would rather have shown him- 
self a bold assassin ; if he dislikes the Bill 
why does he not stab it at once, not going 
into Committee, as if luring my hon. 
Friend into a corner, that he may strangle 
him in the dark? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said there is no discontent. I wish I 
saw the two hon. Members for East Corn- 
wall in their places ; they would have told 
the right hon. Geutleman that there is the 
greatest discontent in that county as to the 
manner in which the county rates are ma- 
naged. The whole bench of magistrates 
there have lost the confidence of the rate- 
payers, and the next election for Cornwall 
will go very much on the question of finan- 
cial boards. I have here a statement rela- 
tive to the county of Worcester—and there 
is no county where the rate is so high— 
in which Mr. Best, formerly the deputy- 
clerk of the peace, states that he was on 
several occasions shocked to see the mode 
in which the consultations of the small 
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for Tavistock, will do wisely if, instead of 
withdrawing this Bill, he refer it to tha 
Committee. It is something of the sane 
nature with the Parochial Assessment Bill; 
and as the Government have so little to do 
now, they cannot do better than devote 
their attention to the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman should be the last to argue 
against this Bill, for he himself drew yp 
the Report of the Royal Commission jy 
1843 for inquiring into these local rates, 
What the right hon. Gentleman then said 
was this—‘‘ Nothing can be more rude and 
incomplete than the management of county 
rates.’ But the right hon. Gentleman was 
only a Poor Law Commissioner then—he 
is Secretary of State for the Home De 
partment now. I would call on the House 
to put some pressure on the Government 
to compel them to bring in a Bill of their 
own. I almost despair of any Bill brought 
forward by a private Member. Last Wed. 
nesday the hon. Member for Surrey (Mr, 
Locke King) was patted on the back and 
kicked at the same time. This Wednesday 
there is another victim to the seductions 0; 
the right hon. Baronet. But I want to 
| know what Session could be better adapted 
| than the present for the right hon. Gentle. 
man to take upthe subject? We have no 





committee for the management of the! public business and very little private busi- 


county rates were carried out. The ma-| ness. [‘‘Hear!”] Well, what there is is ge. 
gistrates dine together and form a club, ' nerally referred to Select Committees, and 
and for any magistrate not on the com-| the House, in its collective capacity, has had 
mittee to oppose the adoption of the report hardly any serious demand upon its atten- 
would be considered almost personal insult. tion. We shall have plenty of time after 
Mr. Best states that he had known the Easter, and we ought to urge the Gover. 
chapel of the Worcester county gaol pulled ment to bring in a Bill on this subject on 
down three or four times since it had been | their own responsibility. In the mean 
built in 1812. Surely some account should | while, I call on the House to affirm the 
be given of these things! 1 know that in principle of this Bill, and then refer it to 
the counties with which I have becn connect- | the Committee on Parochial Assessments. 
ed the tenant farmers are universally dis-/ Mr. DEEDES said, that the hon. Gen- 
contented. It is all very well for the right | tleman the Member for Liskeard (Mr. B, 
hon. Gentleman to say the rates are not Osborne) had asked the pertinent question 
excessive ; but what the ratepayers object | why the tenant farmers should not be ad- 
to is the mode in which the rates are ma-| mitted to a share in the assessment and 
naged and laid out. These things are felt | management of the county rates ; and he 
simmering in all the counties of England, (Mr. Deedes) had to state in reply that he 
and is it right that it should be left to a | believed no Member of the House had any 
private Member to bring in a Bill of this | objection to that principle if it were em- 
sort? The right hon. Gentleman says this’ bodied in a practicable and a_well-con- 


Bill is not of that class that Government 
should interfere with. I want to know 
what is the class of cases proper for the 
Government to interfere with? Is the 
Highway Bill of greater importance? The 
Parochial Assessment Bill has been referred 
to a Select Committee ; and I cannot help 
thinking that my hon. Friend, the Member 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 


sidered measure. But no such measure 
had yet been brought under their notice, 
and the present Bill was not certainly one 
of such a character. The question was 
not a new one, and which rendered it the 
more remarkable that those who brought 
the question forward did not deal with it 
in a manner that would afford some pros 
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t of satisfactory result. He must say 
that after having heard the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Home Department, he shared in what 
he believed was the general astonishment 
of the House at the conclusion at which 
the right hon. Gentleman had arrived. 
Every argument used by the right hon. 
Gentleman went directly against the Bill, 
and he was, therefore, bound to state plainly 
that he would not waste the time of the 
House in asking them to go into Com- 
mittee on its provisions. He (Mr. Deedes) 
repeated that he was perfectly prepared to 
admit the tenant farmers to a share in the 
management of county rates ; but he could 
not support a proposal which it would be 
utterly impossible to carry into operation, 
and he hoped that the measure would not 
be pressed to a division. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish to 
join with the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. 
Deedes) in expressing an earnest hope that 
the hon. Baronet will see fit to withdraw 
this Bill, and not put the House to the 
trouble of dividing upon it. In all my 
Parliamentary experience I have scarcely 
ever heard a measure so powerfully op- 
posed, and so feebly supported, as this 
one has been to-day. The hon. Baronet 
who introduced it no doubt spoke with 
the moderation which always distinguished 
him. Indeed, I doubt whether he is not 
one of the most dangerous persone in this 
House, for he has the peculiar habit of 
bringing forward the most extreme pro- 
posals and of advocating them with extreme 
moderation. He was followed by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Westminister (Sir 
John Shelley), whose name stands second 
on the back of the Bill, but who, from the 
beginning to the end of his speech, evinced 
the greatest anxiety to get rid of his charge, 
and to hand it over to the Home Secretary. 
Next came the third hon. Gentleman, whose 
name is on the back of the measure, the 
Member for Nottinghamshire (Mr. Barrow), 
who entreated us, by a sort of appeal ad 
misericordiam, to agree to the second read. 
ing, and he would promise to do everything 
in Committee that would make the Bill as 
different as possible from what it is now. 
We have great reason to complain of the 
carelessness shown by those three hon, 
Members. They have simply taken up the 
measure proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man now the President of the Board of 
Trade in 1853, and thrown it on our table 
without giving themselves the trouble to 
look through its clauses aud see whether 
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they are applicable to the present day. 
They have brought uncxampled ridicule on 
their own proposals by giving us a Bill, 
several clauses of which have actually been 
superseded by the existing law of the land. 
1 allude to the enactments for the regula- 
tion of the rural police, which used to be 
optional but are now compulsory. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard said little in 
favour of the measure, but is anxious to see 
it referred to a Select Committee. I must 
now touch, which 1 do with great regret, 
the speech of the Home Secretary. There 
is no man in this House—nor in the 
country—more conversant with questions 
of this nature than that right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and it was impossible that the 
right hon. Gentleman could have cast 
his eyes over the Bill for one moment 
without seeing that it would not work, 
and that it is inconsistent with the exist- 
ing system of administration in the coun- 
ties of England. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was from first to last a 
condemnation of this measure. He told 
us—what every one acquainted with the 
subject knows in his conscience to be true 
—that there is nothing to complain of in 
the present financial management of the 
affairs of our counties ; that there is no ex- 
travagance, no mismanagement, but merely 
the honest discharge by the gentlemen of 
England of the functions which the law im- 
poses on them. But what is the result at 
which the right hon. Gentleman arrived ? 
After having throughout his speech con- 
demned the Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 
came to a conclusion which he heard with 
astonishment and regret. The House must, 
I think, feel that there is too much weak 
vacillation on the part of the Government; 
for this is not the first Bill this Session 
they have been unable to approve, but have 
feared to condemn. I say it is unworthy 
of a Government, unworthy of a man of 
the high character of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, to make a speech from beginning to 
end impugning a measure, and then to 
wind up with the lame and impotent con- 
clusion that he shrinks from voting against 
it. The hon Member for Liskeard told us 
that in Cornwall there exists great dis- 
satisfaction with the present administration 
of county rates, and a great demand for a 
financial board. From the information 
which has reached me, | believed that that 
statement is correct. But what is the 
reason for that discontent? I understand 
that in Cornwall the real fault of the magis- 
tracy has been that, following too much 
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the desire in the county for economy, they 
abstained, most unwisely as I think, from 
the adoption of the rural police until the 
Act of 1856 forced it upon them. That 
haa, of course, involved the county in an 
expense which it did not previously bear. 
About the same time the county gaol was 
found too much out .of repair, und the 
magistrates were bound by their duty to 
raise the money to improve it. The result 
.of these two unaccustomed burdens being 
thus simultaneously thrown upon the county 
thas been to increase the rates, which were 
formerly very low, to 4}d., which, after all, 
is not very high, and to produce an outery 
among the ratepayers. The hon. Member 
for Liskheard also said that the rates in 
Worcestershire are high. Thats the fact, 
:and it arises from two accidental causes 
not within the control of the magistrates— 
namely, that from the inerease of the 
population and the consequent increase 
of crime they were obliged to enlarge 
their gnols, and that the Legislature, 
rightly, as I believe, rendered the erec- 
tion of ‘lunatic asylums compulsory on 
counties—operations both of which neces- 
sarily entailed a heavy though temporary 
augmentation of expenditure. The hon. 


Member read a letter purporting to come 
from Mr. James Best, once the deputy- 


clerk of the peace for the county of Wor- 
-cester. I know that gentleman, and I 
believe that if he had had the least idea 
‘that his letter would be read in this 
House he would never have written it. As 
‘to Mr. Best’s description of the mode of 
transacting business in the county, all I 
have to:say is simply that itis nottrue. I 
may perhaps add that, being deputy-clerk 
of the peace, Mr. Best was very anxious, 
on @ Vacancy occurring, to obtain the more 
lucrative appointment of clerk of the peace. 
He failed in that endeavour, the result 
being that he also lost the deputy-clerk- 
‘ship. I leave the House to judge how far 
these facts may have influenced him in 
writing the letter. The hon. Member for 
Tavistock stated that I had concurred in 
desiring a more effective control over 
county rates. I never said that; but 
upon the introduction of this Bill I avowed 
‘that, abstractedly, I could not have—any 
more than any enlightened Englishman- 

‘an objection to the representative principle. 
That principle the hon. Mover of the 
Amendment in his very able speech de- 
‘scribed as ithe vital principle of the Con- 
stitution ; and I said I should willingly 
join in its adoption wherever it could be 

Sir John Pakington 
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safely and beneficially applied. The hog 
Baronet also referred to my warning y 
him that be should not throw away th 
substance for the shadow. Well, I thiak 
that in seeking to square the institutions g 
our counties to a preconceived theory he 
incurs the risk of sacrificing that loc 
management of their own affairs to whigh 
Englishmen are so much attached. Wha 
would be the effect of this Bill in Worggs. 
tershire? In that county there are, | 
think, 12 unions. To each of them this 
measure would give two representatines; 
so that 12 magistrates and 12 other pe 
sons would constitute the financial boar, 
Now, in that county there are at least 200 
magistrates, who meet together with a 
attendance varying from 40 or 50 to & 
or 90, to transact this description of bus- 
ness. But for the sake of an abstract 
theory the hon. Baronet would disfranchix 
these gentlemen, who have the strongest 
interest in the economical administration 
of funds to which they are themselves the 
largest contributors. The four main item 
of county expenditure are the police, the 
administration of justice, the maintenance 
of the gaols, and the lunatic asylum, 
How could a financial board deal with 
these? The police is regulated in eon 
nection with the Government; so are the 
gaols and the asylums; while as to the 
charges for prosecutions, whatever the 
are they must be paid, without their having 
any control over them, Surely, then, it 
is not worth while occupying the time of 
Parliament by trying to bring about these 
changes. Let me ask the right hon. Ger 
tleman who hasbeen so vacillating in his 
conduct to-day to recollect the seriow 
nature of this proposal, It aims at effect 
ing a complete revolution in a system 
which has long existed, and never operated 
better or more economically than at pre- 
sent ; and all this upon no pretence but 
the shallow or theoretic ground that | 
have stated. Now, let me add that if this 
question is to be dealt with at all, it ought 
to come before us with all the weight and 
authority of the Government. That was 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
1851. This identical. measure was intro 
duced in 1853 by the present President 
of the Board of Trade. It went befores 
Committee and was withdrawn, because 
the present Prime Minister, then the Home 
Secretary, undertook, very properly under 
the circumstances of the hour, to deal with 
the subject as the head of the Home De 
partment. Probably, the noble Lord and 
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ithe right hon. Gentleman then talked over | counties; ‘but, certainly, the well-working 
this matter ; but now that they are sitting of their police, the gaols, and the lunatic 
in the same Cabinet that promise is for- asylums, would entirely depend upon the 
gotten—probably they came to the tacit/ mode in which that measure was dealt 
conclusion that no legislation ought to take with. What sort of example had they had 
place on the subject—no legislation has to-day of the expediency of entrusting a 
taken place, and from that day to this igreat subject to be dealt with by a private 
they have never revived this question.| Member? Not only had the same Bill, 
Now we have another Home Secretary, | which was before the House eight years 
who says “ This is altogether a bad Bill; ago, been ‘taken, but no care had been 
no case has been made out for it; never- |.exercised to remove any of the objections 
theless, I will vote for it.”” And he adds, | that were then raised against it. No one 
“Let it wind its way through the Com- who knew anything of the subject would 
mittee and take its chance there; but, | venture to say that the machinery proposed 
mind, that 1 as Home Secretary, have | by the Bill would work satisfactorily. But 
nothing to do with it, and will give no all the promoters of the Bill asked iof the 
promises. ”” I repeat that such a proceed-| House was, ‘‘ Ouly assent to. the principle, 
is unworthy of a Government, and affording | and the details could be altered in Com- 
no possible prospect of any useful results. | mittee.’” Well, what was the principle ? 

Mr. WYLD said, the reason for the dis- Much had been said about the introduction 
satisfaction in Cornwall did not arise from | of the -represeutative principle, and, in 
the expenditure on the police, but because order to earry out that principle, the Bill 
a large sum of money had been spent in curiously contrived that all real power 
the ornamentation of the gaol, and because , should rest with the Home Secretary, and 
the justices had resolved to allow the go- |'that was called introducing the representa- 
vernor of the gaol and the superintendent | tive principle. The existing authorities 
of the lunatic asylum to retire with very | were to name the officers of gaols, lunatic 
nearly their fuil salaries. In passing that asylums, and other county institutions, 
resolution they had suspended the Standing and to fix their salaries; but the county 
Orders, and the result was that they had financial boards would very frequently 
been obliged to go to the Court of Queen’s | differ from them as to the amounts, and 
Beneh in order to set aside their illegal | in those cases the decision would rest with 
decision. It was no wonder, therefore, |the Home Secretary. In addition to that 
that the ratepayers desired to have some interference of the central Government, 
control over the rates raised from them. | there was to be'a treasury audit. Was 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir George | that local representative government? It 
Lewis) seemed to have a particular affec-| seemed to himito be the eomplete destruc- 
tion for those institutions which taxed the | tien of it; it was, in practical effect, taking 
people without their consent, though he /| all control out of the hands of the ‘local 
had, at the last moment, agreed to vote | magistracy and placing it in the hands of 


for the second reading—he supposed for |.the central Government. He opposed the 


the' purpose of gaining the support of some | Bill because it could not work and would 
hon. Gentlemen on his own side of the}only increase expense. A Secretary of 
House. The Government had denied re-| State would not be particularly careful in 
form to the working classes ; would they | sanctioning works which he had net to 
now create: dissatisfaction amongst the ten- | pay for, and it would be very easy to make 
ant farmers by refusing them a voice in| out a case of efficiency,: and the Home 
the expenditure of their rates? He hoped | Secretary would have nothing to look to 
that the Government would—at least in} but efficiency. It was more than doubtful 
Committee—afford the Bill their support. | whether the ratepayers would derive any 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had heard with | benefit from such a change. He (Mr. 
regret'the announcement of the Home Se-| Henley) was connected with ia lunatic 
¢retary at the close of his speech, that the | asylum, the management of which was in 
Government had no intention to take this} the hands of different bodies from two 
subject into their own hands. ‘The ques-| counties and five boroughs, all of which 
tion was one of very great importance, and | sent representatives. They had hitherto 
could not properly be ‘handled by any pri-} managed their affairs very smoothly; but 
vate Member. He would not say a word | this Bill_would make a complete hash of 


‘as to whether the Bill would be agreeable | the whole business. According to the 





to this or that section-of society in the} Bill the county financial beards were to 
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provide clothing and food for the lunatic 
asylums. In such a case as he had re- 
ferred to, with two connties and five town 
councils interested, which of them was to 
provide the food and clothing? Would 
each of the seven bodies have to make 
separate contracts, or would they not rather 
leave those matters to be dealt with by the 
very body from whom the Bill proposed to 
take it? One clause of the Bill proposed 
that in case of special necessity the ma- 
naging body of a lunatic asylum might spend 
the amount of £10 upon a single patient 
without the authority of the financial board, 
but that such expenditure should not be al- 
lowed unless it had been properly expended. 
But in the case of his own asylum, with 
seven different bodies, each exercising an 
independent opinion, supposing there was 
a difference of opinion among them as to 
the expenditure of £10, what was to be 
done? He thought this Bill was very im- 
perfectly prepared, and he was not inclined 
to allow it to go into Committee in order 
that it might be completely remodelled. 
He agreed with the Home Secretary that 
if they were to have a representative sys- 
tem it should be one including the rate- 
payers generally. He disapproved electo- 
ral colleges, and he also thought it was un- 
desirable to have two antagonistic bodies 
to deal with the county funds. If the Bill 
passed there must be a distinct class of 
clerks and other officers appointed in each 


county; the clerk of the peace was ap- | 


pvinted by the Lord Lieutenant, and could 
not be appointed clerk to the financial 
board; and, as in many counties the clerks 
of the peace had accepted salaries instead 
of fees, the result of the Bill would be to 
relieve them of one-half their duties with- 
out diminishing their emoluments, and the 
county would have to pay another offi- 
cer to perform the work now done by the 
clerk of the peace. Something had been 
said about a strong feeling of discontent 
being prevalent upon the subject of county 
expenditure; and, therefore, he had taken 
the trouble to see how many petitions had 
been presented upon this subject. He 
found that this year there had been thirty- 
two petitions presented, with an aggregate 
of 184 signatures. He might be told that 
some of those petitions were under seal 
from boards of guardians, and that was 
the case. There were twenty-seven peti- 
tions under seal, out of about 700 boards of 
guardians in this country. He was only 
surprised that there was not a stronger 
. feeling upon this question after the man- 


Mr. Henley 
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ner in which some hon. Members hy 
spoken of the sacred union of taxatig, 
with representation. Those hon. Meg. 
bers now came forward with a Bill ay 
said, ‘* Only agree to the principle and her 
is something that will not carry it out,” 
Here is taxation and representation, and 
the whole matter is to be left to the Home 
Secretary. He, for one, was not inclined 
to proceed further with a Bill withoy 
knowing more about it. Reference had 
been made to petitions from Cornwall, and 
he thought the House would like to hear, 
paragraph from a petition from Penzane § . 
in that county. The petitioners were of 
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opinion ‘‘ That provision should be made 2 
in the Bill for the payment of the outof. § 4 
pocket expenses of members not being Jus 
tices of the Peace of such financial Boar, § }, 
as it would be unreasonable to expect per B gq 
sons to pay such expenses in addition tothe § go 
loss of time which such attendance would 
involve.’’ That suggestion did not a m 
likely to promote economy, for the bills for § 8. 
expenses would form a considerable item in § fg 
the county accounts, while whatever might § e; 
be the faults of the justices they at least § to 
did not ask payment of their expenses for § di 
attending sessions. He repeated that he — ha 
could not agree to proceed further with % | wi 
incomplete and unsatisfactory a measure, f he 
and thought that so important a subject | | 
ought not to be left to take its chancein f pj 
the hands of a private Member, but should | op 
be dealt with by the Government, which | dy 
had the best means of knowing what sort | ¢o 
of legislation should take place. By the | to 
present Bill all power over money was | he 
taken from the magistrates, but there was pr 
no provision for the payment of costs of | be 
defence in cases where the county was in- 
dicted. The financial board might disap | eg, 
prove the defence, and then who was to § ¢o 
pay for the costs? He said now, as he § wo 
had said on former occasions, he had no § bu 
objection to the introduction into the m& § pr 
nagement of county funds of a proportionof § re; 
representatives fairly elected by the rate § of 
payers, provided that care was taken to in § the 
sure the proper working of the machinery. § pe 
He did not believe the change would save § ter 
a single shilling of expenditure, but if it § th 
would give satisfaction to any considerable § pe 
body of persons he should not oppose a Bill § an 
introduced by the Government for such 4 § co 
purpose. ve 
Sir HARRY VERNEY believed that & th 
if these county boards were appointed Buc 
county expenditure would be much re § to 
duced; nor did he think the passing of the § ed 
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Bill would at all diminish the influence of 
the county gentlemen as had been alleged 
by the right hon. Member for Droitwich. 
The same argument had been used in re- 
Jation to the passing of the Poor Law Bill, 
but had been completely falsified by ex- 

rience. In his opinion the police force 
in many counties was too large and might 
be reduced with great advantage to the 


country. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir George Lewis) 
had put forward this question as if it was 
a landlord’s and not a farmer’s question ; 
and had asked what right farmers, who 
took their farms on certain conditions, had 
to interfere in county matters. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS denied that he 
had said any such thing. What he actually 
said was that ultimately the incidence of 
county taxation fell on the rent. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, he 
must have misunderstood the right hon. 
Baronet. It was his conviction that the 
farmers had a deep interest in the public 
expenditure, and were, therefore, entitled 
to have a voice in that expenditure. He 
did not agree with the hon. Baronet who 
had introduced the measure in the way in 
which he had dealt with the question, and 
he accused him of attempting to strike a 
blow at the Church, by expressing his opi- 
nion that clergymen would be much better 
employed in looking after their parochial 
duties than in dispensing justice on the 
county benches. At all events, if he wished 
to deprive them of the magisterial position 
he ought also to deprive Nonconformist 
preachers or ministers of a seat on the 
bench. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he could 
easily conceive that a Bill might be framed 
containing conciliatory provisions, which 
would obtain the sanction of the House ; 
but to this Bill, which did not contain such 
provisions, he greatly objected, and for two 
reasons ; first, as regarded the payment 
of the expenses of the elected members of 
the board, for it was unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the elected members would at- 
tend four times a year from all parts of 
the county without being paid their ex- 
penses. Then, again, the county gaols 
and lunatic asylums were managed by 
committees of magistrates, and required 
very careful and minute supervision ; and 
the introduction of elected members ov 
such committees would, in his opinion, lead 
to very great inconvenience, for the elect- 
ed members would not be able to attend 
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regularly to these duties. If a good mea- 
sure of the kind were proposed by the Go- 
vernment there would be a chance of carry- 
ing it through the House ; but he should 
vote against the second reading of the 
present Bill. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY in reply, 
said, that this had been a very curious 
debate. Whilst it had been observed of 
him that he introduced sweeping measures, 
he found that four or five country gentle- 
men distinctly admitted the value aud im- 
portance of the principle of the Bill— that 
principle being the connection of taxation 
with representation. But against that ad- 
vantage he must set the injurious support 
of the Home Minister, which again was 
itself, as it were, balanced by the beneficial 
opposition of the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington). That 
right hon. Gentleman had benefited him 
(Sir John Trelawny) by overstating his 
case, since in saying that business in coun- 
ties was well managed by magistrates, and 
that all was couleur de rose, he was met by 
the positive assertion of the hon. Member 
for East Kent (Mr. Deedes) that discontent 
certainly exists. It was curious that the 
Conservative party—such friends of the 
tenant farmer, and so anxious to extend 
the franchise to his class rather than to 
the inhabitants of towns—were now grudg- 
ing him the control of rates to the extent 
of 2d. in the pound. He (Sir John Tre- 
lawny) suspected that something would be 
heard about this at the hustings. It had 
been remarked that his Bill contained 
clauses which the alteration of the law of 
1856 making the adoption of rural police 
compulsory, has rendered inapplicable, no 
doubt. But, surely, this was hardly a fair 
statement. He distinctly asked for a re- 
print of the Bill of 1853, and begged to 
have it read a second time in order to go 
into Committee, and there cut out such 
clauses as the progress of legislation of 
late years had rendered unnecessary. 
Many of the other objections raised were 
like this one—objections suited to the con- 
sideration of a Committee. As to Mr, 
Best’s letter, which the right hon. Mem. 
ber for Droitwich thought he (Sir John 
Trelawny) should not have published— 
[Sir Jonx Paxineton disclaimed any 
charge of breach of confidence.] He felt 
almost bound by what had passed with Mr, 
Best to take care that Mr. Best’s memo- 
randum, given to him (Sir John Trelawny) 
after an interview with Mr. Best, should be 
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the suggestions it contained. He would 
conclude by moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :— Ayes, 125; Noes 
163: Majority 38. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES BILL, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE, in moving the 
second reading of the Public Charities Bill, 
stated that its main object was to provide 
a more convenient and less expensive mode 
of appointing trustees of unincorporated 
public charities. Instead of the present 
methods, the Bill enacted that when any 
vacancy occurred in the trust of a charity 
the vacancy shall be filled up by election ; 
a certificate of that election shall be drawn 
up by the chairman, and attested by two 
witnesses within three months; this certifi- 
eate shall be presented to the Judge of the 
County Court of the district, and within 
one month thereafter the Judge shall give 
a certificate as a confirmation of the elee- 
tion. A second proposition was to provide 
some regulations by which trustees absent 
from this country might be relieved of their 
trusts. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that great care was requisite in dealing 
with a subject of this kind, or they might 
augment inconveniences instead of dimi- 
nishing them. Giving every credit to the 
hon. Gentleman for his intention in pro- 
posing this measure he could not agree 
with any one provision in it. In the first 
place, in cases where a trustee might be 
elected, the Bill provided that the certifi- 
cate of such election should be drawn up 
by the chairman of the meeting, who was 
required to swear to all the particulars 
contained in it. He would be a very bold 
chairman who would do that. Then the 
certificate of election was to be lodged 
with the Judge of the County Court, who 
was thereon to issue another certificate in 
confirmation of the election ; this certifi- 
eate, when signed by the Judge, and sealed 
with the seal of the Court and duly regis- 
tered, was, by the Bill, to be thenceforth 
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received, in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, as full and conclusive eyj. 
dence of the truth of all the facts, matters, 
and things respecting the charity contain. 
ed in such certifieate. Now, all facts re 
garding the title or the transmission of 
the title of the property of a trust rm 
quired the utmost caution ; and he thought 
the existing law had amply provided against 
any difficulties of that kind by the appoint. 
ment of official trustees for publie charities; 
and that provision of the existing law em. 
braced every description of charity. The 
machinery of that law was of the simplest 
kind ; the official trustees were made the 
legal custodes of the property of a trust, 
and the necessity for a continual convey. 
ance and reconveyance of the estate was 
obviated. By investing the estate of 4 
charity in these official trustees the evils 
compleined of were avoided. But by the 
present Billa little knot of men might 
come together and elect a person quite 
unqualified as a trustee, and the Judge of 
the County Court, who could have no in 
formation on the matter except from the 
declaration of the chairman of the meet 
ing, must confirm the election ; and the 
certificate of the Jndge, who could know 
nothing, would become, not only the evi- 
dence of the qualification of the trustee, 
but of the ownership of the trast property, 
The present law did not require this kind 
of interference ; he, therefore, could not 
consent to the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, that after 
the statement of the Attorney General he 
should not proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY felt obliged to the At 
torney General for the clear manner in 
which he had pointed out the objections to 
the measure. 

& Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at eight minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 21,1861. 


Mixvrzs.] Pusuro Bizts,—1"* Wills of Personally 
by British Subjects, 

2* Consolidated Fund (£4,000,000) ; Law of 
Foreign Countries ; Queensland Government. | 

3* Red Sea and India ‘Telegraph. 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess oF NORMANBY said, 
that on meeting his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies on Tues- 
day last he put a question to him on the 
subject of the most recent intelligence 
from the Ionian Islands. He understood 
from his noble Friend then that he had re- 
ceived no official information on the sub- 
ject, and, therefore, he had postponed his 
question till to-day. The, intelligence re- 
ceived by the public since Tuesday could not 
be considered satisfactory, though he sup- 
posed that it might be taken in the main to 
be correct, for he believed that there was 
at the present moment an entire suspen- 
sion of legislative action in the Ionian 
Islands. It would, therefore, be desirable 
to hear what explanation Her Majesty’s 
Government were able to give on the sub- 
ject. It appeared to him that the conduct 
pursued by the Legislative Assembly had 
rendered it impossivsle for the Lord High 
Commissioner to adopt any other course 
than that of proroguing them. He was 
sorry to think that all the concomitant 
cireumstances proved that the steps taken 
by that Assembly had been in connection 
with the universal revolutionary propagan- 
dism which was at present being worked 
in every country in Europe: and it was 
especially to be regretted that the agents 
in this new attempt at separation had 
founded their acts on language used by a 
Minister of the Crown in England. He 
did not pretend to speak with accuracy of 
what had occurred on this last occasion; 
but some two months since Signor Dan- 
dolo, a member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, addressed a letter to Lord John Rus- 
sell, in which he stated that the patriotic 
cause, as he called it, was advanced by 
the revolutionary language which had 
been used by that noble Lord on a recent 
occasion. He was bound to say that, in 
his opinion, the appeal of Signor Dandolo 
was unanswerable as an argumentum ad 

inem against the noble Lord. So far 
as Lord John Russell’s despatch of the 
27th of October was concerned, it appear- 
ed to him the case was complete—not 
against this country, not against the Go- 
vernment generally—but against the ex- 
pression of opinion by the Foreign Secre- 
tary. That being the case he thought it 
extremely desirable that they should have 
some assurance from the colleagues of the 
noble Lord that they did not share in the 
doctrine propounded in that despatch, and 
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that in this case they did not admit thet 
certain Ionian subjects of Her Majesty 
were the only judges as to whether their 
grievances were such as that they ought 
to be allowed to separate themselves from 
this country. Still more important was it 
that they should know from the noble 
Duke that Her Majesty’s Government do 
not think that any foreign Government 
would be justified in assisting the lonians. 
It was very true that this was not the 
first instance of dissatisfaction in the 
Ionian Islands; but that rendered the doc- 
trine in the noble Lord’s despatch still 
more objectionable. Indeed, there was 
scarcely any portion even of the Ministe- 
rial press that had not pronounced it to be 
dangerous. He hoped their Lordships 
would have an assurance from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they were pre- 
pared to meet with an energetic opposi- 
tion any attempt on the part of the Ionians 
to remove themselves from the protecto- 
rete. He begged to ask his noble Friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies, Whether he 
was prepared to give any explanation as 
to the prorogation of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Ionian Islands; and when the 
Government would be able to lay on the 
table the official documents relating to this 
prorogation? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, I am now able to state what has 
taken place in the Parliament of the lonian 
Islands. As my noble Friend says, he gave 
me notice on Tuesday last of his intention 
to ask me a question on this subject, and 
I told him that I had then no information. 
However, a despatch was received yester- 
day, and I am in a position to give him an 
answer. The Parliament was opened in 
the ordinary course on the Ist of March, 
and the Lord High Commissioner delivered 
his Speech as usual on such occasions, I 
believe that a report of that Speech has 
appeared in the newspapers. I presume, 
therefore, that it has been read by your 
Lordships, and I am sure you will concur 
with me in saying that there was nothing 
in it calculated to raise angry feelings, or 
that was in any respect at variance with 
those opinions and expressions which ought 
to have fallen from a person in the position 
of the Lord High Commissioner. Your 
Lordships are probably aware that in the 
Ionian Islands it is not the custom, as in 
this country, to answer a Speech by an 
Address on the same day as that on which 
it is delivered. The habit in the Ionian 
Islands is to appoint a Committee to draw 
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up an answer, That course was taken on 
this occasion. The Parliament met on a 
Friday, and the whole of the following 
week was taken up with desultory and un- 
productive discussions of various kinds. 
At last, on Saturday, a draught Answer 
was prepared. I am unwilling to charac- 
terize this draught by any strong expres- 
sions ; but I can only describe it as a Bill 
of indictment against the protecting Power. 
The statements are in every respect so 
utterly at variance with the truth, the ac- 
cusations are so monstrous, that they carry 
on the face of them their own refutation. 
The draught states that affairs have ar- 
rived at the culminating point of the 
grievances of the Ionian Islands; that the 
people may trace to British Protectorate 
most of the evils that exist in those 
Islands; that personal liberty is at an end, 
and that there is no freedom either of 
speech or of the press. It also states that 
the social and material interests of the 
lonians have been neglected. The docu- 
ment represents a state of things which 
might possibly have existed a year ago in 
a southern country, but which could never 
have existed in the Ionian Islands under a 
British Protectorate. Notwithstanding the 
violence of this language the Session 
might have been continued. I think it 
imposible that the Lord High Commis- 
sioner could have received such an answer; 
but means might have been taken if 
it had not been resolved by the As- 
sembly to push matters to extremity, to 
prevent that step the avoidance of which 
was so much to be desired—I allude toa 
prorogation of that body. But the leaders 
of a party who, I am sorry to say, exercise 
too much influence in the Assembly appre- 
hended that some snch course might have 
been adopted, and took their measures ac- 
cordingly. Two members of the Assembly, 
Signor Paconis and Signor Lombardo, gave 
notice on Saturday of their intention to in- 
troduce two documents. One of them called 
on the House of Assembly to invite the whole 
of the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands to 
vote by universal suffrage for the annexa- 
tion of the islands to Greece, and for other 
purposes. The second was full of empty 
and foolish phrases, but its pith and sub- 
stance consisted of an appeal to the Go- 
vernments and Christian philanthropists 
of Europe to unite in one great empire, 
and to drive the Turks out of Europe—in 
short, to revolutionize the whole eastern 
world. The Lord High Commissioner feel- 
ing that both these ducuments— but, under 
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the circumstances, the first patticularly— 
were utterly at variauce with the constitu. 
tion of the Assembly, it being an utterly 
unheard-of proceeding that one branch of 
the Legislature should attempt to super. 
sede the other two, felt it his duty not to 
allow these documents to be submitted, 
Accordingly, on the day on which they 
were to be brought forward for discussion, 
he sent to the Assembly the following Meg. 
sage :— 

“The Lord High Commissioner has perceived 
that two documents have been laid on the table 
of the Most Noble the Legislative Assembly, and 
now stand on the order of the day for discussion; 
one inviting the Legislative Assembly to call on 
the Ionian people to declare by universal suffrage 
the national desire to be united to the Kingdom of 
Greece ; the other purporting to be an address 
from the representatives of the Seven Islands to 
the representatives of the peoples, to the Govern 
ments and philanthropists of Christian Europe, 
The Lord High Commissioner is desirous of carry. 
ing forbearance to the utmost limits of his duty 
as the representative of the Sovereign Protectress 
of these States. His Excellency, therefore, warns 
the Legislative Assembly that the proposals now 
standing in the order of the day are clearly con 
trary to the Constitution, and, as such, cannot be 
entertained or discussed. The Lord High Com- 
missioner hopes that nothing will be permitted to 
divert the Legislative Assembly from its true 
functions of useful legislation for the good of the 
country, and, having now informed that body that 
these proposals are unconstitutional, his Exeel- 
lency trusts to its prudence and patriotism to re 
move them from the order of the day.” 


On that Message being received, hopes 
that some accommodation might be arrived 
at were entertained; and a proposal was 
made that the House should adjourn for 
half an hour, with a view to discuss these 
matters privately in a Committee-room. 
That discussion took place; but, so far 
from any spirit of conciliation being ex- 
hibited, a resolution was come to not in 
any respect to withdraw these documents 
of Signor Paconis and Signor Lombardo; 
and when the House resumed, the latter 
gentleman, in very violent language, pro- 
ceeded to dilate on the substance of 
these documents. Finding that all fur- 
ther attempts would be useless, the Lord 
High Commissioner, under the powers 
given to him by the Constitution, pro- 
rogued the Assembly to that day six months. 
These are the circumstances of the case. 
As regards any further information for 
which the noble Marquess has asked there 
will be no objection to grant it. I will 
not undertake to say that every document 
shall be produced, but I should certainly 
be glad that your Lordships were supplied 
with those of which the substance is em- 
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bodied in the short statement I have just 
made. The noble Marquess was unable, 


eoven in putting a question to the Colonial 


Secretary, to refrain from having his usual 
fling at the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary and the Government; and has chosen 
to trace the events which have occurred 
in the Ionian Islands to that despatch of 
my noble Friend at the Foreign Office, 
which seems to haunt the noble Marquess 
like a nightmare. The noble Marquess 
must be aware that a letter was addressed 
by Signor Dandolo to Lord John Russell, 
in which—however we may be sur- 
prised that an Englishman, and a Mem- 
ber of your Lordships’ House, should dis- 
tort a despatch from the British Govern- 
ment— it was but natural that Signor 
Dandolo, writing from his point of view, 
should endeavour to show that, under the 
terms of that despatch, the Ionian Islands 
were entitled to emancipate themselves 
from the protectorate of Great Britain 
and to attach themselves to Greece. But 
a refutation both of the opinion of Signor 
Dandolo and of the arguments of the noble 
Marquess is afforded by the fact that Sir 
Henry Storks, having the power of high 
police in those Islands, of which he could 
have availed himself, did not in any way 
interfere to prevent the circulation of that 
letter, which was published in Greek, in 
Italian, and, I believe, in English, and 
was circulated throughout the whole of 
the Ionian Islands without producing any 
effect whatever; in fact, the inhabitants 
did not appear to pay any attention to the 
matter. But there can be no doubt that 
this agitation is of long standing. This 
is, unfortunately, not the first time that a 
prorogation of the Ionian Parliament has 
taken place. Last year it was feared that 
recourse to such a measure would be ne- 
cessary ; but instructions were sent out 
which were repeated this year, to treat 
with every consideration, but of course 
with firmness and resolution, any mea- 
sures that the Assembly might adopt. 
Acting under these instructions, some ad- 
vantage was derived from the sittings of 
the Assembly last year, though not as 
much as could have been desired; owing 
to proceedings of a similar kind to those 
which have recently taken place. And 
when the noble Marquess appeals to me 
and to my noble Friends on the bench be- 
hind me, and says he hopes we do not 
agree with Lord John Russell in the de- 
spatch which he has written, I say dis- 
tinctly that the despatch has no relevance 
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whatever to the state of the Ionian Islands; 
and, unless the noble Marquess can prove 
that the circumstances of those Islands 
are precisely similar to those of the coun- 
try with reference to which that despatch 
was written, his whole case falls to the 
ground. As regards the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government — including Lord 
John Russell, as the noble Marquess thinks 
it right to draw a distinction between us 
—are prepared to pursue, I will state that 
we approve the course which Sir Henry 
Storks has been compelled to take in this 
instance; and with regard to the policy ~ 
of maintaining the protectorate, I tell him 
distinctly that we are prepared to uphold 
it, and that the Government does not 
shrink from the responsibility which at- 
taches to them under the treaties of 1815. « 
And, although [ trust the present and any 
future Government will always make al- 
lowance for the feelings of the Ionian peo- 
ple, and will treat them with the utmost 
forbearance, consideration, and justice, I 
trust, at the same time, they will not 
hesitate to perform their duty with firmness 
and determination. The noble Marquess 
seems toregard this question with somewhat 
of despair. I venture to assert my belief \ 
that the Ionian people will before long 
separate themselves from these demagogues 
and theorists who have misled them so * 
long. Already there are appearances of 
their doing so. By the accounts received 
yesterday, notwithstanding the sudden 
prorogation of the Assembly, the utmost 
tranquillity prevailed, not alone in the 
town but in the neighbourhood of Corfu; 
and I not only trust, but I will even say I 
believe, that the inhabitants will feel that 
Sir Henry Storks was justified under the 
circumstances in stopping these mischiev- 
ous proceedings; and although it is, un- 
doubtedly, a great misfortune that legisla- 
tion should be stopped—for there are many 
grievances, political, social, and moral, that 
it would be in the power of the Assembly 
to obviate, if so disposed—I believe they 
wil: perceive that the Assembly was griev- 
ously in error, and that their truest friends 
are those who endeavour to maintain the 
protectorate of Great Britain. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
in answer to the charge of having unneces- 
sarily introduced the despatch of Lord John 
Russell into the discussion, that that de- 
spatch had been made the basis of proceed- 
ings in the Ionian Legislature; and that 
this fact is stated as the only public infor- 
mation which any one had yet seen from 
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thence in a letter from Corfu in the pa- 
pers this morning. Indeed when such a 
question was raised, he wished to know 
how the noble Lord could evade the force 
of the expression he had employed, that 
**the people were the only judges of whe- 
ther their grievances were such as to justify 
a change of dynasty?” 

Eart GREY said, he did not wish in 
any respect to impugn the accuracy of the 
statement made by the noble Duke. He 
entertained no doubt from that statement 
made by the noble Duke, the Colonial 
Secretary, that Sir Henry Storks had 
ieigtaed wise discretion. But he could 
not help thinking that the noble Duke had 
scarcely realized in the remarks which he 
had just delivered the serious nature of the 
Ionian question. The state; of things in 
the Ionian Island# was no honour either to 
this country or to the local Governors who 
had administered their affairs. The with- 
drawal of our protection would, no doubt, be 
the greatest misfortune which could happen 
to the people of those Islands; but still, 
believing, as he firmly did, that this coun- 
try had no interest whatever in extending 
to them the benefit of our protection against 
their will; that to us the maintenance of 
that protection was productive only of bur- 
den, expense, and, in some respects, of 
danger, while all the advantages were on 
the side of the Ionians, he was of opinion 
that if the hopes which had been expressed 
by the noble Duke were not realized, if the 
people did not abandon the demagogues by 
whom they had hitherto been led, and sup- 
port the authority of the representatives 
of Her Majesty, that protection ought no 
longer to be continued. This was a ques- 
tion of grave importance, and could not 
long escape the serious consideration both 
of the Government and of Parliament. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS 
OF KENT. 
THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS 
OF CONDOLENCE. 


Toe LORD STEWARD reported the 
Answer of Her Majesty to the Address of 
Monday last, as follows : namely— 

“T thank you for your loyal and dutiful Address, 
and for the Expression of your Condolence on 
the Death of My beloved Mother. 


“The Assurances of your Interest in all that 
concerns My domestic Relations and your Wishes 
for the Happiness of Myself and My Family have 
given Me sincere Satisfaction.” 


The Marquess of Normanby 


{LORDS} 
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ADMIRAL SIR BALDWIN WALKER, 
QUESTION. 


Toe Eart or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, I take the liberty of interrupting 
the Business of the House for a moment 
to ask the noble Duke at the head of the 
Admiralty a question on a subject respect. 
ing which a considerable amount of public 
interest has been excited. I allude to the 
recent departure of Sir Baldwin Walker in 
the Narcissus frigate. The circumstances 
of the gallant officer’s departure are gene. 
rally known, as also that it took place ats 
juncture when the House of Commons de. 
sired his presence. Since then it has been 
stated in quarters which might be supposed 
to have good information that a gentleman 
of some distinction, a well-known writer of 
the day, and supposed to be the editor of a 
great public journal, mentioned at a table, 
as a fact within his own knowledge, that 
the Commander-.in-chief at Portsmouth had 
started early in the morning in his boat for 
the Narcissus, and when on board urged 
the Admiral to get out to sea as fast as 
possible, and by no means to look behind 
him, but to make all possible despatch out 
of the Channel ; for that if he did not get 
out of the way he might probably find him- 
self wanted elsewhere. I wish to ask the 
noble Duke at the head of the Admiralty, 
Whether there is any truth in this state- 
ment ? and I must certainly add that the 
circumstances attending Admiral Walker's 
departure look exceedingly like an anxiety 
to escape the summons of the House of 
Commons. 

Tue Dvxe or SOMERSET :— My 
Lords, there have been so many mis-state- 
ments respecting the appointment and sail- 
ing of Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker that I 
am glad to have an opportunity of stating 
in my place in this House the real facts of 
the case. For the appointment of Sir 
Baldwin Walker to the command of the 
Cape squadron I am responsible, and solely 
responsible. It has been imputed to a noble 
Friend of mine in ‘ another place’’ that 
it might be for his convenience that Sir 
Baldwin Walker should depart to a distant 
station. I can only say that my noble 
Friend Lord Clarence Paget was never 
consulted upon the appointment of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, and was not informed of 
it until it had been made. That ap- 
pointment was made in November, and 
I then stated to Sir Baldwin Walker 
that I was very sorry to lose his ser 
vices, and would much rather have re- 
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tained him in his position as Surveyor 
of the Navy ; but he informed me that the 
state of his health rendered it impos- 
sible for him to continue to discharge the 
duties of that office. At the same time I 
requested that he would at least remain in 
England long enough to assist me and the 
Admiralty in preparing the Estimates for 
the ensuing year, and I told him that as 
soon as the Estimates were ready he should 
be allowed to go. The Estimates, in the 
preparation of which Sir Baldwin Walker 
was enabled by his long experience to 
render the greatest assistance, were ac- 
cordingly prepared, and were presented to 
the House on the 12th of February, and I 
then told Sir Baldwin Walker that, asfar as I 
was concerned, he was at liberty to proceed 
to his station. Circumstances connected, 
I believe, partly with his private affairs 
and partly with the preparation of the 
ship, detained him in this country, and it 
was not until the 26th of February that the 
orders for sailing were given at the Ad- 
miralty. On the 27th he went to Ports- 
mouth, and [ anticipated that he would 
sail the next day, which was Thursday. 
However, he did not sail until the Saturday, 
and on that day the circumstance occurred 
which has given rise to the report referred 
to in the question put to me by the noble 
Earl. On that Saturday Acmiral Bruce went 
out to the Narcissus, which was off Spit- 
head, to take out to her some additional am- 
munition—some Armstrong ammunition— 
which it was thought would be required on 
board the vessel ; but he writes that he did 
not see Sir Baldwin Walker, who had then 
gone on a visit to ler Majesty at Osborne ; 
that he did not see him, that he did not want 
to see him, and that he gave him no orders. 
No orders were sent either directly or in- 
directly to Sir Baldwin Walker to hasten 
his departure. It was entirely his own 
doing ; and as far as I was concerned I 
could have no possible motive to desire his 
departure. On the Saturday Sir Baldwin 
Walker anchored in Yarmouth Roads, and 
on the Monday he sailed. I had been in- 
formed that on a previous evening some 
Members of the House of Commons had 
declared that they did not want the Ad- 
miral to be detained, and I had no reason 
to suppose that any opposite opinion would 
arise. Indeed I then supposed that he had 
sailed. One night at twelve o’clock a mes- 
sage was brought to the First Naval Lord at 
the Admiralty requesting him to send a tele- 
gram to stop Sir Baldwin Walker. Now, 
as noble Lords are aware, the senior Naval 
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Lord always has the distribution and ma- 
nagement of the ships. He has authorized 
me to say that he received that message, 
but that he considered the proceedings so 
irregular, it being only a report of what 
had passed in the House of Commons, 
without any assurance that any orders were 
to be sent to the Admiralty from a Secretary 
of State, that, conceiving that a precedent 
for receiving orders from the House of Com- 
mons might produce inconvenience to the 
publie service, he declined to act upon it, 
and, therefore, did not that night send off 
any telegraphic message. In the morning 
he consulted me upon the subject. I com- 
municated with the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and, being informed 
that he would address a letter to me upon 
the subject, 1 despatched orders to get a 
vessel ready and send her to look for Sir 
Baldwin Walker. These are the facts of 
the case, and I hope I have satisfied the 
noble Earl opposite that there was no desire 
to send Sir Baldwin Walker away, and that 
no order, either direct or indirect, or any 
hint of any kind was given from myself, or 
from any one in authority at the Ad- 
miralty, urging him to get to sea. 


METROPOLITAN CENTRAL HOTEL COM- 
PANY BILL.—SECOND READING, 
The Eartor SHELBURNE, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said that 
its object was to procure a site for the 
building of an hotel in the neighbourhood 
of Wych Street and Holywell Street in the 
Strand, and that the property, for the re- 
moval of which compulsory power was 
sought, was of a must objectionable na- 
ture; in fact the Holywell Street nuisance 
had been for a very long time notorious. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
Lorp REDESDALE opposed the Mo- 
tion for the second reading on the ground 
that it would be a bad precedent to allow 
persons engaged in a private speculation of 
this kind to have compulsory powers of 
taking property. The Bill of the London 
Bridge Hotel Company was rejected last 
year onthat ground. Anoffer had been made 
to forego the opposition to the Bill if the pro- 
moters could produce petitions from the 
majority of the persons affected; but they 
were not able to do so, It showed how 
entirely it was a private speculation that 
one of the parties had told him that if the 
Law Courts Bill were not passed they 
would abandon their scheme. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out “now” 
and insert ‘‘ this Day Six Months.” 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY re- 
minded the noble Lord that in the case of 
railways, docks, and other private specu- 
lations, compulsory powers of taking pro- 
perty were granted. on the ground that 
such undertakings were of public advan- 
tage. He thought that the same principle 
should be applied here; and certainly there 
had been scarcely any private speculation 
which had been fraught with so much pub- 
lic benefit as this. 

Lorp EVERSLEY agreed with the 
noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) in holding 
that it would be a bad precedent to sanc- 
tion this measure. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he agreed 
with the Chairman of Committees and the 
noble Viscount who last addressed their 
Lordships with respect to the general prin- 
ciple of the inadvisability of giving com- 
pulsory powers to companies to enable 
them to promote their private speculations; 
and he thought, moreover, that the title of 
this Bill did not convey sufficiently accu- 
rate information as to its contents. But 
he was informed by his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Board of Works that he 
considered this scheme was of great im- 
portance as a measure of metropolitan im- 
provement, in conjunction with the plan 
for the erection of new law courts. It was 
not a Bill merely for the building of an 
hotel, but for widening a crowded tho- 
roughfare, giving access to the proposed 
courts, and destroying a locality notorious 
from the character of the publications 
which used to be there exhibited. He 
hoped the House would allow the Bill to 
be considered by a Committee, and defer 
judgment upon it until the Third Read- 
in 


Tue Kart or DERBY said, that in all 
his experience in the House of Lords he 
had never before known an occasion when 
two Cabinet Ministers had successively 
risen to take an active part in favour of 


a private Bill, It was most extraordinary 
that the support of the Government should 
be given in opposition to the opinion, on 
public grounds, of authorities so high as 
the late Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons and the Chairman of Committees, 
and he hoped that the practice of bring- 
ing the influence of the Government to 
bear on the discussion of a private Bill 
would not be drawn into a precedent. He 
trusted that on this occasion their Lord- 
ships would not allow themselves to be in- 
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fluenced by the course the Government had 
taken. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was another Cabinet Minister who sy 
ported this Bill; but if he had considered 
it a private Bill he should not have taken 
any part in the discussion. This Bill wag, 
in fact, one of a public nature, upon which 
the health and comfort of many of the in. 
habitants of the Metropolis would depend, 
He entirely agreed with the principle laid 
down by the noble Chairman of Commit. 
tees and the noble Viscount on the cross 
benches (Lord Eversley), but though this 
Bill was of a private nature it would pro 
vide great public advantages. It would 
not merely widen the Strand, but it would 
purify the locality in the neighbourhood of 
the contemplated new courts of law. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, the question 
was whether this was primarily and essen. 
tially a Bill to promote a private specula. 
tion. He thought it most undoubtedly 
was, and if they allowed private specula- 
tors to come to the House and obtain 
compulsory powers to deal with the pro- 
perty of others on the ground that the 
public would receive some indirect advan- 
tage, there would be no end to this kind 
of thing. He should certainly oppose the 
Bill. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
agreed in the general principle laid down 
that compulsory powers should not be 
given for private objects; but in this case 
their Lordships should not lose sight of 
the fact that this measure was caleulated 
to effeet a great pyblic improvement in 
the Metropolis by removing a number of 
disreputable houses, by widening the 
Strand, and facilitating the passage of the 
traffic to and from the new law courts; 
and all this without putting the public to 
the expense of a single shilling. These 
objects were so desirable that he should 
support the Bill. 

Eart GREY said, if this Bill was to 
make an improvement in the thoroughfares 
leading to the courts of law it ought to 
have been introduced by the authorities 
who had the construction of the new courts 
in hand—namely, the Government. If 
they had asked for power to remove certain 
buildings there could have been no objec- 
tion to it; or if the local authorities of the 
Strand had asked for such a power no one 
could have objected to it ; but he saw no 
sufficient reason why they should give com- 
pulsory power to a mere joint stock hotel 
company to pull down houses, the primary 
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object being their own private advantage. 
It had been said such powers were given 
to railway and dock companies; but in all 
eases railway and dock compsnies had to 
show their primary object was in some 
way for the public convenience. Any one 
could make a railway without coming to 
Parliament, by the consent of all parties 
interested ; and compulsory powers were 
only given when they could show that the 
railways were of primary public import- 
ance. He did not think the establishment 
of an hotel a matter of primary importance 
to the public, and if Parliament should 
grant compulsory powers in this case it 
would be setting a very dangerous prece- 
dent. He should, therefore, vote against 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Tue Earn or SHELBURNE briefly 
replied, expressing a hope that their Lord- 
ships would not give so great a weight to 
precedents as to induce them to throw out 
this Bill, which would effect great public 
improvements. 

On Question, That ‘‘now’’ stand Part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 25; Not-contents 33: Majo- 
rity 8. 

Resolved in the Negative. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. STANDING ORDER No. 191. 


ADDITION MOVED. 


Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
moving an addition to Standing Order No. 
191, for the purpose of providing that the 
report made by the promoters of railway 
and other Bills of the number of houses 
and inhabitants displaced shall be referred 
to the Select Committee on each Bill, who 
shall inquire into and report on the same, 
said; My Lords, the proposal I now make 
is a necessary supplement to the Reso- 
lution carrried by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) below me, which was granted 
for a special and particular instance, and 
tothe Standing Order which I carried some 
yearsago. It cannot be said that it will 
act in any way as an obstruction to public 
improvements ; it is neither intended nor 
adapted for that purpose. I am ready to 
admit the great advantage of many im- 
provements made in London, and the great 
benefits conferred in opening large tho- 
roughfares for ventilation ; all I ask is, 
that we should have the means of obtain- 
ing accurate information as to the num- 
ber of houses and inhabitants displaced. 
My great object is to reduce the amount of 





an evil which presses upon a vast mass of 
the population, and to see whether, by 
continually bringing the subject before the 
public mind, we cannot at last devise some 
remedy for it. Improvement Bills are 
now increasing in number and area so 
much, both in London and the provinces, 
that unless something be speedily done 
great moral, financial, and even political 
mischief will acerue. Since this subject 
was last before your Lordships I have per- 
sonally gone through the two districts 
which were then referred to, in the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate. I have visited 
the courts and alleys through which this 
railway will pass, and | have conversed 
with a great number of the people, and 
the conclusion I have come to is that a 
greater misrepresentation never was made 
than the character which was given of the 
locality which will be affected by this 
scheme. It is not the abode of thieves 
and of vagabonds, but of decent, well-con- 
ditioned people, who have resided there for 
a considerable time, and who, if displaced, 
would suffer a very grievous wrong, and a 
very grievous injury. Again, your Lord- 
ships will find that in these districts the 
worst places are not those proposed to be 
taken for these railways. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the worst places are left untouch- 
ed, and even those worst places are in- 
finitely better than a vast number of 
places within a few minutes’ walk of this 
House, for instance, which will remain un- 
touched. Thus I find that in King’s Arms 
Yard eleven of the houses are in good 
condition, airy, and spacious. In King’s 
Head Court the houses are in good condi- 
tion. In Half Moon Alley they are very 
narrow, but good compared with many 
places. In Bowling Alley they are small 
and very bad. In Bowling Square there 
are three houses to be taken, and these 
are very airy and spacious. Cradle Court 
is new, airy, and spacious. We were told 
that none but the most filthy and the most 
overcrowded dwellings were to be removed, 
and that nothing but benefit would arise 
from driving a railway through the midst 
of them. Now, I find, not in the line of 
railway, Castle Court, which is very bad, 
with no opening at the end, and White 
Rose Place, which is very narrow and a 
cul de sac. In St. Bartholomew district 
I find Honeysuckle Square, which is full 
of new buildings, constructed only in 1859, 
and model lodging-houses, very large, new, 
airy, and spacious, two large rooms being 
allotted to each family. All these are to 
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come down. Maidenhead Court is airy, 
spacious, and in excellent condition. Green 
Arbour Court and Half Moon Alley are 
inferior to some others, but vastly supe- 
rior to a great many localities which are 
left untouched. Angel Alley and Union 
Buildings are both bad. In Moor Square 
the houses are spacious and not bad. 
Carr Square is by no means bad. In 
New Court the ventilation is pretty good, 
the drainage bad; while Sun Court, not in 
the line of railway, is exceedingly bad. 
All these places are to be disturbed by the 
proposed railways, and it is very desirable 
to know the extent to which you will al- 
low a quiet, orderly, decent, comfortable 
population to be affected in such a way. 
Consider the character of this population. 
It comprises a large number of skilled 
artisans, and a number, too, of ordinary 
working men. There are none of the mi- 
gratory population who remain but a very 
short time in their houses. On the con- 
trary, I found many persons who had re- 
sided in their houses for more than twenty- 
five years, and who contemplated with 
horror their sudden enforced removal. No 
notice has been given to these poor people. 
The proprietors have received notice, but 
not the occupants of the houses. On the 
contrary, what has been done has tended 
to lull them into a false security. To al- 
most every house notices have been sent, 
in which the lodgers were asked whether 
they assented to or dissented from the pro- 
position that a railway should pass through 
their dwellings. A large portion of the 
persons thus appealed to expressed their 
dissent ; and when [told them that their 
houses were to come down they replied, ‘‘It 
is impossible, because we have had papers 
to fill up, and in them we refused our assent 
to the removal of the houses.” The pro- 
prietors have given no notice to their 
lodgers, nor will they do so until within a 
week of the time when demolition begins, 
and then these poor people will be full of 
confusion and dismay. This process of de- 
molition will operate very injuriously upon 
all, but upon many it will inflict absolute 
ruin. All who are displaced must be pressed 
into the already overcrowded houses of the 
neighbourhood, and many who are now 
living in houses and rooms of their own 
will be compelled to descend in the social 
scale, and to become inmates of a room in 
which another family is located. But this 
demolition will press still more heavily upon 
the skilled artisans. They cannot possibly 
go any distance from their work. I have 
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seen many of these men living in comfor, 
able well-furnished houses of their own, 
and they must be turned out, with thei 
furniture and their families, it not bei 
possible that they should find another house 
in the neighbourhood. If they go to, 
distance, they must leave their work, fo 
they are under engagement to their em. 
ployers not to live more than a certain dis 
tance from the warehouse, in order that 
orders may as soon as possible be trang 
mitted to the workman, and not a moment 
may be lost in executing them. Thus your 
Lordships will see how seriously such rm 
movals press upon the skilled artisan. 4 
Committee which sat upon this subject re 
ported that they had done what they could 
to alleviate this pressure by introducing a 
clause into the new railway Bills for the 
establishment of cheap and constant trains 
for the benefit of the working classes. The 
people will receive the assuranee with 
titude, as a mark of sympathy on the part 
of Parliament ; but it is giving them 4 
stone when they asked for bread. The 
cheap railway trains will lead to nothing; 
for the railway is there, but there are no 
houses ; a long period must elapse before 
any can be constructed, and no spots can 
be found without going to a very consider. 
able distance. I shall not speak dispara- 
gingly of the proposal to build suburban 
villages, But what is the use of talking of 
them in the present crisis? The houses 
are not built, the land is not purchased, 
the site is not yet fixed upon; and even 
when these villages are forthcoming it will 
be very difficult indeed to persuade the 
people to leave the neighbourhood of their 
work, where they now live, and go to #0 
great a distance. I do not, however, de 
spair of these suburban villages being 
brought into general use. The overcrowd 
ing of London is caused partly by the na 
tural increase of population and partly by 
a large immigration every year into those 
parts of the Metropolis which are already 
overcrowded. These suburban villages may 
probably be so arranged as to catch the 
immigrants and prevent them from crowd- 
ing in upon the overcrowded districts, while 
the societies which now exist may do much 
to improve the domiciles already existing, 
It is necessary, however, that we should 
have ample time, as well as great zeal and 
energy in the cause ; and it is with a view 
of creating that zeal and setting in move 
ment that energy that I am anxious to lose 
no opportunity of laying before the House 
information bearing upon this great, this 
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increasing, and this dangerous evil. I be- 
lieve that much good may be done by keep- 
ing the real state of things constantly be- 
fore the country, by showing the operation 
of these various improvements, where all 
the evil is on the one side and all the 
benefit is on the other, and by proving 
that, although such improvements must go 
on, it is at the cost of much human happi- 
ness, which result may be obviated if pro- 

r measures were adopted. By constantly 
lasing before the country this informa- 
tion we shall stimulate the efforts I have 
indicated, and thereby make these improve- 
ments a source of unmingled good to the 
community. I hope your Lordships will 
pass this Standing Order, and I hope its 
result will be to impress men’s minds with 
the absolute necessity of directing their at- 
tention to the remedy of this great and 
oppressive evil. It is an evil you cannot 
estimate by report ; you must hear the evi- 
dence with your own ears; you must take 
the evidence of the working men them- 
selves; they alone can enter into the minute 
details that make up the sum and substance 
of their existence. And when their story 
js told to the country at large, I om sure it 
will be roused to something like a great 
and magnanimous effort. If it is not so 
roused to that effort, I must say we have 
come to the time when we must declare 
there is no foundation of truth whatever in 
the professing philanthropy and self-glori- 
fying language of the Nineteenth Century. 
The noble Earl concluded by moving that 
the following words be added to the Stand- 
ing Order No. 191. 

“And that such Statement be referred to the 
Committee on the Bill, and that the said Com- 
mittee do inquire into and report thereon.” 

Lord REDESDALE said, he had no 
objection to the proposed addition to the 
Standing Order. One of the Bills that had 
been referred to, the Metropolitan Railway, 
had come before him as an unopposed Bill, 
and he had that day made a detailed report 
tothe House upon the matter. With regard 
to the subject on which the noble Earl had 
just spoken, it was very difficult to arrive 
at the truth on it. He had no doubt the 
noble Earl had been taken to many places 
where the inhabitants were likely to give 
answers favourable to the party who op- 
posed the Railway Extension Bill. He was 
obliged to say this; for very different 
evidence on the same subject had been 
given before him. He had no reason 
to doubt that the witnesses he had heard 
gave honest evidence, and believed they 
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were speaking the truth ; but their state- 
ments differed materially from what the 
noble Earl had described as the cha- 
racter of the population of the localities 
that would be affected by the Biil. They 
stated that this population was of a mi- 
gratory character; that it was largely 
composed of Irish and other strangers, who 
eame from difi.-ent parts of the Metro- 
polis ; and that if a census of the district 
were taken, in three years another return 
would show that not one-fourth of the same 
people remained. If that were the case 
they could not suffer in the same way from 
removal as those who really belonged to 
the locality. These must suffer, more or 
less, by any change; it was to be re- 
gretted, but it was unavoidable, if any 
railway improvements were to be carried 
out at all. The noble Earl said that the 
Railway Company had rather taken the 
best districts than the worst. But the 
line must run according to the level of the 
ground ; and as it was the great object of the 
companies to take the cheapest land, they 
would not take more of the most expensive 
land than was absolutely necessary. As 
to the returns of the number of people who 
would be displaced, he believed that the 
number would not be half of that named in 
the return, because where land was so ex- 
pensive companies would not take more 
than was necessary, and the returns in- 
cluded all the people who lived within the 
limits of deviation allowed to the com- 
panies. With the perfect concurrence of 
the company to which he referred, he had 
introduced two clauses into the Bill—one 
similar to that introduced by the Com- 
mittee on the North London Bill, provid- 
ing that the company shonld run a cheap 
train every day, with this difference—in 
the North London Bill if the average of 
six months showed that 100 persons did 
not travel by it the train was to be dis- 
continued. In the clause as he had framed 
it the Board of Trade might refuse to 
permit its being given up. It appeared to 
him that six months might not afford suffi- 
cient time for the labouring classes to 
acquire the habit of using the train. By 
another clause the company was bound to 
make provision for dwellings for their 
own labourers and servants, which would 
diminish the pressure on the crowded cen- 
tres. He thought good might arise out of 
the inquiry secured by the addition of the 
Resolution of the noble Earl, and he should 
offer no opposition to it. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
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noble Earl had taken somewhat of an ex- 
aggerated view of this matter, though, no 
doubt, he had done so under the influence 
of the most benevolent feelings. He might 
mention that when Prince Albert went to 
see some houses belonging to the Duchy of 
Cornwall, he found them to be in a state 
which was disgraceful to property of his 
son, and he caused fresh houses to be built; 
but when he had done so he found it im- 
possible to persuade the people to leave the 
old houses to which they had been accus- 
tomed. As to the Amendment which had 
been proposed, he thought there was no 
objection to it, for, on the contrary, he be- 
lieved it would cause additional inquiries 
to be made; but he would suggest that the 
matter should be referred to the Standing 
Orders Committee. 

Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY as- 
sented. 

Motion agreed to; and the said Words 
added accordingly. 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH BILL 
THIRD READING. 


Orders for the third reading read. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, that a perusal 
of the evidence on the subject of the con- 
tract with the company had removed his 
objection to the wording of this Bill. He 
hoped, however, that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment were prepared to say, through 
his noble Friend the Postmaster General, 
that they would not enter into any future 
engagement of a similar character with 
this or any other company without notice 
to Parliament, and that they would not in- 
cur any expense, either in attempting to 
recover the cable or setting this company 
on its legs again, without giving Parlia- 
ment an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on such proceeding. 

Tue Eart or CAITHNESS said, he 
did not wish to prolong discussion on this 
subject, but still he wished to bring shortly 
under the notice of their Lordships the 
great danger incurred in giving guarantees 
to companies of so precarious a nature as 
electric telegraph companies, especially 
when connected with submarine operations. 
As a director of an electric telegraph com- 
pany he could speak on the subject to his 
cost, and the cost of the company with 
which he was connected. It was thought 
that the wire when covered with a coating 
of gutta percha was quite safe, but expe- 
rience showed that the cable was very de- 
structible. He held a statement of the 
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late Mr. Robert Stephenson in his hand 
in which he said— 

“TI have no doubt the experience which 

have now acquired with regard to the durability 
of marine cables is very unfavourable, that is, ay 
regards their present form and shape ; but with 
greater lightness and less gravity I have no doub, 
that submarine cables will eventually be extende 
over a large portion of the world. The Vitality 
of the cable is the great question. Some ary 
worn out and deeay in five or six years, some ep. 
dure for ten years, and some extend to twelve, 
fourteen, or fifteen years.” 
He thought it unwise, therefore, to gue- 
rantee for fifty years such a company as 
the Red Sea Company, unless that Com. 
pany was also bound to keep the line jn 
good and effective working order. He 
certainly should have desired a large gu. 
rantee for his own line, because when the 
works were stopped, and there were no 
outgoings, the company would have nothing 
to do but to receive and pocket their 
money. There was a great difference in 
the cost of overland and submarine tele 
graph lines. The cost of construction for 
an overland telegraph was £30 per mile, 
of a submarine telegraph £300, and of 
an underground one £120. The cost of 
maintaining an overland telegraph was £8 
per mile, and of a submarine telegraph 
£25. But the matter was still worse 
when there was a bad cable, and conse 
quently no profits. He thought that the 
Government ought not to enter into a gus- 
rantee without at least requiring a counter 
guarantee for the maintenance of the cable 
in effective order. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he had already explained to their 
Lordships what the object of the present 
Bill was—that was, simply to correct an 
omission in the original contract. The 
conditions of the contract as between the 
Government and Company would remain 
exactly as before. He could assure his 
noble Friend (Lord Lyveden) that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had learnt a - lesson 
from the unfortunate case of this Red Ses 
Telegraph, and that they would not give any 
guarantee to any future company for the 
construction of any electric lines without 
previously submitting it to Parliament, 
and letting the public have a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances. As to the 
submarine telegraphs, there were so many 
difficulties connected with their construe- 
tion that it was clear we had not yet ar- 
rived at satisfactory information on the 
subject. 

Bill read 3*, and passed, 
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QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. / 

Tye Duxe or NEWCASTLE, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
ite principal object was to remove some 
doubts that existed as to the power and 
authority which the Legislative Council of 
Queensland possessed. The territory of 
Queensland was separated from the colony 
of New South Wales by letters patent in 
June, 1859, and erected into a separate 
colony; and by an Order in Council of the 
same date it was intended to confer on the 
new colony the same constitution as was 
then possessed by the colony of new South 
Wales from which it was then severed. 
But in 1858 a local Act was passed by the 
Legislature of New South Wales altering 
their coustitution to a considerable extent. 
This local Act was received in this country 
in the beginning of 1859, but it escaped 
the attention of the Government at the 
time when the Order in Council was drawn 
up. The attention of the principal Judge 
of Queensland bad been drawn to the fact, 
and he was of opinion that the powers and 
acts of the Legislative Council of Queens- 
land were invalid by reason of the want of 
resemblance between the two constitutions, 
and could only be remedied in the manner 
now proposed ; and his opinion was con- 
firmed by the law officers of the Crown in 
this country. The object of this Bill was, 
therefore, to remedy the defect, and to de- 
clare all the acts of the Legislative Coun- 
cil valid, as though the letters patent had 
been in all respects free from doubt. As 
there were circumstances which frequently 
rendered it undesirable that a new colony 
should possess the same furm of Constitu- 
tion as that from which it separated, a 
clause dealing with that branch of the sub- 
ject had been introduced. The Bill like- 
wise disposed of the tract of land lying be- 
tween the 129th and the 132nd degrees, 
which hitherto had remained practically 
unappropriated, and annexed it to the pro- 
vince of South Australia, of which it was 
highly desirable that it should form part. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House 7Zo- 
morrow. 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 21, 1861. 


Minvres.] Pustic Birts.—1° Consolidated Fund 
(£3,000,000). 
2° Admiralty Court Jurisdiction; Smoke Nui- 
sance (Scotland) Act Amendment. 


THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WHALLEY said that, seeing the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire in 
his place, he wished to ask him, Whether 
it was his intention to introduce again this 
Session the Bill for repealing the Grant to 
the College of Maynooth ? 

Mr. SPOONER: I beg to inform the 
hon. Gentleman that it is not my intention 
to bring on that question. I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to state, shortly, my reason for 
not bringing it on. (Cries of “ Order, 
order! ’’) 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to enter into explanations. 

Mr. SPOONER: I wish merely to say 
that my reasons for not doing it are these, 
that I feel myself totally incapable from 
the state of my eyes to read those docu- 
ments which it will be necessary to lay 
before the House when bringing forward 
the question. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Then, I beg to give 
notice that I shall shortly after Easter ask 
leave to bring in a Bill on the subject. 


LORD CLERK REGISTER IN SCOTLAND 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the Government have 
come to any decision with regard to the 
vacant office of Lord Clerk Register in 
Scotland ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was the 
intention of the Government to abolish the 
office of Lord Clerk Register in Scotland, 
in accordance with a communication made 
by the Treasury to the Home Office two or 
three years ago, the office being one to 
which no substantial duties were attached, 
He was unable to state the precise mode 
in which the abolition would be carried into 
effect, but he apprehended it would be 
necessary to bring in a Bill, and, if so, it 
would be introduced shortly after Easter. 


ELY TIDAL HARBOUR. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. GORE LANGTON eaid, he wished 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
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Whether the provisional sanction of the 
Board of Trade has been given to the 
Company incorporated by the Ely Tidal 
Harbour and Railway Act, 1856, to act as 
a pilotage authority within the Bristol 
Channel ; and if so, can the Local Act, 
47 Geo. III., ¢. 33, s. 9, be repealed pro- 
visionally, or is a provisional sanction by 
the Board within the powers granted to it 
by the Ely Act ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that an 
offer had been made by the Board of Trade 
to sanction the Company incorporated by 
the Ely Tidal Harbour and Railway Act 
as a pilotage authority within the Bristol 
Channel for a limited time and on certain 
conditions. The power of giving that 
sanction was within the Ely Act, which 
was subsequent to the Act 47 Geo. IIIL., 
and, therefore, the power could be exer- 
cised by the Board of Trade without in- 
fringing the latter act. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN JAPAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he can inform the House 
of the circumstances under which a British 
subject has been tried at Kanagawa by a 


Court composed of the Vice-Consul and 
three Merchants as assessors; whether the 
Court so composed agreed in the decision 
come to, and if the sentenced pronounced 
by the Vice-Consul was fine, deportation 
from Japan, and three months’ imprison- 
ment at Hong Kong; and, lastly, whether 
the Court at Hong Kong have pronounced 
the imprisonment unjust and illegal, in con- 
sequence of which the British subject re- 
ferred to has been discharged from impri- 
sonment? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, in answer 
to the question of his hon. Friend, that the 
circumstances under which a British sub- 
ject was tried at Kanagawa were briefly 
these:—Mr. Moss, the British subject re- 
ferred to, had gone out shooting, and had 
killed a wild goose or some other bird. On 
his way home, when he arrived at Kana- 
gawa, he met certain persons euployed 
by the police of that district, who advanc- 
ed towards him with their swords. He 
cocked his gun, and threatened to fire 
if they advanced; but some other persons 
behind, employed by the same authorities, 
took away his gun, which in the struggle 
went off, and inflicted serious wounds on 
one or two persons who tried to take it 
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from him. The Japanese seized him anj 
carried him to a place of confinement, frog 
which he was rescued by the British Vigg. 
Consul, who took him to his own house, 
According to the Treaty and to the Order 
in Council he was there tried for the offence 
of having gone out with his gun, and alg 
for the offence alleged by the Japanese, of 
having deliberately fired at those Japanese 
who were wounded. The British Vieg. 
Consul had two assessors for the pu 

of this trial. It did not appear that the 
Vice-Consul thought Mr. Moss guilty of 
the crime alleged by the Japanese — 
namely, that he had fired deliberately at 
these persons — but the Vice-Consul re 
ferred to an order for notification, issued 
in 1859, to the effect that it was not law. 
ful, according to Japanese laws and cup 
toms, either to carry firearms or to go out 
in pursuit of game without permission, and 
he also found that his resistance to the 
police authorities was likewise a violation 
of the general order which had been given 
by the Government. The Vice-Consul, in 
consequence of these offences, condemned 
Mr. Moss to deportation from Japan, and 
also to pay 1,000 dollars as a fine. The 
two assessors dissented from this judg. 
ment, and refused to concur in the sen- 
tenee. The matter was, therefore, accord- 
ing to the treaty, referred to the Consul 
General, Mr. Aleock, who said that the 
two assessors were not competent in any 
way to give an opinion on the guilt or in- 
nocence of the accused. Mr. Alcock 
thought the punishment too mild, and he 
added to it three months’ imprisonment at 
Hong Kong. Mr. Moss was accordingly 
sent to Hong Kong; but when he arrived 
there it was found that the warrant of the 
magistrate was informal. It professed to 
be given upon the authority of the Order 
in Council, which Order in Council was re- 
pealed, and there was not, therefore, any 
justification for the sentence of imprison 
ment. Mr. Moss was thereupon liberated, 
not at ail upon the merits of the case, but 
from this technical defect. He was sorry 
to say that the conduct of Mr. Alcock on 
one side and the opinion of the British 
merchants on the other had led to a good 
deal of discussion and ill-blood in Japan. 
Mr. Aleock’s representation was that be- 
tween the question of conforming to the 
Japanese laws and customs on the one 
hand, and a certain liberty to the British 
subjects on the other, a line ought to be 
drawn; but he said that many of the Bri- 
tish subjects in Japan thought themselves 
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entitled to violate the laws of that country, 
whereby they excited on the part of the 
Japanese a great deal of resentment and 
eomplaint. The merchants, on the other 
band, said it was absurd to suppose that 
all the Japanese customs, their mode of 
dress, and various other things were to be 
observed by English residents. That might 
be perfectly true on their part, but he must 
say he thought that Mr. Alcock was quite 
right in saying that while on the one hand 
a fair liberty should be allowed to British 
merchants and others engaged in their 
common pursuits, yet that to set at defiance 
the laws and eustoms of the Japanese was 
a course of conduct that was calculated to 
Jead to very serious results. With respect 
to the legal question, that must be referred 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, and he 
could, therefore, offer no opinion upon it, 
nor could he give the papers until that 
opinion was given. These, however. were 
the facts, and he must say he should very 
much lament if the conduct of the English 
residents in Japan should neutralize the 
good effects which the active commerce 
springing up between the two countries 
could not fail to produce. 


IONIAN ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is true that the Reply to the Message of 
the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands to the Representative Chamber of 
the Legislature declared that the English 
Protectorate ought to be regarded as the 
only cause of the miseries of the lonians ; 
that a Deputy demanded that the question 
of Annexation to Greece should be put to 
the vote; and that, in consequenee of 
these and similar manifestations of opinion, 
the Ionian Parliament, which had only just 
met, was prorogued for six months by the 
Lord High Commissioner; and whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the table 
any official information which the Govern- 
ment may have received with respeet to 
such prorogation ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it was true that the Lord High Com- 
missioner had prorogued the Ionian As- 
sembly, which met on the lst of the pre- 
sent month, and he would briefly state the 
tircumstances which led to that proroga- 
tion. The Address in answer to the Speech 
of the Lord High Commissioner was brought 
up by the Committee of the Assembly, and 
it stated various vague and unfounded 
charges in respect to the Protectorate, 
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against which the Lord High Commis- 
sioner was prepared to protest when the 
Address should be presented, but which 
did not form the ground of the prorogation. 
In the meantime, however, two long doca- 
ments were laid on the tuble, and stood 
among the Orders of the Day for discussion. 
These had been presented by two Mem- 
bers—one proposing that the Assembly, 
acting without the other branches of the 
Legislature, should call on the Ionian peo- 
ple to declare, by universal suffrage, their 
desire for union with Greece; and the 
other proposing an Address to the peoples 
and Governments of Europe, invoking the 
aid of Christian Europe in favour of the 
emancipation of the Hellenie race and the 
removal of the Turkish Government from 
Europe. Upon this the Lord High Com- 
missioner addressed a Message to the As- 
sembly, warning it of the unconstitutional 
nature of the proposals, and appealing to 
its prudence and patriotism to remove those 
propositions from the Order of the Day and 
proceed to the business of legislation. That 
appeal did not succeed, the Assembly not 
complying with the advice given it, upon 
whieh the Lord High Commissioner reluct- 
antly exercised his eonstitutional power 
and prorogued the Assembly for six months, 
a@ measure which the Lord High Com- 
missioner stated was favourably received 
in Corfu and prodaced no sensation what- 
ever. With respect to production of the 
information asked for, he assured the 
House that the correspondence would add 
little or nothing to the statement he had 
made, and to what had appeared in The 
Times of that morning, but if the hon. 
Member moved for copies of the corres- 
pondence the Government would have no 
objection to lay on the table the substance 
of the information. 

Mr. MAGUIRE then gave notice that, 
as early as possible after Easter, he would 
move for papers and correspondence rela- 
tive to the mission of the right hon. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone to the Ionian Islands 
in November, 1858; also for Papers and 
Correspondence in continuation—namely, 
from the arrival of Sir Henry Storks in 
Corfu on the 16th of February, 1859, to the 
latest period, including those in relation to 
the prorogation of the Legislative As- 
sembly in March, 1861. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he wished. 
to asked the Under Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies, Whether the consent of the 
Legislature of Newfoundland has been or 
would be asked before concluding the Con- 
vention now in course of negotiation be- 
tween the Governments of England and 
France on the subject of the Newfoundland 
Fisheries ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the hon. Gentleman, no doubt, alluded 
to the assurance given to the people of 
Newfoundland in 1857 by Lord Taunton, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to the effect that no modification of their 
territorial or maritime rights should take 
place without their consent being first 
asked and obtained. The Convention in 
course of execution with the French Go- 
vernment was for the preservation of the 
national maritime rights of France, and 
did not interfere with the territorial or 
maritime rights of Newfoundland. The 
object was to define and secure to each 
country its just rights. Lord Taunton’s 
promise was not in the least interfered with 
by the negotiations, nor was there any- 
thing in them, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, at variance with its 
spirit. The Convention, therefore, would 
not be submitted to the Legislature of 
Newfoundland. 


DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT.— 
CLOSING OF PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERKELEY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
ment, Whether he is aware that all the 
London Theatres under the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chamberlain were closed on last 
Saturday evening out of respect to the me- 
mory of Her Royal Highness the late 
Duchess of Kent; whether he is, likewise, 
aware that all the Music Halls, Salons, 
Casinos, and the Alhambra in Leicester 
Square were open upon that day; and 
whether any attempt will be made by the 
Executive to prevent the opening of such 
~ on the evening of the funeral of 

er Royal Highness ; and, if legal means 
are not existing to accomplish this, whe- 
ther it is his intention to bring in a Bill for 
the better ordering of such places of amuse- 
ment ? 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, that in- 
structions were given by the Lord Cham- 
berlain for closing the theatres on Satur- 
day last, and he had no reason to doubt that 
those instructions were all duly complied 
with. As to that class of entertainments 
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| afterwards referred to in the question ¢ 
his hon. Friend, he could only say thy 
neither the Lord Chamberlain nor the 
lice had any control over them for the pup. 
pose of closing them upon such occasions, 
and, therefore, no steps were taken 
close them on Saturday last ; and for th 
same reasons no steps would be taken fg 
closing them on Monday next. With x. 
spect to the final question of the hon, 
Member, he observed that near the end of 
last Session he introduced a Bill, giving to 
the Lord Chamberlain certain powers with 
respect to places where theatrical enter. 
tainments were performed, but which did 
not come within the definition of theatres, 
That Bill was not proceeded with on ae. 
count of the late period of the Session, 
and of objections made to some parts of it, 
but it woald be his wish to ask for leave 
to re-introduce it after the holidays. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY (STAMP 
DUTY).—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had to move the following Resolution :— 

“ That, in addition to the ordinary Stamp Duty, 

there shall be charged an ad valorem Stamp Duty 
of seven shillings upon every hundred pounds of 
property comprised in every Trust or other Deed 
or Instrument required to be registered by any 
Act of the present Session for amending the Law 
ty to Bankruptcy and Insolvency in Eng 
land.” 
The object of the Resolution was to fix 
maximum of duty; but its precise amount 
would be open to discussion when the clause 
was brought up to be added to the Bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he objected 
the amount being 7s. as excessive, and he 
would propose that 5s. should be subati- 
tuted for 7s. 

Sin HUGH CAIRNS said, he must 
remind the hon. Member that 7s. was not 
the minimum but the maximum amount: 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would with 
draw his Amendment. 

Resolved, 

“ That, in addition to the ordinary Stamp Duty; 
there shall be charged an ad valorem Stamp Duty 
of seven shillings upon every hundred pounds of 
property comprised in every Trust or other Deed 
or Instrument required to be registered by any 
Act of the mt Session for a ing the Law 
aw to Bankruptcy and Insolvency in Eng- 

nd. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow at 








half-past four of the clock. ) 
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BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION, 


Mr. BRISTOW proposed the introduc- 
tion of the following clause to follow 
Clause 138 :— 

“No bankrupt shall, after an adjudication in 
Bankruptcy, be liable to any action at law or suit 
in equity (whether commenced prior or subse- 
quent to such adjudication), for the breach or 
non-performance of any covenant or agreement 
entered into by such bankrupt in any existing 
jease or agreement for a lease.” 


Clause brought up and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the state of the law upon the subject was 
that if a bankrupt had a lease it was com- 
petent to the assignees to decline to accept 
it. In that case the lease remained in the 
bankrupt, and he was still liable to all 
claims that might arise out of the cove- 
nants of the lease. That was rather hard. 
The clause, however, was imperfect, be- 
cause if the assignees rejected the lease 
and the bankrupt was to be released from 
his covenants it ought to be surrendered to 
the lessor. He (the Attorney General) would 
take care that the subject should be con- 
sidered in ‘another place ”’ if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would agree not to press the clause 
at the present moment. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would look well to 
the clause, as it might well be that it would 
give the bankrupt a power to retain pos- 
session of the premises without paying rent. 
The clause provided that the sankragt was 
not to be held liable for breach of covenants; 
and they all knew that the payment of rent 
wasa material part of most covenants. It 
ought to be fixed that the lease should in 
all such cases be surrendered to the lessor. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman opposite 
that he should leave this matter in the 
hands of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, who would either in that House 
orin ‘another place’’ introduce a clause 
to give effect to the principle which had 
been enunciated either here or after- 
wards in ‘‘ another place.”” There was 
another point to which he wished to call 
the attention of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and which might be effected by the 
Insertion of three words. It might happen 
that a bankrupt had borrowed money and 
insured his life, giving a bond to pay the 
premiums as a collateral security. The 
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bankruptcy would, of course, dispose of the 
debt; but unless some provision were in- 
troduced the creditor might still compel the 
bankrupt debtor to continue to pay the 
premiums, although he held the policy as 
security for a debt which no longer existed. 
Now, he thought that from both liabilities 
the bankruptcy of the debtor ought to free 
him, and that his hon. and learned Friend 
would do well to prepare a clause giving 
effect to that view. 

Mr. BRISTOW said he would, on the 
understanding that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would attend to these 
points, withdraw his clause. 

Motion by leave withdrawn: clause 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would propose 
that the following clause should follow 
Clause 163 :— 


“With respect to all persons heretofore bank- 
rupt, and whose certificates of conformity shall 
have been refused, it shall be lawful for the Court, 
at any time after the expiration of three years 
from the time of, and notwithstanding such re- 
fusal, to hear and determine the application of 
any such bankrupt for an order of discharge; 
and thereupon, if the Court shall think fit, to 
grant an order of discharge either absolute or 
subject to any condition or conditions, in the 
same manner as if the bankruptcy of such ap- 
plicant had taken place after the commencement 
of this Act.” 


Insolvency Bill, 


According to the present practice of the 
Courts, one Commissioner would refuse five 
times as many certificates as another; and 
the Court of Appeal had no power to give 
relief where a Commissioner had refused a 


certificate. The consequence was that the 
greatest hardship had to be endured. He 
knew of a case where a gentleman who 
had been a partner in a bank had been un- 
fortunate and he failed. The Court of 
Appeal was unable to reverse the decision 
of the Commissioner, although the only 
charge brought against the bankrupt was 
that the Bank had given credit too freely, 
and the result was the unhappy gentleman 
had been an exile during ten years, and 
was not in a position: to do anything to 
earn a livelihood. He contended that, 
however great a man’s crime might be, 
there was a time when he ought to be set 
free from the consequences of it. There was 
a term to the punishment of a felon, and 
he saw no reason why a bankrupt should 
not have his capacity to trade restored to 
him after the lapse of a certain period. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the present Bill altered altogether the sys- 
tem of granting certificates, and, unless 
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something were done with regard to bank- 
rupts who were now refused certificates, it 
would be impossible for them to make an 
application to the Court. He thought, 
therefore, that the proposed clause was 
reasonable and just, as well as merciful, 
and he had much pleasure in giving his 
assent to it, 

Mr. MURRAY said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Member fer Wallingford (Mr. Malins) 
had done a work of charity and mercy in 
proposing such a clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr, LEVESON GOWER moved the 
insertion of the following clause :— 

“ The Court out of the estate and effects of the 

bankrupt, shall order payment of all such paro- 
chial rates as may be due from him at the time 
of his being adjudicated a bankrupt.” 
At present Queen’s taxes were entitled to 
@ priority in the distribution of a bank- 
rupt’s estate, but no provision was made 
for the payment of local taxes, The ob- 
ject of his clause was to do away with that 
distinction. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
if the hon, Gentleman would add to his 
elause the words ‘‘ provided such rates 
shall have beeome due during the twelve 
months immediately preceding the bank- 
ruptey,’” he had no objection to it. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought the col- 
lector of rates should not have longer 
grace than a landlord, who was only enti- 
tled to six months’ rent in cases of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he also thought 
taxes and rent ought to go together. If 
six months were given to the landlord the 
same period should be allowed to the 
parish. He must say he thought six 
months would be a much fairer time than 
twelve months; because no parochial rates 
ran on for more than twelve months, at 
Jeast they ought not. He should move to 
substitute ‘six months’’ for ‘* a year.” 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
hoped the Attorney General would adhere 
to his own proviso. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause read 2°, amended, and added. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would move 
a clause authorizing the trustee or assignee 
under any deed to sue in his own name for 
the debts and demands of the bankrupt or 
insolvent, and providing that the production 
of every such deed shall be evidence of the 
due execution thereof without further proof. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

The Attorney General 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL gy. 
plained that provision was already made 
the Bill for effecting the object to which 
the firat part of the Amendment referred, 
It was expressly declared that the trusteg 
and assignees should have the same powers, 
rights, and privileges with respect to the 
recovery of debts as were exercised by the 
assignees in bankruptey. The assignes 
in bankruptcy could sue in their own name, 
and, therefore, the clause he had quoted 
gave power to the trustees appointed by 
this Bill to sne in their own names, Ye 
must, however, decline to assent to the 
proposal at the latter part of the Amend 
ment with respect to the production of the 
deed being evidence of the due execution 
thereof, as it went far beyond the scope of 
any clause in the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
said clause be now read a second time.” 

Put and negatived. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he rose to 
move the following additional clause :— 


“If any debtor shall at the time of adjudication, 
be liable upon any bill of exchange or promissory 
note in respect of distinct contracts as member of 
two or more firms carrying on separate and die 
tinct trades, and having distinct estates to he 
wound up in Bankruptcy, the circumstance that 
suck firms are in whole or in part composed of the 
same individuals shall not prevent proof andre 
ceipt of dividend in respect of such distinct com 
tracts against the estates respectively liable upon 
such contracts.” 


The object of the clause was to alter a rule 
which had been established in bankruptey 
by a course of decision, and which had 
been regretted by almost every Judge, be 
cause it placed the bills of exchange of this 
country in an unfavourable position in the 
market as compared with those of other 
countries where no such rule of law pre 
vailed. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL sail, 
that he approved of the clause, and was 
obliged to his hon. and learned Friend for 
his suggestion. By the existing practice 
a man might hold a bill of exchange 
against traders who were members of two 
distinct firms, thinking that both firms 
were liable to him for his debt; but if they 
both happened to become bankrupt the um 
fortunate creditor could come upon the 
estate of one only. The English law did 
not recognize a partnership as a le, 
person. They could not take out a fiat in 
bankruptcy against a partner, gud park 
ner; they must make the person indivt 
dually liable. Hence arose the diffivulty 
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in the matter. He thought that the clause 
ought to be carried even further than his 
hon. and learned Friend proposed, in order 
to meet the ease in which a debtor was 
both a sole trader and a member of a firm. 
He would, therefore, move the insertion 
after the words ‘‘ wound up in bankruptcy,”’ 
of the words ‘‘ or as a sole trader and also 
as member of a firm ;’’ and, likewise, the 
insertion after ‘‘ the same individuals ”’ of 
“or the sole contractor is also one of the 
joint contractors.” 

Clause read 2° amended, and added. 

Clause 12 (Appointment of additional 
Registrars), 

Sin FITZROY KELLY said, he wished 
in line 7 after the word Bankruptcy to in- 
sert the words ‘‘or the additional duties 
imposed upon the Registrars by this Act.” 

ne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought it would be sufficient to state 
“having regard to the state of business.” 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause 18 (Duties of the Taxing Master), 

Mz. MURRAY said, he wished to pro- 

Amendments the effect of which would 
Fe that the taxation of solicitors’ bills in 
the district court, instead of being settled 
by the local registrars, as proposed by the 
Bill, should be in all cases settled in 
London. He had before him a report of 
acase from which it appeared that a local 
registrar, whose name he would not men- 
tion, had improperly allowed himself certain 
fees, and the bill allowing such charges 
fell to the registrar’s own duty to settle. 
The Commissioner had ackuowledged that 
the registrar was in fault ; but he said that 
the money having been refunded that was 
enough, and no more notice need be taken 
of the matter. Such a state of things 
ought to be avoided. His object also was 
to secure uniformity of charge in London 
and the country. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 7, 
after the word * Act,”’ to insert the words 
“or any other Act in force relating to 
Bankrupts, and also.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was not sufficiently experienced in the sub- 
Jeet of taxation of eosts to pronounce at 
once a decided opinion. There would be, 
m0 doubt, some convenience aceruing from 
the hon. Gentleman’s proposition, but it 
would also involve additional expense. 
Whether the benefit would outweigh the 
additional expense was the point to be con- 
sidered, and he should wish to hear the 
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opinion of other gentlemen connected with 
the legal profession. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to call the 
attention of the Attorney General to the 
direction in the 27th Clause, that the taxing © 
master of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
should be transferred to the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy to be employed in such manner as 
general orders should direct. He wished 
to know what duties that gentleman would 
have to perform. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that with re- 
ferenee to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme (Mr. 
Murray) he begged on the part of the 
profession in the country to say that there 
were strong objections to it. If all the law 
charges of the various bankruptcy cases 
throughout the country were to be referred 
to the metropolitan office, the consequence 
would be that in the majority of instances 
there would be ex parte taxation, as there 
would be no person opposing the party 
who sent in the bill, and who would, there- 
fore, have the ear of the master. In every. 
minute case a bill would have to come to 
London to be taxed, and he was sure the 
cost thus incurred would be greater than 
the benefit. 

Mr. MALINS observed that all common 
law bills were taxed in London, and there 
would be some advantage in having an uni- 
form system of taxation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
amongst other reasons, as tie notice of the 
Amendment had been given only that 
morning he could not accede to it. 

Mr. MURRAY said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Amendment by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause 40 (Retiring Pensions to Offi-- 
cers), 

Mr. MALINS said, he wished to pro- 
pose an Amendment with reference to re- 
tiring allowances. As the matter now. 
stood, retiring allowances were only to be 
given to those who had seen twenty years’ 
service and had reached sixty-five years of 
age. He could instance the case of gen- 
tlemen, however, who had served since’ 
1832, and yet, in consequence of not being 
sixty-five years of age, they would not be. 
entitled to any retiring allowance. He 
suggested, therefore, that words should be 
inserted which would make thirty years’ 
service equivalent to being sixty-five years” 
of age. His Amendment was to insert the 
following words:—‘“ Or shall have been = 
appointed to such office in or previous to” 
the year 1832,” 
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Mr. MURRAY said, he should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD also expressed his 
approval of the Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there was some difficulty in regard to laying 
down a principle of this kind. The House 
had already laid down the principle that an 
officer should not be entitled to retire with 
a retiring allowance unless two conditions 
were fulfilled; one, that he should have 
served twenty years, and the other, that 
he should have attained the age of sixty- 
five. The proposition of his hon. and 
Jearned Friend was to introduce into the 
clause a privilegium in favour of A. B. 
or C. D. If the House chose to introduce 
those words for the purpose of meeting 
particular cases he, individually, would 
make no further objection. He had dis- 
charged his duty to the House in pointing 
out to it the exceptional character of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Committee 
were now suffering from the inconvenience 
of the Bill not having been reprinted since 
it had passed through Committee. Such 
exceptional legislation was very objection- 
able, and the Government ought to inform 
the House what officers would be affected 
by the Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought that such explanation should come 
from the hon. and learned Member who had 
moved the insertion of the words. 

Mr. MALINS said, that the Amend- 
ment he had moved referred specifically to 
Mr. Whitmore, one of the official assignees, 
who had served the country for twenty-nine 
years, and was now anxious to retire. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 62 (Parties, &c., not attending 
liable for contempt), 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
wished to amend the Clause by striking out 
the words ‘sitting at chambers,” so as to 
give the registrar authority to take the 
oath wherever he might be employed at 
the time. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 82 (Act of Bankruptcy by Non- 
Trader), 

Si HUGH CAIRNS said, that the 
clause mentioned certain Acts which in the 
case of persons not traders might lead for 
the first time to an adjudication in bank 
ruptey. Theflifference between the trader 
and the non-trader had already been point- 
ed out. It was the duty of a trader to be 
at his place of business, and in his absence 
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to leave his servant or some other persg 
there to represent him. But a non-trade 
was under uo such obligation, and no sus. 
picion need necessarily arise from his bein 
out of the country. Although, therefore, 
it might be desirable to introduce nop. 
traders into this Bill, the Committee ough, 
at the same time to proceed with caution, 
and to take care that sufficient safeguard 
were provided for their protection. The 
clause as it stood, however, appeared tp 
him to be deficient in this respect. If, 
non-trader, who might be a Member of 
that House, happened to be out of the 
country, a statement might be made behind 
his back to the effect that he had gon 
away with the intention of defrauding his 
creditors. All the person who made that 
statement would really have to do woul 
be to say that he did not know in what 
part of the Continent the non-trader was 
to be found, and then he would ask the 
Judge to be allowed to serve the petition 
at his dwelling house, which might be ehut 
up, or only in charge of a servant. The 
consequence might be, therefore, that when 
the gentleman returned from his continen 
tal tour *he might find that he had ip 
his absence been adjudicated a bankrupt, 
though he had not left the eountry with 
any idea whatever of defrauding his ere 
ditors. By the Amendment, which would 
give an additional safeguard, he simply 
proposed that in all cases there should be 
a personal service upon a debtor. The 
debtor would thus have an opportunity of 
coming forward and being heard before he 
was adjudicated a bankrupt. As they 
were bringing non-traders for the first time 
under the operation of a law of this dee 
cription he thought the proposal was s 
very fair one, and he hoped it would be 
agreed to by his hon. and learned Friend, 
He would, therefore, propose after ‘ Pro- 
vided always ’”’ in line thirty-one, to leave 
out to the end of the clause and insert— 


“That before any adjudication in bankruptey 
shall be made against the debtor under this sec 
tion the following rules shall be observed :—L 
A copy of the petition for adjudication shall be 
served personally on the debtor, either within the 
jurisdiction, or in such place or country, or within 
such limits abroad, as the Court shall, upon appli- 
cation for that purpose, direct. 2. Such copy pe 
tition shall have endorsed thereon a memoral- 
dum, in a form to be settled by the general order, 
specifying the time within which the debtor is to 
appear on such petition; and such time shall, 
when the service is to be made abroad, be the 
time which the Court shall think reasonable, 
having regard to the place or country where the 
service is to be made. 3. In no case shall 
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‘ be less than thirty days after 
ronson “Pr at the expiration of the a. li- 
mited for appearance the Court shall, on the hear- 
ing . Pag > 

has been committed within the mean- 
io Spaais eonttens it may adjudge such debtor to 
be a bankrupt.” 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 

ress the Amendment. He could not un- 
derstand why non-traders should be allow- 
ed to contract debts to any amount, and 
then have so many privileges thrown sround 
them. The payment of just debts ought 
to be as strictly enforced against the aris- 
tocracy and professional men as against 
any other class. A trader was presumed 
by law to be always at his place of busi- 
ness, but a non-trader who was up to his 
ears in debt might be wandering up and 
down the country like an Arab, and there 
would be the greatest difficulty in finding 
his locus in quo. He held the doctrine 
that every man who had contracted a debt 
ought to pay for it, and he had no right to 
go from home on pleasure until he had 
done so. They ought to make a non- 
trader keep books like a trader, and if he 
could not pay his debts he ought to be 
brought before the Bankruptcy Court. Sir 
Samuel Romilly was the first person who 
had tried to break in upon the existing 
system, and carry out the principle con- 
tained in this Bill. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would not 
agree to the Amendment. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, he bad 
no doubt that the additional safeguards 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast in the case of non-traders would 
be useful, and he trusted they would be 
agreed to. They showed, however, the in- 
expediency of including non-traders ander 
the bankruptcy law, inasmuch as they 
could not be dealt with in the same man- 
ner as traders. No one denied that the 
non-trader should pay his debts as well as 
the trader, but that was not the question. 
The question was whether non-traders 
ought to be brought within an exceptional 
system of legislation intended for traders ? 
With respect to persons not traders the 
ordinary law of the land was applicable, 
which compelled @ man to pay bis debts, 
and if it was shown that the law of debtor 
and creditor was in any way deficient, he 
was ready to assent to further powers being 
granted; but it was another thing to apply 
to @ non-trader that peculiar system of 
bankruptey, which was founded on the ex- 
igencies of trade. . It appeared to him that 


of such petition, be satisfied that an act of 
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the non-trading clauses ought not to be in- 
troduced into the present measure, which 
was a Bill for the amendment of the law of 
bankruptey, but the hon. and learned At- 
torney General, if he desired to pass those 
clauses, should embody them in a separate 
Bill. He trusted that there would be 
another opportunity for considering this 
important subject, and that the Bill would 
be reprinted. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would agree 
to the Amendment proposed by Sir Hugh 
Cairns. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL express- 
ed his intention to do so. 

Mn. HENLEY said, he was very glad 
to hear that, because no man ought to be 
condemned as a bankrupt before he had 
been heard. No doubt all persons ought to 
pay their debts; but there was this differ- 
ence between trading and non-trading debts 
—that time was the essence of a trading 
debt, it being always contracted to be paid 
within a certain time; but with a non- 
trader’s debt it was not so, there was no 
specifie contract to pay in any given time. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to put 
this case :—Suppose an officer in the army 
was sent to India for a lengthened period, 
and suppose some one out of pure malice 
should say that officer owed him £100, and 
should serve him with a notice such as that 
proposed by the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast, to return home 
and answer the accusation brought against 
him;—if through being under orders to 
stay in India he was unable to answer the 
citation, would he be made a bankrupt 2 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that out of respect to the hon. and learned 
Member he would answer his question. It 
would be utterly impossible to declare the 
officer bankrupt if he were abroad on fo- 
reign service, because no man could be de- 
clared a bankrupt who was not proved to 
have gone abroad and to be remaining 
abroad with intent to delay his creditors. 
It would be just as preposterous to at- 
tempt to make a man who was abroad in 
the service of the Crown a bankrupt as it 
would have been to have taken out pro- 
cess against the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Roebuck) when he visited Austria the 
other day. With respect to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) if he had 
read the Bill with attention he would have 
seen that the trader and the non-trader 
were placed on entirely the same footing, 
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-The only question involved in the present 
discussion was how to fix the intent of the 
debtor to defeat or delay his creditor—what 

- evidence should be required. Given the in- 
tent, then all sides agreed upon the course 
to be pursued. But it was contended that 
the evidence applicable to a trader ought 
not to be applicable to a non-trader as to 
the intent. Now, he had admitted the 
justice of the Amendments proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast (Sir 
Hugh Cairns) and that personal notice 
should be given to the debtor of the pro- 
ceedings against him before adjudication 

-was made, but he did so on one condition 
—namely, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would agree to an addition which he 
would propose, and which should form the 
fourth rule, to the effect that if personal 
service had not ‘been effected the Court 

‘must be satisfied that every reasonable 
effort had been made to effect the same, 
and that the attempts to serve such person 
had come to the knowledge of the debtor 
and had been defeated by his conduct.” 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he was will- 
ing to make such addition to the rules. 
Where a person was endeavouring to avoid 
a bankruptcy he thought a substituted ser- 
vice might be allowed. 

Mr. WALPOLE remarked that he also 
concurred in the addition proposed by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. 

Sin FITZROY KELLY said, that al 
though he wished to see the Bill passed 
with all reasonable expedition, still he 
deemed it desirable that the particular 
elause under discussion should be carefully 
considered. It had been assumed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General that no proeess in bankruptcy 
could be issued against a naval or military 
officer on foreign service unless he had 
either gone abroad or could be proved to be 
remaining abroad for the purpose of defeat- 
ing his creditors. But even under the pre- 


sent clause there was another ground upon | 


which all persons, whether traders or non- 
traders, residing in England or in a foreign 
country might be made bankrupts, and that 
was if they should, with the intent of de- 
feating their creditors, make what was 
termed under the bankruptcy law a fraudu- 
lent conveyance or gift of their goods or 
estates or any portion of them. Thus, if 
an officer employed in India, being obliged 
to remain there fur a considerable number 
of years, should convey away any portion 
of his property, or should make a settle. 
ment upon his family which though looked 
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upon as entirely blameless among perso 
in ordinary life were yet nnder the 

tion of the law of bankruptey deem 
fraudulent ag against his creditors, by 
would be liable, under the present clans, 
to be made a bankrupt. Sucha 
moreover, was to be served with a notice, 
not to show eause by affidavit, but to 
pear personally in this country, under th 
penalty of having a judgment obtaine 
against him. He trusted the hon. an 
learned Attorney General, before the Bij 
was sent to the other House, would eg). 
sider the condition in which such an offieg 
would be placed. The hon. and leare 
Gentleman should remember that the clany 
before the House applied not only to nar 
and military officers on foretgn service, byt 
to all deseriptions of persons employed 
under the Crown whose duties might oblige 
them to go abroad and remain abroad fors 
considerable time, as well as to a number 
of individuals who, although not in th 
public service, might have occasion tom 
side abroad, but without any desire to evad 
the payment of their just debts. Hee 
tirely eoneurred in the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member fer 
Belfast. It would do something, but he 
was afraid too little, because it provided 
only one among the many safeguarh 
without which an important and excellent 
Bill would be productive of numerous evih 
to many classes of persons in this and other 
countries. 

Mr. MALINS said, he wished ass 
strong supporter of the non-trading elause 
to congratulate the Committee and th 
country upon the faet that they had at las 
arrived at a general concurrence that sufi 
cient safeguards were thrown around no» 
traders. No doubt persons who were not 
in trade were to be treated more leniently 
than those who were ; but, with that er 
ception, the prineiple was now generally 
recognized that those who were unable te 
pay their debts, having had a reasonable 
opportunity of arranging with their cred: 
tors, and having failed to do #0, should be 
eompelled by process of law to cede their 
property for the benefit of their ereditors. 
He thought what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for East Suffolk pro 
ceeded very much on a misapprehension of 
the language of the Bill. He had pr 
ceeded on the assumption that personal 
appearance was meant. He did not meas 
anything of the kind. Every bill in cham 
ecery, every writ in common law, as 
had an endorsement to the effect that the 
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who was served must appear within 
a certain time, or judgment would be given 

inst him; but it did not mean that he 
must appear in person. The particular 
clause referred to did not come into opera- 
tion against a non-trader unless it was 

ed he had gone abroad to defraud bis 
creditors ; and then he had not less than 
thirty days to enter an appearance by his 
lawful agent or solicitor. 
Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, he wish- 
ed to know who would have to pay the ex- 
of the service abroad of the peti- 
tion. Those expenses would, doubtless, be 
considerable. He would not assent to the 
definition of the word ‘‘ appear,”’ which 
had been given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Wallingford (Mr. Malins), that 
the appearance might be by attorney or 
agent. At all events, the doubt which 
existed on the point ought to be cleared 
. He believed that such a power of 
bringing a debtor from abroad might be 
improperly made use of for vindictive pur- 

—in fact, a man might be ruined by 
being brought back, although he was at 
the time a solvent man. If the Attorney 
General wished to bring the non-trader 
under the operation of the bankrupt law, 
he should de it in a Bill restricted to that 
one subject, and not at the fag-end of a 
Bill to Amend the Laws of Bankruptcy. 

Clause amended and ayreed to. 

Clause 83 (Lying in Prison and escaping 
out of Prison), 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
wished to add at the end of this clause— 


“No debtor shall be adjudged bankrupt on the 
ground of having lain in prison as aforesaid 
during fourteen days, unless after he shall have 
been summoned he shall not offer such security 
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for the debt, or debts in respect. of which he is im- | . 


prisoned or detained, as the Judge, commissioner, 
or registrar, whose duty it would otherwise be to 
adjudicate, shall deem reasonably sufficient.” 


Mn. HENLEY said, he was much obliged 
to the hon. and learned Attorney General 
for the fair spirit in which he had met the 
objections which had been made to portions 
of the Bill, He had now made it uniform, 
and no person was now to be adjudged a 
bankrupt until he had been heard. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, it was 
clear from the 94th section that the ap- 
pearance of the person charged with an 
act of bankruptey must be personal ; and, 
therefore, he repeated that if a man went 
abroad he would always be liable to be 
brought back by any ill-conditioned person 
who chose to swear that he had left the 
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country for the purpose of evading the 
payment of his debts. 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS said, that would 
be a very serious thing if the fact were so ; 
but Section 95 expresely declared that no 
person should be obliged to appear per- 
sonally who eould allege a lawful impedi- 
ment. He would, therefore, only have to 
send home an affidavit stating the fact. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he was 
much obliged to the hon. and learned Ba- 
ronet for ealling attention to the point ; and 
he should be glad to know how it was to 
be made to appear whether an impediment 
was @ lawful one or not. He hoped the 
question would be clearly settled. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the whole case had been fully heard in 
Committee, and, he submitted, it was not 
competent to raise another discussion on 
the question now. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman rather hard 
and sharp in his practice. He had brought 
in a very large Bill on a very important 
subject, and it had been carried through 
the House at a pace almost unprecedented. 
[‘*Oh, oh!’’} They might say ‘‘ Oh, ob!” 
but he should like to know how many Gen- 
tlemen understood the Bill. The Attorney 
General was going actually in the teeth of 
justice; but when the Bill went to “another 
place”’ it would be treated in a very dif- 
ferent manner. It would undergo a great 
deal of discussion elsewhere, and if it were 
now passed hastily when the Bill was sent 
down to them again they would have an- 
other opportunity of discussing it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman has had the opportunity of 
discussing it. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 101 (Debts contracted before the 
Act not to support an adjudication in case 
of Non-trader), 

Mra. MALINS said, he rose to move the 
omission of this clause, which, so far as 
non-traders who had contracted their debts 
before the passing of the Act were con- 
cerned, rendered the Act a nullity. It 
was now settled that non-traders were to 
be subjeet to the bankrupt laws, and that 
if a non-trader went abroad for the pur- 
pose of defeating or delaying his creditors, 
that that was to be considered as an act of 
bankruptey on his part. Well, it was a fact 
that there were a great number of persons 
who, having property and having debts, had 
already departed the country, keeping their 
property, but leaving their debts. That. 
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was a great evil; and it was with a view 
of meeting it that he proposed the omis- 
sion of the clause. It was said, however, 
that they ought not to make ex post facto 
laws; but were they not creating ea post 
facto legislation every day? He had lately 
brought before the House the ease of a 
gentleman whose salary they had cut down 
by two-thirds after forty-two years’ service, 
and his right hon. Friend (Mr. Henley) had 
thereby saved a little money, but at the 
expense of a great injustice. Or let him 
take the case of a felony. Suppose that 
an act was made felony, that a man would 
never be allowed to eseape on the ground 
that his offence had been declared to be 
such by an ex post facto law. It was 
altogether a maudlin sentiment. He did 
not know how the clause got into the Bill, 
or how it was supported by his hon. and 
learned Friend. He was sure it was ut- 
terly beneath the breadth of his mind. 
He was as anxious as any man to maintain 
vested rights, but when he knew that men 
were living abroad defying their creditors, 
and living in the daily practiee of fraud 
and chicanery, then he cared not for the 
name of an ex post facto law—he would 
make the law strong enough to reach 
them. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 101. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had ehosen to make a per- 
sonal allusion to him. He talked of a gen- 
tleman whom he (Mr. Henley) had helped 
to deprive of his salary. [Mr. Mauins: 
Emoluments.] The gentleman to whom 
allusion had been made had not been in the 
receipt of a salary but of fees, which from 
accidental circumstances had grown much 
more remunerative than when he first took 
his situation. He could not, therefore, 
blame the Legislature for restoring matters 
to a proper footing. But what was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s next illus- 
tration? He said that if a certain act 
were created a felony it would have a re- 
trospective effect. Now, he would put it 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman — he 
was a lawyer, an hon. and learned, and he 
ought to know—did he ever know a case 
that when a new felony was created it was 
made to apply to persons who had done 
that act before the passing of the law ? 
He had not intended to take any part in 
the discussion of the clause, but after the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had appealed 
to him, and after the curious illustrations 
he used in support of his argument, he 
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could not avoid saying a few words, Hg 
would only further remind the hon. anj 
learned Attorney General that when he in. 
troduced the Bill he said that, with regard 
to certain matters, and this one now under 
discussion among them, the Bill would not 
have a retrospective bearing. That was 
in the nature of a pledge, in reliance o 
which the Bill had met with little opposi. 
tion. 

Mr. VANCE said, he should suppor 
the omission of the clause, as he did not 
see that its continuance was in accordance 
with either justice or equity. He knew 
that the Chamber of Commerce in the city 
he represented complained year after year 
of a law which protected persons holding 
judicial offices in courts of law from arrest 
as they were going to or returning from 
court, which enabled them to evade their 
creditors, and this applied to several per. 
sons about the courts in Dublin that it 
would not be convenient to name. He 
could not see any possible hardship in the 
omission of the clause. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he hoped 
the Attorney General would yield to the 
hon. and learned Member for Wallingford 
and omit the clause. The real fact was 
that if it were not for the large class of 
non-traders who evaded payment of their 
debts, there would be no necessity for the 
non-trading clauses at all. Gentlemen re- 
sident in the country had nothing whatever 
to fear from the operation of the clause, 
Before sitting down he must say a word 
as to the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield’s observations about the sharp 
practice in passing this Bill. There was 
no sharp practice at all ; and he eould only 
say it would be well if the courtesy and ur- 
banity shown by the hon. and learned At 
torney General were imitated by other hon. 
Members. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had made no 
eharge of discourtesy against the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. He believed 
there was in the House a pretty strong 
feeling as to the general demeanour of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and in that 
feeling he for one concurred. He under- 
stood the English language well enough t 
know that this praise of the Attorney Ge 
neral was a covert attack on him (Mr. 
Roebuck). He knew very well that when 
a gentleman had nothing else to do in the 
House he could always gain a little popu 
larity by abusing the Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought it 
would be 


better to retain the clause.’ 
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They were now about to make a material 
alteration in the law, of which he for one 
had always been @ warm supporter, as he 
had no fear whatever of the consequences 
of assimilating the law that applied to 
traders and non-traders. Still, as it was a 
considerable alteration in the law, he en- 
treated his hon. and learned Friend not to 
depart from that form of the Bill which 
had been rightly adopted in the first in- 
stance. Much unnecessary indignation 
had been expressed about the non-trading 
rtion of the community wishing to evade 
payment of theirdebts. The clause simply 
said that no debt incurred anterior to the 
Bill should be sufficient to support a peti- 
tion for an adjudication of bankruptey, and 
the House should remember that it would 
not preclude a creditor from bringing an 
action against a debtor ; and if he obtained 
a judgment, then all the machinery of the 
Act would apply. All that the retention 
of the clause would do would be that the 
creditor could not obtain an adjudication of 
bankruptcy without bringing an action. 

Mra. CRAWFORD said, he thought that 
if the Bill were made retrospective in one 
case it ought to be made retrospective in 
all. He was glad to see that the majority 
of hon. Members were in favour of expungiug 
the clause. 

Mr. HALIBURTON denied that a 
debtor’s power of going or remaining 
abroad to defraud his creditors was a vested 
right. He called it a vested wrong. He 
trusted that the clause would be withdrawn. 
The objection now raised was not admitted 
when they abolished arrest for debt on 
mesne process, and yet that was as much 
an ex post facto law as the one before them. 
The class of persons to be affected by the 
clause were people who had contracted 
debts and left the country for the purpose 
of evading their debts and drawing their 
substance in this country. They were a 
class who were no credit to their country, 
and were no credit to any nation where 
they resided. Everybody acquainted with 
the Continent must be aware that English 
debtors living there were a disgrace to this 
country. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL acknow- 
ledged that in bringing forward the Bill he 
had used the expression referred to by the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire. He 
had then been apprehensive whether they 
could settle in a satisfactory manner the 
terms and conditions on which non-traders 
should be subjected to bankruptcy. Un- 
doubtedly, however, if the clause remained 
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in the Bill, the benefit of the measure 
might enure to the next generation, but 
would be comparatively lost to the present. 
That conviction had been strongly im- 
pressed upon him by numerous letters 
which he had received from tradesmen re- 
presenting that many persons, some of 
them of considerable rank, had gone 
abroad, and from their place of refuge 
there sent word to their creditors that they 
meant to stay away until they accepted 
5s. or 38. in the pound. The objection 
had been taken that the omission of the 
clause would render the Bill retroactive. 
It was the first time he had heard the 
complaint against retrospective legislation 
urged in regard to mere improvements in 
procedure. For the last twenty years we 
had been amending and simplifying the 
procedure of our courts in relation to the 
enforcement of contracts. The rules of 
evidence, too, had been revised, and a man 
could now be called as a witness in his own 
case. But nobody had contended that that 
change should not apply retroactively to ex- 
isting debts or contracts. There could be 
no earthly reason why, in simplifying and 
amending the procedure in bankruptcy a 
principle should not be applied which had 
been recognized in every other case. He 
should therefore submit the question to the 
unfettered judgment of the House, express- 
ing his individual opinion that the benefit 
of the Bill should be felt immediately, and 
not postponed to an indefinite period. 

Question, ** That Clause 101 stand part 
of the Bill,” 

Put, and negatived. 

Clause 116 (Persons imprisoned under 
County Court Acts not to be released), 

Mr. AYRTON said, he should move the 
omission of the clause as unjust to small 
debtors. At present the law provided that 
no non-trader could be discharged from the 
payment of his debts. He might be pro- 
tected from imprisonment, but his property 
for all time to come was liable to make good 
the claims of his creditors. The change 
proposed was that no person owing more 
than £20, who surrendered his property, 
should be liable for his debts unless he had 
contracted them by fraud, or had committed 
some fraud upon his creditors. In those 
cases the Court might order discharge, on 
condition that the future property of the 
bankrupt should be liable. But persons who 
owed less than £20 who had no property 
to surrender, and who were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the county courts, remained 
liable to be ordered to pay their debts by 
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instalments out of their weekly earnings 
and to be imprisoned from time to time for 
periods not exceeding forty days each time, 
if they were in default, so that two persons 
might be in prison. He would put a case. 
Suppose one man who had contracted a 
debt of £5, and had been committed by a 
County Court Judge; and another who had 
contracted two debts of £5 and £20, and 
had, likewise, been committed. The man 
who owed £25 upon the two judgments 
would be visited by the registrar in bank- 
ruptcy, and invited to leave the gaol, but 
the man who owed £5 would not be no- 
ticed by the registrar, and would be left in 
prison. The law would subject the poor 
debtor to long terms of imprisonment and 
make all his future property liable for the 
payment of his debts, while any debtor 
who had the opportunity to incur debts 
above £20 would be exempted from future 
imprisonment and entirely acquitted of his 
debts, if he surrendered the property of 
which at the time he happened to be pos- 
sessed at any moment he choose to elect 
for making himself bankrupt, or when his 
creditors chose to do so by demanding pay- 
ment. It would be deplorable if it went 
forth that they were going to legislate in 
that manner. He proposed to place all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects upon 
the same footing. The Attorney General, 
when making the change with regard to 
debtors above £20, could not defend upon 
moral grounds, the proposition to leave the 
law with regard to small debtors exactly as 
it was before, and he hoped, therefore, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would assent 
to the omission of the clause. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out Clause 


1 

Mr. CONINGHAM seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Acts of Parliament which had 
established county courts had introduced, 
whether rightly or wrongly, also the prin- 
ciple of penal imprisonment, and he could 
not, in a Bankruptcy and Insolveney Bill, 
deal with penal imprisonment as with or- 
dinary imprisonment for a breach of con- 
tract. But the Amendment, moreover, 
was not limited to the removal of the ano- 
maly, if it were possible, between the posi- 
tion of the poor man and the position of 
the wealthier man, but would place him 
under the obligation of delivering from 
prison every person who was committed to 
prison by a County Court Judge. The 
County Court Judge, it should be remem- 


Mr, Ayrton 





bered, had no power to imprison for debi 
simply, but only when he found the debtor, 
in ineurring the debt, had obtained cred 
under false pretences, or by means of fraud 
or breach of trust, or had wilfully contragt. 
ed the debt without any reasonable expey. 
tations of being able to pay it. Unley 
the whole county court system was to by 
pulled up by the root it would be impossible 
to alter that. A man was committed t 
prison by the County Court Judge for debt, 
who founded his order upon some malprag. 
tice on the part of the debtor. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman proposed that such 
aman should be discharged by the registrar 
under the Bill then before the House, but 
the machinery of that Bill was inapplics. 
ble, beeause debtors could only be dis. 
charged under it after a declaration of 
bankruptcy, and where would be the ase 
of declaring a man a bankrupt who pro 
bably had not 5s. in the world. It had 
been deemed right to accompany the county 
court jurisdiction with peculiar powers, and 
to adopt the suggestion of the hon. Gen 
tleman would be to destroy that jurisdic. 
tion by a sidewind, The question must be 
brought before Parliament in a different 
shape. He could not assent to the pro 
position of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and he hoped the House would agree that 
this question should not be dealt with in 
this incidental manner. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Attorney General was 
right in saying that the proposition of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets would 
destroy the county court system ; but there 
was one way in which the objeet of the 
hon. Gentleman to plaee rich and poor 
debtors—so to speak—upon the same foot. 
ing could be attained. Under the county 
court system men were committed to pr 
son not only for fraud, but also for con 
tracting debts without at the time having 
reasonable expectation of being able to pay 
them. In the Bill before the House pro 
vision was made for fraud, but why should 
it not be made a penal offence on the part 
of the bankrupt to have contracted debts 
without reasonable expectations of pay 
ment? A provision of that kind would 
place both classes upon the same footing. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought if the 
Bill passed in its present shape there would 
be such an anomaly between the condition 
of the poor debtor and the richer debtor 
that it would soon have to be remedied. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had stated that there were two causes for 
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imprisonment by County Court Judges— 
fraud or contracting debts without reason- 
able expectation of payment; but unless 
he (Mr. Henley) was mistaken there was 
another power of imprisonment exercised 
by County Court Judges, in cases where 
they thought the debtor had the power to 
pay and did not pay. It was a difficult 
thing for a Judge to know whether & poor 
man earning weekly wages was in a posi- 
tion te be able to pay. As a visitor of the 
| of the county with which he was con- 
nected, he could state that one-half of the 
ns confined for debt were detained 
under county court commitments. Now, 
when they were providing a stringent re- 
medy in respect of property, he thought all 
imprisonment for debt should be got rid of, 
except for fraud in its largest sense, A 
County Court Judge at present made an 
order upon a man to pay, and if he did not 
pay he was, by a very summary process, 
eent to the county goal for a certain num- 
ber of days, and when they had expired he 
did not get free, for he might be committed 
over and over again. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would con- 
sider that subject. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL aaid, he 
wished to inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that the commitments which he was re- 
ferrmg to were made because the County 
Court Judge found that after the order for 
payment the debtor had sufficient means 
of satisfying the debt. In the 117th 
Clause of the Bill before the House he 
had introduced a provision for the purpose 
of mitigating the hardship, by directing 
the County Court Judge, in inquiring whe- 
ther the party since the judgment obtained 
against him had had sufficient means to 
satisfy that judgment, should take into 
consideration all other debts and liabilities 
which were pressing upon him. 

Ms. HENLEY said, he did not think 
the statement of the Attorney General ex- 
actly met the ease. To talk of other debts 
and liabilities on the part of a poor labour- 
ing man was out of the question. Often 
when a poor debtor was brought before 
the County Court Judge, the Judge, with 
uncertain knowledge, deeree that the debt 
should be paid in a certain manner, and if 
the debtor failed to a0 discharge it he was 
imprisoned. 

z. CONINGHAM said, it was evident 
that there existed a distinction between 
two classes of debtors which the Legisla- 
ture ought not to sanction, The contractor 
of a large debt was whitewashed by the 
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Bankruptey Court, but the small county 
court debtor was liable to be continuously 
eommitted to prison at the discretion of 
the Judge. This was a hard case where 
there was no fraud, and the anomaly ought 
to be removed. The object of getting this 
clause struck out was for the purpose of 
introducing another that would meet the 
ease, 

Question put, ‘“‘ That Clause 116 be part 
of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes, 84; Noes, 
53: Majority, 31. 

Clause 14] (Pay,Half-pay, and Pensions 
of Bankrupt to be applicable for Credi- 
tors), 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to amend 
this and the following clause which had 
reference to debtors holding positions in 
Government departments. The Bill pro- 
vided that all persons holding situations in 
public companies, or private firms, or any 
other situation, should obtain the benefit 
of the present Bill, and should not be liable 
to pay their debts out of their future earne 
ings. But he could not understand upon 
what principle one class of the community 
should be exempted from its operations. 
Why should a distinction exist between 
those employed in the public serviee and 
those employed in the offices of a bank or 
railway company? How could they dis- 
tinguish between a man who earned a 
salary aud a professional man or trader ? 
After a discharge every person ought to 
be in precisely the same condition. But 
with regard to persons in the public service 
conditions were attached, they were to be 
absolutely on the diseretion of the Judge 
and liable for the payment of their debts 
out of any future salary they might re- 
ceive. No other class was placed on that 
footing, except that if they had contracted 
a debt fraudulently, their future propert 
was made liable. He proposed to nt | 
these clauses by inserting at the com- 
mencement : ‘* When the diseharge of a 
bankrupt shall be conditional, as herein- 
after provided,” that then the future salary 
should be made liable for the payment of 
his debts, but if he obtained an uneondi- 
tiongl discharge that then the clause should 
not apply, thus getting rid of this unjust 
and anomalous distinction. 

Amendment proposed, at the begiuning 
of Clause 141, to add the words ‘* When 
the discharge of a bankrupt shall be con- 
ditional, as hereinafter provided.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would ask whether it was right that s 
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public servant with say a salary of £1,500 
a year, who had passed through the Bank- 
ruptey Court, should be left in possession 
of his whole income. The clause provided 
that in such a case the Judge should be 
empowered to appropriate a portion of the 
bankrupt’s pay, emolument, or pension for 
the benefit of his creditors. In the case 
of an annuity held independently of office 
it would be sold for the benefit of credi- 
tors, and if a man had an annuity subject 
only to the performance of certain services 
he ought not to be exempted. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to give 
the Judge power to divest the bankrupt of 
part of his annual income only in the 
event of misconduct. To that he could 
not agree, believing that a man with a set- 
tled income who had incurred debts should 
be forced to reduce his expenses, and to 
devote a portion of his future salary to the 
payment of his debts. As to clerks or 
others in private establishments, they held 
their offices at the will of their employers, 
but a public servant continued in his office 
quamdiu se bene gesserit, that was practi- 
cally for life. 

Mr, ROEBUCK said, that when a poor 
man, whose wages were 20s. a week, came 
into the County Court the Judge would, 
perhaps, order him to pay 10s. a week to- 
wards discharging his debts. Why should 
not the same rule be applied to persons 
in receipt of salaries? For his part he 
did not understand the difference between 
wages and salary. No doubt salary was a 
finer word, and some people liked to use 
fine words; but they ought to deal equally 
between the rich and the poor. 

Mr. BARROW said, he wished the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, to show that the House was ready 
to do justice between the rich and poor. 
A sinecure was to be created by this very 
Bill; if the holder of that sinecure should 
be an extravagant man and be unable to 
pay his debts, would the hon. Gentleman 
allow him to enjoy his sinecure without 
deduction ? 

Question, ‘* That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 

Clause 159 (Proof in respect of Unli- 
quidated Damages), 

Mr. MURRAY said, he would move 
the insertion in the clause of the words, 
** Provided that in case all necessary par- 
ties agree, the Court shall have power to 
assess such damages without the interven- 
tion of a jury or a reference to a Court of 
law.” 

The Attorney General 
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Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 163 (Rules as to granting Orden 
of Discharge), 

Mr. AYRTON moved, in lieu of th 
word ** property,” to substitute the won, 
‘touching any salary, pay, emoluments, 
profits, wages, or earnings, which may 
afterwards become due to the bankrupt,” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 207 (Creditors of deceased Debt. 
ors may petition the Court of Bankrau 
for distribution of the Estate of the de 
ceased), 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he was about 
to propose the omission of the Clause 207, 
which, together with the next eleven clauses 
were called the dead men’s clauses. The 
clauses extended to non-traders as well as 
traders, They provided that in the ease 
of every man who died owing debts there 
should be the power, within three months 
after his death, of summoning his executor 
before a commissioner in bankruptey, or 
the county court nearest the place where 
he had resided. The executor would be 
obliged to make it clear to the Judge that 
the property of the dead man was more 
than sufficient to pay all his debts, other. 
wise the Court was empowered to order the 
estate of the dead man to be wound upin 
bankruptey—in other words, by an ea post 
facto operation of the law to throw upon 
his memory and upon his family the stigma 
of bankruptey. There could be no doubt 
about the extent to which that might be 
earried. Suppose the case of a merchant 
at Liverpool who died in large business, 
and who, perhaps, at the time of his death 
had outstanding debts in the shape of un 
paid bills, &c., to the amount of £300,000 
or £400,000; he had a residence in Cum. 
berland or Staffordshire. Three months 
after his death his executor was summoned 
before the County Court Judge, and unless 
the executor could make it clear to the 
Judge that the property of the merchant, 
in whatever part of the world it might be, 
was sufficient to pay his debts, the deceased 
was liable to be stigmatized as a bankrupt 
after his death, although during his life 
time he had done nothing whatever upon 
which you could Jay your finger and say 
that he had made himself liable to the 
bankrupt law. Such a proceeding was 
entirely new to our law, and was altogether 
foreign to the law of bankruptey, which 
proceeded distinctly upon the ground that 
some act of bankruptey had been com 
mitted by a man in his lifetime—that he 
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lifetime which, in the eye of the law, 
amounted to an act of bankruptey. What 
could be a more cruel injury to the family 
of the man whose case he had supposed 
than to have it declared after his death 
that he had been a bankrupt, and that his 
property was to be wound up in bank- 
ruptey? Again, the clause was unneces- 
sary. In the case of a living man, who 
was squandering his property, it might be 
necessary for the sake of his creditors that 
his property should be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Bankruptcy Court. But 
when a man died there was an end of that 
necessity. The man being dead, he could 
no longer spend any portion of his pro- 
perty, and his executor would be answer- 
able to his creditors for the distribution of 
his property amongst them. While the 
clauses were undergoing discussion in Com- 
mittee, some hon. Members were deluded 
with the idea that it would be an advantage 
to have a deceased debtor’s property who 
had resided in a country district distributed 
amongst his creditors by a local court, in- 
stead of incurring the expense of coming 
up to London for that purpose. But the 
truth was that nothing could be more in- 
convenient than the state of things which 
these clauses would produce; for, in the 
case of a merchant, who had had dealings 
to the extent of millions with creditors in 
various parts of the country, or, perhaps, 
in America, the application might be made 
to the county court nearest to his country 
residence ; and the consequence would be 
that all his creditors would be put to the 
trouble of going to that local court to prove 
their debts. It might be desirable ‘o give 
County Court Judges a jurisdiction in the 
eases of small estates, but it would never 
do for large ones, and even in the former 
dase the law ought to be amended by a 
separate enactinent. The only result would 
be that, in order to escape the annoyance 
executors would resort to the Court of 
Chancery to administer an estate, and. in- 
stead of securing anything like a local 
administration, most of the large estates 
would be administered in the Metropolis. 
For these reasons he hoped the House 
would reject the clauses. 

aa oo proposed to leave out Clause 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, the clauses had 
been introduced into the Bill expressly at 
the wish of the mercantile community, and 
in fulfilment of a pledge given to a mercan- 
tile deputation, and he trusted that pledge 
would not be departed from, because objec- 
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tions were taken to them. That being so, 
he thought the country ought to have the 
opportunity of judging whether the objec- 
tions were as true in practice as they ap- 
peared plausible in theory. It was urged 
in objection to the clauses that there was a 
mode of administering the estates of de- 
ceased persons, whose property was not 
sufficient to pay all their debts, in an ex- 
ceedingly economical and satisfactory way 
in the Court of Chancery. He was willing 
to admit that ; but why should there not 
be a means of administering those estates 
in local courts? Why were people to be 
dragged into the Court of Chancery, and 
not to have the opportunity of deciding 
whether the Court of Chancery was really 
and truly so beneficial and economical as 
was contended? There was a strong feel- 
ing against that court, founded on the past 
no doubt. However far recent performance 
may have gone to remove the opprobrium 
which had attached to that court, there 
were still many who would rather lose all 
their property than go into that court. The 
only objection which he saw to the clauses 
under discussion was the introduction of 
the principle of marshalling debts which 
held good in the Court of Chancery. That 
doctrine had no place in the present Courts 
of Bankruptcy, where the object was to 
make a fair and equal distribution of the 
debtor’s assets among his creditors, No 
alteration of that principle was proposed 
by the Bill in the case of living debtors, 
and he could see no reason why the assets 
of a deceased debtor should be subjected 
to a different rule. With regard to the 
stigma which it was said would attach 
to the deceased debtor under these clauses, 
what was the case in the administration 
of estates in the Court of Chancery? In 
that court the names of deceased persons 
were just as much subject to the stigma 
of insolvency : for advertisements con- 
tinually appeared calling upon people to 
come and prove their debts in the Court 
of Chancery. The stigma, if stigma there 
were, could in no case be imposed on any 
person by the mere operation of the Bill; 
it could only be the result of his own acts 
during his lifetime. In the opinion of the 
mercantile community the clauses would be 
a most decided boon to the country. The 
system had been applied in Scotland for 
many years and had worked well, and he 
did not see why the experiment should not 
be tried on this side of the Tweed. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he believed that 
if the mercantile community to whom the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman referred were 
aware of the full effect of these clauses 
they would be the first to object to them. 
The object of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General was to provide a re- 
medy for a grievance of a small kind that 
no doubt existed, but in applying that re- 
medy the clauses were made to embrace 
cases and would lead to inconveniences 
that his hon. and learned Friend never 
contemplated. There were certain small 
estates in the country that might, on the 
death of a person, be administered in a 
local court instead of being taken into the 
Court of Chancery. To enable that to be 
done was the real object of the clause now 
before them, and it was a good object, but 


it was one which should be carried out by a | 
separate Bill, and in a manner that would | 


not be anomalous to the law of bankruptcy 
and inconsistent with one of the main ob- 
jects of the present Bill, which was to give 
to debtors and creditors the power of ad- 
justing their affairs out of court. Under 
the clauses executors would be compelled 
within three months to go into the Court 
of Bankruptey, or, if they did not choose 
to do that, they must go into the Court of 
Chancery, in order that the stigma of bank- 
ruptey might not be affixed to their de- 
ceased relatives. Heretofore, when a per- 
son died the law had given his relatives a 
proper time to look about them, and see 
how his debts might be paid, and the resi- 
due preserved for the benefit of his family. 
They were now about to say that, instead 
of allowing a reasonable period, they would 
only give three months for the purpose. 
What would be the effect among the mer- 
cantile community? A person might have 
left plenty of assets, but his executors would 
be compelled to realise. They must ae- 
cordingly force sales and inflict an injury 
on the estate, and, moreover, deprive the 
surviving relatives of that surplus which 
they ought to enjoy. To avoid that early 
process against the estate in three months, 
parties would be driven into the Court of 
Chancery for self protection; and thus the 
very thing which it was desired to avoid 
would be promoted by these clauses. As 
the administration of deceased debtors’ as- 
sets were to be administered according to 
the equitable principles of the Court of 
Chancery, which required some of the 
nicest decisions of a court of equity, they 
would overload the County Court Judges 
with an equitable jurisdiction of the most 
difficult kind. Those Judges were not 
trained up to this administration, and, as 
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@ consequence, their decisiéns would nog, 
give satisfaction to the people of the coun. 
try. If he had eontinued to practice ip 
that Court, and had wished to see the 
business of the Court increase, without re. 
ference to the public advantage, there was 
nothing he should have more desired to 
see than clauses like the present, which 
would force many of the estates of the 
kingdom into the Court of Chancery. No 
one had been more anxious than himself 
to support the Attorney General in the 
main objects of his Bill, and if he might 
make an appeal to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it would be to withdraw these 
clauses from the present measure, sineg 
they had nothing to do with the Bank. 
ruptey law. Let his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General thereafter 
bring in a measure dealing with this parti. 
cular subject, and there could be no doubt 
he would be supported by the House in 
carrying it. 

rn. CRAWFORD said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
not consent to withdraw the clauses. Their 
effect had been well considered by the mer. 
cantile classes, who knew what they were 
asking for. In proof he might state that 
he held in his hand a circular with res 
to retaining the clauses in the Bill which 
bore the signatures of upwards of thirty of 
the principal banking houses in the City of 
London, in addition te those of bankers 
and others all over the country. In faet, 
there was hardly a monied establishment 
of any position or character throughout the 
country whose name did not appear on the 
paper as having given expression to their 
desire to see the clauses retained, knowing 


that an attempt would probably be made 


that night to exclude them. 

Mr. HADFIELD supported the clauses, 
and said that no less than 10,000 mercan- 
tile firms in the country were in favour 
of them. The mercantile community had 
pressed the hon. and learned Attorney 
General very much upon those clauses, and 
no less an authority than Lord St. Lee 
nards was in favour of them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
that undoubtedly the clauses could bosst, 
an illustrious parentage. They had been 
recommended by one of the most illustrious. 
lawyers in the kingdom, now a member of 
the Upper House. They were introduced, 
with the almost unanimous consent of the 
great body of mercantile men. He had 
given a promise, in deference to their re- 
presentations, to introduce the clauses inte, 
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the Bill, and that promise he had fulfilled.. 
But if his advice were taken his hon. 
Friends who approved the clauses would 
do well to agree that a limitation in point 
of amount should be set upon the opera- 
tion of the clauses, which would then work 
very usefully and economically. Hon. 
Members would do well to remember how 
limited would be the utility of the clauses 
if they were left in unchecked operation. 
One of the great advantages of the Court 
of Chancery was that after the decease of 
a debtor, if the executors had reason to 
believe that the estate was about to be 
torn to pieces by actions for debt, they could 
come into court to save expense, and get 
an order for the equal administration of the 
estate, Accordingly the Court of Chancery 
restrained the creditors from bringing these 
actions, but tiie County Court had not that 
power. At the same time he could not 
agree that clauses of this kind had no 
place properly in the Bill, because the 
clauses were distinctly limited to cases 
where the estates were shown to be insol- 
vent. It would be seen that by the 211th 
Clause any attempt to carry an estate into 
a local court would prove abortive if the 
executors came forward and showed good 
reason for believing the estate of the debtor 
would be of sufficient value to pay the debts 
in full. Consequently the clause would 
only apply to insolvent estates. Never- 
theless he would earnestly request his 
hon. Friends around him to accede to the 
proposition which he was now about to 
make—namely, that the operation of the 
clause should be limited to cases where the 
assets of the deceased debtor did not ex- 
ceed £500, and were insufficient for the 
payment of his debts. At the same time, 
if his suggestion should not be assented 
tc, he would abide by the pledge he had 
given to introduce these clauses. 

Mr, MALINS said, that no doubt what 
his hon. and learned Friend had proposed 
would be a modification of and greatly im- 
prove the clause. He thought it, however, 
so essentially vicious in principle that no- 
thing would satisfy him but its being ex- 
punged altogether. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he hoped the 
House would agree to the suggestion of 
the hon, and learned Attorney General, 
and he, therefore, would move formally a 
clause carrying out the suggestion that 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made. 
_Sm HUGH CAIRNS aaid, he should 
like to ask Mr, Speaker, whether it was 
competent, upon a Motion being put that 





a clause should stand part of a Bill, to 
move an Amendment upon that clause? He 
apprehended that the only Motion which 
at present could be decided by the House 
was, whether or not that clause stand part 
of the Bill. 

Mra. SPEAKER said, the question then 
before the House was whether the clause 
should stand part of the Bill, and unless 
the hon. Member who had proposed that 
the whole clause should be rejected, should 
consent to withdraw that Amendment, no 
other amendment or the clause could be 
proposed, 

Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 207 stand 
part of the Bill :” 

The House divided:—Ayes 119; Noes 
135: Majority 16. 

On the Motion of Sir Huan Catrns, 
the Clauses from 207 to 218, being the 
whole of what were known as ‘‘ the dead 
men’s clauses,’’ were then struck out. 

Clause 246 (Misdemeanours), 

Mn. VANCE said, he proposed to add, 
at the end of the clause, the words—‘ If, 
being a trader, he sball, within three 
months next before the filing of the peti- 
tion for adjudication, pledge, or dispose of, 
otherwise than by bond fide sales, in the 
ordinary way of his trade, any of his goods 
or chattels which have been obtained on 
credit, and remained unpaid for.”” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought the Amendment unnecessary, but 
would not object to it, as it would do no 
harm. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he thought it 
should extend to non-traders. 

Mr. MURRAY suggested a verbal 
Amendment in the clause by inserting the 
word ‘* transactions.” 

Clause amended and agreed to. 

Clause 253 (Definition of Terms, &c.), 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS said, that he had 
an Amendment of considerable importance 
to propose to the Interpretation Clause. As 
the Bill stood before the 101st Clause was 
struck vut, no debt contracted by a non- 
trader before the passing of the Act afforded 
ground of adjudication under it. It would 
be unjust to non-traders who had contract- 
ed their debts before the passing of this 
Bill, to tell them that they should be punish- 
ed by a law which they had not known of 
or contemplated when they were contract- 
ing those debts. It had not been the ori- 
ginal intention of his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Attorney General, to make the 
Bill retrospective against non-traders, for 
Clause 101 provided that a debt contracted 
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before the passing of this Act should not 
support a petition for an adjudication of 
bankruptcy against any one who was not a 
trader at the time when such debt was con- 
tracted. He was, however, greatly sur- 

rised to find that the Attorney General 
had assented to the proposition of his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for Wal- 
lingford, who was somewhat of an enthu- 
siast against non traders, for the omission 
of that clause. That omission gave the 
Bill a retrospective operation against non- 
traders, which he now proposed to remedy 
in a simple way, by an addition to the 
Interpretation Clause. He proposed, in 
page 68, line 12, after the definition of the 
word ‘“creditor,’’ to insert these words— 
‘** Debtor’ shall, when applied to a person 
who is not a trader, mean a debtor in re- 
spect to n debt contracted after the passing 
of this Act ; and ‘ Judgment Debtor Sum- 
mons’ shall, as respects such person, mean 
a summons founded on a judgment, decree, 
or order, in respect of a debt or liability 
contracted after the passing of this Act.” 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to ap- 
peal to Mr. Speaker, whether it was com- 
petent for the hon. and learned Member to 
move this Amendment without giving no- 
tice of his intention ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. and 
learned Member was in order, as it was an 
Amendment and not a new clause. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was by no means 
an enthusiast, as his hon. and learned 
Friend had asserted; but he thought it 
was unreasonable to keep up the distinc- 
tion between trader and non-trader. In- 
deed, he was somewhat surprised at the 
course taken by his hon. and learned 
Friend. The House was not taken by 
surprise with respect to the omission of 
the 101st Clause, for notice to that effect 
had stood in his name for some time past. 
His hon. and learned Friend was undoubt- 
edly not taken by surprise to-night; for be- 
fore he left the House, when he said he was 
going to dinner, he (Mr. Malins) said, ** By 
all means go to dinner, and we will send 
for you when we want you.”” His hon. and 
learned Friend, therefore, with a full know- 
ledge of what was going to take place, 
elected to go to dinner. But if his hon. 
and learned Friend had been more prudent 
and had armed himself with his dinner be- 
fore coming down to the House, then he 
would have found that there was but one 
feeling in the House with regard to the 
matter, so that when the question was put 
“that Clause 101 stand part of the Bill,” 
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there was not found a single voice to 4g 
“Aye.” The hon. Gentleman opposiy 
had put the question whether it was 

lar to introduce an Amendment without 
notice, and it was decided in the affirms 
tive; but then, was it becoming? It wy 
not becoming, and it was the first instane, 
he had ever seen of the kind. He main. 
tained that it was unreasonable, dish 
and unjust that a man who had incurred 
debt and had property to pay it should 
keep that property, and be allowed to leay 
his debts unpaid, merely because the debt 
was incurred before the passing of the Act, 
He, therefore, hoped most earnestly that 
the House would adhere to the determing. 
tion to which it had already come. 

Question put, ‘* That those words & 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 125; Now 
150 : Majority 25. 

Schedule G (Acts and parts of Ach 
repealed), 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he pro 
posed to strike out the words “ twenty. 
five’ from Schedule G, the object being 
to allow bankrupts to retain certain articles 
of property worth £20, as they had here 
tofore been allowed to do. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
without entering into details, he might in 
form the House that the right now po. 
sessed by bankrupts to appropriate these 
excepted articles of furniture was a fruit- 
ful source of expense. ~ He, therefore, 
thought it better that the bankrupt should 
be entitled to such allowance and such ar- 
ticles as the creditors might think proper 
to award. 

Question, ** That the words ‘ twenty- 
five’ stand part of the schedule,”’ put, and 
agreed to. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
he then had to move that the Bill be re 
committed in respect of Clauses 38 and 
201, Schedule A, and any new clauses. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would move that Clause 8 be also recom 
mitted, There had been an engagement 
to introduce certain words into that clause, 
with a view to restrict the power on the 
part of the Crown to appoint County Court 
Judges, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
to recommit the clause. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he also had to ask that Clause 40 should 
be recommitted, with a view of allowing 
the retiring Commissioners their full s 
laries. 
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Sin FITZROY KELLY said, that some 
of these Commissioners were over seventy 
of age, and it was a hard case not to 

allow them their full salaries. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
his poverty and not his will prevented him 
from acceding to the request. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL then 
moved that the Bill be recommitted in re- 
spect of Clauses 8, 38, 42, 201, Sche- 
dule A, and other clauses. 

Mr. WALPOLE observed that no one 
could have displayed greater ability than 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in con- 
ducting the Bill through all its stages, his 
conciliatory tone and admirable explana- 
tions had done much to recommend the 
measure to the House ; but he must say 
that the course which the House was ask- 
ed to pursue was most inconvenient. First 
of all, by the Orders of the Day they were 
to go into Committee for the purpose of 
setting up clauses in the Bill which must 
be taken on a subsequent evening ; accord- 
ing to the same Orders they were to consi- 
der the Bill as amended on Report; and 
finally it appeared in the Notices, but not 
in the Orders of the Day, that after consi- 
deration of the Report they were to re- 
commit the Bill. In the clauses they had 


spent six hours considering that night they | 


had gained nothing, but had lost a great 
deal of time, because every one of the 
Amendments which the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was going to introduce 
would have to be reported to the Speaker 
and considered on a future day. fe was 
not his intention to offer any opposition, 
but merely to suggest that in future it 
would be more convenient that all Amend- 
ments should be dealt with in Committee 
before the Bill as amended was considered 
on Report. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would remind the House tha: his object 
in asking for the recommittal of the Bill 
had been simply to introduce clauses which 
were discussed and agreed to on a former 
oecasion—in fact, to affirm a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Mz. HENLEY said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman was right in stating that the 
clauses were agreed to be taken almost pro 
forma, But the Attorney General had 
introduced a strange drag-net at the end 
of his notice, which specified certain 
clauses, and went on to say, ‘‘ Schedule 
A and any new clauses.” That certainly 
was opening up the question with a ven- 
geance. An intimation had been given the 
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other -night that the case of the County 
Court Judges was to be considered, and he 
must say that the mode of bringing on a 
question of such importance, if regular, 
was certainly unusual. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Suffolk 
(Sir FitzRoy Kelly) availed himself of the 
same opportunity to bring on the case of 
an individual. All this was new matter, 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
found it necessary to extend his notice, so 
as to let in everybody, it would have been 
better had the Bill been recommitted alto- 
gether. The inconvenience of such prac- 
tices was that they were drawn into pre- 
cedents. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the object of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (the Attorney General) in introducing 
the words alluded to had been merely to 
enable the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) to raise a discussion on the ques- 
tion he brought forward the other night 
with regard to the County Court Judges, 
whose remuneration he was anxious should 
be increased. By so doing, however, the 
Government were not to be understood as 
agreeing to the necessity for that increase. 
It was a mere act of courtesy to the noble 
Lord. But there was much force in the 
observations which had fallen from the 
right. hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wal- 
pole), and he, therefore, suggested that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Attorney 
General) might properly omit the words in 
question. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL having 
altered his Motion, so that it stood “ That 
the Bill be recommitted in respect of 
Clauses 8, 38, 42, 201, and Schedule A.” 

Bill re-committed in respect of Clauses 
8, 38, 42, 201, and Schedule A. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, he felt the diffi- 
culty in which the House would be placed 
by continuing the discussion in its present 
form, and would, therefore, refrain from 
pressing the claims of the County Court 
Judges; but he did not admit those claims 
were at all done away with by the course 
pursued in reference to the dead men’s 
clauses, although that would lessen the 
amount of increased duties thrown upon 
them. He would, if possible, take another 
opportunity of bringing them under the 
attention of the House. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, after the 
course taken by the noble Lord the Mem- 
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ber for King’s Lynn, he should also re- 
frain from bringing forward the Motion of 
which he had given notice; but he trusted 
that, in some form or other, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General would 
give him the opportunity of calling the at- 
tention of the House to the case of the old 
gentleman to whom the Motion related. 

' Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that 
while the salaries of the officers of the 
Bankruptcy and County Courts had been 
increased, those of the County Court Jud- 
ges had not been augmented. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL stated 
that that matter had received attention. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not 
aware of that fact, and expressed himself 
satisfied. 

Amendment made. 

House resumed, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in consequence of the Report of the 
Committee on Stamp Duties not having 
been brought up there still remained one 
clause of the Bill which he was unable to 
move that night. He meant that respect- 
ing ad valorem stamp duties. If it would 
meet the general convenience, he proposed 
to bring up the Report and move that 
clause to-morrow at half-past four o’clock. 
The Bill would then be reprinted, and read 
a third time immediately after Easter. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow at half-past Four of the clock. 


MUTINY BILL.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22, 

Mr. WHITE said, he rose to move the 
omission of this clause, which gave courts- 
martial the power of inflicting corporal 
punishments. He could not help thinking 
that as they were debarred from enter- 
taining the question of Parliamentary or 
organic reform, they could not do better 
than consecrate the Session to social and 
administrative improvements; and that 
amelioration which he had the honour to 
introduce to the House was, of all others, 
the one which he believed the public were 
most anxious to see consummated. He did 
not afrogate to civilians a monopoly of 
hnmanity ; on the contrary, he admitted 
there were many officers in the British 
army who were as distinguished for their 
humanity as for their gallantry. But still 
ae maintained that many signal improve- 
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ments in the administration of the 

had sprung from the efforts of civiliang 
He regretted he had not on that occasion 
the valuable assistance of the hon. and 
gellant General the Member for West, 
minster (Sir De Lacy Evans), the cause of 
whose absence they all deplored. That 
gallant General on the Commission of 1836 
had pronounced emphatically his opinion 
that corporal punishments were not 
useless and inefficient but absolutely detn. 
mental to the best interests of the serviee, 
Their tendency was to degrade and harden 
but not to reform the offenders, while t 
disgusted spectators and outraged public 
opinion. Besides which, doing full credit 
to the ameliorations introduced into the 
army by the illustrious Duke, the Com. 
mander-in-Chief, he was sorry to find that 
corporal punishments were on the inerease, 
From a Return he held in his hand he found 
that in 1847, 42 men were flogged, and 
the number of lashes was 2,200; in 185? 
there were 55 flogged, the number of 
lashes being 2,250; in 1858, including 
Militia, Royal Artillery and Engineer, 
there were 218 flogged, with 9,338 lashes; 
in 1859 there were 512 flogged, with 
22,665 lashes. The average number of 
lashes per man in 1858 was 42 ; in 1859 
the average per man was 44 and a quarter, 
In 1858 there was no flogging in 65 regi. 
ments, while in 1859 there were only 34 
regiments that merited that honourable dis- 
tinction. In 1858 there were 33 regiments, 
in 1859 30, in which only one man was 
flogged. In 1858 there were 17 regiments, 
in 1859 54, in which two men were flogged. 
In 1858 there were 7 regiments, in 1859 
15, in which three men were flogged. In 
1858 there were 6 regiments, in 1859 
10, in which four men were flogged. In 
1858 there were 3 regiments, and in 
1859 3, in which five men were flogged; 
and in 1858 there were 12 regiments, 
and in 1859 32, in which more than fire 
men were flogged. When they were 6 
chary of inflicting corporal punishment 
on criminals it was an obstinate and ut- 
reasonable adherence to custom to continue 
the lash in the army. The punishment of 
flogging did pot exist in the American, 
Prussian, or French armies ; and now that 
they had incorporated the East India Com 
pany’s troops with the Royal Army, it was 
a most invidious distinction that they could 
flog the British soldier whilst they could not 
flog the Sepoy. The argument that the 
abolition of flogging would subvert all dis 
cipline was used when it was proposed to 
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reduce the number of lashes from 1,000 to 
300; and yet not only had that reduction 
been safely effected, but the number had 
since been diminished to 50 with beneficial 
results. When he remembered that at one 
time there were no fewer than 250 capital 
offences, and that Judges were horri‘ied at 
any attempt to lessen the severity of the 
laws, he could not cast any reflection on 
military officers who dreaded a change in 
the present system of punishment in the 
army, although he denied the soundness of 
their apprehensions. The noble Lord at 
the head of the War Department had ad- 
mitted that the steady and well-disposed 
rarely entered the army, and that it was 
recruited from the young, the thoughtless, 
and the wild ; but if it was desired to raise 
the character of our recruits, the very best 
way would be to get rid of this brutal and 
disgusting punishment. The experience of 
the last few months had shown that there 
was a latent military spirit in the country 
which only wanted cultivation ; and he was 
convinced that the number of volunteers 
into our army would be adequate if this 
punishment were obliterated from our 
criminal code. He moyed that the clause 
be omitted, because he held that the prac- 
tice of corporal punishment was alike re- 

gnant to common sense, and common 
ecies, and Christian ethics. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS seconded the Mo- 
tion. There was no flogging in the army 
or the navy of France, and would anybody 
deny their efficiency ? In the United States 
flogging had been abolished several years. 
In the Crimea the French soldiers looked 
with disdain upon our men because they 
were subjected to this degrading system 
of corporal punishment. Public opinion 
would insist upon its abolition. 

Mr, LOCKE said, he should not have 
risen to address the Committee had not the 
hon. Member for Brighton asked him to 
second the Motion, which he (Mr. Locke) 
had promised to do, and which he should 
have done with the greatest pleasure. 
Whenever the question was brought for- 
ward, they were met by the argument that 
discipline in the British Army was better 

reserved than in other armies. He be- 
ieved that arose from the circumstance 
that the British Army consisted of such ex- 
cellent materials as it did. That, however, 
was no reason why such excellent materials 
should be flogged. He felt certain that 
the punishment was held in the greatest 
abhorrence by the working classes of the 
country by whom the army was recruited. 


{Marcz 21, 1861} 
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It was a monstrous thing that this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted upon no criminals 
exeept upon convicted felons and children 
of tender years, should be employed against 
the gallant defenders of thiscountry. The 
argument was that the discipline of the 


army would be destroyed. But was not the- 


discipline of the army improved instead of 
lowered by the reduction of the number of 
lashes? Lord Eldon said he had long felt 
great doubts about Sir Robert Peel, but 
when he found him bringing forward mea- 
sures for the reduction of penalties for cri- 
minal offences, he felt satisfied he was no 
longer to be trusted, But had the security 
of life and property in this country di- 
minished by such reduction? On the con- 
trary, it had greatly improved. 

Mr, T. G. BARING said, he did not 
think that any exception could be taken to 
manner in which this Motion had been 
made, for the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Brighton (Mr. White) 
was a temperate one, and it was a proper 
occasion upon which to raise the question, 
But the matter seemed not to be gene- 
rally understood, and certainly not by the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark. 
What was the punishment of flogging 
in the army at the present time? He 
(Mr. Locke) had dwelt on what he said 
must be the feelings of the working 
class, and their fear lest their relatives in 
the army should be subjected to so de- 
grading a penalty. But the fact was that 
a soldier who had enlisted to serve Her 
Majesty could not be flogged for any of- 
fence he might commit, excepting for 
aggravated mutinous conduct, until he 
had previously been disrated from the 
first class. Now what were the offences 
for which he might be disrated? They 
were desertion, mutinous conduct, aggra- 
vated cases of insubordination and violence, 
drunkenness on duty or on the line of 
march, embezzling public money, stealing 
from a comrade, theft, designedly maim- 
ing, repeatedly making away with their 
arms, accoutrements, or ammunition, dis- 
graceful acts showing vicious and unnatu- 
ral propensities, and indecent assaults. 
Now a man found guilty of these offences 
was not for the first offence of that kind 
liable to corporal punishment, but he was 
put into the second class, after which, for 
a repetition of those offences he would be 
liable to it. And if the hon. and learned 
Member, when he next met his consti- 
tuents, would explain that to them, he 
would find that the working men of his 
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acquaintance were not afraid of their own 
friends ever subjecting themselves to the 
degrading punishment of flogging. The 
hon. Member for Brighton had read some 
figures and statistics on the matter. Those 
statistics naturally depended on the increase 
of the army, and on the circumstance that 
when a large and sudden increase of the 
army was made, many of the recruits would 
probably be of a worse description, and 
when there was a large bounty offered 
desertions would be more frequent. The 
statistics of the hon. Member, therefore, 
must not be accepted as showing that 
there was really an increase of flogging in 
the army; and the effect of that General 
Order which established the classification 
that he (Mr. Baring) had described, did 
not appear in the Returns quoted by the 
hon. Member for Brighton, having been 
in operation only a few weeks within the 

riod they comprised. He could assure 

oth those hon. Members that no one could 
be more anxious than Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, to see flogging abo- 
lished in the army. He could not, how- 
ever, admit that it was true that civilians 
had made all such improvements in the 
army, remembering as he did what had 
been done by Viscou : Hardinge and the 
Duke of Wellingto” to say nothing of 
that General Order of His Royal Highness 
to whieh he had referred. Her Majesty's 
Government looked with confidence to a 
diminution in the number of punishments 
of this nature, but they could not consent 
to the omission of these clauses from the 
Mutiny Act. There were great differences 
between the armies of this country and 
the armies of foreign nations; and it was 
the opinion of the most competent autho- 
rities that, if the power were given up, 
the discipline of our army might be se- 
riously interfered with. In time of peace 
it might possibly be laid aside, but in time 
of active service those who were most 
conversant with the soldier believed that, 
without excessive severity in other punish- 
ments, and those alternatives to which the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark 
had alluded, but which he did not specify, 
this power must be retained. He should, 
therefore, oppose the Motion. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, one cause of 
the apparent increase in flogging of late 
years was not only the increase in the 
number of the army, but that several 
ticket-of-leave convicts enlisted and behaved 
badly. There were half-a-dozen of them 


Mr, T. G. Baring 


{COMMONS} 








atole his watch. He might further state, 
to show the feeling of the men on this 
question of flogging, that not long ago, 
soldier committed an aggravated assault 
on & non-commissioned officer. The off. 
cers who tried the offender did not sentence 
the soldier to the lash; and it came round 
to the officers afterwards, through the con. 
versation in the barrack rooms, that thers 
was general dissatisfaction among the men 
that one who had so disgraced himself 
should not have been flogged. 

Mason HAMILTON said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Gentleman opposite who talked 
of flogging not being used in the French 
and American armies, if they knew what 
punishments were substituted? When he 
was in Canada he occasionally crossed the 
boundary line, and there found deserters 
from the British Army serving in the Ame- 
rican ranks, and they appealed to him to 
know if they could not return, as they had 
to endure far more severe punishments in 
the American service than ever they had 
done in the British. Flogging was the 
only punishment which could be inflicted 
on soldiers for misconduct on the march, 
A man might be flogged and allowed to 
march within a very few hours; but if he 
were punished in another way the army 
would lose an effective soldier. He should 
vote against the Motion of the hon. Mem 
ber. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he must pro 
test against honourable soldiers being em- 
ployed as public executioners to inflict the 
lash on the convicts at Chatham. The 
whole system of flogging was un-Christian 
and unnecessary, and this country would 
do well to imitate Russia, where the use 
of the knout had recently been abolished. 
[ Cries of ** Divide!’’] He must enter bis 
protest against this treatment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the leader of the Oppo 
sition had always given him a fair hearing, 
and had used his exertions among his sup- 
porters to obtain for him the same treat- 
ment which he had always extended to 
other Members. He had never done apy- 
thing to forfeit his right to fair treatment, 
He did not trespass on their time. No 
one spoke more shortly, and he ventured 
to say few spoke more to the point. It 
was treatment which he did not deserve, 
and it was conduct unworthy of Members 
of that House. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
Clause 22 stand part of the Bill.” 
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at one time in the battalion he commanded, 
and one of them broke into his tent ang 
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901 Syria— The {Marcu 22, 1861} Frevch Occupation. 202 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 142 ;'Government were in a position to lay it 
Noes 37: Majority 105. | upon their Lordships’ table. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to call, Tar Eart or ELLENBOROUGH in- 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman quired whether the subject of railways 
in the Chair to a point of order. There would be comprised in the documents 
was a clause in the Bill involving capital which the noble Earl intended to pro- 

unishment, and he found in May’s Par- | duce? 

Cc cadary Practice a reference to a Reso- Eart DE GREY ayp RIPON said, that 
Jution of the House passed in 1772 to the full information as to the state of the 
effect—* That no Bill or clause in any railways, financially and otherwise, would 
Bill do pass this House by which capital | be found in the Annual Report which he 
punishment is inflicted unless the same | hoped to be able to lay on the table in the 
be referred to a Committee of the whole course of about a fortnight. 

House ;”” and Mr. May observed that the! Lorpv MONTEAGLE entered his protest 
rule had fallen into oblivion. He (Mr. | against the neglect of the Government in 
Hennessy) wished to know the opinion of not producing to Parliament the Aunual 
the hon. Gentleman upon the point. | Reports on the financial condition of India, 

Mr. MASSEY said, the Resolution of | which they were legally bound to furnish. 
1772 appeared to be a Sessional Order, | This was no light matter, and every day 
and had never been made # Standing , it became more dangerous that the people 
Order, and was contrary to the practice of of this country should be kept in ignorance 


the House for eighty or ninety years. In| of what was going on in India. If after 
his opinion the Bill need not be sent to a the recess there was not something said 


Committee of the whole House. or done to account for the refusal to e-vry 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. into effect the law of the land on this sub- 
House resumed. ject, he should, probably, take the liberty 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; to | °f moving an Address to the Crown on the 

be read 3° To-morrow. subject. 


House adjourned at a quarter! syRIA_THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 
after One o’clock. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE observed, that a few weeks ago 
he had- addressed an inquiry to the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 


HOUSE OF LORDS Foreign Affairs which he was not at that 
: time prepared to answer, having had refer- 
Friday, March 22, 1861. ence to what were the intentions of the 


Minurzs.] Pustic Brit.—3* Charitable Uses. Government relative * theovente thet hes 
Royal Assent-—Consolidated Fund (£4,000,000); | taken place in Syria. His noble Friend 
Inclosure ; Red Sea and India Telegraph ; Bank | WS kind enough to say that his only objec- 
of England Payments. tion to placing papers upon the table arose 
from the continuance of negotiations at 
‘ Paris on the subject. He (Viscount Strat- 
en tartiagerier we eminent ford de Redcliffe) had nl in common 

bars amet with their Lordships, heard that the Con- 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH wish- | ference had met, had terminated its deli- 
ed to inquire of the noble Earl the Under- | berations, and that after a reference to the 
Secretary of State for India whether there | courts from which it received its powers, 
was any objection to lay upon the table the | a decision had been taken on a point of 
last despatch received by the Government | paramoun: importance—namely, the period 
having reference to the financial affairs of | of the continued occupation of Syria by 
India ? the French troops. Not only was it be- 
_Eant DE GREY axp RIPON said, he | lieved that that decision had taken place, 
did not think it would be desirable to lay | but in addition to that circumstance it was 
the last financial despatch received from | understood by the public that the decision 
the Government of India upon the table| was not favourable to the wishes of this 
unaccompanied by the letters connected | country, not favourable to the wishes of 
with it; but the whole of the Correspon- | Her Majesty’s Government, and one which 
dence would be produced as soon as the| could not be agreeable to the Turkish Go- 
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vernment, inasmuch as—however much 
they might have reconciled themselves to 
the French view—it implied that the state 
of Syria was still such as to justify and 
require a continued occupation by foreign 
troops. But at the same time their Lord- 
ships could hardly fail to perceive that, 
while Parliament was sitting it was desir- 
able that on a subject of such import- 
ance, an opportunity should be afforded 
for both branches of the Legislature to 
know what course the Government was 

ursuing, and delivering, if necessary, 
heir opinion upon a matter involving 
such great and important considerations. 
It was evident that if the French troops 
had been allowed, under the particular 
circumstances, to continue the occupa- 
tion, there must be very strong reasons 
for consenting to such means of restoring 
the tranquillity of the country, and it would 
be doing injustice to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to suppose that such reasons did 
not exist. He confessed that he, for one, 
should take great interest in ascertaining, 
on the authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that they had a certain prospect, 
even though a distant one, that the con- 
tinuance of the occupation would not be 
again prolonged, and that meantime effec- 
tive measures would be taken for prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such atrocities as 
those of last year. He, therefore, took 
the liberty of asking his noble Friend, 
Whether it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay any papers con- 
nected with that Conference on the table of 
the House before Easter, or if that could 
not be done, at least he hoped that an 
assurance might be given that during the 
Easter recess they would be presented to 
Parliament ? He thought it would ve very 
desirable to afford Parliament that amount 
of information which would enable them 
to take the ease into consideration on an 
early day after Easter. Though he had 
every confidence in the Government, he 
felt bound to say that the subject demand- 
ed serious and immediate attention. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, it was quite 
true, as stated by the noble Lord, that the 
Conference at Paris had terminated its 
labours, and that it had been agreed that 
the occupation of Syria by the French 
troops should be continued until June 5, 
when the whole of the foreign troops were 
to evacuate that country. On the first day 
when the House met after the Easter re- 
cess papers on ‘the subject would be laid 
upon their Lordships’ table. 


Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 


{LORDS} 
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DENMARK AND HOLSTEIN. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary fo 
Foreign Affairs whether any official infor. 
mation had been received confirmatory of 
the telegram which arrived on Tuesday, 
declaring that the Committee appointed 
on behalf of the States of Holstein had 
refused both the propositions made by the 
King of Denmark, and had instructed the 
President to lay the matter before the 
Diet ? 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, the latest 
official information received by the Go 
vernment was to the effect stated by the 
noble Lord. A discussion was still going 
on in the States, but it. was understood 
that the Report of the Committee, which 
advised the rejection of the propositions of 
the King of Denmark, would be adopted, 
The noble Lord concluded with a reference 
to the time which should elapse before the 
resolves of the Diet could be carried into 
execution, the precise terms of which were 
inaudible. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ap 
prehended that the person standing be- 
hind could pull the strings and make the 
puppets move quickly or slowly, as he 
pleased. 


THE SUITORS’ FUND, COURT OF 
CHANCERY.—QUESTION. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS wished to obtain 
from the Government some information re. 
lative to the measures which would be 
taken by the Government in reference to 
the Suitors’ Fund in the Court of Chan- 
cery, as he gathered from statements made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
legislation on the subject was in contem- 
plation. According to the old rule, in 
the Court of Chancery all the funds di- 
rected by that Court to be invested were 
placed in the Three per Cents, because 
these were national funds. There weré 
very few of their Lordships, or Members 
of the other House, who were not deeply 
interested in the safe keeping of thes 
funds, and there were thousands of people 
out of doors who had a similar interest in 
their being safely placed. The noble and 
learned Lord then entered upon an exami- 
nation of the several grounds upon which 
he understood the Government to propos 
to appropriate to purposes not requi 


for the benefit of the suitors upwards of 


£1,400,000 of their funds. 
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Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
noble and learned Lord had evidently di- 
rected his criticisms against a speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made in 
“enother place.” He must protest against 
the assumption that Government had any 
scheme in contemplation which they had 
not the manliness to avow. He was glad 
the noble and learned Lord had called at- 
tention to the subject, and he would assure 
him that it should not be neglected by the 
Government. 

After a few words from Lord Sr. Lzo- 


WARDS, 

Loxrv DENMAN said, he wished public 
attention to be directed to the Report of 
the Commissioners for the Consolidation 
of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity, 
and the subject of it to be fully understood. 
It certainly appeared by the evidence that 
more than one Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had cast a longing eye on the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund—and the recommendation of the 
Commissioners to appropriate the fund was 
so strong, that without an appropriation 
of it, the scheme must fall to the ground. 
He thought that the Commissioners should 
have published Mr. Harvey Gem’s ground 
plan, by which only a small part of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields would be vequired for 
the building of courts. The witnesses 
examined were twenty-eight in number, 
and of these, he believed, fourteen were 
solicitors with very one-sided views—this 
might account for the choice of the site 
abutting upon Bell Alley; amongst them 
also there was a wish to conduct business 
with the aid of fewer clerks, but he could 
recollect that his late father spoke with 
admiration and pleasure of the manner in 
which managing clerks and young men 
who afterwards entered upon business for 
themselves conducted the cases before 
him at Chambers. The inconveniences of 
the Courts at Westminster had been great- 
ly exaggerated, and even a noble Friend 
of his, one of the Commissioners (Lord 
Wynford), who had totally dissented from 
the scheme, and had not signed the Re- 
port should not have believed that the 
dark passages were the only places for 
Witnesses in attendance on the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, because the seats behind 
the counsel and the galleries ought prin- 
cipally to be appropriated to the witnesses 
in waiting. The Commissioners had recom- 
mended that the Courts at Guildhall, the 
Old Bailey, and Basinghall Street should 
be retained ; and, while they advocated a 
scheme of which they could not foresee 
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the disadvantages, they ought also to re 
tain the Common Law Courts at West- 
minster Hall. The evidence of Sir John 
Stuart deserved consideration; and it 
ought not to be forgotten that Sir John 
Romilly and Sir William Page Wood were 
opposed to the application of the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund to the scheme. It must not be 
assumed that because the Earl of Derby 
had allowed the Commission to issue that, 
therefore, he would have adopted the Re- 
port which had received the support of 
the present Government. 
The subject dropped, 


MEXICAN BONDS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he would state to the House the Terms 
or the purport of the Convention con- 
cluded some time since at Vera Cruz 
with the Government of Mexico, pro- 
viding for the appropriation of certain 
Customs Revenues of that Country, to 
meet the Demands of British holders of 
Mexican Bonds? He was not about to 
enter into a history of the complication 
which had surrounded the Mexican Bonds 
or the financial condition of Mexico for 
some years past. Their Lordships were 
aware that soon after the formation of 
Mexico as a separate Government, that 
country found it necessary, as most Go- 
vernments, whether old or new, did, to 
borrow money. British capitalists, large 
and small, embarked in these loans. How- 
ever, it appeared that the Mexican Go- 
vernment was not as punctual as might 
have been desired in the payment of the 
interest. Ten or more years ago an agent 
proceeded to that country on the part of 
the bondholders, and concluded an ar- 
rangement by which it was promised that 
a certain proportion of the revenue arising 
from the customs dues of the ports of 
Vera Cruz and Tampico should be appro- 
priated for the liquidation of the Mexican 
debt ; but in consequence of the civil wars 
and commotions in that country of late 
years there had been an irregularity in 
carrying out that arrangement. There 
had been two parties striving for the Go- 
vernment of the country, the one under 
Miramon, and the other under Juarez. 
The latter party was now the established 
and governing Power, and they had er- 
tered into a convention with the British 
officers, by which they bound themselves 
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to allot these revenues to the payment of |Mexican Government. With regard to 
the dividends on the Mexican Bonds. The’ the robbery by the late Mexican Govern. 
Pergo.” They commitied bazglary,, and aod which skowated to 660,000 Maria 
course. ey committed burglary, and | , exican 
robbed the British Consulate of funds | dollars, he would observe that that Go. 
lodged there for transmission to this coun- | vernment, which represented the chureh 
. A question upon the subject was party, and the head of which was Min. 
lately asked of the noble Lord the Secre-| mon, had been upset. The present and 
tary of State for —_ Taoesns ee es Se 
answer was not very clearly understood, | by President Juarez, nm pre 
and the parties concerned wished to know the British Consul to restore this money, 
more clearly than they did what was their’ and by the last accounts he was using 
position ; what engagements the Mexican | every possible effort to effect the restitn- 
Government had really entered into with|tion. But, however well disposed the 
the British Government; what were the | Constitutional Government might be—and 
views of Her Majesty’s Government with | he thought that they were well disposed— 
regard to the Convention, and how far they | to satisfy the just claims made upon them, 
could hold out expectations that it would they might not be able immediately to pro- 
be duly observed ? | duce 660,000 dollars. Of course they were 
Lorv WODEHOUSE was understood | not at all relieved from the obligation, but 
} say orgy vonage arg ame — 4 was oe yp ta wren = 
arquess had given of the Convention | place. However that might be, the 
which had been entered into between Cap- | vernment had sent out instructions to in- 
bond ot oo Captain aa and the sah a ee mene upon - res- 
onstitutional Government of Mexico, pre-  titution of the money. ey would con- 
sided over by Juarez, was in most respects tinue to insist upon it; and he hoped that 
correct. This debt was contracted many their efforts would be attended with sue- 
years ago; and besides this debt there cess, for a more flagrant case of robbery 


were certain claims known as conventional 
claims—claims settled by convention be- 
tween the British Government and the 


Government of Mexico—whereby an as- 
signment was made by the latter Govern- 


‘could not be imagined. ‘There was alsoa 
' further sum of 400,000 dollars which had 
been abstracted by a Constitutional Gene- 
ral—Degollado—the immediate restitution 
of which the Government had also claimed. 


ment of certain customs revenues to meet 


Sir Charles Wyke would proceed out by 
them. Owing to the state into which | the next mail, and his instructions were to 
Mexico had been plunged this engage- | take every possible step to obtain satisfac- 
ment had not been punctually fulfilled, | tion for all these claims, and, by some 
and Captain Dunlop, in the year 1859, ' general arrangement, to place them all on 
concluded an agreement providing for the a better footing. In a short time he should 
more punctual payment of those claims. | be able to lay on the table papers which 
That agreement was that 25 per cent of | would show the nature of the agreement 
the customs’ duties accruing at Tampico | entered into between the Mexican Govern- 
and at Vera Cruz should be paid to the, ment and the British Captains Aldham 
bondholders, and 16 per cent on account | and Dunlop. 

of the Convention claims. That agree- House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
ment was observed for some time; but o’clock, to Tuesday, the 9th of April 
in the following year, in consequence of next, half-past Four o'clock. 
the continuartce of the disturbed state of 
Mexico, the payments were interrupted. 
Captain Aldham, who had succeeded Cap- 
tain Dunlop, then remonstrated with the 
Mexican Government, and the result was 
a fresh agreement, whereby the stipulat- 
ed payments were resumed by President 
Juarez, from the 1st of January last, with 
an addition of 10 per cent to meet the ar- 
rears which had accrued. Both Captain 
Dunlop and Captain Aldham deserved 
great credit for the manner in which they 
had conducted the negotiations with the 
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909 National 
DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS, 


Viscount BURY, Treasurer to the Royal 

Household, appeared at the Bur, and re- 

Her Majesty’s Answer to the Ad- 

dress of Condolence on the Death of the 
Duchess of Kent, as follows: — 


“thank you for your loyal and dutiful Address, 
and for the expression of your sympathy and con- 
dolence on the death of My beloved Mother. 


“The assurances of your loyalty and attach- 
ment, as well as of the interest which you take in 
everything that concerns Me and My Family, are 
most grateful to My feelings.” 


COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX IN 
ISLINGTON.—QUESTION, 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Under 
what circumstances the Appointment by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
January last of three Excise Officers— 
namely, Messrs. Conran, Bell, and Esner, 
to collect the Income Tax in one of the 
districts in Islington parish took place, and 
why the nomination of a collector was 
taken out of the hands of the Local Com- 
missioners? Also, what sum is paid to those 
officers for making the collection, and if 
they are to receive any advantages not 
enjoyed by the other collectors in the dis- 
trict of Finsbury ? Also, if they have been 
sworn to secresy, and if so, on what day 
or days, and by whom ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was quite open to his hon. 
Friend if he thought fit to call for a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings and of 
the circumstances under which the Excise 
Officers had been appointed to collect the 
Income Tax, and the Assessed Taxes, in 
the parish in question. It had been done 
under the Act which was passed in 1854. 
The appointment in the first instance came 
into the hands of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, in consequence of the failure of 
the persons appointed by the Local Com- 
missioners to find securities. The Board 
endeavoured to find fit persons for the 
office, but failing in that they thought it 
best to appoint trustworthy persons in 
their own employ, namely, the Excise offi 
cers. The oath of secresy was adminis- 
tered to them on the 23rd of J anuary, and 
they received no remuneration for making 
the collection beyond their salaries. 
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ARMY—PAY OF ADJUTANTS. 
QUESTION. 

Cotonet SMYTH said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary for War, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to place 
District Adjutants on the same footing, as 
regards pay and allowances, as Adjutants 
of Depédt Battalions, in accordance with 
the recommendation of a Royal ’ommis- 
sion ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the sugges- 
tion of the Recruiting Commission, that 
District Adjutants should be placed upon 
the same footing as the Adjutants of Depét 
Battalions, had been considered by the Se- 
eretary of State for War, who did not 
think that the duties of the two classes of 
officers were sufficiently similar to justify 
the increased expense which would follow 
from the adoption of that suggestion. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES.—QUESTION. 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to ask, Whether there would be any objec- 
tion to produce Copies of any Correspon- 
dence or other Documents relating to the 
National Defences addressed to the Board 
of Admiralty or Commissioners for the Na- 
tional Defences by Captain Cowper Phipps 
Coles, R.N., and any subsequent Reports 
from the Commissieners for the National 
Defences, particularly relating to the sunk 
fort at Spithead ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING presumed that, by 
‘*documents relating to the national de- 
fences,”’ the hon. Member meant the very 
clever pamphlet which Captain Coles had 
written on Spithead Forts. Any hon. Gen- 
tleman who wished to read that pamphle: 
could buy it in the usual way at the pub- 
lisher’s. The question relating to the con- 
struction of forts at Spithead had been re- 
ferred to the National Defence Commis- 
sioners, not for decision, but for any ob- 
servations they might have to offer. Their 
Report would receive from the Government 
that consideration which the importance of 
the subject demanded; but it would be 
premature at present to lay the papers on 
the table of the House. 

_Mr. WARNER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether it is intended to intro- 
duce, in the present Session, a Bill to 
amend the Law of Settlement and Re- 
moval, in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Committee of last year? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was not 
aware of any intention on the part of the 
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Government to bring in a Bill during the 
present Session for amending the Law of 
Settlement and Removal. 


SURRENDER OF FRENCH POLITICAL 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he wished to 
know, Whether it is true that the Court 
of Policy of Demerara have passed a Bill 
allowing the surrender of French political 
prisoners who may escape from Cayenne ; 
whether the assent of the Colonial Autho- 
Tities will be given to that Bill, and, if so, 
whether a copy of the Bill will be laid upon 
the table before the sanction of the Crown 
is given ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he could not state the exact nature of 
the Bill lately passed by the Court of Policy 
of Demerara. He could, however, state 
that Her Majesty’s Government would not 
give their sanction to any Bill having for 
its object the rendition of political prisoners 
escaping from neighbouring colonies. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 
(STAMP DUTY).—REPORT. 


Resolution reported, 

“ That, in addition to the Ordinary Stamp Duty, 
there shall be charged an ad valorem Stamp Duty 
of seven shillings upon every hundred pounds of 
property comprised in every Trust or other Deed 
or Instrument required to be registered by an Act 
of the present Session for amending the Law 
relating to Bankruptcy and Insolvency in Eng- 
land.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he had had se- 
veral representations made to him during 
the day on the subject of the amount of 
stamp duty, and he believed if the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would con- 
sent to a reduction of the duty to 5s., and 
a limitation of the amount to £200, that 
that would meet general expectation. It 
was said that a duty of 5s. would produce a 
much larger amount than the Attorney Ge- 
neral expected. He hoped, therefore, under 
those circumstances, it would not be ask- 
ing too much for the Attorney General to 
give an assurance that, if the amount 
should be larger than he expected, he will 
be prepared at some future time to propose 
a reduction. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Bill had been accidentally printed with 
7s. instead of 5s., the amount which he 
desired. The Bill provided that an accu- 
rate financial statement of the affairs of 
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England and Wales. 


the Court should be laid before Parliamey 
every year. If the Report, at the endg 
the first year, showed that the stamp 
had been more productive than he at pr. 
sent expected, it would give him greg 
pleasure to propose a reduction; but g 
present it would not be consistent. with 
ordinary prudence to propose a less amount 
than 5s., which sum he should propose y 
an Amendment to be introduced into the 
Resolution inetead of 7s. 

Resolution read 2°, and amended, 
leaving out ‘‘ seven,” and inserting “ fiye 
instead thereof. 

Resolution, as amended, agreed to, 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL mora 
the addition to Clause 201 of these words— 


“That in addition to the ordinary stamp daty, 
there shall be charged an ad valorem duty of 5s, 
upon every £100 of property comprised in every 
trust or other deed or instrument required to bh 
registered by any Act of the present Session for 
amending the law relating to bankruptcy and ir 
solvency in England.” 

House resumed. 

Bill reported. 

As amended considered. 

Bill to be read 3° on Monday, 8th April 
and to be printed [Bill 91.] 

Mr. PEEL moved that the House # 
its rising do adjourn to Monday. the & 
of April. 


SALMON FISHERIES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FENWICK said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales, 
and to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what is the intention d 
Government on the subject? The Com 
mission had been appointed in consequent 
of a Resolution which had been come toby 


the House last Session with a view of i § 


creasing the supply of a valuable articled 
food. The Commissioners had visited the 
different salmon-producing districts of the 
country, and come to a Report which was 
now before the House. Having studied 
that Report, he believed its principles 
be sound and correct. The Report dealt 
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wers of the salmon rivers ; secondly, on 
the causes of the depreciation of those 
powers ; and, thirdly, on the means of pro- 
viding a remedy for that depreciation. It 
appeared clearly that whereas the rivers of 
this country had formerly produced a large 
amount of valuable and nutritious food— 
so large that it frequently formed an essen- 
tial element in the food of the people, so 
great had been the decrease that salmon 
was now confined to the opulent classes. 
This was a great evil, and any suggestion 
for its removal ought to meet with the at- 
tention of Parliament. The causes of this 
decrease were various. One was the ob- 
solete nature of the laws on the subject. 
They were not only obsolete but contra- 
dictory, and so unintelligible that any at- 
tempt to enforce them was unavailing. 
The Report recommended that immediate 
legislation should take place, by which all 
these old laws should be repealed, and a 
simple and uniform law passed on the sub- 
ject. It recommended, also, the establish- 
ment of local boards in the different salmon- 
producing districts, and of a central board 
to control and direct the different local au- 
thorities. This plan had been tried in 
Ireland with the most satisfactory result. 
The salmon rivers there had become very 


mach depreciated, and legislation had taken 
place ; local boards were extablished, and 


a central board sitting in Dublin. The 
tesult had been a continuous increase in 
the production of salmon. Last year be- 
tween £400,000 and £500,000 worth of 
this valuable and nutritious article of food 
had been produced. He had been told 
that these boards ought not to be esta- 
blished at the public expense because the 
talmon fisheries were not public but private 
interests. But he did not concur in that 
view. The Commission had been issued 
on the supposition that it was a matter of 
public interest, and from the earliest times 
it had been so considered in this country. 
In Magna Charta itself there were pro- 
Visions regarding the salmon fishery. From 
that time to the present the various Acts 
of Parliament showed that it was a matter 
of public interest, and certainly it was so 
viewed in the Report of the Commissioners. 
The salmonide inhabited the sea as well 
as the rivers, and, by the common law of 
the land, every person had a right to fish 
in the sea and in the tidal and navigable 
waters; therefore, so much of the fishery 
as had reference to the tidal and navi- 
gable waters was clearly a matter of public 
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interest, and public interest alone. There 
was a precedent for the application of public 
money to this purpose in Scotland, where 
£12,000 was annually voted for fishery pur- 
poses ; a8 also in Ireland, where a Fishery 
Board was paid out of the public revenue 
of this country for the purposes of the 
salmon fishery. He begged, therefore, to 
ask the Home Secretary whether it was 
the intention of the Government to deal 
= question during this present Ses- 
sion 


THE KOSSUTH NOTES—QUESTION. 


Mz. T. DUNCOMBE, in rising to put 
a question to the Secretary for the Home 
Department relative to the Kossuth notes, 
took occasion to refer to an answer which 
he had a few days ago received from the no- 
ble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
with respect toa sharp look-out being kept 
on Kossuth, intimating a wish to know 
whether the noble Lord, whose memory 
in connection with the matter seemed then 
to have failed him, had since refreshed his 
recollection with respect to it, and stating 
it to be his intention again to bring the 
question under the notice of the House at 
no distant day. He desired also to know 
whether the attention of the noble Lord 
had been drawn to a statement which ap- 
peared in The Times of yesterday in the 
letter of its Constantinople correspondent, 
and which was to the following effect :— 

“ Her Majesty’s ship Banshee, Captain Madden, 
left here on Wednesday last for Galatz, with Mr. 
Ward, our New Consul at that place, on board. 
The Banshee is, I am informed, to take the arms 
conveyed there some time since in Sardinian ves- 
sels back to Genoa—that is, if she can get them ; 
for it has been hinted that their being forthcoming 
on demand is far from matter of certainty. What 
on earth our Government has to do with the 
matter I confess my inability to understand.” 


Those arms, it would appear, the noble 
Lord was afraid would not fall into the 
hands of his pet Government of Austria, 
and had ordered them to brought back in 
one of Her Majesty’s ships—a fact which 
betoken a somewhat active interference on 
the side of a despotic Government. The 
question, however, which he had more im- 
mediately risen to put related to a reply 
which he had received from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home- 
Department, which was of a most unsatis- 
factory character, and which bore on a sub- 
ject in reference to which the right hon. 
Gentleman's memory also would appear to 
have failed him. He wished to know from 
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the right hon. Gentleman, how Sir R. 
Mayne became possessed of, and who 
translated for him, ‘ the Kossuth note,”’ 
manufactured by the Messrs. Day, upon 
which he gave Sir R. Mayne instructions ; 
and whether the said note was the same 
that was afterwards exhibited by Count Ap- 
ponyi in the Court of Chancery? It would 
be in the recollection of the House that the 
Secretary of State stated on a former oc- 
casion that neither Sir R. Mayne nor him- 
self understood the Hungarian language, 
and that, therefore, they did not know 
what the note contained. He understood, 
however, that Sir R. Mayne had in his 
possession at the time a translation of the 
note ; and, if so, both he and the Home 
Secretary must have been acquainted with 
its purport. Upon his knowledge of the 
note the Secretary of State founded his 
instructions to Sir R. Mayne. Sir R. 
Mayne wrote to Mr. Day requesting him 
to call upon him. Mr. Day complied with 
the request and had two interviews with 
the Chief Commissioner of Police. In the 
evening of the same day Sir R. Mayne 
wrote again to Mr. Day saying he hoped he 
would call upon him the following forenoon. 
The House would recollect that the Secre- 
tary of State stated distinctly that that in- 
terview did not take place, and that 
nothing further transpired in writing. The 
right hon. Gentleman must have been mis- 
informed, because something further did 
transpire in writing. Mr. Day, on the 14th 
of February, in answer to the request of 
Sir R. Mayne for another interview, ad- 
dressed to the Chief Commissioner a letter 
than which nothing could be more cre- 
ditable to an Englishman. It was as 
follows :--- 

“To Sir R. Mayne.—Sir, in the interval be- 
tween the last visit of our senior to you and this 
day we have taken the advice of several consti- 
tutional lawyers of eminence, and those gentle- 
men cannot see that in lithographing the notes in 
question our firm have infringed any provision of 
either the common or statute law of this country. 
At the same time we feel the greatest repugnance 
to being supposed to be indifferent to even a sug- 
gestion that in carrying out the order of our cus- 
tomer we are breaking or evading any law of this 
realm, especially when that suggestion comes from 
so high an authority as yourself. Before, there- 
fore, deciding finally upon the course we should 
pursue, I will ask you, from whom I have, up to 
the present time, experienced every courtesy in 
the execution of what must be to you as an 
Englishman a very unpleasant duty, to favour us 
with a reference to the statute law against the 
provisions of which you deem our firm to have 
offended, or to the principle of common law you 
think we are infringing. Permit us to say, that 


Mr. T, Duncombe 





in the interview between our senior and yourself 
on the 12th instant he did not prom‘se to detain 
the notes in question on receiving a notice to 
that effect, but simply to respect any notice from 
the Government which they had a right to give, 
We are at present advised that they have no such 
right. We think it right to inform you that while 
our principals in this matter desire to avoid unne 
cessary publicity they are prepared, on the other 
hand, by every constitutional means to protect and 
assert their rights.” 


Here he might state, in passing, that 
the Hungarian arms, which had so much 
alarmed the Government, were placed at 
the head of every advertisement in the 
Hungarian newspapers, were exhibited o 
the labels attached to wine bottles, and 
were used for a variety of other purposes, 
The House, he was sure, would agree with 
him in thinking that the Home Secretary 
ought to explain his statement that nothing 
further transpired in writing. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman to state also from 
whom Sir R. Mayne received the note, 
whether it was not translated at the time 
Sir Richard brought it to the Home Office, 
and whether it was the same note which 
was produced in the Court of Chancery, 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS:— My hon 
Friend has said that my memory has been 
at fault, and that I gave incorrect informe 
tion to the House on a previous occasion, 
I expected that he would state in what 
that incorrectness consisted, but I confess 
I do not exactly understand what was the 
inaccuracy of which I have been guilty, 
Upon a former occasion I merely referred 
to the communication which Sir R. Mayne 
had made to Mr. Day. I read the let 
ters to the House, and stated that nothing 
further had taken place between them. 
I meant of course on the part of Sir RB. 
Mayne; because I did not think it was ne 
cessary for me to refer to communications 
which Mr. Day had made to Sir R. Mayne, 
which were not in my possession at the time 
I answered the question—and, moreover, 
the question that was put to me had refer- 
ence to the conduct of Sir R. Mayne and 
not of Mr. Day. Here I may state that 
I am far from imputing any blame to Mr. 
Day. I think he has acted with perfect 
propriety throughout. No question was 
put to me with respect to Mr. Day. My 
hon. Friend simply asked for an explana 
tion of Sir R. Mayne’s conduct and my 
own, and I stated to him all that had 
passed on the part of Sir R. Mayne and 
myself. I think, therefore, he has alto- 
gether failed in showing that my memory 
has been at fault, He now asks me how 
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Sir R. Mayne became possessed of the 
note. Sir Richard became possessed of it 
in consequence of its having been brought 
to him by a policeman. I wish to state in 
the most distinct and explicit manner, and 
upon the authority of Sir R. Mayne him- 
self, that he never employed any police- 
man or any person whatever to obtain in- 
formation with respect to the proceedings 
of M. Kossuth. He knew nothing of the 
existence of these notes until the note was 
brought to him. That was the first infor- 
mation he received on the subject. When 
the note was brought to him he thought it 
his duty to lay it before me. I can only 
repeat what I stated on a former occasion, 
that there was nc person in the Home Office 
who understood Hungarian, and that I re- 
quested Sir R. Mayne to procure a trans- 
lation of the note. Sir R. Mayne went to 
the Foreign Office, and the Foreign Office 
furnished him with a translation of the 
note. So much for two of the questions 
which my hon. Friend has put to me. His 
last question is whether the note produced 
in the Court of Chancery was the same 
note which Sir R. Mayne brought to me. 
It was the same note. It was upon my 
authority that the note was handed over to 
the Austrian Embassy for their information. 
Having thus answered the questions of my 
hon. Friend, perhaps the House will allow 
me to give a few words of explanation. 
I have already stated that I do not impute 
any blame to Mr. Day; that, on the con- 
trary, I think he has acted with perfect 
propriety in the whole transaction. Mr. 
Day wrote two letters io Sir R. Mayne. 
I have not those letters here; but Sir R. 
Mayne has furnished me with what is more 
material, the substance of what passed at 
the interview which took place betweei 
them after the first letter. The interview 
took place at the Police Office on the 12th 
of February, and the following is Sir R. 
Mayne’s account of it :— 


“Mr. Day stated that before he undertook the 
order he was advised that there was nothing il- 
Jegal in the transaction. He brought with him 
two large sheets of the notes (unseparated), which 
he showed Sir R. Mayne. He stated that he 
brought them, because he supposed that it was 
with reference to them Sir R. Mayne had asked 
him to call; that he had made no concealment 
of them ; that if Sir R. Mayne had visited their 
a they would have been shown to 


I state this because my hon. Friend by his 
previous statement led the House to sus- 
pect that this was a clandestine operation 
on the part of Mr. Day; that the ma- 
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nufacture of these notes was carried on 
as if it had been the coinage of base 
money or the forgery of bank notes, 
and that great secresy was used. I do 
not at all collect from the statements 
or the conduct of Mr. Day that such was 
the fact. Mr. Day is a highly respectable 
tradesman; ‘e is lithographer to the Queen; 
he has acted under legal advice, and be- 
lieved himself to be conducting a perfectly 
regular and legal operation. I never im- 
agined that the manufacture of the notes 
was concealed. It must have been known 
to a considerable number of persons con- 
nected, and perhaps unconnected, with his 
establishment. My hon. Friend seemed to 
me to put Mr. Day in rather an unfavour- 
able position by representing that it was 
impossible that a knowledge of these notes 
could have got abroad without some breach 
of confidence. I gather from the state- 
ment made by Mr. Day himself that such 
was not the fact. I shall now briefly 
state the course which the Government 
took on becoming possessed of the note. 
As soon as I saw a translation it became 
evident to me that this was a preparation 
of notes to be used by a Government to be 
established in place of the existing Govern- 
ment of Hungary. Such being the nature 
of the operation in which Mr. Day was 
concerned it behoved the Government to 
consider whether it was a legal operation 
or not. I could not help remembering the 
opinions which were expressed some years 
ago in the House of Lords, particularly by 
Lord Lyndhurst, when that distinguished 
lawyer generalized the legal doctrine laid 
down in the case of ‘The King ». Pel- 
tier,” that any person who, either by a 
single act, or by a combined act, tends 
to embroil this country with any foreign 
Government in amity with Her Majesty is 
guilty of a misdemeanour. That doctrine 
was laid down by Lord Lyndhurst on March 
4, 1853, and it was acquiesced in by several 
other learned Lords. But the question 
arose also in this House of Parliament in 
the course of last Session on the Motion of 
the Member for the King’s County (Mr. 
Hennessy), with reference to the assist- 
ance sent out to Garibaldi. On the 17th 
of May last that question was discussed, 
and upon that occasion my hon, and learn- 
ed Friend the Attorney General laid down 
the law, and I believe it passed without 
any dissent, although several hon. and 
learned Members on both sides of the 
House took part in the debate. This was 
what my hon. and learned Friend said :— 
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“The law prohibits anything that may en- 

danger the peace between the Sovereign of Eng- 
land and the Sovereign of another State. That 
great principle of the law must be accepted by 
every person ; and the common law of England, 
although it may have provided no particular re- 
medy, yet in conformity with general good faith 
and expediency, lays down in the strongest man- 
ner the principle that all subjects of the realm are 
bound to abstain from every interference that tends 
te excite the subjects of another country against 
its lawful authorities, What those authorities may 
be is not the question, It matters not that they 
may be cruel or tyrannical ; that is not the ques- 
tion. If the Sovereign be in amity with this 
country it would be wrong and illegal for any 
persons here to interfere with the affairs of his 
kingdom,” —[3 Hansard, clviii., 1383.] 
That doctrine so laid down by my hon. 
and learned Friend on the 17th of May 
was unchallenged. In the course of the 
debate the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Guildford (Mr. Bovill) 
‘said— 

** It is, I maintain, an offence of the most se- 
rious description for any individual—even though 
he may do it without concert with others—openly 
to invite subscriptions—it matters not whether 
they be or be not collected—for the purpose of 
aiding the revolt of the subjects of a foreign 
country against their Sovereign. Such a pro- 
ceeding is a direct violation of international law, 
and ought to be held liable to punishment,”— 
[3 Hansard, clviii., 1387.] 

Well, then, if the collection of subscrip- 
tions for such a purpose be a violation of 
the comity of nations, by parity of reason- 
ing the fabrication of money—the sinews 
of war—to be used avowedly by a Govern- 
ment which is contemplated to be estab- 
lished on the ruins of an existing Govern- 
ment—must be considered as coming 
within the principle of the prohibition. 
Bearing in mind these dicta of eminent 
lawyers, I thought it my duty to take the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
upon this question. That opinion was not 
favourable to the legality of the proceed- 
ing, but they did not recommend the Go- 
vernment to take any active steps in the 
way of indictment or other legal proceed- 
ings. Having received that advice, and 
uaderstanding that the Austrian Embassy 
regarded this as a matter which might be 
made the subject of a civil remedy, how- 
ever little the Government might have con- 
templated that it could be so treated, yet 
when asked by the Austrian Embassy to 
assist them in carrying their civil remedy 
into effeet, we thought we were bound to 
furnish them, as a Government with which 
we were at amity, with the evidence by 
which they sought to enforce their rights. 
That, Sir, is the extent to which the Go- 
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Notes — Question. 2 


vernment have interfered in this matte, 
and I trust the House will feel that ae 
have not exceeded our duty. 

In answer to the question which hy 
been put to me by the hon. Member fi 
Sunderland (Mr. Fenwick) as to the Re 
port of the Commissioners on the subj 
of salmon fisheries, I shall only say thas] 
have read that Report with very consider. 
able interest ; and it appears to me that 
the Commissioners have discharged their 
duty in a highly satisfactory manner with 
regard to a subject which is not of para, 
mount though of considerable secondary 
interest. It is a subject requiring tech, 
nical knowledge, and was, therefore, pro 
perly subjected to special inquiry, | 
quite concur with the view which has 
been expressed that the supply of salmon 
has been greatly diminished of late years, 
and that that diminution to a consider 
able extent might be prevented by means 
within the reach of legislation. That 
has been proved by the example of Ire 
land, and, to a eertain extent, by the 
example of Seotland. As to how far 
it is a matter of private and how far of 
public interest, I will only say that will 
depend mainly on the question how far 
legislation is applicable to it. Any 
measure which, to a eonsiderable extent, 
insures the supply of an article of food 
is in itself a subject of interest. The 
question is whether that supply can be 
augmented by legislative means? I com 
fess it seems to me that it can. In eon 
nection with the spread of manufactures 
and impediments in rivers, no doubt, the 
subject is one of cousiderable intricacy 
and difficulty. But there arises another 
objection—that in order to render any im 
Spection by public officers effectual it is 
necessary to a certain extent to makes 
draught on the public Treasury. I have 
had the subject under consideration, and I 
can only say that I am sanguine of being 
able to devise some means by which that 
kind of protection may be reduced within 
the narrowest limits. It will not be ne 
cessary to ereate a central board ; it will 
only be necessary to have some inspeetors to 
report to the Government. The expendi- 
ture will be experimental, and the inspec 
tors will, in the first instance, be appointed 
only for a limited number of years. 
should be disposed, if I thought the House 
would be likely to agree with me to ask for 
leave to introduce a Bill founded upon the 
Report of the Commissioners soon after 
Easter, 
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Expenditure 


EXPENDITURE IN CHINA, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he rose to eall attention to the mode in 
which the Vote of Credit of £850,000 for 
Naval and Military services in China for 
the year 1859-60 has been dealt with, and 
to the importance of regulating the system 
of dealing with the unexpended balances 
of Votes for Army and Navy services. It 
had been his wish to call attention to this 
subject when the House went into Com- 
mittee of Supply, but although they had 
now arrived at the Easter recess they had 
taken Supply only on two occasions. No 
longer ago than last night, however, a step 
was taken by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which very much diminished the in- 
terest the House might take in the ques- 
tion. What he had to say, therefore, 
would only go to the importance of pro- 
ceeding rupidly with the Committee on Ac- 
counts which his right hon. Friend was to 
move on the first day after Easter, leaving 
the general question to be investigated by 
that tribunal. At the same time the case 
was one in itself of considerable import- 
ance, particularly as showing the necessity 
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of putting some limit to the powers of the | actually happened ? 
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£268,452. Again, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Huntingdon stated that the 
Army Estimates would be deficient, and that 
the Government would require to apply for 
a supplementary Estimate. This was the 
state of things at the end of last Session. 
Now what he maintained was this—when 
a Secretary of State came down to the 
House and asked for a certain sum for the 
expenditure of any branch of the service, 
and maintained that that sum was soffi- 
cient, he was morally bound to confine him- 
self within the grants made by Parliament; 
and if bis calculations turned out wrong it 
was important that the House should know 
that he would be obliged tocome down for the 
extra sum required, and present a supple- 
mental Estimate. In July, Lord Herbert 
distinetly stated that the sum of £578,648 
which was added to the £12,859,000 pre- 
viously voted for the services of the year 
would be sufficient for the army, and he 
was bound in the face of the House to 
those Estimates and no other. As to the 
other sum of £268,452 that was appor- 
tioned for the navy, be had no more moral 
right to take that for the purposes of the 
army than he had to take any other sum 
expressly voted for the navy. Now, what 
A Vote of £250,000 


in China. 


Government, and confining the expenditure | was placed to the credit of the navy in 


of money in the way the House under- 


stood it to be voted, and intended it to be! 


order to meet extra demands arising out 
of the war in China. That amount ap- 


‘applied. About this time last year Go- peared to have been rightly calculated, be- 
veroment came down to the House and cause the item for stores connected with 
asked for £850,000 as a Vote of Credit that expedition reached to about that 
for naval and military services connected | sum. But there was an excess in the Vote 
with the war in China, intimating at the | over the expenditure upon another head 
same time that £500,000 would be applied | belonging to the navy—namely, the build- 


tothe army, and the remainder to the navy. | ing of certain vessels by contraet. 


That 


At that time his right hon. and gallant | excess was not a real saving, because it 


Friend, the Member for Huntingdon (Ge- 
neral Peel), challenged the accuracy of the 
statement of the Secretary of War, and 
laid calculations before the House to the 
effect that £500,000 would not be suffi- 
cient to cover the excess of expenditure 
over the army Votes of 1859-60. Lord 
Herbert, however, maintained that it would 
be sufficient. Later in the Session, Lord 
Herbert came forward and proposed an- 
other Vote of Credit —£3,800,000, of 
which the greater part was for the ser- 
viee of the present year connected with 
the naval and military expenditure in 
China. He then stated how the money 
already voted for China had been expended. 
Of the Vote of Credit, he said, last year 
for £850,000, the amount which went to 


‘the army was £578,648, and to the navy 





wae not owing to a service having been 
performed at a lower cost than the esti- 
mate taken for it, but simply to a par- 
ticular service having been partly post- 
poned instead of being performed. It 
would be necessary in another year te 
execute the work thus put off, and the 
money voted for it ought to be held over 
for that purpose or handed back to the 
Treasury. The amount not expended in 
the construction of vessels by contract 
was about £250,000. Finding that to be 
the case the Government did not apply the 
£250,000 of the Vote of Credit to the pur- 
poses for which it was wanted, but they 
took the balance upon the item for vessels 
which ought to have been built, and de- 
voted it to the payment of the charge for 
stores, handing back the sum given for the 
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Vote of Credit. He would now turn to the 
accounts for the army; but here he was 
met by a difficulty. Although the Admi- 
raity had, in conformity with the Appro- 
priation Act, laid on the table, along with 
the Navy Estimates, the correspondence 
between that department and the Treasury 
relating to the transfer of the surplus of 
one Vote to supply the deficiencies of 
another, the War Department had failed to 
comply with the like statutory condition. 
The latter department had fallen into the 
bad habit of not laying such papers on the 
table ; and therefore it was impossible to 
say positively what had taken place in re- 
gard to the army expenditure. As far, 
however, as he could collect from the ex- 
planations given in that House, it would 
seem that as the year grew on the Govern- 
ment began to suspect that his right hon. 
and gallant Friend was right, and that more 
money would be needed to make up the de- 
ficiencies of the Army Estimates for 1859- 
60. Finding that to be so, he contend- 
ed that it was their clear duty to come 
to the House for a supplementary Vote. 
He did not say they were bound to do 
that legally, but morally, after what hap- 
pened in July. But they did no such 
thing. They made the Vote for the build- 
ing of ships do duty for the Vote ap- 
plicable to the purchase of stores, and 
handed the £250,000 of the Vote of Credit 
over to the Treasury chest, where, as he 
understood, it was still applicable to the 
army service. They had thus done indi- 
rectly what they could not do directly, 
thereby utterly frustrating the checks 
which the jealousy of the Legislature had 
imposed upon the appropriation of public 
money. In fact the proceeding amounted 
almost to an abuse of the confidence of Par- 
liament. As, however, the House had 
now the prospect of having a Committee of 
Accounts, this matter could be more satis- 
factorily looked into. His object in bring- 
ing it forward was not to prefer any accu- 
sation against the Government, and when 
he placed his Notice on the Paper he did 
not know that the nomination of that Com- 
mittee would be proceeded with. With 
respect to the Vote for building ships by 
contract, he did not impute the delay in 
constructing these vessels to the Govern- 
ment; he believed it was entirely due to 
the contractors, or to other circumstances. 
But if the money granted for that particular 
purpose was to be applied as it had been 
in this case, and the transaction was al- 
lowed to go unchallenged by the House, it 
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in China. 24 
was obvious that they would open a dog 
to the most grievous irregularities, sineg t 
would be easy for the Government, if 
found their Estimates insufficient, to pat 
off important work for which provision hej 
been made, and to apply the money voted 
for it to another purpuse. It was ob 
vious that Votes of Credit must be much 
less under the control of Parliament thay 
others, and he thought the matter deserved 
the special attention of Parliament. He 
wished, therefore, to ask his right hon, 
Friend whether the sum of £250,000 had 
been dealt with in the way he had de. 
scribed, and whether papers giving a de. 
tailed account of the application of the 
Vote of Credit would be laid upon the 
table ? 

GENERAL PEEL said, he had one or two 
questions to put before the right hon, Gen 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) re 
plied to the questions just put to him, The 
right hon. Gentleman had the other night 
told him that no portion of the Vote of 
Credit of £850,000 would be applicable to 
the charge of £610,000, which the Indian 
Government stated in January would be 
required for army purposes early in the 
spring; because, he said, the expenditure 
for which the latter was voted would not 
fall within the financial year. The quer 
tion was whether any part of the expedi- 
tion of that item of £610,000 would come 
within the financial year 1859-60. He be 
lieved that if the right hon. Gentleman had 
the good fortune to see a settlement of ac- 
counts between the Indian and the British 
Governments he would find that a great 
part of that money would be applicable to 
1859-60, and could not be applicable to 
any other year. And in this way :—The 
European troops going from India to China 
were upon the Indian establishment, there- 
fore, it was very probable that the European 
portion would not be chargeable to England 
until the year 1860-61, when they arrived 
in China. But it was very different with 
regard to the Indian troops. The troops 
who volunteered in India to go to Chins 
were, from the moment of so volunteering, 
chargeable upon the British establishment. 
They were told that from the time of v0 
lunteering they would receive half batta; 
and, therefore, whether the men were 
afterwards in India or China, they were 
upon the English establishment ; and, 
therefore, it was clear that that part of the 
expenditure in respect of Indian troops 
which took place in 1859-60 must be paid 
out of the Vote of Credit for that year 
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He should be glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman how he had intended, 
when he made his financial statement 
Jast year, that that sum of £610,000 
was to be paid? No provision had been 
made for it in the Estimates for the subse- 
quent year, and no further Vote of Credit 
was hinted at beyond the £500,000 for the 
war in China. That amount would not 
have paid the expenses of the Indian Go- 
yernment, and would not have sufficed to 

y one month’s expenditure in carrying 
on the Chinese war. In his financial state- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman professed 
to give an account of all monies that would 
be required to cover the expenditure, not 
only of the year 1859-60, but also of the 
year 1860-61. Upon the faith of that 
statement the House was called upon to 
make great changes in the taxation of 
the country. But what could be said of 
the accuracy of the statement if £610,000 
due to the Indian Government, which they 
had stated would be required early in the 
spring, was unprovided for, either in the 
Estimates of the year 1859-60 or 1860-61 ? 
He wished to ask how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, at the time he made his financial 
statement, proposed to meet that £610,000? 
He also wanted to know if the Vote of 
Credit for £850,000 was not based on the 
account received from the Indian Govern- 
ment, for what and when it would be re- 
quired? It could not have been wanted on 
account of the navy because the navy would 
not need it; nor could it have been required 
by the Secretary of State for War, who, 
only ten days before the close of the finan- 
cial year, said not only was there no ex- 
cess of expenditure, but there had been an 
actual saving of £5,000. He (General 
Peel) had been recommended to wait until 
the accounts were on the table; but it was 
unnecessary for him to do so, as a Return 
which he had moved for gave all the in- 
formation that was necessary. From that 
Return he found that the total number of 
effective men upon the army establishment 
in 1859-60 was 136,436, not including 
officers and staff. He did not know whe- 
ther the cost of officers and staff was in- 
eluded in the gross amount taken for the 
effective strength of the army as given in 
the Return. [Mr. T. G. Banine: It is !] 
The Return showed that the cost of each 
man was £54 4s. 3d., and the aggregate 
amount was £7,389,759 2s. 8d.; while the 
total amount in the Estimates was only 
£6,693,627, so that the excess of expen- 
diture was £696,132 2s. 8d. How the 
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Secretary for War within ten days of the 
close of the financial year could make the 
statement he did it was difficult to under- 
stand. If he (General Peel) was correctly 
informed, one-third of the excess would 
arise upon the embodied militia; and, if 
so, it would puzzle the ingenuity even of 
the right hon. Gentleman to show how 
the excess arose out of the China war. 
He wished to know whether any supple- 
mental Estimate was required in addition 
to the Vote of Credit to supply the ex- 
cess of expenditure upon the Army Esti- 
mates, 

Mr.’ PEEL said, that before the Under 
Secretary for War answered the questions 
of his right hon. relative, he would reply 
to those of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote). He 
could not admit that the Vote of Credit of 
£850,000 had been applied by the Govern- 
ment in any way inconsistent with a fair 
construction of the statements made by the 
Ministers of the Crown, or to any purpose 
not contemplated by the special grant. 
That sum was voted last Session to defray 
the extraordinary expenses of the expe- 
dition to China, to the close of the year 
1859-60. Of course, the amount of that 
Vote must have been fixed after calculation 
of what the extraordinary expenses would 
probably be. It was supposed that the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the military depart- 
ment would be £500,000, those of the naval 
department £250,000, and that the ex- 
penses paid in India would have to be 
met by the balance of the Vote of 
Credit. But it would have been prepos- 
terous to require that when the Govern- 
ment in March, 1860, were asking for a 
Vote of Credit, the amount of which had 
to be fixed by them at that time, they could 
pledge themselves to the actual expendi- 
ture which was taking place in the very 
same month in three several departments, 
and in places so distant as India and China, 
or that they could make it correspond 
exactly with their own calculations as to 
the probable apportionment of the Vote. 
They did, however, show this degree of 
confidence in their own Estimates, that 
when the money was voted they made an 
issue in the proportions which they had 
mentioned—namely, £250,000 to the navy 
and £500,000 to the army ; but with this 
distinct understanding that, in the event of 
the ordinary grants for the year sufficing 
both for the ordinary and for the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of the particular de- 
partments, then that special issue should 
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be returned to the Exchequer, and not be 
made use of. The hon, Baronet’s view was 
that because there. was an excess in some 
particular Vote on the Navy Estimates, the 
amount so taken in excess should not have 
been paid over for some excess of expendi- 
ture over the Vote of Credit, assuming this 
to have been due to the war in China, was 
founded on a misconeeption of the seope 
and purport of the Appropriation Act. The 
Appropriation Act did not permit, under 
aii auaneteee. the application of the 
Vote of Credit to the general expenditure 
of the navy, and therefore the Government 
had not got it in their power to apply any 
portion of the Vote of Credit to cover any 
excess there might be in the expenditure 
over the Navy Estimates, unless it could be 
shown to be chargeable to expenses in- 
curred in China. But if, in elosing the 
aceount of the expedition, there had been 
a general result, an excess upon the Vote 
of Parliament, then to the extent to which 
that excess was due and chargeable to the 
expenditure for the Chinese expedition, 
to that extent it must have been paid out 
of the Vote of Credit. When it appeared, 
therefore, that the ordinary grants for the 
year would be sufficient, that sum of 
£250,000 was returned, and plaeed to the 
aceount of the special grant for China, so 
that it now remained available, in the event 
of its being neeessary, to pay for the excess 
of the army expenditure of 1859-60, if that 
were due to any expenses ineu:ied in China, 
He thought that was a sufficient answer to 
the observations of the hon. Baronet, anda 
sufficient justification of the course which 
had been pursued by the Government. 


TEA AND SUGAR DUTIES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GREGSON rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Customs’ duties 
new levied on tea and sugar, and to sug- 
gest to the Government that they should 
take the subject into their early considera- 
tion. The hon. Member spoke nearly as 
fellows :—After the discussion whieh has 
just taken place on an item in the War 
Expenditure for China, I turn with plea- 
sure to a more agreeable subject relative to 
our commercial relations with that country, 
and I have now to beg the indulgence of 
the House, feeling that I may be thought 
to have undertaken a hopeless task in ap- 
pealing for a reduction of the Customs’ 
duties on tea and sugar, especially after 
the recent decisions of the House against 
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the repeal of the hop duty, and the modj. 
fication of the fire insurance duty. I am 
aware also that many hon. Members 

say, if any reduction of taxes be practicable 
let us have a reduction of the income tag, 
and the hon. Member for Birmingham wij 
call out for the abolition of the paper duty; 
but it must be borne in mind that some of 
these reductions would involve a partial and 
others a total permanent loss to the 
Revenue, while the two great commodities 
of which I speak being of universal com 
sumption are classed in the demand for 
them, and would by a reduction of duty 
not only in a short time restore but abso 
lutely improve the Revenue. Tea and 
sugar are now as necessary to us as our 
daily bread. I propose, first, to show the 
very heavy duties imposed on the importa 
tion of tea and sugar; and then to endea 
vour to prove from past experience thats 
reduction of duty would lead to a great in 
crease of consumption and a consequent 
increase of Revenue. The stock of tea in 
this country on the Ist of January, 1861, 
was 69,000,000 of Ibs., the average value 
of which was ls. 3d. per |b., amounting to 
£4,000,000 sterling, while the duty at 
is. 5d. per lb. amounted to £4,500,000, 
being equivalent to a duty of 110 per cent, 
rather different from the import duty at 
which by the new treaty we have stipulated 
for the admission of our manufactures into 
China, namely, at about 5 per cent. The 
heavy duty on tea may be shown in another 
way :—Average price in bond ls, 3d, 
per Ib. ; duty, 1s. 5d.: 28. 8d.; trade 
profit say ls.; duty paid, 3s. 8d. per lb. 
The dealer in tea must, of course, asin 
other commodities, take his profit on the 
whole cost to him, whether it be in the 
value of the tea or the duty comprising his 
cost. Thus the consumption in 1360 being 
77,000,000 of lbs., the dealer’s profit on his 
outlay for duty at 6d. per lb. would be 
nearly £2,000,000 additional paid by the 
consumers; a charge which does not fall on 
the publie in the case of the income tax, 
directly paid to the Government collector 
of that tax. The Revenue from tea ats 
duty of ls. 5d. per Ib. is larger than it was 
when the duty was 2s. 2}d. per |b. fourteen 
years ago. Duty in 1846, 2s. 2jd.; Re- 
venue, £5,000,000; in 1857, 2s. 244.3 
Revenue, £5,700,000 ; in 1860, 1s. 5d.; 
Revenue, £5,400,000, being equal to 110 
per cent on the gross market price, which 
includes prime cost in China, insurance, 
freight, and all charges; and if the duty 
were reduced to Is. per lb., it would be 
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100 per cent on the probable price when 
the trade is permanently established in 

ful intercourse. The consumption of 
tea was in 1846, 47,000,000Ib.; in 1851, 
4,000,000Ib.; in 1860, 77,000,000%Ib.; 
and though this is a surprising increase, it 
ives only about 241b. per annum per head 
for the whole population, while in the 
Channel Islands it is stated at 4 lbs: per 
head. In Australia 10lb. to 12lb. per 
head. In this country the allowance to 
domestic servants at }lv. each per week 
would be 131b. per annum. An increase 
of llb. per head on the general con- 
sumption would bring up the quantity to 
100,000,0001b., and the duty at Ils. 
per Ib, would amount to fully £5,000,000. 
I shall now advert to Sugar, but not in the 
same detail. A very large inerease of 
consumption has followed the reduction of 
duty, and the admission of Mauritius and 
Bengal sugar. The consumption was in 
1843, 200,000 tons; in 1853, 370,000 ; 
in 1860, 440,000 tons ; but the duty is 
still too high, being 50 per cent on the 
gross market price. The cost of sugar 
consumed in 1860 was—price in bond, 
£12,000,000 ; duty, £6,000,000 ;  to- 
gether, £18,000,000 ; and the cost of tea 
consumed was—price in bond, £5,/00,000; 
daty, £5,000,000 : total, £10,000,000. 
Thus— 

Sugar. Tea. Total. 

Duty ... £6,000,000 £5,000,000 £11,000,000 
Cost ... £12,000,000 £5,000,000 £17,000,000 





Total... £18,000,000 £10,000,000 £28,000,000 


First wholesale cost, the retailers profit to 
be added. This is a marvellous amount, 
partly owing to increase of population, but 
mainly owing to the increased ability of the 
people, consequent upon the extension of 
commerce by free trade, a very gratifying 
result of that poliey. 

I may give another instance in coffee, 
which is not in the same universal demand 
as tea and sugar. In 1800, the consumption 
was 750,000|bs.; in 1860, 40,000,000Ibs. 
The duty in the first period at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
was £12,000; in 1860, the duty at 3d. 
reached £500,000. I will now refer to 
the Acts imposing Customs Daties on tea 
and sagar. Tea, by the Act of 1853, to 
pay 1s. 10d. per Ib. until it gradually de- 
seended in 1856 to ls. per lb. ; but the 
decline in 1854 was arrested and ls. 9d. 
mposed, but to continue only till twelve 
months after peace with Russia; in 1857, 
to be ls. 3d. per Ib. ; in 1858, and after, 
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curred, in 1857 the duty was altered to 
1s. 5d. per lb., which in 1860 was again 
continued till the Ist of July, 1861, and it 
is now to be hoped these repeated disap- 
pointments will not be continued. The 
duty on sugar, which in 1852 had descend- 
ed to a uniform rate of 10s. per cwt., was 
raised in 1854 to a complicated differential 
seale of about 14s. per ewt., varying from 
18s, 4d. to 12s. 8d. per ewt. This mode 
of assessment is very inconvenient and un- 
certain, and encourages the production of 
a lower quality of sugar to save the higher 
rate of duty, while a fair uniform rate en- 
courages the importation of the best sugar, 
and I hope before the expiration of the 
Act on the 1st of July next this grievance 
will be remedied. The progress of the 
trade with China since the abolition of the 
East India Company’s monopoly is well 
worthy of observation. The India Com- 
pany imported annually about 3,000 bales 
of silk. In 1860, free trade brought us 
70,000 bales, increase more than twenty 
fold: value, in the East India Company’s 
time, £3V0,000; in 1860, £7,;000,000. 
Likewise in tea—it was said by the Com- 
pany Free-traders would not be able to pro- 
cure tea, and the quality would be inferior; 
the result is, as good tea comes in abun- 
dance, and, while the annual supply by the 
East India Company was 24,000,000|bs., 
in 1860 we imported 92,000,000Ibs., the 
inerease being nearly four-fold. But it may 
be asked if silk, a luxury, has increased so 
enormously, why has not tea, a necessary 
of life, increased in the same proportion ? 
The great reason is silk was then subject to 
a high duty on importation—it is now en- 
tirely free, while tea is still taxed more 
than 100 per cent. I will now very briefly 
draw attention to the large amount of 
shipping engaged in carrying these two 
commodities. Tea, 95,000 tons; sugar, 
440,000 tons; together, 535,000 tons ; 
and I contend that this tonnage is suscep- 
tible of great extension by a reduction of 
duties. Even the addition of 1,000,000ibs. 
of tea gives employment to 1,000 tons of 
shipping. Let the duty be made ls. per 
lb. on tea; the duty on sugar uniform at 
10s. per ewt., and the good effects will 
soon appear. I beg to thank the House 
for this patient hearing, and I will eon- 
clude by addressing a few words to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I do not ask him to give 
me any answer now, but I do earnestly 
entreat him to ponder these facts during 
the rather long Easter recess. I hope he 
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will proceed in that course which he has 
so ably and successfully pursued in the re- 
duction of Customs’ duties; and especially 
with regard to tea and sugar, I ask him to 
consider the commercial, the shipping, the 
social, the moral, and, for his revenue, even 
the fiscal bearings of this subject; and I do 
hope on all these grounds he will give fur- 
ther encouragement to ‘‘The cup which 
cheers but not inebriates.”’ 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: As it would have been very dis- 
agreeable to me to decline any request 
proceeding from a Gentleman so much re- 
spected as my hon. Friend (Mr. Gregson), 
I am exceedingly glad that he does not ask 
for an answer to his statement. It would 
have been quite out of my power now to 
enter into a discussion of any subject con- 
nected with the duties upon tea and sugar. 
The facts given as to the growth and the 
consumption of tea and sugar, and as to 
the trade with China, are facts of the 
highest interest and importance, and I am 
only sorry that there has not been a more 
favourable opportunity of bringing them 
under the notice of the House, proceeding, 
as they did, from one who is entitled to 
speak with the highest authority upon the 
question. To one administrative question 
relating to the classification of the duty 
upon sugar, apart from the amount of the 
duty, I may for a moment refer. With 
respect tu that, I must remind my hon. 
Friend that it is a subject of the greatest 
difficulty ; that it embraces not merely the 
classification or non-classification of the 
lower descriptions of sugar, but, likewise, 
whether the uniformity of duty for which 
he would call is to be extended to refined 
sugar or not; because the duty upon un- 
refined and refined sugar is a matter of 
degree just as much as the difference be- 
tween different sugars of any other classes. 
This being so I am not sanguine that the 
difficulty will within any reasonable time 
be entirely overcome. 

I now proceed to answer what has been 
said by my right hon. and gallant Friend 
(General Peel). He is not precisely ac- 
curate when he represents me as saying 
that no portion of the £850,000 Vote of 
Credit for 1859-60 would be applicable to 
defray in part the £610,000 claim which 
was coming in from the Indian Govern- 
ment. That is little more than I stated. 
What I said was that with regard to the 
£430,000, which was the most bulky item 
of that claim, I did not conceive it to be a 
proper object of the Vote of Credit of 
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£850,000 to provide for meeting tha 


sum ; nor, indeed, I may say, to meet the 
Indian claim, excepting in a very smal 
degree. I co not agree in the opiniog 
that when a certain estimate is framed 
as to the amount of any amount of jp, 
coming claim the amount of that estimat 
ought to be asked from Parliament forth. 
with, irrespective of the period when de. 
mand for payment is likely to be made, | 
may be wrong, I do not know of any abso. 
lute rule in the laws of this House or jy 
the law of the land which determines the 
principle ; but, undoubtedly, | have always, 
generally speaking, considered it to be the 
duty of the Government to ask the House 
from year to year to meet what is likely 
to be the probable demand upon the Ey 
chequer within the year for each particular 
service. Consequently, if we had attempted 
to found a statement for a Vote of Credit 
for £850,000 in 1859-60 upon a notice 
from the Indian Government that early in 
1860-61 they considered they would be in 
a condition to make that claim, we should, 
in my opinion, have committed a great 
error. I do not say that we had a dis 
cretion, and exercised that diseretion ing 
particular manner, for, upon that point, | 
think we had no discretion. There is 
another point to which I may refer. I do 
not think my right hon. and gallant Friend 
takes an altogether accurate view of the 
responsibility of the Treasury in proposing 
Votes of Credit. In my opinion the pri- 
mary responsibility for proposing Votes of 
Credit rests with the military department, 
and the responsibility of the Treasury lies 
in the manner in which they deal with the 
demands made by the military department. 
If, for example, the Treasury undertook to 
cut down the demands made by the mili- 
tary department, it would incur serious 
responsibility, and would be exclusively 
bound to show the grounds upon which 
those demands were cut down. The pri- 
mary responsibility as to the sufficiency of 
a particular Vote of Credit lies with the 
particular department in which the de- 
mand originates. However, as regarda the 
£850,000, we acted with strict propriety 
in bringing together first of all the de- 
mand made by the War Department ; se 
condly, the demand made by the Naval 
Department, and in adding, thirdly, & 
small residue on account of any possible 
charge in India, or rather by way of 
margin, over and above these demands. 
My right hon. and gallant Friend then 
says—‘‘If you had in view a demand 
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amounting to £500,000, which was not 
provided for by the Vote of Credit in the 
year 1859-60, why did you come to Par- 
jiament at the time of our Budget for so 
small a sum on account of China as 
£500,000, which sum undoubtedly did not 
include a margin to cover that demand ?” 
My answer is two-fold. In the first place, 
at that period—namely, in January—! had 
not the smallest means of judging from 
former practice, and from the system pur- 
sued in the settlement of accounts between 
the Indian and the British Governments, 
as to the time when the demand from the 
Indian Government would be made. It is 
true it was to be made in respect of ex- 
penditure incurred by the Indian Govern- 
ment for an expedition to sail in May, 
1860; but I ask my right hon. Friend to 
look back at ‘he manner in which the whole 
of these war accounts have been conducted 
between the two Governments for a series 
of years. I beg him to bear in mind the 
principle I lay down, and which I am pre- 


pared to defend—namely, that it is the | 
business of a Government to ask in each | 
year for the sums which will probably be | 


payable within the year; and then he will 


see that the question whether that particu- | 


lar sum would be claimable and claimed 
even in 1860-61 was a question of a very 


shadowy description and exceedingly diffi- | 


cult to deal with. It is true we have now 
materially altered that system, and, that 
though the formal settlements of accounts 


with the Indian Government are still un- | 


satisfactory, yet we are paying up with 


great comparative rapidity, so as not to be | 


heavily indebted on account of charges in- 
curred, But that is a practice which grew 
up only in the course of the last year. At 
the time we speak of the orders had but 
recently been sent out. That is the first 
element of my answer to my right hon. 
and gallant Friend. But there is another 
most important one. When we asked Par- 
liament for £2,500,000 for the expenses 
of the Chinese expedition, that was an ar- 
rangement based strictly upon the facts 
before us—namely, that we had failed to 
obtain the ratification of the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, and had in consequence ordered 
an expedition of considerable numbers and 
charge to go to China. But the caleula- 
tion was not based on the knowledge of 
the contingency of absolute war. There 
are some hon. Gentlemen here who saw— 
after the fact—that war would occur; but, 
even had we been among the fortunate in- 
dividuals who foresaw what would take 
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place in China, we should not have been 
justified in asking Parliament to provide a 
war expenditure till we were certain there 
would be war. But, suppose the war had 
not broken out, the question was would 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin beratified ? If it 
had been, then, in a few months we should 
have come into the receipt of a consider- 
able sum of money from the Chinese Go- 
vernment that would have been applicable 
to the Ways and Means of 1860-61. There 
would have been ample means from that 
source of covering the outside of the In- 
dian demand. That is the answer I must 
‘give the right hon. Gentleman. Looking 
back at the circumstances of the time, I 
do not think we should have been justified 
_in asking Parliament for a larger sum than 
we did ask on account of the expenditure 
for the Chinese expedition. 

| With regard to the question raised by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Stam-. 
ford (Sir Stafford Northcote) it was quite a 
different one. Jt would be unreasonable to 
complain of the hon. Gentleman raising a 
discussion upon it. He is one of the few 
who are acquainted with the dry details of 
accounts, than which nothing is more diffi- 
eult to make intelligible across the table. 
But I think the principle he lays down as 
| to Votes of Credit is entirely wrong. He 
|says we asked for a Vote of Credit of 
| £850,000, and that in doing so the Secre- 
tary for War was bound to state as clearly 
as possible the reasons for asking for it. The 
hon. Gentleman also says that this infor- 
‘mation having been given, the money is to 
be considered as a formal addition to the 
| Vote for the two services, and that the 
|Government is not at liberty to use the 
‘Money except according to the explana- 
ition. But all the information respecting 
this war expenditure was essentially un- 
certain, and to say that giving that in- 
formation tied up the hands of the Govern- 
ment—the same as if half a million had 
been added to the Vote for the army and 
a quarter of a million to the Vote for the 
navy—is a doctrine that would destroy 
Votes of Credit altogether. The Govern- 
ment must have a larger discretion in the 
application of the money between all the 
services engaged in the operations of the 
war. If the hon. Gentleman’s doctrine is 
a sound one, no such thing as Votes of 
Credit can be asked of the House of Com- 
mons. But, as this subject is to be re- 
ferred to a Committee which will examine 
the accounts, I shall be happy to render 
every assistance to the elucidation and dis- 
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cussion of the matter. It is one of great 
importance; but the principle laid down 
by the hon. Gentleman is wholly opposed 
to the public convenience and the practice 
and usage of all Governments. The time 
is near when the army account will be 
closed, and only then can the real issue 


be raised. 


SIR BALDWIN WALKER AND THE 
ADMIRALTY, 

Lorp ELCHO: Sir, the House will 
probably be of opinion that it has had 
enough of Sir Baldwin Walker. (‘‘Hear!’’) 
I was fully prepared for a responsive cheer 
to that sentiment; but I hope the House 
will allow me a moment to explain the 
reasons which induced me to put on the 
paper another question relative to this 
subject. I have no personal motive what- 
ever in putting this question. Sitting be- 
low the gangway I do not feel any deep 
interest in showing the faults of the present 
Board of Admiralty, nor have I any reason 
for showing that they are faultless. I have 
no personal interest in the question; for, 
although I have the pleasure of the ac- 
quaintance of the noble Lord the Seeretary 
to the Admiralty, I am not one of his 
intimate personal friends. But I do feel 
an interest in this question, which I am 
sure every Member must feel, as it affects 
the character and credit of our public men. 
An impression has gone abroad, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that an attempt has 
been made on the part of the authorities of 
the Admiralty to evade a promise made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury with re- 
ference to the detention of Sir Baldwin 
Walker— an impression which I do not 
think is advantageous to the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. I believe, 
from circumstances which have recently 
come to my knowledge, and which I believe 
to be accurate, that that impression is un- 
just as regards the course pursued by the 
noble Lord; and, therefore, I thought it 
my duty to put this question on the paper. 
I have had no communication with the 
noble Lord on the subject. I placed the 
question on the paper without his know- 
ledge, and no conversation or allusion has 
passed between us on the matter. The 
circumstances as to this unfortunate affairs 
as related to me appears to be this— 
that immediately after the promise made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury that 
Sir Baldwin Walker should be detain- 
ed, the Secretary of the Admiralty wrote 
two telegraphic messages, which it was 
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intended should be immediately forward 
to the Admirals at Portsmouth and P 
mouth to detain Sir Baldwin Walkey, 
That intention, however, of the noble Log 
was overruled through the intervention of 
one of the Naval Lords of the Admiralty, 
The question as to whether these m 
should be forwarded that night was referred 
to the noble Duke at the head of the Ad 
wiralty. Unfortunately, however, that 
noble Duke is reported to have retired 
early to rest that evening. He was 
posed to be dreaming of the destruction of 
the iron fleet of France by the wooden flegt 
of England; and it was not thought desira. 
ble by those who watch over the slumber 
of that noble Duke to awake him on that 
occasion. Being unable, therefore, to com 
municate with the First Lord, communies- 
tion was held with the First Naval Lord, 
What has been stated very recently ia 
‘* another place,’’ by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty explains the view taken by the 
first Naval Lord on this question. But 
although that explanation has been given 
in ‘‘another place,’’ I put this notice on 
the paper to enable the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, if he should 
feel desirable, to give avy further explana- 
tion on the subject. I, therefore, beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe. 
ther, in fulfilment of the promise made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, that Sir 
Baldwin Walker should be detained to 
enable him to appear before Admiral Dun 
| combe’s Committee, he immediately wrote 
two telegraphic messages, the one to the 
| Admiral at Portsmouth, the other to the 
Admiral at Plymouth, desiring them to 
take all possible means to overtake or inter- 
‘cept Sir Baldwin Walker; whetber the 
cause of these messages not being imme 
| diately forwarded by telegraph arose from 
circumstances over which he had no control, 
and whether he would state those circum- 
stances to the House; also whether any 
instructions were sent through Admiral 
Bruce, or through any person, to Sir Bald- 
win Walker, desiring him to go to sea 
immediately, and not to allow himself to be 
caught? 

Mr. BUTLER JOHNSTONE said, he 
rose toask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what number of Boys are on board the 
Training Ship Britannia, at Portsmouth, 
if it is true that there is considerable sick- 
ness on board from overcrowding ; and if 
it is true that the sewers of Gosport are 
discharged into the Harbour in the vicinity 








of where the Britannia is moored ? 
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Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 


was due to a gallant Admiral now on 
foreign service (Sir Baldwin Walker) to 
state that he had aiready been examined 
for three days before a Commission on 
which he (Sir Henry Willoughby) had 
gat, and that he had given his evidence 
jn a full, free, and straighforward manner 
which showed that he had nothing te con- 


ceal. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: In an- 
swer to the question relative to the cadets 
of the Britannia, it is, I admit, impossible 
to overrate the importance of a healthy 
situation for the education of these youths, 
who are, I trust, to be the future Nelsons 
of the navy. I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the parents who may send 
their sons on board the Britannia that the 
Admiralty are continually inspecting her 
and receiving reports upon the state of the 
vessel, and upon the progress and health of 
the cadets. I believe that these young 
gentlemen since the establishment of this 
training vessel have been on the whole, 
very healthy. It is true that late last 
autumn a disease or diseases, in the 
shape of measles and fever, broke out on 
board. This occasioned great anxiety to 
the Admiralty, and it was a question at 
one time whether it would not be necessary 
to break up the establishment altogether. 
An inquiry was instituted, with a view of 
discovering, if possible, the origin of the 
sickness that had occurred, but it was 
never made out that it was due to the 
drains in the neighbourhood. The Britan- 
nia lies at a considerable distance from the 
shore, and I cannot think that the break- 
ing out of these maladies was due to the 
efluvium from the drains. It is true that 
a great number of these youths were taken 
ill, At one time there there were 38 cadets, 
out of 200, who had measles and fever; 
but the health of the cadets has since gra- 
dually improved. The best proof that 
there is nothing against the Britannia as 
& healthy vessel is that at this moment 
there are but two cadets on the sick-list, 
who are ill of eatarrh, In the hospital 
there are three cadets—one ill of fever, 
another of measles, and a third of catarrh. 
That is the whole number of sick cases out 
of 204 cadets now on board. The parents 
of these children have, therefore, no occa- 
sion for alarm. 

I now turn to the question of the noble 
Lord with regard to the supposed abduc- 
tion of Sir Baldwin Walker by the Ad- 
miralty. I shou'd have been contented to 
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rest under the stigma cast upon me by two 
or three Gentlemen in this House. I 
think that the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth stated—and really I almost dreamt 
I was the First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
seemed to consider me so powerful—that I 
had ordered Sir Baldwin Walker to proceed 
to sea, “ blow high, blow low;” that I 
had risked the lives not only of himself 
and of his wife and children, who were on 
board, but also of his ship’s company ; 
and that I forced him to sea with the view 
of getting rid of his evidence before the 
Admiralty Committee. That was one ac- 
cusation. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Pakington) accuses me 
of negleeting to send a telegram when my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury stated to the House that he would 
give immediate orders that a vessel should 
be sent to intercept Sir Baldwin Walker. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that I had gone home, taking. no notice 
whatever of the wishes of the House; 
that I had only at half-past eleven next 
day communicated with my colleagues, and 
that then a wretched small vessel was sent 
after him. I should have been perfectly 
satisfied to rest under the indignation of 
the right hon. Gentleman and of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth, for it lid not give 
me much uneasiness. I knew I had acted 
as it was my duty to act during the whole 
of these proceedings, and, therefore, I 
took no notice of these insinuations. So 
the matter would have rested, and I should 
have taken no notice of it if it had not 
been that unfortunately two gallant brother 
officers were joined with me in this dread- 
ful conspiracy. First of all, with regard to 
the abduction of Sir Baldwin Walker, a 
gallant officer, the Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth, wrote to me, after reading 
a leading article in a paper, the name of 
which I need not mention, but which we 
know is conducted by a very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman. This paper stated 
at the conclusion of its article that it 
would recommend the Committee to ask 
the Port Admiral at Portsmouth whether 
anything did pass on this subject—that 
is, whether the Port Admiral had been 
sent out with orders to Sir Baldwin Walker 
to proceed to sea, blow high or blow low. 
Now, the Admiral at Portsmouth did not 
bear his stripes so easily as I do mine. He 
thought that this was a reflection on his 
honour, and this is the letter he wrote to 
me. It is from Admiral Bruce, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth :— 
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“ Admiralty House, Portsmouth, 
“ March 8, 1861. 

«My Dear Lord Clarence,— The Times of to- 
day says that I ought to be questioned respecting 
a parting communication (said to have been) held 
with Sir Baldwin Walker. The fact is, that I 
did detain the ship about an hour to put on board 
her some ordnance stores, without which her 
Armstrong gun would have been useless, and 
which Captain Caffin came to me about. The 
Narcissus being steaming away at the time, and 
the stores having been sent out in a sailing hoy 
from the gunwharf, they would not otherwise have 
reached the ship. I went out myself to see that there 
was no unnecessary delay, but I did not want to 
see the Admiral, nor did I see him, as he had gone 
to Osborne to wait upon the Queen. So—like 
Canning’s needy knife-grinder— Story! Lord 
bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.’ ” 
I trust this will answer the question of 
the noble Lord as to ‘‘ whether any instruc- 
tions were sent through Admiral Bruce, or 
through any other person, to Sir Baldwin 
Walker, desiring him to go to sea imme- 
diately, and not to allow himself to be 
eaught.”” With regard to this matter, it 
appears to have been stated by a noble 
Lord in ‘‘ another plaee,” that at table, in 
a post-prandial communication—after, as 
we sailors should say, they had * piped to 
grog ’’—some one declared that he posi- 
tively knew of his own knowledge that Ad- 
miral Bruce or some other person had been 
sent out to hasten Sir Baldwin Walker’s 
departure. Sir, I feel almost ashamed to 
repeat, upon my honour, that neither the 
noble Duke nor myself, nor any one con- 
nected with the Admiralty, either publicly 
or privately communicated with Sir Baldwin 
Walker any desire that he should proceed 
to sea. The noble Duke has already stated, 
and I have also told you before, that Sir 
Baldwin Walker's orders were sent out to 
him on the morning of the 27th, the pre- 
vious Wednesday. Sir Baldwin Walker’s 
orders were made out on Tuesday, the 26th 
of February, and were delivered to him at 
the Admiralty on the morning of the 27th. 
He left London on Thursday, the 28th, 
and sailed from Portsmouth on Saturday, 
March 2nd, putting back to Yarmouth 
Roads on account of bad weather. I now 
pass to the other portion of the question 
put to me. The noble Lord asks, ‘* whe- 
ther, in fulfilment of the promise made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury that Sir 
Baldwin Walker should be detained to en- 
able him to appear before Admiral Dun- 
combe’s Committee ? I immediately wrote 
two telegraphic messages—the one to the 
Admiral at Portsmouth, the other to the 
Admiral at Plymouth, desiring them to take 
all possible means to overtake or intercept 
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Sir Baldwin Walker.” I should have hag 
great pain answering that question, if 
had been asked on any previous occasion; 
but I am relieved from such feeling by the 
handsome manner in which my noble Friend 
the Duke of Somerset, and, indeed, the 
whole Board of Admiralty have acted to 
wards me. I will now read a letter which 
I have received from the Senior Napygl 
Lord of the Admiralty, who has the whole 
management of the movements of Her 
Majesty’s ships, and in which he explaing 
the circumstances relating to these tele 
grams— 
“ Admiralty, March 22, 1861, 

“‘ Dear Lord Clarence,—I observe in the No 
tices of Motions in the House of Commons for to. 
day that there is notice, by Lord Elcho, of questions 
to be put to yourself in reference to the two te 
legraphic messages sent ready written by you with 
a view to the recall] of Sir Baldwin Walker. It is, 
I think, important to the Board, and it is of con. 
sequence to me, that the answers to be given 
should be clear and distinct, and I write this letter 
in order that there may be no misapprehension, 
and with the express wish that it may be read to 
the House. The two telegrams written and signed 
by yourself are still in my possession. They were 
left at my house on the night in question by Ad. 
miral Pelham, accompanied by a note from him- 
self, stating the substance of what had passed in 
the House of Commons, which he had heard in 
the strangers’ gallery ; and he mentioned to me 
that he had left them in order that I might do as 
I thought right in the matter. 

“I wish it to be understood that I had no he 
sitation in deciding that it would have been highly 
improper in me to have acted at all upon such in- 
formation. The Commissioners for Executing the 
Office of Admiralty are the servants of the Crown, 
and I believe I am correct in thinking that the 
proceedings of the House of Commons cannot be 
officially known to them at all ; and, if known, can- 
not be regarded in the light of orders for the dis- 
tribution of the fleet, or the movements of parti- 
cular ships, Such orders, when sent to the 
Admiralty, can come only by command of Her 
Majesty, and should be communicated by letter 
from the Secretary of State, or by similar esta- 
blished authority. No such authority was re- 
ceived by me, and, under all the circumstances of 
the t, I idered that a most unsafe pre- 
cedent might be established in practice if I had 
consented hastily to act in the manner contem- 
plated by you, 

“Tt will be apparent to everybody that you could 
give no orders upon your own authority. 

“© Very truly yours, 
“R. S. Dunpas.” 


“ Rear Admiral the Lord Clarence Paget.” 





All I can do is to state again that nothing 
would have induced me to go through these 
details had it not been the earnest wish 

the noble Duke at the head of the Admi- 
ralty and of Sir Richard Dundas that I 
should do so. I cannot conclude without 
stating my belief that there is not a better 
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officer in the navy than Sir Richard Dundas, 
and that he acted on this occasion accord- 
ing to what he considered his duty towards 
the Admiralty. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I must say 
I do not consider the explanation of the 
noble Lord at all satisfactory, and I desire 
to put another question, but I wish to 
found that question on i .e only two points 
in this subject which I have ever regarded 
as being of a serious nature. I regard 
them as being serious, because they bear 
directly on the relations which do, and 
ought to, exist between the Ministers of 
the Crown and the House of Commons. 
Sir, I have never for a moment attached 
the slightest importance or credit to the 
rumour which has been floating about the 
town, and which my;noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty has completely 
disposed of to-night, that Admiral. Bruce 
on the morning that the Narcissus sailed, 
had taken ont any instructions to Sir Bald- 
win Walker to hurry out to sea, and to 
keep well to the south of the Channel. 
But I must say that there are two points 
connected with the departure of Sir Bald- 
win Walker to which the House of Commons 
ought to give serious attention, for the 
reason I have stated. First, I entertain a 
strong opinion that after the Admiralty 
had consented to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty, it was an act of 
great impropriety on the part of the Ad- 
miralty to allow, quite unnecessarily, the 
departure of one of the chief witnesses 
likely to be called upon to give evidence. 
I cannot for one moment admit the excuse 
of the noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, that he had applied to a Member 
of this House, who was about to move for 
that Committee (Admiral Duncombe), and 
had heard from that hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber that he thought Sir Baldwin Walker’s 
evidence unnecessary. I say that there 
was no Member of this House who could 
without presumption pretend to say whether 
that Committee would require Sir Baldwin 
Walker’s evidence or not. On the con- 
trary, Sir Baldwin Walker had for fourteen 
years held one of the most important posts 
in the Admiralty ; and it was a self-evident 
fact—at least it was a matter of strong 
probability—that that Committee would re- 
quire his evidence. Whether he proceeded 
to the Cape a week sooner or a week later 
no one could pretend to think a matter of 
the slightest importance, and I now repeat 
my opinion in the face of this House that 
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it was a great impropriety on the part of 
the Admiralty, and an act of disrespect to 
this House to allow Sir Baldwin Walker 
to leave England, even if no opinion had 
been expressed in this House on the sub- 
ject. The other point to which I wish to 
allude, and which has been touched upon 
by the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire, is this:—It is indispensably 
necessary to the conduct of our proceed- 
ings in Parliament that everything like en- 
gagements or promises made to the House 
of Commons by the Ministers of the Crown 
should be faithfully and honourably carried 
out. I am sorry to say that in this case a 
promise was made by a Minister of the 
Crown, and that that promise was broken. 
|** Hear hear,’”’ and ‘No, no.’’] I beg 
the attention of the House while I touch 
upon this point, the gravity of which I en- 
tirely feel. I say, deliberately, a promise 
was here made by the Prime Minister, and 
that promise was broken, because due means 
haye not been taken for its fulfilment. Sir, 
I greatly regret to hear what has been the 
conduct of a gentleman -and an officer for 
whom I entertained the most sincere re- 
gard and esteem. I mean Sir Richard 
Dundas. I think Sir Richard Dundas, 
taking the statement we have heard read 
by the noble Lord as accurate, has com- 
mitted a very serious error, in that Sir 
Richard Dundas knew perfectiy well that, 
in order to fulfil the promise that was 
given, every moment was precious. Sir 
Richard Dundas has written that he was 
afraid he would be establishing a bad and 
dangerous precedent if he, as First Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, consented to re- 
ceive orders from the House of Commons. 
Why, Sir, surely a gentleman of his ex- 
perience must have known that he could 
not take anything as an order from the 
House of Commons unless it came in the 
name of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. But, Sir, the order conveyed 
to him was through a brother naval officer 
who had heard what passed, and who knew 
that a promise was given by a Minister of 
the Crown, that Minister. being the Prime 
Minister. What was that promise? It 
was that ‘‘ immediate steps’ should be 
taken to detain Sir Baldwin Walker. I 
must do the noble Lord the Secretary of 
the Admiralty the justice to say that the 
statement he has made to-night completely 
exonerates him, and proves that he did 
take immediate steps. I was under an 
erroneous impression, and was afraid he 
had disregarded the promise he made that 
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** that very night ’’ steps should be taken. 
The fault, therefore, consists in what I must 
hold to be the serious error of Sir Richard 
Dundas. If Sir Richard Dundas under- 
stood his duty his business clearly was not 
to neglect the matter for the whole of that 
night, but he should have taken immediate 
steps to ascertain upon what authority the 
communication which he received rested. 
But here the explanation of the noble Lord 
ends, and I beg the attention of the House 
to this important fact — that the noble 
Lord, in answering the inquiry of the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Eleho), has confined himself to 
what took place on that night. Let me, 
however, call the attention of the House 
to what took place upon the following day. 
What was Sir Richard Dundas’s reason 
for not sending the telegram to the Port 
Admirals until eight minutes before twelve 
on the following day? The noble Lord 
the Secretary of the Admiralty has stated 
that that was the hour at which the first 
telegrams were sent to the Port Admirals. 
‘I have already said, and everybody must 
feel; that every moment was precious. Sir 
BajJdwin Walker had sailed on the Mon- 
day morning, and the conversation took 
place in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day night, and if it was possible to fulfil 
the promise of the Prime Minister it was 
only by prompt and immediate action. 
Prompt and immediate action was not 
taken, and I blame Sir Richard Dundas 
for not taking the course he should have 
taken on the Monday night. But at eight 
minutes before twelve on Tuesday morning 
‘a telegram was sent to Portsmouth ordering 
to be sent out that which was notoriously 
the slowest ship in the port. My gallant 
friend Sir Houston Stewart, the Port Ad- 
miral, naturally thought that as a commu- 
nication of that kind was sent from the 
Admiralty they were in earnest in wishing 
to stop Sir Baldwin Walker. He imme- 
diately telegraphed, and said, ‘‘ Steam up 
in the fastest ship here—the Himalaya.” 
(No, no!’’) If I am wrong in fact. am 
open to correction. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: The 
Himalaya was outside the harbour, but her 
cylinders were in such a bad state that she 
was unfit to go to sea. She was merely 
on trial with diseased cylinders. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: Was that 
the telegram? I thought the noble Lord 
was stating the opinion of the Admiralty 
rather than the contents of the Port Ad- 
miral’s telegram. What was Sir Houston 
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Stewart's telegraph ? (‘ Order, order !”)| 
am speaking from memory; but I hy 
lieve that Sir Houston Stewart’s te 

did not speak of the diseased cylinders ¢ 
the Himalaya, and the noble Lord doy 
not venture to tell me that it did. It wy 
a case in which every moment was pregj 
and my recollection is that Sir Housim 
Stewart’s telegram was that the “* Hi 

is under steam—should she not go too?” 
The Admiralty was bound to accept th 
information sent by Sir Houston Stewgy, 
that the Himalaya was fit for sea, and that 
information they got the next morning, 
and the matter about her diseased cylinden 
was no answer to the information thep, 
More than that there were the Jason anj 
other fast ships in Portsmouth Harbor 
beside the Himalaya, If the Admiraly 
had wished to fulfil their promise they 
should have sent the telegram over night; 
at all events, they should have sent it early 
next morning, and ordered the fastest ship 
to go, instead of the slowest one. 8ir 
Houston Stewart telegraphed, ‘ Why 
should not the Himalaya go to sea?” and 
what did the Admiralty say, ‘ Yes” or 
**No?” They did not do this ; but they 
telegraphed back, ‘‘ How is the weather?” 
and this when every moment was precious, 
I am sorry to have to relate such things, 
but are the facts before us, and these ar 
the facts upon which the country 1s to form 
its opinion whether or not the Government 
did that which they were bound to do~- 
take all reasonable steps to fulfil the pro- 
mise which had been given to this House. 
I am sorry to say no such steps were taken, 
and that the Government must labour u- 
der the discredit of not endeavouring to 
fulfil the promise given to the House of 
Commons. Having recorded my strong 
opinion on this act of great impropriety in 
sending away a necessary witness, and 
having said also that any promise given to 
this House should be fully and faithfully 
redeemed, I desire to ask whether there is 
any truth in the report which I see in most 
of the London newspapers to the effect 
that the Admiralty have sent out diree- 
tions to Sir Baldwin Walker to retum 
from Ascension to this country ? 

Sim JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
should not hav» risen to make any obset- 
vations if he had not been directly alluded 
to. In his observations on this subject he 
had accused the Admiralty, but not the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
of not detaining Sir Baldwin Walker, be 
cause he (Sir James Elphinstone) knew 
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that the noble Lord’s power at the Board | win Walker,” which has had an uninter- 
was not sufficient to make him responsible | rupted run for so many nights would at 
for anything of the sort. It was necessary length have been withdrawn from the 
to look back a little to understand the | boards; but the rizht hon. Baronet the 
circumstances of the case. This Committee | Member for Droitwich has been so suecess- 
on the Admiralty should have been ap- ful in performing his part that he seems 

inted on the first day of the Session, or determined to make an Kaster-piece of the 
immediately afterwards ; but it was not, entertainment. I am really sorry that the 
jn fact, appointed until his « yht hon. | noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
Friend the Member for Droitwisi put his has condescended to go into the details 
notice on the paper, when he was informed | which he has given to the House this eve- 
that he was taking the wind out of another ning; because I think that for every one 
hos. Gentleman’s sails. They had all for- | who knows him his simple denial would 
otten that the hon. and gallant Member | have been sufficient. No one could ever 
for the East Riding (Admiral Duncombe) | have believed that a thing had been done 
had mentioned his intention of bringing this | when he told the House that it had not. 
matter before the House when the right | I cannot understand how any one but the 
bon. Baronet gave his notice. There wasa/ right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
belief, in which he (Sir James Elphinstone) Droitwich—who is so singularly fussy when 
shared, that it was the intention of the Ad- | anything relating to the Admiralty is be- 
niralty not to appoint this Committee until fore the House—could attack the noble 
Sir Baldwin Walker was well out of the | Lord ; but not satisfied with that the right 
country. It was clear to him that if this bon. Gentleman has to-night gone out of 
Committee was intended to inquire bond his way to attack another gallant officer, 
fide it was impossible to go on without Sir Sir Richard Dundas, who he ought, from 
Baldwin Walker; from what he had seen his official experience, to know is incapable 
of his evidence before the Commission of saying anything that is not strictly ac- 
upon dockyards it was perfectly clear that curate. I regard this as a sort of mono- 
his high character and his position made mania with which the right hon. Gentle- 
him the witness upon whose evidence the man is afflicted. The ailment seems to 
Report would most probably turn ; and he | affect his memory, for whenever Sir Bald- 
(Sir James Elphinstone) could not see how | win Walker is mentioned he gets up and 
it was possible that they could substitute | over and over again makes the same 
the evidence before the Commission for the , speech, in the course of which we are sure 
viva voce evidence of Sir Baldwin Walker | to have the Avon and the Jason and the 
before the Committee. He supposed that | eylinders of the Himalaya. We are now 
as the Committee had power to send for | going to adjourn for the Easter holydays, 
pene and papers, they would sooner or | and he makes this, I suppose, as his last 

ter send for Sir Baldwin Walker. There| speech. I shall now offer a recommenda- 
was no doubt that the cylinders of the/tion. The right hon. Gentleman is very 
Himalaya turned out to be in such a state | anxious to get hold of Sir Baldwin Walker, 
that she was not fit for any long voyage ;' and thinks that his evidence will be of 
but Sir Houston Stewart would never have | great value, as no doubt it will. I see 
telegraphed ‘* Why not send the Hima-| from the Report of the evidence before the 
laya?”’ if he had not thought that her! Dockyard Commission that he has been 
eylinders were perfectly fit for a short) asked a thousand questions, and has given 
journey such as, he thought, would have | a thousahd answers. And, by-the-way, as 
been sufficient to catch the Narcissus. that Commission has reported that the 

As to the ship Britannia, he believed | Admiralty ought to be reeonstructed, why 
that that ship was overcrowded ; and that | this Committee should sit I am at a loss 
she was liable to be unhealthy in the sum-/| to understand. Well, the right hon, Gen- 
mer, for there was no doubt that the sewers | tleman wants to get hold of Sir Baldwin 
of Gosport were emptied out upon that} Walker, and I think it would be a relief 
mud-flat, and the ship was so close to the | to the House if we sent out a Commission 
shore that at low water you might throw | to the Cape to examine him, composed of 
a biscuit on shore. There should, in his} the right hon. Baronet himself, his hon. 
opinion, be a college, instead of a ship, | and gallant Friend the Member for Christ- 
for the purpose. church (Admiral Walcott), and the hon. 





_ Mr, BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, I was 
in hopes that this stock piece, ‘‘ Sir Bald- 


and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth. I see no other way of getting 
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the Sir Baldwin Walker case out of this 
House. The right hon. Baronet will have 
a pleasant trip; he will, no doubt, acquire 
a great deal of useful information; and the 
House will be rid of Sir Baldwin Walker. 


POLAND—THE DISTURBANCES AT 
WARSAW.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv HARRY VANE said, he rose to 
call the attention of the House to the recent 
occurrences at Warsaw, and to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther the Government have received any 
other intelligence of those events than that 
furnished by the public newspapers? He 
was not about to make any charge against 
the Russian Government ; on the contrary, 
he was happy to find that it was admitted 
on all sides that the reeent occurrences at 
Warsaw were not. premeditated, but were 
entirely fortuitous, and that the conduct of 
the higher Russian authorities afforded 
better hopes for the future. It appeared 
that a sentiment of nationality of more 
than usual intensity having sprung up in 
the breasts of the inhabitants of Warsaw, 
on the 29th of last November a spontaneous 
demonstration in celebration of the anni- 
versary of the Polish revolution took place, 
which the Russian Government, acting with 
more moderation and prudence than in pre- 
vious years, allowed to pass. On the 24th 
of February following it was announced 
that a very large meeting would be held on 
the next day to celebrate the anniversary 
of the battle of Grochow, which had been 
gained by the Poles over the Russians. 
The Russian authorities interposed no ob- 
jection. Accordingly, the meeting was 
held on the 25th, when, unfortunately, in 
consequence of the interposition of the Cos- 
sacks, at least one death was caused direct- 
ly, and certain other persons were trampled 
down. That created great exasperation, 
and a funeral procession was appointed for 
the 27th... The Russian authorities of- 
fered no impediment to the procession ; 
but unhappily the Russian troops were 
simultaneously conducting a funeral of 
their own, and they got mixed up with the 
large popular assemblage, and confusion 
ensued. Either General Zabocky, the 
Russian General in command, or Colonel 
Trepow, the head of the police, gave orders 
to the troops to fire, and the result was that 
one of the members of the Agricultural 
Committee, who was just then leaving the 
place of assembly, was shot. At first 
there was a great show of resistance on the 
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part of the populace, but Count Zam 

the head of the Agricultural Commi 
interposed, and through his interferenee it 
was arranged that the troops should with. 
draw. The Russian Government, informe 
of what had occurred, by telegraph a. 
ceded to the representations of Prine 
Gortschakoff that no coercive measury 
should be adopted, and that a conciliatory 
policy should be enforced. He mentioned 
these things to show that he did not aceuse 
the Russian Government with having acted 
with undue severity, but rather attributed 
these occurrences to the feeling of nation. 
ality which was rife throughout Poland, 
At the same time it was equally true that 
the Russian Government had of late aeted 
upon very different principles in the govern. 
ment of Poland from what they had done 
in years gone by. Happily, too, there had 
been no attempt at insurrection on the part 
of the people, and therefore there was no 
pretext for the employment of force against 
them. . Now, he was aware, it was a very 
delicate matter for the English Government 
to interfere between Russia and ber own 
subjects ; nor did he even wish that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should make any strong 
representations on the subject to Russia, 
He would freely admit that, in his opinion, 
the popular doctrine as to nationalities had 
its limits; but much was to be said in 
favour of the nationality of Poland. The 
nationality of Poland had received Euro 
pean recognition, for it was expressly con 
ceded by the Treaty of Vienna. And, in 
deed, the Russian Government had of late 
evinced a disposition to return to the 
ancient state of things—that was, to the 
state of things previous to the year 1830, 
Let it be borne in mind, too, that the Em- 
peror of Russia governed Poland, not as 
Emperor of Russia, but as K ing of Poland, 
He was far from saying that the Govern 
ment ought to interfere actively in the 
matter, but at the same time it would be 
well if the Government brought all those 
facts to the notice of the Russian Govern- 
ment, provided a favourable opportunity 
offered. It was impossible but that a feel 
ing of sympathy for a people who had ad- 
hered with such pertinacity to their ancient 
constitution, and who, at the same time, 
had exhibited so much wisdom, should not 
be inspired throughout the rest of Europe. 
Nothing would be more impolitie than for 
this country to evince any bitterness in the 
matter ; nothing less likely to conduce to 
the benefit of the Poles themselves; but 
he did hope the Government would seize 
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MEXICO—ESCAPE OF GENERAL 
MIRAMON.—QUESTION. 


Loro WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs a ques- 
tion respecting the present state of affairs 
in Mexico. The House was aware that 
General Miramon had committed all kinds 
of excesses, raised forced loans on Her 
Majesty’s subjects, butchered his fellow- 
countrymen in cold blood, and completed 
the catalogue of his crimes by breaking 
jnto and violating the sanctity of the Bri- 
tish Legation in Mexico, and stealing from 
thence the sum of 600,900 dollars, the 
property of British bondholders. For this 
gross breach of international law his pun- 
ishment had been demanded by the British 
Government; but his escape had been per- 
mitted by the French Minister; he had 
been allowed to assume and to desecrate 
the French uniform, and in that disguise 
he reached the French ship of war Le 
Mercure, commanded by Captain Le Roy. 
Captain Aldham, the commander of Her 
Majesty’s brig Valorous, on hearing of 
this, addressed a letter to Captain Le 
Roy, informing him 

“That General Miramon had been guilty of a 
gross violation of international law in having 
authorized and caused the house of the British 
Legation to be broken into, and a large sum of 
money to be seized belonging to British subjects ; 
and trusting that, if any who may be implicated in 
30 grave an offence should be on board, or under 
the protection of the French flag, Captain Le Roy 
would see the imperative necessity of their being 
handed over to the authorities at Vera Cruz for 
the purpose of their being brought to trial.” 


After receipt of this letter, General Mira- 
mon was transferred to a Spanish ship, 
and the French captain sent a short and 
not very courteous answer, justifying his 
conduct on the ground of giving protection 
to a political refugee. To this Captain 
Aldham sent a reply, in which he stated— 


“The undersigned would remark that no allu- 
sion whatever was made in his letter to the political 
acts of General Miramon ; but, as a British offi- 
cer, he would have been highly wanting in his 
duty had he not notified to Captain Le Roy what 
he probably was not aware of, the flagrant viola- 
tion and spoliation of the British Legation by 
General Miramon, an outrage that was most in- 
dignantly protested against by the Spanish Am- 
bassador. Such outrages against legation rights 
and international law the undersigned submits 
all nations are equally interested in repressing. 
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Captain Le Roy is well aware that British ships 
have ever been an asylum for purely political refu- 
gees, and a British officer would be unworthy of 
his position should he suggest anything at variance 
with the principle so well recognized ; the present 
case is of a widely different nature, and it was in 
this light that the undersigned submitted it to the 
notice of Captain Le Roy.” 


To this Captain Le Roy returned a more 
courteous answer, but still eluded the ques- 
tion whether General Miramon had been 
received on board the French vessel or not. 
He quite agreed with Captain Aldham that 
General Miramon could by no means be re- 
garded as a mere political refugee; he might 
be designated a robber and a burglar who 
had broken into a house and stolen money 
and was out of the pale of international law. 
If the privileges conferred by the assump- 
tion of the French uniform, the protection 
of the French Minister, and the sanctity 
of a French ship of war were thus abased 
and prostituted, international law would 
become a farce. Believing that the French 
captain had exceeded his orders, he begged 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any in- 
formation respecting the proceedings of the 
French Minister in Mexico, and Captain 
Le Roy, commanding the French brig of 
war Le Mercure, in assisting the escape of 
General Miramon frum Mexico; and if so, 
whether he has applied to the French Go- 
vernment for any explanation of such pro- 
ceeding ? 


FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN SYRIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL asked the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What system of Government was to be es- 
tablished in the Lebanon upon the with- 
drawal thence of the French troops? It 
seemed to him that the interests of human- 
ity were deeply involved in this question. 
The noble Lord in stating in June or July 
last the reasons which led to the armed in- 
tervention of the great Powers in Syria, ob- 
served that ‘‘ the object of the interver- 
tion was to secure such measures being 
adopted as would prevent a repetition of 
those outrages to which the Christian po- 
pulation had been we ros On Mon- 
day last the noble Lord informed the 
House that arrangements had been come 
to by the Five Powers, according to which 
the armed occupation of Syria was to cease 
on the 5th June next. He (Mr. Monsell) 
thought it a mistake that any one Power 
should have been allowed alone to hoist 
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her flag in that country ; the intervention 
ought to have been jointly prosecuted, and 
in that event the indisposition which natu- 
rally existed to allow any one foreign nation 
to get a footing in Syria would not have 
clashed with the interests of the Syrian 
Christians as was now, unfortunately, the 
case, He wanted to know what would be 
their position on the 5th of June when the 
French troops were withdrawn? Were 
these poor people to be handed over to 
Turkish protection? For the last twenty 
years—sinee the period when a change 
was unfortunately made by the influence of 
this country in the system under which the 
Lebanon had been governed—the Chris- 
tians in Syria had been entrusted to Turk- 
ish protection, which had proved to be no- 
thing but Turkish oppression of the worst 
kind. Hon. Members who had looked 
into the blue books which from time to 
time had been laid upon the table, must be 
aware that in 1841 Lord Aberdeen com- 
plained that the Turks were the cause of the 
sufferings of the Maronites by arming one 
portion of the population against the other. 
Colonel Rose made a similar statement in 
1845. The late Admiral Sir Charles Na- 
pier declared that, notwithstanding all the 
glory he had won at Acre; one of his bit- 
terest thoughts was that he had any part 
in establishing the Turkish domination 
in that country. Could Turkish protec- 
tion, he ventured to ask the House, be 
more trusted now than at any of these pe- 
riods? The Turks made the fairest pro- 
mises, but they always broke them in the 
most shameless mannef. Besides, Ma- 
homedan fanaticism was now deeper and 
more extended than ever. It had shown 
itself at Jeddo, at Mosul, at Aleppo; and 
only the other day the preliminaries of a 
massacre were discovered at Damascus. 
The noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had 
endeavoured, rather unfairly, to prejudice 
the House and the country against the 
Christian population of the Lebanon. The 
fact was that the Maronites were as indus- 
trious and as well-conducted a people as 
any to be found in Europe. The noble 
Lord had stated that great atrocities had 
been perpetrated upon the Druses by the 
Maronites. It was a fact, however, that 
during the time of the French occupation 
not more than 200 Druses were put to death 
by the Maronites, while no fewer than 400 
Maronites were assassinated by the Druses. 
In one small village, during the residence 
there of a gentleman of the name of 
Scheffer for one week in the last winter, 
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nine Maronites were murdered. He 
upon the noble Lord to recollect that weg, 
cupied a very peculiar position with 

to the Syrian question. If through our jg. 
fluence all protection was taken away from 
the Christians of the Lebanon, and if ah 
wards a massacre such as took place lag 
year occurred, it would be impossible to 
vent the other Powers of Europe from tak. 
ing far stronger measures than they had 
done. The people of the Lebanon wer 
once a happy and contented race ; but the 
Government under which they lived was 
destroyed by our influence, and that fact 
imposed upon us a heavy weight of te 
sponsibility. He entreated the noble Lori 
to take care that before European protes. 
tion was removed such a form of govern. 
ment should be established as should en- 
able the Druses and Maronites, who, if 
they were left alone by the Turks, would 
live together as peaceably as they haddonein 
former times, to protect themselves against 
Turkish intrigues. No long time could be 
necessary for arriving at such a state of 
things, and his own impression was that if 
a fitting person were placed at the head of 
affairs in the Lebanon he would find little 
difficulty, without European aid, in reunit- 
ing the Druses and the Maronites, and in 
reinstating them in that position of happi- 
ness from which they had so long been 
displaced. He would conelude by ask 
ing the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, what system of Government is to 
be established in the Lebanon upon the 
withdrawal from thence of the French 
troops ? 


EXTRADITION TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE ANDERSON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY begged to say, before 
putting the question of which he had given 
notice respecting the case of the fugitive 
slave Anderson, that he did not ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to produce any papers that could 
cause inconvenience or detriment to the 
public service. He saw by an American 
newspaper that all the papers had been 
laid, or were going to be laid, before 
the American Senate ; and if any portioa 
of the Correspondence should see the light, 
it was better they should not have itin bits 
and scraps as received second-hand from 
America, but that it shoald be laid before 
the House in a complete and direct shape. 
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He might mention a circumstance not 
nerally known—namely, that at the time 
the Extradition Treaty was discussed in the 
Senate of the United States in 1842, it 
was clearly recognized in the debate that 
took place at that time that a case perfectly 
allel to the present case of the slave 
Anderson might, and probably would, arise 
in which a person endeavouring to escape 
from servitude might in self-defence take 
away life. The person who brought the 
ease prominently before the Senate of the 
United States, and showed that the case 
would in all probability arise, was the 
Senator from that very State from which 
this slave had escaped—namely, Mr. Ben- 
ton, the Senator for Missouri. He made 
use of these words in that portion of his 
h referring to the extradition clause 

of the Ashburton Treaty— 


«This Treaty intervenes the judiciary, and re- 
quires two decisions from a judge or magistrate 
before the governor can act. This nullifies the 
Treaty in all that relates to fugitive slaves guilty 
of crimes against their master. In the eye of the 
British law they have no master, and can commit 
no offence against such a person in asserting their 
liberty against him, even unto death. A slave 
may kill his master if necessary to his escape. 
This is legal under British law. Killing his master 
in defence of his liberty is no offence in the eye of 
British law or British people, and no slave will 
ever be given up for it. 

“Better far leave things as they are. Forgers 
are now given up in Canada, by executive autho- 
rity, when they fly to that province. This is done 
inthe spirit of good neighbourhood, and because 
all honest Governments have an interest in sup- 
pressing crimes and expelling criminals. The Go- 
vernor acts from a sense of propriety, and the 
dictates of decency and justice. Not so with the 
Judge: he must go by the law, and when there is 
no law against the offence he has nothing to justify 
him in delivering the offender.” 


It was very clear, therefore, that we were 
not endeavouring to strain the provisions 
of the treaty. In conclusion, he begged 
to ask the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it 
is his intention to lay before the House 
the Correspondence that has passed be- 
tween the English and American Govern- 
ments on the subject of the fugitive slave 
Anderson ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I must say 
that it is not very convenient to the public 
interest that the state of our foreign re- 
lations should be made the subject of 
weekly diseussion in this House. At 
the same time I wish to give every ex- 
planation I can in answer to the numer- 
4 questions which have been addressed 

me. 
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The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Duncombe) has asked for information with 
reference to a transaction which has na- 
turally attracted considerable attention— 
namely, the sending of Her Majesty’s ship 
Banshee to bring eertain arms from the 
Principalities to Constantinople. The facts 
are somewhat complicated, and would iead 
me fer if I were to enter upon a full ex- 
planation; but the main points may be 
briefly stated. It became known to the 
Government a year ago that there was a 
party on the borders of Austria and on 
the borders of Turkey who had conceived 
the plan of throwing off the authority both 
of the Austrian Government and the Turk- 
ish Government, and of making a consi- 
derable State out of Hungary, the Prin- 
cipalities, Bosnia, and other Provinces in 
that part of Europe. It was for some 
time supposed that this was a very wild 
scheme and one not likely to gain support; 
but in the course of the year it was ru- 
moured that arms were about to be con- 
veyed to Constantinople, and thence to the 
Black Sea. The Government of the Sul- 
tan naturally felt alarmed at this proceed- 
ing. They considered that Prince Couza 
being one of the tributaries of the Perte, 
and the Prineipalities being in fact Turk- 
ish territory, it could not be permitted that 
great depéts of arms should be formed in 
them, and that refugees from various parts 
of Europe should assemble there with the 
view of making war upon the two Govern- 
ments of Turkey and Austria. Some cor- 
respondenee took place upon the subject ; 
the vessels in which the arms—cannon and 
muskets—had been taken to the Principa- 
lities were Sardinian vessels ; and in the 
end the Turkish Government applied to 
the representatives of the different Powers. 
Our opinion was that these arms should be 
taken back to Constantinople and seques- 
trated there. The opinion of the French 
representative was that the arms should 
be taken back to Genoa whence they had 
eome. In the end Prince Couza agreed 
that this latter course should be adopted. 
At that time the Danube was frozen over, 
and it was, therefore, impossible to remove 
the arms. Lately there has been some 
difficulty as to the removal, owing to the 
Sardinian vessels having gone away with 
other freights. The British Ambassador 
at Constantinople said that, if permitted to 
do so, he was quite ready to send Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Banshee to bring the arms 
away; and upon his applying to me I said 
that Her Majesty’s Government would, if 
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the representatives were agreed that these 
arms should be brought away, have no 
objection to the employment of that ves- 
sel. Accordingly the Banshee was sent, 
and a great part of the arms were brought 
away. It seems to me that this was a 
measure of self-defence on the part of the 
Sultan’s Government, and that, in acting 
as we did, England had only acted as one 
friendly Power towards another friendly 
Power. 

A question was asked by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord William Graham) with re- 
spect to the proceedings of the French 
Minister in Mexico and Captain Le Roy. 
Neither in the Foreign Office nor in the 
Admiralty are there any despatches upon 
that subject. I have seen a private letter 
stating that General Miramon had escaped 
on board a French man-of-war; but I have 
no official intelligence of such an occur- 
renee. General Miramon was for some 
time, it must be recollected, the head of a 
Government which was recognised by Great 
Britain, by France, by Spain, and by other 
Powers. His acts were at no time very 
commendable; and in some cases generals, 
who were acting under his orders, commit- 
ted what we thought were horrible atroci- 
ties; and towards the close of his reign, 
when it seemed hopeless that he should be 
able to maintain himself in Mexico, he 
broke open a room in the British Legation 
where certain merchants had deposited a 
very large sum of money. That was a clear 
act of robbery; and our Chargé d’ Affaires 
naturally and properly asked that those 
who had been concerned in that act of 


Extradition Treaty with 


robbery, in the name of the Government, 
should be made personally responsible for 


their misdeeds. One person was, I be- 
lieve taken, but General Miramon escaped 
through the villages of the country, and it 
is said embarked on board a French ship 
of war. Whether there is any truth in 
that report I cannot say, and until I know 
all the circumstances of the case I should 
not undertake to make any representation 
to the French Government on the subject. 

A very important question has been 
raised by my noble Friend the Member for 
Hastings (Lord H. Vane) with regard to 
the condition of Poland. I wish to speak 
upon that subject with very great reserve. 
There is at present no question which im- 
mediately concerns the interests of this 
country, and the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Russia is not sufficiently known to 
us to justify us in pronouncing an opinion; 
but this much I must say, that according 

Lord John Russell 
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to the reports of our Consul, there hay; 
been an unfortunate conflict in the stregy 
of Warsaw, and several persons hayj 
been killed, the conduct of the people im, 
mediately after that occurrence, and While 
they were moved by great indignation an 
excitement, showed on their part grey 
forbearance and a great desire to keep the 
peace of the town. A popular commitig 
was organized, and one of the first actsof 
that committee was to desire that all 


sons should give up their arms; and, ag. 
cordingly, a great many arms were give: 


up both in Warsaw and by farmers and 
peasants in the neighbourhood who brought 
their weapons into that city. The p 

of Warsaw are at present, therefore, entire. 
ly disarmed, possessing, of course, the 
moral power which belongs to them, but 
with directions from their leaders that n 
breach of the peace should be permitted, 
I think that that conduct on their part has 
entitled them to be heard upon any peti. 
tion whieh they may present to their Sove 
reign the Emperor of Russia, as Kingof 
Poland, with reference to any grievances 
from which they may have suffered. As 
to the petition which is said to have been 
presented to the Emperor and the conees 
sions which have been made we are per- 
fectly uninformed ; but there are two 
things which we may take as certain— 
one, that instead of any measures of se 
verity having been adopted towards the 
people of Warsaw all the measures which 
have been taken have been measures of 
mildness and conciliation; and, therefore, 
it is open to us to hope that whatever 
further measures may be adopted will 
be directed to the improvement of the con 
dition of the people of Poland, and not 
to their punishment for the attityde which 
they have assumed. There is another 
observation which cannot fail to be made, 
which is, that the Emperor of Russia has 
sinee his accession to the throne shown 
the greatest desire to improve the condi 
tion of his subjects. He has relieved from 
servitude many millions of his people—a 
measure which has often been proposed 
but always rejected as dangerous, but oné 
which is about to be carried out. These 
are reasons why we should hope well as to 
the future condition of the Polish subjects 
of the Czar of Russia, and should act ae 
cording to our well-known and recogni 
rule of not interfering with regard to the 
internal affairs of other countries without 
some very great and influential reasons. 
I certainly do no not think it necessary t@ 
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make any representation to the Emperor | mitted, that villages may not be destroyed 
of Russia. No doubt every one in this by Maronites or Druses, without sufficient 
country will watch with great interest the | protection being given by the Turks. But 
course of these proceedings; but I do not | this question occurs—The dangers which 
think that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s existed last year having been overcome, 
Government to interfere in the present and the presence of European troops and 
state of affairs. | the intervention of Europe having shown 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member both to the Turks and to other persons 
for the County of Limerick (Mr. Monsell) that the nations of Europe are disposed to 
asked me @ question with reference to the interfere when necessary, are we to go on ~ 
future government of the Lebanon. That for ever with an European occupation of 
js a subject which is attended with many Syria? If so that occupation would amount 
and serious difficulties. The opinion of to taking the country out of the hands of 
the British Commissioner in Syria is that the Turks. We may say—and say truly 
the best course to take would be to estab- —that the Government of the Turks is a 
lish, if possible, a good Government over | very imperfect Government. Still Syria 
the whole of Syria with a special arrange- | is a country subject to the Sultan—one of 
ment for the protection of the Christians. | the provinces of an empire the integrity of 
To that is was objected that such an ar-| which we have guaranteed; and if we 
rangement would be injurious to the rights | were to say that we would undertake, not 
of the Sultan. Other plans have been sug- | by French troops—I do not mean to raise 
gested, and the last accounts from Syria | that question—but by French, Russian, or 
represent the Commissioners as being still British troops, permanently to occupy that 
engaged in endeavouring to establish good | country, that would be, in fact, transfer- 
veroment in Syria. I cannot agree with | ring its sovereignty to the other Powers of 
the right hon. Gentleman in thinking that | Europe. Well, the Sultan declared the 
the Christians of Syria are the only persons | other day that the Pasha whom he has 
to whom our humanity ought to be ex- sent, having the eommand of 25,000 troops, 
tended. [Mr. Monsexi: I never said s0.], is able to maintain tranquillity in Syria; 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke entirely | and Her Majesty’s Government are dis- 
of the sufferings of the Christians, and did | posed to put faith in that declaration. But 
not take any notice of what had been suffer- | the other Powers of Europe are determined 
ed by others. Now, while it is our duty as | that the occupation shall continue for some 
far as possible to provide a Government | time longer—till the 5th of June ; but be- 


which shall secure the Christians against | fore that time—I expect in the course of 


the repetition of these atrocities, I cannot | the present month—the future government 
but think that it is also our duty to secure, | of the Lebanon will be discussed. Having 
if possible, justice for the Druses, many | perfurmed the duty of suppressing the 
of whom have, as described by the hon. | massacres, we certainly do not think it de- 
Baronet opposite (Sir James Fergusson) | sirable that there should be a permanent 
confined their attention to the cultivation | occupation of Syria by foreign troops. 

of their gardens or small possessions, and; With respect to the last question put by 
have conducted themselves in a most in-| the hon. Member for Galway County (Mr. 
offensive manner. What we are endea-| Gregory) as to the correpondence that has 
vouring to do is to establish a Government | passed between the English and American 
which shall equally protect all the inhabi- | Governments on the subject of the fugitive 
tants of the Lebanon. The right hon. | slave Anderson, the hon. Gentleman seem- 
Gentleman says that it was not right to|ed to think that there had been some re- 
have an exclusively French occupation, | monstrance on the part of the Government, 
but seems to approve of having an Euro-| or some correspondence, after the case of 
pean occupation as long as there is any | Anderson had been considered both in Ca- 
fear of massacres being repeated. Now,/|nada and this country. Now what the 
I must say that all the accounts which I | American Government did was of the very 
have read have shown that the Maronites| simplest character. They stated that a 
and the Druses have violent animosities | man of colour had been guilty of murder, 
against each other ; that the Turks have) without saying what his name was or any- 
not behaved well with regard to either of | thing else; and we said, on our part, that the 
them ; and, therefore, that you can have | man shouid be given up, if there was found 
no perfect security that there may not be| to be no objection. I have no objection to 
outrages, that murder may not be com-| give the Correspondence ; but if produced 
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there ought to be added to it the directions 
of the Secretary of State to the Governor 
of Canada, upon whom depended, in the 
first instance, the question whether the 
man should be given up. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a very valuable and im- 

rtant quotation of what was said by Mr. 

enton, the senator of Missouri, to the 
effect that slaves were not to be given up 
on account of erimes they might commit in 
order to vindicate or secure their freedom. 
A statement to this effect was made in the 
English House of Commons as well as in 
the American Senate. This being the case, 
he could not see that any difficulty was 
likely to arise between the two Govern- 
ments. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday, 
8th April. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS, 
RESOLUTION, ; 


Mr. B. COCHRANE moved “ Tha 
the Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Appointments 
proves that the present system of Exami- 
nation should be modified, in order to meet 
the requirements of the Public Service. 
The hon. Gentleman was proceeding to 


comment upon the Report of the Select 
Committee, when— 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present ; House counted ; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

House adjourned at half after 


Nine o’clock, till Monday 
8th April. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 8, 1861. 


Mrnotzs.] Pustic Birts—1° Queen’s Prison, &c. 
2° London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance ; 
Tadustrial Schools ; Election Law Amendment; 
Consolidated Fund (£3,000,000). 
8° Bankruptey and Insolvency; Exchequer Bills ; 
Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 


THE KOSSUTH NOTES, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
ask the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department a ques- 
tion, of which he had given notice. The 
right hon. Baronet stated, in the course of 
the discussion which took place the other 
day, that the note handed by Sir R. Mayne 
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to Count Apponyi, for the use of the Ep. 
peror of Austria in the Court of C , 
was brought to the office of Sir R. Mayne 
by a constable. He (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
wished to ask the number and letter of the 
Policeman from whom Sir R. Mayne ry. 
ceived the Kossuth Note; the mode jg 
which the Policeman became possessed of 
the note, Whether he is still in the ranks of 
the Metropolitan Police Force, and, if not, 
when he left ? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, that whey 
on previous occasions the hon. Gentlemaa 
had brought this subject before the attep. 
tion of the House, he (Sir George Lewis) 
had informed the House that neither Sir 
R. Mayne nor himself had given any in 
structions to the police about procuring 
information in respect to the notes. He 
had also stated that if any improper use 
had been made by the Government of the 
information so received he was responsi- 
ble for it. Under these circumstances it 
was not, he conceived necessary for him 
to give any further information upon the 
point. He might, however, state that no 
steps had been taken by Government for 
the removal of the policeman from the 
force, and he was still a member of that 
establishment. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL, 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought some 
explanation was due on the part of 
those who, like himself, had opposed the 
Bill of last Session ; but he supported the 
present measure, inasmuch as it was based 
upon different principles. As the Billnow 
stood, many objections to the measure of 
last Session had been removed. The Bill 
of last Session proposed to pension off, at 
their full salary, all the existing Commis 
sioners, but the present Bill utilised them, 
and allowed them to retire on a pension of 
two-thirds their present income. The Bill 
of last Session took away many of the safe 
guards which the mercantile community 
had against fraudulent debtors by the man- 
ner in which, while assimilating the law of 
bankiuptey to traders and non-traders, it 
made the same acts of bankruptcy apply 
to both, reducing in numbers those which 
at present applied to traders alone. There 
was another portion of the Bill of which 
the mercantile interests highly approved, 
It was that which provided that all deeds 
of composition should be registered i 
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the Court of Bankruptcy, and should 
also be open to the inspection of the 
creditors. That was a provision which 
would prevent men getting credit upon 
false pretences. Another important im- 
yement was, that all trials for misde- 
meanour arising out of the Act were placed 
in the hands of the Judge of the courts, 
which would relieve the creditor from the 
expense of following the fraudulent trader 
into a criminal court, where the whole ex- 
pense of the proceedings would fall upon 
him. There was, however, one part of the 
Bill to which a strong objection was still 
entertained. It was considered that it took 
away too much of that control now exer- 
cised by the official and placed too much 
wer in the hands of the trade assignee. 
here was, too, in the Bill a clause which 
he hoped to see altered in ‘another place.” 
He alluded to the clause making it an act 
of bankruptey in a person to suffer an ex- 
ecution to be levied upon his property. 
That provision whilst it took away all the 
rewards of diligence from the man who 
sought to recover his debt, deprived him 
at the same time of all the costs to which 
he was put in bringing the debtor's estate 
into that condition, that the assets might 
be equally divided amongst all the credi- 
tors. He did not object to this new 
act of bankruptey, but he did not think 
that a man who had gone to the expense of 
suing another for a debt, and obtained 
judgment should not only lose that debt, 
but also the costs of the suit. On the 
whule, if these alterations were made else- 
where he believed the Bill would give 
general satisfaction to the mercantile com- 
munity. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Postmaster General may di- 
rect Officers in Post Office to receive De- 

its), 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer meant to favour the Committee with 
any further information on the details of 
the Bill than that he had already given, 
but it seemed to him that Parliament was 


almost in total ignorance of the man- 
ner in which it was proposed that the sys- 
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tem should be worked. The three first 
clauses of the Bill gave the Postmaster 
General power to establish a post-office 
savings bank in any part of the country 
wherever @ money-order office at present 
existed. He proposed to take the power 
to stablish by the machinery of the Bill 
a great national bank with branches all 
over the country, at any one of which 
branches it would be in the power of any 
person to deposit any amount of money, 
and receive in return a certificate or piece 
of paper, duly stamped at the central 
office, on the production of which at any 
subsequent period he would be entitled to 
have his money back again. Such was 
what he understood to be the effect of 
those clauses, and it was all the informa- 
tion which the Committee and the country 
had with regard to the machinery of this 
system. They did not know how many 
clerks were to be employed, or what would 
be the expense of its management. He 
could quite admit the inconvenience of im- 
posing restrictions on any department 
which was about to try a new experiment 
and from which he hoped good would arise; 
but still he thought it was desirable to 
make the new system correspond as far as 
it was possible with the existing system 
of savings banks. Under the present sys- 
tem there were certain limits imposed on 
depositors, so that no man could deposit 
more than £30 in one year nor have more 
than £150 in all. He understood it was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
that all the restrictions and limitations im- 
posed by the present law were to apply 
to the depositors of the new post-office 
savings banks. But he did not see how 
it was possible to ascertain that those 
limits had been reached in the case of any 
one depositor. How was any one to know 
how much stood to a depositor’s account 
in more than one post-office? What was 
to prevent a man from depositing one sum 
at Falmouth and another at Newcastle, 
and on producing his papers at any one of 
these banks he would be entitled to re- 
ceive back his money? On all these points 
very little information had been given. He 
had read the paper which Mr. Sykes, who 
took credit for being the immediate sug- 
gester of the scheme, put forward, and he 
had also had the pleasure of some infor- 
mation on this subject, but still he was at 
a loss to comprehend how the great scheme 
of a central bank was to be brought within 
the limits of the present law. Again, 
every depositor in a savings bank was en- 
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titled to have his account made out as 
often as he pleased ; but how was that to 
be done by a central bank in London, es- 
pecially in the case of an individual who 
might be constantly moving about from 
one part of the country to another ? Again, 
how would the accounts of the post-office 
savings bank be made up—what check or 
audit would there be—who would know 
whether the accounts were correct or not? 
In the case of the ordinary savings banks 
a depositor was generally a known man ; 
but nothing of the kind would take place 
under the new system. They would have 
no hold on the depositor or the depositor 
on them. He must frankly say he could 
not see from all that was yet before them 
how the accounts could be correctly kept 
from year to year, and he would be very 
glad of information on these points. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that although he was of opi- 
nion that it would be more convenient to 
to enter into the explanations of the various 
parts of the subject, minute and complex 
as they were, upon each clause as it came 
on for discussion, he thought it right at 
the same time to make a reply in such 
general terms to the right hon. Gentleman 
as might be deemed a sufficient answer to 
the questions which he had just put. The 
scheme, then, on which the new system 
would be based was one in accordance with 
which the savings banks’ accounts of the 
different depositors would be kept in Lon- 
don, those accounts forming portion of the 
general cash transactions taking place be- 
tween the several local postmasters—who 
would merely be the recipients and trans- 
mitters of the money through the Post 
Office—and the head of that department. 
For the due conduct of the new business 
which the Bill would create there were 
already a set of rules in existence relative 
to credit and the control of accounts, which, 
he believed, would be found amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose without the introduc- 
tion of any new principle. I'he Postmaster 
General, for example, as matters now 
stood, took security from his subordinate 
in charge of a money-order office; and if 
it were found that, under the operation of 
the Bill that security did not correspond 
with the augmented amount of money pass- 
ing through his hands, then the Postmaster 
General might, as he constantly did at 

resent, require that the security should 
be increased. He might add that it was 
matter of astonishment that the working 
of the money-order system was so safe that 
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while £330,000,000 had under it beey 
transmitted from all parts of the coun 
to their various destinations, the amount of 
the defaleations had reached only £6,000 
—an amount which was, he believed, mors 
than covered by the sums represented by 
unclaimed money-orders which remained 
in the hands of the public. But be thatas 
it might, the mode in which the new s 
tem would be carried out would be that the 
accounts of the depositors would be k 
by the Postmaster General in London, the 
whole of the different sums being trang 
mitted by schedule from day to day as the 
local postmaster received them, and the 
Postmaster General would acknowledge the 
receipt to the local postmaster. The de 
positor would be provided with a form 
which, when desirous of reclaiming his 
money, he might transmit to the Post 
master General, who would thereupon au- 
thorize the local postmaster to refund the 
sum demanded in the event that the state 
of his account showed the depositor to be 
entitled to its receipt. He might further 
observe that it was his intention to propose 
the omission of Clause 8, an omission which 
no doubt would receive the approbation of 
his right hon. Friend. He also intended 
to fix the rate of interest payable on de- 
posits under the Bill at £2 10s. per cent, 
thus dealing, in his opinion, in the most 
effective manner with the objections of 
those who had an interest in the existing 
savings banks, and who might very natu- 
rally and justifiably entertain a fear that 
if the present rate of interest were main- 
tained under the new system an undue 
temptation to depositors to withdraw the 
sums now inserted in their names would 
be afforded. By taking the course, how- 
ever, which he had indicated all suspicion 
of unfairness would be avoided. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Legal title of Depositor to 
repayment), 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to propose, by way 
of Amendment, the omission of the last 
member of the Clause but one—that which 
related to the Parliamentary title to be 
constituted by means of the Bill. The 
main object of the measure was to afford 
the depositor who might place his small 
savings in the hands of the Government 
the security of the State for the money 
thus invested. That being so, next arose 
the question how that security was to be 
created. It might be said that it could be 
conveyed by means of the acknowledgment 
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which would be put in the hands of the 
depositor when making his investment, and 
by the entry in his book which it was pro- 
yided should be made by the local post- 
master and attested by the stamp of his 
office and the writing of his initials. But 
then came the difficulty, that if these docu- 
ments were to constitute a sufficient title 
to immediate repayment of the sum lodged, 
the transaction would be subjected to the 
discretion and integrity of the local post- 
master, unaccompanied by any effectual 
check. _ It was plain, he thought, that the | 
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apply for a further extension of time till he 
did. The Amendment of which he had 
given notice provided that the deposit book 
should be conclusive evidence of title for a 
period of ten days only. Long before the 
lapse of that period the depositor would 
have received an acknowledgment from the 
Postmaster General; but, to provide for 
every conceivable case, he was to be en- 
titled to apply for a further extension of 
time in the event of a delay in the trans- 
mission of the acknowledgment from Lon- 
don. Thus the clause as amended would 


security of the State ought only to be | give the depositor State security from the 
given by means of an acknowledgment moment he lodged his deposit, and at the 
from head quarters—in other words, from | same time would place in the hands of the 
the Postmaster General in London, after! Postmaster General that control over his 
the deposit had been received in London, | officers in the country which formed an 
and after it had been entered in the ac- | essential part of the scheme. It would be 
counts at the chief office. The deposit observed that the clause contemplated the 
book, therefore, ought not to give a statu-| receipt of deposits as low as ls. The re- 
tory title at all, but the depositor ought to ceipt of such deposits, of course, would not 
remain without a Parliamentary title until of itself be remunerative; but he was 
he received an acknowledgment from the | satisfied that the average amount of de- 
Postmaster General of the receipt of his | posits would be remunerative ; and, on the 
deposit. But then came the difficulty what other hand, the receipt of deposits as low 


was to be done for the depositor in the , 
short interval between the time when he. 
made his deposit and the time when he’ 
received an acknowledgment from London. | 
That interval would be a very short one; 


in the vast majority of cases it would not | 
exceed a couple of days; but, at the same | 
time, the depositor ought not to be left | 
even for a single hour in the position of 
being exposed to the possibility of fraud 
and loss by the defalcations of the local 


postmaster. For that reason he proposed , 
to insert words in the clause to the effect | 
that the moment a deposit was made the 
simple entry in the deposit book should , 
for a limited time constitute a Parliamen- 
tary title. It was necessary to give the 
title for a limited time, because otherwise | 
the depositor would have no interest in 


as ls. would be a material aid to the for- 
mation of habits of economy and providence 
among the poor. He would, therefore, 
conclude by proposing his Amendment, 
which was as follows:—In clause 2, after 
‘« Postmaster General,’’ omit all the words 
down to ‘‘acknowledgment,”’ and insert, 


“ And, in order to allow a reasonable time for 
the receipt of the said acknowledgment, the entry 
by the proper officer in the depositors’ book shall 
also be conclusive evidence of title for ten days 
from the judgment of the deposit ; and if the said 
acknowledgment shall not have been received by 
the depositor through the post within ten days, 
and he shall, before or upon the expiry thereof, 
demand the said acknowledgment from the Post- 
master General, then the entry in his book shall 
be conclusive evidence of title during another term 
of ten days, and toties quoties.” 


Mr. SLANEY said, he thought the mea- 


obtaining an acknowledgment from the | sure would be attended with the greatest 
Postmaster General, and in that case the possible benefit to the working classes, and 
Government could not reckon upon him ashe hoped it might pass into law without 
an ally in possessing himself of that which unnecessary delay. But he thought the 
would constitute the only effectual check minimum for deposits ought to be raised 
of the Postmaster General in London upon | above the sum fixed by the right hon. 
his officers in the country. Hence the Gentleman. If the interest to be paid in 
necessity for giving him a motive for ac- | these banks was lower than the interest 
quiring the acknowledgment of the Post-| paid by the ordinary savings banks, he did 
master General and that motive could | not see why deposits should not be made by 
only be applied by limiting in point of | the same depositor in various places. He 
time the security afforded by the deposit | thought no limits should be placed on the 
book, leaving the depositor, if he did not | providence of the labouring classes. 

receive an acknowledgment from London| Mr. VANCE said, his constitnents ap- 
within the period specified in the clause, to | prehended that this was, in some degree, 
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a measure of centralization. The accounts 
with local postmasters in the case of the 
Money Order Office in Ireland and Scot- 
land were kept in Dublin and Edinburgh 
by the Accountants-General there ; but the 
Bill seemed to provide that the accounts of 
the post office savings banks should be 
kept in London alone. He saw no reason 
why there should be a difference between 
the two departments in this respect. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought there was no 
ground for the hon. Member’s apprehen- 
sion. The course of money transactions 
would be the same under this Bill as under 
the money-order system. Though London 
would be a centre, yet Dublin and Edin- 
burgh would be subordinate centres, be- 
cause one part of the business could not be 
separated from the other parts. But he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
make further inquiry, and would be pre- 
pared to let the hon. Gentleman know 
exactly how the matter stood. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that having been 
absent from the House at the beginning 
of the discussion, he did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had expressed his views 
of what was likely to be the charge of car- 
rying this Act into execution. He (Mr. 


Ayrton) had given notice of a Motion to 
which the right bon, Gentleman had ob- 
jected owing to the state of public business, 
and the Motion had been deferred and now 
stood for the following day, just one day 


too late for the discussion. The object 
was to obtain an estimate as to the pro- 
bable charge of this new system, and as to 
the means which would be available for the 
payment of that charge. The right hon. 
Gentleman had assured the House in ge- 
neral terms that the measure would be 
self-supporting ; but they would be guilty 
of a great dereliction of duty if they did 
not obtain from the Minister some more 
definite statement, some positive informa- 
tion which would enable hon. Members not 
conversant with the details of the Post 
Office to judge whether his conclusion was 
well founded. Under the Bill a deposit of 
ls. might be received ; it might be de- 
manded back in a fortnight; he under- 
stood there would be no interest payable 
in that case; but the gain to the country 
would be rather infinitesimal—perhaps the 
fiftieth part of a farthing. The smallest 
deposit must be transmitted to the Post- 
master in London, who must open a ledger 


account for every customer, and the amount 
1 
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might have to be written of again and rm 
transmitted to the depositor at the end of 
the fortnight. It might be said that, 

nerally speaking, the sums would be much 
larger and deposited for longer periods, go 
that the operations would be remunerative; 
but he wanted to know on what data the 
Post Office had proceeded in estimating 
first the cost of remitting the deposits tg 
and from the Post Office, and next of cop. 
ducting the National Bank in London, The 
right hon. Gentleman might think it a small 
matter at present, but if the scheme reach, 
ed such proportions as he anticipated, the 
bank required in London would be an in. 
stitution larger than the Bank of England, 
An account must, as he had stated, be 
opened for every customer; it must be ba 
lanced and checked every year, or every 
half-year, and interest computed on every 
transaction, which would require a large 
number of clerks, and a very expensive es. 
tablishment. The right hon. Gentleman, 
then, ought to lay on the table some dis 
tinct statement of what he caleulated would 
be the charge of carrying out the scheme, 
It was all very well to talk of projects being 
self-sustaining, and even economical, but 
under such statements the Civ:l Service 
Estimates had, within the last thirty years, 
grown up by millions. Hon. Gentlemen 
might cry out about that increase, and write 
letters to the Prime Minister on the neces- 
sity of taking some steps to check it, but 
of what use was all this if, when a scheme 
came before them which must increase the 
public expenditure, they did not take the 
trouble to inform themselves on the sub 
ject? If they voted now without informa- 
tion they would have no right afterwards 
to complain if the expense turned out 
to be £200,000 a-year, as had been the 
ease with the county courts. A scheme 
for granting retiring annuities to the Civil 
Service had been brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman behind (Sir James 
Graham); it was described as self-sup- 
porting, deductions being made for that 
purpose of 5 per cent from the larger and 
2} per cent from the smaller salaries; but 
the Civil Service officers combined, they 
waited on Members of the House of Com- 
mons, reasoned with them, appealed to 
their sympathies, and placed them under 
such a pressure that in spite of the Go 
vernment a Bill was passed to relieve them 
of this 5 per cent and 24 per cent, and 
their retiring annuities were thrown on the 
public funds. So with regard to savings 
banks ; they had been in operation for 
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forty years, but no Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had ever had the courage to come 
down and bring before the House the 
question of subsidizing them. On that 
account they were annually paying a sum 
varying from £10,000 to £100,000, but 
Chancellors of the Exchequer did not call 
on the House to make it good out of the 
annual revenue; they avoided the ques- 
tion by adding the charge year after year 
to the national debt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed, in the meantime, to 
give only 24 per cent in the shape of 
interest, but if he got £20,000,000 or 
£30,000,000 of money into his hands 
would he be able to restrict the interest to 
that rate? They could not continue to 
pay £2 10s. while the fundholder received 
£3 5s. per cent if other investments yielded 
£4 or £5 per cent, or even a higher rate 
of interest. They must look at the rate of 
interest allowed by other bankers, for, by 
the measure, the Government would con- 
stitute themselves bankers. His argument 
was not a mere fanciful one, because it 
had been used by Mr. Huskisson himself, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, to in- 
duce the House to allow the poor depositors 
in the savings banks a higher interest than 
that obtained from Consols. The £2 10s. 
would therefore soon be raised to £3; and 


if the rate of interest continued high it 


would reach £3 5s. The maximum rate 
invariably became the standard, the mini- 
mum being regarded as an injustice. The 
scheme of a national bank, however plau- 
sible it might look at the outset, would 
lead to the most serious consequences. 
The Committee which sat on the subject, 
and of which he was a Member, came to 
the decided and unanimous opinion that it 
was desirable to separate the operation of 
banking for the people from the national 
Treasury. It was thought that these na- 
tional banks would act as a powerful in- 
ducement to the working men to intrust 
their money to the Government rather than 
to their own benefit societies, which were 
always identified with those trade societies 
which some hon. Gentleman regarded with 
so much aversion and horror. For his 
own part, he believed that those benefit 
and trade societies had been the means of 
regenerating the people of this country, 
and that their secial influence was most 
conservative. It had been admitted by a 
great advocate of Parliamentary Reform 
that the minds of the working classes were 
at present entirely preoccupied with the 
subject of those societies. Those institu- 
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tions had made the people connected with 
them thoughtful, and during the late dis- 
tress in London it had been found that no 
persons belonging to a trade or benefit so- 
ciety had applied for relief from public 
charity or through the medium of the 
poor-houses, because their members, from 
a feeling of self-respect, had engaged to 
maintain each other in sickness or in want, 
without having recourse to extraneous aid. 
It was therefore not expedient to discourage 
these societies by means of a national bank. 
In his opinion, the present savings banks, 
with all their imperfections, were infinitely 
preferable to a great Government institu- 
tion. It was desirable that the country 
gentlemen of England should take an in- 
terest in the welfare of the labouring popu- 
lation by which they were surrounded, and 
to supersede their exertions by the services 
of mere stipendiaries of the State would 
weaken that social system on which the 
liberties of the people were mainly founded. 
If, however, the present scheme was to be 
persisted in, care should be taken to pre- 
vent it from sliding into the condition imto 
which all other projects of the same kind 
had fallen, and sufficient guarantees ought 
to be provided for its continuance on its 
original footing. He trusted, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would give them 
some practical and definite information as 
to the cost of earrying out his scheme, 
and how he proposed that it should be de- 
frayed. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, the 
matter before the Committee was the se- 
cond clause of the Bill; and the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets need not 
have gone into the general question with 
regard to the Bill. But the hon. Member 
had spoken of the expenses that would be 
incurred by the working of the seheme. 
Now he (Mr. T. Hankey) apprehended 
that there would be no necessity for any 
additional book-keeping. The hon. Mem- 
ber had assumed that there would be two 
sets of books at each post-office; one being 
such as were now kept by the savings 
banks, and the other being such as were 
kept by the post-office money-order offices. 
But there was no such intention, as he be- 
lieved. The hon. Member had also re- 
marked that these small deposits would be 
left in the hands of the Government for so 
short a time that the system would not be 
remunerative. But in that respect he be- 
lieved the same rule would be followed that 
was adopted by the existing savings banks, 
and their experience showed that it was not 
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the habit of the people to deposit a shilling 
and then to withdraw it in a fortnight. 
Taking the average time for which deposits 
usually remained in the hands of bankers, 
it was sufficient to make that a remunera- 
tive business. The object of the Bill was 
to give the poor the same accommodation 
that was given them by existing savings 
banks, but to enable them to avail them- 
selves of it in an easier manner. He had 
made these observations because he was 
unwilling to submit in silence to the in- 
sinuation that he had given no considera- 
tion to the matter, but had voted blindfold 
for a scheme that might lead to unlimited 
expense. 

Mr. ALperman SIDNEY said, he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would give a full 
reply to the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, as the question 
of expense, both present and future, was a 
most serious one. As one conversant with 
figures he ventured to say that if the scheme 
were carried out the national establishments 
must be greatly augmented, and if it proved 
successful the establishment that would be 
required would be of the same gigantic pro- 
portions as the Bank of England. It was 


true that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given a low rate of interest ; but the 


argument of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets was that when the deposits had 
swelled to millions the depositors would not 
remain satisfied with a lower rate of in- 
terest than was paid to the national cre- 
ditor. He (Alderman Sidney) believed that 
the depositors would ignore the working 
expenses of the plan, and the country 
would be asked to defray the cost of a 
philanthropic scheme and give the highest 
rate of interest. He believed that the 
scheme was founded upon error; that it 
would interfere with the self-working of 
existing establishments, and would entail 
a large expense upon the country at large. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he must beg to be ex- 
cused from undertaking the task of giving 
a full reply to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, that being a 
duty beyond his powers. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets often gave to 
the House notable examples of his dis- 
cursive powers; but he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) never knew an occasion on 
which the hon. Member had more signalized 
himself than on the present. When the 
hon. Member rose into the air on eagle 
wing he passed over the limits of time and 
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space, and was not subject to any of the 
conditions that bound the efforts of ordi. 
nary mortals. He would, therefore, con. 
fine his reply to that portion of the hon, 
Member’s speech which seemed to bear 
practically on the working of the Bill. It 
might, however, be observed, that both 
his speech, and that of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, as they were di. 
rected entirely against the principle of the 
Bill, could hardly be quite in place on that 
occasion in Committee, when they were 
discussing the question whether the depo. 
sitor’s book should be conclusive evidence 
of title for ten days or for a longer period, 
But the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Hankey) had already given an an. 
swer to part of their objections. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) would at once admit that 
the consideration of expense was vital to 
the measure. It would be absurd for the 
Government and Parliament, even for the 
purpose of encouraging provident habits 
among the poor, to make the working 
classes of the country pensioners on the 
Exchequer. To such a principle he should 
be altogether opposed; and if such were 
found to be the operation of the Bill, it 
would be their duty to check and limit its 
operation, so as effectually to prevent so 
enormous an evil. But the hon. Member 
had alleged that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had showed some disinclina- 
tion to produce returns from the depart- 
ments of the Post Office, giving the caleu- 
lations, statements, and figures by which 
the officers of that department had satis- 
fied the Government that this would be a 
self-working and self-supporting system. 
Although it was, undoubtedly, in the power 
of the House of Commons to call for the 
most minute statements from every per- 
manent officer of the Government as well 
as from the Ministers of the Crown, yet 
such was not its practice; and if the House 
were to alter its practice in that respect 
the effect of it must be to divest the re- 
sponsible Ministers of all responsibility, 
and place it where it ought not to be. 
He begged the House to bear in mind 
that the present was an experimental sys- 
tem, while two opposite objections were 
made to it—one that it would do but little 
good, and the other that it would rise into 
a system of such enormous magnitude that 
it would require in time an establishment 
as large as the Bank of England to carry 
it out, and that it would create a great 
deal of patronage. Now, with regard to 
the question of patronage under the Bill, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have nothing to do. He would not ap- 

int a single clerk, and not half a dozen 
clerks would be appointed for a length of 
time after the passing of the Bill. If 
the system were to grow, the appoint- 
ments would be made by the Postmaster 
General exclusively. He did not think 
they could altogether get rid of the sys- 
tem of patronage, but it might be limited, 
and that appointments of this kind should 
be made by free and open competition was 
what he desired to see. He was, there- 
fore, entirely impregnable on the score of 
patronage. As to the expense of the sys- 
tem, any calculations on that point must 
be of an entirely hypothetical character. 
They must depend on certain assumptions 
as to the amount of business the savings 
banks would have to transact. Although 
he had hopes, and sanguine hopes as to 
the successful operation of the system he 
had not the slightest conception as to the 
amount of business that would be done. 
He did not know whether it would be 
moderate or exceedingly large, and he felt 
reluctant to deal with figures by anticipa- 
tion that might be falsified by the result. 
What he wished the Committee to ob- 
serve was—first, that the operation of the 
Bill would be gradual; and as the first 
year’s expenditure with the result of the 
measure would be laid before the House, 
the House would be in a position to judge 
of those results, and whether the system 
was likely to become self-supporting or 
to entail a charge on the public. The 
next point was that whatever was the ex- 
pense of the system it would be an expense 
that would be precisely adjusted to the ex- 
tension of its operation. It was not pro- 
posed to create a Jarge and new estab- 
lishment under highly-paid officers. The 
framework already existed, and everything 
would fall in with the existing machinery 
of the Post Office. It might admit of an 
extension, but that extension would be in 
precise proportion to the demand. As to 
the expense, he confessed he attached 
more weight to the experience of the Post 
Office authorities in the business of their 
department and what it had already accom- 
plished than to mere calculations of figures 
however plausible. The modern Post Office 
started upon the assumption, which was 
not believed at the time, that it could re- 
celve, carry, and deliver letters with a 
profit at a uniform rate of 1d. To the 
carriage of letters the Post Office added 
tue book post, and showed that it could 
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receive and carry more weighty matter. 
It then added the money-order office, and 
although the profit on that was almost 
infinitesimal, considering the amount of 
business done, it still left a profit of some 
£20,000 or £30,000. The Post Office 
authorities had carefully examined all the 
steps of the process under which deposits 
would be received, transmitted, kept, re- 
transmitted, and returned to the depositors 
when demanded, and calculated the charge 
at which that could be done. The result 
at which they arrived was that one halfpenny 
on the receipt and another on the reclama- 
tion of each deposit would be ample remu- 
neration for the local postmaster. This 
was independent of the penny for the trans- 
mission of the letter. It was quite true, 
as the hon. Gentleman stated, that deposits 
of one shilling wonld be unremunerative, 
but by the Bill they were not compelled to 
take a shilling. They might do so, but it 
was not the particular deposit that they 
must look to, but the average of the de- 
posits. If the hon. Gentleman saw from 
the first balance-sheet that the result of 
the measure was unsatisfactory, it would 
be competent for him or for the Govern- 
ment to step in in order to stop the 
slightest appearance of the charge upon 
the public for the transaction of the busi- 
ness. The Post Office authorities in their 
calculations had adopted two modes of com- 
parison—the labour involved in, and the 
cost of the money-order office, and that 
performed in the existing savings banks ; 
and in both points of view the result was 
satisfactory as to the result of working the 
proposed measure. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last said that by reducing the 
interest from £3 5s. to £2 10s. he gained 
£750 on every million, but he might have 
made a more favourable management of his 
figures, and he would have at the same 
time been more accurate if he said he 
would have gained £7,500. It was the 
opinion of competent persons in the Post 
Office that they could transact the business 
more cheaply than the money-order office ; 
and with regard to the existing savings 
banks the result of the calculation was that 
that which cost the existing savings banks 
one shi'ling per transaction would cost 
sevenpence per transaction under the system 
about to be established. These were state- 
ments on which the Committee might ven- 
ture to rely. These were the views with 
which he trusted the House would be dis- 
posed to make a trial of this experiment, 
reserving to itself, of course, the powers 
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and the duty of correcting any tendency 
to excess if it should exist. All caicula- 
tions based on an assumed number of de- 
posits were only probabilities; it was better 
to rely on the estimate of the cost of the 
additional details of work to be done in an 
establishment already existing. He hada 
sanguine hope that every statement he had 
made would be verified, and that the mea- 
sure would entail no charge on the public. 
Tie could not agree with the invective of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) on the 
savings banks; they might be far from 
perfect, but they had proved a great advan- 
tage to the depositors, and had enabled 
successive Governments to effect an eco- 
nomy in the management of the public 
money transcending ten times over any 
charge the State had been put to. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman had 
treated the two hon. Members who had 
spoken somewhat hardly. He had com- 
went that they both made speeches which 
were much better suited for the seeond 
reading of the Bill than for going into 
Committee. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to bear in mind that the second 
reading of the Bill was brought on at such 
an hour that Gentlemen who took any in- 
terest in the matter were prevented from 


offering any observations upon the Bill ; 
and the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets was, he (Mr. Estcourt) 


believed, among the number. The hon. 
Member had asked for details of the ex- 

ense, and he thought he was perfectly 
justified in asking that question, for they 
were discussing both the machinery and 
the expense of the machinery for carrying 
out the Act, without any foundation or 
basis upon which any Gentleman could 
make up his mind, seeing that they were 
speaking of an entirely hypothetical ques- 
tion. He should be much better satisfied 
if the right hon. Gentleman could tell them 
that an estimate had been prepared, that 
the minutest particulars had been investi- 
gated by the Post Office authorities, that 
he had had reports from them in regard to 
expenses under different heads, and that he 
could give something like an idea of the 
— expenditure to the Committee. 

e was not so unreasonable as to call upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to lay 
before them a specific estimate of the ex- 
pense of the machinery, but if he had re- 
ceived positive information from the: Post 
Office and other quarters which would enable 
him to give him a general view of the ex- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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penditure it would be very satisfactory, Hg 
confessed that the statement which th 
right hon. Gentleman had made in referengs 
to the eighth clause had created a 
difference in his apprehension of the rigk 
which the publie would incur of having ey. 
pense entailed upon them under this Bill, 
but his objections in regard to the prinej 
of the Bill, and which he took the liberty 
of mentioning on the occasion of the second 
reading, were not varied. He certainly 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to give 
the Committee some of the particulars, 
sufficient to enable them to judge of the 
expenditure with respect to which he seemed 
so satisfied in his own mind. He dare say 
what had satisfied the right hon. Gentle 
man would satisfy the Committee, but um 
less they had some further information in 
regard to the expenditure he trusted the 
Committee would not pass a Bill which in. 
volved so great a risk of saddling the people 
with an additional charge. 

CotonEL SYKES inquired, whether the 
hours during which these post-office savings 
banks would be open, would be the same 
hours as the money-order office hours? He 
thought that to enable such banks to do 
any good, the hours must be such as would 
enable the public to attend and deposit 
their money without any loss of time or 
other expense. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that he had paid 
much attention to the subject, having heen 
the manager and trustee of two savings 
banks. The subject was a difficult one, 
and he thought very few Members of the 
House understood the merits of the ques 
tion. He should like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended the measure 
as auxiliary to or subversive of the pre 
sent system of savings banks? That was 
an important question. In one large city 
alone there was nearly a million of money 
deposited in savings banks, and a large 
establishment was kept up. Now they had 
been told that no additional books would 
be necessary in order to keep the accounts 
under the new system. The management 
of a savings bank required great care and 
attention, and when a large sum was 
periodically transmitted to the Commis 
sioners of the National Debt accounts had 
to be kept, and, no doubt, individual ac 
counts would be necessary under the pre 
sent system; but the Commissioners 
the National Debt did not keep individual 
accounts of separate depositors. It wasad- 
mitted that the measure was an experimental 
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one—then why not try it on a limited | prefer the existing savings banks. He 
geale? There were no less than fifteen | could not say whether the Bill would be 
counties in which no savings banks existed, | auxiliary or subversive. His only feeling in 
and the measure might in the first instance | bringing it forward was that it would give 
be applied to those counties and the ques- | to large numbers of people in this country 
tion of public approbation tested. Without | facilities for investing their savings which 
wishing to speak in any unfriendly spirit, | they did not now possess. That was the 
he wished that the measure had received | sum and substance of all he had to say. 
more mature consideration by the House | As to the suggestion that the Bill should 
and the country, and he suggested that | be limited to the fifteen counties in which 
separate accounts should be kept of the | there were now no savings banks he could 
transactions which took place under the|by no means concur in it. What were 
Bill, so that the House might know the | those counties? They consisted of two 
advantage and disadvantage of the new | or three in England, several in Scotland, 
system. and some in Ireland, with a very small 

Mr. AYRTON denied that he had passed | population and a very insignificant trade; 
any severe strictures upon the present|and by limiting the plan to these you 
savings banks. On the contrary, he was | would exclude all the great masses of 
particularly well pleased with the present | population and all the important centres 
banks, and regretted that anything should | of trade which were not sufficiently ac- 
be done to diminish their usefulness and | commodated by the present savings banks 
efficiency. system. As to giving more definite in- 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- | formation of the probable results of the 
QUER said, he had only understood the | measure it was impossible to give any as 
hon. Gentleman as objecting to the system, | to the amount of business which would be 
and not to the local management. With | done, except in a form more or less hypo- 
regard to the remarks made upon the haste | thetieal. Taking any given number of de- 
with which this Bill had been pressed, he | posits—say 1,000,000, it would, of course, 
should be sorry to have it supposed that he be possible to say that on that million so 
had wished to prevent hon. Gentlemen from | much would be the expense of remunera- 
expressing their opinions on the principle | tion to the local officers, so much fur the 





of the measure. He bad made no attempt | transmission of letters, and so much for 


to foree it through the House, and if upon | the cost of the central estsblishment in 
the second reading any hon. Member had | London where the banking business would 
objected at that late hour to go on with | be carried on. Those items would include 
the Bill he would at once have postponed all the elements of the calculation, and 
it. With regard to the time during which | probably he could furnish something in the 
the post-office savings banks would be | shape of an estimate so far. But with re- 
open, they would not be absolutely tied to| gard to the amounts in which deposits 
the hours of the money-order offices, nor | would be received, and the length of time 
would they in all cases be confined to those | they would be left, it would be absurd to 
tfices. Those points would be left under | venture to present an estimate. 

the control of the Postmaster General, Mr. HERBERT said, that as the re- 
who would make such arrangements re- | presentative of a county (Kerry) in which 
specting the days and hours in particular | very severe distress had been caused some 
cases as would suit the convenience of the | years ago by the failure of two savings 
working classes in the district. He had | banks, he rose to tender his grateful ac- 
been asked whether the Bill would prove | knowledgements to the right hon. Gentle- 
auxiliary to or subversive of the existing man the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
savings banks. Now, that was so general the new experiment which he was about to 
& question that he could only give to it a| try. A Committee of the House of Com- 
general answer. He could not tell what the | mons which had sat on the subject of 
relative merits of the new system would be | those failures bad recommended consider- 
ss compared with that now existing. His | able changes in the law, but so great were 
opinion was worth little, but he thought it | the difficulties in the way that no Chaneel- 
probable that one class of depositors, who |lor of the Exchequer had been able to 
desired seeresy in their investments, would | grapple with them. The right hon. Gen- 
prefer the new institutions; while another | tleman, therefore, had adopted a very wise 
class, who wished to act under the imine- | course, as the old system apparently could 
diate view of their local superiors, would | not be mended, to give the people their 
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choice between that and a new one. No 
doubt at the present time savings banks 
were very well managed, and the chance 
of failure was the exception and not the 
rule; but so long as loss was possible under 
the present system depositors ought to 
have a choice between it and a system 
under which loss would not be possible, and 
he hoped the experiment would succeed. 
Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
real question was whether the measure was 
a safe experiment. It involved high finan- 
cial principles and ample time ought to be 
allowed for its discussion. Upon many of 
the principal points the right hon. Gentle- 
man had left the Committee somewhat in 
the dark. It was not an easy thing to 
establish a bank of any kind, but it seemed 
to him that they were going to turn the 
Post Office into a sort of bank, and to 
make the Postmaster General—a political 
officer, and subject to constant change—a 
sort of banker. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not given the Committee 
sufficient information as to the probable 
effect of this great change, and the pro- 
bable chances of its success. If the scheme 
were ordinarily successful the number of 
depositors would probably be numbered by 
thousands and tens of thousands, and he 
should like to know how provision was to 
be made for dealing with such a multipli- 
city of transactions as the change would 
involve. Again, there would be many 
cases of disputed claims involving difficulty 
of adjustment. The Bill would have the 
effect of closing up many of the existing 
savings banks. He believed they were all 
solvent at the present moment. Would it 
be wise to destroy existing savings banks? 
The expense of the proposed system would 
necessarily be large, as it could not be 
carried into effect without the employment 
of a numerous, well-paid, and honest staff 
of clerks. The Committee were also asked 
to assent to these monies being paid into 
the hands of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, but an ex 
officio Commission was not a proper tribu- 
nal for securing the successful operation of 
a new banking experiment, and he could 
not believe that the Committee would as- 


sent to such power being lodged in the 


hands of such a body. If the Post Office 
was to be turned into a bank somebody 
ought to be appointed to watch the proper 
auditing of the accounts. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must repeat he could not 
undertake to give any estimate of the 


Mr. Herbert 
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number of transactions. If it were smal 
a little good would be done; if it wor 
large a great deal of good would be effegt. 
ed. He really had not the means of form. 
ing a trustworthy judgment, but those who 
had the best means of forming an accurate 
judgment thought that the number would 
be very considerable. With regard to dis. 
puted claims, they would be disposed of in 
precisely the same manner as at present, 
by the intervention ‘of an experienced 
tleman, Mr. Tidd Pratt, who had dis 

of those claims without difficulty and to 
the satisfaction of depositors in the existing 
savings banks. 

Mr. PULLER said, that it was neces. 
sary to contemplate a great number of 
cases in which oral and personal communi- 
cation between the depositors and some 
confidential person appointed by the Post 
master General would be indispensable, 
Difficulties were constantly arising from 
the death or marriage of depositors, or 
from the joint deposits, on the part of 
friendly societies, by two or three officers 
who were either dead or removed. These 
cases were generally arranged after inter- 
views with the claimants by the managers 
and trustees of the present banks. It was 
only when legal points were involved that 
the managers sent a written stucement for 
the opinion of Mr. Tidd Pratt ; but the 
depositors were quite incapable of drawing 
up such a statement, and it would be ab- 
surd to require them to make journeys to 
London in order to see that gentleman. 
The measure would be incomplete unless 
some local authority were appointed to 
settle the difficulties to which he had re 
ferred on the spot. The local postmaster, 
of course, could not be such an authority, 
but probably the local head of the revenue 
department might be employed for the pur 

ose. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER observed that he had not said that 
in all cases of difficulty reference would be 
made to Mr. Tidd Pratt, but that reference 
would be made to him in cases of disputed 
claims. Where the intervention of a local 
officer was required the duty might very 
well be entrusted to the present district 
surveyors of the Post Office, who were able 
and intelligent men. It was not intended 
absolutely to confine the savings banks to 
the money-order offices, but to extend the 
number to places where there was & 
need for such institutions and the post 
masters were sufficiently qualified to con- 
duct them. At the same time the number 
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to commence with would be much less 
than the existing number of money-order 
offices. There was ho intention to make a 
wholesale augmentation of money order- 
offices in order to open savings banks of 
this description. 

Clause to. 

Clause 3 (Repayment to be made not 
later than the seventh day), 

§m FRANCIS GOLDSMID proposed 
an Amendment after the words “‘ or any 

thereof,”’ to add, ‘if. such part be 
one shilling, or some multiple of a shilling.” 

Ms. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
for an explanation of the strictly legal 
character of the acknowledgment to be 
given to each depositor? It was to becon- 
clusive evidence of the right to the money. 
Would it have to be given up when the de- 
mand for repayment was made? Could a 
lien be created upon it, or would it only 
be valuable to show the ownership of the 
money ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the postmaster’s acknow- 
ledgment was to be evidence of the de- 
positor’s title, but nothing more. The 


surrender of the acknowledgment would not 
be a necessary condition of payment of the 


deposit. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wanted to know 
what vouchey the postmaster would have 
that the person claiming the money was 
the depositor. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER replied, that the depositor must 
produce the acknowledgment, and the Post- 
master General would be entitled to re- 

wire possession of it, if necessary, in evi- 
ence of title. 

Mr. AYRTON remarked, that in that 
case the acknowledgments would be docu- 
ments on which a lien would be created, 
and would, in fact, form a paper currency 
bearing interest. Now, the great object of 
the savings banks had hitherto been to 
withdraw from men the temptation of spend- 
ing their money by interposing a little 
dificulty and delay in getting it out of the 
banks. But the new syétem would leave 
men exposed to the temptation, because 
the acknowledgments would be pledged to 
tradespeople and converted into a circu- 

ing medium. If a workman carried 
them about with him they would “ burn a 

in his pocket,”’ just the same as so 
much hard cash. And there would be the 
further evil that probably the vouchers 
vould be disposed of under their value to 
tatisfy the cravings of the moment. He 
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did not see how the Postmaster General 
could deal with hundreds of people of whom 
he knew nothing, unless the acknowledg- 
ments were surrendered. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was impossible at pre- 
sent to prevent a depositor from pledging 
his book if he chose to do so, and the 
voucher of the postmaster would not be in 
the least more liable to that fate. The 
hon. Gentleman was entirely wrong in sup- 
posing that the acknowledgments could be 
converted into a circulating medium. His 
object in drawing the Bill had been to in- 
sert in it whatever related to the position 
and rights of the depositor as against the 
Government, but to reserve as much as 
possible everything as to the mode in which 
operations were to be carried on. The gene- 
ral intention of the Post Office Department 
was that a depositor who wished to with- 
draw money should make application in a 
form supplied to him for the purpose, and 
that he should insert therein the number 
of his book, the amount he wished to with- 
draw, and his full name and address. The 
application would be forwarded to London 
for examination, and the Postmaster Ge- 
neral would generally be in a condition 
to forward a warrant for payment of the 
money. That would be the ordinary course 
of the transaction. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that a 
good deal of the. confusion arose from the 
want of further information as to the details 
of the proposed operation of the Bill. The 
clause, as it read, unquestionably said “ the 
depositor or any body legally authorized.” 
Now, those words involved the first ques- 
tion requiring explanation. What consti- 
tuted, then, a legal authorization for a de- 
mand of the money? They were, then, 
wholly at a loss to know, except from the 
sort of casual information given, the par- 
ticular form in which the demand was to be 
made. The right hon. Gentleman told them 
that the number of the depositor’s book was 
to be sent up. The question then arose, was 
the number of the book to be specified in 
those receipts or acknowledgments? Be- 
cause, if so, it appeared to him that it 
would be quite easy for any one who got 
hold of one of those deposit vouchers to 
make a demand on the Post Office for the 
money, and to give the number of the 
book. He thought it would be far better 
if the right hon. Gentleman gave more de- 
tails in his Bill. He confessed, however, 
he should be glad to see the measure pro- 
perly worked out, as he was favourable to 
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its principle. Nevertheless, he thought it 
most important to prevent, if possible, a 
circulation of ls. or 5s. deposit notes, 
which, in effect, might become a sort of 
bank-notes, and might be pledged for their 
amount, A system of that kind would be 
a source of much evil, and would lead, he 
thought, to constant attempts at fraud. 
Under such cireumstances it was obviously 
most desirable to obtain fuller information 
as to how the provisions of the Bill were 
to be worked out. They were not told 
whether the acknowledgments were to be 
received as the only evidence of the de- 
positor’s claim. If the book were to be 
required as evidence also, there would no 
doubt be further security of the propriety 
of the claim. The bits of paper might be 
lost. He found by the first clause that 
the production of the book, and then the 
acknowledgment, were to be held as con- 
clusive evidence of the validity of the claim; 
but it did not say whether a man would 
have the power to obtain the money with- 
out this acknowledgment. Now, that was 


@ point on which it was most important to 
furnish the most complete information to 
the depositors. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not, of course, un- 
dertake to say that every contingency had 


been foreseen and provided for. But with 
regard to the meaning of the words “ the 
party legally authorized to claim on behalf 
of the depositor,”’ the construction of those 
words would be governed by the same 
principle as that recognized in the existing 
savings banks law in reference to similar 
cases. This was not a new code of savings 
. banks law, but the introduction of a new 
re in referenee to thatlaw. The ac- 

nowledgment was a document in favour 
of the depositor, which, when given to him, 
would become his absolute statutory title. 
It might be necessary that he should be 
required to produce it, and, therefore, the 
depositor would for his own interest see 
the importance of preserving it. He was 
not sure whether or not the acknowledg- 
ment would bear upon its face the number 
of the deposit-book to which it referred ; but 
even if it did there would be this security 
against fraud, that the local postmaster 
would have to see that the signature of 
the person receiving money corresponded 
with that in the depositor’s book. 

Mr. HENLEY said, they were now in- 
formed that the signature of the claimant 
should be given, and that it should cor- 
respond with that originally made. So far 

Mr. Henley 
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so good. There might, however, be other 
details equally important for the public t 
know, and which were not inserted in the 
Bill. It appeared that the Committee were 
being gradually informed of them as the 
discussion proceeded. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHR. 
QUER said, he saw the object aimed at by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Reading. But if the words proposed were 
introduced into the Bill the effect would be 
to prevent the depositor withdrawing the 
fraction of a shilling. He would, however, 
make inquiry into the subject, with the 
view of ascertaining whether such a 
Amendment would have the effect of ere: 
ating an economy of labour in the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Bill. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, ig 
that case he would consent to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER then moved that in line 21 the 
words ‘‘ proper officer” should be omitted, 
and ‘‘ depositor” inserted in their place, 

Mr. DENT said, in the savings bank 
with which he was connected the great 
bulk of the working people received their 
interest regularly. He wished to know 
whether in all cases under the Bill it would 
be necessary for the depositors to give ten 
days’ notice of their intention to withdraw? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER replied in the negative. The Bill 
merely provided that after a notice of ten 
days the depositor would possess an abso 
lute title to receive his money. He appre 
hended that the warrant would be sent by 
return of post; but it might so happen, 
on rare occasions, or when the money was 
to be repaid at another office than that at 
which it had been deposited, that a little 
time would be necessary for the verification 
of the signature. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that unfortunately 
there was a large portion of the working 
classes who were totally unable to write, 
and he wished to know how was their mark 
to be verified ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHB- 
QUER said, that in cases where persons 
were unable to write or sign their names, 
a similar course would be adopted for the 
verification of marks to that now pursaed 
—namely, the attestation of a witness to 
the mark. 1 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ssid; 
he thought that every care was necessary 
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to prevent confusion arising in regard to 
the acknowledgments and books of deposits. 
The matter was of great importance, and 
he hoped the right hon, Gentleman would 
reconsider it, 80 a8 to give additional se- 
curity to the money of the depositors. The 

‘vinal scheme of Mr. Sykes was that 
those certificates should have the value of 
money and bear interest. He (Mr. Sotheron 
Esteourt) ventured to urge on the right 
hon. Gentleman that as the matter now 
stood there was hardly sufficient security 
given for the payment of the money to the 

r party. 
min. KINNAIRD said, that in his opi- 
nion the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had exercised a 
wise discretion in not inserting all these 
recautions which had been alluded to in 
the Bill, Such matters might very well 
be intrusted to the Government. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he still feared 
that both depositors and the Government 
would be involved in inconvenience in con- 
sequence of the double element introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman—namely, the 

book and the acknowledgment. Clause 

o, 2 declared that the acknowledgment 
by the Postmaster General of the deposit 
made to his officer should be conclusive 
evidence, not of the receipt of the money 
by the Government, but of the depositor’s 
“claim to repayment thereof.” No depo- 
sitor could receive repayment without the 
production of that acknowledgment, which 
would be such a bit of paper as a poor 
person was likely to lose. The opinions of 
the Post Office officials on these subjects 
were based on the money-order system; but 
they were not more competent to judge of 
such matters than hon. Gentlemen who 
took part in the discussion on the Bill. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU remark- 
ed, that he understood the Bill to provide 
that, no matter who presented the tickets, 
the payments would be made to the depo- 
sitor. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Name of Depositors not to be 
disclosed), 

Si HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he would object, to the insertion of words 
limiting the powers of the Commissioners 
in dealing with the money of the deposi- 
tors? He strongly urged that these funds 
should only be dealt with in the exclusive 
interest of the depositors. He had pre- 
pared words to secure such a limitation, 
but he would rather leave the matter in 
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the hands of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Experience in the case of other 
banks had shown the practice of dabbling 
with deposits to be pernicious, and he 
hoped the principle would not be revived 
in this measure, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
why there should be in all cases this pe- 
remptory secresy ? He thought there ought 
to be some exceptions to it, and especially 
in the case of persons who became charge- 
able to the Poor Law. In those cases the 
facts relating to the deposits ought to be 
disclosed to the guardians. There ought 
to be some protection against persons ob- 
taining relief from the parish, and at the 
same time being depositors in a savings 
bank. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the point, though 
a new one, would be met by leaving the 
parish authorities to make application to 
the Postmaster General, who, he believed, 
would not be precluded from giving all the 
information required. 

Mr. AYRTON considered that that 
would not be a correct construction of the 
clause. Ifa postmaster could not disclose 
the name the Postmaster General would 
not be able todo so. There ought to be 
a proviso enabling the Post-office authori- 
ties to give proper information in certain 
cases. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed that on a proper 
demand being made the names should be 
disclosed. He would make inquiries upon 
the subject, and give further information 
on the bringing up of the Report. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Money to be paid to Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, and repaid to depositors through the 
Post Office), 

Coronet SYKES inquired whether there 
were to be any restrictions as to the way 
in which the deposits should be invested ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tas RXCHE- 
QUER said, the Commissioners would deal 
with these funds in the same way as they 
did with the funds of the present savings 
banks. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
hoped the Chancellor of the E::chequer 
would consent to introduce words that would 
limit the power of the Commissioners in 
dealing with the money of the savings 
banks. If they were about to establish 
new savings banks, he trusted that the 
power of the Commissioners to use the 
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money of the depositors for stock-broking ! 
purposes would be limited. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Baronet asked the 
Committee to reverse the procedure which 
had been acted upon by many successive 
Governments, and which had been sanc- 
tioned after repeated discussions by that 
House. He sought to revolutionize the 
system which had been long acted upon by 
a clause in the present Bill, and if he wish- 
ed to destroy the Bill he could not take a 
more effectual course. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY insisted 
that although it might never have been in- 
tended that the monies deposited in savings 
banks should be used for stock-jobbing 
purposes, that such had been the practical 
result from the clause in the Act of Will. 
IV. That power of dealing with depositors’ 
monies had been strongly deprecated in re- 
peated discussions in the House of Com- 
mons. It could not be maintained that 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt had any right to get hold 
of these monies for the purpose of operat- 
ing on the money market, irrespectively of | 
the interests of the depositors. He should 

‘move the limitation he now proposed in a 
subsequent clause. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 6. 

Clause 7 (Rate of Interest payable to 
Depositors), 

Mr. BUXTON proposed an Amendment 
altering the date for the first commence- 
ment of interest on deposits from one month 
to half a year. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the introduction of such an 
alteration would benefit the Government 
by very much simplifying these transactions, 
but they had fixed a very low rate of in- 
terest, and he thought, in regard to the 
commencement of the payment, they should 
not place the depositor in a less favourable 
position than he enjoyed under the practice’ 
now prevailing. 

Anoodailet withdrawn. ™~ 

Clause agreed to. ‘ 

Clause 8 was omitted, and Clause 9 
agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Investment of Funds received 
under this Act), 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
rose to repeat his objections to placing sav- 
ings banks funds at the discretion of the 
Commissioners for the purpose of operating 
on the money market, and he should move 
an Amendment to the effect that whatever 
monies were invested by the working classes 
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under the Bill should be vested im th 
manner required by the Savings Bank Aet, 
with the provision that no sales should hy 
made except for the purposes of the say. 
ings banks. He hoped the right hon. Gen. 





tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, § 


would agree to the Amendment, and thas 
obviate the recurrence of unpleasant dig 
cussion. If such a power were to be dele. 
gated at all, he should prefer its remisgigg 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ¢o no. 
mine, and not a mere mock Commission; 
but he contended that it was unwise to 
allow the suspicion to be generated thats 
secret power rested with these Commis 
sioners for operating on the stock market 
in the purchase or sale of stock and bills, 
without regard to theinterests of depositors, 

Cotone, SYKES said, that in the prin- 
ciple expressed in the Amendment he quite 
concurred. The object of his previous 
question was to learn whether, in addition 
to the £40,000,000 which had been dealt 
with by the Commissioners for the Redue- 
tion of the National Debt, they would 
have the same power to deal with the 
£20,000,000 which he anticipated would 
come into their hands under the operation 
of this measure. The Amendment pro- 
vided that the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer should have no power of dealing with 
the deposits. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was entirely at issue with 
the hon. Baronet, and could not agree to 
the introduction of the words he pro 
posed. Had the principle he advocated 
been adopted, Mr. Goulburn’s suggestion 
in 1844 could not have been carried out, 
and we should now have been’ paying an 
extra £1,200,000 a year for the interest 
of the debt. The hon. Baronet deprecated 
a Commission for managing public business, 
and yet proposed one for this business. 
[Sir Henry Wittovensy: An ea officio 

mmission.] The hon. Baronet proposed 

really substantial bodily flesh and blood 

ommission. It was apparently, he thought, 
forgotten that the Chancellor of the Ex, 
chequer had no power to deal with these 
funds without the privity and -presenee of 
the Governors of the Bank of England; 
and the disapproval of those gentlemen 
would have a strong moral influence upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. For the 
purpose of showing the absurdity that 
would result from the adoption of the hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment he would put this 
case. “dast year the House of Commons 
passed a Bill for the purpose of enabling 
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the Government to raise £2,000,000 for 
fortifications. The time when that money 
was wanted was rather uncertain. It so 
happened that up to the present time but 
£200,000 of it had been required. That 
amount had been taken up by the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt. That 
would have been a good investment for the 
depositors as well as a convenience to the 
State. But it might have been required 
in larger and more frequent sums. Was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, then, to go 
into the money market onee a month, when 
he wanted money, and call for £100,000, 
£200,000, or £300,000, as the case might 
be, disturbing and agitating the market 
unnecessarily, and depriving these deposi- 
tors of the benefit they might acquire from 
such an investment ? It was positively too 
absurd a question to provoke an answer. 
The two questions—namely, as to the 
management and as to the finance of 
savings banks were most important ques- 
tions, but nothing but confusion and mis- 
chief could arise from mixing them up with 
each other in a Bill like that before the 
Committee. The hon. Baronet had ob- 
jected to what he had called the clandes- 
tine and irresponsible nature of the deal- 
ings with these funds. All he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) could say was that 
he was responsible for those dealings; and as 
to their being clandestine there was scarcely 
ground for such an assertion, because the 
hon. Baronet, and any hon. Member who 
took equal trouble, was as well acquainted 
with them as he(the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) could be. The words proposed by the 
hon. Baronet would put the conscience of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—if the hon. 
Baronet admitted a Chancellor of the Ex- 
shequer possessed a conscience—in a most 

inful position, and, indeed, it would be 
impossible for any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to act under such words if they 


were passed into law. The best way of 


regarding the interests of the depositors 
was, however, to make it certain to them 
that the Government would pay back their 
deposits with interest, and, if so, the less 
the depositors knew about anything else the 
better. It was impossible to have two 
systems of finance—one for post-office 
satings banks and another for other savings 
banks. He trusted that the hon. Baronet 
would not divide the House on words so 
ambiguous, and, on many accounts, so ob- 
jectionable in their character. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that since the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had introduced a 
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clause regulating the investment of these 
funds, it was not the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) who had imported a 
question into the discussion which ought 
not to have been introduced. [The CHan- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer: I must do 
something with the money.] The proper 
plan was to confine the present Bill to the 
establishment of these banks, and to bring 
in another Bill regulating the appropriation 
of the money. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
issue he had raised was a very simple one, 
and was not to be got rid of by any off- 
hand statement. He had suggested that 
if £100,000 was deposited by the working 
classes that amount should be invested in 
stock, bills, or bonds for the benefit of the 
depositors, and for no other purpose; also 
that the accounts should be well kept, 
strictly audited, duly circulated for the in- 
formation of the House and the country. 
All he asked was that they should not ex- 
tend what appeared to him a vicious sys- 
tem; that the £100,000 should be sold 
not for the benefit of their depositors, or 
to answer any call on their behalf—as had 
been tle case, for instance, in the transac- 
tion of the Exchequer bills. He was sur- 
prised to have heard his right hon. Friend 
allude to that honest Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn), for it had been 
through him that the House had been fa- 
voured with the information which had 
enabled it to denounce the system of using 
the savings banks money of the country 
for the purpose of investing it in the pub- 
lic stocks. It was Mr. Goulburn who had 
laid the voluminous statement on the table; 
and he had had the advantage of hearing 
his opinion on the subject, and it was in 
favour of the course he was now pursuing. 
With regard to the Commission which at 
present managed the savings banks funds, 
it comprised the names of several persons 
‘of eminent position, but who did nothing. 
It consisted of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, the Accountant General, the Go- 
vernor and the Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but the only members who 
attended the quarterly meetings were the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Go- 
vernor and Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England. It was matter of common 
knowledge that the national debt of tnis 
country had been increased to the amount 
of £2,000,000 witout the knowledge of 
the House of Commons. He desired to 
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put a stop to such a state of things. Then 
he had moved for a Return showing how 
much of the unfunded debt had been 
changed into funded debt. The Return 
made was nil. But it afterwards turned 
out that £7,000,000 of unfunded debt had 
been so treated. Such laxity in the ma- 
nagement of those funds showed the im- 
policy of allowing them to be dealt with 
without the authority of Parliament. It 
was against such operations that he pro- 
tested; and, therefore, he asked that the 
savings of the poor should be kept as 
simple deposits, and should not be mixed 
up with state purposes and projects. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he hoped 
the Amendment would be withdrawn, for 
its proposition on the present occasion, in- 
volving as it did an enormous change in 
financial arrangements, seemed almost like 
taking the Committee and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by surprise. The ques- 
tion was important, and if the hon. Baro- 
net gave notice of a Resolution on the sub- 
ject, it might then be fairly discussed. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
must on consideration see that the present 
clause was absolutely necessary; for it was 
no use to have money deposited without 
the power of investing that money some- 
where. 

Cotone. SYKES observed that Mr. 
Goulburn had made a brilliant operation 
with the savings banks money, but sue- 
ceeding Chancellors of the Exchequer 
had lost £3,000,000 by their employment 
of it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that as 
the present Bill was brought in to amend 
the previous system, the question arose 
whether the Commissioners ought not to 
_ actas trustees simply, and not as bankers. 

SmHENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
as there appeared to be some fairness in 
one or two of the observations which had 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he should assent to the withdrawal 
of his Amendment, but not on the score of 
principle. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must object to the with- 
drawal of the Motion on those qualified 
terms. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that while he concurred with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Eversham in think- 
ing that the mode of dealing with the 
savings banks funds as a whole was not 
satisfactory, he should yet be unwilling to 
take a course which would be calculated 
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to have the effect of placing two system, 
lof savings banks deposits—the p 
and that which would be created under thy 
Bill before the Committee—upon a diff, 
ent footing. He should, therefore, recom, 
mend his hon. Friend to withdraw bj 
Amendment, 

Mr. MALINS said, an appeal had bee, 
made to the hon. Baronet to withdraw th 
Amendment upon a technical point, He 
thought the principle was a very impor 
tant one. The Government were anxiouy 
to become bankers and receive deposits, 
and it was contended for the first time 
that the depositors were to have control 
over the actions of the banker. He di 
not know what restraint should be put 
upon the public banker which was not 
upon the ordinary banker. When they 
| thought a banker was a sober-minded, 
| discreet man, they trusted him with their 
| money, and they did not ask him whether 
he invested the money in the 3 per Cents 
or Exchequer bills. He thought the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer was quite right, 
and he thought the hon. Baronet should 
withdraw his Amendment, but not with 
the view of bringing it forward again. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH observed that 
the Government, in the present instanee, 
were to be regarded not so much in the 
light of bankers as trustees. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
11 to 13 inclusive. 

Clause 14 (Provisions of Savings Banks 
now in force applicable to this Act except, 


&e.), 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT asked, 
whether the result of the audit and exami- 
nations of the savings banks accounls 
would be laid before Parliament. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the same course would 
be pursued as was adopted in reference 
to the other public accounts; the auditors 
would report to the Treasury, and the 
House could, if it so pleased, bring the 
matter within its own view. He, however, 
intended to move the appointment of a 
Committee of public accounts, and his opt 
nion was that ultimately, though not at 
present, all that was done with public 
money should be under the revision of that 
Committee. 

Mr. HERBERT intimated a doubt 
whether the mode of deciding disputes 
under the Bill was the best that could be 
devised. He alluded to a case under 
present system of savings banks where 
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awards had been made for £15,000 or 
£16,000, which had been afterwards pro- 
nounced by one of the Irish Judges not to 
be worth the paper on which they had 
been made. He thought there should be 
a power to have two arbitrators ap- 

. ted. 
Pua. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he believed that the disputes would be of 
a different character from what had occur- 
red under the ordinary savings banks. The 
former disputes had been between the de- 

itors and the trustees of the banks, and 
unfortunately as they gave no security, the 
result was always unsatisfactory to the de- 
positors. The only dispute that could arise 
now would be with regard to the falsifica- 
tion of a signature, or the withdrawal of 
an acknowledgment. The dispute would 
always be between the depositor and the 
central Government. He did not think it 
was the assistance of two arbitrators that 
would be required, but of a person best 
acquainted with the law. That being so, 
he thought it better to leave the matter in 
the hands of Mr. Tidd Pratt. 

Clause agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be consider- 
ed To-morrow. 
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LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
SmGEORGE LEWIS: Sir, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill I shall 
trouble the House for a few minutes only, 
inasmuch as I stated when asking leave to 
introduce the Bill the general purport and 
character of the measure. The House is 
doubtless aware that duties are now levied 
upon all coal imported into the City of 
London, and within a radius of twenty 
niles from St. Paul’s, or some other cen- 
tral part of the Metropolis. The amount 
which is thus raised consists of three por- 
tions—namely, of 4d. a ton which is levied 
for the benefit of the Corporation of Lon- 
don, and of iwo other sums of 8d, and 1d. 
which are levied under the authority of 
several Acts of Parliament, and the pro- 
ceeds of which have been exclusively ap- 
riated to certain works of public utility. 
uring the last Session a Committee was 
appointed to consider the question of the 
embankment of the Thames. That Com- 
wittee was composed of various Members 
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well qualified to form an opinion on the 
subject, and the unanimous Resolution 
which it reported to the House was to the 
effect that, as in 1861 the 8d. and Id, 
duties upon coal and the $d. duty upon 
wine which were imposed and continued 
by Parliament to defray the cost of 
public improvements would cease, those 
duties should be renewed for a limited 
period, and the whole or part of the ex- 
pense of the Thames embankment should 
be made a first charge upon them. The 
present measure is based, in substance, on 
that recommendation. I need hardly say 
that the present Bill is not one in which 
the Government have any peculiar interest. 
It is only because it affects to some extent 
the general interests of the Metropolis and 
of the country at large that they have 
thought it their duty to take charge of it, 
and to see that the recommendation of the 
Committee of last Session is carried into 
effect, if the House should think fit to 
agree to it, The main object of the Bill 
is to continue for ten years the 8d. and 
ld, duties which are described in the Re- 
solution that I have just read. The Com- 
mittee of last Session recommended that 
the great and, I believe, useful work of 
the Thames embankment should be exe- 
cuted. Since that time the Government 
have issued a Commission to persons who 
either have professional knowledge on the 
subject or are locally interested in the exe- 
cution of the work, with the view of se- 
lecting the best of the different plans which 
have been proposed for that object. The 
decision of the Commission will be of an 
engineering character. The Report will 
be laid before the House as soon as made, 
and it will then be in the power of the 
House, if it thinks fit, to legislate on the 
subject, with the best advice which is in’ 
the power of the Government to procure 
for that purpose. If the House should be 
disposed to agree to the plan selected by 
the Commissioners it will then be enabled 
to appropriate to the execution of such 
plan the proceeds of the 8d. and 1d. coal 
duties, which will be preserved under the 
operation of this Bill. What, therefore, 
this Bill proposes to do is to keep alive the 
8d. and 1d. duties for ten years, preserving 
them for such purposes as Parliament may 
hereafter determine. But, in addition to 
the 8d, and 1d. duties, the Bill will like- 
wise continue the 4d. duty now levied by 
the City. I understand that tax has been 
levied for a long period by the City either 


in the form of a duty of 4d. per ton, as at 
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present, or at the nearly equivalent rate of | tion of the principal. The estimate I makg 
4d. per chaldron, which was the case be-| of the annual produce of the City coal d 

fore 1831. I am informed by the officers | under this Bill—somewhat diminished, jn, 
of the Corporation that their books show | asmuch as the radius will be less—amounty 
that the tax has been levied uninterrupted- | to £60,000. The interest on the sug 
ly since about the time of the great fire | borrowed will, I believe, be about £21,009 
of London, at which period the City records | a year; that would leave about £40,000, 
were destroyed. How many years it was| year to be applied to the redemption of 
levied | before that time I am unable to in-| the debt. That would make in ten yean 
form ‘the House ; but at all events it has| £400,000; but, allowing for the gradual 
been levied continuously since the year | diminution of the sum by the operation of 
1666 ; and it is hardly necessary, I think, | an annual sinking fund, I believe the ep. 
to go further back. Well, with regard to this | tire £540,000 would be extinguished a 
4d. duty on coal levied by the City, I am | the end of ten years. If the House would 
aware that a great deal of discussion may be | agree to that course, I would, when the 
raised. It may be said that the Corporation | Bill reaches Committee, insert a clause ap. 
ought not to levy for their own purposes a | propriating the produce of the 4d. (j 

duty of 4d. per ton on all the consumers | duty to the purposes I have described 
of coal in London and within twenty miles | There would then be the 9d. duty, if the 
of London. The Corporation, however, | House should see fit, to be appropriated to 
maintain that they have what they consider | the Thames «mbankment. In regarda to 
as a right of property in that impost. I | the 4d. duty, it is at present levied within 
am unwilling to enter into a controversy | a radius of twenty miles from the Metropo. 
which I know from experience may not be|lis. It is rather a difficult thing to say 
very easily determined in this House with | what the Metropolis is, inasmuch as it has 
regard to what may be the rights of pro- | no legal boundaries; different limitations of 
perty of a Corporation in dues of that na-/| it exist for different purposes. I believe 
ture. That subject gave rise to great dif- | the original state of things was this;— 
ferences of opinion in former years; and | Going back to the time when railways did 
the plan I would propose may, I think, | not exist, the whole of London was sup- 
tend to abridge that controversy. I should | plied by sea-borne coals, and in general 
wish, when the Bill reaches the Com-! terms upon the whole of these sea-borne 
mittee, to insert a clause appropriating the | coals a duty was paid to the City, and no 
whole of the 4d. City duty to the extinc-| part of it was drawn back. The conse 
tion of the debt which has been created by | quence was that as far as the neighbour. 
the City for purposes of public utility, un-| hood was supplied from London the City 
der the authority of Acts of Parliament. | duty was levied on the coal. The City, 
If that were done there would be no dis-| some years ago, consented to limit the 
cretion on the part of the City to apply the | radius within which the duty should be 
4d, duty to any purposes which had not) payable and allow a drawback to all places 
been expressly sanctioned by Parliament. | lying beyond the twenty miles. That 
I will state to the House the nature of | measure was represented as a grasping 
the debt which is now actually charged | and rapacious act on the part of the City, 
under authority of Acts of Parliament | but it was really a concession to the com 
upon the 4d. coal duty. The City has been | sumer, inasmuch as it said, that whereas 
empowered by Acts of Parliament to raise | formerly places in Hertfordshire and Kent 
money| for the execution of the improve-| which got their coals from London— 
ments in Cannon Street. They have raised | Brighton might have been so supplied— 
£540,000 for that purpose, and having| were subject to the City duty, all places 
power by Acts of Parliament to charge beyond the radius of twenty miles are now 
that sum upon any of their revenues by | entitled toa drawback. 1 say, therefore, 
the authority of the Common Council, they | some injustice was done to the City in re 
have charged it on the 4d. coal duty. If} ference to that measure by the descriptions 
the plan I propose meet with the approba-| and complaints I have occasionally heard 
tion of the House I should hope the City | in this House. There is certainly an ob 
Corporation would agree without any seri- | jection to take an arbitrary limit and say 
ous objection that the whole produce of the | every place without shall be free from this 
City 4d. duty for the next ten years should | tax and every place within shall pay. What 
be approriated to the payment of the in-} I propose to do, therefore, is to take # dis- 
terest on this £540,000, and the redemp-| trict recognized for some other existing 
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I propose to adopt the district | men from the coal districts to object to the 


of the metropolitan police, and say, every 
place within the metropolitan police dis- 
trict shall be subject to the duty, but it| 
shall go no further; and I shall ‘be pre- 

ed in Committee, if any doubt should 
exist on the construction of the Bill as it 
stands, to insert words expressly giving the 
drawback to places lying without the me- 
tropolitan police district. I hope that ex- 
planation will save the House a great deal 
of antiquarian and legal discussion, and pos- 
sibly some very irrelevant matter, on this 
question. I trust the House will consider 
it not as a question of law, but of expe- 
diency. The question is simply this :—We 
have already by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works carried direct taxation within the 
Metropolis to the extent to which the rate- 
payers are willing to go. The last mea- 
sure for the execution of great drainage 
works has added to their burdens, and I 
do not think that any Gentleman who 
should come forward and propose to raise 
a large sum for works of public utility by | 
taxation on the Metropolis would have a 
very easy task to perform. That being 
the case, is it, or is it not desirable that a 
certain sum should be levied for public 
purposes within the Metropolis? It is a 
question which every hon. Gentleman can 
answer for himself. I can only say I have 
no personal interest in pressing this matter 
on the consideration of the House. The 
Government are perfectly willing to abide 
by the decision to which the House may | 
come. But I rely on the recommendation 
of the Committee, and my belief is that 
unless this tax which now exists, and which 
is not felt a heavy burden by any class of 
consumers in the Metropolis, be continued, 
there is no feasible method by which either 
the Thames embankment or any similar 
work can be executed. With respect to 
the principle of putting a port duty on 
coals, I wish to suggest to hon. Gentlemen 
who as connected with the ownership of 
eoal may feel some difficulty on that point 
that I believe there is not a single one of 
the large ports in the north from which 
coals are exported where an export duty 
on coal is not collected for municipal pur- 
poses. I make this statement on the 
authority of a return made to this House 
in 1831. In Newcastle, Stockton, and 
Sunderland, and I believe all the large 
towns in the north of England, in Scot- 
land, and Wales the municipal corpora- 
tions levy similar export duties. I, there- 
fore, submit that it is not open to Gentle- 











| principle of a municipal duty being levied 


on coal. With these explanations—and I 
am sorry to have troubled the House so 
much at length—I beg to move that this 
Bill be now read a second time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
postpone the second reading of the Bill 
until the inhabitants of the Metropolis had 
had an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions upon the tax. He had not re- 
ceived the Bill until his return to town 
after the recess, and therefore had not 
time to consult his constituents upon the 
matter, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed that 
the Bill had been delivered to hon. Mem- 
bers on the 20th of March. 

Mr. W.WILLIAMS said, he had not 
seen his copy until the presentday. The 
tax was most objectionable, as it was levied 
upon an article of consumption, which was 
nearly as much one of the necessaries of 
life as bread. The principle, too, of placing 
so much money at the control of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works was most objec- 
tionable. If levied at all it ought to be 
placed in the Treasury. It was proposed 
that a portion of it should be employed in 
the embankment of the Thames, but that 
was a work which could not be carried 
out under existing drainage arrangements. 
As the tax pressed so severely on the la- 
bouring classes he was opposed to its con- 
tinuance, and the only purpose for which 
it ought to be continued would be for the 
embankment of the Thames, and which 
should be carried out upon both sides of 
the river. The debt of £700,000, which 
the Court of Aldermen advanced Charles 
II. out of the orphan fund had been en- 
tirely paid off eighty years ago by the 
Tax on Coals, so that they might caleu- 
late that 4d. duty had long since paid 
the debt incurred for the improvement of 
Cannon Street. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed that 
the whole of that debt was entirely unpro- 
ductive. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the City had, 
in deference to public opinion, relinquished 
the toll charged upon carts carrying goods 
to market which amounted to £7,000 
a year, and ought now to forego this 
impost. He had no objection to the second 
reading of the Bill, but hoped the right 
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hon. Gentleman would postpone it for a 
fortnight. 

Mr. ROUPELL said, he rose to move 
the adjournment of the debate. He was 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Seeretary should have totally 
ignored the existence of the Select Com- 
mittee of which he was a member, and 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
whole question of metropolitan taxation and 
local self government. It would be irre- 
gular for him to refer to the proceedings 
before that Committee, but he should be 
quite in order in referring to the proceed- 
ings of that civic Parliament, the Common 
Council, and he might mention it had been 
stated that the Comm'ttee in question had 
demanded from the authorities of the City 
corporation certain information which was 
‘at first refused, but which he believed 
would now be supplied. Allusion had been 
made to the Committee of last year on the 
embankment of the Thames. As a mem- 
ber of that Committee he had himself en- 
deavoured to obtain the very information 
which the present Committee had applied 
for and hoped to obtain, and he had met 
with the same difficulties as beset the mem- 
bers of every Committee which had to deal 
with that question. It had been said that 


the City dues had been mortgaged for the 
ayment of certain debts, and that a charge 
ad been created on that source of revenue, 
But the fact was, that no sort of mortgage 
had been effected by the corporation other 
than the issue of the ordinary bonds of the 


City of London. No specific charge had 
been created on any particular source of 
their revenue, their whole property being 
te ae as security for the money they 

orrowed. Other Committees had, no 
doubt, sat upon that subject, but none of 
them had dealt with it as a whole. He 
had no wish to obstruct the Government 
nor to offer any hostility to the City of 
London ; but as a Committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate the entire question, 
and was still sitting, they had a perfect 
right to demand that that Bill should be 
a until they had a fair chance of 
aving before them a clear and compen- 
dious statement of the facts relating to that 
important subject. The House was now 
dealing with a matter affecting several 
millions of persons and involving very large 
sums of money, and it was bound to avoid 
undue haste. There would be ample time 
to consider the question after the Com- 
mittee had reported, and he, therefore, 
trusted the House would support the Mo- 
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tion which he now begged to maken 
namely, that that debate be now adjourn 
for six weeks. 

Sm, JOHN SHELLEY seconded ty 
Motion. 

Viscount HOLMESDALE remarky 
that he had understood from the right hon, 
Gentleman that the object of the measuy 
was not to extend but to contract the arg 
of the tax ; but he should be glad to lean 
if he were correct in the supposition thy 
Gravesend, Northfleet, and Dartford would 
become liable to it for the first time if th 
Bill passed. 

Mr. AtperMAN SIDNEY said, that th 
subject under dicussion was by no mean 
new to the House of Commons. 
the last seven years there had been no les 
than four inquiries with regard to it ; and 
a Committee, of which the right hon, Be. 
ronet who represented Westminster was 
chairman, had reported favourably of the 
claims of the City of London to the expen. 
diture of the coal duties. [Sir J. Suxzzy; 
No, no!] He did not believe that tho 
claims could be legally disputed ; nor had 
he ever heard that the Corporation of Lon. 
don had been charged with misappropr. 
ating the funds. In a large city like Lon 
don great and expensive improvements 
were required from time to time, and tho 
improvements affected not the locality 
alone, but the nation. If these funds were 
swept away how were improvements to be 
continued ? How was London to keep 
pace with the other cities of Europe? The 
hon. Member for Lambeth had compared 
the tax on coals to the tax on corn, He 
said we might as well tax the people's food 
as tax their fuel. [Mr. Wii1ams: Hear, 
hear!] But the tax on food affected the 
poer man daily, while that on coal amount- 
ed, in the case of the poor man, to nd 
more than 6d. or 1s. a year. Many 8 poor 
man did not consume more than a ton of 
coals in the year. That then, was nots 
poor man’s tax ; on the contrary, the poor 
man was greatly benefited by the outlay 
of the tax, which was spent in public im- 
provements, for it gave him work. He be 
lieved that the embankment of the Thames 
and other improvements were imperatively 
required in the Metropolis. He did not 
mean to contend that the present area of 
taxation was a wise or just one, but he 
contended that if any tax at all was to be 
levied for metropolitan improvements there 
was none that would fall less oppressively 
upon the community than the coal-tax. 
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lousy, because other districts did not pos- | money. 
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seemed to be dictated by a spirit of jea-|was an urgent demand for an outlay of 


The money necessary for that 


sess those local institutions which were the | purpose could only be raised by taxation of 


pride and boast of the City of London. No 
charge had ever been sustained against 
the Corporation that it had not properly ap- 
lied the funds at its disposal, and he 
thought it would be better for other metro- 

Jitan districts to seek to obtain mayors 
and municipalities for themselves rather 
than to attempt to destroy the ancient 
privileges of the City. He should support 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he did not 
think they were called upon to discuss 
whether the coal tax was the best way of 
raising a fund for metropolitan improve- 
ment. The hon. Member for Lambeth 
(Mr. Roupell) very recently said that as 
the Committee were inquiring into the sub- 
ject, the better course would be to post- 
pone the second reading of the Bill. Being 
a Member of the Committee he was pre- 
cluded from saying a word as to what they 
were doing. The Committee had not yet 
reported, and it was an extraordinary pro- 
eeeding for the right hon. Gentleman to 
bring forward the Bill, and to propose a 
continuance for ten years of a tax which 
was still under the consideration of the 
Committee. He should vote for the post- 
ponement of the second reading. 

Mr. AtpermMan CUBITT (the Lorp 
Mayor) said, he objected to the assertion 
that the Committee appointed on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets was intended to inquire 
into the right which the Corporation of the 
City of London had enjoyed for centuries 
of levying a tax on coals imported into the 
metropolitan district. He doubted whether 
the House would have so readily consented 
to the appointment of that Committee if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had avow- 
ed that it was his intention to inquire into 
that right. He objected to the proposed 
delay, and contended that it was highly 
necessary to proceed with the Bill. He 
might argue that, inasmuch as the Corpo- 
ration of London had enjoyed from time 
immemorial the right to impose this tax, 
it had a right to dispose of the money as 
it pleased. No doubt it had such rights, 
but the City took higher ground than that 
of mere legal right; it had appropriated 
& much larger amount than this tax out 
of its revenues for the public benefit. All 
who were acquainted with the City would 
admit that there was a growing necessity 


some kind; and the question was whether, 
with that demand for improvements, they 
should sacrifice a tax to which the public 
was accustomed, and which fell very lightly 
on the community. If they did some other 
means of raising money must be found ; 
and he could not conceive the possibility of 
raising it by any tax that would fall more 
lightly. During the whole time the City 
of London had received the tax it had ex- 
pended it for the public benefit. The im- 
provement in Cannon Street was a great 
improvement, and had cost £500,000; but 
that was not all that had been done in 
the last few years. The City had laid out 
nearly the same sum in removing Smith- 
field Market, a work forced upon them by 
public clamour and a vote of that House. 
It had also spent £100,000 in building a 
new prison. That was not for the City of 
London alone; it would not have required 
it for its own population. The City was 
continually called upon to lay out money 
for improvements beyond the City bounda- 
ries. The centre of a great kingdom was 
liable to demands to which no country town 
could be subject. The City of London, 
therefore, did not belong to that category 
of towns which should bear their own bur- 
dens. The City was placed on the banks 
of a broad river, with two bridges that cost 
£1,000,000 each. Was it reasonable to 
expect that the 130,000 inhabitants of the 
City should raise the money for such enor- 
mous public works out of their own means? 
Though the City of London had claims and 
rights that would satisfy the mind of a 
lawyer, he would not go into that question 
at all. He took higher ground, and con- . 
tended that the funds it received it applied 
to public purposes. The question, then, 
was narrowed to this—eculd they go on 
in the great Metropolis without expending 
large sums of money, and could they raise 
the funde by any better means than a tax 
to which the public had been accustomed 
for a great number of years, and that was 
raised with the smallest possible cost and 
inconvenience? The tax on coal was col- 
lected by a clerk from every vessel that 





for public improvements ; and that there | of which ab octroi duty would be levied; 


| came into the river. The money was paid, 
, and the cargo liberated at once. But what 
, was the case in the great cities of the con- 
tinent, such as Paris? He should not re- 
commend a wall to be built round the Me- 
tropolis with a hundred gates, at seventy 
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while through the other thirty nothing 
would be allowed to pass in. But it was 
absolutely necessary that money should be 
raised by indirect taxation, for of direct 
taxation they had reached the extreme 
limit, for the purpose of constructing the 
great sewers for the drainage. [If they 
threw away this tax they would get into 
difficulties it would be impossible to sur- 
mount. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
regretted that the Amendment for post- 
poning the second reading should have been 
moved, for he could not imagine a more 
convenient period for discussing the mea- 
sure. If the improvements in question 
were confined to the City it would be a 
different thing ; but why there should be a 
feeling on the part of the metropolitan 
Members merely because the tax was col- 
lected and expended by the Corporation of 
the City of London, when the improve- 
mehts were extended over the whole Me- 
tropolis, he was at a loss to understand. 
The City was the nucleus of the whole 
Metropolis ; and, although he had himself 
given evidence in favour of the establish- 
ment of other minor metropolitan corpora- 
tions, still the City of London was now the 
only Corporation, and would, in any case, 
have the prestige of antiquity, besides 
which it had, confessedly, carried out pub- 
lic works in a far preferable mode to that 
which had been adopted by the Metro- 
— Board of Works. Every visitor to 

ondon was struck at the crowding and 
block which took place in the streets, and 
those who, wishing to remedy this evil, 
yet objected to continue the coal duties, 
ought to be prepared to point out some 
better tax. He did not mean to say that 
if the tax were now to be imposed for the 
first time the existing form was the best 
in which it could be raised, but he believed 
there were few taxes that could be im- 
posed which pressed so lightly on the poor. 
The only disputable question was as to the 
area of the taxation. It was not credit- 
able to the City that at present they had 
three different areas of taxation—the coal 
tax, the police tax, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The present area of the 
coal tax was to be given up and the police 
area substituted ; and though he had at 
first been in favour of the Board of Works 
area as the most limited, he soon saw that 
it would give rise to much evasion without 
the establishment of something like an 
octroi. It being evident that a tax of 
some sort was necessary, the House should 


Mr. Alderman Cubitt 





next consider that this was a tax to which 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis were ag. 
customed ; and speaking with impartiality, 
he repeated that no one could point out, 
better body to distribute these funds thay 
the Corporation of the City of London, 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would re. 
commend those hon. Members who were in 
favour of the Bill to vote against the ad. 
journment, which was made for a covert 
purpose. The coal tax expired in the 
month of July next, and the adjournment 
of a month or six weeks, therefore, would 
effectually lose the tax. 

Mr. TITE said, that on the part of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, he rose to 
disclaim any desire to take out of the 
hands of the London Corporation the dis. 
tribution of this fund. It would be im. 
possible to accomplish that which every 
man anxious for the improvement of the 
Metropolis desired to see effected—namely, 
the embankment of the Thames—unless a 
tax of this sort were resorted to, He 
fully concurred in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman that direct taxation within 
the metropolitan district had reached its 
limit. In 1858 a return was made to 
the Metropolitan Board showing that the 
amount paid in direct taxation within the 
metropolitan area was £2,000,000 per 
annum, and since then the main drainage 
rate had caused a large addition at least 
£150,000 per annum to the direct taxa 
tion levied. The calculation for the pro- 
duct of a rate was simple enough, for a 
penny rate in the Metropolis produced 
£50,000 a year, but it would be impos 
sible, he thought, to raise any further 
sums by direct taxation. Where were the 
£2,000,000 to be found for the Thames 
embankment if the coal tax were refused? 
As regarded the main drainage, the House 
should remember that that might be carried 
out without the embankment. There was 
no mechanical or engineering difficulty; but 
then the sewer must be carried up Parlia- 
ment Street and along the Strand, interfer- 
ing with the traffic of all these thorough- 
fares in the most inconvenient and offensive 
manner. Now, they wanted to combine 
with the scheme of drainage a great line of 
road, and perhaps a line of railroad, which 
would relieve the over-crowded thorough- 
fares and be an ornament to the river. 
Somewhere about £15,000,000 was wanted 
for metropolitan improvements of one sort 
or another, and if the House would not 
consent to the continuance of this impost, 
or provide other means, they must be con- 
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tent to leave London as it was, with all its 
inconveniences. He had no particular ob- 
jection to the postponement of the Bill for 
another month except this—that postpone- 
ments very often led to a Bill being lost 
altogether. 

Mr. PULLER said, he thought every. 
body would agree that the Thames em- 
bankment would be an excellent thing, but 
the question was, how was it to be paid for? 
He had not seen any disposition in the de- 
bate to prejudice the very ancient right 
of the City, if they could show that it ex- 
isted, to the tax of 4d. a chaldron on sea 
borne coal. If they had that right let 
them enjoy it, and welcome ; but they 
would find it very difficult to make out 
any right to levy a tax on coals brought 
to Lendon by railway and canal. The 
questions for the House to decide were 
whether this tax on coal was the best mode 
of raising the money required for Metro- 
politan improvements, and, if it were the 
best mode, whether the area fixed by the 
Bill was a just one. It had been said 
that the direct taxation of London had 
reached its limits, but he thought that if 
a certain amount of taxation was to be 
borne it made very little difference to those 
who had to bear it whether it came in the 
shape of a coal tax or of a direct rate upon 
their houses. As far as he could make 
out, an additional rate of 3d. on houses 
would raise pretty much the same sum as 
this coal tax. Ina Report from the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, which had 
been laid before the House, he found it 
stated that the imposition of a coal tax 
would be 50s. a year on persons who lived 
in large houses at the west-end of the 
town, and 50d. on the poorer class at the 
other end. Now people who would have 
to pay 50s. a year to the eoal tax would 
probably live in houses of about £300 a 
year, so that the 3d. additional house tax 
would be but 75s. to them or only 25s. 
more than the coal tax, while on the £10 
householder at the other end of the town 
the 3d. additional house tax would be but 
2s. 6d. instead of the 50d. coal tax. So 
that the advantage was certainly, as far 
as the poorer occupiers of houses went, 
not on the side of the coal tax. The great 
disadvantage of the coal tax seemed to be 
that it would throw the burden of the me- 
tropolitan improvements on the great con- 
sumers of coal, the large manufacturers and 
employers of labour in the Metropolis, who 
would be placed at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with similar employers of workmen 
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who lived outside the area of taxation. 
He was very much disappointed at find- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary persisted in extending 
the area of the tax beyond the districts 
which would share the benefits of it, and 
which elected the representatives who 
were to administer it. The right hon. 
Gentleman was not correct in saying that 
the police district was defined by Act of 
Parliament. The Act simply gave power 
to the Queen in Council to fix the district 
within certain limits, and it was only by a 
strained construction of the Act that many 
places were brought in. There was no 
reason whatever why a parish which was 
inciuded in the police district should also 
be subjeeted to the coal tax. The words 
defining that district were extremely am- 
biguous, so that the boundary was very ir- 
regular. When any part of a parish came 
within fifteen miles of the General Post 
Office the whole was taken to be included, 
although another part of the same parish 
might be twenty miles from the same point. 
One parish—Harefield— which would be 
subject to the coal tax if the present Bill 
became law was twenty-one miles and a 
half from Charing Cross. No doubt be. 
fore there were rural police it was de- 
sirable to extend the metropolitan police 
as far as possible ; but now people in the 
rural districts considered it a hardship to 
be under the metropolitan police, because 
they were rated at 6d. in the pound for 
what other people only paid 23d., who 
were quite as well served. Parishes in 
Hertfordshire considered the metropolitan 
police rate a great burden and a grievance, 
and now it was proposed to add to their 
misery by making them liable to the coal 
tax, for no other reason than because they 
had been already rated at 6d. in the pound 
to the metropolitan police. It was adding 
one injustice to another, for which he saw 
no shadow of excuse, and unless the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave notice of his 
intention to alter the area of taxation he 
should vote against the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he could not un- 
derstand how the Lord Mayor could charge 
him with having moved for the Committee 
without allowing it to be known what its 
objects were, or how the Corporation could 
be surprised at being asked by what right 
they levied this tax. When the Home 
Secretary’s Bill was introduced last year 
he moved to refer it to a Select Commit- 
tee, which Committee was also to inquire 
into the local taxation, and in making the 
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Motion he explained fully what it was 
that he wished to be investigated. He 
particularly stated that there was no satis- 
factory evidence of the right of the City to 
this tax, and that he wished that to be in- 
quired into. That Bill was withdrawn, and 
his Motion consequently came to nothing; 
but this year he put the same Motion on 
the paper, omitting that part, of course, 
which referred to the Bill ; and in moving 
it he referred to his speech last year, and 
the explanations as to his object which he 
had then given. The very first subject 
which the Committee had undertaken to 
examine was this very question of taxa- 
tion by the Corporation in the Metropolis. 

Mr. Atperman CUBITT said, he rose 
to order. He submitted that the hon. 
Member was not justified in stating to the 
House what a Committee was doing. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wanted to know | 
what was to be thought of the conduct of a 
Minister of the Crown who brought forward | 
a Bill with the knowledge that by the ap- | 
pointment of a Committee the mouths of | 
the metropolitan Members were closed upon 
the subject, because, if he had no right to 
refer to what the Committee were doing, 
still less had he the right to state what was 
said before that Committee. He supposed 
he should be out of order if he referred to 
what was made patent by the proceedings 
of other Committees—namely, that the 
Corporation of London did not claim as a 
right the taxes which the Government pro- 
posed to give them by this Bill. He un- 
dertook to say that before no Committee 
had the Corporation claimed as a right the 
taxes which the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to give them by law. He thought 
the House would stultify itself if it pro- 
ceeded with the discussion that night while 
the whole subject was under consideration, 
and they were not in possession of essen- 
tial information. The City of London was 
bound by law to pay into the same fund as 
that into which the coal tax was paid a 
sum of £12,000 a year. It was a condi- 
tion for receiving the 4d., and it was an 
open question whether it was not merely a 
condition, but a permanent obligation. He 
had privately made a proposition which was 
so reasonable that he would publicly repeat 
it. The sum and substance of the whole 
matter was that the Corporation could re- 
ceive the 4d. and do what they pleased 
with it; but that the 9d. and the £12,000 
& year were to be applied to metropolitan 
improvements. The Acts of Parliament 
under which the tax was levied would ex- 
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pire on the 31st July, 1862, but a question 


of construction had arisen. In two o@ 
three months there would be no object re. 
cognized by Parliament to which the m 

raised by this tax could be applied, sal 
therefore, the question had arisen whether 
the tax would not expire in that tine—two 
or three months— instead of in July, 1862, 
Now, his proposition was that the right 
hon. Gentleman should introduce a short 
Bill to continue the existing state of things 
until July, 1862, and if in the mean time 
there should be no object to which the 
present tax could be legally applied it could 
remain in deposit as proposed by this Bill, 
That would enable Parliament’ to give this 
Session to consideration and the next Ses. 
sion to legislation. His hon. Friend be. 
hind him had been charged with a covert 
purpose in moving an adjournment, so that 
the coal tax might be allowed to expire, 
His hon. Friend had no such covert object, 
What he desired was that the House should 
be in possession of information on the sub- 
ject. In matters of taxation they wisely 
voted Estimates first, and then provided 
Ways and Means. The present, he assent- 
ed, was the first instance in the annals of 
Parliament in which a Minister of the 
Crown had proposed to impose taxation, 
amounting to £250,000 a year for ten 
years, without having given a thought as 
to what should be done with the money 80 
raised. There was no necessity for such 
precipitation, and he should therefore sup- 

ort the Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. NORRIS said, that his hon. Friend 
was quite out in his calculation as to the 
produce of the coal tax. Even if the area of 
taxation remained, it would not produce in 
the ten years, as he had said, £2,500,000. 
But with the area reduced at it was in the 
Bill, and the 4d. tax being applied to the 
liquidation of an existing debt, the 9d. 
would not produce more than £1,500,000 
or £1,700,000 in the ten years. He be- 
lieved the embankment of the Thames alone 
would cost over £2,000,000, and as the 
necessity of that work was universally ad- 
mitted, it would be unwise to delay, fora 
month or even a week the passing of this 
measure. It was said that the tax was op- 
pressive to the poor; but, considering the 
small consumption of coal by the poor, and 
the large consumption of it by the wealthy, 
he did not think there was any tax the ir 
cidence of which would bear more lightly 
on the poorer classes. Moreover, there was 
no tax that was more easily or more cheaply 
collected. It cost from 5 to 7 per cent to 
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collect other taxes, whilst the coal duty was 
collected at 1} or 14 per cent. A large 
portion of the fourpenny tax was spent in 
improvements of the Metropolis outside the 
City, ‘or in improving and widening the 
great thoroughfares of the City, which 
mast be considered metropolitan improve- 
ments, for the inhabitants of the whole 
Metropolis benefited thereby. Unless the 
Bill passed, those great and important 
works which all desired should be carried 
out must be suspended for an indefinite 


period. 

GeneraL PEEL said, he had not the 
slightest objection to the City of London 
taxing itself for the purpose of promoting 
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mittee was not allowed to quote evidence 
adduced before the Committee until it had 
been reported to the House; but he was 
not precluded from citing information from 
any other source, or from expressing his 
own views on the question. There was 
plenty of evidence furnished by other Com- 
mittees to enable the House to come to a 
decision at once. He differed from the 
view of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller), that it was im- 
material to the taxpayer in what manner 
a tax was levied as long as the amount 
was the same. If his hon, Friend happen- 
ed to be Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
attempted to enforce that doctrine, he 


public works, but that objecting as he did would meet with the strenuous resistance 
to the area proposed by the Bill, he should ‘of the House, It was unquestionably a 


vote againat it. 


recommendation of this tax that it already 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that in existed; and he trusted that, as the pro- 


answer to the noble Lord the Member for | 


posal now made was only to continue it for 


Kent (Lord Holmesdale) he had to state a limited number of years, leaving its ap- 


that it was not intended to retain the town 


of Gravesend in the second section of the | 


Bill, and would probably propose to limit 
the area in that direction by the bounda- 
ries of the metropolitan police district. 
The question of area was one which would 


properly be considered in Committee. The | 


Motion for delay struck at the merits of 
the whole question, because it would be 
equivalent to a Resolution to read the Bill 
a second time that day six months. A 


propriation for the subsequent decision of 
Parliament, the House would come to an 
immediate vote and read this Bill a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
135: Majority 115. 

Question again proposed, ‘* That the 
Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would then move 


new Member might, perhaps, believe that as an Amendment to the Motion for the 
it was nothing to wait for the report of a/ second reading, ** That, in the opinion of 
Committee, but those who were experienced | this House, the Coal Tax and the London 
in the proceedings of the House must know | Bridge Approaches Fund should be con- 
that there was no prospect of any legisla- | tinued until the 31st of July, 1862.’ The 
tion on this question during the present | operation of this Bill being confined to the 
Session if they waited for the report of a| coal and wine duties, it would put an end 
Committee which had hardly begun its in-| to the other funds available for purposes of 
quiries. He had certainly understood that improvement, which had been contributed 





the Committee of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the general taxation, 
actual and possible, of the entire Metropolis, 
and was not to be narrowed to the con- 
sideration of the 4d. duty. Even if the 
Committee were to decide on the legal 
right of the City to levy the duty, they 
would not substantially assist the House 
in determining whether it was expedient 
to continue it. He could not admit that 
the appointment of the Committee ought to 
influence the decision of the House on this 
subject. The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets was mistaken in supposing that 
his mouth was shut because he was a 
member of the Committee. There was a 
wholesome rule that a member of a Com- 





for a period of 150 years. The arrange- 
ment, as proposed by this measure, was to 
give up taxes levied upon the City of 
London, from which was derived an income 
of £12,000 a year, and to continue taxes 
which weighed upon the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis generally. The object of his 
Amendment was to provide, in accordance 
with the spirit of previous legislation, that as 
long as the coal and wine duties were levied 
the City of London should continue the 
contribution which was the consideration 
for their imposition. In this case justice 
was set at defiance, and the matter was 
made a mere question of political power. 
He entreated the House, before deciding 
upon the measure, to consider the position 
in which they were placed, and to bear in 
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mind that there were two of the Ministers 
of the Crown who were deeply interested 
in the question—the one representing the 
City of London and the other the borough 
of Hertford, which was to be exempted 
from the tax. He wanted the whole ques- 
tion thoroughly investigated, and therefore 
he proposed that the question should be 
left as at present for another year, which 
would meet the immediate object of the Bill, 
and Parliament would then have an oppor- 
tunity of coming to a satisfactory decision 
upon it. 

Siz JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘in 
the opinion of this House the Coal Tax and the 
London Bridge Approaches Fund should be con- 
tinued until the 3lst July, 1862,;’”— instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) contended that 
the Government had taken a reckless course 
in respect to this Bill; but the measure was 
founded on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee which sat last Session. The Metro- 
= was represented on that Committee by 

is hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster and the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
and they appeared to have been consenting 
parties to the Resolution which the Bill 
was intended to carry out. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets proposed to continue the 
coal dues for one year only; but that would 
be too short a period to afford funds for the 
Thames embankment. If hon. Gentlemen 
thought that a period of ten years was too 
long it would be competent for them to 
reduce it in Committee. The £11,500 
which formed a part of the London Bridge 
Approaches Fund was part of a composite 
fund, made up of various items, and the 
question of dealing with it was a different 
one from that which was now before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not see 
anything in the Bill about the London 
Bridge Approaches Fund, and, therefore, 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets was not in 
order. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ex- 
plain that the Bill for levying this duty 
directed that it should be levied and applied 
under a statute relating to the London 


Mr, Ayrton 
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Bridge Approaches Fund, and, therefor» 
he thought it was competent to refer to the 
fund in the Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS observed, that 
the Hon. and learned Member must be 
alluding to the preamble. There were no 
words in the Bill itself referring to the 
Act under which the London Bridge Ap 
proaches Fund was raised. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would then omit 
the words referring to that fund, which 
would obviate the objection raised. His 
Amendment would, therefore, stand to in 
sert after the word ‘‘ that’ the words “jp 
the opinion of this House the coal-tax and 
wine dues should be continued till the 31st 
of July, 1862.” 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, he con. 
sidered that the hon. and learned Member 
had knocked the brains out of his own Re- 
solution. It would be competent to any 
hon. Member to move in Committee to 
reduce the period from ten years to one, 
If the first Amendment was out of order, 
the one now before the House was nuga- 
tory. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the consent of 
the House must first, as a matter of form, 
be given to the alteration of the Amend- 
ment as proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ayrton). 

Amendment by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘* That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


Another Amendment proposed, 


“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘in 
the opinion of this House the Coal Tax and the 
Duties on Wine should be continued until the 31st 
July, 1862,’””—instead thereof. 


Mr. JACKSON said, that reference 
having been made to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee upon the Thames 
Embankment, he would draw attention to 
the recommendations of another Com- 
mittee which sat in 1854, of which he was 
chairman. It was recommended by that 
Committee that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should take into consideration the 
question of purchasing the various bridges 
upon which tolls were now payable, and he 
suggested that that was a fair subject for 
the House to entertain, when they were 
considering the means of providing for the 
embankment of the Thames. The present 
system of levying tolls on certain bridges 
between Surrey and Middlesex was a dis- 
grace to the Metropolis. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the Bill did 





not carry out the recommendations of the 
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Thames Embankment Committee. The 
Committee had not recommended any spe- 
cific fund for the expenses of the Thames 
embankment. They could not have done 
s0, because they did not know the amount 
of the expenses. They had merely pointed 
to the coal duties as one of the sources to 
which application might be made for these 
expenses, but that should, he thought, be 
done only in a limited manner. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he felt it 
his duty to say that his constituents ap- 
proved the Bill proposed by the Govern- 
ment, The proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets would only put 
off the question for another year- The 
Committee had recommended the coal 
duties should be applied to the Thames 
embankment, and the Government were 
merely carrying out that recommendation. 
The Government had appointed a Com- 
mission of eminent men to consider the 
best plan for carrying out the embank- 
ment, and when they reported there would 
be no more legislation required in that 
House ; and he trusted the Government 
would at once carry out the recommenda- 
tion. He thought the Metropolis would be 
in a better position if they paid more at- 
tention to carrying out great works of im- 
provement instead of wasting the time of 
the House. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he could not sup- 
port the Bill. He should have liked to 
see the Thames Embankment Bill brought 
in in the first instance. The proceedings 
in the matter had hitherto been of an un- 
satisfactory nature. They had the most 
splendid plans and most attractive pic- 
tures—castles hanging in the air, ma- 
jestic esplanades, and other picturesque 
features—and yet, after two months’ con- 
templation of this picture gallery, the Com- 
mittee could come to no conclusion except 
that the embankment would be a very good 
thing if they could get the money. The 
Chief Commissioner for Works had begun 
at the wrong end for the City of London, 
but the right for the interests of Hert- 
ford. Under any circumstances, he (Mr. 
Locke) submitted to the House that the 
~ of the hon. Member for the Tower 

amlets should be adopted. The House 
should not throw away the revenues of the 
City of London up to 1862 merely for the 
yaa of obliging the town of Hertford 
Y contracting the area of collection. 

Mr. COWPER said, that every hon. 
Member who spoke seemed anxious the 
House should understand that he was not 
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opposed to the embankment of the Thames, 
yet it unfortunately happened that some 
hon. Members objected to the Bill as much 
as if they were opposed to the embank- 
ment. Delay was often just as effective a 
method of defeating a Bill as any other, 
and was sometimes more plausible. He 
thought that the Committee had been wise 
in not entering into the details of the plan. 
The right thing in such matters was to 
find where the funds were to come from, 
and how much, and then decide on the 
plan, which would depend upon the sum 
disposable for the purpose. Hon. Mem- 
bers representing the south side of the 
Thames seemed to assume—he knew not 
why—that the south side was not be em- 
banked. The instructions to the Com- 
missioners were to consider the embank- 
ment of the south as well as the north side 
of the river. The discussion which had 
arisen was, he thought, one more appro- 
priate to Committee upon the Bill than its 
actual stage. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 119; Noes 
10: Majority 109. 

Original Question put, and agreed io. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow, 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he rose to 
move the second reading of this Bill, which, 
he said, was founded on the Act introduced 
by the right hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Adderley). By that Act indus- 
trial schools were placed under the control 
of the Council of Education; but at the 
end of last Session a short Bill passed 
providing that the management of these 
schools should be transferred to the Hone 
Office, on the ground that they were con- 
sidered of a penal character. At the time 
that Bill passed it was stated that some 
technical objections rendered the existing 
Act difficult to be carried into execution, 
and it was attempted by the present Bill 
to put the enactments of the Act into a 
more working form. Whatever questions 
might arise upon its provisions, however, 
could be more conveniently disposed of in 
Committee; and he hoped that, under these 
circumstances, the House would be dis- 
posed to agree to the second reading with- 
out much discussion. 
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Mr. CAVE wished to make one obser- 
vation, which as it related to the omis- 
sion of a provision of the former Act, could 
not very well be made in Committee. It 
was this, that by the former Act guardians 
were allowed, with the consent of the Poor 
Law Board, to contract with the managers 
of industrial schools for the maintenance 
of children. This was repealed by the 
present Bill, and rightly so, because it be- 

“longed rather to the Poor Law. He hoped, 
however, that this omission would be cured 
by some special enactment. This might 
be done by merely inserting the words 
‘‘and maintenance’’ after ‘‘education”’ in 
the Act 18 & 19 Vict. c. 34, and he hoped 
it would not be lost sight of by the Com- 
mittee upstairs. The way in which chil- 
dren were treated in our workhouses was 
very discreditable. It was notorious that 
bringing them up in crowds was bad, both 
morally and physically, and girls especially 
were sent out to service at a tender age, 
when they were unable to take care of 
themselves, and the consequence was, that 
they frequently came back to the work- 
house with illegitimate children, thus per- 
petuating a race of paupers; a state of 
things very disgraceful as well as very ex- 
pensive to the country. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would admit 
that the present Bill was a great improve- 
ment upon his Bill of 1857. In Com- 
mittee, however, he thought that some 
amendments might still be introduced, and 
he should venture to suggest some. With 
regard to the point mentioned by the hon. 
Member, it was met by the 18th Seetion. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 


ELECTION LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that as 
in the former instance, it was a re-enact- 
ment of existing legislation. The Bill was 
entirely founded on an Act now on the 
statute book, but which expired in August 
next, and it was desirable that the second 
reading should be agreed to at an early 
period, in order that they might go into 
Committee. A very competent Committee 
fully inquired into the subject last Session, 
and the Bill was either a simple reproduc- 
tion, as he had said, of the existing law, 
or was founded on the Resolution of that 
Committee suggesting certain amendments 
in that law. With this explanation he 
hoped the House would not object to the 
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second reading, and he would promise 
ample time should be afforded for the eon. 
sideration of the different clauses in Com. 
mittee. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Mr. BERKELEY said, he must pro. 
test against proceeding with the Bill a 
that hour (a quarter after twelve.) It had, 
indeed, been correctly described by the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was the Cor. 
rupt Practices Prevention Bill disguised 
under another name, And well it might 
be; for the very name of the Corrupt Prag. 
tices Prevention Act stunk in the nostrils 
of the country. He contended if the Bill 
were passed it would increase bribery and 
entirely let intimidation alone. Before the 
Committee to which allusion had been 
made, the great Conservative authority, 
Mr. Rose, of the firm of Baxter, Rose, and 
Norton, said that the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act was of no utility whatever, 
It had been condemned by almost every 
witness. But learned gentlemen able in 
the law, and able counsel, set their heads 
together, and close upon the mons party. 
riens followed this feeble and wretched 
little mouse. It was the only Government 
Reform Bill of the Session, and the House 
was asked to pass it after twelve o’clock at 
night. Asa consistent Reformer he could 
not allow it to pass without raising his 
voice against the Bill, which he believed 
to be an insult to the country. If the se. 
cond reading were persisted in, he should 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Mr. KINNAIRD seconded this Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. PEACOCK said, that while ad- 
mitting that there were some of the pro 
visions of the Bill which might with ad- 
vantage be adopted, he strongly objected 
to the 15th Clause, which legalized ex- 


penditure incurred for the conveyance of 


voters in. counties, and yet conferred no 
such privilege upon boroughs. Seeing 00 
good reason why such a distinction should 
be drawn, he should, if the adjournment 0 
the debate were moved, support the Motion. 

Mr. BUTLER JOHNSTONE said, he 
should give the clause his most strenuous 0p- 
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position. His constituency extended seven 
miles, and he did not think voters were 
patriotic enough to go to the expense of 
a conveyance seven miles out and seven in. 

Mr. CAVE was in a worse position than 
the hon. Member for Canterbury, as his 
borough was 22 miles by 9 in extent, and 
from five or six parishes in it the voters 
had to travel from 10 or 12 miles to the poll. 
Besides which the last clause introduced a 
new method of altering polling plaees, but 

ve no power to add tothem. So that 
by a petition of fifty electors, the polling 
places might be placed in even more incon- 
yenient places, and the distances for the 
yoters much increased. If this Bill passed 
as it then stood, he had no hesitation in 
saying it would practically disfranchise 
two-thirds of his constituency. 

Mz. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought the objections which had been ad- 
vanced against the Bill in the course of 
the discussion were of a nature which 
might more properly be disposed of in 
Committee than on the Motion for the se- 
eond reading. 

Mr. DEEDES strongly urged the right 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the second read- 
ing. He (Mr, Deedes) had the strongest 
possible objection to some parts of the Bill, 
and if it were pressed on now he should be 
driven to vote against it. 

Sirm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
convinced, after hearing the opinions which 
had been expressed by hon. Members, that 
the proper course would be to read the 
Bill a second time now. All the objections 
which had been made to the Bill might be 
dealt with in Committee. It should be re- 
membered that, if the debate were ad- 
journed, hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
now could not speak again in the debate, 
whereas if the Bill were read a second 
time and went into Committee they would 
have a full opportunity of expressing their 
opinions, With respect to the 15th Clause, 
relating to the travelling expenses of voters, 
that wae a question of great difficulty. It 
was not taken from the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Plymouth, but both the Bill of 
that hon. Gentleman and the 15th Clause 
of this Bill were taken from a common 
source—the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of last Session. 

Mr. BERKELEY said, as he did not 
feel himself authorized in pressing the 
matter to a division, he should ask leave to 
Withdraw his Motion and content himself 
with entering a protest against the second 


reading. 
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Holstein. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day, 18th April. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving for the appointment of a 
Select Committee on Public Accounts, said 
that the object of the Committee would 
be to revise the accounts of the public ex- 
penditure after they had gone through the 
regular process of examination in the hands 
of the executive Government. That was 
obviously the true completion of the duty of 
that House with regard to the public money. 
The Committee on Publie Monies which 
sat two or three years ago had wade this 
recommendation, and made it unanimonsly, 
He should, therefore, move that a Select 
Committee be appointed for the examina- 
tion from year to year of the audited ac- 
counts of the public expenditure ; and if 
that Motion was adopted, he would on a 
future day move that a Committee of that 
nature be appointed at the commencement 
of every Session ; and, likewise, that the 
order for the appointment of that Com- 
mittee be made a standing order of the 
House. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ For the 
examination from year to year of the 
Audited Accounts of the Public Expendi- 
ture.” 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 9, 1861. 


Minvrtes.] Postic Brrrs.—1* Exchequer Bills ; 
Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny; Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency. 


DENMARK AND HOLSTEIN. 
EXPLANATION. 


Tue Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH: It 
will be in the recollection of your Lord- 
ships that about three weeks ago I put 
a question to the noble Lord the Un- 
der Secretary for Foreign Affairs as to the 
position in which the differences between 
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the Government of Denmark and Holstein 
then stood. The noble Lord gave what 
appeared to me to be a very full and clear 
answer to the question ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, one passage in that answer has given 
rise to great misconstruction and misun- 
derstanding in Denmark and Holstein, and 
I am sure that the noble Lord will be glad 
to have an opportunity of clearing up the 
subject. I shall explain in a very few 
words what is the point on which misap- 
prehension exists. The noble Lord stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government had re- 
ceived intimation that morning that the 
King of Denmark had made a concession 
to the States of Holstein, which had been 
suggested, not only by our own Govern- 
ment, but also by the Governments of 
Russia and France. He said it was ori- 
ginally intended by the Government of 
Denmark that the States of Holstein should 
only enter into possession of the power of 
eonsidering the Budget at the expiration 
of the term to which the Budget already 
granted by the sovercign authority ex- 
tended—namely, 1862. The concession, 
as I understood, was that the States of 
Holstein should be admitted at once to the 
possession of that power. The misunder- 
standing appears to have arisen from an 
impression being conveyed that the conces- 
sion went to the extent that the whole 
Budget of the Monarchy should be sub- 
mitted to the States of Holstein. That 
apparently was impossible, and it is unrea- 
sonable in itself, as it would give to the 
States of Holstein a veto over the whole 
financial condition of the kingdom. It 
appears that in consequence of some ex- 
pression used by the noble Lord being mis- 
understvod, an interpretation has been put 
on the statement made by him different 
from that which I placed upon it ; and I 
now rise to give the noble Lord an oppor- 
tunity of making some explanation on the 
subject. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE: I am extremely 
obliged to the noble Earl for affording me 
an opportunity of removing a very singular 
misapprehension that has arisen of what | 
stated to the House on a former occasion. 
The noble Earl correctly understood what 
I said. The question was as to the quota 
to be paid by Holstein, The original pro- 
posal was that the arrangement should ap- 
ply only to the quota as regards the year 
after 1862; but a subsequent concession 
was made by which the Holstein States 
should have the power of giving their vote 
as to the quota which was to be paid for 


The Earl of Ellenborough 


{LORDS} 
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the years preceding 1862. That is the 
statement which I made, and which I gm 
happy to say the noble Earl perfectly up. 
derstood. But, as the noble Earl has said, 
it has been supposed in Denmark and Hol. 
stein that I stated that the whole Budget of 
the Danish Monarchy was to be submitted 
to the Holstein States. That would beg 
proposition of a very extraordinary and up. 
reasonable nature, as the noble Earl has 
said. I knew perfectly the nature of the 
advice given by the Government of this 
country, and also by Russia and France, 
as to the quota which Holstein should pay 
towards the expenses of the Danish Govern. 
ment; and, knowing what that advice was, 
it was, of course, impossible I could inform 
your Lordships that the Danish Gover. 
ment had agreed to a proposition of a te 
tally different character—namely, that the 
whole Budget of the Danish Monarchy 
should be submitted to the Holstein States, 
I might content myself with making this 
short explanation to the House; but, as 
much misapprehension has existed on the 
subject, it is perhaps necessary that I 
should state more at length how the mat- 
ter now stands, The misunderstanding of 
what I said clearly arose from the use of 
an expression which, taken by itself, might 
have been considered inaccurate, but taken 
in conjunction with the other expressions I 
made use of ought not to have led to any 
misapprehension. The expression I em 
ployed was reported in the papers the next 
morning with the usual accuracy; but of 
course I was speaking not of the whole 
Budget, but only of the quota which ap- 
plied to a particular year. It may be as 
well that I should very shortly explain 
what the proposal of the Danish Govern 
ment was, as I understood it. The Danish 
Government sent a communication to the 
Holstein States, in which they proposed a 
provisional law, called a draught of the law 
on the provisional state of Holstein, with 
reference to the common affairs of the 
Danish Monarchy. That draught was 
submitted, by a Resolution of the King of 
Denmark, dated March 2, 1861, to the 
Holstein States. It is a document of an 
important character, and paragraph 13 is 
as follows :— 

“To cover the common expenses of the Mo- 
narchy, a fixed annual contribution is to be 
by the separate Treasury of Holstein; its amount 
can only be increased with the sanction of the 
Diet of the Duchy, namely :—The Civil List, 
173,000 rixdollars; the appanages to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, 80,000 rixdollars; the 
Privy Council, 15,000 rixdollars ; interest on and 
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» attation of the National Debt, 1,187,000 rix- 
Lge Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 52,000 rix- 
dollars; Ministry of Marine, 440,000 rixdollars ; 
Ministry of Finance (including expenses of the 
Monarchy hitherto appearing in the Budget as 
incidentals), 183,000 rixdollars,” 


After this follows a provision for the pay- 
ment of a share of common pensions, and 
for the eventuality of a reduction of the 
National Debt, and the text then con- 
tinues— 

“The regulations in our Royal Patent of the 
93rd of September, 1859, respecting the amount 
payable by the Duchy of Holstein, to cover the 
expenses of the Monarchy during the financial 

iod from the 1st of April, 1860, to the 31st 
of March, 1862, shall serve as a guide for the 
financial period from April 1, 1861, to March 51, 
1862.” 
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fault with the noble Lord for want of clear- 
ness, or that he had any reason to com- 
plain of himself. Any one who had read the 
Report of the particular passage of the 
noble Lord’s speech, and compared it with 
the context, would come to no other con- 
clusion as to what he meant than that which 
the noble Lord had now stated. He had, 
however, heard with the greatest possible 
satisfaction the statement of the noble Lord, 
because nothing could be more serious than 
that the slightest imputation should rest on 
the honour of the Danish Government in 
this transaction. That imputation, which 
had been apparently cast upon that Govern- 
ment was now entirely removed. He con- 


Insolvency Bill. 





curred with the noble Lord in the hope that 
{there may be a speedy solution of those 


That was the proposal submitted by the | difficulties ; but he would also express his 
King of Denmark to the Holstein States. | hope that the English Government would in 
But there has been a misunderstanding | the most courteous, but in the strongest and 
on the subject. The intelligence received ' most earnest terms, enforce upon “he Diet, 
by Her Majesty’s Government was to the and the Prussian Government especially 
effect that, whereas the Holstein States that the integrity and independence of the 
were not at first to have submitted to Danish territories must be maintained ; and 
their approval the Budget of 1861-62, the that the peace of Europe must not be dis- 
Danish Government eubsequently consent- turbed. In various parts of Europe—in 
ed todo so. The Danish Government de-| Italy, Hungary,and Poland—circumstances 


elared that it had been their intention from | 
the first to submit the quota for 1861-62 
to the Holstein States for their considera- 
tion, and that on that point there had been 
amisapprehension. A declaration on the 
subject made by the Danish Government 
has not been, according to the newspapers, 
considered sufficient by the Holstein States; 
but we have not received any official intel- 
ligenee on the subject, and, therefore, I 
cannot say to what extent that is correct. 
lean only say, in conclusion, that I regret 
I should by any want of clearness of ex- 
pression have led any one to suppose that 
the facts were different from what they 
really were; but I am sure that those of 
your Lordships who have paid attention to 
the Holstein dispute must know that, look- 
ing to the voluminous nature of the docu- 
ments of all kinds—to the declarations, 
proclamations, resolutions, and what not, 
would not have been surprising if I had 
fallen into an inaccuracy, though I do not 
admit that any inaccuracy was committed 
by me. Your Lordships will perhaps allow 


| were arising which might lead to difficulty 
,and embarrassment; but there was not any- 
| thing that could afford a justifiable cause 


| for war, and woe to the Power by which 


it was provoked. 


| BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
FIRST READING, 


Bill brought up and read 1*. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was desirous of proceeding with this Bill 
without any unnecessary delay, but as it 
was a measure of the greatest importance, 
and contained a great number of clauses, 
he thought it was one that would require 
great consideration. Wishing to consult 
the convenience of noble Lords on both 
sides of the House he would name Friday 
week for the second reading, but he was 
| prepared to name any other day which 
would meet with general concurrence. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he certainly 
did not intend to offer any opposition to 
the measure. Considering that the Bill 








me to take this opportunity of expressing | had passed the other House of Parliament 
my hope that moderate counsels may yet | with the approbation generally of all par- 
prevail, and that an amicable termination | ties —considering it was one which was 
of the differences on this matter may yet | desired by noble Lords on both sides of the 
arrived at. House, he thought the noble and learned 
Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, | Lord, if it were more convenient to him, 


he-did not think that any one could find might fix an earlier day than Friday week 
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for the second reading without any ob- 
jection being offered to such a course. It 
was, however, a Bill which required very 
careful examination as regarded its nume- 
rous details, and for that reason he hoped 
the noble and learned Lord would allow at 
least ten days to elapse between the second 
reading and the Committee upon it. He 
certainly thought that the progress of the 
measure would be much facilitated if it 
‘were referred to the consideration of a 
Select Committee. He did not make that 
suggestion from the slightest wish to delay 
the Bill. On the contrary, considering 
that it was a complicated measure, and 
one involving many important details, he 
thought that the provisions of the Bill 
would be more satisfactorily discussed in a 
Select Committee composed of noble Lords 
who took an interest in legal and mercan- 
tile subjects than in a Committee of the 
whole House, in which there would pro- 
bably be a great number of Members who 
did not feel much interest in such ques- 
tions. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
proposition of the noble Earl to give ample 
time for the consideration of the details of 
the Bill was so reasonable that he was 
perfectly willing to accede to it. As to 
the proposal of the noble Earl to refer the 
measure to a Select Committee, he begged 
respectfully to say that he would oppose 
such a course. When the noble Earl’s 
Government brought in a Bill of a similar 
character the noble Earl declined to refer 
his measure to a Select Committee, and a 
fortiori, this was a case in which the Bill 
ought not to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, because it had already passed 
through the other House with the general 
consent of the whole commercial world. 
He had no doubt that there would be a 
large attendance on both sides when the 
discussion on the second reading came on, 
and when the Bill was in Committee; and, 
therefore, he had every reason to believe 
that it would receive a full and satisfactory 
consideration without the intervention of a 
Select Committee. After what had been 
said by the noble Earl, he would propose 
that the second reading should be taken on 
Tuesday next. 


Bill to be read 2* on Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


The Earl of Derby 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 9, 1861. 


Minutes]. — New Memser Sworn. — For 
County of Sutherland, Right honourable gi, 
David Dundas. 

Pousuio Butt,—1° Charitable Uses, 


PURCHASE IN THE ARMY, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY said, he wished tp 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
what steps have been or are being taken 
to abolish purchase in the Army above the 
rank of Major, as recommended by the 
Commission of 1856 ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the House 
would probably recollect that it had been 
stated that the new regiments to be formed 
in consequence of the abolition of the local 
Indian European Army would be consti- 
tuted without the system of purchase. The 
system of selection would be applied to the 
promotion of field officers in those regi- 
ments, and under these circumstances Lord 
Herbert considered it advisable, previously 
to the introduction of any general system 
into the Army, that the Government should 
have the opportunity of seeing how the 
system worked in the new Indian regi- 
ments. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 
Mr. AYRTON moved for— 


“ Returns of the Estimated Cost of the receipt 
and of the payment of a single deposit, or of any 
certain number or class of deposits, and of the 
remittance thereof to or from the Central Office, 
under the Post Office Savings Banks Bill:’ ~ 

“ Of the Estimated Cost of keeping the account 
of a single depositor, or of any certain number ot 
class of depositors, under the Bill : 

“Of any Estimate of Cost upon which the Bill 
is based : 

“And, Copy of any Report of the Post Office 
authorities on the proposed Post Office Savings 
Banks.” 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could form no estimate 
whatever of the compensation that might 
be received from the new Banks ; but the 
Post Office had formed an estimate of the 
cost of the system on the supposition that 
no profit would be made. The hon. Gen- 
tleman could have that Return if he chose. 

Mr. AYRTON assented to the offer. 

Return ordered, 


“Of the Estimated Cost of the receipt and of 
the payment of a single deposit, or of any certain 
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or class of deposits, and of the remittance 
nw fa or from the Central Office, and of the 
establishment in the said Office, under the Post 
Office Savings Banks Bill.’ 


SAILORS’ HOMES.—RESOLUTION, 
Sm HENRY STRACEY, in rising to 


bring forward a Resolution in favour of 
Sailors’ Homes, said, he felt he owed an 
apology to the naval \iembers of the House 
for taking up this question. But he repre- 
sented a large maritime constituency, and 
it appeared to him doubtful whether any 
paval Member was likely to take up the, 
subject, while it was a question on which 
he had himself taken strong convictions, as 
not only tending to the benefit of the sailor 
but also to the manning of the navy. It 
had now been satisfactorily proved that 
sailors’ homes had improved the physical 
and the moral condition of the sailors, and 
consequently had rendered them more fit 
for their duty, and it was his wish to show 
that in manning the navy they afforded 
material aid. The House might recoilect 
that last year he moved for a Return of all 
the sailors’ homes in the country, with a 
view to ascertain their constitution and 
how they were supported. By the Return 
he found that there were thirty-one homes 
in all, and that five or six of them received 
a portion of the grant of £1,600 annually 
made by that House ; but these were all, 
as the terms of the grant required, in 
the neighbourhood of the dockyards. He 
thought that the founders of these sailors’ 
homes had every reason to be proud of the 
success which had attended their experi- 
ment. They were under different systems 
of management; though all of them had the 
common character of asylums for seamen, 
but some of them were also refuges for 
shipwrecked mariners. Some added infir- 
maries to their other institutions; some had 
schools for navigation; most of them had 
shipping offices, and some had attached to 
them the excellent and useful feature of 
ssavings bank. Out of the whole Returns 
which he held in his hand, he would select 
two or three, which would sufficiently ex- 
a as, varying constitution, and he 

the House would receive them non 
mumero sed pondere. The first of the 
tailors’ homes was established in Well 
Street, in this Metropolis, in 1830, and in 
1835 it was opened for the reception of 
300 boarders. That home owed its esta- 
blishment to a very benevolent and ener- 
8etic officer, Commander Elliott, who de- 
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object. He believed the idea first sug- 
gested itself to Captain Elliott and Captain 
Gambier, on their discovering knots of 
sailors one night standing at the corners of 
the streets Tn a state of the most abject 
wretchedness, and that, too, only a short 
time after having been paid off from ships 
in the navy, while they had either spent 
their money in dissipation or. been robbed. 
Soon after the establishment of these homes 
the greatest improvement was observable 
in the boarders. They were not only 
cleanly and orderly in their appearance, 
but a new phase was developed in their 
character by the establishment of a savings 
bank—the phase of thrift. As a proof he 
might mention that in 1842 there had 
been paid into the savings bank in that 
home the sum of £23,261, a sum which 
had increased as confidence increased un- 
til it amounted last year to £69,104. 
That, he thought, was a strong proof of 
the efficacy of these savings banks. But 
there was another point in the sailor’s 
character equally developed, and that was 
generosity. For that character, indeed, 
sailors had always been remarkable, but it 
was only since the establishment of savings 
banks it had taken the form of remitting 
money to their friends. In the year 1842 
the sum of £3,029 had been remitted 
from the home in question, while last year 
the amount remitted was £30,000, and 
in some years it had been still higher. 
He might next be permitted to refer to the 
sailors’ home at Great Yarmouth. That 
home was established by Mr. Harcourt, a 
gentleman who had formerly held a seat 
in that House, and which constituency was 
now so honourably represented by the right 
hon. Gentleman the leader of the party of 
which he was a humble Member. He had 
on other subjects shown his zeal and ability; 
he had established a code of signals by 
which 4,000 vessels were reported; and he 
was also in the habit of transmitting in- 
formation to Admiral Fitzroy, at the Ad- 
miralty, as to the weather. The sailors’ 
home he established differed from others 
in its character in this respect, that it was 
a refuge for shipwrecked mariners. Those 
who knew Yarmouth, and the dangerous 
sands which lay in front of the coast, 
would readily agree that there was no 
place in the kingdom where such a refuge 
was more necessary. It had been ascer- 
tained from Parliamentary Returns that 
one-half of all the shipwrecks taking place 
on the coast of England, occurred on the 
Eastern coast. Last year 71 vessels were 
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wrecked at Yarmouth, and the crews of 
those vessels, to the number of 706, were 
received there. As many as 41 had been 
received in one day, and in the course of two 
years, no fewer than 37,320 persons had in 
different ways availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages it presented. He would next re- 
fer to the sailors’ home at Falmouth, 
which had an infirmary attached to it. The 
home had received 700 sailors, and the 
infirmary had received 130 sick, and 136 
shipwrecked sailors, and the Report com- 
plained that they were much in want of a 
permanent nurse, but had not the means 
to provide one. Now, it appeared that 
there were on the average from 10 to 20 
sick persons always in the infirmary,many 
totally helpless, among whom one nurse 
could not be sufficient, and yet even one 
nurse could not be obtained. He would 
not further allude to sailors’ homes, but 
he might mention that sailors’ homes, 
and the sailor himself, had one ter- 
rible enemy to contend with, and that 
was the crimp, whose great object was 
to obtain in some way or other the means 
which the sailor possessed. No sooner was 
a ship paid off than the hand of the crimp 
was felt on the sailor’s shoulders. He ap- 
peared in the most enticing form; his 
countenance beaming with hospitality, with 
a bottle of drugged spirits under one arm, 
and generally a female accomplice on the 
other, and it was no wonder that the 
sailor, fresh from the sea, full of health 
and flush of money, should fall, not only a 
willing but an easy victim. Although the 
sailor was gallant and enduring at sea he 
was soft and yielding on land, and the 
great object of homes was to save him 
from temptation ashore. No sooner did 
he yield to temptation than he was at 
once taken to a crimping house, and there 
drugged and plundered. The great object 
of sailors’ homes was to save the sailor 
from the temptations to which he was ex- 
posed. Captain Hall, so well known from 
his connection with the Nemesis, who had 
established more homes than perhaps any 
other man, had graphically described the 
crimping houses, and he had done so from 
personal observation ; and he had shown 
that in them were enacted scenes of de- 
bauchery and drunkenness fearful to con- 
template. After describing a visit of his to 
the sailors’ home in Well Street, he men- 
tioned that on the evening of the same day 
he took a walk in the direction of Ratcliffe 
Highway, Shadwell. There he found groups 
of half-intoxicated women and drunken men. 


Sir Henry Stracey 


{COMMONS} 
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Accompanied by a policeman he entere 
several of the long rooms of the crimp; 
houses, which were removed from the 
street. The attempt to describe the scene 
he there witnessed, he said, would be gy 
difficult as it would be painful. Sailors, 
blind with drink, were accompanied } 
women who induced them to part with 
everything they possessed. Could 

not find some remedy for that state of 
things ? He believed they could, and 
that the best remedy was the establish. 
ment of sailors’ homes. It was a gm. 
tifying fact that where homes existed 
crimping houses were on the decline. No 
doubt the sailor suffered most on shore, 
but a great deal might be done for bim 
before he landed. It was the opinion of 
experienced captains that, if the command. 
ing officer of any vessel approaching the 
shore were liable to be heavily fined for 
allowing unaathorized persons to come on 
board his ship, in all probability the crimp 
would be prevented from exercising bis 
noxious influence over sailors before they 
landed. But he was anxious to prove 
that homes, besides affording a comfort 
able and safe refuge for seamen, were of 
considerable importance in the manning of 
the navy. Since the establishment of the 
Naval Reserve in January, 1860, the Home 
in Well Street alone had supplied no fewer 
than 458 volunteers, and since January 
last 111. During the Russian war an 
office was opened in the Home, at which 
officers of the navy attended, and where 
many seamen were enrolled. The same 
thing took place in other Homes. Upon 
one occasion the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), having received orders to sail ons 
certain day, and having already obtained 
his full complement of men, found to his 
surprise that a large proportion of his 
crew had fallen into the hands of the 
crimps. While considering how he should 
fill up the vacant places he received a com- 
munication from the crimps to the effect 
that he should have all his men back 
again for £5 a piece. The hon. Baronet, 
of course, indiguantly spurned the offer; he 
went to the Home, and there he found 
not only a sufficient number of men, but 
men so good that he sailed with them for 
a considerable time after. It appeared 
from a recent report that the Dover Home 
especially had proved highly serviceable ia 
the manning of the navy. That fact was 
known and acknowledged at the Admiralty, 
for “their Lordships,” to quote the lan- 
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guage of a _ document, “ recognize 
e 


yalue and importance of these admi- 
rable institutions, and are sensible of the 
assistance rendered by many, and the 
Dover Home in particular, in manning the 
navy.” All would agree that large boun- 
ties and indiscriminate recruiting could not 
produce an adequate supply of good sea- 
men. There was a great difference be- 
tween a sailor and a seaman, but there 
were times when sailors were most accept- 
able, and when we were only too anxious 
to have them and to make seamen of them. 
Those were the times when war stared us 
in the face, and at the present moment he 
would be a bold man who would guarantee 
the continuance of peace even for six 
months. The want of good seamen was 
urgent as well as great; but to acquire 
the services of good seamen they must 
gain their confidence and good will, and 
that could be done chiefly, if not only, by 
encouraging and supporting the Homes 
which sailors prized so much. The noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, on a 
former occasion, said the sailors were a 
suspicious class. They were, however, 
clearly not suspicious of sailors’ homes; 
for it was a remarkable fact that there was 
hardly an instance in which a sailor who 
had once enjoyed the comforts of a Home 
did not return to it when on shore. The 
Homes, indeed, were liked so well that it 
was sometimes impossible to take in all the 
men who applied for admission. It was no 
uncommon thing now for men to join their 
ships from these homes with £10, £15, or 
even £20 in their pockets, whereas former- 
ly they did so in a state of almost beggary. 
To show the moral improvement of which 
these institutions had been the instruments 
he might mention that at the Tyne Sailors’ 
Home there had been actually sold no less 
than 1,653 Bibles and Testaments, and 55 
Prayerbooks. Perhaps he might be told 
that the ultimate object of his Motion was 
money, and he was glad to observe that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, did not wince when 
Money was mentioned. But, although the 
wording of his Motion did not bear on 


money, there was plenty of money ayvail-. 


able; and, although there was only a small 
amount required, it would do an infinity of 
good. There was such a fund as the Mer- 
chant Seaman’s Fund, with a balance re- 
maining unclaimed of £60,662 18s. 5d. in 
the hands of the Paymaster General. That 

nd was made up to a certain degree 
by the voluntary contributions of masters 
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and seamen; the amount of such voluntary 
contributions being £3,306 1s. 6d.. If a 
small proportion only of that amount—or 
say one half—were distributed among the 
twenty-five or twenty-six sailors’ homes 
now in existence, some of which were in 
extremely destitute circumstances, and 
were anticipating actual dissolution—if a 
few drops only from this great river of 
wealth were scattered amongst them it 
would ensure not only the vigour but the 
actual life of ‘these institutions. It was 
impossible that such institutions could be 
self-supporting, when they gave men their 
subsistence at prime cost, besides lodging, 
firing, in many instances clothing and 
washing, with the benefit of reading rooms. 
The North Shields Sailors’ Home was said 
to be self-supporting, but what were the 
facts? The Duke of Northumberland had 
built and furnished the institution at his 
own expense, and the £3,000 intended for 
the building had been invested and was 
yielding handsome interest, of which the 
home got the benefit, together with a con- 
siderable amount of annual subscriptions. 
It could not, therefore, be fairly consider- 
ed self-supporting. The noble Lord, the 
Prime Minister, had recently become presi- 
dent of a kindred institution at South- 
ampton; and, having acknowledged the 
advantages of sailors’ homes out of the 
House, it was to be hoped he would not 
refuse his testimony in their favour in 
the House, if a Vote should be re- 
quired in their favour; and, therefore, 
he was sorry not to see the noble Lord 
in his place that evening. He had seen 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a short 
time since. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said there was a favourable time and 
moment for everything. He (Sir Henry 
Stracey) thought the present was a favour- 
able opportunity for dealing with this sub- 
ject. He thought he might venture to as- 
sert that sailors’ homes had conferred a 
national benefit on the country. No florid 
speech on his part was necessary on behalf 
of the merits of the sailor. They had 
conferred great national benefits on the 
country, which Parliament ought not to be 
slow to recognize. But for them what 
would have been the state of our colonies ? 
Without our sailors we never could have 
reached our present commercial prosperity. 
What was our naval supremacy—what the 
safety and security of our Channel and our 
shores without them? He did not, then, 
ask too much of the House when he called 
upon them to acknowledge that sailors’ 
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homes, which had so entirely won the con- 
fidence of seamen, were worthy of the fa- 
vourable consideration of Parliament. 
ApmiraL WALCOTT observed, at a 
time when every benevolent purpose meets 
a ready response from the nation, it would 
not be necessary he should hope to recom- 
mend at any length the claims of naval 
homes upon the generosity and considera- 
tion of the House. The easy thoughtless 
habits of the common sailors were attri- 
butable to the sudden revulsion from the 
salutary discipline of a man-of-war and its 
restraints to the independence, free liberty, 
and licence of shore. He is in a moment 
transplanted from a position where every 
necessary, home, food, and clothing, is 
provided for him, to scenes of temptation 
where the most reckless, designing, and 
abandoned persons prey upon his igno- 
rance. To save him from these dangers 
naval homes have been established. The 
Admiralty gave support to those at Ports- 
‘mouth and Devonport, but all the other 
sailors’ homes were maintained by volun- 
tary contributions, and happily with signal 
success; and he might be permitted to 
do justice to a meritorious officer, Captain 
W. B. Hall, of the Royal Navy, he having 
devoted much valuable time as well as un- 
ceasing exertions in the good cause, and 
had spared neither his money nor his in- 
fluence in bringing these institutions into 
notice and support. The seaman gladly 
availed himself of the comfort and security 
afforded him in those institutions, and de- 
posited his money in them. At the Ports- 
mouth sailors’ homes during the last three 
years the number of boarders (at a small 
daily cost in contribution upon their part) 
was £1,703. The sum of money taken care 
of was £7,859, the amount placed in the 
savings banks £772, and the sum remitted 
to the seamen’s families £248. These in- 
stitutions were not only useful to the sailor 
in good diet, healthy and well-ventilated 
rooms, but other consequences too obvious 
to require any comment from him which 
conspired to promote the value of the 
sailor to, the service and the country in 
connection with the manning of the navy. 
Sailors, he could assure the House, fully 
appreciated kindness and consideration ; 
they were peculiarly open to generous 
influences, and never forgot any act of 
kindness that was done them. A remark- 
able instance of that occurred not long 
ago, when having lost a stanch friend and 
advocate in that House by the death of 
the lamented Sir Charles Napier, the sea- 
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men of the navy immediately came fo, 
ward of their own accord with the offer of 
one day’s pay to raise a memorial in tes, 
timony of their gratitude to that gallant 
Admiral. He trusted that the Govern, 
ment would not refuse its support to other 
sailors’ homes as well as those at Ports, 
mouth and Devonport; and sure he wag 
that if the country was, unhappily, ever 
again involved in any danger, its seamen 
would make it a return of more thay 
a hundredfold for any consideration that 
might now be shown them. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON :—Sir, the 
House will, I think, have concurred in g 
great measure in the speech of the hon, 
Baronet who has moved this Resolution, 
They will have agreed with him in the 
description which he has given of these 
sailors’ homes to which he has alluded, and 
also I am certain that he will receive the 
general assent of the House in the praise 
he has given to those philanthropic indi. 
viduals who by their voluntary contribu, 
tions have established sailors’ homes in 
many parts of this country. I entirely 
agree for myself in the remarks of the bon, 
Baronet; but I am afraid that, although 
the House may be willing to concur in the 
praise he has given to sailors’ homes, and 
those who have supported them by their 
subscriptions, they will hesitate before they 
pledge themselves by this Resolution to sub- 
sidise those institutions generally through. 
out the country. And although the hon, 
Baronet has indicated not very clearly 
where the funds are out of which sailors’ 
homes may be established and maintained, 
I am afraid, if he wishes to obtain money 
for that purpose through the instrument; 
ality of this House, it must come out of 
the Consolidated Fund. The practical, 
question, therefore, before us is whether 
we are to pledge ourselves by a Resolution 
to give an annual subsidy, under some sort 
of regulation to sailors’ homes. I confess. 
for myself—and others will agree with me 
—that it would be more satisfactory that 
institutions of this kind should be either 
self-supporting or supported by voluntary 
contribution, and placed under local and 
independent management, rather thar that 
they should be maintained by Govern ent 
aid and subjected to Government inspec- 
tion. Therefore, I cannot concur, and I 
think the House will not concur, in this 
Resolution. There was one passage in the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who seconded the Motion, if 1 understood 
him correctly, from which I must dissent. 
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I do not think the whole sailor class are so 
reckless as he represented. 

Apuirat WALCOTT rose to explain. 
What he had said was that the reckless | 
habits of the sailor were mainly attributa- 
ble to his being suddenly thrown upon the 
free liberty and independence of a life on 
shore. He denied having described all 
sailors as reckless. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I believe 
that sailors are as capable of taking care 
of their own interests as any other class of 
jabourers. More than that, I think that 
no class of labourers in this country have 
so weak a claim to general charity, for the 
simple reason that no class are better 
io if they please, may be so constant- | 
yemployed. 1 therefore think that there 
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respectable lodging houses where sailors 
can find all the necessaries and comforts 
they may require. I do not of course 
include those shipwrecked sailors who may 
be thrown ashore without any means of pro- 
viding themselves with board and lodging. 
I must ask the Ilouse not to pledge them- 
selves by this Resolution to a general sys- 
tem of subsidising of sailors’ homes, but 
at the same time I am anxious to express 
my approbation of those institutions and 
my gratitude to the benevolent individuals 
who have established them in various parts 
of the country. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade that no surer 
mode could be adopted of destroying these 


Resolution. 


is no need that the State should find board sailors’ homes than to make them depen- 
and lodging, for it comes to board and/dent in any considerable degree or, in- 
lodging, for the whole class of sailors. | deed, in any degree whatever on Govern- 
With regard to shipwrecked mariners—I | ment grants. He believed that under such 
allude to those who may be thrown upon |a system they would in a very few years 
our shores, in @ condition to require re- | be completely knocked up. But he could 
lief—I think the relief very properly | not agree in the statement of the right 
afforded under such calamitous circum- | hon. Gentleman that sailors were the best 
stances is supplied, and will continue to | paid class of labourers in the country. On 


be supplied, from the voluntary subscrip-| the contrary he was prepared to maintain 


tions of the public, who were always | that the merchant seamen were worse paid 
than apy class of skilled labourers that 
could be named. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
only meant to state that seamen were well- 
paid labourers, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could not admit 
that they were even well paid. He be- 
lieved that they were worse paid than any 
other skilled labourer who had to serve an 
apprenticeship to learn his business. Every 
sailor had to serve a long apprenticeship, 
during which he had to undergo greater 
hardships and incur more dangers than at- 
tended most other pursuits. If the earn- 
ings of seamen were compared with those 
of other skilled labourers, it would be found 
that the sailor was the worst off. Then, 
again, few seamen could go to sea before 
the mast after forty-five. A few old sailors 
might become cooks, but as a rule after 
forty-five seamen became unfit for the 
more active duties of a seafaring life. But 
a carpenter or a bricklayer could go on 
working at his trade until sixty or sixty- 
five, and obtain the same wages as at first. 
lt was only the hope of becoming a mate 
or master of a vessel that induced lads to 
enter the merchant service, and without 
the stimulus of that hope few boys would 
be tempted to seek a hard life with indif- 
ferent wages. He wished to take that 


ready to support such philanthropic ob- 
jects. The grant of subsidies from the 


State will only deaden the zeal of private 


benevolence. It may be said we have al- 
ready broken in upon the principle I am 
advocating by making grants to certain 
stilors’ homes, But it should be observed 
that the grants now given to a few institu- 
tions of that kind existing in our naval 
ports are not given as general charity to 
sailors, but as contributions from the State, 
as a large employer of sailors and specially 
interested in their welfare, just in the same 
way as Mr. Green, of Blackwall, having a 
great many seamen in his service, has es- 
tablished a sailors’ home, and thrown it 
open to all others besides his own men. 
The institutions which the Government 
thus assist are in immediate contiguity to 
their own dockyards. Since the hon. Ba- 
tonet gave notice of his Motion I have 
caused inquiry to be made in the various 
Ports of this country as to the means the 
sailor has of obtaining board and lodging 
m common with other independent la- 
bourers. I am informed that, although to 
some extent sailors are open to the seduc- 
tions of profligate characters to whom the 
hon, Baronet alluded, and although there 
are disreputable houses in London, and 
in the other chief ports, there are many 
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opportunity of stating that he believed a 
great deal of the good which had been 
ascribed to sailors’ homes was to be attri- 
buted to the shipping offices. He had 
only to add that he hoped the House would 
not pledge itself to make any grant to 
those establishments. 


Mr. LINDSAY said, he did not think | 


the comparison between the mechanic and 
the sailor was so much to the disadvantage 
of the latter as the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated it to be. Seamen were usually 
constantly employed, and in the navy the 
wages were from £2 10s. to £2 12s. 6d. 
a month, with a provision in old age and 
in sickness. Mechanics, upon an average, 
earned 25s, a week, and were not con- 
stantly employed. In the merchant ser- 
vice a sailor got £2 15s. a month, or 
about 12s. 6d. a week, out of which he 
had to find his clothes. But the mechanic 


was his ship, and his food was found for 
him. Though a seaman’s life certainly was 
a hard life, it had its advantages and en- 
joyments, which were attractive to a great 


many of the rising generation, and he| 
hoped would continue to be so. He be-| 


lieved that if the sailors’ homes were sub- 
sidized, instead of doing any good it would 
do harm to the cause it was meant to ad 
vance. Those who now subscribed would 
think that they were released from the 
necessity of doing so when the matter had 
been taken up by Government. Ue hoped 
the hon. Baronet would not press the mat- 
ter to a division, and for this reason. It 
would then go forth that the homes had 
refused a vote of approval of the sailors’ 
homes. Now the feeling of the House 
was that the homes had done and con- 
tinued to do a great deal of good ; and it 
was not that there was any objection to 
the words of the Motion, but that it would 
be injudicious to pledge themselves to a 
subsidy. He hoped the hon. Baronet would 
be satisfied with the discussion, which was 
likely to do a great deal of good by call- 
ing attention to the excellence of these in- 
stitutions, and which, therefore, would pro- 
mote the objects in view, and that he would 
not press the Motion to a division, which 
would really injure the cause he had at 
heart. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he also hoped 
the hon. Baronet would not divide the 
House on his Motion, as it was the first 
time the subject had come before the 


Mr. Henley 








House. He believed the value of th 
sailors’ homes was immense, and had ngs 
been at all exaggerated. But it would 
rather be retarding the object now ty 
excite expectations which, in the present 
state of the finances, could not be realised, 
and which might induce persons to with. 
draw the support they now gave. 
Caprain JERVIS said, that the com. 
parison which had been drawn between the 
wages of artisans and those of sailors was 
not very accurate. The wages of artisans 
in large towns averaged 36s. a week, and 
first-class men even got as much as £2 10g, 
and those wages were spent under his im. 
mediate control, he himself living with his 
family; but in the case of sailors it was 
very different. Their wages were not nearly 
so large, and they had not the same oppor- 
tunity of sharing their earnings with their 


‘families. In his opinion the question was 
had to find house, fuel, food, and other | 
necessaries, which were provided for the} 
sailor without charge. The sailors’ home | 


entirely one for the Admiralty, and not 
one in which the Board of Trade were in. 
terested. The Board of Admiralty knew 
perfectly well that they could not get the Na 
val Reserve and Naval Volunteers to come 
forward readily, and simply for this reason 
—that the men had no feeling whatever 
in common with the Admiralty. All they 
knew of the Admiralty was in connection 
with line-of-battle ships’ drill and flogging, 
He did not want the Government to sub- 
sidize the institutions. All he wanted was 
that some common feeling of fellowship 
should be created between the Admiralty 
and our commercial marine. Unless they 
held out the hand of good fellowship to the 
seamen by encouraging such institutions as 
these, something in the same way as they 
did in the dockyards, they could not expect 
the seafaring part of our population to show 
any great amount of enthusiasm in coming 
forward to join the service. It is true 
that when actually entered on board they 
did their duty manfully, and if asked to 
fight were always ready to do so, but still 
there was very little feeling in favour of 
the Royal Navy on the part of the com- 
mercial marine. He should be glad to 
hear a few words on the subject from the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who had always shown a disposition to do 
what he could to promote the welfare of 
our sailors. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
gallant Officer who had just sat down had 
stated that the question had more refer- 
ence to the Admiralty than to the Board 
of Trade. That might be true to the ex- 
tent that the Admiralty made certain allow- 





allow- 
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ances to the sailors’ homes at Portsmouth, 
Devonport, Cork, and Dover. But if 
the gallant Officer imagined that the Ad- 
miralty subscribed to them as a matter of 
charity he was very much mistaken. The 
fe-t was, when the sailors of the Royal 
Navy were on shore at these places they 
made use of the homes, and the grants 
made by the Admiralty was a return for 
the services rendered to the sailors of the 
Royal fleet. The gallant Officer had also 
said that it would make the Admiralty 
more popular if they were to assist sailors’ 
homes throughout the country. 

Captain JERVIS: Only so far as re- 
garded the Naval Reserve and the Naval 
Volunteers. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
would be tantamount to building them 
everywhere, as there were Naval Reserves 
and Volunteers all round the coast. With 
regard to the reserve he was glad to in- 
form the House that there was no doubt 
that by the end of this year there would be 
a good body of Naval Reserve men. All 
he (Lord Clarence Paget) could say was 
that he looked with great sympathy on the 
sailors’ homes throughout the country; but 
he entirely concurred with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley), that it would bea 
disadvantage to sailors’ homes to subsidize 
them. The result of such a course would 
be to alienate from the homes much of the 
charity of individuals, and he thought it 
much better for seamen that they should 
know that the homes provided for them 
were maintained by individual benevolence 
rather than by the nation at large. 

Sm HENRY STRACEY, in reply, said, 
that he could not understand the argument 
that Government help would be disadvan- 
tageous to these institutions. The noble 
Lord knew that there were £1,600 voted 
by the Admiralty for Sailors’ Homes at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and elsewhere, but 
the directors of these homes would be very 
much surprised to hear that they were in 
consequence subsidized. He (Sir Henry 
Stracey) never mentioned the word sub- 
sidized; he only asked the House to ac- 
knowledge that the sailors’ homes were 
worthy of encouragement and support. 
There was no parallel between the cases 
of the labourer and the sailor, who was 
tubject to night as well as day work, and 
to every kind of trial of the constitution, 
from which the labourer was free. The 
abourer was generally in a healthy condi- 
tion, but the sailor’s health was so severely 
tried that the average life was forty years. 





He thought the subject had now been suf- 
ficiently ventilated. The feeling in the 
House had certainly shown that sailors’ 
homes were worthy of encouragement, and 
he would not press the Motion to a divi- 
sion, but would take an opportunity on a 
future occasion of bringing it forward in 
some other shape. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the esta- 
blishment of Sailors’ Homes has been so conducive 
to the benefit of Seamen, and, consequently, of 
so great National importance, as to be deserving 
“ the support and encouragement of the Legis- 
ature.” 


Put, and negatived. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to move 
for certain Returns of arms and military 
stores made at the Government manufac- 
tories, or. procured by contract, in each 
year from 1852-3 to 1860-1. He under- 
stood the Returns were to be opposed, and 
if the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for War had given any reason to con- 
vince him that they ought not to be grant- 
ed, he would have either withdrawn his 
Motion, or so altered it that it could not 
have damaged the public service. He 
thought the fullest information should be 
given on these subjects before the Esti- 
mates were voted. If those Gentlemen who 
had gone to the First Minister of the 
Crown, asking him to practise greater eco- 
nomy, would support him (Colonel Dunne), 
they would show that they were in earnest. 
But that they never were on that subject. 
He contended that no injury could possibly 
arise from granting the Return. There 
could be no objection to it from apprehen- 
sion of giving information to foreign Go- 
vernments; it was very probable they 
were better acquainted with the state of 
the military stores than our own authori- 
ties. But the Return was most essential 
for the purposes of examining and explain- 
ing the Estimates with respect to arms. 
He found that since the abolition of the 
Ordnauce Department between four and five 
millions of money had been devoted to small 
arms. Now what had been done with all 
those small arms? The only operations 
in which any great number could have 
been destroyed was in the Crimea and 
India; and yet in the Crimea at first only 
the Fourth Division had been armed with 
the Enfield rifle, and was had in none but 
the regiments who came out from home, 
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which were completely armed with this wea- 
pon. After careful inquiry he could not 
make out any destruction there commensu- 
rate with the enormous sums granted. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baring) might say 
that it was imprudent to give this Return; 
but such Returns used to be given for the 
purpose of basing the Estimates upon 
them. ‘Take for instance the clothing of 
the army, it was surely necessary to know 
what it cost before they voted money for 
it. Another reason for the granting of the 
Return was that in a comparison of two 
papers which had just been !aid upon the 
table of the House on the subject there 
were great discrepancies. For instance, 
in one Return the cost of a certain depart- 
ment was set down at £51,840, while in 
the other Return the same thing was set 
down at £79,379. Now, if the Returns 
he was asking for were granted, an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded of seeing which 
of these Returns was right. It was far 
from his wish to lessen either the amount 
voted for this object or the efficiency of 
the service; all he wanted was that the 
money should be properly laid out, and 
should not be applied to other purposes. 
He had been told it, and he believed that by 
careful scrutiny a million of money might 
be saved in these Estimates without in- 
jury to the efficiency of any one of the 
public establishments. If they did away 
with all useless establishments, useless staff 
and other things, they might at the same 
time increase the efficiency, while they re- 
duced the expense of the military depart- 
ments. There was now a deficiency in 
the revenue, and the country stood in need 
of economy. Within the last thirty years 
there had been twenty changes in the Es- 
timates. Before the Commission which 
sat in 1849 the Estimates were said to be 
obscure, but they were infinitely more ob- 
secure now. He would consent to any mo- 
dification in the Returns which the hon. 
Gentleman might think proper, but he 
thought the country was entitled to ex- 
planation, and he demanded it from the 
Government. 

Sir HENRY STRACEY seconded the 
Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, a Return of Arms made at the 
Government Manufactories, or procure by Con- 
tract, in each year, from 1852-3 to 1860-61, 


stating the particulars as they appear in the head- 
ings of the blank Schedule. 


Colonel Dunne 
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“ Similar Returns, as far as applicable, of Guy, 
powder made at the Government Manufactories ¢ 
procured elsewhere. 

“Of Cannon, Field and Siege, and Mortars, 
specifying calibre of each. 

«* Of the number of Shot, Shell, and Laboratory 
Stores, with same details. 

“ Of Clothing. 

“ Of Accoutrements. 

“ And, Profit and Loss account of the several 
Manufacturing Departments for the eighteen 
months preceding the Ist day of January 1861,” 


Mr. T. G. BARING said, he could ag 
sure the hon. and gallant Gentleman and 
the House that there was no desire on the 
part of the Government to conceal any. 
thing ; on the contrary, it was their desing 
that every information in regard to the 
Army Estimates should be laid before the 
House. There was no objection on the 
part of the Government to furnish the in. 
formation asked for as far as that was con- 


cerned, but there was a very simple reason’ 


why it would be inexpedient to furnish 
these Returns. The account asked for was, 
in point of fact, the whole store account of 
the War Department for the last nine 
years, including, of course, the period of 
the Crimean war ; and this was not only 
to be printed and published for general in- 
formation, but was to be re-arrange : ina 
form which would give very considerable 
trouble to the department. Was it likely 
that such a mass of details could afford to 
the House information which they could 
make practically available? It was hardly 
possible to represent the enormous mass of 
items asked for, but the papers which they 
embraced would hardly pass through the 
door-way of the House. For the simple 
reason that the Returns would be of such 
a voluminous character, and would be at- 
tended with very little practical advantage, 
he did not feel justified in assenting to the 
Motion. With respect to the cost of the 
clothing for the army, a return had been 


but very recently moved for, which in & 


few days would be in the hands of every 
Member of the House. With regard to 
one portion of the returns moved for by 
the hon. and gallant Member—the account 
of profit and loss of the several manufae- 
turing departments for the eighteen months 
preceding the lst January, 1861 — he 
would remark that there would be a great 
deal of difficulty in framing an account for 
that particular period, because the accounts 
of those departments were kept for the 
financial year. The Committee appointed by 
the House to inquire into the reorganization 
of the War Office had gone into the matter, 
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which was one of great importance, and 
Lord Herbert had devoted considerable at- 
tention to the subject, and before long ac- 
counts framed upon what he (Mr. Baring) 
trusted would be considered a good system 
for the manufacturing departments would 
be presented to Parliament at the end of 
each financial year. With regard to some 
portion of the separate Returns moved for by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, no doubt 
it would be found that in Returns which had 
been and would be furnished, they had been 
included. 

Coroxe. DUNNE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had given no answer whatever to his 
Motion. It was not a mass of details 
which he required, but an intelligible Re- 
turn. The officers of the departments 
were perfectly able to supply the informa- 
tion if they were called on to do so. They 
knew perfectly well what they were doing ; 
if anybody was ignorant it was the Govern- 
ment. He denied that the Returns he had 
asked for were at all of the voluminous 
character the hon. Gentlemen chose to give 
them, nor could any one conversant with 
the subject imagine they were so. These 
accounts should always be kept in the War 
Department and be accessible when called 
for; and he contended it was not advisable 
for the Government to conceal them from 
the House. The War Department would do 
well to be cautious in this matter, because 
a Motion not to proceed with these Esti- 
mates until sufficient information had been 
laid before them was one which the House 
was very likely to assent to. Of course it 
was useless to contend against the refusal 
of the Government to grant the Return, in 
the then state of the House, and he would 
not, therefore, go to a division; but he 
hoped that on second thoughts the hon. 
Gentleman would give the information he 
asked for. 

GeveraL PEEL said, he was sure there 
could be no objection on the part of the 
War Department to give every informa- 
tion in their power, and if the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer would alter his Return, no 
doubt, the hon. Under Secretary would 
agree to it. He was glad to hear that it 
was the intention of the War Office to give 
aunually regular statements with regard to 
the manufacturing establishments. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DIVISIONS (COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY). 
RESOLUTION. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 

% move that, on any division in the Com- 
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mittee of Supply, so soon as the voices 
have been called the doors be closed after 
strangers have withdrawn. The object of 
his Motion was to make a practical im- 
provement in and to remove a scandal from 
the proceedings in Committee of Supply to 
which his Motion would exclusively apply. 
During the recess a number of Members 
—habitual supporters of the Government— 
wrote a letter to the Prime Minister, in 
which they remonstrated strongly against 
the inerease of the expenditure of the coun- 
try, and called for some decided measure 
to put a stop to it. They received a reply 
from the noble Viscount the Prime Mi- 
nister, very civil, no doubt, but which did 
not lead to any practical result. But they 
had another answer, which, though not 
quite so agreeable as that of the noble 
Viscount, contained a great deal of good 
sense and practical wisdom. That answer 
was given them by The Times, which told 
them that it would be well if, instead of 
criticizing and attacking the Government, 
they themselves discharged their duties in 
the House by exercising a vigilant control 
over the public expenditure and over the 
voting of public money. That was prac- 
tical sound advice, because if there was 
one privilege of the House which had always 
been more highly valued and considered 
more important than another it was the 
privilege of holding the public purse-strings, 
and it was on the power of considering 
every item of the expenditure and of grant- 
ing or refusing the money that almost all 
the other privileges enjoyed by the House 
were founded. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the hon. Gentlemen who 
wrote the letter had some excuse for it, 
and also some answer to the arguments of 
The Times in the manner in which business 
was done in Committee of Supply. Gene- 
nerally speaking, some twenty or thirty 
Members, perhaps forty, were present when 
the House was in Supply. The business 
was not of a very exciting character and 
hon. Gentleman did not care much to come 
down. A Member walking down from his 
club to the House would meet another 
Member coming from the House, and would 
ask him ‘‘ Well, what’s going on down 
there ?”’ the other would reply, ‘* Oh, no- 
thing but Supply ;’’ and then both of them 
would go off about their own amusement, 
The twenty or thirty Members would sit 
discussing the various Votes, an objection 
would be made to one particular item per- 
haps, whereupon a discussion would arise, 
in the course of which hon, Gentlemen who 
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had applied their minds to the subject, 
either professionally or otherwise, would 
give a great deal of valuable information, 
and the Government in their turn would 
defend the Vote and explain their reasons 
for objecting to its reduction. In that 
manner very instructive and interesting 
discussion took place on matters of detail 
not involving generally any public principle. 
Then a division would be called for, the 
bell would be rung, and 100 or 200 Gen- 
tlemen who had been in the library, the 
coffee-room, or some other place would rush 
in, crowd about the door, make a great 
confusion, each asking the other ‘* What’s 
it all about? What are we going to vote 
for?’’ Perhaps they would get an answer, 
perhaps not, but would simply follow some 
leader whom they saw going before into 
the lobby ; but either way they would vote 
blindly, without any consideration of the 
merits of the case, and without having 
heard the arguments and the information 
which had been advanced on one side and 
the other. Consequently it was impossible, 
by argument of any sort whatever, to effect 
a reduction or alteration of an item in 
Supply. That was a great scandal, and it 
made Committees of Supply a perfect de- 
lusion and a farce. What he. proposed, 
therefore, to remedy such a state of things 
was, that for the future, when a question 
was put and a division took place, in con- 
sequence of some Member challenging the 
decision of the Chairman, the doors should 
be shut as soon as strangers were with- 
drawn. Such a measure would allow those 
hon. Gentlemen to come in who were stand- 
ing outside about the doors; but it would 
put a stop to the rush of uninformed Mem- 
bers from all parts. He had to deal with 
two objections. One was that, in con- 
sistency, they ought to apply the same re- 
medy to the case of Committees on Bills. 
He admitted that there was a good deal to 
be said in favour of that proposition. An il- 
lustration of the argument was to be found 
in the proceedings of the other House, where 
Peers, although they might vote by proxy, 
on the different stages of a Bill in the 
House—which were presumed to depend 
on some general principle—were not al- 
lowed that privilege in Committee where 
votes were taken on matters of detail. And 
thus, no Peer could vote in Committee un- 
less he were present. Although there might 
be reasons for imposing the restriction which 
he proposed in the case of all Committees, 
those reasons applied with much greater 
foree to Committees of Supply, because 
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discussions in Committee of Supply wer 
more particularly on matters of detail, ang 
if they were not fully discussed in tha, 
House the House of Lords could not ge 
right any mistake or omission, as ther 
was no such thing as Committee of Supply 
in the other House. The other objection 
was that the rule which he proposed would 
give a great advantage to the Government, 
If that were so, he hoped he should haye 
the votes of the right hon. Gentlemen who 
sat on the Treasury bench. But he rather 
expected they would oppose the Motion, 
and, if they did, he might content himself 
by saying that their votes gave a sufficient 
answer to the objection. It was staied 
that the Government could keep their 
friends in the House to vote, whereas the 
Opposition and independent party could 
not. - If it were true that the Government 
could keep hon. Members to vote anything 
they chose, and that other hon. Members 
had no regard for the interests of the 
country, but would go away and not care 
about voting, proceedings in Committee of 
Supply became a farce an absurdity. He 
did not think so meanly of hon. Members 
as to believe that they could not be induced 
by motives other than those which were 
usually held out to supporters of a Govern- 
ment to do their duty to the country. No 
doubt, many hon. Members talked largely 
about economy on the hustings and did not 
attend to economy when in the House, 
His proposal would have the advantage of 
showing the constituencies who were pre 
sent in Committee of Supply, and hon. 
Members would not be able to boast on the 


hustings of a vigilant care for the public 
interests if they sat in the coffee-room, the 
smoking-room, or some other place of re- 
creation, until, on the bell ringing, they 
rushed in to vote, without knowing what 
they were voting about, merely to have 
their names appear in the division lists 


published by the newspapers. Many hon. 
Members voted for the Government in Com- 
mittee of Supply because they had not 
heard the arguments against particular 
votes, and, therefore, the regulation by 
necessitating their presence would lead to 
more useful and practical diseussions. He 
should leave the matter upon its own merits 
to be dealt with as the House should deem 
fit, but at the same time he felt bound 
to express his opinion that if the Motion 
were carried the public interest and the 
public purse would be more efficiently and 
properly protected. He would, therefore, 
conclude by moving— 
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«That on any Division, when the House is in 
Committee of Supply, so soon as the voices have 
been taken the doors be closed immediately after 
strangers have withdrawn.” 


Mr. WHITE seconded the Motion. 


Sin GEORGE LEWIS: The hon. Ba- 
ronet who has made this Motion assumed 


that every member of the Government who | 


ve his vote upon the question would ne- 
cessarily be determined in that vote by the 
consideration whether or not the Motion is 
likely to prove advantageous to the Govern- 
ment in divisions in Committee of Supply. 
I hope that his supposition is altogether 
unfounded. I trust that I may have the 
eredit of forming a dispassionate opinion 
on this question, and that I may not be 
supposed incapable of looking at it as a 
general question affecting the proceedings 
of this House without reference to the 
party interests of the Government for the 
time being. Indeed, my own opinion is 
that if this Motion were carried it would 
be advantageous to the Government for 
the time being in divisions in Committee 
of Supply. 
effect of it; but I hope I am capable of 
forming an opinion upon the propriety 
of adopting it without looking to this 
consequence. I think the hon. Baronet 
is influenced by his forensic habits. He 
assumes, in making this proposition to 
the House, that it forms a judicial tri- 
bunal—that it constitutes a sort of jury 
who simply sit here and listen to argu- 
ments addressed to them during debate. 
That is not the view which our ancestors 
took of the habits of a deliberative as- 
sembly. In the other House it is even 
permitted to Peers to send their proxies, 
and to vote without having been present 
at any portion of the debate or hearing the 
question put. The rule of this House is 
different. No Member is entitled to vote 
in a division unless he is present in the 
House when the question is put. The 
restriction, however, does not go beyond 
being present at the time when the ques- 
tion is put. The hon. Baronet attempts to 
introduce one practice for Committees of 
Supply, and another on all other occasions. 
I think it must be evident that if the 
House granted the proposal with respect to 
Committees of Supply they must speedily 
introduce the same practice with regard to 
other Committees. It is impossible to es- 
tablish any practical distinction between 
Committees of Supply and Committees on 
Bills, for example. The hon. Baronet 
gives the impression that the ordinary 


That is my opinion of the, 
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course in Committee of Supply is for some 
twenty Members to be present, and some 
200 or 300 Members to rush in from the 
lobbies or elsewhere for divisions. I will 
appeal to the experience of hon. Members 
whether this is anything like a correct de- 
scription of the state of the case? I have 
held the office of Secretary of the Trea-_ 
sury, and it has been my duty for several 
years to move the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
My recollection is that during the discus- 
sion of the Miscellaneous Estimates the 
House is extremely full, and much fuller 
than in Committees on Bills towards the 
end of the Session. I should say that if 
any hon. Member walks down to a morn- 
ing sitting when an Irish or Scotch Bill is 


|in Committee he will find the attendance 


not at all larger than the hon. Baronet de- 
scribes as usually assembled during dis- 
cussions in Committees of Supply. No 
doubt, during the consideration of techni- 
cal questions relating to the army and 
navy, which are not very interesting to the 
majority of Members, there is rather a 
small audience ; but it is my impression 
that, in general, the discussions in Com- 
mittee of Supply are well attended. If, 
therefore, the proposed rule were to be 
laid down with regard to Committees of 
Supply, it is clear that it must be ex- 
tended to other Committees, and, likewise, 
to other measures of importance. But if 
the rule be established, what will be its 
effect? It will be this:—No Member 
would be allowed to take part in the di- 
vision on the reduction of a vote in Com- 
mittee of Supply, unless he had heard the 
whole discussion, while on such a question 
as the second reading of a Reform Bill, 
which may affect the whole Constitution of 
the country, a Member might give his vote 
without having heard a word of the de- 
bate. It is obvious that a distinction of 
that sort cannot be preserved between the 
two cases. I do not think that the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Baronet would effect 
his purpose. He does not state in his Re- 
solution that the presence of a Member 
during the whole of the debate is to be a 
condition of his voting; and, therefore, it 
is clear that the rule might be evaded. 
Supposing a Member came in five mi- 
nutes before the division he would be en- 
titled to vote, although practically he would 
have heard no more of the debate than 
if he had not entered the House till the 
bell rang. To carry out the hon. Baro- 
net’s view, no. Member should he per- 
mitted to vote unless he has heard either 
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the whole or a considerable portion of the 
debate. But how are you to decide how 
much of the discussion a Member is 
to hear? Is it to be measured by the 
number or by the length of the speeches, 
by the excellence of the oratory or by the 
force of the arguments? I think the hon. 
Baronet would have to lay down the same 
rule in regard to the House that is ap- 
Bassey to juries. A jury is compelled to 
ear the speeches of counsel, the evidence 
of witnesses, and the summing up of the 
Judge, and is not allowed to quit the box 
until the close of the trial. In the same 
way, in order to carry into effect the pro- 
posal of the hon, Baronet, we should be 
given in charge to the officers of the 
House, to be detained here until we have 
delivered our verdict. It is, of course, very 
desirable that hon. Gentlemen should not 
vote on questions of which they are en- 
tirely ignorant; but it is quite possible that 
a Member may form a very clear and cor- 
rect opinion on a question without hearing 
all the arguments adduced in this House. 
I should certainly be extremely slow to lay 
down the doctrine that an hon. Gentleman 
who has not heard the whole of a debate 
should not be entitled to vote, although he 
hears the question put by the Chair. It is 
assumed that every one who hears the ques- 
tion put is capable of forming a rational 
judgment on it, and I hope the House will 
retain that wholesome rule and adhere to 
its present practice. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he presumed 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman was in- 
tended to abrogate the standing order, 
which was designated as the two minute 
rule, and which had been so usefully estab- 
lished on the Motion of his late lamented 
friend Mr. Muntz. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
hoped the House would forgive his recalling 
to their recollection the cireumstances which 
had induced that salutary change in the 
standing orders, or rather the establishment 
of that salutary alteration. On the oc- 
casion of a momentous division, after the 
Earl of Derby came into office for the first 
time as Prime Minister—a division on the 
question of free trade and protection—it 
happened that a large number of the Mem- 
bers of that House came to the conclusion 
that they would avail themselves of their 
undoubted privilegs—either to vote or ab- 
stain from voting, and had formed the de- 
termination not to vote in that division ; 
of these forty-seven had to his personal 
knowledge left the House. This occurred 
upon a Motion made by the noble Lord at 
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present at the head of Her Majesty's q,, 
vernment. He (Mr. Newdegate) hime 
went back into the House, with the presen; 
Duke of Richmond, to communicate » 
their friends the decision at which thoy 
who had left, had, arrived. There wy 
then no rule as to the time that shoul 
elapse between the question being put and 
the doors being locked. Before the Duke 
of Richmond, then Lord March, and he could 
leave the House—before they could reach 
the door—without any notice, the doom 
were closed, and they were shut in, and 
by that means deprived of that which was 
their undoubted privilege, the option of 
voting or not voting. If a Member voted 
against what may be considered his party, 
his vote counted on a division two~—one 
abstracted from his party and one added 
to the other party; but if he left the 
House he would only count one. It wa 
in consequence of the surprise to whieh 
he had adverted that his lamented Friend 
(Mr. Muntz), who saw what happened, said 
to him immediately afterwards, ‘‘ This shall 
never oceur again, for I am confident the 
House of Commons does not intend to en 
trap Members into a division ;” he repre- 
sented these circumstances to the House, 
and the House then established the rule 
which had operated so advantageously in 
facilitating and securing the freedom of the 
deliberate expression of opinion on the part 
of the House. It was the only effectual 
safeguard against surprises—against hon. 
Members being locked in against their eon- 
sent—and he trusted the House would 
adhere to a rule which had operated % 
well. 

Mr. BASS said, he thought that the 
Resolution contained a reflection on the 
House by the imputation that Members did 
not do their duty. It was, however, well 
known that a great part of the business 
of the country was done by hon. Members, 
not in that apartment where their debates 
took place, but at their own homes, or 
Committees upstairs. Many a time he 
himself had not left the House from twelve 
at noon until two o'clock the next mom- 
ing, being occupied the whole time upon 
public business; but was he to be told, a8 
he.was by the Resolution, that unless he 
heard every word of a debate in that par 
ticular room, he was to lose his privilege 
of voting? The Resolution was framed 
upon the principle of compelling every hon. 
Member, however much he might be other- 
wise engaged upon the business of the 
country, to listen to the eloquence of the 
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hon. Baronet. A vast number of speeches 
were made in Committees of Supply, but 
they produced very little effect. One hon. 
Member had last Session made no fewer 
than seventy-nine speeches in Supply, but 
he had not saved a single skilling of the 
public money. Other Members had spoken 
nearly as often, but not a sixpence was 
knocked off the Estimates; and the hon. 
Baronet had himself made some clever 
speeches in Supply, but nothing had been 

ined by his eloquence. The proposed 
rule would be disadvantageous to the pub- 
lic service, and it would be disadvanta- 
geous to the character of the House, be- 
cause it would imply that if Gentlemen 
were not listening to the speeches of the 
hon. Baronet they were neglecting their 
duty. As nothing could be more un- 
founded than such an imputation he should 
oppose the Motion. 

Coronet FRENCH said, he thought that 
the Motion was not without some cause. It 
frequently happened that some forty or 
fifty Gentlemen had listened to a dehate 
and had become almost unanimous in sup- 
port of a certain view, and when the divi- 
sion was taken there came a hundred and 
fifty Gentlemen who voted against them 
without having heard a word of the argu- 
ments on which they had formed their 
opinions. At the same time he perfectly 
agreed with his right hon. Friend (Sir 
George Lewis) that it was impessible the 
Resolution could be carried in its then 
shape, and that it would be unwise to pass 
any Resolution on the subject pending the 
Report of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider the best mode of expediting the con- 
duct of public business, and which Report, 
let him add, was being a long time delayed. 
He should recommend his hon. Friend not 
to press his Motion to a division. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, that, 
as the feeling of the House appeared to be 
against him, he would not trouble hon. 
Members to divide. His object was to 
apply a practical remedy to an admitted 
grievance, and to give additional effect to 
those speeches in Committee of Supply 
which the hon. Member for Derby said 
produced so little result, and which must 
continue to be equally without avail as long 
a8 twenty or thirty members rushed into 
the House for a division so ignorant of the 
subject under consideration that they had 
to say to all their friends round them, 
“ What the devil is all this about ? ”’ 

Mz. VINCENT SCULLY said, that 
after a Motion had been discussed it did 
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not lie with its introducer to withdraw it 
without a division. If he went out alone 


he should insist. on the hon. Gentleman not 
being allowed to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That on any Division, when the House is in 
Committee of Supply, so soon as the voices have 
been taken the doors be closed immediately after 
strangers have withdrawn,” 


Put, and negatived. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS-BANKS BILL. 
CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. VANCE complained that under the 
Bill the accounts of money received in 
Scotland and Ireland would be kept in 
London, instead of, as the accounts of the 
money-order offices in those countries were 
now kept, in Edinburgh or Dublin respec- 
tively. To remedy this he proposed that 
in the first clause the word ‘ offices”’ 
should be substituted for ‘“ office,’ and 
that after London the words ‘* Dublin and 
Edinburgh” should be inserted. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, line 
13, to leave out the word “ office,’”’ and 
insert the word ‘ offices’’—instead thereof. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the Motion would 
not be pressed. It professed to amend the 
language of the Bill, but it really made it 
worse. Nothing could be more absurd 
thap to create three centres of investment 
and three centres of management of money; 
but such would be the effect of the Amend- 
ment, for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
It would be just as rational to provide that 
the money deposited in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire should be invested in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. That was not the inten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, but it would 
certainly be the effect of his proposition if 
it were adopted. He admitted there was 
some objection to specifying that all the 
transmissions should be made to London, 
and therefore he proposed to strike out the 
word ‘‘London,”’ and thus the question 
would be left quite open. The whole 
operation of investment must be central, 
but that would not interfere with the system 
of accounts and transmission which now 
existed in Dublin and Edinburgh. 

Mr. VANCE said, he was quite satisfied 
with the statement of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it would be better 
to strike out the words “‘ in London,”’ withs 
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‘ out inserting the words ‘‘ Dublin and Edin- 
burgh.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment made. 
Bill to be read 3° on Friday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Hight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 10, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Birus.—1° Piers and Har- 
bours. 
8° Consolidated Fund (£3,000,000). 


THE BOROUGH FRANCHISE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BAINES :* Sir, if in bringing for- 
ward the subject of the Borough Franchise, 
I should have imprudently undertaken a 
task which is too difficult for me, I will 
yet throw myself upon that generous in- 
dulgence which the House always grants 
to those whom it believes to be moved by 
an honest sense of duty. I will the more 


confidently rely on that indulgence, as I 
am to advocate the claims of a large body 
of the people who are not now represented 
in this House, but who, I believe, desire 
and deserve to be admitted to the duties 


and privileges of the Constitution. The 
House may do me the honour to remember, 
in proof of the sincerity of my own con- 
victions, that I, last Session, not merely 
supported the Government measure of 
Reform in this place, but that I obtained 
the leave of the House to give evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords on the question. I am encouraged 
by the recollection that the measure for 
which I now ask the sanction of the House 
has been virtually recommended to us from 
the Throne—that it formed part of a mea- 
sure last Session presented by the Govern- 
ment—that in principle it has received the 
approbation of both sides of this House— 
and that at the last general election this 
specific extension of the borough franchise 
was virtually approved by the country. I 
am not, therefore, offering any visionary 
or extreme project to the House, but am 
walking in the steps of our wisest States- 
men and in the old paths of the Constitu- 
tion. 


{ COMMONS } 
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But I am met by two preliminary oh 
jections—namely, first, that any measure 
of Representative Reform ought to be ip. 
troduced by the Government ; and 5 
that all the defects of the system ought to 
be cured at once in a comprehensive meg 


| sure, instead of treating them separately, 


In reply to the first, I say that this y, 
measure has been introduced by the Govern. 
ment, inasmuch as it formed part of the 
Bill of last Session ; and in reply to the 
second, I say that Parliament has on 
several distinct occasions adopted partial 
measures of Reform, and with great sue 
cess. The experience of the last ning 
years seems to show that comprehensive 
Reform Bills cannot be carried. Five 
times has such a measure been recom. 
mended from the Throne. Four times have 
such Bills been introduced, by both the 
great parties in the State, and four times 
have they been abandoned. The example 
of 1832 must be regarded as exceptional, 
owing to the enormity of the abuses which 
had accumulated for ages upon the repre- 
sentative system, and the strength of the 
popular feeling then existing. Do we not 
see continually how practicable it is to deal 
with individual branches of the law, and 
how excessively difficult, if not impossible, 
to effect very comprehensive Reforms? For 
example, the criminal law is now in course 
of being reformed piece by piece, whilst 
all our jurists recoil before the difficulty of 
consolidating the law into a code. Even 
this very Session the Attorney General 
confessed his inability to carry through a 
measure that shall at once consolidate and 
amend the bankruptcy law ; and therefore 
he has been obliged to divide the Bill of 
last year into two parts, and to amend the 
law this year, in hopes of being able to 
consolidate it next year. It seems to me 
that it would be as reasonable to introduce 
the Army, Navy, and Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates together for discussion at the same 
time, as tointroduce all the separate branches 
of Reform at once. 

But, in point of fact, Parliamentary 
Reform has been treated in its separate 
branches. You have always had separate 
Bills for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
You twice dealt separately with the fran- 
chise in Ireland; first, at the time of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and again in 1850, 
when you reduced the county and borough 
franchises. By a distinct Act you changed 
the property qualification for Members of 
Parliament, and by another Act you en- 
tirely abolished that qualification. By aa 
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other Act you amended the law of registra- 
tion, by another you altered the law as to 
the rating of compound householders. By 
"another you shortened the period for tak- 
ing the poll in counties; by another for 
taking the poll in boroughs; and by an- 
other for taking the poll in Ireland. By 
another Act you increased the number of 
polling places. By several others you en- 
deavoured to punish and check corruption. 
By distinct Acts you disfranchished Gram- 
pound in 1818, and Sudbury and St. Alban’s 
of late years. By a distinct Act you in- 
creased the representation of Yorkshire 
from two Members to four. And you have 
now before you two Government Bills, one 
for the appropriation of vacant seats, and 
the other to check bribery und corruption; 
as well as a Bill brought in by an inde- 
pendent Member making it unlawful to 
convey voters to the poll. Does not ex- 
perience on this very subject, then, show us 
that it is far more practicable and expedient 
to deal with the Reform of the representa- 
tive system in its several branches than to 
deal with it as a vast complicated whole ? 
We have far more precedents for detailed 
than for comprehensive Reforms. 

As to the desirableness of such mea- 
sures as the present being introduced by 
the Government, I admit that it is desirable 
if the Government will and can undertake 
the duty, and no one would be less dis- 
posed than myself to take it out of their 
hands. But it would be dangerous to the 
rights of the House of Commons to admit 
any necessity for a governmental origin of 
the measure. And I, for one, must ear- 
nestly protest against such a doctrine gain- 
ing ground. Last year we virtually ad- 
mitted the House of Lords to tax the peo- 
ple without the consent of the House of 
Commons ; and if we were now virtually 
to admit a right of initiative to the Crown 
in matters of important legislation, we 
should be going far to strip the House of 
Commons of its most precious rights, and 
should be degrading it to the rank of a 
French or German Chamber. 

One other preliminary objection is made 
tomy Bill: it is said that the country does 
not ask for it. The assertion is by no 
ueans so true as when it was first made. 
Public meetings have been held in many 
of our large towns, and petitions in con- 
siderable numbers have been presented to 
this House. But if in a season of unusual 
prosperity the public mind is unusually free 

‘excitement, this no more proves that 
public opinion is against the Bill, than a 
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calm at sea one day gives assurance that 
the winds and waves will not rise the 
next day. Moreover, our best statesmen 
have told us that it is safer to legislate on 
this subject in a calm than ina storm. I 
believe it would be the truest wisdom to 
pass a measure which should prevent any 
great and serious dissatisfaction ; and not 
to wait till that dissatisfaction shall have 
expressed itself. I think nothing can be 
more true than the remarks of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City (Lord John 
Russell) in introducing his Reform Bill in 
1852 : he said— 

“Tknow, Sir, there are some who say that we 
ought to wait rather until there is agitation on 
the subject—that it is better to legislate upon a © 
subject of this kind when the passions of the peo- 
ple have been aroused—that then there is great 
discontent on the one side, and great fear on the 
other. Sir, I totally differ from that opinion. If 
we think it is desirable to make any further ex- 
tension of the right of voting, or to make any 
Amendment in the state of the representation, it 
is well to consider the question with calmness in 
a time of tranquillity, and to confer those fran- 
chises without compulsion, as a reward of past 
conduct, and as a security for the permanence of 
the institutions of the country.”—[3 Hansard, 
exix, 252-53.] 


And a conclusive answer to the objection 
I am combating is found in the fact, that 
at the last general election the question of 
Reform was that which above all others 
was brought before the people; and that 
they returned a House of Commons favour- 
able to the Reform Bill of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, in opposition to 
that of the then existing Government. 

Sir, it seems to me that the time has 
fully come when it is right and wise to 
extend the popular franchise in the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament. Since 
the great Reform Act was introduced by 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, a 
generation of men has passed away. And 
what a generation! I suppose that those 
best versed in history would not be able to 
point out an era in which any community 
already highly civilized made such rapid 
advances in material and mental improve- 
ment. Even the marvellous age which 
followed the invention of the art of printing 
did not exceed our own in the discoveries 
of science, the inventions of art, or tne 
development of the human mind. In the 
speech with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) 
introduced the Reform Bill of the Derby 
Cabinet two years since he made the fol- 
lowing striking remarks :— 

“T beg the [louse to consider well those effects 
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of time, and what has been the character of the 
twenty-five years that have elapsed since the Re- 
form of 1832. They form no ordinary period. 
In a progressive country and a progressive age, 
progress has been not only rapid, but perhaps 
precipitate. There is no instance in the history 
of Europe of such an increase of population as 
has taken place in this country during this pe- 
riod. There is no example in the history of 
Europe or of America, of a creation and accumu- 
lation of capital so vast as has occurred in this 
country in those twenty-five years. And I believe 
the general diffusion of intelligence has kept pace 
with that increase of population and wealth, In 
that period you have brought science to bear on 
social life in a manner no philosopher in his 
dreams could ever have anticipated. In that 
space of time you have in a manner annihilated 
both time and space,” —[3 Hansard, clii. 968.] 

Sir, that passage is as true as it is elo- 
quent; but I shall show, I think, that the 
right. hon. Gentleman has in one respect 
fallen short of giving the facts their full 
significance. He spoke of ‘the geueral 
diffusion of intelligence having kept pace 
with the increase of population and wealth,” 
Now it will be my duty to show that the 
growth of intelligence has far outstripped 
the growth of population; and as this is 
an essential point in my argument I would 
ask the House to do me the honour to re- 
mark the extent to which the facts will 
prove this. The population of England 
and Wales at the census of 1831 was just 
over 14,000,000. According to the esti- 
mates offered in recent Reports of the 
Registrar-General, it is likely to amount 
at the census just taken to 20,000,000; 
showing an increase in thirty years of 
about 43 per cent. But whilst the popu- 
lation has increased 43 per cent, I shall 
be able to prove that industry, prosperity, 
social comfort, education, the means of 
political knowledge, the habit of reading, 
and the habit of providence, have increased 
in a far larger proportion, so as to justify 
the conclusion that a much larger number 
of the people are qualified mentally and 
morally for the exercise of political fran- 
chises than at the period of 1831. And I 
would further ask the House to be so good 
as to watch the facts which I shall lay be- 
fore them with this special view—namely, 
to see if they do not raise the strongest 
presumption of improvement in that see- 
tion of our town populations which comes 
below the level of the £10 householders, 
and forms the better portion of the working 
classes. My full belief is, that the spread 
of intelligence has been of the most satis- 
factory kind—namely, downwards towards 
the humbler strata of society, and that the 
£6 householder of 1861 is as well quali- 
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fied to exercise the franchise as the £1) 
householder of 1831. 

I think I may assume, as beyond all 
possible question, that the £10 su 
created by the Reform Act was not too 
low. Though myself an earnest supporter 
of that measure, I took part in an in uiry 
made at the time in my own borough at 
the instance of the noble Lord, the Mem. 
ber for the City, and the conclusion to 
which we came was that the suff 
might have been safely fixed at a point 
below £10, as we found considerable num- 
bers well qualified to exercise the fran. 
chise who were excluded from its enjoy. 
ment, and almost the entire body of the 
working classes were thus excluded. When 
the noble Lord brought in his Bill of 1852, 
he made this statement :— 


“ At the time of the Reform Bill, in placing the 
right of voting in householders where the value 
was £10 a year, we did what I think it was right 
to do, and what it was our duty to do; we placed 
the suffrage rather higher than it was necessary 
to fix it.”—[3 Hansard, exix. 260.] 


| may therefore, assume, that by the Re. 
form Act, the franchise was not fixed too 
low, but rather too high. 

Then what is the extension which I now 
seek to give to the borough franchise? | 
propose to extend it from the occupiers of 
£10 premises, to the occupiers of £6 pre- 
mises. In this point, as the House willre- 
member, I simply copy the Government 
measure of last year, and my Bill is trans 
cribed in so many words from that of the 
Government. 

In showing the addition that would be 
thus made to the constituencies of cities 
and boroughs, I have the advantage over 
the Government of last year of possessing 
not only their official Returns, but all the 
sifting and criticism bestowed upon those 
Returns in this House, and in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. In eon 
sequence of the doubts then thrown upon 
the accuracy of the Returns, fresh in- 
quiries were made by the Poor Law 
from the parocbial officers of all the bo 
roughs where there was the least room for 
question. They were revised with serupu- 
lous care; and towards the close of last 
Session the revised Returns were present 
ed to Parliament by command of ber Ma- 
jesty in the Paper which I hold in my 
hand, entitled «* Return of Male Oceupiers 
in Parliamentary Cities and Boroughs. 
And then, again, the information was moved 
for in a somewhat different and improved 
form by the hon. Member for Brighton, at 
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the close of last Session, and was present- 
ed at the beginning of the present Session 
ander the not very explanatory title of 
«Poor Rates, No. 49.” I believe, Sir, 
that this revised Return is as deserving of 
reliance as any information that can pos- 
sibly be procured ; and it substantially 
bears out the estimate given by the noble 
Lord last Session of the number of voters 
who would be added by a £6 franchise. 
It shows that the present number of voters 
jn cities and boroughs in England and 
Wales is 442,210, and that the addition 
likely to be made by the £6 franchise 
would be 211,269, or about 48 per cent 
increase on the old voters. 

But this number of 211,269 is, I be- 
lieve, considerably more than would ever 
be placed on the register, It is subject to 
reduction on two grounds. First, the Poor 
Law authorities have assumed that the 
same proportion of the occupiers from £6 
to £10 would actually get upon the regis- 
ter as of the occupiers of £10 and up- 
wards. It is found by experience that 27 
per cent of the occupiers at £10 and up- 
wards fail to get upon the register, either 
through removals, want of sufficient length 
of occupation, failure in the payment of 
rates, neglect to claim or to defend their 
votes, or some other ground technical or 
substantial, Now it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that a considerably larger proportion 
of the humbler classes would fail to be put 
on the register from these several causes 
than of the richer classes. But the Poor 
Law officers have only deducted the same 
pereentage—namely, 27 per cent, from the 
gross number of male occupiers at the lower 
rents as at the higher. On this ground I 
am convinced that the number actually 
placed on the register would not be 211,000, 
but under 200,000 rather than over. I 
will take it at 200,000. 

Then there is a second and more impor- 
tant deduction to be made. A very con- 
siderable number of the freemen and scot 
and lot voters now on the register are oc- 
cupiers of premises from £6 to £10 in 
yearly value. If entitled to be put on the 
register as occupiers they would not form 
any addition to the constituency because 
they have votes at present. The number 

persons now on the register, and who 

not occupy premises of the value of 
£10, in right of these old franchises, is 
48,907; and it is a moderate estimate that 
20,000 of them would be among the occu- 
pers between £6 and £10. This is the 
tstimate suggested to me by the gentle. 
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man who has had the chief care of com- 
piling the official Returns. If, then, we 
deduct 20,000 on this ground, the real 
addition made to the present constituen- 
cies would only be 180,000. ; 

Then we come to the inquiry, what pro- 
portion of these 180,000 belongs to the 
working classes, and whether that propor- 
tion is more than it is just and right to 
give them? My own belief, and that of 
the parochial authorities in my own bo- 
rough, is, that about three-fourths of the 
occupiers from £6 to £10 would be of the 
working class, and the remaining one- 
fourth would consist of small tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen, managers of mills or ware- 
houses, clerks, or other persons not re- 
ceiving weekly wages. If this view should 
be correct, one-fourth must be deducted 
from the 180,000, and it would result that 
the number of the working classes put on 
the register would only be 135,000. In 
order, however, to show the whole strength 
of the working-class element we must add 
(for the present) a large proportion of the 
existing freemen; and 1 am disposed on 
this ground to add 35,000, and to con- 
sider that the whole number of the working 
classes on the register would be about 
170,000. This is out of the 653,479, 
which the official Returns estimate as the 
whole borough constituency under a £6 
franchise; and it would show the probable 
numbers of the working classes to be 26 
per cent of the whole. When we remem- 
ber that the working class population out- 
numbers the other classes at least in the 
proportion of three to one, can it be thought 
too much that they should have a share in 
the representation in the proportion of one 
to three? It is further to be remembered 
that the freemen are in the course of rapid 
extinction, and when they shall have passed 
away, the number of the working classes 
on the register will sink again to 135,000, 
which would only be 20 per cent, or one- 
fifth of the entire borough constituencies. 

And here comes in a consideration which 
has not often been referred to, but which 
has an important bearing on this part of 
the subject. The working classes had a 
very large share in the representation, by 
means of the freemen and scot and lot 
voters, before the Reform Act: and even 
after the Reform Act, although numbers 
had been disfranchised, there remained up- 
wards of 100,000 voters of these old 
classes on the register, a very large pro- 
portion of whom belonged to the working 
class. Now this number, through the 
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operation of the Reform Act, has been in 
course of continual decline. At present 
the number of freemen is only 48,907, 
showing a loss to that class of voters, since 
1832, of 51,440: and in process of time 
the freemen will be nearly or quite extinct. 
Here, then, is a very great loss to the 
working-class element in the representa- 
tion. It was referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), in his speech on the 1st of 
March, 1859, assigning his reasons for 
dissenting from the Reform Bill of Lord 
Derby’s Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 


«Ever since the Reform Act of 1832 the work- 
ing people have been having a less and less share 
in the representation. They had considerable re- 
presentation before 1832, through the scot and lot 
voters and the freemen. - « « e Theyare 
gradually dying out, and I ask my hon. Friends 
near me to consider, if they draw a hard line, and 
leave the working people behind it, how long they 
think it will stand? When I know (he said) that 
my fellow-countrymen, the workmen of this coun- 
try, were within the last thirty years considerably 
improved in everything that distinguishes men 
and makes them safe subjects, I do not think it a 
degradation to a borough, or to any other consti- 
tuency, that a portion of those fellow-countrymen 
should have, through that legitimate channel, a 
share in the franchise.” —[3 Hansard, clii. 1066-7.] 


Accordingly the right hon. Gentleman sup- 


ported the view of the right hon. Gentle 
man, the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) in support of a 
£6 rating franchise. 

It wil! be remembered by many that one 
of the objections strongly urged against 
the Reform Bill in 1831-2 was, that it 
would deprive the working classes of all 
share in the representation ; and the fol- 
lowing were the grave terms in which the 
most eminent Conservative statesman of 
the day, Sir Robert Peel, spoke of that 
operation of the Bill. He said— 


“T conceive the noble Lord’s plan to be founded 
altogether upon an erroneous principle. 
The objection is this—that it severs all connection 
between the lower classes of the community and 
the direct representation in this House: I think 
it a fatal objection, that every link between the 
representative and the constituent body should be 
separated so far as regards the lower classes. But 
what will be the effect of cutting off altogether 
the communication between this House and all 
that class of society which is above pauperism, 
and below the arbitrary and impassable line of 
£10 rental, which you have selected? If you 
were establishing a perfectly new system of repre- 
sentation, and were unfettered by the recollections 
of the past, and by existing modes of society, 
would it be wise to exclude altogether the sym- 
pathies of this class? How much more unwise, 
when you find it possessed from time immemorial 
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of the privilege !—to take the privilege away, ang 
to subject a great, powerful, jealous, and intellj. 
gent mass of your population to the injury—ay, 
and to the stigma, of entire uncompensated? exely. 
sion.”—[3 Hansard, ii. 1346-7.] 


I must invite the attention of the House 
still to another point—namely, that the 
working classes of England are represen 
ed in the boroughs alone, and not in the 
counties. For, although the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
recently asserted the right of labour to ity 
share in the representation, and said that 
he had a considerable number of working 
men among his constituents as 40s. free 
holders, 1 apprehend there’ are extremely 
few counties in England — perhaps not 
| more than half a dozen—where working 
men form any appreciable proportion of the 
| constituencies. Nor is it proposed, by any 
plan of Reform hitherto offered, to bring 
agricultural labourers into the constituen. 
cies. Therefore, the only representation 
which the working classes of England will 
possess, will be through those of their 
number who may be enfranchised in the 
boroughs. Consequently I ought not to 
have compared the 170,000 of the working 
classes who would be on the register if my 
Bill should pass, with the whole number of 
‘the borough voters, but with the whole 
‘number of the borough and county voters 
together. The number of county voters 
in 1858-9 was 529,213 ; and adding these 
to the estimated number of 653,479 borough 
voters under a £6 franchise, the whole 
number of electors would be 1,182,692, of 
which the working classes would only have 
170,000, or one-seventh of the whole. Is 
that a proportion to alarm any Member of 
this House ? 
But there is one more point to which I 
must ask the attention of the House. We 
‘have been considering the number of the 
‘working classes whom it is proposed to ad- 
mit to the franchise, which I estimate, in- 
cluding the present freemen, at 170,000; 
but let us for a moment look at the number 
of those classes who would remain excluded. 
The population of the represented boroughs 
of England and Wales is 9,000,000, and 
that of the counties and boroughs together 
is 20,000,000. One-fourth of each of these 
numbers are adult males. Therefore, the 
adult males in the boroughs would number 
2,250,000, and in the whole of England 
5,000,000. Of these the working classes 
compose at least three-fourths ; so that the 
number of working-class adult males in the 
boroughs would be 1,687,500, and in the 
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whole of England 3,750,000. Of these 
it is proposed to admit !70,000 to the fran- 
chise, who would constitute one-tenth of 
their whole class in the boroughs, and one- 
twenty-second part of their whole class in 
the country. If any hon. Gentleman should 
be alarmed by the proportion admitted, it 
js high time that he should repair to a hy- 
dropathic establishment for the restoration 
of his nerves. 

One more consideration and I have done 
with this part of my subject. That por- 
tion of the working-class voters now on the 
register as freemen and scot and lot voters, 
and who are gradually wasting away, is 
(generally speaking) the lowest, most igno- 
rant, and, it is said, most venal portion ; 
whilst those of the working classes who 
would be put on the register by this Bill, 
or would be retained on it, would be the 
highest and best portion of them, Sir 
Robert Peel complained in 1831 that the 
working classes would be subject to ‘‘ the 
injury and stigma of uncompensated ex- 
clusion.”” Now I propose at this late day 
to give them a compensation; but that 
compensation will include a substitution of 
the best portion of the working classes for 
the worst portion—a great improvement in 
their quality, as well as a moderate increase 
of their numbers. 

This brings me, Sir, to consider the 
happy and wonderful change which has 
been effected in the condition of the work- 
ing classes, and especially in the upper 
section of them, whom I propose to enfran- 
chise, within the thirty years which have 
passed by since the introduction of the 
great Reform Bill. Here I am to find the 
justification of the enlargement of the po- 
pular franchises, and here I confidently 
believe I shall find it. The evidence by 
which I propose to establish my case is ne- 
cessarily drawn from the public records of 
the country, and applies to the whole na- 
tin; but I believe the House will find 
that in all its branches it especially proves 
the advancement of the working classes in 
all that can fit them for the enjoyment of 
the franchise. Sir, I feel that there is 
great interest, I may even say a dignity, 
in the task which I now approach, of tak- 
ing @ rapid bird’s-eye view of the mate- 
rial, mental, and moral progress of this 
country in perhaps the most brilliant era of 
the world’s history. I am certain that 
hon. Members will accompany me with in- 
terest and pleasure in tracing the evidences 
of our advancing civilization and more se- 
cured social conditica. Nor will the House 
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think it irrelevant, if, for a moment or two, 
I look at the advancement of England in 
material weulth and prosperity ; for hon. 
Members well know the important eonnec- 
tion which there is between prosperity and 
temperate views of politics, and on the 
other hand how poverty and distress pro- 
voke to violence. I will once more ask 
them to remember that the increase in the 
numbers of the people within the last thirty 
years has only been 43 per cent, in order 
that they may appreciate the bettered con- 
dition of those numbers necessarily result- 
ing from the far higher per-centages in all 
the elements of improvement. 

Within the last thirty years, Sir, Eng- 
land has nearly quadrupled her foreign 
commerce, her manufacturing industry, 
and her navigation. Without multiplying 
figures I may say, as an index to the rest, 
that the total amount of exports and im- 
ports of the United Kingdom was in the 
year 1831 £97,623,332; and in the year 
1860 it was £373,491,000, being an in- 
crease of 283 per cent. In the midst of 
this amazing activity and extension of 
trade, the country has executed, by means 
of private enterprise, a system of railways 
which I believe to exceed in magnitude 
and cost, and still more in utility, the most 
stupendous works of Rome, Egypt, or 
China, At a cost of £330,000,000 ster- 
ling she has constructed in these islands, 
within these thirty years, 10,000 miles 
of railway, along which are carried every 
year 150,000,000 of passengers, a dis- 
tance of 2,000,000,000 of miles, besides 
an incredible amount of minerals and mer- 
chandize. Whilst her general shipping 
has increased nearly fourfold, that portion 
of it which has so immensely accelerated 
travelling and traffic by sea—namely, the 
steam vessels, has been increased fourteen- 
fold. Within the same period England 
has laid down 10,000 miles of telegraph, 
using 50,000 miles of communicating wire ; 
and by this wonderful agency, which is yet 
in its infancy, a species of earthly omni- 
science seems to be imparted to man. 
Since the abolition of protection, England 
has immensely improved and extended her 
agriculture. In her colonies she has dis- 
covered and worked mountains of gold, 
from which and from those of America 
£200,000,000 sterling have been imported 
in twelve years. 

The natural consequences of these ex- 
traordinary strides in material prosperity 
are, that the people are better fed, better 
clothed, better lodged, and better instruct- 
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ed, than at any former period ; and that 
the wages both of manufacturing and agri- 
cultural labour have increased, whilst the 
hours of labour are shortened and com- 
modities arecheapened. Perhaps the most 
decisive evidence of the effect on the 
labouring population is furnished by the 
facts that the national expenditure in the 
relief of the poor bas been reduced from 
9s. 9d. per head of the population per an- 
num in J831, to 5s. 6d. per head in 1859- 
60, being a decrease of nearly one-half ; 
and that on the Ist of January, 1859, the 
number of able-bodied adult males re- 
ceiving out-door relief in 629 unions of 
England and Wales was only 26,286, of 
whom 24,505 were relieved on account of 
sickness, accident, or infirmity, 1,687 on 
account of want of work and other causes, 
and 94 on account of sudden and urgent 
necessity. 

Thus much, Sir, for the better cireum- 
stances of the people. I will next call the 
attention of the House to their improved 
education: and here I must ask hon Mem- 
bers to bear in mind that the evidences of 
advancement must apply in a very great 
degree, indeed almost exclusively to the 
working classes, because the education of 
the upper and middle classes was well pro- 
vided for before. I need scarcely say that 
those who were admitted to the franchise 
in 1832 must have received their educa- 
tion at least twelve years earlier; and, 
therefore, I may go back to the Returns 
obtained by Lord Brougham in 1818, when 
it was found that the number of children 
attending day schools in England and 
Wales was only | in 17°25 of the popula- 
tion ; in 1833 it was 1 in 11°27, whereas 
in ]858 it was computed to have risen to 
lin 7:7. At the earlier date the number 
of children at school was 674,883, in 1833 
it was 1,276,947, and in 1858 it was 
2,535,462. Further, the number of chil- 
dren in those admirable institutions, the 
Sunday schools, which have been a chief 
agency in the promotion of virtue and piety, 
was 477,225 in 1818, 1,548,890 in 1833, 
and 2,411,544 in 1858; and, what is a 
wonderful proof of the zeal for religious 
education in the country, there were in 
1851 no less than 518,135 voluntary and 
unpaid teachers in the Sunday sehools— 
persons of the highest character and of 
Christian principle, and whose benevolent 
labours serve to cement together the dif- 
ferent classes of society beyond any agency 
I have ever heard of. Among the Sunday 
schools there are periodicals for their 
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special use, with an united circulation (J 
am told) of 200,000; and a gentlemay 
who possesses, perhaps, a larger acquaint. 
ance with Sunday schools than any other, 
Mr. Charles Reed informs me that he be- 
lieves one-third of the male teachers who 
are householders are of the class below 
£10 occupiers. In the forty years from 
1818 to 1858, whilst the population only 
increased 68 per cent, the increase of da 
scholars was 275 per cent and of Sunday 
scholars 405 per cent. I believe, Sir, that 
single fact would be sufficient to prove my 
case. But I shall not leave it there. 

There have sprung up since 1824 a vast 
number of popular institutions for supple. 
menting the education and carrying on 
the mental improvement of the industrious 
classes, bearing the general name of me- 
chanics’ institutions. In these institutions 
there are held evening classes for clemen- 
tary education; and, also, in many of them 
for instruction in mathematics, drawing, 
chemistry, and other branches of useful 
knowledge. They all possess circulating 
libraries, reading rooms, and news rooms; 
and in most of them lectures are delivered 
during the winter months. They hold 
annual meetings, to which public men are 
invited ; and probably there is not a Mem- 
ber of this House who has not frequently 
attended such meetings. I can answer for 
you, Mr. Speaker, for the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, for his noble 
Colleague, and for almost every Gentleman 
on the front benches at both sides of the 
House. I attach the highest importance 
to these institutions, founded by those great 
promoters of education, Dr. Birkbeck and 
Lord Brougham, as means of developing 
the minds of the industrious classes and 
directing them into channels of useful 
study. I have obtained from Dr. Hudson, 
the author of the History of Adult Educa 
tion, an estimate of the comparative num- 
bers of these institutions in 1831 and 1861; 
and he informs me that in the former year 
there were in England and Wales only 55 
mechanics’ institutions, with 7,000 mem- 
bers, whereas in 1861 there were 777 in- 
stitutions, containing 132,460 members; 
and, adding other institutions of a similar 
nature, and evening schools for adults, he 
says— 


“Tam fully satisfied that the estimate may be 
taken in round numbers at above 1,200 institutions 
affording adult class instruction, and attended by 
200,000 pupils and members.” 


Among these there are 103 “‘ Young Men’s 
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Christian Associations,” numbering 10,000 
members. 

There is, no doubt, a large admixture 
of the middle classes in these institutions, 
put I believe a majority of the members 
belong to the working classes ; and I hold 
in my hand a very gratifying return from 
Dr. Hudson of the results of the evening 
class instruction in the 137 institutions in 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Association 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. He gives the 
total number of members in those institutes 
as 24,600, the pupils in the evening classes 
as 12,000 ; and he, as inspector and ex- 
aminer, last winter examined 1,203 of 
the more advanced pupils, among whom 
were— 


MALES. 

Mill operatives. . ‘ - 566 
Mechanics and persons employed in 

foundries . ‘ ° » 155 
Building trades (journeymen) . 75 
Other trades (do). a 
Shopmen . ° ° . 29 
Employed in field operations . 18 
Out of employ ° “ a0 


Clerks in mills and warehouses . 136 
Total males, 1,067. 
FEMALES, 
Mill operatives . . - . 86 
Dressmakers, hat-trimmers, &c. . 17 
Domestic servants f 4 » 19 
Employed in shops or at home . 21 
Total females, 136. 





1,203 


Dr. Hudson also writes as follows as to 
the intelligence of the working classes :— 


“T consider our examinations in Lancashire and 
Cheshire as strong evidence in favour of the supe- 
rior intelligence of the working classes in Lan- 
eashire ; perhaps you are hardly prepared for this 
statement, that the working classes in Lancashire 
offer from their ranks competitors who invariably 
excel the middle classes. In mathematics, in che- 
nistry, in French, nay, even in British history and 
geography, the clerks and bookkeepers of Man- 
chester are far inferior to the weavers of Oldham 
and small towns: seventy-eight clerks competed 
in our last year’s examination, yet who were 
the men who excelled them and carried off the 
prizes ? 

In Geometry—a shoemaker from Oldham. 

History—a mechanic from Crewe. 

Colonial History—a weaver from Blackburn, 

Chemistry—a packer from Bollington. 

Algebra—a plasterer from Blackburn. 

Social Economy—an engraver in calico print- 
vorks from Crawshawbooth. 

Trigonometry—a weaver from Oldham. 
gonnato—e mill-warehouseman from Earls- 

wh, 

Decimal Currency—two joiners and one clerk.” 


In the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutions we have 143 institutions, 


26,000 members, 8,325 pupils in the 
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evening classes, and 141,151 volumes in 
the libraries. 

It might be expected that improved 
education would create an appetite for in- 
tellectual food ; and we find accordingly a 
wonderful extension—I may almost say 
creation—of popular literature, both cheap 
and useful, which I confidently mention to 
the House as one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the reading habits of the work- 
ing classes. Publications of every kind 
have multiplied during the last thirty years, 
but by far the most marked feature of the 
case is the increase of those publications 
which by their price and quality are suited 
to the classes whom I propose to enfran- 
chise. The general increase in our politi- 
cal literature appears from the following 
facts, taken from The Newspaper Press 
Directory for 1861, compared with the 
official Returns of 1831— 


In 1831. In 1861 
Newspapers published in Eng- 
landand Wales . .. . 205 819 
Do. do. Scotland. . .. 383 138 
Do. do. Ireland . . >. ae 132 
Do. do. British Isles, _=— 13 


Total ditto in the United King- 
ae ee 1,102 
Showing an increase of 273 per cent for a 
population which only increased during the 

period 43 per cent. 

I have also obtained, through the kind 
assistance of Mr. Francis, the publisher of 
The Atheneum; Mr. David Chambers, of 
the firm of Messrs. Chambers, Brothers; 
Mr. John Cassell, the publisher of educa- 
tional works and various periodicals; and 
Mr. Tweedie, the publisher of temperance 
works, a mass of facts too large to be laid 
before the House, but proving an enormous 
increase in the quantity of the cheap pe- 
riodicals, religious and literary, and a de- 
cided improvement in their moral charae- 
ter. Indeed, the literature of this class 
has almost originated within the period to 
which my review extends. I will, with the 
permission of the House, quote the follow- 
ing figures :— 


—_—— 


In 1830. In 1860. 
Circulation of London 
Newspapers per an- 
sos, tilit Ue ee 
Circulation of News- 
papers in the United 
Kingdom. . . 
Assuming the increase 
to be the same asin 
London, it would be 
London Weekly News- 
papers for the work- 
ing classes— 
per week 


19,746,851 118,799,200 


86,807,055 


221,444,000 


75,000 730,000 
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Literary Periodicals in 1860.' 
Unsectarian Christian Literature, as 
the Leisure Hour, British Work- 
man, &e., at 1d. and $d. per No. 
monthly issue 
Journals, useful, educational, and en- 
tertaining, as those of Messrs. 
Chambers and Messrs. Cassell, at 
1d. and 1}d. per No. . weekly 
Temperance Journals, at 1d. per No. 
monthly 
Journals containing Novels, Tales, 
and Biographical Sketches, dc. 


weekly 700,000 
Romances, at 1d. exciting wonder 
and horror ; per week 5,000 
Immoral Literature, 1d. per No. 
weekly 52,500 


Free-thinking Literature, circulation 
small, and the character much less 
objectionable than formerly. 

Magazines, at 2d. and upwards per 
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2,210,500 


600,000 
203,000 


374,316 
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the book trade of Great Britain been on a more 
healthy footing than it is at present.” 

Sir, there is one fact of peculiar gignj 
cance, and that is, that copies of the Holy 
Bible—the source of the purest moralj 
and of heavenly doctrine—are now malt. 
plied beyond anything that the imaging 
tion could have conceived. It has beep 
computed that the whole number of copies 
of the Scriptures in existence in the worl 
before the present century did not exceed 
4,000,000. There is one society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of which 
the annual issues in 1831 were 470,929 
Bibles and Testaments; and in the year 
1860, 1,917,897 copies, or an increase of 
307 per cent; and I believe the aggregate 
issue of Bibles in this country every year 
is now nearly 4,000,000, or as many as 


Number. ... - monthly 


Then came that phenomenon, The Times 
newspaper, which it was physically impos- 
sible could have been produced in 1830, as 
it at present appeared. 


The Times in that year was printed 
at the rate of 4,000 per hour, and 


existed in the whole world before the pre. 
sent century. I think we may infer with 
certainty from that fact an increase in 
virtue and piety in this country. There 
are also numerous societies for the circula. 
tion of religious publications ; but [ will 
only mention one, the Religious Tract 


then circulated daily. . .. . 10,250 4 ‘ ; 

The Times, in 1860, was printed at Society, the operations of which are most 
the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 per extraordinary. In the year 1831 that 
hour, and circulated daily . . . 53,000 | Society issued 11,090,259 tracts and books, 


and in 1860 its issues were 41,710,203— 
being an increase of 276 per cent. These 
publications are chiefly intended for cireu- 
lation among the poor. 

The extraordinary increase in the num- 
ber of letters sent through the Post Office 
is no, doubt, mainly to be ascribed to the 
admirable measure of Sir Rowland Hill, 
reducing the postage to a penny. But it 
also indicates a very great increase in the 
mental activity of all classes of the peopie. 
The number of letters going through the 
post in the year 1839 was 82,471,000; in 
1859 it it was 544,796,000—being an in 
crease in twenty years of 560 per cent. 

I shall adduce one more fact illustrative 
of the vast augmentation in the intelligence 
of the people; it is afforded by the increase 
in the production of that article which con- 
stitutes the raw material of books, news- 
papers, and letters, namely, paper. The 
quantity of paper which paid duty in the 
year 1831 was 62,738,000lbs.; in 1860 it 
was 223,575.285lbs., or an increase of 256 
per cent. And you have only to remove 
that duty entirely to give another impulse 
to literature and to the public mind. 

I will next allude to a class of facts 
tending to show the habits of business 
which have already been acquired by many 
of the working class, and which prove, 


Thus furnishing what was supposed to be 
one of the most marvellous combinations 
of talent, enterprise, capital, and mecha- 
nical appliances to be found in the world, 
The number of printers in London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, was 298 in the year 1830; and 
1,123 in 1860. The following summary 
of the facts appears in Chambers’s Ency- 
c ia now in course of publication, 
under the head of the ‘‘ Book Trade’’— 


“The cheap periodical literature may be class- 
ed and summed up in amount as follows :—1. 
Works of an improving tendency, circulation per 
month, 8,043,500. 2. Works of an exciting na- 
ture, but not positively immoral, circulation per 
month, 1,500,000. 3. Works immoral, and op- 
posed to the religion of the country, cireulation 
per month probably under 80,000.” “ Consider- 
ing (says the writer) the preponderatingly large 
proportion of cheap periodicals of an unobjec- 
tionable and not uninstructive kind, and looking 
also at the perfect freedom now enjoyed by every 
department of the press, we have a striking illus- 
tration of the vastly improved state of public feel- 
ing, with which cheap literature has steadily kept 
pace, since the reign of George IV. Not even in 
the most objectionable of the religious prints is 
there anything at all resembling the scurrilities 
which were at one time prevalent. ‘The classes of 
books and periodicals, which a number of years 
ago consisted of coarsely offensive attacks on the 
Government, church, laws, &c., have entirely dis- 
appeared, and at ne time in its whole history has 
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quite as decisively as their extended edu-|kind. In the year 183] the number of 
eation, a fitness for the exercise of the | depositors in savings banks in the United 
franchise. I refer to the number of co- | Kingdom was 429,503 ; in the year 1859 
rative societies formed amongst them | it was 1,503,916; in the former year the 
for the conducting of businesses for their | amount deposited was £13,719,495; in the 
own profit. In Rochdale and other towns | latter it was £38,968,312; showing an in- 
of South Lancashire, at Leeds, and other | crease of 250 per cent in the depositors, 
places, such societies have been establish- | and of 184 per cent in the deposits. 
ed, and have existed for several years with| But this is only one way in which the 
t success. Some of them have flour | working classes have begun to exercise the 
and grocery stores; some have flour mills, | habit of provident care for the future. 
to supply their members with good flour at | There are numerous institutions for the 
acheap rate; and there are considerable | purpose of mutual insurance in sickness 
manufactories for spinning and weaving | and old age, and for the expenses of fune- 
cotton, for making paper, for machine | rals, under the title of Provident Institu- 
making, &c. They are mentioned with | tions, Friendly Societies, Odd Fellows, 
respect by Mr. Redgrave, the factory in- | Sick Clubs, &c. I am not aware that 
spector. A listof these societies has been’ there are any complete Parliamentary or 
published by Dr. Watts, with the capitals | official Returns of these institutions ; but 
respectively belonging to them, and which | having applied to Mr. Tidd Pratt, the well 
amount in the aggregate to £1,088,0U0, of | known Registrar of Friendly Societies, I 
which it is supposed that £600,000 is paid | have been favoured with the following par- 
up. Those concerns are organized and | ticulars. He says— 
conducted by working men, very large; «The number of Friendly Societies enrolled and 
sums of money are turned over, and the | certified and now in existence is about 20,000. 


; ivided. | The number of members (including the children 
profits noe equitably divided. - As some of | and women in building societies) exceeds 2,000,000, 


the establishments in question have exist-| 914 their property in hand is about £10,000,000. 
ed and flourished for years, they show both | These observations apply to enrolled or certified 
a capacity for business and a trustworthi- | societies,and not to unenrolled or uncertified 
ness in their managers and members which | societies, of which there are a considerable num- 


; : _| ber. In France one inhabitant out of seventy- 
entitle them to the renpess of their fellow | six belongs to a legally established Friendly So- 


evuntrymen and the confidence of the Le- | ciety; in Beigium, one in sixty-four; and in 
gislature. To suppose that men actively | England and Wales, one in every nine.” 
aeeerene greet mereantile ne But this refers only to “the legally es- 
rw ape - a ae rg 7 ve | tablished” friendly societies. The Rev. 
Sitoeeds ni 0p tg me eee Nash Stephenson, M.A., in a paper on 
Hl adsure’s And yor Was Stated in en's | benefit societies, read at the Social Science 
ouse by my hon. Friend the Member for | in 1859. said 
Birmingham, that out of thirty-two per-| ~°?8"ess 2 pergeigyes 
gham, o y P ‘ . ‘ 

sons filling the position of managers of We Every village and hamlet in England and 

° ea ° ales has its friendly society, while the towns 
co-operative societies in Rochdale, and | and cities have them by hundreds. The computed 
tuning over £400,000 a year, there was | number of members of all the societies is not 
only one who had a vote for the borough | less than 3,052,000 ; the amount of their annual 
and one who had a vote for the county. contributions is estimated at £4,980,000, and 

I now come to another manifestation of | *heit accumulated capital at £11,360,000. 

the intelligence of the working classes,| The fact that such vast numbers of the 
combined with those provident habits which | working classes are practising self-denial 
are of the highest possible value, not only | to provide for the future wants of them- 
for the comfort of themselves and their | selves and their families, affords the most 
families, but also as a guarantee for their | encouraging evidence of their increased 
good conduct as members of society. It| morality and thoughtfulness. In addition 
is not easy to estimate the amount of the | to the provident institutions, there are also 
savings of the working classes, because of | the benefit building societies, in which, I 
the many forms which they assume, some | am assured by Mr. James Taylor, of Bir- 
of the most important of which have no| mingham, who has taken a leading part in 
public record. But we know the number promoting them, there are 100,000 mem- 
of depositors in the public savings banks | bers, subscribing annually £1,750,000, 
and the amount cf their deposits ; and| and with a capital of £6,000,000 lent to 
these facts of themselves prove a moral | their own members only upon the security 
tud social progress of the most decisive | of land and houses. 
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tutions indicative of virtuous aspirations, 


and which prevail chiefly among the upper | 


and better portion of the working classes, 
namely, the temperance societies, the mem- 
bers of which abstain wholly from intoxi- 
eating liquors, either as a safeguard to 
their own morality or by way of example 
to others. There are no general statis- 
tics of these societies; but I believe Mr. 
Tweedie, the publisher, who has for many 
years been one of their most active pro- 
moters, has more knowledge of them than 
any other individual, and he writes to me 
as follows :— 

“IT should say that there are at least 4,000 
temperance societies in the United Kingdom, 
and not less than 3,000,000 teetotalers, including 
all ages, three-fourths of whom are not likely to 
belong to any society, and perhaps more than half 
of whom are under fifteen years of age. During 
last year I sold pledge-books sufficient to take 
270,000 names, and during the same time sold 
over 200,000 pledge cards. In the United King- 
dom, during last year, there were thirteen large 
temperance associations, employing forty paid 
lecturers, with an united annual income of £22,000. 
The movement sustains three weekly newspapers, 
with an united circulation of 25,000 weekly ; also 
six monthly magazines, with an united circulation 
of 20,000. The British Workman may also be 
classed as a temperance monthly, and its circula- 
tion alone is upwards of 250,000. Besides these 
there are two periodicals for the young, namely, 
the Adviser, whose circulation is over 50,000, and 
the Band of Hope Review, with a circulation over 
250,000. There are also two quarterly reviews, 
with a joint circulation of about 10,000. There 
are two societies on a large scale supported by 
teetotallers—the first the Temperance Provident 
Institution, with an annual income of £114,000, 
and the second the Temperance Permanent Land 
and Building Society, with an income of £77,000.” 


As the excessive use of strong drink is 
the greatest curse of the country, so these 
societies must be reckoned among its great- 
est blessings. But if this is their general 
operation, peculiarly are they important at 
popular elections, when drink has time out 
of mind furnished the commonest and most 
degrading instrument of corruption. The 
temperance societies have all risen since 
the year 1831. 

Whilst education, providence, and tem- 
perance have so largely increased, a dimi- 
nution might of course naturally be ex- 
pected in the amount of crime; accord- 
ingly we find that there has been such a 
diminution, although there are several 
classes of crimes which seemed to be 
nursed by prosperity, especially those 
which result from drunkenness and licen- 
tiousness, The number of commitments 
for trial at assizes and sessions recorded 
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There still remain another elass of insti- | in England and Wales in 1831 was 19,647, 
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‘and in 1859, notwithstanding the increased 
population, 16,674 ; but this remarkable 
decrease is partly to be ascribed to the 
greater number of cases now dealt with 
summarily by the magistrates. The 

ral contentment of the people may be in 
ferred from the fact that prosecutions for 
political offences seem to be forgotten, No 
information or indictment for libel agains, 
the Government has been resorted to for 
many years. 

There is also another fact which I offer 
to the House as a mark of increasing po 
pular intelligence, namely, the amazing 
multiplication of public meetings, in the 
form of anniversaries, soirées, lectures, &e, 
connected with all the’ institutions I have 
| mentioned —with places of worship, schools, 
Sunday schools, mechanics’ institutions, 
benefit societies, temperance societies, re 
ligious and other charities. Every hon, 
Gentleman who is connected with a popu 
lous constituency must have a lively im- 
pression of the number of these meetings; 
and I think there can be no doubt that 
they are calculated to draw forth and ex 
ercise the faculties of those who attend 
them. -I have often been struck with the 
great talent for public speaking displayed 
on these occasions by the humbler classes; 
and | have thought it would be impossible, 
with such an amount of speaking power, 
to deny those classes their fair share in 
the representation. 

I have now, Sir, offered a great number 
of important facts, chiefly drawn from na- 
tional records. But before 1 conclude | 
must add two or three testimonies to the 
increased intelligence and improved eha- 
racter of the working classes, in a few of 
our largest cities and towns. I was much 
struck by the statement made by Mr. Al 
derman Heywood, the extensive publisher, 
of Manchester, before the Committee of 
this House on Newspaper Stamps in 1851, 
as to the great number of newspapers, ma- 
gazines, and other publications sold weekly 
in the city of Manchester; and | wrote to 
him and to a few other large publishers 
of periodicals for the working classes, 
to ask for facts and opinions on the iar 
proved condition of those classes. I have 
been obliged with replies in several in- 
stances, and I will read brief extracts from 
two or three, which are really important. 
Mr. Alderman Heywood, of Manchester, 
in reply to my inquiry whether the class 
occupying houses between £6 and £10 
are (generally speaking) qualified by their 
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intelligence and character to exercise the 
franchise say8— 
“ My long connection with the working men at 
trade meetings, temperance meetings, social im- 
yement meetings, political meetings, dc. &e., 
enables me to speak with confidence when I say 
that from the rentals mentioned their intelligence, 
character, and conduct qualify them for the exer- 
cise of the franchise. Since 1848 Manchester has 
been more peaceable than during any former period 
jn my knowledge. The general tone of the people, 
the bitter acrimonious religious feeling which thirty 
or thirty-five years ago existed towards the Catho- 
liesand others, is truly wonderful to compare with 
the present state of feeling. The order and regula- 
rity maintained by the police force, compared with 
twenty years ago, is very gratifying. The working 
men are a new class and order of men, when con- 
trasted with what they once were. Newspapers— 
There were no daily papers published here in 1831. 
The gross number issued by the four weekly pa- 
pers was not more than 12,0v0. Periodicals had 
not begun their career at that time, except the 
Poor Man’s Guardian. It is true there was the 
Mechanics’ Magazine and the Mirror, and a few 
small ones, the contents of which were tales, 
poetry, and romance. The sale of the Poor Man’s 
Guardian was then 2,000 weekly. The newspa- 
pers now published in Manchester in one week, 
including daily and weekly, are 346,000, Peri- 
odicalk—The nearest approximation I can make 
with certainty to the sale of periodicals which 
come into the city weekly will be 200,000. 
Newspapers ° . ° 346,000 
Periodicals e ° r 200,000 
Total . . 546,000 
In this statement I have not included the London 
Daily papers, nor those published in the surround- 
ing towns.” 


Mr. Jas. T. Staton, bookseller, of Bolton, 
says— 


“The change that has taken place both socially 
and morally in the £6 occupiers is very strongly 
marked and decided. In 1839 there was much 
political excitement in this neighbourhood. Chart- 
ism was then very rife, and the country was much 
agitated upon the points raised by what was called 
‘The People’s Charter.’ The people were led to 
believe in the most extravagant and dangerous 
doctrines ; and in the height of their enthusiasm 
they actually purechdSed pikes and other weapons, 

prepared for a general and simultaneous rising. 
From that time to the present a change in the dis- 
positions and political peculiarities of the people 
has been gradually but surely developing itself. 
The cheap daily and weekly press has done much, 
very much, to dispel the false notions which had 
been sown broadcast over Lancashire, to indoc- 
trinate the masses with the true principles of po- 
ical economy, and to imbue them with a solid 
conviction that it is not only unwise and unbe- 
coming to attempt to change the laws of England 
by violence and outrage, but that the true mode 
of effecting changes is that which is shadowed 
forth in the Constitution. Thirty years ago we 
had one newspaper printed in Bolton ; its circula- 
Was not more than a thousand. The circulation 
ofthe two Bolton papers is now upwards of 5,000 
aweek; and a monthly journal, half literary and 





half political, has a circulation of about 3,000. 
There are about 2,000 Manchester papers sold 
sere daily. The working classes are not satisfied 
until they have seen the daily paper, and they are 
uetter informed of passing events than were the 
bquirearchy thirty years ago. I think you will be 
able to gather from the foregoing sufficient to con- 
vince you that the six-pounders are men whom it 
is now safe to trust.” 


Mr. James Guest, bookseller, of Birming- 
ham, sends me the following interesting 
and remarkable statement :— 


“In the year 1830 there were two newsvendors 
in Birmingham, whose business it was to supply 
the daily and weekly papers, taken almost entirely 
at public houses, where the working man took in 
his news, and left, on an average, one-third of his 
wages. There were at that time several stationers 
who supplied the monthlies. Several publications 
had been tried, and all seemed to fail except two, 
the Mirror at 2d. and Mechanics’ Magazine at 3d. 
—I have no doubt for want of persons who could 
read. The only survivor of this antediluvian pe- 
riod is the Mechanics’ Magazine. The Penny and 
Saturday Magazine and Chambers’s Journal were 
started, and sold wonderfully well for that period. 
These were for a long time the only unexception- 
able ones published. ‘The sale of all kinds, I should 
say, about 7,000 weekly in 1831—the immoral 
and objectionable publications forming a very 
large proportion of this number. Now, in 1861, 
I find over 300 newsvendors and 24 very respect- 
able booksellers who deal more or less in periodi- 
cals, selling, on an average, 83,200 per week, com- 
prising very few of an objectionable character. 
Almost every tradesman and many working men 
have now their penny daily paper ; and the fact 
of about 2,000 copies of the Cornhill Magazine 
at 1s. being sold in Birmingham, of No. 1, will 
give some idea of the improvement of the working 
classes and small tradesmen since 1831. These 
classes all then resorted to the public-house, either 
kitchen or parlour, nearly every night. They now 
join building societies, and many become their 
own landlords. I can tell you something of the 
mining district, as I went myself once a week for 
a long time, taking with me such unstamped news 
and periodicals as were then current, and I know 
the lamentable state of ignorance in those dis- 
tricts in 1830-33. I have entered a room in which 
twenty men, all black from the pits, were drinking 
beer, and asked if they wanted a newspaper at 
only 1d. or 2d., and the answer was, ‘ Noa, I caw 
read, I wish I kud.’ There was not one in all 
that district sold anything of the periodical kind. 
Shops are now opened in every direction, selling 
from twenty dozen to fifty dozen per week each, 
or, I should say, 15,000 weekly, where I could 
(thirty years since) sell about 200. The beer- 
house is now less attended, and a great proportion 
of the people can read. I have been much mixed 
up with working men and boys, and I consider 
them very much improved in ail respects, and fully 
as much entitled to the franchise as the men of 
1830 were to what they had. The £6 men now 
are better than the £10 men of 1830.” 


Will the House reflect for a few moments 
on the extraordinary import of tne facts 
which have been laid before them, as evi- 
dence of improvement in the intellectual, 
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moral, and social condition of the people 
since the year 1831. The House will re- 
member that the increase in the population 
since the passing of the Reform Act has 
been only 43 per cent, or less than one- 
half; but that within the same period all 
the elements of improvement have increased 
from 200 to 400 per cent, whilst many of 
the instruments for social elevation have 
been absolutely created. It will remember 
the vast augmentation in the material 
wealth and comfort of the people—in the 
number of schools and institutions for pri- 
mary and secondary education—in the politi- 
eal, scientific, and literary publications which 
supply the intellectual appetite created— 
in the circulation of the Scriptures and of 
religious works—in the letters sent through 
the Post Office—in the co-operative so- 
cieties formed and managed by the labour- 
ing class—in the depositors in savings 
banks, and the members of provident insti- 
tutions, building societies, and temperance 
societies. It will remember that railways 
and telegraphs have been invented, that 
wages have been increased whilst commo- 
dities have been cheapened, that labour 
has been shortened, that pauperism has 
been reduced one-half, and that crime has 
been diminished. With regard to most of 
these elements of improvement, the House 
will observe that they apply chiefly to the 
better portion of the working classes. In 
their nature they cannot apply to the upper 
and middle classes ; it is feared they do 
not apply very greatly to the lowest portion 
of the working classes: therefore they must 
apply with concentrated power to that very 
section of society for whom I now claim 
admission to the privileges of the constitu- 
tion. In them the mental and moral im- 
provement must have been immense, and | 
say that that improvement constitutes a 
right to the suffrage. 

While the scholars, the readers, the ab- 
stainers, and the savers of the country have 
been increased by millions, the whole addi- 
tion which I propose to make to the num- 
ber of borough voters is 170,000, or one- 
seventh of the voters in England and 
Wales. 

I believe, from my own observation, as well 
as from the testimony of others, that among 
the upper section of the working classes 
there is much independence of thought and 
feeling, there is both physical and moral 
strength, there is industrial energy and 
domestic virtue. In look upon these classes 
as forming much of the pith and marrow of 
the nation. In any time ef national trial 

Mr. Baines 
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they would be a bulwark of defence if js, 
vested with the rights of citizens, but gy 
element of danger if deprived of them, 

I believe, Sir, England has gone too far 
in the course of freedom to be able now ty 
resist a full measure of justice. Your mp, 
presentative institutions, your free and 
cheap press, your numberless public meg. 
ings, are inconsistent with the exclusion 
from constitutional rights of a large section 
of the people as well qualified to exercise 
them as their present possessors, and know. 
ing that they are so qualified. It is said that 
‘knowledge is power,” and if it is power 
to any purpose, it is pre-eminently power 
for the attainment of right. 

Sir, England has been blessed by a kind 
Providence with a long and almost um. 
paralleled course of prosperity. But ex. 
perience teaches us that there is no such 
thing in this world as prosperity without 
interruption. We have had one bad har. 
vest, and we are threatened with # second, 
Recent events across the Atlantic have 
raised doubts as to the supply of our most 
important raw material, on which the in- 
dustry of Lancashire, Cheshire, Notting. 
hamshire, Lanarkshire, and other counties 
so much depends ; whilst we are likely to 
be almost excluded by the new American 
tariff from our largest foreign market, 
Though I fervently hope we shall adhere 
to the policy of non-intervention in conti- 
nental quarrels we cannot see without con- 
cern the nations of Europe bristling with 
arms. It is possible that a time of trial 
awaits us from domestic distress or foreign 
danger. Should it be so now or at any 
future time, where would be our security 
but in a people satisfied with their institu- 
tions? I believe the English Constitution 
to be the strongest and grandest citadel of 
freedom in the world ; but it is strong by 
the fidelity of its garrison ; and surely it 
would be the height of folly to thrust out 
from that garrison and from the pale of 
the Constitution a large proportion of the 
stoutest hearts and strongest hands amongst 
us. 

Sir, there seems to be in Parliaments, a8 
in men, a natural repugnance to the work 
of Reformation. They are ever ready, on 
one excuse or another, to put it off toa dis- 
tant day, and to the very eve of dissolution. 
May I respectfully counsel the House not 
to trust to a death-bed repentance ; a kind 
of repentance which, it is to be feared, is 
often not sincere and not accepted. Parlia- 
ments, like men, are liable to sudden death, 
and after death to judgment. 
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It may not be inopportune to remind the | 
House of the lesson which the history of so 
many European countries is now teaching 
us, that there are two main errors into which 
Governments have fallen, when forced to 
make concessions to their subjects. Their 
first error is that they offer too little, their 
second that they offer too late. Let not the 
Parliament of England fall into either of 
these errors: let it not, in an ungenerous 
and niggardly spirit, concede too little toa 
deserving people ; and, above all, let it not 
defer the concession till it comes too late. 

I am encouraged to hope better things 
from a Parliament which was expressly 
elected to carry the very measure of Re- 
form I have now the honour to propose. 
It is to timely reformations that we owe all 
the strength of our institutions, the har- 
mony and happiness of our people. And 
it is my conscientious conviction that a 
juster and better deserved Reform bas never 
been proposed than that contained in the 
Bill of which I now move the second read- 
ing. 

‘Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
with much pleasure to second the Motion 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Baines), and he 
joined with him in the fervent prayer that 
the House would consent to the second 
reading of the Bill. His (Mr. Seymour’s) 
labour had been made light by the admi- 
rable way in which the hon. Gentleman had 
proposed his Motion. There was no aspect 
in which the working-men of England 
could be put before the House, so that 
their position and their claims might re- 
ceive attention, which had not been dealt 
with by the hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. D. 
Seymour) came down to the House with a 
large supply of notes; but he found, as 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded, they were 
rendered one after another unnecessary. 
And he appealed to the House whether 
his hon. Friend had not spoke with sin- 
gular moderation? In this, at least, he! 
(Mr. Seymour) would follow his example. 
He believed this was a subject which ought 
to be treated in a spirit of moderation. 
There was a radical Reform which was 
sohetimes true Conservatism, and there 
vas frequently a false Conservatism which 
was revolutionary ; and he believed that 
by sanctioning the second reading of this 
Bill the House would most strengthen the 
hands of the friends of constitutional free- 
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additional security to the institutions of the 
country. He believed that this Bill had a 
claim for support, not alone from the merits 
of the parties whom it sought to introduce 
within the pale of the Constitution, but 
also on its own merits. The Bill asked for 
nothing revolutionary : it simply sought to 
popularise our institutions. It did not seek 
to destroy the Constitution, but to introduce 
thinking men within it. It sought to re- 
store the first principle of the Constitution 
by giving a wider extension to the repre- 
sentation. Those who had studied the 
Constitutional history of the country, and 
read the works of Constitutional historians, 
from Granville down to Hallam, would not 
call in question the proposition that the 
old Constitutional rule was in favour of the 
vote being given to every burgess who 
paid scot and lot in his own particular 
borough. What, then, was this Bill but 
an attempt to restore first principles? But 
this was not all. The Bill sought to sup. 
plement the Bill of 1832. That Bill open- 
ed the door of the Constitution to the great 
middle class. And what had been the re- 
sult? Why, from 1832 to the present 
time we had got law reform, Church re- 
form, educational reform, financial reform, 
commercial reform, sanitary reform, and 
reform in every department of the State. 
There had, in fact, been one general course 
of improvement from 1832 to the present 
time. And with the growth of commerce 
and manufactures, there had been an in- 
creasing class of working men who were 
entitled to enjoy Constitutional privileges. 
The Bill of the hon. Member for Leeds 
was, then, a further working out of the 
problem of 1832. Then came the third 
question, as to the fitness of the working 
classes to be admitted within the pale of 
the Legislature. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Baines) had thrown considerable light on 
this subject. And he (Mr. Seymour) might 
mention one circumstance as bearing on it 
also. He had been to Liverpool lately, 
and he had visited the Free Library, which 
the splendid munificence of Mr. Brown had 
given to the people of that thriving town. 
He was astonished at observing in the 
r.ading-room of that building the number 
of men dressed in the ordinary habiliments 
of working artisans engaged in poring over 
books of art and travel, of history, and bio- 
graphy. At his request the librarian fur- 
nished him with an average of the number 
of volumes which had been distributed 
weekly in the library during the first month 
or six weeks, The average number of yo- 
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lumes distributed was between 8,000 and 
9,000 ; and though this at first included a 
large proportion of novels and romances, 
yet in the last week these light works 
were exchanged for a sounder elass of lite- 
rature. With respect to co-operative in- 
stitutions, a newspaper had been recently 
started called the Co-Operative, and he 
was struck by seeing reduced there into 
figures the extraordinary progress which 
had recently attended many of these in- 
stitutions. The Co-operative Society of 
Rochdale, which started in 1844, with a 
capital of £28, possessed a capital for the 
past year of upwards of £33,000. These 
societies could not be spoken of as com- 
munistic institutions, which had no re- 
spect for private rights or private invest- 
ment. They were a number of men who 
had associated themselves together and 
worked for the common good with honesty, 
independence of character, and sobriety. 
This showed to him that the working 
classes were entitled to a further share in 
the franchise. Allusion had been made to 
the Manchester Society of Oddfellows, and 
the Foresters’ Society of this country, 
in which were comprised something like 
500,000 men. Now, if they took it that 
each man belonging to these two societies 
represented something like £6 capital 
they would get something like £2,500,000. 
How was that money invested? It was 
invested for the purpose of meeting the 
time of sickness, supporting the widow in 
her desolation, and providing for the edu- 
cation of the orphan. These were strong 
proofs in favour of the present measure, 
and in favour of a large introduction of the 
working classes to a share in the represen- 
tation. He thought the working classes 
had just ground to be indignant at the 
manner in which hopes were held out to 
them, which were afterwards to be for- 
gotten or broken. In 1852 a Reform Bill 
was proposed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, and withdrawn. 
In 1854 another Bill was proposed, and 
withdrawn. In 1859 Bill was introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli), but was thrown out on a Resolu- 
tion proposed by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), The result was that the right 
hon. Geatleman was now an ex-Minister, 
and the noble Lord occupied a seat on the 
Treasury bench. The excuse of the noble 
Lord for not bringing in a Reform Bill this 
Session was that the Bill brought in by 
him during last Session had been criticized 





by various Members sitting on his side of 


Mr. Digby Seymour 
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the House. The noble Lord referred, he 
supposed, to the speeches made by the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr, Massey), 
the hon. Member for Rye (Mr. Mackinnon), 
and other Members, and endeavoured tp 
represent himself as a political Actaon 
worried by his own dogs of Reform, If 
there had been greater unanimity on the 
Treasury bench on the subject of Reform 
those speeches would probably not have 
been delivered; but when hon. Members 
saw that the Government were undecided, 
and when one leading statesman anong 
them was believed to be inimical to Re. 
form, it was too much to expect that 
among the Liberal Members there would 
be unanimity on the subject. He hoped 
that the present Bill would be allowed to 
go into Committee, where it could be 
amended. There was a clause dealing 
with the borough franchise, and perhaps 
some hon. Member might introduce 
clause dealing with the county franchise, 
The principle of the Bill was to extend the 
limits of the franchise. Let bon. Members 
show that they were sincere in their pro 
fessions for Reform by going into Com. 
mittee on the Bill, and they would have 
the feeling of the country with them. They 
would, then, be justifying the sincerity of 
their former acts and aid in the task they 
had imposed on the hon. Member for Leeds 
to introduce the present Bill. The noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
had spoken on a previous occasion of the 
difficulty of tiding a Reform Bill over the 
bar of the House of Lords; and of the 
necessity of waiting till a rising wave 
should carry it over. Why was it that his 
ship was unable to get over the bar! 
Because she was down too much in her 
bows, and lay too low in the water—she 
was over-freighted; her cargo was not 
properly trimmed, and her mariners were 
not sensible of the importance and dif- 
ficulties of their duties. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Leeds had applied him- 
self to the task, and he had built and 
launched a simpler and a smaller craft, 
more lightly laden—she carried on board 
no schemes of re-distribution, no schedule 
of disfranchisement. Her simple freight 
was a £6 franchise, and she wanted no 
high wave to carry her over the bar. All 
she wanted was a cloudless sky and 4 
favouring breeze, and in the name of the 
people of England he wished his hon. 
Friend a happy venture and a prosperous 
voyage. : 

Mr. CAVE rose to move the Previous 
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Question ; and he did so with more eonfi- 
dence, because, with all due attention, he 
had not been able to discover anything new 
in either of the speeches of the two hon. 
Members who had brought forward this 
Motion—anything in the arguments urged, 
or the facts adduced which could justify 
Parliament in departing from its manifest 
determination of last Session, expressed 
equally by both sides of the House, or of 
running counter to the decision delibe- 
rately arrived at and communicated to the 
House a few weeks since by Her Majesty's 
Government of whose original measure 
this was a mere fragment. It might be 
asked why with these feelings he did not 
at once move that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months? His answer 
was this, that they on that side of the 
House had never objected to the principle 
of admitting the working classes to such 
a share of the franchise as should be just, 
moderate, and safe. They had said so be- 
fore, and they said so still. They had 
proved it, and were ready to prove it again. 
For these reasons they did oppose the se- 
cond reading of the Reform Bill of lasi Ses- 
sion, and for this reason he did not now ask 
the House to negative the principle of the 
hon. Member’s Bill. But there were three 
distinct and capital grounds for his thinking 
that this question ought not to be sub- 
mitted to the House. The first was that 
it appeared in a most objectionable form ; 
the second that it was introduced at a 
most inopportune time ; and the third, that 
the source from which it emanated was not 
one which could command the confidence 
of the country. He would take the last 
head first, that he might lose no time in 
assuring the hon. Member for Leeds that 
ne intended nothing personally offensive to 
himself. He hoped never to say anything 
of that kind, to any Member of the House. 
His meaning simply was that the House 
and the country expected, as they had a 
good right to expect, that a measure of such 
great importance as a change in the Con- 
stitution—the transfer of power from one 
class to another — should be brought in 
with the authority and upon the responsi- 
bility of an united Cabinet—differing how- 
ever much in other things yet agreeing in 
this—representing various portions of the 
country, and, therefore, acquainted with 
the desires and peculiarties of all—chosen 
for experience and sagacity to guide the 
helm of the State—skilful to weigh objec- 
tions and reconcile inequalities, and, there- 
fore, likely to bring forward 4 meagure be- 
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neficial to all, though for that very reason, 
perhaps, failing to be immediately popular 
with any. This he said the country had 
a right to expect, and not that these im- 
portant changes should be introduced at 
the whim of a private Member, however 
able, who was responsible only to himself 
and those who sent him there, whose views 
were likely to be limited by the desires and 
circumstances of a small section of the 
community, and whose measures, therefore, 
were apt to be cast in the mould of a par- 
tisan rather than in that of a statesman. 
The instances quoted of private Members 
bringing in measures of this kind corrubo- 
rated his view, showing as they did that 
these proposals were so premature that 
they had, in some cases, to wait nearly 
half a century before the nation was ripe 
for them. Like pioneers and inventors of 
other kinds, they were on the right track, 
but advanced a little too fast for security 
or success. But, secondly, the proposition 
came in a most objectionable shape. The 
hon. Member called it a simple measure, 
and so it was; but its simplicity was that 
of the savage arising from paucity of ma- 
terial and ignorance of art. It might 
seem adapted to some infant State. Who 
would imagine it the reconstruction of the 
ancient and complicated Constitution of 
England? That it was such a reconstruc. 
tion who could question? Not those hon. 
Members opposite, who, night after night 
last Session—as the debate dragged its 
slow length along—night after night got up 
and insisted that, although they were zea- 
lous Reformers, that was not the kind of 
Reform which suited them; and why ? 
Because they had begun to discover that 
this portion of the Bill, apparently so harm- 
less, was really a transfer of power from 
the middle classes to the lower. The Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords had since 
proved, even by the confession of one of its 
Liberal Members, that this must be so, 
But he need not go beyond these walls. 
The Member for Birmingham, the great 
authority in sach matters, ridiculed the 
notion ; he told them that the addition of 
160,000 to 440,000 electors could make 
no perceptible difference. Well, if the 
160,000 were all on one side and the 
440,000 on the other, this would be true 
enough. If five men attacked twenty they 
had not much chance, but if the twenty 
were equally divided the addition of five to 
either side would, he imagined, go very 
hard with the other. The hon. Member 
for Leeds had given the Louse some in- 
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teresting statistics ; he might almost call 
it a velume of contemporaneous history, 
which would have been a valuable addition 
to the papers they had filled up the day 
before yesterday (the census); but they 
seemed rather to tell against his proposi- 
tion, as showing the great prosperity at- 
tained under the system he wished to de- 
stroy. He also seemed to seek to reconcile 
them to the measure by showing how few 
real working men there would be admitted 
—a most awkward argument for a working 
man’s franchise. But what was the opin- 
ion of the Member for Birmingham ? Why, 
he said if the Bill passed they must have 
the ballot. The ballot would be necessary, 
and must be carried. What did that show ? 
Why, that a very low franchise did not ne- 
cessarily imply a really popular Govern- 
ment. ‘To secure that they must have an 
independence that could do without the 
ballot. Their Hampdens and Sidneys 
were men of the middle class who dared to 
withstand the encroachments of tyranny. 
Despotie power could exist even with uni- 
versal suffrage ; and the ballot had been 
the tool of oppression quite as often as the 
handmaid of liberty. The hon. Member 
ridieuled the idea of eonstituencies being 
swamped ; but what was the case of the 
metropolitan boroughs? Take Maryle- 
bone, where the upper classes were so en- 
tirely swamped that a third of them never 
went to the poll, and were practically dis- 
franchised. So in the ease of the United 
States, they founda large body of those Ame- 
ricans, who from their education, leisure and 
independent position were most fitted to bear 
@ part in the government of their country, 
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to each other. He did not believe the han 
hand of the working man was more jj 
to be soiled by a dirty action than the hand 
of any Member of that hon. House, He 
acknowledged the good sense and 
feeling of many individuals among them 
with whom he was acquainted; but it was 
as individuals he must go to them; he must 
| have a chance of appealing to that 
| feeling and good sense. He had told them, 
and probably should tell them again, that 
he was afraid of them in the mass, when 
infected with that contagion common to 
masses—especially when inflamed by de. 
magogues, who knew well how to inflame 
|them by perverted facts and specious ar. 
| guments—when, in spite of what the hon, 
‘ Member said of their various opinions, they 
| were apt to go almost blindfold one way, 
and to do things for which in their calmer 
moods they were the first to grieve. The 
hon. Member had spoken of the great im- 
' provement of the working classes of Leeds, 
| He could well believe it. They were im. 
proving everywhere. While some of their 
friends had contented themselves with in- 
citing them to claim higher privileges, 
others had laboured less ostentatiously to 
fit them for those privileges. Without 
wishing to detract in the least from hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, with some of whom 
he had long had the pleasure of working 
in this cause, he could not help drawing 
| attention to the faet that on his side of the 
House, especially on the benches below 
| him, were many whose names were house- 
hold words in the country wherever the 
education of the working-man was men- 
| tioned. Yes, they were improving; yet 





forming small colonies in Paris, Vienna, | painful events—some of them very recent, 
and other capitals of Europe, deterred | some even now taking place around them 
from public life by the overwhelming pre- | —showed that the working men had still a 

onderance of mere numbers—a fact often | lesson to learn and a position to achieve 
Sta by American writers. Precisely | before they could safely be intrusted with 
the same thing would happen to the hum- | preponderance of weight in the Legisla- 
bler employers of labour, and even to £10 ture. The lesson was greater tolerance to 
voters in the smaller places. Of what use | each other; the position was independence 
would it be for a man to go to the poll if| of those agitators who, while professing to 
his half-dozen journeymen were going | defend their rights, used them as instru- 
against him? Who would ask for the | ments for their own ambition or greed of 
vote of the £10 householder when he| gain, and fettered them with disabilities in 


would be so much out-numbered? The 


hon. Member said they did not know the 
working classes, and, therefore, did not 
trust them. He believed he knew as much 
of them in his humble way as many who 
declaimed so confidently about them. He 
had admired their patience and endurance 
under suffering and privation, their un- 
bought, disinterested kindness and charity 


Mr, Cave 


their daily work infinitely more degrading 
to themselves and inimical to their progress 
than any fancied evil produced by want of 
the franchise. Then, lastly, this measure 
was introduced at a most inopportune time. 
They had heard a great deal, one way or 
another, of the apathy of the country. 
There had been a few meetings, and the 
usual crop of petitions, which on these o¢- 
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easious were garnered into the bags at the 
table. The promoters of this measure, 
with all their organization, could scarcely 
have done less. Still he confessed that 
this apathy would not seem to him a suffi- 
cient reason against any unexceptionable 
or necessary measure. The voice of the 
people had before now, compelled their 
rulers to unjust and imprudent as well as 
to beneficial actions. But he confessed he 
did not wonder at the apathy. There was 
no parallel between these times and those 
of the first Reform Bill. Circumstances 
had changed very much since then. Those 
were the days of low wages and insufficient 
food. Famine stalked through the manu- 
facturing districts. Demagogues, who were 
as capable then as now and not more scru- 
pulous, told the people that when the Bill 
passed the price of bread would fall, and 
wages rise; that there would not only be a 
political but such a social revolution, that 
it was notorious servarts refused to engage 
themselves for the usual time, because they 
said, the Reform Bill was coming, and they 
should change places with their masters. 
That was worth fighting for. But the 
people were wiser now; they saw that 
they were offered a barren duty, not a 
privilege—hence their apathy. There was 
asharp contest even for the post of parish 
clerk or beadle; but whoever heard of a 
rush to fill a jury box? They proposed 
to extend to them an onerous duty, 
which they purposed to make still more 
onereus by obliging them to go at 
their own expense long distances to dis- 
charge it. They took away with one 
hand what they gave with the other, and, 
while professing to extend the franchise to 
the working men, they practically disfran- 
chised al] who did not live within easy dis- 
tance of the polling places. But there was 
a still graver cause for apathy at this mo- 
ment. When the Aiqui and Volsci were 
moving, even the patricians and plebians 
of old Rome ceased to strive for the 
mastery. Had we no parallel now? Was 
Italy so tranquil? Was Austria disarm- 
ing? Were not the seeds of discord being 
sown in Hungary and Poland? Was not 
Prussia threatening Denmark, and France 
threatening Europe? Hon. Members op- 
posite laughed at these alarms, but while 
they were crying peace, the nation, with a 
truer instinct armed itself, and the work- 
ing man, feeling that these were not times 
for hazardous experiments upon our laws, 
enrolled himself in defence of that Consti- 
tution which he prized, in spite of the 
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efforts of so many to persuade him that it 
was worse than worthless. What then was 
wanted ? Was it a Reform of Parliament 
itself? He could hardly think so when he 
looked around and saw the representatives 
of great territorial houses not voting as a 
class, but sitting on both sides of the 
House; when he saw, on the other hand, 
men of the people, some who had even 
themselves belonged to the working classes, 
and if not their best exponents—why, that 
was admitting a great deal—when he saw 
all professions and all interest represented, 
he beheld a tower of strength which no 
English Parliament could hope to surpass, 
and which no other assembly in the world 
had ever equalled. And what had been 
the course of legislation ? Whichever side 
had been in power it had been marked by 
measures for elevating the working man 
by education, and relieving him by read- 
justment of taxation, They heard, in- 
deed, complaints of Members who fancied 
they were not properly appreciated, but 
even a democracy would hardly cure that. 
They heard occasionally denunciations of 
unjust wars and oppressive taxation; these 
were mere idle tales, which 

*‘Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere 

lavantur.” 

But the working man, it was said, desired 
a share in the formation of the Government 
which he helped to support. Well, such a 
wish was very creditable to him, and a 
statesmanlike measure might gratify that 
wish without destroying the balance of 
power. There was the counterpoise of 
what were called the fancy franchiser, and 
there were precedents of even graduated 
universal suffrage in ancient times, to 
which he need only allude. Something 
similar had been advocated in our day by a 
deep thinker, Mr. John Stuart Mill; and a 
still keener and more practical writer, also 
of Liberal opinions—the late Mr. James 
Wilson, at least in a paper which was un- 
derstood to embody his sentiments. These 
were not views to be lightly dismissed. Not 
that there was really any class deprived of 
the franchise, as a class, kept down by 
any insurmountable barrier. The best 
were always emerging as children grew to 
manhood. The changing value of pro- 
perty was constantly assisting them and 
the best workman would all, ere long, 
doubtless, live in £10 houses. Some safe 
mode might be adopted for bringing them 
more rapidly forward, but this Bill, in his 
so-called simplicity, admitted many who 
were confessedly unfit, and excluded many 
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more who ought to have been admitted 
long ago. He impeached no man’s motives, 
he questioned no man’s sincerity, he could 
imagine that in the hon. Member’s own 
locality there might be exceptional causes 
which justified him. That might well be, 
but they would not justify that House, who 
are not the delegates of this or that place, 
but the Parliament of England. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had chosen a wise and 
patriotic course; but they had not fully 
carried it out. It was good generalship to 
retire silently from an untenable position; 
but it was not good to tolerate irregular 
bands which might cause much irritation 
and do much mischief, but could exercise 
no influence on the result of the campaign. 
Therefore, he could not but think that 
this Motion of the Previous Question should 
have come from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But, however, that might be, he 
felt confident that though individuals and 
even parties might deem themselves fet- 
tered by obligations hastily incurred, and 
bound by opinions formed upon an imper- 
fect knowledge of facts, yet thet a ma- 


jority in that House, and a majority of | 


thinking men throughout the country, in 
their inmost hearts concurred in the views 
he had imperfectly expressed. Feeling 
this, he had no hesitation in suggesting 
that whatever might be the abstract merits 
of a proposition like the one now before 
them, when combined with other carefully 
considered plans, and brought in as a Go- 
vernment measure, at a favourable mo- 
ment, yet that in its present shape it did not 
commend itself to the support of the House, 
or the confidence of the country. It was 
for these reasons that he ventured to move 
that the present was not the time for put- 
ting this question. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
as no member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had risen to second the Previous 
Question—as the hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed to think that they should, he rose to 
doso. He should not enter upon all the im- 
portant points which the speech of the hon. 
Mover of the second reading had opened ; 
but there was one question which might 
be asked—namely, whether the franchise 
should be given to the working classes un- 
accompanied by the ballot? It would be 
almost useless to them without that pro- 
tection. A meeting had been held the 
other day at which two Members of that 
House attended; and one of them stated 
that inasmuch as the number of voters for 
Sheffield at present was 6,000, if this Bill 
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passed, it would make them 18,000 o 
20,000. What would be the result of 
that? It was quite clear that, if this Bij 
passed, the whole electoral power of the 
borough must be transferred from thoy 
whose qualification was £10 to those whos 
qualification was under £10. That was 
one of those great revolutions which ought 
to cause Members on both sides to 

before they gave their assent to this Bill, 
If the hon. Member for Leeds succeeded 
in getting his Bill through the House, the 
result would be that all the other im. 
portant measures which had been intro. 
duced, or were to be introduced this Seg. 
sion, would be either delayed or hurried 
over, or perhaps abendoned altogether. A 
measure most important to the commercial 
interest had been introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade ; another most important mes 
sure was yet to be introduced by him ; the 
Home Secretary had brought in several 
measures of great importance as regarded 
the local administration of the country— 
the Highways Bill, the Local Government 
Bill, the Parochial Assessment Bill, which 
must necessarily engage a large amount 
of attention; and then there were the 
Estimates. The Navy Estimates had al 
ready been introduced ; but the Civil Ser 
vice Estimates, notwithstanding the promise 
of the Secretary to the Treasury some six 
weeks ago that they would be laid upon 
the table in a fortnight, had not yet made 
their appearance, and when they would it 
would be impossible to say. It was quite 
clear that the Government were at their 


old dodge of keeping back the Estimates 


till the close of the Session when they 
could not be thoroughly discussed. In fact, 
those Estimates alone would, in his opi 
nion, be fully sufficient to justify the House 
in refusing assent to the second reading. 
It was several years since there was & 
thorough discussion of the Estimates a 
such a period of the Session that they 
could be properly attended to. For these 
reasons he was decidedly opposed to the 
second reading. 

Mr. LEATHAM: Sir, I shall not take 
up the time of the House by any attempt 
to refute the proposition of my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down, that because this 
measure is likely to be defeated by the 
opponents of Reform, therefore, it is the 
duty of the friends of Reform to aid them 
in defeating it. Nor shall I combat the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ham, because those arguments ought, 
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think, to have formed part of a speech 
in which the hon. Member moved that this 
Bill be read again this day six months, 
Indeed I do not think that the debates 
will suffer materially if we dispense alto- 
gether with the arguments of both hon. 
Members, because I cannot regard them 
in any other light than as clever skirmishes 
thrown out in very loose order in ad- 
yance by hon. Gentlemen opposite to cover 
a more serious attack upon our position. 
Nor, Sir, shall I enter upon any elaborate 
criticism on the policy of the Government 
with regard to this question, because I de- 
sire to speak no evil of the absent. If, 
Sir, the professions upon the faith of which 
the noble Viscount and his friends were 
permitted to oust the Government of Lord 
Derby were not quite sincere (but far be it 
from me to believe what everybody believes 
out of doors); if this ery about Reform was 
manufactured for a paltry party purpose, 
then, Sir, I fear that those who will come 
after us (who somehow or other will have 
to believe a great many things which it 
would be highly unparliamentary to ex- 
press in this House), will simply say that 
this great triumph of the Reform party— 
this displacement of the Government of 
Lord Derby—was after all an impudent 
usurpation. If, however, those professions 
were sincere, what must be our opinion of 
the prostration, or the timidity of a Minis- 
try which, thoroughly and profoundly in 
earnest upon this great question, is com- 
pelled thus to wash its hands of it alto- 
gether? Nor, Sir, shall I attempt to go 
over any of the same ground which has 
been occupied by my hon. Friend who, 
with so much ability, has asked the House 
to read his Bill a second time to-day. 
Leaving then the positive arguments which 
may be adduced in favour of the Bill, I shall 
proceed, if the House will permit me, to 
call their attention to arguments drawn 
from the inconsistencies in which hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite have been involved in the 
attempt to hold what I believe to be an 
untenable position. I think, Sir, that if 
anyone takes the pains to glance through 
the debates upon this question in the last 
Session of Parliament, especially that por- 
tion of them which came from the other 
side of the House, he cannot fail to be 
struck with two things—the length of the 
speeches and the brevity of the arguments. 

the argument I will speak presently ; 
but the staple of the speeches consisted 
of observations upon something which had 
been said, or what was reported to have 
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been said, or supposed to have been 
said, or imagined to have been said, 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr, Bright). So much was this 
the case that 1 think if any stranger had 
entered the House during the course of 
our debates he must have gone away with 
the inevitable conviction that it was not 
the Constitution which we were endeavour- 
ing with so much labour and so much elo- 
quence to reform, but the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. Why, my hon. Friend 
was a positive butt for the rifle practice 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, not only for 
the skilled and organized sharpshooters of 
debate, but for every clumsy volunteer to 
point his random piece at and to run away, 
and yet my hon. Friend survives, and I 
dare say, if the truth were known, it has 
afforded much gratification to my hon. 
Friend to have given so much recreation 
and occupation to his hon. Friends opposite 
and at so trifling an expense to himself. 
Now when hon. Members had exhausted 
all they wished to say about the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham they sometimes con- 
descended to say something about the Bill, 
and that amounted generally.to pretty 
much the same thing, and it was this. The 
Bill of the noble Lord will have the effect 
of introducing into the constituency of the 
Empire a new class—a homogeneous class 
—a class so numerous, so unanimous, and at 
the same time so poor and so immoral that 
they cannot fail to outvote every one above 
them, and then to invade the rights and 
property of every one above them. This 
was what the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton) picturesquely called giving “‘ poverty 
and passion the lion’s share of political 
power,” and the right hon. Baronet rang 
many changes upon the words ‘* poverty 
and passion” as though there were nothing 
offensive in them, and as though he were 
enamoured of that alliteration which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks told us a few days before ‘* tickled 
the ear, was a very popular form of lan- 
guage among savages, but was not an 
argument in legislation.”” The right hon. 
Baronet made himself and the House ex- 
tremely merry at the expense of that 
poverty, and in one of the most impas- 
sioned speeches to which it was ever my 
good fortune to listen denounced that pas- 
sion. And the right hon, Baronet was 
followed in the course of the debate by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) who spoke of this reduction of 
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the borough franchise as ‘‘the degrada- 
tion of the franchise,’’ and proceeded to 
draw an alarming and spirited sketch of 
the evils which must ensue from its adop- 
tion. To listen to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the House would hardly recognize 
the same right hon. Gentleman who, about 
a year before. had come down to the 
House and told us that ‘he was perfectly 
prepared to deal with the question of the 
reduction of the borough franchise and the 
admission of the working classes by the 
reduction of the franchise in boroughs and 
by acting in that direction with sincerity.” 
Although to do the right hon. Gentleman 
justice only a month before he made this 
startling announcement he had taken the 
pains to foretell to the House all the cala- 
mities which must follow this course of 
procedure. But, Sir, during that short 
interval something had happened—some- 
thing which I wish would happen now— 
something which would have the effect of 
very materially accelerating the progress 
of this measure through the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman in common with every 
Member of the House had been compelled 
to avail himself of Montalambert’s pre- 
scription. They had been to take ‘a life 
bath in free England,”’ and I suppose that 
hon. Members found some one to put them 
into the pool at the moment when some 
angel, perhaps that of Reform, was 
“‘ troubling the waters’’ for politica! mira- 
cles were wrought on every side. The 
blind came seeing, and the cripples danced. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had gone 
down with the country a Reformer (the 
whole House were Reformers then, in the 
event of a dissolution the whole House 
would be Reformers now with the solitary 
exception of the noble Lord the Member 
for the City); but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone down to the country a Re- 
former of a somewhat paralytic type, and 
the right hon. Gentleman returned from 
the country with the full use of his limbs. 
And if there was anything more remark- 
able than the rapidity of the right bon. 
Gentleman’s cure, it was the rapidity with 
which he afterwards suffered a relapse. 
Now, Sir, I should not have called the 
attention of the House to this vacilla- 
tion in the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to this question 
if I heard a good deal about the incon- 
sistency of hon. Members upon this side 
of the House—and if I were not desirous 
of presenting to the House something like 
a little tabular statement of a few of those 
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inconsistencies into which hon. Gentlemep 
opposite—even the most astute politic’ 
have been led in the exigencies of their de. 
fence. The right hon. Gentleman —anj 
here I would pause a moment to apologize 
to the right hon. Gentleman for the fre. 
quent use which I am about to make of his 
speeches, I hope that the House will not 
misunderstand me. I hope the right hon, 
Gentleman will acquit me of any foolish 
and presumptuous wish to seem in an 
sense to enter the lists with him. The 
right hon. Gentleman has few more atten. 
tive auditors, and his eloquence and in. 
genuity few more sincere admirers in this 
IIouse. But the right hon. Gentleman 
speaks with authority. The right hon, 
Gentleman speaks as the organ of the 
great party which he so skilfully heads, 
and it is with the official arguments of the 
party that I am now attempting to cope, 
On March 31, 1859, the right hon, Gen. 
tleman said— 

“You cannot encounter the objection to the 
reduction of the borough franchise by sentimental 
assertions of the good qualities of the working 
classes, The greater their good qualities, the 
greater the danger.” —[3 Hansard, cliii. 1246}, 
And on 19th March, 1860, he says— 

“Tt is said that the working classes are exceed- 

ingly intelligent and educated, and, therefore, 
likely to appreciate the possession of the fran- 
chise. But these are reasons why you should 
take care in legislating upon the subject that you 
do not give them a preponderance.” —[3 Hansard, 
elvii. 844]. 
Well, but the very same day the right hon. 
Gentleman is criticizing the conduct of the 
noble Lord because he did this very thing, 
because he took the pains to ascertain the 
number of those who would be enfranchised 
by his Bill in order, I suppose, that he 
might not alarm the apprehensions of the 
right hon. Gentleman, The right bon. 
Gentleman says— 

“In proposing to confer the franchise upon 
those who do not now possess it, we ought to 
look to their fitness ; we ought not to consider 
how we can obtain a certain number of additional 
votes, and then ask the House to support our 
measure because the number is one which may 
not alarm them. I say thatif, instead of 257,000 
there had been 557,000 men who, in the opinion 
of the House, were fit to receive the suffrage, the 
suffrage ought to have been given them.”—{3 
Hansard, clvii. 841}. 


But on the 25th of March, 1859, the right 
hon. Gentleman was anticipated by < 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Meml 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. White 
side), who asked— 


“ What is the only principle upon which this 
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uestion can now be fairly and properly discussed? 
fis not whether it may not be expedient to in- 
fuse new blood into the body politic ; whether it 
would not be advantageous to extend the area of 
representation, and to give all who deserve it the 
right of being represented if they fairly and rea- 
sonably ask for it?” —[3 Hansard, cliii. 887.] 
Now, I want to know how all this can be 
made to agree with the argument that we 
are not to pass this Bill becanse it would 
have the effect of swamping the constitu- 
encies. For example, the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) 
says— 

“ The worthiness of the working man was not 
in question. It was impossible to admit the work- 
ing men indefinitely, however worthy they might 
be.” 


Mr. MACKINNON rose to order, and 
questioned the propriety of reading the 
speeches of hon. Mambers. 

Mr SPEAKER said, that if the speech- 
es were delivered in the present Session, 
the course taken by the hon. Gentleman 
would be irregular ; but as they were not 
delivered in the present Session his con- 
duct was not irregular. 

Mr. LEATHAM, in continuation, said, 
that the noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford had declared that 

+ ee © « « « « It was impossible to 

admit the working classes indefinitely, however 
worthy they might be, even if educated morally 
up to the iast degree, without swamping every 
other class. . f every one worthy 
of the franchise was admitted to its enjoyment, it 
would not be possible to stop at a £6 or a £5 fran- 
chise, for at the rate at which education was 
going on everybody would soon be worthy of it.” 
—[8 Hansard, cliii. 478.] 
And when everybouy is worthy of it where 
is the voicein this House which will forbid 
it? Is it the voice of the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford? But mark the 
tendency of the noble Lord’s opinions. 
The noble Lord treats as revolutionary the 
opinions of hon. Members who sit in this 
part of the House; and as the noble Lord 
is candour itself, he has never hesitated 
to intimate to us that we hold revolution- 
ary opinions. With equal candour, then, 
I do not hesitate to tell the noble Lord 
that there is something in this opinion of 
his more revolutionary than anything which 
was ever uttered below the gangway; not 
even my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham when, as the noble Lord with so 
much propriety says— 

“ Like Cato to give his little Senate laws— 

And sits attentive to his own applause.” 

Not even my hon. Friend ever uttered any- 
thing so fatal to the patience, so provoca- 
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tive of the indignation of the working man 
as that which was uttered by the noble 
Lord when he dared to say that he would 
refuse to him the franchise, however worthy 
he might be, even if educated morally up 
to the last degree. I have been astonish- 
ed, Sir, to hear hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thus sowing sedition broadcast and in the 
same breath, after every offensive thing 
has been said against the people, to hear 
them talk about the inflammatory language 
of hon. Gentlemen below the gangway. 
Well but, Sir, as this assertion about 
swamping the constituencies has proceeded 
out of the mouth of the hon. Member for 
Shoreham, and every hon. Member who 
has spoken on that side of the House, I 
think it would be scarcely courteous were 
we to meet it by a simple negation—equally 
unsupported by evidence and argument, 
The hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Cave) was referred to a Com- 
mittee which was appointed in ‘‘ another 
place ’’ to make curious and elaborate re- 
searches into the manners and customs of 
the people among whom we dwell. Their 
Lordships collected a mass of conflicting 
evidence which they were either unwilling 
or unable to sift, and to decide whether or 
not it tended to confirm the Returns which 
had been made to the Government. In- 
deed, although there appeared to be every 
disposition on the part of some of their 
Lordships to throw if possible diseredit 
upon those Returns, they were wholly un- 
able to arrive at any Report which should 
have this effect; and I think that the sup- 
plementary Returns which were laid before 
the House tended very materially to con- 
firm the first rough estimate which had 
been made. But, supposing that for the 
sake of argument we accept the greatly 
exaggerated estimate which was tormed 
by our noble Lord, and which he failed to 
induce their Lordships to adopt. Sup- 
posing that we grant that to a borough 
constituency in England and Wales amount- 
ing 442,000, this Bill would make the ad- 
dition of 320,000. What then? How 
would this hand over the Government of 
the country to ‘‘ poverty and passion ?” 
‘* Because,” the right hon. Gentleman will 
say, ‘these new voters will all be taken 
from the same class—their habits, feel- 
ings, principles and opinions will be iden- 
tical.”” But will they all be taken from 
the same class? In the first place we shall 
have a vast number of retail traders. 
Then we shall have a vast number of skill- 
ed artizans. But the skilled artizans ac- 
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cording to your own showing belongs to 
the middle class, to the class already 
directly represented, and the class whieh 
hon. Gentlemen opposite declare governs 
the country. For the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire speaks of 
the middle class as 


“The combination of various interests which is 
formed in the middle ranks of society, which can- 
not be called a class because it comprises all 
classes—from the educated gentleman to the skill- 
ed artizan.”’ 


Now, if hon. Gentlemen opposite, instead 
of reiterating the assertion that we are 
about to swamp the constituencies, had 
taken the pains to do that which was done 
by my hon. Friend who with so much 
ability has asked the House to read his 
Bill a second time to-day, for the great 
borough which he so worthily repre- 
sents, and that which was done by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Stirling 
for the city of Edinburgh, they would have 
found that in the class whom he proposes 
to enfranchise there exists the same combi- 
nation of classes which is to be found in 
every other class of society. But the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford ad- 
mits that 


“ Upon every other question except taxation 
the lower classes would probably be divided like 
the upper ones.” 


Of course they would. And the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Stafford- 
shire amused the House on one occasion 
by telling them that the skilled artisans of 
Birmingham had met in one of their clubs 
to discuss whether or not my hon. Friend 
represented their opinions, and that after 
the question had been duly debated the 
club divided, and one-half the club, minus 
one, voted in the negative ; and the other 
half, plus one, in the affirmative, so that 
my hon. Friend had a very narrow majo- 
rity indeed. Turning again to the evidence 
which was laid before their Lordships we 
shall find that Mr. Griffin, the clerk to the 
Guardians of Stoke-upon-Trent (which by 
the bye is one of the few places where the 
skilled artisans have been admitted in any 
numbers to the franchise), Mr. Griffin was 
asked, ‘‘ You stated, did you not, that 
there are a very large number of skilled 
artisans upon the electoral list at pre- 
eT Tee” >.» jc» » 1 Can yee 
state on which side the majority have 
lately gone, whether on the Conservative 
or the Liberal side?’’ ‘* Both the Con- 
servative and the Liberal sides have com- 
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mittees of working men; and in H 
and Shelton, where the contest has been 
as warmly fought as anywhere, they ar 
as equally divided as possible.”” Wel] 
Sir, I am ashamed to multiply proofs of 
what everybody who knows anything of 
the working classes is perfectly aware of, 
that among them there exists the same 
diversity of opinion which exists amongst 
ourselves. 

But, Sir, I think that our position is 9 
strong that we can afford to grant, for the 
sake of argument, that the classes to be 
enfranchised are identical in principle and 
opinion. How many seats would change 
owners through their unanimous aetion? 
Where is it that they would possess 4 
numerical majority? Is it in the large 
boroughs or in the small boroughs? Up. 
questionably in the large boroughs, in the 
very boroughs in which the right hon, Ba 
ronet the Member for Hertfordshire tells 
us that ‘even under the present franchise 
the suffrage is practically sv low that de. 
mocracy may be said to prevail.”’ But] 
am prepared to grant still more. I will 


grant that it is not merely in the large 
boroughs, but if you like in every borough 
in the kingdom that the working classes 
will have a numerical majority. 


You may 
think that I have at last surrendered our 
position altogether. But I turn for con- 
solation and defence to the speeches of 
right hon. Gentleman opposite ; and really 
right hon. Gentlemen do express our argu- 
ments with so much force and ability that 
I am delighted to shelter my own clumsi- 
ness behind the eloquence and ingenuity of 
right hon. Gentlemen who have the ear of 
the House. On the 28th February, 1859, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks said— 


“We know very well what takes place ata 
Parliamentary election in this country. The man 
of princely fortune has, when he goes to the 
poll, no more votes than the humble dweller in 
a £10 house, because we know very well that 
his wealth, his station, and his character will give 
him the influence which will adeqtately represent 
his property, and the constitution shrinks from 4 
plurality of votes in such a case.”—[3 Hansard, 
clii. 975.] 


On the 19th March, 1860, he repeats the 


argument— 


« First of all I think he (Lord John Russell) is 
acting on a complete fallacy in establishing what 
I venture to call cumulative Members for places 
already represented. Now, I want to know from 
the Government on what principle they have 80 
acted. You do not act on that principle in the 
electoral body. If a man has £100,000 a year 
he has only one vote, and on very good grounds; 
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for you know that although the man has a large 
fortune, and you give him the same vote as the 
humblest dweller in a £10 tenement, he has an 
jndirect influence in the country, which asserts 
itself and sufficiently protects his property. Why 
should you do that in Manchester and Birmingham 
which you do not do for the wealthy individual ?” 
—(3 Hansard, clvii. 852.] 


The right hon. Gentleman, therefore, ap- 

rs to admit that the mere unit of a vote 
js no measure of individual political power, 
and I would venture to submit that in 
surrendering this proposition he surren- 
ders that upon which the whole argument 
about swamping the constituencies is based. 
Then the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Whiteside) says— 

“It is said that an organized minority can never 
overmaster the will of the majority. Did you read 
in The Times to-day the admirable lesson taught 
on this subject in the American Assembly? You 
will there see how completely an organized mino- 
rity may, even in a free and enlightened country, 
trample over the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice by their perseverance, their zeal, and their 
union.”—{3 Hansard, clvii. 1106.] 


Now it may be said that recent events have 
impaired the force of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s illustration, but if his illustration 
proves anything it proves that in a free 
and enlightened country a mere numerical 
majority is no proof of political ascendency. 
I will take one more illustration from the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and | 
will take it from a very memorable speech 
delivered on the 22nd March, 1859, by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton). The 
right hon. Baronet is speaking of what he 
is pleased to call ** the majesty of disci- 
plined intellect,” and he quotes Mr. Fox, 
who says, ‘‘ What gives England her place 
in Europe? It can never be numbers, it 
must be always intellect.’ If the right 
hon. Baronet had been in his place I should 
have asked him to apply his own illustra- 
tion to the question before the House. If 
the “‘uninstructed numbers”’ of whom he 
speaks be so ignorant as he supposes what 
chance have they in their conflict with the 
“majesty of disciplined intellect ?’’ Can 
not and will not that which gives England 
her place in Europe give to the educated 
classes their place in England ? 

And now, Sir, if I do not weary the 
House I should like to refer to other incon- 
sistencies which I think I have discovered 
in the policy of hon, Gentleman opposite 
upon this question. And one of them is 
the extremely complimentary manner in 
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which hon. Members invariably speak about 
the working classes and the extremely un- 
complimentary manner in which they in- 
variably vote about them. For example, 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners) says, 
that ‘‘ he does not fear the use the working 
classes would make of the franchise.’’ The 
hon. and learned Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. Macaulay) says, ‘‘ No one doubts the 
good feeling and the loyalty of the working 
classes.”’ The right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley) says of the skilled artizans of Bir- 
mingham, that ‘no persons were more fit 
to enjoy the franchise ; among them were 
to be found some of the most independent 
voters in the kingdom. They allowed them- 
selves to be at the beck of no master... . 
They discussed political affairs together, 
and were capable of forming an independent 
opinion respecting them.”” The noble Lord 
the Member for Huntingdonshire (Lord 
Robert Montagu) says, that ‘* he has no 
distrust of the working classes, on the 
contrary, he thinks they have a perfect 
right to be represented.”’ The noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Eleho) ** will say for his own part that no 
man entertains a higher respect for the 
working classes than he does.’’ And the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) who is the champion of rustic in- 
telligence and rural energy says, “‘ that he 
agrees so far with the noble Lord that he 
believes that popular intelligence has greatly 
increased within the last few years, that 
the diffusion of education has tended much 
to humanize the masses in this country, 
that men are not so easily worked upon 
and their passions aroused as formerly, 
and upon the whole he thinks too highly of 
the English people ever to believe that it 
would be podsible to substitute violence for 
reasoning, and intimidation for argument, 
whether such a course were suggested by 
hungry placemen or (with a withering 
glance below the gangway) by disappointed 
demagogues.’’ But what a comment upon 
all this adulation are the votes of hon. 
Gentlemen, This working man, of whom 
you have no fear and no distrust, who 
stands so high in your esteem and your re- 
spect, whose good feeling and loyalty no 
one doubts, who has a perfect right to be 
represented, of whom you think too highly 
ever to believe that it would be possible to 
substitute violence for reasoning, and in- 
timidation for argument, this admirable 
and model elector you proclaim by your 
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votes, is to be kept at all hazards at arm’s 
length—and cost what it may we are 
called upon to protect the Constitution from 
the invasion of his impatient poverty and 
of his unprincipled passion. So ‘there 
are tears for his love, joy for his fortune, 
honour for his valour, and political death,” 
I suppose, Sir, ‘‘ for his ambition.” 

Now, I know very well what hon. Mem. 
bers will say in reply to all this. They 
will say, ‘‘ We brought in a Bill full of 
fancy franchises, the express object of 
which was to give representation to work- 
ing men. But that was not representation, 
that was filtration, and the working man 
does not thank you for a franchise which 
is not frankly given; he does not thank 
you for a vote which is clogged with con- 
ditions which do not attach to the votes of 
any other man. Possibly he is not yet 
convinced of the fact of which you appear 
to be so confident, that he is an unclean 
beast who is only to be admitted into the 
ark of the Constitution, a single male at a 
time, while all the rest are clean and go 
in by sevens. But there are some hon. 


Members who appear to think that the 
working-man is directly represented al- 
ready. ‘* Take any borough, any county,” 
says the right hon. Baronet the Member 


for Hertfordshire, and asks with a naiveté 
which is perfectly exquisite, ‘* Have we 
not all and each of us several working 
men among our constituents?’’ Do you 
call this the representation of an interest ? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite lay great stress 
upon the representation of all the interests 
in the country in this House. ‘ This 
House, in my opinion,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ ought to represent all 
the interests of the country.” ‘I agree 
with the Government,’’ says the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate), ‘‘ that the dif- 
ferent interests of the country should be 
represented. There is the agricultural in- 
terest ; there is the mineral interest, the 
manufacturing interest, the monetary in- 
terest, the maritime interest to be repre- 
sented in this House ;” and why not the 
interest of labour? Because, perhaps hon. 
Gentlemen will say, the interest of the la- 
bour which is employed and the capital 
which employs the labour are identical. 
What, then, becomes of your argument 
which is based upon the assertion that they 
are not identical—that they are frequently 
antagonistic—and that the men whom we 
propose to enfranchise would avail them- 
selves of the power that we give them in 
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order to wrest the rights of those agains 
whom they already combine? What be. 
comes of the argument of the noble Lord, 
the Member for Huntingdonshire, when he 
says—‘* Agricultaral labourers are attach, 
ed to the country gentlemen, but the work. 
ing classes did not entertain the same fee. 
ings towards their employers. In cottog 
mills, mines, collieries, and factories, yoy 
may see the relations of the workmen to. 
wards the capitalists. They were ready to 
sacrifice their comfort and their savings, 
and to see their families ruined and their 
children die in a fierce struggle with the 
capitalists who employed them. They had 
many defeats to avenge and much despot. 
ism of capital to repay.” Strange that 
between interests which are identical there 
should be this fierce struggle going on— 
all their defeats to avenge, and all this 
despotism to repay. But the noble Lord 
goes on to say—‘* The employers would 
perhaps be the first victims marked for 
destruction, if once they evoked a spirit 
and a power which they could neither com- 
mand nor control.” It is very kind and 
thoughtful of the noble Lord to take the 
master manufacturer under his protection, 
and the waster manufacturer ought to be 
extremely obliged to him, especially when 
he reflects that this is the first occasion 
upon record on which the noble Lord has 
vouchsafed to fling over him the egis of 
his eloquence. But perhaps my hon, 
Friends around me—their first unconscious 
victims marked for destruction—think that 
they know the workmen among whom they 
have spent their lives as well as the noble 
Lord can know them; and perhaps they 
think that in giving them the franchise 
they are calling into existence no new and 
uncontroliable power. By the Bill of my 
hon, Friend you are calling into existence 
no new power at all. I was struck with 
passage in a speech by the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), 
delivered in the debate upon the second 


reading of Lord Derby’s Reform Bill— 


“The Act of 1832 did not create that power 
(of the middle class), it merely recognized and 
embodied in the political institutions of the coun- 
try that which it found already existing.”— 
[3 Hansard cliii, 424.] 

And so it would be with the Act of 1861. 
It would recognise and embody in the in- 
stitutions of the country a power already 
in existence. And, Sir, we think this an 
object of such vast importance as to jus 
tify us in opening that whole question of 
the constitution of Parliament which the 
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hon. Member for Salford considers to be of 
so sacred o character. But, Sir, in con- 
clusion, I would venture to submit that 
there is something which is more sacred 
still—that which renders that Constitution 
possible, which repairs its defects, which 
restores its decrepitude, which reconciles its 
anomalies—the sacred loyalty, the sacred 
love of order and of ‘justice, the sacred 
tience of my countrymen. 

Sir JOHN RAMSDEN said, he be- 
lieved the great majority of the House 
and of the country would have been well 
content to leave the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, for this year at least, 
where it was placed, and apparently with 
so much deliberation and judgment by the 
Government, on the first night of the Ses- 
sion. They then announced their deter- 
mination not to attempt this year a mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform, and the 
reasons given for that determination were 
generally approved, as they were based on 
facts that were acknowledged to be indis- 
putable. 
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peared to him that the views of the hon. 


Gentlemen were recommended to them by 
every consideration, not only of consistency 
but even of common sense. He wished to 
remind the House how this question now 
stood. The present Ministry, having taken 
office pledged to deal with the question of 
Reform, dic last year introduce a Bill in 
fulfilment of that pledge. It failed, and 
as the noble Lord himself (Lord John Rus- 
sell) had told them, from the very general 
dissatisfaction which it exhibited on all sides 
of the Llouse, and the Bill was withdrawn, 
This Session the Cabinet had to consider 
what they were to do; they had the ex- 
perience of last year to guide them, and 
when the House met in February they ap- 
peared to have profited by that experience. 
Their means of dealing successfully with 
Reform were not increased: the country 
was still cold and the prospect very unin- 
viting. The Government had decided, 
therefore, not to hazard a repetition of the 
damaging debates and discomfiture of last 
They made known that decision to 


permitted to rest there, and the Bill of his | the House and their reasons for it ; and it 
hon. Friend, the Member for Leeds, and | secmed to him that the opinion entertained 
the Amendment moved upon it, raised two by Members of the sufficiency or insuffi- 
distinct questions for their consideration. | ciency of those reasons, must guide their 
The one as to the abstract merits of the; votes on the Amendment of the Member 
measure, the other as to its reasonableness | for Shoreham. Those of them who thought 
and practicability at the present time, The | that the Government ought to have pro- 


Amendment of the Member for Shoreham, 
which came to be first considered, pronounc- 


posed a measure of their own—that they 
were too easily disheartened and deterred, 


ed no condemnation of a £6 franchise—it and so shrunk from a plain and very prac- 
invited them to no opinion upon it; but the | 


question was shown, in the very clear and 
concise explanation with which he prefaced 
his Amendment, to be this :—Whether, as 


the Government had determined, for reasons | 
-ency by an impossible measure of their 


approved by the House and the country, to 
leave the question of Reform this year un- 
touched, any practical advantage was to be 
gained by individual Members of Parlia- 
ment undertaking a task which the Go- 
vernment had relinquished as beyond its 


powers? and the hon. Gentleman thought | 


that it would be a very unbusiness-like and 


senseless proceeding on the part of the, 


House of Comnrons to affirm, in the same 
breath, two such conflicting propositions, 


as that the Government introducing a Bill | 


that they had little chance of carrying, 
would be such a waste of the public time 
as ought to be discouraged, while an indi- 
vidual Member introducing a Bill which he 
had no chance of carrying at all was so 
wise and profitable an employment of the 
public time that it ought by all means to 
be supported. He must own that it ap. 


ticable duty—he thought that such Gen- 
tlemen might feel justified in saying, with 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Leeds, 
that the question should not drop, and in 
vindicating their convictions and consist- 


own. But those who, on the first night 
of the Session, supported the Ministry ; 
and from a sincere conviction that the 
introduction of another Bill, in which the 
Government themselves did not believe, 
would not raise the character either of 
the Government or of the House — they 
he thought, could hardly stultify their own 
convictions by voting for the further pro- 


'gress of a Bill which practically affirmed 





that legislation was possible and desirable, 
and that the Government were wrong not 
to undertake it; and, although they under- 
stood that the Government were prepared 
to-day to pronounce this censure upon 
themselves, he for one, must decline to 
join them in it; for he could not acknow- 
ledge, either the consistency, the dignity, 
or the wisdom of such a proceeding. But 
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he would not only endeavour by his vote to 
vindicate the Government against them- 
selves on this point, but he would go fur- 
ther, and say that on another point he 
thought he was bound in common with the 
general body of their supporters to share 
with the Government a blame that had 
hitherto been cast too exclusively upon 
them. The Government were now re- 
proached very bitterly from their own side 
of the House with unfulfilled expectations 
and broken pledges. Now what did that 
mean? He understood it to mean that 
they had rejected Lord Derby’s Bill, and 
turned out Lord Derby’s Government on 
the promise of a Reform Bill which they 
had since failed to pass. But the rejection 
of that Bill, and the expulsion of that 
Ministry, were the act of the whole Liberal 
party and not exclusively of their leaders 
—they were all free agents—and with 
their eyes open they had joined in what 
they knew was a party move, and one di- 
rected far more against the Ministry than 
against their Bill. It had turned out to 
be a false move, but they had no right to 
say that they were deceived by the Go- 
vernment—for they were willing to be de- 
ceived; they could judge for themselves of 
the probability of carrying a better Bill 
than the one they had rejected; and when 
the very small Bill of the Government was 
introduced to them last year, its dimen- 
sions did not surprise them, because they 
knew that their diminished majority could 
not carry a larger one, and no one in any 
part of the House blamed the Government 
for withdrawing it. Did any one really 
believe that the Government could have 
Then 


passed a Reform Bill this year ? 
what were they todo? Were they to in- 
troduce a Bill and dissolve upon it? Why, 
did not they all know that a dissolution 
this year on Reform would have been the 
dissulution of the Government and the de- 


struction of the party? It was not fair, 
it was not manly, that they on that side of 
the House should now endeavour to shift 
all the blame from their own shoulders on 
to those of the Government. They were 
bound to share it with the Government, 
fur they were parties to the pledges given 
on that side of the House—they were par- 
ties to the introduction of a small Bill— 
they were parties to its withdrawal—they 
had been parties—aye, and before the coun- 
try, they, the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who had placed and kept that Go- 
vernment in office, they were responsible 
parties to the policy of this year, and it 
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was of no use trying to disguise the fact 
the Government did not legislate on Re | 
form because they were unable, and theiy 
inability had arisen from causes which the 
party were responsible as well as the Go 
vernment. And how did the honourable 
Member for Leeds help them out of their 
difficulties by this Bill which every one 
knew he could not carry? Suppose evep 
that it should pass a second reading to-day, 
it could still never pass into law, and 80 it 
would become another abstract Resolution, 
and he thought they had had abstract Rego. 
lutions enough. The Liberal party did not 
thrive upon abstract Resolutions, for look 
at their condition now whenever Reform 
was mentioned—crimination and recrimis 
nation amongst themselves—the Ministers 
blaming their supporters, and their sup- 
porters reproaching the Ministry; and that 
party that had been so strong on the other 
side of the House had constantly declined 
in strength, in numbers, and in eredit 
since it came to this.. And all this arose 
from their mismanagement of Reform 
—by raising expectations they were un 
able to fulfil, and giving pledges under 
which all sections of the party had broken 
down ; and they might rely upon it that 
the same mistaken course that had made 
their condition bad, would not, if repeated 
on that occasion, conduce to make it better, 
It was, therefore, in his opinion high time 
that the Liberal party—both followers and 
leaders—should profit by what were now 
acknowledged mistakes, and cease to deal 
carelessly and lightly with the very serious 
question of Reform. It was much to be 
regretted that the settlement had been so 
long delayed, but they were responsible 
for that delay. If a satisfactory measure 
were possible that year, they ought to com- 
pel the Government to undertake it, and 
it would be unworthy of them to permit 
the Government to shift the responsibility 
on to other shoulders from their own ; but 
if such a measure were not now possible, 
he owned he could see no advantage in 
making a flourish of Reform, when it must 
begin and end with a mere party flourish. 
For his part, while he was ready an 
anxious to support to the utmost of his 
power any well considered measure that 
might lead to legislation, he deprecated 
stirring the question for the mere purpose 
of stimulating agitation, and on that 
ground he gave his vote that day, nd 
against the principle of his hon. Friend's 
Bill, not against an extension of the suf- 
frage to which that House was pledged, 
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but against relieving the Cabinet from 
their responsibility to deal with a great 
constitutional question, a question which 
eould only be dealt with properly by the 
Executive Government, and to which of 
all other men in that Tlouse, the present 
Executive Government were most deeply 
pledged. 
Mr. LAWSON said, he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that the credit and honour of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons were de- 
elining, but he differed from him as to the 
eause. He believed it was on account of 
the House having done too little in the way 
of Reform, and because it had not fulfilled 
the pledges which hon. Members had given 
to their constituents. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had stated 
the other day at Tiverton that the reason 
why he and his colleagues had not brought 
forward a measure of Reform this Session 
was because they were not geese. Accord- 
ing to that doctrine, the hon. Member for 
Leeds belonged to that class of creatures. 
But, in his opinion, the hon. Member for 
Leeds, in bringing forward this Bill, had 
acted in a wiser and more honest manner 
than the Government. The noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, who 
had been so long regarded as the leader of 


the Reform party, had astonished the world 
at the commencement of the present Ses- 
sion by making the announcement that he 


was retiring from that position. He ap- 
peared before the House as an unsuccessful 
agitator. That, however, need not prevent 
other Members from bringing the subject 
before the House. The noble Lord ex- 
cused himself by alleging the apathy of 
the country, But on what grounds did the 
noble Lord decide that the country was 
apathetic on this subject? Since that de- 
claration was made the country had shown 
pretty plainly what its feeling on the Re- 
form question was. Meetings had been 
held in all the great towns, and a large 
number of petitions had been sent to Par- 
liament. The country was astonished at 
the way in which the Government had 
treated the Reform question, and was ma- 
nifestly as anxious for Reform now as it 
Was some years ago. Another reason the 
noble Lord gave for abandoning Reform 
was this—that no comprehensive measure 
would pass through the House of Lords. 
If that were true it was no reason why a 
measure like the present should not pass 
the Lords if supported by the whole in- 
fluence of the Government. And he must 
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protest against the doctrine that the House 
of Commons was not to do right because 
it was apprehended that the House of 
Lords might do wrong. After the admi- 
rable speech of the hon. Member for Leeds, 
it was not necessary for him to say any- 
thing regarding the fitness of the working 
classes to exercise the franchise. He must 
remark, in conclusion, that Parliament 
might go on too long resisting the wishes 
of the people, which had been distinstly 
expressed, It was of no use, he knew, to 
appeal to the noble Lord the Member for 
the City, nor to the Government, nor to 
the party opposite, to give their hearty 
support to this Bill; but he did appeal to 
the Liberal Members of the House to show 
that the House of Commons was still the 
people’s House, by giving them those 
rights which had been so long withheld. 
Mr. BLACK, who spoke amid continued 
cries of ‘* Divide,” said, he hoped to be 
permitted to refer to a circumstance in 
which he was personally concerned. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, in his speech at the opening of 
the Session, stated as one reason for not 
bringing in a Reform Bill this year that 
there appeared to be no strong desire for 
it, or there would have been condemnation 
meetings held, in which those who had 
opposed the Bill of last Session would be 
visited with the disapproval of their con- 
stituents. Now, he must acknowledge th: é 
at a large meeting held at Edinburgh, which 
both he and the Lord Advocate attended, 
there was much irritation expressed against 
them by considerable numbers, but not on 
that account, while he justified his vote 
against the £6 clause in the last Bill they 
felt little interest, it was only the support 
he gave to the Annuity Tax Bill that ex- 
cited their indignation. There were Re- 
formers whose only idea of Reform seemed 
to consist in lowering the franchise, and he 
was the best Reformer who was prepared 
to go lowest in the social scale. There 
might be some defects in the present 
system of representation, but he thought, 
there was no class whose interests were 
so much attended to in that House as those 
who lived by manual labour, whom it was 
the fashion to designate as the labouring 
classes, as if they were the only working 
bees in this great national hive of industry. 
The hon. Member for Leeds stated be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Lords 
that a £6 franchise would add 4,736 
voters to the present constituency of 6,023 
in the town which he represented; while 
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Mr. Baxter stated the addition at 10,000 
and another Gentleman at 19,000. By 
this Bill it was proposed the right of 
voting should be given to all occupants of 
houses rated at £6 or of a house and 
land, when the house itself might not ex- 
eced £3 or 1s. 3d.a week. It should be re- 
membered that by the increased rate of 
wages, owing to the increase of employ- 
ment and the influx of gold, the working 
classes were now enabled to live in houses 
of a higher rent than formerly; the num- 
ber of those who had the £10 household 
franchise had been doubled since 1833, 
and 3 per cent was added to it every 
year ; but from the anxiety of Members to 
come to a division, and the lateness of the 
hour, he would not proceed further. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, if the House 
would listen to him he would promise not 
to detain them more than ten minutes. 
[‘* Divide.”’] He was anxious to reply, 
and he had a right to some reply, to the 
arguments addressed to the House by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the West 
Riding (Sir John Ramsden). The hon. 
Baronet said that the faults of the Govern- 
ment upon the question of Reform ought 
to be shared by the party which placed 
them in power. He entirely agreed with 
that conclusion, but he could show some 
reasons why those at least who remained 
sincere in the cause of Reform were not 
bound te share in the blame in which his 
hov. Friend was so willing to partici- 
pate. A correct view of the opportune- 
ness of the measure of the hon. Member 
for Leeds depended upon a correct view 
of the recent history of this question as 
a Parliamentary question. A Session or 
two ago no party in that House pretended 
tu doubt the expediency or opportuneness 
of Reform. This universal sense of its ex- 
pediency culminated during the Adminis- 
tration of Lord Derby, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, as the organ of a large party, intro- 
duced a measure of Reform into that 
House. What was the fate of that mea- 
sure? The late [louse of Commons re- 
fused to receive it, because they said it 
was not a genuine Reform Bill—they said 
that the Reform Bill which they were bent 
upon enacting should be brought in and 
carried through by an earnest, a Liberal 
Ministry, in whom they and the country 
could have confidence. The Derby Minis- 
try were placed in a minority, and they 
appealed to the country. The country re- 
sponded not to the Derby Ministry, but to 


Mr. Black 


{COMMONS} 
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the House, and decided that the passing of 


a Reform Bill should be placed in the hand | 


of the Liberal party and of the Ministry re. 
presenting that party, and that it should eu, 
tain amongst others precisely the provisions 
contained in the Bill of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Leeds. The present Parlig. 
ment met, and the Govenment, in redem 

tion of their pledges, introduced their meg. 
sure. It was, as had been truly said, 4 
measure of no great proportions, but it had 
the aspect of genuineness, and the country 
accepted it universally because it recorded 
those conclusions which it was to record, 
and which the country and the House had 
decided that it should enact. It seemed 
impossible that the measure should not 
pass the House. But the very imminence 
of the question brought to light a new ele. 
ment upon which they had not calculated 
before. No man had yet gauged the want 
of earnestness upon this question of public 
men. He verily believed that they were 
unconscious of it themselves. But the im 
minence of the question brought this ele 
ment into play. It lay in the hands of the 
Liberal majority to pass the measure, and 
precisely because this was so they began 
to doubt, and to cavil, and to hint dislike, 
They all knew how rapidly the cue was 
taken up by hon. Members ,across the 
floor; and though the change was too new 
to be unblushingly avowed, it was felt por 
sible to talk out if not to vote out the mea 
sure. And so, at length, with certain re- 
serves maintained, and certain decencies 
half observed, it was forced to be with- 
drawn for the Session. They had come 
now to the concluding act in that drama, 
and to the present Session, when they 
found an amazing progress in their anti- 
Reform tendencies. They seemed to have 
grown strangely familiar with their viees 
—the very point of honour seemed to have 
changed, and hon. Members appeared de 
sirous of showing their consistency by 
hastening to ignore the virtuous profes- 
sions of their earlier days. Even the noble 
Lord the Member for the City, who might 
be supposed to feel some personal mortifi- 


cation in the loss of his own measure—and § 


who, he persisted in believing did regret, 
with some bitterness its loss—even he 
caught the prevailing infection, and an 
nounced the withdrawal of the Bill in terms 
of affected complacency—which were a 
mistaken as he belicved them to have been 
unreal. Upon the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government the effect was somewhat 
different, for nothing could undoubtedly be 
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more evidently and really unaffected than 
the sense of joyous relief with which he 
announced his own freedom from the in- 
eubus of Reform. But the aptest scholar 
of the Session was to be found in the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
shire, for he fairly did penance before the 
whole House for his former unorthodox sins 
of Reform—and he deliberately sought to 
win back the hesitating allegiance of his 
party, and to give unmistakable assurances 
of his future fidelity, by treating the whole 
question of Reform with contempt, and 
covering with ridicule those who, like 
the hon. Member for Leeds remained 
faithful to the pledges which brought 
them into that House. And now he would 
ask his hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding (Sir John Ramsden) whether 
he had to travel far for their justifica- 
tion after the things which had been 
enacted in that House? It was said that 
the country had fair warning after the 
withdrawal of the Bill last Session, and 
that it remained quiescent ; that the noble 
Lord had invited the country to manifest 
itself in *‘ indignation meetings,’’ and that 
the country refused to be roused. He 
was not there to discuss the amount of 
indignation or of apathy—that hon. Mem- 
bers must guage at their own discretion. 
Nay, more, he would make a candid and 
fair admission — they were not dealing 
with the fidelity of certain leaders, but 
that House was collusively responsible for 
the position in which it found itself to- 
day—it had tried its coup d'état against 
the political morality of the country, and 
the country had not risen in overwhelm- 
ing indignation to protest against it. 
What followed from that? Did those 
who sought for every opportunity to evade 
Reform hope to read in this temporary 
—— their certificate of indemnity 
or the past? They seemed to forget that 
public opinion was not bound to be ready 
at a moment’s notice—to answer to their 
call. Public opinion in these days re- 
quired public men to divine and anticipate 
its decrees, Time ran not against its 
right of judgment and when the hour 
should come, as come it would, when pub- 
lie opinion should pronounce its verdict on 
those who had sought to evade Reform, on 
them and on them only would it visit the 
offence of professions volunteered without 
faith and abandoned without shame. That 
was their (the Liberal party’s) justification. 
He was well aware that they might be 
fairly expected to take their share even of 





the odium of any course which they had in 
any manuver or degree approved of were 
it only by a tacit approval before or after 
the event. But there was one thing in 
the world in which he never heard that 
any men or any party could be bound in 
honour to share, and that was in the 
weight of a shame which was not their 
own. 

Whereupon Previous Question put, 
“That that Question be now put.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 193; Noes 
245: Majority 52. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adair, H. E. Divett, E. 

Adam, W. P, Douglas, Sir C. 
Alcock, T. Dnff, M. E. G. 
Angerstein, W. Duke, Sir J. 

Ashley, Lord Dunbar, Sir W. 
Atherton, Sir W. Duncombe, T. 
Ayrton, A. S. Dundas, rt. bon. Sir D. 
Bagwell, J. Dunlop, A. M. 
Barnes, T. Dunne, M. 

Bass, M. T. Ellice, rt. hon, E, 
Bazley, T. Enfield, Visct. 

Beale, S. Ennis, J. 

Beamish, F. B. Evans, Sir De L. 
Bellew, R. M. Ewart, W. 

Berkeley, Col. F. W. F. Ewart, J. C. 

Bethell, Sir R. Ewing, H. E. C. 
Biggs, J. Ferguson, Col. 
Bouverie, rt.hon. E.P. Fermoy, Lord 
Bouverie, hon. P. P. Forster, C. 

Bowyer, Sir G. Forster, W. E. 
Brand, hon. H. Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Bright, J. Fox, W. J. 

Briscoe, J. I. Freeland, H. W. 
Bristow, A. R. French, Col. 

Bruce, Lord k, Gavin, Major 

Bruce, H. A. Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Buchanan, W. Gifford, Earl of 
Buller, J. W. Gilpin, C. 

Buller, Sir A. W. Gladstone, rt. hon.W. 
Bury, Visct. Glyn, G. G. 

Butler, C. S. Goldsmid, Sir F, H. 
Butt, I. Gower, hon. F, L 
Buxton, C. Graham, rt. hon. Sir J 
Caird, J. Gregson, S. 
Calthorpe, hn.F.H.W.G. Gurney, S. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. Hadfield, G. 
Carnegie, hon. C. Hanbury, R. 
Cavendish, hon. W. Handley, J. 
Childers, H, C, E. Hankey, T. 

Clay, J. Hardcastle, J. A. 
Clifford, Col. Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Clive, G. Heneage, G. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. R. Henley, Lord 
Coningham, W. Hodgkinson, G. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. Hodgson, K. D. 
Craufurd, E. H.J. + Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Crawford, R. W. Humberston, P. S. 
Crossley, F. Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Dalglish, R. Ingham, R. 

Davey, R. Jackson, W. 

Davie, Col. F. Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Denman, hon, G. Kershaw, J. 

Dent, J. D. King, hon. P. J. L. 
Dillwyn, L, L, Kinglake, A. W. 
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Kingscote, Col. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F, 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawson, W. 

Layard, A. H. 
Leatham, E. A. 

Lee, W. 

Lewis, rt. hon. Sir G. C. 


MacEvoy, E. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 
Massey, W. N. 
Mellor, J. 

Merry, J. 

Miller, W. 

Mills, T. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T,A, 
Moffatt, G. 
Monson, hon. W. J. 
Morris, D. 
Norris, J. T. 
North, F. 
O‘Connell, Capt. D. 
Onslow, G. 
Owen, Sir H. 0. 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord A, 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Pease, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pigott, Serjeant 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Col. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Pritchard, J. 
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Ricardo, 0. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Robertson, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Baron M. de 
Roupell, W. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, A. 
Russell, Sir W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Sir M. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sidney, T. 

Smith, J.B. 
Stansfeld. J. 
Stuart, Col. 

Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Warner, E. 
Wemyss, J. H. E. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, J. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilcox, B. M‘Ghie 
Williams, W. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Baines, Mr. 
Seymour, Mr. Digby 


List of the Noes. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Astell, J. H. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Ball, E. 

Baring, A. H. 
Baring, H. B. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Major 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Bathurst, F. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Beaumont, S. A. 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Bernard, T. T. 

Black, A. 

Bond, J. W. M‘G. 


Bovill, W. 
Bramston, T. W. 


Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Brooks, R. 

Browne, Lord J. T. 
Buckley, Gen. 
Bunbury, Capt. W. B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Burreli, Sir C. M. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Cartwright, Col. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clive, hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. 
Collins, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H, L. 
Cross, R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Visct. 
Dalkeith, Earl ot 
Damer, S, D. 
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Dawson, R. P. 
Dickson, Col. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Drax, J. S.W. S.E.D. 
Du Cane, C. ; 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elmley, Viscount 
Elphinstone, Sir J. D. 


Estcourt, rt. hn. T. HS, 


Farquhar, Sir M. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finlay, A. S, 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Forde, Col. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Gard, R. S. 
George, J. 

Getty, S. G. 
Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gordon, C. W. 
Gore, J. R. O, 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Greaves, E. 
Greenall, G. 
Greenwood, J. 
Gregory, W. H, 
Grey, de W. Visct. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Haliburton, T. C, 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Hassard, M. 
Heathcote, hon, G. H. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Henniker, Lord 


Herbert, rt. hon. H. A. 


Hervey, Lord A. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hill, Lord E, 

Hill, hon. R. C. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Visct, 
Hood, Sir A. A, 
Hope, G. W. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E, 
Howes, E. 
Hubbard, J. G. 
Hume, W. W. F, 
Hunt, G. W 
Ingestre, Visct. 
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Jervis, Captain 
Johnstone, hon, H. B, 
Jolliffe,rt.hn. SirW.G.H. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kenrard, R. W, 
Kerrison, Sir E. 0, 
Knatchbull, W, F, 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 

Knox, hon. Maj. §, 
Lacon, Sir E, 
Leeke, Sir H, 
Legh, Major C, 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Lennox, Lord G. G, 
Leslie, W. 
Lindsay, hon, Gen, 
Long, W. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. F. 
Lytton,rt.h. SirG.E.L,B, 
Macaulay, K. 
M‘Cormick, W. 
Macdonogh, F, 
Mackinnon, W. A, 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Malins, R. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
Marsh, M. H. 
Maxwell, hon. Col. 
Miller, T. J. 
Mills, A. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G, 
Moody, C. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir C, 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon, J.B. 
Murray, W. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicol, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J, 
North, Col. 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
Packe, C. W. 
Packe, G. H. 
Pakenham, Col. 
Pakington, rt. hn.Sir J. 
Palmer, R. W. 
Papillon, P. 0. 
Parker, Maj. W. 
Patten, Col, W. 
Paull, H. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, rt. hon. G. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Phiiips, G. L. 
Potts, G. 

Powys, P. L. 
Pugh, D. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rolt, J. 

Rowley, hon, R. T. 





Private Bills— 


Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, J. A, 

Upton, hon. Gen. 
Vance, J. 

Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Adm. 
Walker, J. R. 
Walpole, rt. hon, S. H, 
Walsh, Sir J. 

Walter, J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Way, A. E. 

Welby, W. E. 
Whitmore, H, 
Williams, Col. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon, P. 
Wynn, Col. 

Wynne, C. G. 

Yorke, hon. E. T. 
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T. 

tet, G. 

Scully, Vv. 

Selwyn, C. J. 

Shirley, E. P. 

Smith, Montagu 

Smith, A. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smollett, P. B. 

Somerset, Col. 

Somes, J . 

Spooner, R. 

Gioheve, J.B. 

Stanhope, Lord 

Stanley, - 

Stirling, W. 

tg Lieut. Col. W. 

Stracey. Sir H. 

Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt, N. 

Talbot, hon. W. C. 

Taylor, Col. 

Thynne, Lord E. 

Thynne, Lord H. 

Tollemache, J. 

Torrens, R. 

Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
louse adjourned at ten minutes 


TELLERS. 
Cave, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. 


before Six o’clock. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 11,1861. 


Minures.] Pustic Bi1s.—1* Consolidated Fund 
3* Queensland. 
(£3,000,000) Government. 


PRIVATE BILLS.—RESOLUTIONS. 
On the Motion of Lord REDESDALE it was 


Resolved,— 

“That no Private Bill brought from the House 
of Commons shall be read a Second Time after 
Tuesday, the 9th Day of July next: 

“That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order 
of the Board of Health, or authorizing any In- 
closure of Lands under Special Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and Wales, or 
for confirming any Scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, shall be read 
a Second Time after Tuesday, the 9th Day of 
July next : 

“That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with Amendments these Orders shall not apply to 
any new Bill sent up from the Louse of Commons 
which the Chairman >f Committees shall report to 
the cone is substantially the same as the Bill so 
amended.” 


Lord REDESDALE said, the House 
having agreed to these Resolutions respec- 
ting private Bills he wished to state that he 
would not give notice of any Resolution 
regarding public Bills similar to that he 
usually proposed at that period of the Ses- 
sion. He had come to this conclusion, not 


because he had changed his opinion on the 
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subject, but because he thought it better 
to see what recommendations would be 
made by the Committees of both Houses, 
now sitting on Public Business. The Re- 
solution come to in former Sessions on this 
subject had been disapproved by several 
Members of that House; but he could show 
a precedent for it in the proceedings of 
their Lordships’ House. As far back as 
1668 there was a Standing Order made, 
on the oceasion of a Bill coming up from 
the Commons at a late period of the Ses- 
sion with a great many clauses, that 
“There be no such argument hereafter used in 
this House of shortness of time for the passing 
of Bills to precipitate the passing thereof: but 
that due consideration be had hereafter.” 
There was thus a Standing Order 200 
years old on the subject. He believed 
that the principle of fixing a time for 
second readings was substantially a sound 
one, and that the business of their Lord- 
ships’ House could not be got through pro- 
perly unless they knew, at a reasonable 
period before the prorogation, what were 
the measures that were to come under con- 
sideration. It was urged, as an objection 
to it, that at the time the Resolution was 
moved it was not known when the Session 
would terminate; but, the fact was, that 
the Session did always terminate at a par- 
ticular period, and the business could not 
be got through by that time if the Bills 
were not before their Lordships prior to a 
certain date. He wished the other House 
of Parliament would adopt a similar rule. 
Practically it did so, because some weeks 
before the probable close of the Session the 
' Minister was asked what Bills he intended 
to proceed with, and a statement was 
usually made that such and such Bills 
would be proceeded with and that others 
| would be dropped. His opinion was that 
| the course of fixing a certain day after 
which no second readings should be taken 
| would be preferable to that. 
Ear GRANVILLE thought, that the 
noble Lord the Chairman of Committees 
| had exercised a wise discretion in confining 
|his Motion to private Bills, and in not 
moving his customary Resolution in regard 
to private Bills, while the matter was un- 
der consideration of two Committees. As 
he had done so, it was not necessary for 
him to enter into a diseussion of the prin- 
ciple as applied to public measures; and 
he had not offered any opposition to the 
Motion of the noble Lord. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’elock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 11, 1861. 


Minvtes.|—New Writ Issuep.—For Marylebone 
v. Edwin James, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead. 

Pusuic Brtts.—1° Common Law Procedure Act 
(1854) Extension; Poor Assessments (Scot- 
land). 

2° County Surveyors, &c. (Ireland); Voters (Ire- 
land). 


DUBLIN BOTANIC GARDENS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he rose 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether the Government will recommend 
that the Public shall have a more frequent 
and free access to the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, near Dublin ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Botanic 
Gardens were under the direction of the 
Privy Council of Education. He had as- 


certained from his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lowe), that it was their intention to open 
the gardens as freely to the public as Kew 
Gardens are now opened. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Why the Miscellaneous Estimates 
have not yet been printed, and when they 
may be expected ? 

Mr. PEEL replied that a portion of 
the Estimates would be ready to-morrow 
(Friday), and another portion on Monday. 


SUB-INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mason EDWARDS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has any 
intention to increase the number of Sub- 
Inspectors of Factories upon the Bleach 
Works Bill coming into force, and whether 
any recent Correspondence has taken place 
with the Inspectors of Factories upon any 
proposed increase of the staff of Sub-In- 
spectors; and if so, whether there will 
be any objection to lay such Correspondence 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, in conse- 
quence of the operation of the Bleach 
Works Bill he had addressed a communi- 
cation to three Factory Inspectors, in order 
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to ascertain whether any increase woul 
be required in the number of Sub-Inspeg 
tors. He had not yet received any answer 
to these communications, which were nog 
of a strict official nature, so as to Permit it 
to be laid upon the Table of the House, 


THAMES CONSERVANCY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment, When the Annual Return of the Con. 
servators of the Thames will be made, ag. 
cording to the provisions of the Thames 
Conservancy Act of 1857? 

Sirk GEORGE LEWIS, in reply, said, 
that the Annual Report of the Conserva. 
tors of the Thames was not made to the 
Home Department. It was made to the 
Houses of Parliament directly. He had 
not any knowledge on the subject, as the 
Report did not pass through his hands, 
He observed, however, that the last Report 
was dated 23rd April, 1860, therefore an 
entire year had not elapsed since the last 
Report had been presented. 


THE GRAVES AT SEBASTOPOL. 
QUESTION, 


GeneraAL BUCKLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether his attention has 
been called to a letter in The Times of 22nd } 
March, from Colonel Gowan, respecting 
the Cemeteries at Sebastopol, in which bh» 
states ‘‘ that there are a great number of 
Cemeteries that require repair,’’ and that 
he does not believe the present guardian 
to be aware of the position of a dozen of 
the seventy-two English Cemeteries around 
Sebastopol ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, before the 
noble Lord answered the question of the 
hon. and gallant Member he should like to 
ask whether any communication has passed 
between Sir Andrew Buchanan and the 
Spanish Government with respect to the 
persecutions which have taken place there! 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, in a- 
swer to the first question I have to state 
that in July of last year it was decided 
that the Consul General at Odessa, Mr. 
Murray, should recommend a person to 
take charge of the graves at Sebastopol. 
That gentleman recommended an officer in 
the Russian service, who made an elaborate 
report on the subject. But from informs- 
tion subsequently received it was thought 
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better that the care of those graves should 
be placed in the hands of Mr. Eldridge, 
the Consul at Kertch—a very deserving 

rgon, who was of great use to our army 
at the time of the Crimean war. The 
Foreign Office proposed, and the Treasury 
consented, that a sum of £1,800 to £2,000 
should be expended in repairing these 
graves. I am sorry to say that some 
desecration and opening of those graves 
has taken place. I trust that this mea- 
sure will be effectual for the preservation 
and restoration of them. With regard to 
the other question I would rather answer 
it another day as I am not prepared now. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. LINDSAY rose to move as an 
Amendment the Resolutions of which he 
had given notice— 

“1, That it is expedient to defer any further 
experditure on the construction or conversion of 
wooden line-of-battle ships. 2. That itis inexpe- 
dient to incur during the present year the expen- 
diture requisite for the completion of the line-of- 
battle ships now on the stocks ; and that during 
the present year it is not expedient to commence 
the construction of any wooden vessels which 
carry guns on more than one deck. 3. That it is 
inexpedient, without further experience, to sanc- 
tion the expenditure of any money for the purpose 
of adapting Her Majesty’s dockyards for the con- 
struction of iron vessels,” 

He said, that it was with considerable re- 
luctance he adopted any course which might 
appear to retard unnecessarily the progress 
of business; but there were certain im- 
portant matters which hon. Members would 
do well to consider before they voted the 
Supplies. He would at once admit, so as 
to prevent, if possible, any unnecessary 
discussion, that the safety of a country 
should be its first consideration, and if 
England was in danger no premium was 
too high to pay for the protection of our 
homes and our property, and also of our 
national honour. All prudent men insured 
their property. As it was with individuals, 
80 it ought to be with nations; but the 
former insured against dangers beyond 
their control, such as the casualties at 
sea, or ravages by fire. The dangers, 
however, which threatened a nation such 
as England were often within its own con- 
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trol, and were, at times, of its own crea- 
tion. 

Danger was often increased by mistakes 
in diplomacy, by interference in the affairs 
of other nations, and often by speeches in 
that House. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had lately delivered a 
speech of such a nature that if he (Mr. 
Lindsay), as an underwriter, had been 
asked to take an insurance upon the na- 
tional risk, he would certainly have de- 
manded a higher premium after the speech 
than he would have taken before it. It 
was said that the best security for peace 
was to be prepared for war ; but when it 
was known that a nation had a sufficient 
amount of ships of war to resist the at- 
tacks of at least any other two nations 
combined, independent of the vessels ne- 
cessary to protect her widely-extended com- 
merce, and her shores, any excess of ton- 
nage was considered by other nations, and 
it undoubtedly was, a menace. 

The people of France looked upon our 
large naval armaments as a menace to 
them. The Journal des Débats a few 
years ago remarked (and that well-known 
journal had certainly cause for so doing) 
that— 

“The First Minister of England should once 
more have no other means of obtaining enormous 
Votes of money and oratorical effects than by 
parading before the House of Commons, the mon- 
strum horrendum of invasion is what we cannot 
understand—or, rather, what we understand too 
well. If France does not arm, if France is not 
armed—if her navy, inferior, not in value, but in 
number both as to men and ships, is not ready to 
enter upon a struggle with the naval power of 
Great Britain—where is the danger? History is 
full of instructions which we must not neglect. 
There are temptations which the best friends, 
when they are the strongest, cannot always resist. 
The most ordinary prudence would recommend 
not exposing them to the trial. But it is averred 
that beside the squadron in the Chinese seas, 
France has not one single armed vessel more than 
she possesses in ordinary times. Against whom, 
therefore, are prepared the formidable armaments 
of England—her sixteen vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, where we have only eight ; her squadren 
in the Channel where we have not one ? Must we 
arm also? Such is the question which suggests 
itself, and to which we do not hesitate to answer 
—yYes. Who, then, will be first to halt in this 
reckless and ruinous course, if not the stronger ¢” 


Well might the writer ask, Who was to 
halt in that reckless and ruinous course ? 
England had a large fleet in the Chaunel, 
France had none; England had a fleet 
twice as large as France in the Mediter- 
ranean. What was the consequence ? 
France went on increasing her vavy be- 
cause England was increasing hers ; that 
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reacted upon us, and we went on increasing 
ours; and thus two great nations, pro- 
fessing friendship and entering into matters | sels and the protection of harbours ; ang 
of commerce with each other, went on at' she had 5 more, mounting only 2 guns, 
the same moment playing the foolish and, in | Those vessels could not be got ready withig 
this instance, dangerous game of ‘‘ beggar| two years and a half from the present 
your neighbour.” Now, what were the/|time. How many of these vessels had we 
facts? France had 35 steam line-of-battle | building? We had got 7 built or build. 
ships built, and 2 building — 37 in all; | ing, 2 of which—the Warrior and Black 
England had 53 line-of-battle ships built, frince—had been launched. Each of 
and 14 building—67 in all. Surely, with | these two vessels were of a tonnage and 
37 line-of-battle ships, France would not | power equal to two La Gloires. It wassaid 
attack a nation with 67. He had taken | that France had ordered 10 more iron. 
some trouble to go into this matter, and | cased vessels, similar in size to La Gloire, 
what had he found? Take all the world, | but he was unable to ascertain that such 
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exclusive of England, and it had of effi- 
cient steam line-of-battle ships only 45. 
Did they want anything more? If the 
House saw that we had 22 line-of-battle 
ships more than all the world combined 
would it say that we wanted more? All 
he desired then was that they should not, 
in those Estimates which they were about 
to vote, call for more money for line-of- 
battle ships. How did they stand with re- 
gard to frigates? Much had been said of 
the number and superior force of the ves- 
sels of that class belonging to France. 
That country had 25 screw and 18 paddle 
frigates, and England had 42 screw frigates 
and 9 paddle ; so that England possessed 
9 more frigates than France. He did not 
think it would be denied by the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty that in 
point of efficiency our frigates were vastly 
superior to those of France. Of the 43 
vessels of this class possessed by France, 
5 of the serew frigates had only 200-horse 
power ; and out of the 18 paddle-wheel 
vessels, 16 were built 21 years ago, and 
built, not for ships of war, but for the 
purpose of transatlantic steam navigation. 
If he took the number of steam vessels 
mounting 20 guns and upwards, he found 
this country had, in round numbers, about 
145, and France had 75. All the nations 
of the world combined had only 139, so 
that we had sufficient of these vessels to 
compete with the whole world, and more 
than sufficient, unless we were prepared to 
own that our ships and our men were in- 
ferior to those of foreign nations. Now, with 
regard to iron ships, France had only one 
of that class ready for sea at the present 
time, and that was La Gloire. 


She had | 


|was the fact. He knew that there were 
not 10 more of these vessels building, and 
he did not think that they had been order. 
‘ed. But where was the money to come 
‘from? Many hon. Members were under 
the impression that money to any amount 
could be expended upon the navy of Franee 
| without our knowledge. He had received 
_a letter from a most intelligent Frenchman 
‘and a member of the Senate, with which 
he would trouble the House, as there ap. 
peared to be a very erroneous impression 
|in regard to the mode of expending the 
‘public money in France. The writer says— 


| 
| «A singular notion is now prevalent in Eng. 
land that France is under the rule of an absolute 
and despotic Government, with no control from 
the Chambers, or from the Public, in regard to 
finances and financial accounts, so that estimates 
are a mere mockery, and the budget a farce ora 
joke, at the pleasure of the Emperor. Such a 
notion is perfectly groundless. Our system of 
finances has never ceased to be one of control and 
guarantees. It is governed still, with very few 
| changes, by an ordinance of 1838. For each 
| minister there are estimates voted by the Legis 
lative body. These estimates may be increased 
| by special laws, and by what are called credits 
| supplementaires credits and extraordinaires ; but 
| any credit of either kind is granted by a decree 
| deliberated in the Council of State, and published 
in the Gazette (Bulletin des Lois). Besides, all the 
| credits supplementaires or extraordinaires must 
| be approved of by a law in the next sitting of the 
Chambers. A special volume is published every 
| year containing the details of these credits, and 
this volume is to be got on the quays for a trifle. 
| When the year is past, the proper minister is 
, bound, and never fails to publish another blue 
book, containing all the sums which have been 
granted under the shape of estimates (le budget) 
or of special laws ; or as credits supplementaives ot 
| extraordinaires, and to give an account of all 
| he has expended under each head. ; 
“ Then there is a special Committee appointed 


2 others launched, which could be got) every year to look into these accounts. They also 


ready in the course of the present year, 
and 3 more were building, making in all | 
6 iron vessels, which mounted from 36 to 
52 guns. She had 4 other smaller vessels | 


Mr. Lindsay 


publish a blue book.” 

“Then a law is required for the approval of 
the same. 

“ Besides, there is a sharp control from the 
audit office, which is an independent body, being 
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appointed for life. ‘They look most minutely into 
the accounts. They would never allow a single 
penny, granted to any Minister by the Estimates, 
or by the credits, to be expended by another Mi- 
nister. In fact, this change from one Minister to 
another is never thought of, and the smallest em- 
ayé here would smile were he told that, for in- 
stance, the Minister of the navy may receive any 
of the budget, or of the credits of any kind 

of any other Minister. The audit office annoy 
the Ministers, because they require many formali- 
ties, and they see that all the regulations are 
stvictly complied with. They publish every year 
a large volume, sometimes with unpleasant com- 


ments.” 


But even this statement, he feared, would 
not banish from the minds of some hon. 
Members the impression that vast sums 
of money ostensibly voted for one ob- 
ject were expended upon another. They 
might still be of opinion that no control 
was exercised by the Chamber or by the 
people in regard to the Estimates. He 
had, therefore, from another source of in- 
formation, obtained a list of the votes for 
the navy of France for the last ten years, 
and the actual expenditure during that 
period. In 1850 the vote amounted to 
£3,463,000; 1851, £3,883,000 ; 1852, 
£3,738,000 ; 1853, £3,736,000; 1854, 
£3,800,000 ; 1855, £4,118,000; 1856, 
£4,172,000 ; 1857, £4,165,000 ; 1858, 
£4,607,000 ; 1859, £4,910,000 ; 1860, 
£4,940,000; 1861, £4,975,000. The 
following were the sums expended :— 
1850, £3.327,000; 1851, £3,204,090 ; 
1852, £3,412,000 ; 1853, £3,972,000 ; 
1854, £4,696.000 ; 1855, the year of the 
war, £8,640,000; 1856, also a year of 
war, £8,309,000. The war ceased, and 
the expenditure fell down to about the 
usual mark ; 1857, £5,076,000; 1858, 
£5,400,000. For 1859 he had no Re- 
turn, as the expenditure for that year, and 
for 1860, had not yet been compiled and 
published; but no doubt it would be some- 
thing like the same in proportion to the 
votes, as it had been in former years ; one 
year less, another more, and in years, after 
war, when ships had to be refitted or re- 
placed by others, the expenditure might, 
48 in 1857 and 1858, considerably exceed 
the Estimates, But was it not so with us? 
In 1859 the Vote for the British Navy 
amounted to £9,113,000, but the Minister 
of the day asked for and got another Vote, 
and in that year the expenditure in round 
numbers amounted to £2,000,000 more 
than the original Estimate. But see how 
our expenditure has been increasing com- 
pared to that of France. In 1835, the 
sum voted for the British Navy amounted 
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to £4,240,000, and in 1852 it amounted 
to £5,800,000. In 1855 and 1856, it 
was in each year some £17,000,000 
or £18,000,000, on account of the Cri- 
mean war. In 1857, £8,200,000; 1858, 
£8,800,000 ; 1859, £11,775,000; and 
in 1860, a year of peace, the Vote was 
no less than £12,822,000— more than 
double the Vote for the navy of France. 
Items to the extent of about £2,000,000, 
included in their Estimates were not includ- 
ed in the Estimates of France, and if they 
struck off those £2,000,000 it would make 
the English Estimates £10,000,000, against 
the French Estimates of £5,000,000, so 
that they were spending double the amount 
of France. The Government proposed this 
year a Vote of no less than £)2,029,000; 
and when they had a navy greater than all 
the navies of the world combined, and 
were at peace with all nations, what did 
they want with that sum? On Vote 10 
(Stores) alone they asked for £3,289,000, 
which was £300,000 in excess of last year, 
though 1860 had greatly exceeded any 
previous year—the two years of the unfor- 
tunate Crimean war excepted. We were 
asked to vote £949,000 for timber, though 
the Votes for that article in former years 
had been somewhat as follows : — for 
1850, £325,000; 1852, £322,000; 1858, 
£363,000, and for 1859, when we had a 
wooden navy to build or ‘*‘ re-construct,”’ 
the Vote was only £453,900 ; while this 
year, when we had an efficient wooden 
fleet greater than all the navies in the 
world combined, no less a sum than 
£949,000 was demanded from us. He 
could not believe that the Cabinet had 
considered these Estimates. Vast sums 
seemed to be taken at random. We are 
asked to vote them almost without consi- 
deration or debate; and if we do not vote 
them, we will likely be told that this vast 
expenditure is no business of ours, and that 
if the proposed Resolutions are pressed to 
a division, the Government will deal with 
them as a vote of censure. £271,000 
was also demanded of us for metals, a 
large portion of which was for bolts, iron 
knees, and so forth, for wooden ships. 
£380,000 or thereabouts for hemp, can- 
vass, rope, paint, &c., &e. £635,000 for 
machinery; a considerable portion of this 
sum was for tie engines of new line-of- 
battle ships, and wooden vessels of vari- 
ous kinds: and £755,000 for iron vessels 
to be built by contract, independent of 
to iron ship about to be laid down in 
the Dockyard, Chatham, but including 
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£150,000 for transports. If they were 
not to build any more wooden line-of-battle 
ships, the country would expect that they 
should reduce the Vote for timber from 
£1,000,000 to £700,000, at most. For | 
the same reason they might with perfect 
prudence strike off £100,000 from the 
Vote for metals ; £80,000 from the Vote 
for hemp, and such like stores; and from 
the Vote of £685,000 for machinery, they 
might strike off the odd £185,000, leaving 
£500,000 for new engines. He did not 
think it would be advisable to expend 
money for the purchase of more transports 
until the Transport Committee should lay 
their Report before the House, which he 
hoped they would be able to doin a few 
months. If they did not continue to build 
those great ships they would not require so 
many workmen. The permanent staff in 
the yards and factories consisted of 13,300; 
and why should they be asked for 2,938 
men extra? They might take from 
£150,000 to £200,000 off that Vote. 
They would not require so many mea- 
surers and surveyors, and a reduction 
might be made to some extent in Vote 6. 
IIe also begged to draw attention to the 
expense of the Admiralty Department at 
Whitehall. They had some 450 alto- 
gether in Whitehall, and Somerset House, 
and no less than 154 clerks in the 
Accountant General’s Department, and yet 
the Government wanted money for extra 
clerks. He submitted that they might al- 
together make a reduction in the various 
Votes, but especially in Votes 10 and 11, to 
the extent of £1,150,000. He would next 
refer to his third proposal—That it was 
inexpedient, without further experience, 
to sanction the expenditure of money in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards on the construc- 
tion of iron vessels. He was anxious to have 
the opinion of the House upon this matter. 
Can we go on with advantage constructing 
iron vessels in Her Majesty’s dockyards ? 
The Report of the Dockyard Commission 
has just been laid upon the table. It was 
an able and a most striking document. 
That Report was drawn up by gentlemen 
who evidently felt that they had an impor- 
tant duty to perform, and their recorded 
opinion was that iron shipbuilding should 
not be carried on in Her Majesty’s dock-¥ 
yards under the present system of keeping 
accounts. The Government considered it 
necessary—or at least it was so stated by 
their representatives in this House—to 
build iron ships in the public yards for 





the purpose of having a check upon con- 
Mr. Lindsay 


tractors as to their cost ; but the Commis. 
sion had arrived at the conclusion that 
there could be no such check under the 
present system of accounts. They say, 
‘The system is elaborate and minute, 
but, so far as we can judge, its results are 
not to be relied upon for any practical pur- 
pose.”’ No sentence could be more severe 
than that, because if accounts were of no 
use for practical purposes they were worth. 
less—nay, worse than worthless, because 
they were misleading. As a proof of the 
alleged inaccuracy they state that, in 
Woolwich Dockyard alone, there occurred 
in the course of eight months 7,966 er. 
rors. If this was a specimen of the rest, 
then in the accounts of all the yards there 
could not have been less than 80,000 er. 
rors in the course of the year. They oe- 
curred in various ways. In the rating, 
valuing, and totaling of timber ; in caleu- 
lations for workmanship ; in rating, total. 
ing, and so forth. In fact, everything 
seemed to be in error. The sum of 
£4,480 for the engines and boilers of the 
Rainbow were omitted to be entered in 
the monthly return for May; sums from 
£1,000 to £1,200 were charged twice; 
and a sum of £5,210 for expenses in- 
curred in the victualling department was 
omitted to be charged. This was a most 
lamentable—a most deplorable state of 
things. The witnesses examined, it should 
be remembered, were servants of Her 
Majesty, and they stated that, to make the 
accounts balance, there had to be entered 
an item called ‘‘ general expenditure.” 
If that was equivalent to “ sundries,” 
which covered a multitude of evils, it was 
something fearfully bad; but if it was 
simply ‘ petty cash,”’ and if all the items 
could be accounted for it was a much less 
serious matter. But with accounts of this 
kind it was absolutely impossible to say 
what our ships had cost, and what an iron 
ship would cost in Her Majesty's dock- 
yards. It did, however, appear from cal- 
culations made by the Commissioners who 
had just reported that in Pembroke Dock- 
yard, from January, 1848, to January, 
1859, vessels had been built of 67,435 
tons, and they had cost at least double the 
sum they might have been built for, and 
ought to have cost. In the face of such 
facts as these he was astonished that it 
should be proposed to go on building iron 
ships in Her Majesty’s dockyards ; and he 
trusted that the House of Commons would 
refuse to spend more of the public money 
in this way till there had been a thorough 
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change of system. Let the present Vote, | cial marine had forced itself on the atten- 
at least for a ship built at Chatham, be at| tic of the Government, and I find that 
all events delayed till it could be shown ‘the Government had ordered several ves- 
that the dockyards could build the vessels | sels of iron construction. In 1846 there 
at as low a price as private builders. He} was a change of Ministry. The first act 
asked the House also to consider the of the new Ministry was to send round to 

ople who were called upon to pay for | the various yards to ascertain the state of 
these ships. And in considering the people, | progress of these vessels aud immediately 
consider also their prospects of employ- to suspend them. They charged the pre- 
ment. The telegrams which told of the | ceding Ministry with having ordered iron 
strike of thousands of workmen at Ash- | vessels at a large cost, without having in- 
ton, Staleybridge, and other places against | stituted any sufficient experiments or in- 
a necessary reduction of wages might be | quiries to justify their doing so. They 
regarded as the handwriting on the wall, | also inquired what progress had been made 
by which the House would do well to take | in the adaptation of the screw to vessels of 
warning ; and if it conld reduce the Esti-| war; and it was only on the report of the 
mates by £1,000,000, or £1,200,000, | superintendents of the yards that they were 
without impairing the efficiency of the ‘too far advanced to permit of any change, 
service it was bound to do so. 





The people | that the whole of what had been done by 
who sent hon. Members to that House Sir George Cockburn in the adaptetion of 
expected that they would see that no un- the serew now universally approved and in 
necessary taxes were imposed. It was! use was not altogether abandoned. But 
their first duty to do so, and for that did that Ministry introduce the use of iron 
reason it was not without confidence he with inconsiderate haste? I deny such to 
left the matter in the hands of the House. | be the fact, and will now proceed to prove 
The hon. Member concluded by moving it. That Ministry had instituted and car- 
the first of his Resolutions :— | ried out a series of well-conducted expeti- 

“1, That it is expedient to defer any further ™ents at Woolwich, extending over a con- 
expenditure on the construction or conversion of siderable period. Besides these experi- 
wooden line-of-battle ships.” ;ments they had before them the experi- 


| ° 
| ence derived from four vessels constructed 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end for the late East India Company. The 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ it is ' Nemesis, built of §-in. plates, 700 tons, 
expedient to defer any further expenditure on the in China for three years; the Guadaloupe, 
ee ee of wooden line-of- | of $-in. and }-in. plates, two years on 

Pe es, —Seetegh Gr reeh, | the coast of Mexico; the Lizard and the 

Question proposed, *‘ That the words| Harpy, of § in. plates, 340 tons; and 
proposed to be left out stand part of the these Reports, made to the Admiralty by 
Question.” ‘their respective officers, are so important 

Sm MORTON PETO: Sir, I trust | that I must read them to the House. 
the House will, on this occasion, afford me | Captain Hall, R.N., states— 
its indulgence in permitting me to refer to | A 
various documents, and even to risk the! , “Nemesis was frequently struck, as often as 
iesien of it ti epee" nenaiie fourteen times in one action, and much damaged 

ying of its patience by reading extracts py shot in her upper works. But only one shot 
from some of them. I trust they will feel can be said to have gone straight through the 
the importance of the subject will warrant | vessel, which made a hole as if you put your 
my doing so. I must first refer to the in- finger through a piece of brown paper. Other 


troducti . . shot struck the Nemesis in a slanting direction, 
ion of iron ships to the navy, and and merely indented the iron, glancing off without 


show how difficult from the constitution of | penetrating. We remarked no particular danger 


the Admiralty itself is the introduction of , from splinters of iron ; but I would remark that 
any improvement ; and I feel this to be | the Nemesis was constructed of the best possible 





the more important, as, at the present | material, and put together with the best possible 
time, the reconstruction of the Board of ! 
Admiralty is under the consideration of the | 
House. 

I find the first introduction of any iron 
vessels was in 1839 ; but they were then | 
only used for the Post Office packets at | 
Dover. Fromm that time to the year 1846 


the extensive use of iron in the commer: | 


workmanship. She was divided into seven water- 
tight compartments ; and | am of decided opinion 
that no war steamer of iron should be divided into 


\less. The Nemesis had holes knocked in her bot- 


tom many times by sharp rocks, and these were 
easily stopped for the time by driving in plugs of 
wood and oakum from the inside. For myself, 
judging from my own experience, and well know- 
ing that the sides of iron steamers (particularly 
between wind and water) could be strengthened 
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and supported so as to prevent the destructive 
effects of shot, which have caused so much alarm, 
I should still give the preference to an iron over a 
wooden steamer as a command under all circum- 
stances.” | 


Captain Charleswood, R.N., states— 


“ Notwithstanding all the extraordinary reports 
which have been sent home of the effects of shot 
upon one of our iron men-of-war, my opinion is as 
strong as ever upon this point, providing the ves- 
sel is properly built, And I should still certainly 
prefer commanding an iron steam frigate to a 
wooden one. I think, also, that you will consider 
my opinion as to the effects of shot upon iron , 
vessels as not a rash one or made upon slight | 
grounds, when I inform you of the foliowing par- 
ticular cases which occurred to the Guadaloupe 
Mexican frigate, two of which occurred when I 
was actually on board in command of the vessel, 
and the others very shortly after the Admiralty 
orders reached me instructing me to return home, ! 
when Mr. Martin, a relative of mine, was in com- | 
mand. Full particulars of each case I have both | 
from him and other officers who were on board :— | 

“No. 1. A 24-pound shot struck the vessel on ' 
the bow where the woodwork of the head is bolted | 
to the bow, and consequently lies over the iron | 
side. This shot, fired from a distance of about | 
1,000 yards, passed through the woodwork (say | 
about five inches thick) and iron, and dropped on 
board, simply making a hole sufficiently large to 
let the shot pass through. 

“No. 2. A shot struck the counter, indented | 
the iron, and glanced off; had the vessel been | 
constructed of wood this shot, I think, would have | 
entered. 

“No. 3. A 24-pound shot nearly spent struck | 
the iron bulwark on the inside, having passed over | 
the port side of the vessel. This shot started the 
iron, and burst the rivets of a plate for about nine ' 
inches in length. 

“No. 4. A full plumper 24-pound shot struck 
just abaft the mainmast on the port side, and | 
about two feet under water; this shot passed 
through the side, and lodged in the coal bunker ; 
the hole was made quite tight temporarily with a 
common plug; no rivets were started or damage 
done beyond the circular hole made by the shot. 

“No. 5. An 18-pound shot fired at a distance 
of about 200 yards. This shot struck the vessel’s 
side near the foremast, passed through the iron, 
making a clean hole as if it had been drilled, and 
through three casks of salt provisions, 

“These shot-holes were all repaired by the 
boiler makers, who served on board as engineers 
and firemen. Four holes were drilled round each 
shot-hole from the inside, corresponding with four 
holes in an iron plate lowered down outside, and 
four screw bolts made them perfectly tight and se- 
cure, not a drop of water finding its way through. 
The vessel was in severe weather repeatedly after- 
wards, and I believe to this day nothing more has 
been done to these shot-holes. I should remark 
that the case of No. 3, of the spent-shot, would 
have been the worst leak to contend with had it 
struck the vessel under water, as a plug could not 
easily have been applied ; but still the leak would 
not have been, comparatively, a severe one. Se- 
veral other shots struck the vessel about the hull 
when I was on board and afterwards ; but these 
are the only cases worth meptioning, and which 
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have any bearing on the question in point.” 
Sir Morton Peto 
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Lieutenant Proctor, R.N,, commanding 
the Harpy, states— 

“One shot only, after passing through tyo 
floats and damaging a segment of the wheal 
struck the iron portion of the hull immediately 
outside an angle iron. The shot had not sufticient 
momentum to pass through the side, but caused 
a split in the form of a cross, breaking the gai 
angle iron, which there is no doubt impeded the 
shot from passing through. It was necessary ty 
rivet a patch of sheet-iron a foot square over the 
part damaged.” 

Lieutenant Tylden, R.N., commanding 
the Lizard, states— 

* This vessel received seven shots between wind 
and water, besides nine cannon, fourteen , 
and forty-one musket balls, in the hull and bul 
warks, and seven cannon and grape shot in the 
funnel and steam-pipe.” 

Now, Sir, these reports show, without 
any doubt whatever, that iron vessels, built 
even of thin plates, when injured are easily 
repaired ; that when they are built in com. 
partments they are safer vessels than any 
wooden ones which can be constructed, and 
in their being to a larger extent safer from 
the casualty of taking fire, they are on 
that account possessed of an immeasurable 
advantage ; and I contend that from these 
Reports, and the result of the experiments 
at Woolwich, to which I have referred, the 
Government were justified in making a 
trial of iron ships for Her Majesty’s Navy. 
But, Sir, did the Government take no ad. 
vice before they refused proceeding with 
the iron ships then far advanced which had 
been ordered by the Government precel- 
ing? We find from the works of Sir 
Howard Douglas that he was consulted, 
and his advice is so important that I prefer 
reading to the House an extract from it, 
He says— 

“TI was consulted by the late Sir Robert Peel 
on his accession to the Government, as to the use 
and efficiency of a certain half-dozen iron frigates, 
two of which were finished, and four constructing 
by contract. I stated in reply, that vessels wholly 
constructed of iron were utterly unfit for all the 
purposes of war, whether armed, or as transports 
for the conveyance of .roops. I stated that ashot 
striking with great velocity would drive into the 
ship numerous splinters of the dise struck ; that 
shot striking with reduced velocity, as when fired 
from a distance, would make large jagged holes 
which could not be plugged from the inside ; that 
shot striking a rivet or rivets, as at the junction 
of four plates they might do, would make a large 
breach in the side of the ship ; that the shot might 
break on impact, and its fragments, together with 
those of the plates would drive into the ship a mass 
of splinters, consisting of pieces of shot-bolts, bolt- 
heads, nuts, and innumerable pieces of iron, which 
would prove more deadly and extensive than any 
shell, grape shot, or case shot.” 

I do not blame Sir Robert Peel for con- 
sulting Sir Howard. Douglas; nor am | 
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prepared to state that the opinion Sir 
Howard gave was not conscientiously 
formed ; but the House will see that how- 
ever talented a particular individual may 
be, if he has been educated in a certain 
school, if his mind is affected by habits of 
routine, his opinion is not to be relied on. 

It will be seen that the experience of 
the four commanders thoroughly disproves 
all Sir Howard Douglas says ; and in such 
a case nothing less than a Commission of 
scientific and practical men should have 
been resorted to before such a decision was 
taken; but, as it was necessary that this 
opinion of Sir Howard Douglas should be 
supported by experiment, the Government 
ordered that the effect should be tried of 
gunnery from a three-decker at Ports- 
mouth on an iron vessel, and I must now 
show the House how this experiment was 
conducted, and its worth:—In 1841 a 
small iron steamer of 73 tons, 20-horse 
power engine, and a coal-stowage of 2 tons, 
had been built at Bristol of the very slight 
material of one-eighth plates ; and in her 
employment of taking shipwrights to and 
fro between Portsmouth Harbour and Spit- 
head she had been already worn out and 
formally condemned as unsafe. This was 
to be the representative—and this is the 
description of her state as recorded in the 
evidence of the officers who surveyed her 
—Her state was very bad: the iron of 
which she was constructed was originally 
very thin—not thicker than a half-crown ; 
the seams of the rivets were many of them 
almost quite gone ; the ribs were very far 
apart —I should consider it likely they 
were about four feet apart, instead of being 
perhaps ten inches or a foot; the heads of 
her rivets were quite gone, especially inter- 
nally ; the deck was also partly removed 
for the purpose of lifting the machinery 
out previous to the experiment, and made 
the vessel still weaker. 

And, by another of her surveying offi- 
cers, it is stated that the plating between 
the ribs yielded so much to the foot as to 
lead to the conclusion that it could not 
safely bear a man’s weight. 

In this state the Ruby was placed be- 
fore the broadside of a three-decker at 
Portsmouth. She afforded practice for 
two days; 40 shots in all being fired 
through her from a distance of 450 yards, 
with all guns, and all charges, from the 
10-inch Paixhans to the 32-pounder corro- 
nade, and in all cases with complete suc- 
cess ;—the vessel being swung round during 
the operation, so as to receive her full share 
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of punishment, ‘‘end on” as well as 
‘* broadside on,’’—all effeets of each shot 
being minutely described, and measured, 
and pictured, and duly reported. But 
throughout this very minute ‘* Report,” 
and throughout every subsequent reference 
made to it, it is remarkable to observe how 
every word which could inform us of the 
original thickness of the Ruby’s plates, or 
their actual state when fired at, seems to 
have been overlooked ;—not that this ‘* Re- 
port”’ itself, with its illustrative pictures, 
was at all procurable at the time, nor did 
it, indeed, become so until it took posi- 
tion as ‘‘ Parliamentary Return No, 737 
of 1850.” 

The result of this experiment was pa- 
raded to the House—they were informed 
the Government had taken the only ef- 
fective means of settling this question— 
they had tried the effect of firing against 
the sides of an iron vessel itself, and found 
that the perforations of the shot were of a 
character which admitted of no repairs— 
that indeed the advice which had been 
given the Government that iron ships were 
‘totally unfit for purposes of war,” had 
been found to be based on results which 
in practice admitted of no doubt. So far, 
indeed, did the Admiralty carry their view 
that they determined they would not even 
allow the packets built by commercial com- 
panies and subsidized for postal service to 
be built of iron ; and it was not until very 
strong representations had been been made 
by the Cunard, Peninsular and Oriental, 
and other companies, that they were in- 
duced to relax this rule as to the mail 
steam-packets, as they have since been ob- 
liged by the example of foreign govern- 
ments to relax it with regard to the navy 
itself, 

Now, the House will be told, that for 
certain purposes, wooden ships will still be 
needed. Admitting they may be, the ques- 
tion arises, have we not enough? The 
hon. Member for Sunderland has shown 
that we have already more wooden ships 
than all the rest of the world put together. 
The only power to whom the hand of fear 
constantly points is that of Franee—she 
has for three or four years ceased to build 
any wooden ships—why should we not 
then stay our hand? 

But, Sir, I am prepared to carry the 
House much further in this matter, and to 
show, beyond all question, that the gravest 
doubts may be entertained whether your 
larger wooden shipe can ever be used at 
all, having special reference to the new 
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class of projectiles which would be used; 
and here 1 must ask permission to quote 
from the works of Sir Howard Douglas 
himself as to what was the effect of the 
time-fuzed shells of the Russians on our 
wooden ships and on those of the Turkish 
navy— 

“The damage sustained by the combined fleets 
was caused chiefly by the Russian shells, which 
were fitted with time-fuzes, as were those which 
they used at Sinope. The Albion received several 
shells close to the water-line, three entered the 
cockpit, and she was once or twice on fire. Having 
ceased firing in consequence of being compelled, 
when on fire, to close the magazine, and having 
signalled for the assistance of a steamer, the A/- 
bion was towed out of action stern foremost, by 
the Firebrand, in effecting which both vessels 
were severely damaged. The Arethusa was set on 
fire several times, and severely damaged by the 
Russian shells. One burst on the main deck, and 
knocked down a considerable number of men of 
the adjoining guns’ crews ; another shell burst on 
the lower deck, and set fire to some material close 
to 200 live-shells placed there for immediate use ! 
Another shell blew out portions of several planks 
in the bends, and had there been any sea the ship 
must have sunk. A shell lodged and burst in 
the timbers at the water-line. An officer and five 
out of seven men standing together on the upper 
deck were dangerously wounded by the bursting 
ofa shell. After having retired out of fire it was 
found necessary to heel the ship to plug shotholes 
below the water-line. The Sans Pareil suffered 
severely in men and spars. The London suffered 
considerably in her hull from shot and shells fired 
from the Telegraph Battery, and was three times 
on fire in two hours. The Queen was also forced 
to withdraw, a red-hot shot having set fire to her. 

* The affair of Sinope was much more serious. 
The whole of the Turkish squadron was burnt by 
firing time-fused shells into them, from which 
they were set on fire from the ignition of powder 
eirculating on the fighting decks, and which, there 
is no doubt, produced so much panic among the 
crew that they were unable to extinguish it.” 


Now, Sir, I would ask the House whe- 
ther with this experience, any Ministry 
sending to sea a man-of-war built of wood, 
with 1,000 men on board, to be opposed by 
iron ships, themselves invulnerable, would 
not deserve impeachment ? and whether 
there can be any hesitation in complying 
with the terms of the Motion that it is 
expedient to defer our proceeding further 
with wooden vessels ? 

I find a somewhat singular proof in this 
same work of Sir Howard Douglas of the 
blindness of prejudice. He admits that 
iron plates five-eight inches thick are shell- 
proof, and yet he does not see the im- 
mense advantage of a vessel which, though 
she may be perforated by iron shot, is 
proof against the shells which he describes 
in 80 graphic a manner, and which I have 
felt it right to read to the House. 

Now, Sir, we find that France discon- 

Sir Morton Peto 
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tinued, in the years 1856-7, the building 


of wovuden vessels. Why did she do a9? 
Because they found that in the aetign 
against the forts at Kinburn neither shot 
nor shell could penetrate the sides of the 
iron vessels they employed. These experi. 
ments were as well known to our own Ad. 
miralty as they were to the French. Am 
Reports were sent home; everything was 
minutely described. They were, no doubt, 
duly deposited in the Record Rooms of the 
Admiralty. 

But while the French used their infor. 
mation, and learned the practical wisdom 
of staying a useless expenditure, what was 
our course of action? Why, Sir, sinee 
that time (will the House believe it ?) we 
have built and converted 70 wooden ves 
sels of 155,000 tons, 33,000 horse power, 
and carrying 3,800 guns; and we have 
now, at the present moment, upwards of 
700 ships-of-war of 720,000 tons, of 
125,0U0 horse power, and carrying 17,200 
guns, and yet the present Estimates be 
fore the House contain a Vote of nearly 
million of money for wood in store only! 

In a recent debate, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland, in his statement 
to the House of what the French Govern. 
ment were at the present moment doing, 
read a paper which had been given him by 
the French Minister of Marine. That state- 
ment was received by many hon. Members 
with expressions of incredulity, and as 
much so by hon. Members on the Trea 
sury bench as by any others. I deter. 
mined to ask a practical engineer to visit 
the French ports, and report to me what 
was actually doing. He returned only two 
days since, and reports there is not the 
slighest sign of activity; that at Toulon, 
where more is doing than at any other 
port, if the convict foree were withdrawn, 
there would be scarcely anything doing at 
all. 

What does the House think, then, of the 
statements which have been made, that 
such was the activity of the French dock- 
yards that men were clustered ou the sides 
of the iron vessels like bees in a summer 
hive? My friend could only find the 
six frigates which were stopped in 1898, 
having been begun as wooden vessels, and 
now in process of being iron-plated. The 
Gloire has been launched, and, as the 
House is aware, her speed tried at sea. The 
Normandie has been launched; but instead 
of being ready for action, as stated, she 
has not yet an iron plate fixed on her side, 
though there were 200 delivered ready for 
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fixing. My friend went to France with 
very different impressions. He returns 
and gives me the assurance that the state- 
ment of the French Minister was an under- 
statement rather than the reverse, but that 
it was in every respect correct. 

I must now call attention to the fact 
that these vessels building by France are 
all of one class—the same speed and the 
same carrying power; and I maintain that 
until France builds any other class of ves- 
sels, those which we build should be of re- 
lative speed and class, able in every respect 
to cope with them. Let us see what we 
are doing in this respect. We have first the 
yessels ordered by the late Administration, 
the Warrior and Black Prince. These, 
in the opinion of all practical and scientific 
men, are worthy of the country, and will 
be found far more powerful in action than 
the French vessels, and will equal them 
in speed ; they carry 36 guns: they have 
stowage for fuel of between 900 and 1,200 
tons, and are calculated to have a speed of 
between 13 and 14 knots an hour. These 
vessels are being built by Napier and the 
Thames Company. Weare also building 


Class 2, two vessels—the Resistance and | 


the Defiance by Westwood and Baily of 
the Thames; and Palmer, at Newcastle. 
They are small vessels of 16 guns—3,000 
tons burden; their speed cannot be caleu- 
lated to exceed ten or eleven knots an 
hour. Class 3, two vesselr—one building 
by Westwood and Baily of the Thames ; 
aud one by Napier of the Clyde: these 
are ships of 4,000 tons; the weight of 
their hulls alone may be taken at 4,000 
tons, leaving the difference only between 
nominal and actual tonnage for armament 
and fuel: these two vessels cannot be cal- 
culated from their form and engine-power 
to have a speed of more than nine knots 
an hour, and will not have the carrying 
capacity for fuel for more than three days 
consumption. 


Now, Sir, I would ask gallant Adwi- | 


rals who are Members of this House, whe- 
ther, if in command of a fleet, they would 
not like to have vessels with sometaing of 
the same powers of speed and stowage of 
fuel? I would ask them whether they 
would wish to sail with a fleet, some ves- 
sels of which carry twelve or thirteen 
days fuel, and others between three and 
five days fuel? Now, I think, the Admi- 
ralty is bound to give some explanations to 
the House why these alterations have been 
male? Why, if they were building six 
vessels to oppose six other vessels, all of 





which had uniform power and speed, they 
departed from the model laid down by the 
late Board of Admiralty. Independently 
of the want of power and stowage, these 
latter vessels would be built at a greater 
cost per gun, though with inferior sea- 
going qualities. 

But there is another reason why the pro~ 
gress of any wooden ships of war now build- 
ing should be stayed. Let us ask whether 
it is not possible to turn them to a Letter 
account? Suppose we have a three-decker 
in process of building at a certain stage 
of advancement, by removing the upper 
deck they would take off at least 1,800 
tons of dead weight. By applying that 
weight in the shape of iron plates to the 
sides of the ship they would get, not in- 
deed a 90 gun wooden vessel, but a 36 
gun iron-plated ship, with 250 men in- 
stead of 900. I should like to ask the 
gallant Admiral now below me, who ren- 
dered the country such services in China, 
whether he would not rather be in com- 
mand of the smaller vessel than the larger 
one; and whether the larger one would 
stand the slightest chance in action with 
the smaller one ? 

My noble Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty stated the other evening as an 
objection to iron vessels, that their bot- 
toms would be foul and like a lawyer’s 
wig. Then this conversion would com- 
mend itself to my noble Friend, for we 
should then have—as the French have— 
iron sides and copper bottoms. 

I will now call attention to another im- 
portant consideration, namely, the differ- 
ence in the cost of repairing wooden and 
iron vessels, According to the Estimates 
before the House the cost of the steam 
factories for the year was £300,000. The 
cost of steam engines for the iron fleet 
would not be more than for the wooden 
fleet; but suppose they expended £500,000 
instead of £300,000, and allow £500,000 
for the repairs of the hulls of the iron 
fleet—and it should be borne in mind that, 
excepting after an action, the cost of tlie 
repairs of the iron hulls would be but 
trifling—they would have as the entire 
cost of the repairs and maintenance of the 
iron fleet one million sterling per annum, 
Moreover, the iron fleet would always be 
ready for action, whereas it was not cer- 
tain that wooden vessels would, when laid 
up, be capable of going to sea atall. It 
often happened that when the hulls had 
been built some time extensive repairs were 
necessary before their engines could be 
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put on board at all. But what had been 
the cost to us of the wooden fleet? During 
the last eight years we have spent twenty- 
nine millions sterling on ships alone, with- 
out any works or repairs to the dockyards. 
During these eight years we have add- 
ed 2,000 guns to the naval foree. Now, 
taking each gun at £4,000, we have an 
expenditure of eight millions; which leaves 
us twenty-one millions as the cost of con- 
verting, repairing, and maintaining the 
wooden fieet. The House should also con- 
sider the difference of cost of manning the 
wooden and iron fleet. We have now 
50,000 sailors afloat. Now 25,000 in iron- 
clad ships would be far more effective than 
the 50,000. It is true you may require 
to be more select in your choice of men. 
It may be judicious to have more officers 
todirect them. But still, whether in main- 
tenance or in working, I contend that an 
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iron fleet presents the feature of an enor- 
mous economy in comparison with a wooden | 
one. It presents also an aspect which a 
wooden fleet has never shown—certainty | 
of expenditure. What have we to repre- | 
sent the twenty-one millions to which I 
just now referred? What a sum has the | 
want of scientific and practical skill cost | 
the country! What a sum is it now cost- | 
ing us! Iron ships are also universally 
acknowledged to be stronger than wooden 
vessels. Many of your best frigates dare | 
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and a half. The country is perfectly 

to pay for efficiency; but it has a perfeg 
right to demand that efficiency shall be the 
result of its expenditure. Moreover, eff, 
ciency is the only measure of value; oy 
Admiralty never seems to learn this lessop, 
Look, for instance, at the gunboat question, 
During the last war, when we were hard 
driven for gunboats, we purchased from 
the Prussian Government two iron gua. 
boats which they had ordered for their 
small navy. With these we were able to 
burn ‘the Russian stores at Kertch and 
Arabat, and the Weser and Recruit are 
still admirable vessels. But did our Ad. 
miralty order any more iron vessels to be 
built? No, but they built large numbers 
in wood, and such was the nature of the 
material used, that within two or three 
years half of them were found to be rotten! 
Every pound thus mis-spent entails many 
evils in the further cost of retrieving time 
and position. 

I am of opinion that the hulls should be 
built in the Thames, Mersey, Clyde, or 
Tyne ; that the whole of the engines should 
be supplied by builders of acknowledged 
character, and that the duckyards should 
be kept for repairs only. Your wooden 
ships, and the machinery necessary for 
them, require no addition ; as I have be. 
fore stated, the hulls of iron vessels require 
no repairs excepting after action. If these 


not have the full power of their engines | changes are made, we shall know our future 
applied to the screw; and many of them, | expenditure, and it will be immensely less 
after but short service, require extensive than it is at present. We have no need to 
re-caulking. In iron vessels this never, spend any more money in this country on 
ean oecur—the rivetting of the plates account of troop-ships. France in this re 
causes the joints to be as strong as the spect is differently circumstanced. We 
plates themselves. | have always our commercial marine to fall 
With regard to the building of iron ships | back upon for transports. 
in the dockyards, if the building of these! Much has been said about Sir Baldwin 
ships is an experiment, we are unwise in Walker’s evidence. I have perused the 
incurring the loss of providing plant for evidence he has given before the Dockyard 
their construction; but if they are not an Commission. He gives it in a straightfor- 
experiment, then to begin to build them at | ward, manly way. He states that more 
Chatham without proper arrangements, | than once he offered to resign, being con- 
and as a temporary expedient, is what no scious that he could not fulfil, to his own 
man of business would recommend for a satisfaction, the responsibilities which his 
moment. There is no difficulty in obtaining office incurred. Sir Baldwin, though 4 
the iron hulls at a fixed price—there is no | good sailor, had never studied the construe- 
difficulty in ensuring perfection of material tion of vessels prior to his appointment to 
and workmanship; but if all are built in| the office of Surveyor. In the case of 
our own dockyards as proposed, we shall) Admiral Robinson, the Admiralty has done 
never know the real cost to the country. | the same thing over again. Who can be 
We have a lesson in Keyham on dockyard | surprised at these results when men who 
expenditure. We started there an esta-| have no practical knowledge are thus ap- 
blishment for the repairs of our steamers | pointed? We should have for Surveyor of 
to cost some £300,000 or £400,600, and| the Navy a person intimately acquainted 
it ended in spending upwards of a million | with the construction of vessels. He 


Sir Morton Peto 
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should have a direct responsibility in con- 
nection with these affairs. He should be 
sided by a council of practical and scien- 
tific men. When any particular class of 
yessel is added, its merits should be tested 
in every possible way. Wien it is found 
to answer its purpose perfectly, you can 
contract for the hullsand machinery. The 
yotes can be taken for distinct expenditure. 
We shall know what we are voting, and 
the country will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it gets value received for the 
taxes imposed. I have read with wonder 
and surprise in the evidence of Sir Baldwin 
Walker that engineers in the employment 
of the Admiralty have been offered large 
sums of money to furnish designs of ves- 
sels. We have plenty of practical know- 
ledge and engineering skill in the country 
if the proper means are taken in having 
recourse to it. It could not be said that 
any deficiency of talent was shown in the 
construction of the Cunard vessels and 
those of the Peninsular and Oriental and 
Royal Mai! Steam Packet Companies ; or, 
was it that, all the talent of the country 
being in the hands of the Admiralty, these 
companies were indebted to its concentra- 
tion there for the designs from which their 
vessels were constructed ? 

Another mode might be adopted of eli- 
citing the talent of the country. Nothing 
was easier than for the Admiralty to say 
to six or seven firms of acknowledged abi- 
lity, “‘ We will give you certain conditions 
as to speed, armament, stowage of coal, 
accommodation for men, and every other 
requirement, You shall build us a vessel. 
We will not take one which does not fulfil 
these conditions, and to the firm which 
produces the best vessel, regard being had 
to all these conditions, we will give a large 
premium and future orders.” 

I believe, Sir, the faults of the Admi- 
ralty are wore in the system than in the 
men. Great expectations were entertained 
of the results of placing my noble Friend, 
the Secretary of the Aduiralty, in his 
office, and I cannot give the House a 
stronger proof of the faults and defects of 
the system than the fact that my noble 
Friend, with all his good intentions and 
his undoubted talent, has done so little for 
the country in the office which he occupies. 

We live in eventful times. The future 
of any nation will no longer be determined 
by its pluck and courage alone ; science 
and its practical application will decide our 
future battles ; and surely this should be a 
cause not of weakness, but of strength. 





We have unlimited supplies of iron and of 
coal; we have the best practical and scien- 
tifie engineers. Our country has been the 
birth place of the steam-engine itself. The 
rest of the world have copied us in its ap- 
plication to the thousand ways in which it 
has contributed to the advancement of civi- 
lization and progress. It is a new thing 
which has happened to our country—that 
in naval affairs, instead of leading, we are 
taught by France and the rest of Europe. 
This must not be: we have a great duty 
to perform, and we must not rest until we 
see the resources of this great nation pro- 
perly applied. The country expects that 
we should act with decision and firmness in 
this matter, and without finding fault with 
individuals, or attributing anything to them 
but the most patriotic intentions, we must 
have courage to satisfy the just expecta- 
tions of the nation. We must declare to 
the Admiralty that until its defective or- 
ganization is remedied we will confide no 
more money to the hands of the Govern- 
ment than is absolutely necessary for de- 
fending the honour and safety of the coun- 
try, and that we will wrest this vital arm of 
our power from incapacity and the paralys- 
ing influence of a system so ill-conceived 
and working such mighty mischief. I trust, 
Sir, that the House will agree unanimously 
to the Motion of my hon. Friend. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, the 
House has listened with great, I may say 
with surpassing, interest to the statements 
made by my hon. Friend and by the hon. 
Baronet. If I abstain from following them 
and from defending the department to 
which I have the honour to belong from 
the various charges which have been made 
as to its incapacity and want of ability, and 
as to almost every detail connected with 
Admiralty management, it is not because 
I am unprepared to show that the Board of 
Admiralty has done its best under the cir- 
cumstances in which it has been placed to 
rectify such errors as appear to have erept 
into its constitution, and into the various 
departments which it comprises. I abstain 
from attempting any such defence, because 
we have now to deal with certain Reso- 
lutions connected with the building of line- 
of-battle ships. It will, therefore, be my 
business to show to the House that it will 
be highly inexpedient to agree to these Re- 
solutions as they stand, because, if we do 
agree to them, it is impossible that the 
Admiralty can be responsible for the main- 
tenance of your fleet; it is quite impossible 
that the Admiralty can say, ‘‘ We have 
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done what we consider right for the safety 
and honour of the country,” if an ab- 
stract Resolution of this nature is sanc- 
tioned by the House of Commons. With 
regard to the details of this Motion, my 
hon. Friend says, in the first place, that it 
is expedient to defer any further expendi- 
ture on the construction or conversion of 
wooden line-of-battle ships. Now, if my 
hon. Friend had followed me three years 
ago, in the days when it became obvious 
to practical men that our line-of-battle 
ships were not likely to maintain the posi- 
tion which they had held in former wars, 
he would have conferred a much greater 
boon upon the country than by coming 
forward at this moment. 

Mr. LINDSAY: The noble Lord must 
surely have forgotten that I seconded his 
Motion on the occasion he refers to. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I am al- 
Juding not to that speech, but to a speech 
which I made in 1857 and 1858, ealling 
attention to the building of line-of-battle 
ships. My hon. Friend now comes and 
asks us to abstain from building line-of- 
battle ships. As regards that part of his Re- 
solution | can offer no objection, inasmuch 
as it is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government at the present moment to pro- 
ceed with the construction or completion 
of line-of-battle ships ; but he couples this 
request with another Resolution, or part of 
a Resolution, which I think the House will 
see it is quite impossible that we can carry 
out consistently with our duty to the public, 
and with a due regard to the maintenance 
of the navy. I have expressed my opinion 
very often in this House with regard to the 
conversion of these line-of-battle ships ; but 
my views have not been always followed out, 
and we have gone on converting as before. 
These ships are now in progress of conver- 
sion, They are occupying your docks, and 
so long as that is the case the dockyards are 
not available for the repair of your ships 
now at sea. That is at once a reason why 
we should not agree to the Motion to give 
up at present the conversion of these line- 
of-battle ships. There are four at present 
undergoing conversion. They will be pro- 
bably out of their docks in the course of 
the present year, and after they are out I 
sincerely hope that there will be no more of 
these line-of-battle ships converted. My 
hon. Friend then calls on the House to de- 
clare— 

“‘That it is inexpedient to incur during the 
present year the expenditure requisite for the 
completion of the line-of-battle ships now on the 
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stocks ; and that during the present year it ig not 
expedient to commence the construction of 
wooden vessels which carry guns on more thay 
one deck.” 
The first part of this Resolution, namel 
the completion of line-of-battle ships si 
the stocks, I have already adverted to, and 
with respect to the second part, I have 
heard various arguments upon this ques. 
tion of wooden ships. Hon. Members telj 
us on a sudden that wooden vessels are 
to be no longer component parts of the 
navy; that they are to be thrown on ong 
side, and that all our war vessels must 
henceforth be built of iron. Sir, the 
Admiralty are not prepared, and I d 
not think that any practical naval map 
is prepared, to subscribe to such a doctrine, 
I quite admit that these very large iron. 
eased ships should obviously be built of 
iron, because you cannot build wooden 
ships of very great tonnage—at least 
I do not believe you can—consistently 
with the strength which is required for such 
vessels. That is a reason in itself, but there 
are various other reasons why it is very 
advisable to construct these large ships of 
iron. But one of the most serious de. 
fects of iron vessels is their liability to 
foul. In any future war, speed will mainly 
be the quality which will determine the 
superiority. The vessel which has the 
greatest speed, and can carry, not the 
largest number of guns, but the heaviest 
guns, in all probability will have the ad- 
vantage over other vessels, But iron 
vessels in warm climates are so liable 
to foul that unless they are continually 
docked they cannot maintain their speed, 
] am not prepared to say that we may not 
discover some scientific method of keeping 
the bottoms of these vessels clean, but 
according to our present lights it would 
be highly inadvisable to give up building 
wooden vessels. Moreover, the term em- 
ployed by the hon. Gentleman, carrying 
‘* guns on more than one deck,” is so er- 
ceedingly vague that I do not understand 
what it is that he means; but I must ask 
the House not to agree to any abstract 
Resolution which would bind the Govern- 
ment to cease from building any more of 
that very useful class of vessels, corvettes 
and gunboats. 

The third Resolution of the bon. Gen- 
tleman lays down that— ; 

“It is inexpedient without further experience 
to sanction the expenditure of any money 
adapting Her Majesty’s dockyards for the con- 
struction of iron vessels.” 


In reply to that, I can state that ther? 
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js not the slightest intention, that I am | building vessels which will have no speed, 
aware of, on the part of the Government | no stowage, which will be left behind to be 
to adapt the dockyards generally for the! captured by the enemy, and, in fact, will be 
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construction of iron vessels, I am not| 
repared to say that the iron ship which is | 
about to be built at Chatham will be built 
cheaper than a vessel built by contract. 
{t is very doubtful whether she will be, but 
there are strong reasons, under the cir- 
cumstances, why one ship should be built 
at Chatham. We have no experience with 
regard to building these vessels. It is 
quite impossible for any Board of Admiralty 
or any scientific man to foresee what im- | 
provements might suggest themselves in | 
the course of the building of these vessels. 








totally useless. Let us see what is really 
the estimated speed of the different classes. 
The Warrior and the Black Prince, and 
vessels of that class, it is hoped, will have 


a speed of 14 knots ; the Defence and the 


Resistance 11.45 knots; and the newest 
class 12.24 knots. These are not vessels 
that can be said to be destitute of speed, or 
which cannot be expected to keep pace with 
the fleets of this country. In fact, I do not 
believe there is a single line-of-battle ship 
in the navy which has the speed of the slow- 
est class of these vessels. I trust, then, 





As a proof, 1 may mention that in building | that with regard to these three Resolutions 
the Warrior we found that it would be ad- | the House will not agree to them, that it 
visable, as the Armstrong 100-pounder ad- | will put some confidence in the department 
mits of a narrow port, that her ports should | which is responsible for building and main- 
be reduced in size. But the Warrior was taining your fleets, and that it will not tie 
ordered by contract; the consequence of | us down to building nothing but one de- 
which is that we were tied to a certain scription cf vessels. 

form of vessel and a certain size of port,; The hon. Gentleman who moved these 
and to various other details which we have | Resolutions made some observations which 
been obliged to alter, and the contractors | I think he had not duly considered. He 
necessarily come down upon upgn us for; has come home primed with information 
additional sums in payment for these alter- | from France. I have no doubt that the 
ations. It may be said that these points | Minister and the authorities there have re- 
ought to have been considered beforeland, | lied on him for setting right the English 
and no doubt it would have been advisable, ; people, who were altogether in a mist, and 
if possible ; but I have always believed seemed possessed with an idea that the 
and said that the greatest care and consi- | French had a large fleet, when in fact they 
deration was bestowed by my right hon. | had nothing at all. But I do not think my 
Friend on the commencement of the for- | hon. Friend is consistent with himself in 
mation of that vessel. We have found the figures he has given us. The last 
out since that we can get a greater flota- | time he spoke he told us that the French 
tion by giving a flatter midship section to had only 88 ships. 

the sister ship which is going to be built;; Mr. LINDSAY: I referred entirely to 
but if we had entered into a contract for efficient ships. 

that vessel we should be tied down to the| Lorn CLARENCE PAGET: In our 
exact form of the Warrior. There are | calculations we only speak of efficient 
various other details, with which I will not | ships; we only include steamships, and 
trouble the House, which make it quite | leave sailing ships out altogether. My 
reasonable that we should try one vessel in, hon. Friend says that England has 22 
our own yard with a view of carrying line-of-battle ships more than all the 
out any improvements which may suggest! world combined. But this is really not 
themselves in the course of construction. | the case. We have 67 line-of-battle ships 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury | built or building. France has 37, Spain 
(Sir Morton Peto) is for having us con-| 3, Russia 9, and Italy 1, making 50. 
fine the contracts for the building of these|I admit that that is a very great su- 
vessels to the three rivers—the Mersey, periority. But it does not amount in 
the Clyde, and the Thames; and, with sin- | figures to what the hon. Gentleman stated, 
gular favouritism, he would exclude all other | because he stated that we had 22 more 
mavufacturing ports. I do not know where | line-of-battle ships than all the rest of the 
he got his information, but he would have| world put together. Again, he says that 
the House believe that the Warrior, built} we have nine more frigates than France. 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, is a| Now, England has 52 frigates and France 
great success and will have great speed, 47, and not, as my hon. Friend states, 
while the present Board of Admiralty are ;43. When he comes to tell the House 
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these things it makes it appear that{ Admiralty has been blamed more thay 
we are going to an enormous and un- | another, it is for not maintaining a proper 
necessary expense in building ships when stock of timber. It has been said, * Yoq 
Francehas no force at all commensurate are building your ships of green wood, 
with ours. He tells us that the iron! You are living from hand to mouth, and 
ships constructing in France could not be | no one ean tell what would happen to the 
furnished and ready in less than 2} years, | country if a war broke out when your dock. 
I say that is entirely erroneous. I do! yards are denuded of timber.’’ What hag 
not say that all the French iron ships | the present Admiralty done? They hayg 
will be ready in 24 or in 5} years, but I | listened to the wise advice which was given 
say that every one of the French iron-cased | to them by many hon. Gentlemen—namely, 
ships, big and little, may be ready in the to get together a good stock of timber, 
course of the present summer. I state | If the House agree to the Vote, large as] 
that to my hon. Friend on the best autho- | admit it is this year, we shall then be ing 
rity. I am not prepared to say that they position in which we have not been fora 
will be ready, but I say that every one may | considerable number of years with regard 
be ready in the course of the present sum- | to the stock of timber ; and I believe that, 
mer. With regard to the Magenta, one of | come what may—whatever emergency may 
the very largest of the French iron-cased arise, we shall havea stock of timber whieh 
ships, carrying 52 guns, it is only within | will enable us to repair and, if necessary, 
the last two days I have been told that the ‘to build the ships which are requisite 
Magenta is very nearly ready for launching. | for the navy. 1 will advert to certain 
It is true that the plates have then to be’ peddling reforms which the hon. Member 
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put on. But it is unfair for my hon, Friend 
to state that we are making these vast 
warlike preparations, and that other nations 
are not making due preparations. I do not 
blame them. But 1 say that the French 
and every nation on the Continent are mak- 
ing great naval preparations, and, therefore, 
that it is the bounden duty of Ministers to 
see that we have a fleet sufficient to main- 
tain the safety, honour, and dignity of this 
country. 

The hon. Gentleman has quoted the 
Navy Estimates of France. He compared 
the Estimates of past years, and he made 


, asked for with regard to the Admiralty 
Department. I have a comparative state. 
|ment of the expense of the Staff of the 
Admiralty now and in former times, when 
the Estimates used to be only £6,000,000 
‘or £7,000,000 per annum. If the hoa, 
| Member would look at it, he would be 
‘satisfied that every possible economy has 
| been introduced in the personnel of the 
| Admiralty. In 1829, in the old days of 
| the Navy Board, when 3,000 was the 
‘number of seamen, and the Estimates 
| Were £6,000,000 a year, the Admiralty 
consisted of five Lords, 16 Commissioners, 


out that the French are less than half the | four secretaries, 26 clerks at Whitehall and 
Estimates of this country. But will the 93 clerks -at Somerset House, making to 
House remember that we have to maintain | gether 244 individuals, and the amount of 
a vast force upon the seas to protect our | their cost was£162,800a year. In1861— 
colonies and commerce, and that we cannot | I will spare the House the intermediate years 
do that without paying for it? Our navy |—when 78,200 is the number of seamen 
is spread all over the globe. (ur navy is| and the Estimates are £12,000,000, the 
frittered away—[ Mr. Bricut: Hear, hear!] | Staff at the Admiralty consists of six Lords, 
—and large expenditure is the consequence. | two secretaries, five principal officers, 47 
The hon, Member for Birmingham says | clerks at Whitehall, and 223 clerks at 
“Hear, hear!” I should like to ask him| Somerset House, making together 283 
what his Manchester friends would say if individuals, and their cost is £96,780. 





in some outlandish country British ships | 


were plundered by pirates and their crews 
murdered, and no British man-of-war at 
hand to protect them or obtain redress. 
There are constant demands from abroad 
for the presence of British men-of-war, and 
if you will maintain this great fleet you 
must pay the piper. I wish to make allu- 
sion to the statement of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland with regard to timber. I 
think, if there is one thing for which the 
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There is also a considerable number of 
temporary clerks, but in those days there 
was the same proportion. I cannot help 
thinking, therefore, that with the great 
reform which the hon. Member wishes to 
introduce he might have spared the per 
sonnel of the Admiralty. 

The hon. Member reverts to the Report 
ef the Commission on Dockyard Expendi- 
ture, and quotes very strong language used 
by that Commission in their Report. 
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eannot but admit that the Commission have 
given, upon the whole, a very fair Report; 
but I wish they had not rather left it to be 
inferred that defects in the accounts of the 
navy bore out any suspicion of malversation. 
] am quite sure that it was not the inten- 
tion of any Member of the Commission to 
Jeave such inference. I know of nobody 
who has ever accused any individual of 
malpractices with regard to the accounts, 
but the impression has got abroad. It has 
created great pain in the department, and 
one of the most intelligent and distinguish- 
ed superintendents of dockyards has earn- 
estly requested me to remove it. I should 
state to the House, and I am sure the hon. 
Gentlemen who composed the Commission 
will corroborate me when I say that from 
the first the Admiralty has been most 
anxious to give every information. To 
whom is it due that these errors, upon 
which such great stress is laid, have been 
discovered but to the Board of Admiralty ? 
The Commissioners would never have dis- 
eovered the errors, but the Board of Admi- 
ralty took pains to go into the accounts 
at Woolwich, and through that excellent 
officer, Commodore Drummond, to check 
them; and the moment any error was dis- 
covered, his instructions were to lay it be- 
fore the Commission. It was the earnest 
desire of the Admiralty that every error 
should be laid before the Commission, with 
a view to rectification. When, therefore, 
the hon. Gentleman says, ** Look at the 
accounts — how worthless they are,’’ he 
should at least do the Admiralty the cre- 
dit of adding that the Admiralty have used 
their utmost endeavours to have the errors 
discovered. The Admiralty have already 
taken steps to rectify these errors in the 
accounts, and in August last, long before 
the Commission reported, they instructed 
their Accountant General to go into the 
dockyards, and prepare a proper system of 
accounts, on the double-entry system, with 
a view to bring these great shipbuilding 
accounts under proper regulations and ma- 
nagement. I think, therefore, that the 
observations of my hon. Friend on the con- 
duct of the Admiralty in that respect are 
scarcely justifiable. My hon. Friend also 
stated that the average cost of ships in our 
navy was £33 per ton. The Return fur- 
nished to the Commissioners of the cost of 
ships built at Pembroke gave that average 
per ton, but then about a fifth of those 
ships were line-of-battle ships, which are 
much more costly per ton than other ves- 
sels. As the proportion of line-of-battle 
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ships constructed in the dockyards gene- 
rally is only a tenth, it is clear that the 
average cost per ton throughout the navy 
is much less than the amount stated, Al- 
though I entertain every respect for his 
judgment in matters of shipbuilding, I sin- 
cerely hope that my hon. Friend will not 
press his Motion, which, in reality, will 
operate as a Vote of Censure on the Admi- 
ralty, which I do not think they deserve, 
They have earnestly endeavoured to rectify 
any defects in the administration which 
came under their notice. I believe I have 
furnished the House with more informa- 
tion as to the expenditure and operations 
of the Admiralty than was ever given be- 
fore, and we intend always to pursue the 
same frank and open course. It is also 
the anxious desire of the Admiralty to ex- 
ercise the greatest economy which is com- 
patible with the maintenance of our navy 
in a state of efficiency. I hope, therefore, 
that my hon. Friend will not press his Mo- 
tion, or that if he does the House will not 
agree to it. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of following his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland through the 
various remarks he had made on the sub- 
ject of the Royal Commission, which had 
just reported to the House, neither did he 
intend to follow the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury into the details he had 
quoted and the discussion he had wished to 
raise as to the comparative merits of 
wooden and iron built ships. He wished 
to address himself rather to the general 
remarks of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland bearing upon the poiut, 
whether it was essential to the safety of 
this country to retain a very large naval 
defence? His hon. Friend had on former 
occasions endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
make him (Mr. Bentinck) a convert to his 
opinions, and he had also failed by what 
he had now advanced to convert him, 
Neither did he place the slightest reliance 
upon the sources of information to which 
reference had been made. His hon. Friend 
rested his assertions and opinions on what 
seemed to be very meagre authority. He 
gathered from his remarks that the pre- 
sent and all preceding Boards of Admi- 
ralty were and had been entirely indif- 
ferent as to what were the naval arma- 
ments of France, and that his hon. Friend 
was really the only person who had thought 
it worth while to obtain reliable informa- 
tion on the subject. His hon. Friend said 
that a large navy was a ‘‘menace.”’ [Mr, 
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Linpsay: Hear, hear!] That meant, he 
presumed, that the Navy of England was a 
menace to France and other countries. 
(Mr. Lixpsay: Hear!| His hon. Friend 
had completely transposed the position of 
things in this comparison. It was not the 
Navy of England that was a menace to 
France, but the Navy of France was a 
menace to England, and it was necessary 
to arrive at a clear understanding on that 
point before he could go into the question 
raised by his hon. Friend. First, as to 
the question of numbers. What use he 
(Mr. Bentinck) would ask had France for 
a@ navy compared with England? They 
had heard from the noble Lord that night 
that the requirements of England, even in 
times of peace, were tenfold those of all the 
other countries in the world. But the ac- 
tivity and preparations in France in her 
naval department were a full justification 
for active measures in this country. Fur- 
ther than that the state of affairs in Eu- 
rope was such that our Government would 
deserve impeachment if they neglected a 
resort to precautionary measures, Would 
not his hon. Friend admit that the menace 
came from France, and not from England ? 
His hon. Friend said that France could 
never attack this country, as England was 
superior in line-of-battle ships. But did 
his hon. Friend suppose that an invasion 
would be conducted by means of line-of- 
battle ships? Such would be a new view 
of the subject. It was a singular fact that 
the French Ministry of Marine had been de- 
voting all their energies to the construction 
of aclass of vessels adapted to the purposes 
of invasion. Perhaps his hon. Friend would 
tell them against whom he supposed those 
vessels were destined to be employed. He 
owned that he did not place the same con- 
fidence as the hon. Gentleman in the sim- 
plicity of the French. He even believed 
the story as to the reason for converting 
the Transatlantic steamers, which, if report 
did not err, were originally intended for 
men-of-war, and were only built as com- 
mercial vessels in order to prevent their con- 
struction exciting attention in this country. 
His hon. Friend then touched upon the 
amount of money expended in French dock- 
yards, and told the House that the system 
of finance over the water was one of con- 
trol and guarantee. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
admitted the control but could not see the 
guarantee, as it was impossible for persons in 
this country to know how money was expend- 
ed in the French dockyards. ‘* Money,” 
said his hon. Friend, ‘‘ conld not be trans- 
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ferred from one Minister to another with. 
out such transfer being made public.” Bug 


what guarantee was there that such wag > 


the fact? It was true that our Estimates 
were double those of last year, but that 
result was attributable not to extravaganee 
but partly to the menacing character of 
the French naval armaments, and pa 

to those improvements in science whi 

rendered necessary an almost yearly recon. 
struction of our navy. His hon, Friend 
asked why so much timber was required 
in our dockyards? Did his hon. Friend 
not know that, during the last six or seven 
years, the French Government had obtained 
a large supply of seasoned timber in the best 
possible condition? If the House was not 
prepared to abandon wooden ships alto 
gether he apprehended the Admiralty had 
acted wisely in supplying the glaring def. 
ciency of well-seasoned timber in our dock 
yards. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
with the favourite appeal ad misericordiam 
in favour of the taxpapers. He (Mr. Ben. 
tinck) disliked paying taxes as much ag 
any man; but it was singular that when. 
ever money was asked for the protection 
of the country the champions of trade 
and commerce, whose interests were bound 
up in our national security, raised the ery 
of unnecessary expenditure. What would 
become of our trade and commerce in three 
months if precautionary measures were 
withdrawn? The champions of trade and 
commerce seemed determined pertinacious- 
ly to urge a course calculated to imperil 
their safety. The Resolutions were objec- 
tionable as their practical effect, if carried, 
would be to debar the Admiralty from 
building ships of any kind. The whole 
machinery would come to a dead lock, and 
the country would be compelled to fall 
back upon the energy and capabilities of 
the private dockyards. That was a posi- 
tion in which the country ought never to be 
placed. Private yards should be occasionally 
employed to enable the Admiralty to com- 
pare the relative expense of building in 
them and in the Government yards, but 
the efficiency of the latter ought not to be 
impaired. The third Resolution, provid- 
ing that no more money should be voted 
for the purpose of adapting Her Majesty s 
dockyards to the construction of iron ships 
would, if the wish of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Finsbury that all our ships 
should be constructed of iron were ¢cat- 
ried out, have a still more injurious effect, 
because if you could not build a ship ins 
dock you could not repair her there; and 
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our iron ships were damaged, we should 
not, if this Resolution were agreed to and 
acted upon, have any docks in which to re- 
‘pair them. These Resolutions were, more- 
over, founded upon a mistaken view of the 
business of the House. It was not the duty 
of the House to usurp the functions of the 
executive in matters of detail connected 
with the Admiralty, or to reconstruct the 
navy. If the Board of Admiralty could 
be shown to require reconstruction, Parlia- 
ment ought, then, to interfere and recon- 
struct it. If it could be shown that the 

ut construction of the Board was de- 
Ftive it was the bounden duty of the 
House of Commons to reframe it; but any 
attempt on the part of the House to deal 
with details in the manner proposed by 
these Resolutions he was prepared to de- 
preeate as involving a principle erroneous 
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of the vessels already launched it would 
be prudent to postpone the expenditure on 
the plant which would be necessary to 
adapt the dockyards to iron shipbuilding. 
At Chath.m, for instance, it would be ne- 
cessary, with the object of building iron 
ships in view, to erect extensive buildings, 
to purchase expensive machinery, largely 
to increase the number of artisans in iron 
engaged in the yard, and, above all things, 
in the absence of a slip sufficiently long 
at Chatham, it would be necessary to 
occupy one of the largest docks in the 
country, which ought to be reserved for 
more legitimate purposes. The late Con- 
troller of the Navy, in the evidence which he 
gave before the Commission, assigned two 
reasons in justification of the commence- 
ment of iron shipbuilding at Chatham— 
First, that it was necessary Her Majesty’s 
dockyards should have within themselves 





and unsound. For these reasons he should 
vote against the Resolutions of his hon. 
Friend. | 
Tae Eart oF GIFFORD said, he agreed | 
with the greater portion of the Resolutions | 
moved by the hon. Member for Sunderland. | 
He trusted that the ships referred to by the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty | 
would be the last to undergo the process of | 
conversion, and he also believed that until 
greater experience had been gained it 
would be judicious to postpone, at least 
for 8 year, the expenditure requisite for the 
completion of the line-of-battle ships now 
on the stocks. In case it should turn out 
after experience, that iron is in future to 
be substituted for wood in the construction 
of ships of larger classes, the money re- 
quired to finish these wooden ships will 
have been well saved, and in any event 
the vessels themselves would not receive 
any damage from being allowed to season 
m the stocks. In the latter clause of 
the second Resolution he did not agree, 
because its effect would be to put a stop to 
ill shipbuilding in Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards ; even the laying down of corvettes 
would be forbidden, because they carried 
guns on their spar deck. In the last Re- 
solution he fully concurred, and in the Re- 
port of the Commission, of which he had 
the honour to be a member, it was recom- 
mended that iron shipbuilding should not 
be commenced in Her Majesty's dock yards 
while the existing system of accounts con- 
tinued. He did not want the House to 
pledge itself never to commence iron ship- 
building in the dockyards, but he thought 
that till further experience had been gained 
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all means and appliances requisite for effect- 
ing necessary repairs for the navy ; and, 
secondly, that it was desirable Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should have the means 
of testing the price paid for the construc- 
tion of ships built by contract. To those 
two propusitions he entirely subscribed ; he 
thought it not only desirable, but absolutely 
essential that the dockyards should be 
able to repair iron as well as wooden ships. 
But did they not already possess in the 
vast establishments at Keyham, at Ports- 
mouth, Sheerness, and Woolwich, all means 
and appliances requisite for the repairs 
which iron ships in Her Majesty’s Navy 
were likely to require for the next five, ten, 
or even twenty years? With regard to 
the second reason assigned by the late 
controller, he would ask hon. Members 
who had read the evidence taken before 
the Commission, whether it was not mani- 
fest that Her. Majesty’s Government — 
however desirable such a power might 
be— had not at their disposal at that 
moment the means of testing with any- 
thing like accuracy the price paid for a 
vessel built by contract by comparing it 
with the cost of one constructed in the 
Royal dockyards? Under existing cireum- 
stances, and with the accounts in their pre- 
sent condition, the best test, as appeared 
to him, which Government could have 
would be open competition in the publie 
market. With the scores of great ship- 
building firms scattered round the coast 
who would be able and willing to undertake 
the contracts, he thought it would have 
been more prudent had the Government 
postponed the commencement of the novel 
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and expensive system of iron shipbuilding 
at Chatham at least until they had some 
experience of the Warrior and Black 
Prince. If fears were entertained as to 
the quality of the work executed by con- 
tract, the best security lay in the appoint. 
ment of a sufficient number of salaried 
inspectors to superintend the work while in 
progress. But until the portion of the 
Cowmissioners’ Report relating to the ac- 
counts was carried out, as he earnestly 
trusted would be the case, by placing them 
under the control and superintendence of 
the Accountant-General of the Navy, and 
until a double entry account, showing with 
certainty the cost of the various items was 
kept, it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to tell with the slightest approxima- 
tion to accuracy what was the cost of any 
service performed in the dockyards. The 
noble Lord (Lord Clarence Paget) had 
stated that the process by which the Com- 
missioners had found out errors in the ac- 
eounts had been recommended by Com- 
modore Drummond. The Commissioners 
had expressly mentioned this in their Re- 
port. Commodore Drummond had, they 
stated, suggested the original inquiry, and 
the Commissioners did but follow it up and 
state the result in the. Appendix to the 
Report. The noble Lord added that a 
feeling had gone through the dockyards, 
in consequence of the Report, that there 
had been malversion in the dockyards. He 
did not, however, remember the slightest 
remark in the Report that would justify 
such a suspicion. The noble Lord had 
also complained of the Commissicners going 
to Pembroke Dockyard for the cost per ton 
of the vessels built for the Royal Navy. 
According to the terms of their instruc- 
tions, the Commissioners were desired to 
state the cost per ton of building ships for 
the navy. The Comniissioners naturally 
expected to have accounts laid before them 
that would enable them to answer this 
question. But they had not been engaged 
in this inquiry for a fortnight without per- 
ceiving that the accounts were kept in such 
a manner that no assistance from them could 
be expected. They, therefore, selected a 
dockyard where there was no fitting per- 
formed, so as to disturb the calculations, and 
then took the ships as they came, whether 
they were two-deckers or three-deck- 
ers. He did not see what other course 
the Commissioners could have pursued if 
they were to attempt to carry out their 
instructions. 


Mr. CORRY said, the first two Resolu- 
The Earl of Gifford 
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tions which had been moved appeared to 
imply that wooden ships of the larger class, 
such as line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
were destined to be altogether superseded 
by iron-cased ships, such as the Warrior 
and La Gloire. In that opinion he did 
not concur, and, therefore, could not ay 
port the Resolutions. If the only use of 
our navy was to defend our own shores 
he was not sure that he would not goa 
with the hon. Member for Sunderland; but 
it must be remembered that a large 
tion of the fleet was needed for the defence 
of the colonial empire and the commercial 
marine of this country, and to this deserip- 
tion of service he did not think iron-eased 
ships would ever be extensively applied, 
With respect to the question of national 
defence, though it was doubtful whether 
the iron-cased ships would prove invulner. 
able, yet it was very evident that it would 
be idle to oppose them with wooden ships; 
and consequently in the narrow seas, with 
in the reach of their resources it was 
bable that iron-cased ships would be chiefly 
employed, and that our wooden walls would 
be ultimately superseded by iron walls, He 
did not think, however, that iron-cased 
ships would be employed to any great ex- 
tent on distant stations, He did not mean 
to say that the Warrior was not fit for 
distant service; but the expense would 
be so enormous, the wear and tear so great, 
and there would be such difficulty in keep- 
ing the bottom clean, that it would be al- 
most impossible for large iron-cased ships 
to be generally employed in distant seas 
for the defence of the colonies and of the 
commerce of the country, which, in the 
event of war, would demand protection ia 
every sea. The House was probably little 
aware of the extent to which in former 
wars our ships of the larger classes were 
required for the protection of these great 
interests, When he was at the Admi- 
ralty he ascertained from documents that 
during the four wars previous to the peace 
with France in 1814, we had bardly ever 
more than one-third of our line-of-battle 
ships and one-fourth of our frigates on the 
home station. Considering, then, the pre 
sent force of France in wooden line-of-battle 
ships and frigates he did not think that 
this country possessed one single ship more 
than it ought. In 1799 there were em- 
ployed abroad on distant stations 39 line 
of-battle ships ; at present the whole navy 
comprised only 53. In 1809 we had 114 
frigates abroad, and there were now only 
40 afloat. We had 40 frigates and 42 
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colonies ; and though, as regarded line-of- 
battle ships, we had perhaps a sufficient 
force, he did not think we were in so 
satisfactory a condition with respect to 
frigates compared with France and other 
nations, It had been stated that our ar- 
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making due provision for the protection of 
our Colonies and our commerce, a force 
equal to that which France and Russia 
combined could bring against us. The 
hon. Member stated that our frigates were 
individually superior to those of France ; 
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maments were on the most exaggerated | which was quite true, and was, he sup- 
and gigantic scale; but the true test of posed, another proof of the inferiority of 
the force of our fleet was the number of | the naval administration of this country. 
men required to man it. In the last war | But still it must be borne in mind that 
we had 147,000 seamen and marines afloat, | there was not a single frigate in the French 
and in the American war 120,000, whilst navy not perfectly fitted for the service in 
from a Return which he moved for last | which it would be employed in event of: 
year it appeared that to man every steam- | war—namely, in the destruction of Eng- 
ship in the navy 112,000 men only would | lish commerce. That this was the use to 
be required. Of course, every ship could | which they would be applied appeared 
not be in commission at once; and all, from the Report of the proceedings of 
those in commission would not be fully the Commission of Inquiry into Naval 


manned; and allowing for the reductions 
necessary on these accounts, the number 
of men required to man the whole of our 
effective navy might be assumed to be about 
90,000, as compared with 147,000 actual- 
ly employed in the last great naval war, | 
Not only had there been exaggeration as 
to the strength of our navy as compared 
with that of former times, but also as com- 
pared with the present naval strength of 
other nations. The hon. Member for Sun- | 
derland (Mr. Lindsay) had stated that we 
had a greater force of vessels bearing 20 
guns and upwards than all the rest of the 
world, but that statement was a most ex- | 
traordinary one. Of screw line-of-battle 
ships and frigates—the classes to which | 


Affairs in France in 1851, where it was 
stated— 


“The mission of frigates must henceforth be 
to harass the trade of the enemy on every point 
of the globe. If war should break out, we must 
at its very commencement strike the trade of the 
enemy simultaneously at every point. To strike 
at the trade of England is to strike her at the 
heart, and to force her to make peace. England 
would require, not 50, but 200 frigates to pro- 
tect her trade on the different stations she pos- 
sesses in the world.”’ 


If war broke out they would soon be asked 
by gentlemen connected with the commer- 
cial marine who were now calling for eco- 
nomy for a frigate here and a frigate there 
for protection; and he did not believe that 
our naval reserve in port contained more 





these Resolutions referred—actually afloat, | than ten steam-frigates and five corvettes, 
and not including those now building, Eng- He wished to make one observation as to 
land had 93, France 74, Russia 26, Spain the shot-proof ships ordered to be built by 
14, and Italy 19. These figures were the present Government. He must say 
given by his noble Friend, the Secretary that he very much concurred with the hon. 
of the Admiralty, and the hon. Member, Baronet the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
(Mr. Lindsay) had said that Sweden, Den-| Morton Peto), that the present Board of 
mark, Holland, and the United States had Admiralty had made a great mistake in 
33 such ships; therefore, the combined | building four iron-coated ships, inferior in 
navy of all these nations contained 166 power and in speed to the Warrior. His 
line-of-battle ships and frigates; whereas | noble Friend the Secretary of the Adumi- 
England had only 93. He seldom looked | ralty himself admitted that in the present 
into a French work referring to the inva- | state of gunnery it was very doubtful whe- 
sion of England but he found that that' ther 44-inch iron would resist shot, and 
idea was coupled with another—namely, | that, therefore, it was prudent to have 
an alliance of France with Russia, and | built the Warrior as she had been built, of 
their combined navies amounted to 100 | such dimensions that they might, if neces- 
line-of-battle ships and frigates against | sary, increase the thickness of the plates to 
the 93 possessed by England. Again, |nine inches without bringing down the 
France could concentrate almost all her | ports lower than six feet six inches from 
ships, in the event of war, upon her own | the water. Now, that would be impossible 
shores, whilst we must detach two-thirds of | in the case of the four new ships of smaller 
our navy to foreign stations ; and it was | dimensions, for their ports were to be two 
impossible that we could, with our present | feet lower than the Warrior’s. When the 
force, concentrate in the Channel, after|late Board of Admiralty determined on 
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constructing the Warrior they were almost | at no great expense. By this plan vessels 
alarmed at the gigantic dimensions of the | as large, even, as the Great Eastern coulj 
ship, and at a meeting in the room of the | be taken up in half-an-hour with the greatos 
Surveyor of the Navy, the subject was dis-| possible ease, and if any hon. Member, 
cussed for two hours, the result of which was | who wished for information, went to the 
to show that one of the essential elements of | Thames Graving Docks, in the Victorig 
the success of such vessels, great speed | Docks, he could there see vessels raise 
could not be attained by ships of smaller;in a very short time, and floated abou 
dimensions. He was very glad, therefore, | upon iron pontoons. The necessary 
to find that the ship laid down at Chatham | paratus could be erected in any country, 
was to be, at least, as fast and as power- | and fitted up at no very great expense, 
ful as the Warrior herself. Reference had| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: At why 
been made in the course of the discussion | cost ? 

to ten iron ships which, it was said, had Si JOSEPH PAXTON believed that 
been ordered by the French Government, | the cost for one set would be some £40,000 
and he felt bound upon that point to state | or £50,000, which was no very great ex. 
that he had himself heard, a short time’ pense for such a thing as that. He be 
ago when in France, that it was in-| lieved that corvettes, and all kinds of ships, 
tended to construct that additional number | could be built of iron as well as of wood, 
of iron-cased vessels—no very agreeable | and iron was much the more lasting m.- 
prospect if they were to cost £400,000 terial, for there were many iron vessels 
a piece, and if we must follow in the same | which had been afloat for twenty-five years, 
direction, as undoubtedly we must do in| and which were now nearly as good » 





the event of the report being correct, even ever. Again, they might remember the 


though an expenditure of £1,000,000 ster- | case of the Sarah Sands, an iron transport. 
ling were necessary for the construction | ship, which took fire on the open sea, and 
of each ship. He earnestly trusted that | with a large number of troops on board, 
the Government would keep a watchful eye | who were all brought safely into harbour, 
on the proceedings of France in this re- | and she was now one of the best mercantile 
spect, and that no consideration would | vessels of the country. Such a thing could 
deter them from at least keeping pace | not have been accomplished by a wooden 
with France in the construction of this | ship. 
formidable class of vessels. He had sim- In the face of facts of this description, 
ply to say, in conclusion, that he did not | and the statement of the noble Lord the 
agree with the hon. Member for Sunder- | Secretary of the Admiralty, that the ten 
land in the opinion that it was impossible | iron-coated French vessels might be com- 
that any money could be laid out on the pleted within the year, he confessed he was 
navy of France which had not been voted | utterly at a loss to account for the Govern. 
for that express purpose, inasmuch, as two | ment proposing to spend £2,500,000 on 
years ago he had been a member of what | wooden ships, and only £700,000 on iron 
was called the Treasury Committee which | ships. 
had occasion to enter into an investigation| 1t would seem that iron ships were never 
of French accounts, and he found that | to come into use in the navy of this coun- 
from the year 1852 to 1856 inclusive, | try, as every effort to introduce them was 
the French Naval Estimates were only | met by baffling obstacles. 
£19,807,000, whereas the expenditure was| In the year 1842, Sir Robert Peel’s 
£31,691,621—in other words more than | Government commenced building some very 
one-third more than the amount of the| good iron ships, but they were stopped. 
Estimates. In 1846, having been recommenced, they 
Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, that as | were again stopped. 
the hon. Members for Sunderland and Fins-| The hon. Member for Finsbury had elu- 
bury had gone so fully into the question of | cidated the manner in which the question 
expenditure he would confine himself simply | had been dealt with by referring to the 
to the relative merits of wood and iron ships. | case of the Huby. He might add that he 
One of the great objections stated against | had ascertained that the Ruby, which was 
iron ships was, that their bottoms got so| selected by the Woolwich Committee as the 
foul that they could not sail as they ought | type of vessel which was to prove the 
to do, but he himself had had the honour | powers of iron in resisting shot was after- 
of showing his noble Friend a plan for| wards sold for only £20. In 1846, also, 
raising vessels, which could be carried out| the Government very nearly lost the 


Mr, Corry 
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vantage of using the screw propeller. They 
at that time sent round to the manufac- 
turers of the engines and screw propellers 
of the condemned iron ships, and asked 
them if they could dispose of them. The 
manufacturers being unable to do so, and 
the Government being unable to sell them, 
they were used. And now any other mode 
of propelling warships is out of the ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Finsbury said 
he believed Sir Howard Douglas opposed 
the use of iron conscientiously. For his 
part, he (Sir Joseph Paxton) believed a 
man did a thing conscientiously when he 
did it the first time, and retracted when he 
found he was wrong and had made a mis- 
take, but when he pursued the same course, 
and endeavoured to make every experi- 
ment appear to favour his own view, then 
he did not think that seemed like actiug 
conscientiously. It had been found, by the 
experiments made in 1846, that iron ships 
built of iron five-eighths of an inch thick, 
when fired at, were penetrated, though 
they broke the shot all to pieces and scat- 
tered the fragments, which went into the 
vessel ; and then it was said this was what 
these iron ships did, they scattered the 
shot, and the fragments killed every one 
in their way ; but anyone finding this re- 
sult whose mind was unbiassed, would have 
at once said, ‘‘ You must go on increasing 
the thickness of the iron, and then you will 
be able to keep the shot outside.’”’ Alto- 
gether had it not been for the Emperor of 
the French, iron shipbuilding would have 
stopped, at least for some years. When 
the Russian war took place, the Emperor 
of the French designed floating-batteries, 
and it was found that they were proof 
against the Russian shot. 

The Emperor saw clearly that in time 
iron must supersede wood, and he, there- 
fore, commenced constructing iron-cased 
vessels ; he went ahead of England, and 
had remained so, a fact much to be re- 
gretted, se.ng that France had to learn 
all it knew of iron from this country. 

As an Englishman, knowing the vast 
resources of this country, and the skill and 
intelligence of our manufacturers and work- 
men in all kinds of iron construction, he 
felt humiliated that France should have 
been allowed to take the initiative in build- 
ing impregnable iron ships. The Emperor 
of the French, not having the yards and 
appliances for building iron ships, did the 
next best thing in casing wooden ones; but 

ey were now told he had an iron ship 
laid down. He would say a few words 
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as to the Warrior and Black Prince ; he 
believed they were the best vessels yet 
built, and he agreed that if they were to 
have iron vessels, they must have them 
very large, as small ones carried a very 
insufficient supply of coals. The Warrior 
itself was a wonderful ship; the iron in 
her construction, including her inner coat- 
ing, which was five-eighths of an inch thick, 
weighed 3,500 tons; the timber in her 
construction and decks weighed 1,000 
tons, this made 4,500 tons in the construc- 
tion of the ship alone. Then there was 
the coat of mail. This he entirely disap- 
proved of ; the ship ought to be built en- 
tirely of iron, and every part of the same 
strength. In addition to the 4,500 tons 
he had spoken of there was the coating of 
teak 18 inches thick, and over this 43 
inches of iron, which together would weigh 
1,400 tons, making 5,900 tons in all. If 
she had been built entirely in iron she 
would have weighed 1,000 tons less, which 
would have enabled her to carry 1,000 
tons more of coal, and which would give 
her steaming power of 2,000 miles. 

Having made various experiments with 
wood and iron to test their relative strength, 
and their adaptability to be used together, 
he should say the wood in the Warrior 
was entirely out of place; it being cased 
with iron, would either rot or become com- 
pressed and shrink. The two-foot bolts 
would have room to work, and everything 
would be loose, and they would have a coat 
of mail indeed. 

As he had just stated, there were four 
and a half inches of iron, eighteen inches 
of teak (which are equal to two inches of 
iron), and five-eighths of an inch of iron 
inside, This altogether would represent 
about seven inches of iron. Why should 
not the vessels be built of seven inches of 
iron, then, and be equally strong all over ? 
They would then be impregnable. It was 
the newly invented guns that rendered iron 
ships necessary, and no doubt the best 
wooden ship in the navy could not stand 
for ten minutes against the Warrior. 
Then, he would say, what was the use of 
having wooden men-of-war at all? He 
did not ask them to build iron ships reck- 
lessly, but he said this country ought to 
have more of them than any other country 
in the world. Their wooden ships might 
perhaps do to protect their colonies for 
atime, but experience would teach them 
that, in the end, iron ships would be far 
less expensive, even for this purpose. 

Some hon. Members seemed to take a 
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pleasure in availing themselves of anything 
like an opportunity to show up contractors. 
There was last year much said about small 
vessels that were very hurriedly built for 
the Crimean war. No doubt the specifica- 
tion said that they were to be built of sea- 
soned timber; but the authorities at the 
Admiralty at the time knew perfectly well 
that no seasoned timber was then to be got 
in the country. 

The first time he had the honour to ad- 
dress the House, it was to call attention to 
the wooden huts for Aldershot, which were 
specified to be built of Christiana deals, 
although it was well known not a tenth 
part of such deals could be procured in the 
market. So it was with the gunboats. 
The specification was an impossibility, and 
the contractors did the best they could 
under the circumstances. He saw this 

ear enormous sums put down for timber. 
He was not prepared to say this was all 
wrong; but it did appear that a most mis- 
cellaneous collection of woods was used in 
the construction of many of their men-of- 
war. A lecture delivered at the United 
Service Institution, on the 4th of the pre- 
sent month, by Captain E. S. Halstead, 
showed that such was the case. (The hon. 
Gentleman here quoted passages from the 
lecture in support of his statement.) 

This, he contended, showed that the 
Government were without seasoned timber. 
When they had converted their wood navy 
into iron, as they would do in the course of 
a short time, one half the men would be 
able to do three or four times the work 
now performed, and this would be a great 
saving in itself. He thought that both the 
late and the present Governments had done 
all they could in respect of deciding this 
question, but he scarcely thought it was 
one with which they were fully competent 
to deal. There should be a commission of 
the most scientific and practical men in the 
country to advise the Government in such 
a matter as the reconstruction of the navy, 
otherwise one Government would he recom- 
mending one class of ships, and another an 
entirely different class, and they would go 
on trying experiment after experiment, 
and would never get an efficient navy. He 
hoped that after this discussion, if the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Resolutions re- 
ceived an assurance that these matters 
would be seriously entertained by the Go- 
vernment, he would withdraw his Motion. 

Captain JERVIS said, he was anxious 
to explain the reasons which would induce 
him, although he agreed with much con- 
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tained in the Resolutions, to vote againg 
them if pressed in their integrity. In the 
first place, the early portion of the Reg, 
lutions had taken a very wide scope, whe 
it stated it was expedient to defer any fur- 
ther expenditure for the construction op 
conversion ”’ of wooden line-of-battle ships. 
It was well explained by the hon, Mem. 
ber for Coventry that iron vessels jor 
rendered necessary by the shell that had 
recently been brought into use, and the 
rifled guns. Although a few years ago the 
shell penetrated the vessel and exploded 
within it, yet it generally was possible { 
bring the ship into port afterwards, with 
its hands, in safety. The shell now acted 
as a mine, it burst in passing through the 
side of the vessel, and would so shatter 
it that wooden line-of-battle ships would 
be nothing better than mere slaughter. 
houses. So far, therefore, he was pre- 
pared to say that it would be wise to 
spend no more money in the construction 
of wooden vessels. But many years must 
elapse before we could have an iron fleet, 
and meanwhile we must maintain our su- 
premacy at sea. Hence the necessity for 
keeping up an adequate number of wooden 
ships. The hon. Member for Coventry 
seemed ready, like a magician, to create 
an iron fleet at once; but the simple truth 
was that we had not even a sufficient sup- 
ply of raw material. We might build a 
frigate now and again equal to any belong. 
ing to the French, but we had not yet got 
the iron of a quality necessary for the con- 
struction of a permanent iron fleet, At 
present the power of offence in naval war- 
fare was greater than that of defence, and 
it remained for modern science to see whe- 
ther the balance could be restored, In 
1851 they were building iron ships three- 
eighths and five-eighths of an inch thick, 
which resisted the heavy shot of that time. 
Now, a five-ounce bullet could be driven 
through three-quarter-inch iron plates, % 
that they were in this difficulty ; their 
wooden ships in the face of shell could, as 
he had said before, only be regarded as 
slaughter-houses, and if they used iron 
ships, guns were now made which would 
send bullets through them, and punch holes 
in them as clean as one could in a piece of 
leather. The hon. Member opposite talked 
about constructing a ship of 7-inch iron 
plates. But where were the calculations 
relating to the ship to be built in that 
mode? What were her lines? What the 
engines? What the armament? All had 
yet to be calculated. Therefore, in his 
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opinion, the Admiralty had acted judi- 
ciously in feeling their way as they had 
done. We might have iron at £12 a ton, 
and we might have iron at £60; and 
Armstrong, and Whitworth, and other 
makers of the new weapons, had not yet 
been able to arrive at a decision as to 
which quality of iron was the best for the 
manufacture. In all these matters there 
was much to learn. The second Resolu- 


tion embodied much of which he approved, 
as to the first portion, namely— 

“That it is inexpedient to incur, during the pre- 
sent year, the expenditure requisite for the com- 
pletion of the line-of-battle ships now on the 


that, in his opinion, must be left to the 
Admiralty. The House did not know the 
state of the ships on the stocks. Of those 
just laid down he would say “ Let them 
alone;” but as to those nearly finished, his 
advice would be to finish them. But as to 
the second part of the Resolution, namely— 
“And that during the present year it is not 
expedient to commence the construction of any 
wooden vessels which carry guns on more than 
one deck,” 
he agreed with. The third Resolution 
declared that it was inexpedient, without 
further experience, to sanction the ex- 
penditure of any money for the purpose 
of adapting Her Majesty’s dockyards for 
the construction of iron vessels, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Totness ob- 
jected to those ships being built in the 
Royal dockyards, on the ground that they 
would necessitate the erection of enurmous 
works. He should like to know what 
works they would have to erect for them 
in Her Majesty’s dockyards which would 
not be equally necessary in private dock- 
yards, if they were to be built in the lat- 
ter? Last year the House voted large 
sums for the protection of the public dock- 
yards, in order that we might build our 
ships in safety, even if we were at war. 
Were they now prepared to Vote similar 
sums for the protection of private dock 
yards? Moreover, he thought it was the 
duty of Government to keep a check on 
the prices of private builders, by con- 
structing vessels in the Royal dockyards; 
and, for these reasons, he should vote 
against the third Resolution. 
; Mr. WHITBREAD said that, in ob- 
Jecting to the construction of iron ships at 
Chatham, the noble Earl the Member for 
Totness (Earl Gifford), argued that, when 
they were building wooden’ ships it was 
necessary to do so in the public dock yards, 
because they could not insure that con- 
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tractors would use seasoned materials, but 
that the same reason did not apply in 
the case of iron ships. The fact was that it 
did apply, and with greater force ; for the 
difference between seasoned and unseasoned 
timber was not so marked or fatal, as the 
difference between good iron and bad. So 
sensible was the noble Duke the First 
Lord of the Admiralty of the fact that 
early last autumn he appointed a Com- 
mittee to make a series of experiments on 
every description of iron that could be sub- 
mitted to them in order to ascertain the 
qualities of each in respect to the use to 
which it might be applied in the building 
of ships. That Committee had availed 
themselves of the services of some of the 
most scientific men in the country—men 
who were independent of the Admiralty. 
They had not yet reported ; but their Re- 
port would, no doubt, be a valuable one. 
As to the expenses of the buildings which 
it had been found necessary to erect 
in Chatham for the iron ship they had 
not yet exceeded about £4,000. The 
noble Lord had further stated that the 
experiment at Chatham would be of no 
service in the way of enabling hon. Gen- 
tlemen to make a comparison between 
the cost of construction at a private yard 
and that which would be incurred in one 
of the Royal dockyards. The accounts 
of the cost of constructing the iron ship 
would be kept separate. As to what had 
been said about the number of errors 
discovered in the dockyard accounts, he 
was perfectly ready to admit — indeed, 
it would be impossible to deny — that, 
though a good foundation had been laid 
for a good system of accounts, it had not 
yet—if he might use the term — reached 
a focus ; but, however defeetive they might 
have been, there was nothing in those ac- 
counts to lead hon. Gentlemen to suppose 
that the Admiralty had paid for materials 
which had not been supplied, or for labour 
which they had not received. He thought 
they were sufficiently accurate to show the 
contrary. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary for the Admiralty (Mr. 
Corry), thought that they had made a 
great mistake in building smaller iron- 
eased ships than the Warrior; and he 
would take this opportunity of correcting 
a statement that had been made as to 
the coal stowage of the various classes. 
The Warrivr’s stowage at full steam- 
ing was for seven days; that of the Re- 
sistance and Defence, at full steaming, 
for eight ; and that of the third class 
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for full steaming, five. For ordinary 
steaming the Warrior’s was fourteen days’ 
stowage ; that of the Resistance and De- 
fence sixteen ; and that for the third class 
ten. That was at least a more satisfac- 
tory account than had been given of the 
matter. Surely hon. Members would not 
have had the Government go on with 
nothing but the design of the Warrior. 
Why, last year the Warrior herself was 
gravely criticized because she was not en- 
tirely covered with armour, Surely the 
only way in which to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory result was to try different kinds of 
vessels. It had been said early in the 
debate that efficiency was the measure of 
value, and every hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken that night had pronounced the iron- 
plated ships which this country possessed 
to be as superior as was possible to any- 
thing built or building in France. When, 
they complained that some of our ships 
were too small, they should remember that 
a very large portion of the French iron 
plated vessels were very small ones; and if 
it was a fault for the packing of our ships 
to be of wood, the French ships were con- 
structed entirely of that material. As to 
floating docks he could only say that they 
were not popular with naval men; and he 
did not believe that a dock capable of 
floating the Warrior could be constructed 
for anything like £40,000. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he was 
glad his hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland had brought forward this subject. 
The discussion would do great good. His 
hon. Friend seemed to suppose that the 
question was already settled, whether wood 
or iron ships should form the navy. [Mr. 
Linpsay: No, no!] If not, then why 
entirely discontinue the building of wooden 
ships? He contended that if even the 
larger ships should be made of iron, the 
smaller vessels must be made of wood, be- 
cause, in order to obtain those fine lines 
requisite to command the necessary degree 
of speed in iron-cased vessels and the 
proper displacement, great length was 
indispensible. The noble Lord the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty had stated 
that no more wooden line-of-battle ships 
were intended to be laid down; but the 
hon. Member for Sunderland’s Resolution 
went further and said, ‘* Don’t complete 
those in hand.”” A Return had been laid 
before the House on the 18th of March, 
showing the number of ships in the course 
of construction. According to that Return 
there were ten line-of-battle ships in the 
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course of construction, and twelve smal} 
vessels. Some of the former were near} 

finished, but others were only commenced 
last year. Now, how had these ships 
come to be laid down if the noble Lord 
had arrived at that determination? Whyhad 
the Admiralty gone so far? It appeared 
that there was a system in the Admiralty 
of dividing ships into eighths; thus it was 
said five-eighths of a ship were completed, 
half an eighth completed, and one-and-.. 
half eighths were completed. These were 
vessels on the stocks. This was a ques. 
tion of expense and usefulness. He sup. 
posed these vessels would shortly be launch. 
ed, in order to make way for others ; but 
what was the use of going on with those 
of which only one-eighth had been com 
pleted? [Lord Crarence Paget: Th 

will not be proceeded with.] He was glad 
to hear that, but he supposed they would 
be taken to pieces. Would the noble Lord 
give any explanation on that point? If 
more wooden vessels were not to be built, 
the sooner iron vessels were constructed 
the better. He should also like to know 
if the iron-cased vessels were likely to give 
satisfaction? Were the Admiralty satis- 
fied that four and a half inches of iron 
would make a vessel invulnerable? Had 
they got experiments to prove that? If 
not the sooner they got them the better. 
What was the minimum of strength re- 
quired and what the minimum of cost? 
Till they had ascertained both those points 
they were to a great extent only wasting 
their money. Now a grave responsibility 
rested somewhere. So far back as 1855 





we had reason to believe that we should be 
obliged to have recourse to the introduc 
tion of iron-cased vessels into our fleet; 
and up to this moment we were absolutely 
ignorant of what thickness of iron would 
afford the necessary security. Another 
question was this—Was it best to have 
iron outside and wood within? What had 
been done to prove this? Then, again, 
at what distance would four and a half 
inches of iron give safety ? or, if four and 
a half inches were not enough, would six 
inches be enough to give invulnerability ? 
Iron casing complete from stem to stem 
should also be tried. The Warrior should 
have been completed in June last year; 
whose fault was that? To a certain ex- 
tent, perhaps, the delay was excusable. 
Some delay took place in order to con- 
struct the size of the posts. He approved 
making the portholes smaller, as that would 





give greater safety to those who were work- 
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ing the guns; but they ought to know who 
was responsible for any delay occasioned 
otherwise. The correspondence on this 
subject had been promised some time, and 
he hoped would soon be produced. 

Mz. DALGLISH said, that he thought 
those who represented the Admiralty had 
shown themselves more anxious to find 
fault with the Report of the Commission, of 
which he had been a member, than tu 
answer the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland. The noble Se- 
eretary for the Admiralty complained of a 
report having got abroad of malversation 
in the dockyards which he hinted had 
originated in the Report of the Commission. 
He should be glad if the noble Lord would 
point out a single passage in the Report 
which hinted even at malversation in the 
dockyards. With reference to the errors 
which had been discovered in the accounts 
at Woolwich Dockyard, the Report of the 
Commission expressly stated that the merit 
of discovering them belonged not to the 
Commissioners, but to Commodore Drum- 
mond. Then with regard to ships built at 
Pembroke, the cost of which had been 
estimated at £33 per ton, he found that 
of 65,000 tons, there were only 8 large 
ships and 44 vessels averaging 1,500 tons, 
so that the price of £33 was a fair aver- 
age. Before the noble Lurd was in office 
one of his charges against the Admiralty 
was that they were continnally altering 
and paring vessels in every stage of their 
progress, and he attributed the great cost 
of our ships to the want of foresight in the 
heads of the building department. Yet 
the noble Lord now proposed to put up a 
little establishment at Chatham where he 
might have the power of cutting and 
changing in order to find out what was 
the best kind of iron ship. If he would 
only go to the trade and tell them dis- 
tinetly what sort of vessel he required, 
whether as to strength, speed, or other 
qualities, they would undertake that the 
ships they supplied should perform all that 
they promised or forego their payment. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk appeared not 
tohave got over his panic about a French 
invasion. Having been to Toulon and 
Cherbourg within the last fortnight he 
(Mr. Dalglish) couid assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that his fears were groundless, as 
far as the preparations counected with 
shipbuilding in those quarters were con- 
cerned. At Toulon, one of their largest 
building yards, the French had two small 
corvettes, one frigate—wooden frigate to be 
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cased with armour plates—launched within 
the last few days, and a transport of about 
500 horse power. La Gloire was also 
there, and after passing round her he must 
say that, though he was no judge of nau- 
tical matters, he believed the iron vessels 
ordered to be built by our late Board of Ad- 
miralty would be infinitely superior to her. 
At Cherbourg they had two vessels building 
(corvettes), and a third, a steamer, which 
was to be coated with iron, lay in dock. 
They were also laying down the keel of an- 
other steamer similar to Za Gloire; but 
neither the wooden steamer lately launched 
and to be coated with iron, nor the vessel at 
Cherbourg to which he had referred were 
nearly ready, or in the same state of pro- 
gress as the Warrior. With regard to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
there was one reason, he thought, which 
should induce the Admiralty not to press on 
the completion of these large line-of-battle 
ships. It had always appeared to him 
that when steam became the motive power 
of ships instead of sails, that large three- 
decked and two-decked ships offered a great 
amount of resistance when urged against 
the wind. He would, therefore, suggest 
that the Admiralty should cut down the 
91-gun ships, of which so many were in 
course of construction, and coat them with 
iron. They would then soon have a fleet 
of iron vessels quite as strong and as well 
built as those of the French. Until that 
plan had been fairly examined he would 
recommend that the completion of these 
large line-of-battle ships should be deferred. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he thought the 
House was under great obligations to the 
hon. Member for Sunderland for having 
brought this Motion before them. The 
discussion had been so interesting, and the 
result so beneficial, that he (Mr. Horsman) 
should be very sorry if the hon. Member 
detracted from their effect, by urging the 
House to a division which must lead to a 
very false impression of the real opinion of 
the House on the question. There were 
very few hon. Members who did not sub- 
stantially agree with the spirit of his Mo- 
tion. Even on the Treasury Bench a ge- 
neral sympathy was felt for the views 
which he had expressed. The effect of 
what had been said that evening was to 
acquit the present Admiralty of all blame 
in this matter, and he (Mr. Horsman) 
thought they fully deserved that acquittal. 
He thought that whatever difference of opi- 
nion might exist in the House, they were 
agreed in this, that every subject connected 
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with the navy was now well considered, 
and thoroughly thought out, and that all 
those who were responsible to the House 
for the Administration of the Navy, acted 
upon that responsibility, feeling that every 
step which they took was carefully watch- 
ed by the House. Not long since the Ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty was a great 
mystery, and most people believed that for 
a very large expenditure we got a very 
small return. He must do the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir John Pakington) 
the justice to say that under the late Go- 
vernment that administration took a new 
start. Before he acceded to office, the 
navy had falien as low as had been ever 
known, We had no Channel fleet, and for 
the first time in the memory of any man 
living we had lost the command of the sea. 
The right hon. Member for Droitwich was 
the first Mivister to profit by the experi- 
ence of which other nations had availed 
themselves, and commenced the solution 
of the problem as to the comparatiue effi- 
ciency of iron and wooden ships. The 
hon. Member for Chatham (Sir Frederic 
Smith) said he believed it was now under- 
stood that the building of wooden ships 
would cease. He(Mr. Horsman) gathered 
that the conclusion arrived at was that the 
building of iron ships should be gradually 
increased, and that of wooden ships gra- 
dually diminished, The right hon. Ba- 
ronet went out of office, and the present 
Board of Admiralty came in. The House 
had had come experience of the Duke of 
Somerset when he was a Member of that 
House, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Expenditure. Acting on that Com- 
mittee, the noble Duke established to him- 
self a very high reputation in that House. 
The noble Lord the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty had also earned some distinction in 
the House, of which he had been frequent- 
ly reminded, often in no friendly spirit, of 
being a great naval reformer. For three 
years the noble Lord made Motions of 
which he had been reminded that evening, 
condemning the great waste of money in 
the public expenditure, and the general 
mal-administration of the navy. The two 
first Motions did not make much impres- 
sion, but the last of the three made a 
very great impression upon the House, 
and, in the opinion of many persons, great- 
ly contributed to the eircumstance of the 
noble Lord occupying the post which he 
now filled with great efficiency. The in- 
fluence of the noble Duke obtained for the 
noble Lord that Commission of Inquiry, 
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the result of whose labours the House was 
now discussing. They had the Report of 
that Commission before them, and 

had heard that evening the vindication of 
that Report by two Members of that Com. 
mission. The task they had to perform wag 
one of a somewhat delicate character, He 
(Mr. Horsman) had read the Report and 
the evidence with great care, and he 
thought the labours of the Committee dig. 
played great ability, great industry, and 
great discretion. The noble Lord (Lord 
Clarence Paget) had been charged with 
having made great promises of reform, and 
with having failed to carry out those pro. 
mises. It was said that he had exagge. 
rated the waste and extravagance and ge. 
neral mal-administration of the department, 
Well, they now had the evidence before 
them, and they had the Report, and it was 
found that every-statement which the noble 
Lord had made in that House was an un- 
derstatement, and that every portion of 
the evidence which his noble Friend had 
quoted that evening bore out the charges 
which the noble Lord had made. Every 
point which had been remarked upon 
by the Commission had been brought 
under their attention by the efforts of 
the noble Lord, the Under Secretary, 
Moreover they had the recommendations 
of the Commission founded upon the evi- 
dence of the noble Lord and upon his 
views, which were now adopted and recog: 
nized by the House. The opinions, which 
he had expresged so earnestly, so consist- 
ently, and so frequently, were now recom- 
mended to the House by the Commiasion, 
and if the recommendations of the Report 
were carried out, it was the noble Lord 
who originated them when out of office, 
and who, when in office, would have shown 
his ability and power in carrying out what 
he had originally vindicated. He (Mr. 
Horsman) felt that a new spirit had per 
vaded both the late and the present Board; 
and, therefore, when it was suggested that 
the present proposal was like a vote of cen 
sure on the existing naval administration, 
he thought that moment peculiarly inoppor 
tune for such a Motion. He had not the 
least doubt of the noble Lord’s desire to 
carry out all these reforms, but very great 
doubts as to his power to do it. Indeed, 
that so little had been accomplished during 
the period of his secretaryship was a proof 
that he lacked that power. Not many 
weeks ago he had not the power to send 6 
telegram to which the Prime Minister bad 
pledged himself in that House. Because 
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he represented the Admiralty in that 
House, some were apt to think he was 
really the head of that department, whereas, 
as they were made painfully conscious, he 
was inferior in authority even to a junior 
Lord. He had always thought it was a 
a pity that the Committee had been grant- 
ed. He thought the public mind was 
made up as to the necessity of reforms, 
and he believed the present First Lord 
and Secretary to the Admiralty could 
have undertaken those reforms, having 
all the information before them which a 
Committee could obtain, and they could 
have catried out those reforms as effi- 
ciently and more rapidly than after an 
inquiry by a Committee. As that Com- 
mittee had been appointed they must of 
course wait for the Report, but when the 
Report was made he hoped the noble Lord 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
then, whatever view the Report might take 
of his position, vindicate his own views, 
and would assert in that House his own 
views and his own powers, and would en- 
deavour to carry out those reforms which 
long ago he had been the first to point 
out as absolutely necessary. If the noble 
Lord did that he was certain to meet with 
support in that House, which would regard 
him as one of the most useful Reformers 
upon this subject who had ever sat upon 
the Treasury benches. 

Mr. W, WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that too little notice had been taken during 
the debate of the enormous amount of the 
Estimates. The only question discussed 
had been that of iron-cased ships. Now, 
he found out of these enormous Estimates 
of £12,000,000 only £755,000 was re- 
quired for the building of iron-cased ships. 
The explanations of the Secretary of the 
Admiralty to the statements of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland were not satisfac- 
tory. He was at a loss to conceive, in 
spite of all sorts of mismanagement in the 
different departments of the Admiralty, 
how such an enormous sum could have 
been expended on the navy since the end 
of the French war, as £320,000,000. 
They had spent £80,000,000 on building 
repairing slips, and £15,000,000 on dock- 
yards, although at the end of the French war 
they had nearly a thousand ships in commis- 
sion, with all the dockyards in the highest 
state of efficiency, and only one dockyard 
had been added since that period. Accord- 
Ing to the statement of the noble Lord, 
we had seventeen more line-of-battle ships 
than all the rest of Europe, and our navy 
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was exactly donble that of France. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it was ri-. 
diculous to go on increasing our expendi- 
ture year after year to prepare ourselves 
to resist French aggression. It was ad- 
mitted that the Government did not intend 
to build any more line-of-battle ships, but 
only to finish those on the stocks. He 
should, therefore, like to know upon what 
the enormous Estimate of £12,000,000 
was to be expended, when only £755,000 
was required for iron ships. No one de- 
sired more than himself to see the navy 
placed in an efficient position, but there 
had been @ most extravagant waste in the 
expenditure of public money in that de- 
partment, and until some better check was 
placed upon the Admiralty they would 
never have a thoroughly efficient navy. 
He did not blame the present Govern- 
ment more than any of its predecessors, 
but the time had now come for reform, 
and he hoped that before long they would 
have that reform. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman), has referred to the Report of the 
Commission on the Dockyards, and has ex- 
pressed w strong opinion that the noble 
Lord, the Secretary to the Admiralty, has 
completely proved before that Commission 
all the statements he made in his speeches 
in this House, when two years ago he made 
certain charges against the Admiralty, 
which at the time attracted considerable 
notice in the House. Now I have no wish 
whatever to revive questions of a contro- 
versial nature; and far less would it be 
my wish to do so, as my noble Friend has 
already addressed the House, and is con- 
sequently unable to answer anything I may 
say. It is, therefore, with pain that I ad- 
vert to what fell from my right hon. Friend; 
but the clear interests of truth and justice 
stand superior to compliment ; and I am 
sorry to be compelled to say that I cannot 
coneur in the construction which he has 
put on that part of the Report of the Com- 
mission. We have that Report before us; 
and the language which the noble Lord 
used in 1859 is recorded in the library, 
and must be fresh in the recollection of 
many Members, and I say that the Report 
of the Commission does not uphold the lan- 
guage of the noble Lord. And it confir- 
mation of this I may state that there is in 
the blue book a special memorandum writ- 
ten by Admiral Robinson, the present Con- 
troller of the Navy, who succeeded Sir 
Baldwin Walker in the position which the 
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latter filled with so much ability for many 
years—lI find in that memorandum distinct 
reference to the language of my noblé 
Friend in that speech, and a most dis- 
tinct declaration that the noble Lord had 
failed to establish the statements he had 
made. I am sorry to be obliged to advert 
to this point, and I would not have done 
so but for the unqualified language in which 
the right hon. Member for Stroud expressed 
himself. I do not say the Report casts any 
censure upon the noble Lord, but it does 
not bear out his statements. At the time 
the noble Lord made those statements I 
questioned their accuracy, and expressed 
my wish that they should be tested by a 
Committee. I did not impute anything, 
for 1 had no doubt that my noble Friend 
believed the statements he made were ac- 
curate ; but I entertained an opinion that 
they were made upon insufficient grounds. 
Those statements have been tested by a 
Royal Commission, and, as far as I can 
gather from the Report, they have been 
fouad to be erroneous. I will not enter 
further upon that point, except to sub- 
scribe to the approbation that has been ex- 
pressed of the manner in which the Com- 
missioners performed their duty. It per- 
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formed a difficult duty with impartiality and 
ability, and the Report it presented to the 


House is a most valuable document, throw- 
ing great light on the former administration 
of the navy, and likely to prove a guide in 
those future reforms of the naval adminis- 
tration which all parties seem to require. 
Sir, having thus briefly adverted to the 
subject of that Commission, 1 wish, in the 
few observations I desire to address to the 
House, to refer to the Motion of my hon, 
Friend, the Member for Sunderland. I 
wish, in the first place, to express my great 
satisfaction that the Motion has been made, 
for I think it is a very valuable Motion. 
My hon. Friend introduced it with his 
usual ability, and it touches on a subject 
which I think it was most desirable to have 
brought under the consideration of the 
House of Commons. But I am sorry to 
say that I think the answer of my noble 
Friend, the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
has not been so clear on the subject as it 
should have been. I am not sure that I 
myself understand now, and I doubt whe- 
ther the House understands, what the real 
position of the Admiralty with regard to 
this question is. The real question raised 
by the hon. Member for Sunderland is, how 
far, in the present state of doubt, both as 
to the construction of iron-covered ships 
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and especially the construction of Her Ma. 
jesty’s ships—how far the Admiralty pro- 
pose to proceed and persevere in the build. 
ing of wooden line-of-battle ships. That 
is the real question at issue, and I do not 
at this moment understand what the anawer 
of the Admiralty is. Iam very sorry that 
both of the members of the Admiralty in 
this House have spoken, as I am afraid no 
member of that Board will follow them. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Perhaps 
I can elucidate the statement. The ques. 
tion was, whether we were to cease building 
line-of-battle ships—cease building and eon. 
verting. We are not going on with those 
line-of- battle ships. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I am afraid 
my noble Friend’s explanation will need 
another speech. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: We are 
not going on with the line-of-battle ships; 
we are only converting. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : Still I do 
not understand what our position is. The 
noble Lord talked again and again, and told 
us again and again to-night of sixty-seven 
line-of-battle ships. I appeal to the House 
if that were not so. Now it is notorious 
that we have not sixty-seven—we have at 
this moment, I believe—I speak under eor- 
rection—I believe at this moment we have 
afloat somewhere about, if not exactly, filty- 
three line-of-battle ships. Now there isa 
very broad difference between fifty-three 
and sixty-seven, and what I wish to put to 
the House is this, that the speech of the 
noble Lord and the speech of the hon, Gen- 
tleman, the Lord of the Admiralty, who 
followed him, have left the House com- 
pletely in ignorance as to what is to be 
our real strength of wooden line-of-battle 
ships. Fifty-three I believe to be our pre- 
sent strength. Sixty-seven would be our 
strength if every ship now on the stocks 
was to be completed, but the noble Lord 
tells us ‘that they are not to be com- 
pleted. Then, I ask him, how many are 
to be completed, and what is to be our 
force of wooden line-of-battle ships? I 
think that is a question upon which we 
have a right to have a clearer answer than 
we have yet received from the noble Lord. 
This is no new question. The attention of 
Parliament has been devoted to it for years 
past. It is a double question. It is not 
confined to this question of iron ships, of 
which we have heard so much to-night. 
The noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty has himself been the person who 
raised in former years another question of 
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t importance, bearing directly on this 
Fotion to-night — the question, I mean, 
whether or not, irrespective of the armour- 
eovered ships, the question whether or not 
the new invention with regard to artillery 
has not virtually set aside those great two- 
deckers and three-deckers to which we 
have so much trusted heretofore, and whe- 
ther or not it would be expedient hereafter 
to confine our most powerful ships to ships 
ofone deck ? That is a question indepen- 
dent of armour-covered ships, and it is a 
question, as I said before, in which the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
himself has borne a conspicuous part. I 
believe he was one of the first persons to 
recommend the discontinuance of the line- 
of-battle ships. What was the policy of 
the late Board of Admiralty ? That policy 
was that whatever inventions might take 
place in future— whatever might be our 
discoveries — whatever might be our de- 
cisions with regard to single-deck ships, 
or iron-covered ships, the duty of the Go- 
yernment of that day, looking to the state 
of Europe at that time, was to see that 
England was safe according to the nautical 
experience of the present time. We, there- 
fore, determined to strengthen the naval 
force of the country as we best might. 
The decision then arrived at was not to 
exceed sixty wooden line-of-battle ships, 
and that when we arrived at that number 
to pause and see how far the discovery of 
iron-casing might supersede the old sys- 
tem of building line-of-battle ships. I am 
sorry, therefore, that the noble Lord was 
not more clear as to the intentions of 
the Admiralty on this point. If 1 correctly 
understood him, those intentions are to 
finish a certain number of ships now on the 
stocks, but not to go to the full extent of 
sixty-seven, although we have heard con- 
stantly from the Admiralty that sixty-seven 
was to be the number of the line-of-battle 
ships. I hope we shall receive some ex- 
planation upon that point, and whether 
there are to be fifty-three as the number 
now stands, or sixty, or sixty-seven. | will 
merely add with regard to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland that I 
join in the wish expressed by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud, that 
he will not press this Motion to a division. 
From what I have already said the hon. 
Gentleman will perceive that I quite agree 
in the principle of his first Resolution. I 
think there is a point which, considering 
the present state of the artef ship-build- 
ing, and the present state of our knowledge 





on that subject, beyond which the Ad- 
miralty ought not to carry on the con- 
struction of those ships. But looking at 
the present state of affairs, and the pre- 
sent state of Europe, I should be very 
sorry to give a vote in favour of the Resolu- 
tions, which I think would be liable to 
misinterpretation, and would, in fact, take 
out of the hands of the Executive one of 
those questions which above all ought to 
be left to their discretion. Of course, it is 
perfectly competent for us to express our 
opinion in this House on the way that dis- 
cretion is exercised; but I am not pre- 
pared to give a vote the effect of which 
would be clearly to put a stop to the fur- 
ther proceedings of the Admiralty in the 
way of ship-building. I am not prepared 
to take that course. I must add, with re- 
gard to the last Resolution—the third— 
that I certainly am quite unable to vote in 
favour of that Resolution.’ I have already 
expressed my opinion that the Admiralty 
have done wisely and done well in trying 
the experiment of building one of these 
iron ships in their own dockyards. There- 
fore, to the last Resolution of the hon. 
Gentleman it is impossible that 1 could 
give my vote. I find no fault with the 
Admiralty. On the contrary, I think they 
are entitled to credit for having deter- 
mined to try the experiment of building 
one ship in their own yard, to compare the 
cost with that of building in a private yard. 
But I would advert for a moment to what 
fell from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto) with reference 
to the different classes of iron ships ordered 
by the late and present Admiralty. He 
has stated that some of those recently 
constructed will not steam more than eight 
knots per hour. I was glad to hear the 
Secretary to the Admiralty deny that 
statement ; but I must say that his answer 
was not that which I should have wished 
to hear. He stated that the two smallest 
ships, the Defence and the Resistance, 
were calculated to go eleven knots an 
hour, and two—those two of 4,000 tons— 
would go twelve. But the noble Lord, in 
the course of his speech, used this ex- 
pression, ‘‘The ship with the greatest 
speed is the ship which will have the 
greatest advantage over her opponent.” 
Then, why do the Admiralty consent to 
build ships of avowedly inferior speed ? 
I think this point of the statement of the 
noble Lord was highly unsatisfactory. 
Why was it that the late Board of Ad- 
miralty determined to order ships of 
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6,000 tons? Sir, we were unwilling to 
order ships of that size; we felt the great 
responsibility of ordering ships of that size ; 
the expense was enormous ; the experiment 
was undoubtedly one attended with much 
risk and much uncertainty. And why did 
we adopt it? Solely because we found, by 
the highest and best authorities, that we 
could not combine all the elements essen- 
tial to a man-of-war in a vessel of a smaller 
size than 6,000 tons. The present Board 
have decided upon building smaller ships ; 
at what sacrifice? The sacrifice of that 
speed which the noble Lord in his speech 
to-night declared was the first and most 
essential requisite. I cannot help fearing 
that the present Admiralty have committed 
a most serious mistake in building these 
smaller and slower ships, The noble Lord 
said we had no experience to guide us 
with regard to these vessels. Why, Sir, 
that is perfectly true; we are proceeding 
in the dark. We have not yet had one of 
these vessels at sea. The Warrior was 
first launched. We are now in the fourth 
month since she was launched, and I un- 
derstand that at this moment her plates are 
not fixed on her, and that months will elapse 
before she will be ready to go to sea, She 
was not launched until six months after 
the time she ought to have been, and 
she is not likely to go to sea before a late 
period of the summer. I think that a most 
serious disadvantage. The Admiralty are 
still building. Why do they not get out 
one of these ships, and test what her sea- 
geing qualities are? Why has all this 
time been lost? Perhaps the noble Lord 
will tell us the reason why the Warrior 
has not yet got her armour on—why her 
plates are not on? I have been told that 
the reason is that the Board of Admiralty 
are waiting while the tonguing and groov- 
ing plan is applied. This is an experiment 
carried on at an enormous cost and of very 
doubtful result, and that is the reason, I 
am told, why the Warrior is without the 
ig so essential to complete her. My 

on. Friend opposite (Sir Joseph Paxton) 
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alluded to the enormous weight of wood 
laced in the Warrior between what is 
called the skin of the ship and the outer 


armour. I will not venture to contradict 
my hon. Friend, but my information leads 
me to believe he has greatly exaggerated 
the weight of that wood. He spoke of 
1,000 tons. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON: 400 tons of 
wood and 600 tons of iron. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : 
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stood my hon. Friend to speak of the 
weight of wood between the outer armogp 
and the skin of the ship. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON: The wood 
in the construction of the ship before you 
come to the iron, I believe, is 1,000 tons, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I do not 
know what wood my hon. Friend refers to, 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON: The wood 
in the hull and in the decks. 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON: I believe 
that must be a great exaggeration. I have 
always understood that the whole weight, 
including the armour, would be 1,200 tons 
—1,000 tons the iron and 200 tons of in- 
tervening wood. Now my hon. Friend said 
that instead of having wood it would be 
better to have the whole thickness of the 
armour of iron, That is just one of the 
questions now being discussed by the 
scientific men of the day. The noble Lord 
referred to the proceedings of the Institu. 
tion of Naval Architects. I have read the 
proceedings of that Institution with great 
interest, and one question they have con- 
sidered is, whether it would not be better 
in the construction of these ships to make 
one thickness of iron serve all the pur- 
poses of defence? There is a diversity of 
opinion on this subject, and as yet we are 
in the infancy of the question. How neces- 
sary is it, therefore, that the Adwiralty 
should proceed with boldness, I admit, but 
at the same time with caution ; and, above 
all, how necessary is it that some of these 
ships should be practically tested at sea, 
so that we uiay ascertain the best form of 
construction. There is no other point to 
which I wish to advert except that on 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Finsbury appeared to think the Admiralty 
were deserving of censure—namely, the 
Vote for an increased stock of timber in 
our dockyards, Now, Sir, I cannot coneur 
in that expression of censure. I believe 
that the Admiralty has acted wisely in ask- 
ing for this Vote, and that an increased 
stock of timber is necessary to meet the 
emergencies that may arise. I confess I 
see no prospect of an abandonment of those 
wooden ships. Onur frigates for the most 
part, I think, must be still constructed of 
wood. I hope, then, that this House will 
acquiesce in the demand for an increased 
stock of timber in our yards. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Norfolk (Mr, Ben- 
tinck) has spokea truly when he compared 
the state of our dockyards with that of 
the French yards, where there is a most 
abundant stock of timber on hand, and 
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which places that Power in a much better | under these circumstances we were called 

ition than we have been in to meet any | on to maintain a navy double that of all 
eventualities that may arise. other countries combined, He was at a 

Mr. FINLAY said, that having now | loss to understand what could be the ob- 
arrived at a very important epoch in the | ject of France in getting together so large 
history of the navy they ought to be care-|a naval force. She had few colonies to 
ful to adopt the most efficient system that | defend, and he could not understand why 
could be devised. He thought the House | she should want 37 line-of-battle ships and 
would be disposed to approve of the first of | 45 large frigates and corvettes, except to 
these Resolutions, which declared that there intimidate other countries, She would 
ought to be no further expenditure on | have to go a long way before she intimi- 
wooden line-of-battle ships ; mn that he en- | dated England. He gave every credit to 
tirely agreed. As to the class of iron ‘the right hon, Baronet (Sir John Paking- 
ships it would be most desirable to build ton) for having placed the Warrior and 
there was great diversity of opinion, and | Black Prince on the stocks. He had 
he thought further experiments ought to visited the Warrior and thought her a re- 
be made before they laid out much more | markably fine model of a vessel, but he 
money on that score. Some Gentlemen | found she could only carry six and a half 
had praised the Warrior as being a per-|day’s coal; that a great part of her bow 
fect specimen of naval architecture. Now, | and stern was unprotected, and that she 
for his own part, though he was not a/ drew a large draught of water, twenty- 
scientific or a professional man, he had seven feet, which last was a great disad- 
paid some attention to the subject, and he | vantage. For the complete protection of 
thought there was great reason to doubt | our shores and to meet all exigencies, we 
whether, in all respects, that class of required, in addition, a class of small ves- 
vessels was so perfect as to justify them in ‘sels. Ina great measure he agreed with 
resting the honour and the safety of the | the hon. Member for Sunderland as to 
country upon it. He did not mean to con- | stopping the further building of wooden 
demn the Warrior, which had many ex- line of-battle ships; but if those already 
cellent qualities, but might also be found | under construction and conversion were far 


to have some defects, when sent out to sea. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: At a period 
when science is making fresh advances 
hitherto unexampled, and other maritime 
nations are strengthening their navies in 
proportion, no caution can be too great in 
a timely consideration of the construction 
of our ships before they are commenced, 
Economy and retrenchment he was ready 
to admit must be employed in careful fore- 
thought before incurring expense, but only 
so far as was compatible with the efficiency 
of the navy and the integrity of the Em- 
pire. The noble Lord the Seeretary of 
the Admiralty had enumerated the naval 
strength of certain foreign nations which 
provided, he said, 50 line-of-battle ships, 
while we had 67. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Pakington) had put our 
ships down at 53 only, though he admitted 
that, including those on the stocks, we 
might have 67, But if we possessed 67, 
the number was not more than was de- 
manded by the exigencies and necessities 
of the country. Consider the number of 
our colonies and dependencies. They 
bumbered, he believed, about 50. Then 
look, likewise, at the vast extent of our 
commerce, Wherever a ship could float, 
there was to be found a British flag, and 


| advanced, they ought to be finished. He 
disagreed entirely with him on his third 
proposition. The hon. Gentleman had ob- 
jected to building iron-cased ships in our 
Royal dockyards or making any prepara- 
tions for such purpose; he suggested the 
building them in private yards on the Clyde, 
the Mersey, and the Thames, but he (Ad- 
miral Walcott) must call the attention of 
the House to the cireumstance that France 
possessed the important ports of Cher- 
bourg and Brest, which lay opposite our 
coast and in which she built iron-cased 
ships. Incase, then, of a war with France 
and an engagement between the fleets, 
necessitating each to return to their re- 
spective harbours for repairs, judge the 
risk and disadvantage in which the coun- 
try would be placed, did we not possess in 
our dockyards both at that time, and, in- 
deed, at all other times, plant and ap- 
pliances both for building and repairing 
our iron-built ships. No greater ill could 
arise in loss of valuable, and, probably 
momentous, time if driven to the neces- 
sity of sending these ships round to the 
private yards on the Clyde, the Mersey, 
and the Thames for repairs. He must, 
therefore, insist on the expediency of adap- 





ting our Royal dockyards to the full pur- 
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pose he had named, in opposition to the 
third Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland. He looked as carefully and 
as atixiously to the taxation of the country 
as any man, but he held an efficient navy 
in the light of an insurance, and never 
would he consent to put any question of 
money in comparison with the risk of 
losing the command of the sea and the 
maintenarice of the proud pre-eminence 
this country hitherto had enjoyed amongst 
the first nations of the earth. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that as he had al- 
ready obtained his object in the discussion 
which had taken place, he would ask leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL explained that 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had been misunderstood by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich, What his noble Friend had 
said with regard to what was to be done 
this year was that no progress would be 
made with those line-of-battle ships which 
were being built ; but with respect to those 
which were being converted their conver- 
sion would be completed. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.”” 


AFFAIRS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
RESOLUTION. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, that he 
rose to call attention to the state of affairs 
in the North Island of New Zealand. 
Under the Treaty of Waitangi the rights of 
British subjects were given to the New 
Zealand people, and the local rights affect- 
ing property were guaranteed in their in- 
tegrity as then existing, and amongst these 
was a tribal right by which no native could 
sell any portion of land without the consent 
of the chief of the community to which he 
belonged. There was also a block of land 
on the Waitara river of about 600 acres, 
upon the sale of which, without his consent, 
William King, as chief of the Ngatiawas, 
had a veto, which he had distinetly exer- 
cised. The Waikatos had been partly in 
possession of this land through a successful 
inroad, made during the absence of the 
bulk of the tribe of Ngatiawa, though a 
portion of the latter had still remained 
thereon, and the rest intended to return, 
and did so return. At the instigation of 
certain colonists, the Government had an- 
nounced its readiness to purchase more 
land from the natives. At a meeting 


Admiral Walcott 





which took place subsequently, a 
named Teira, himself : Noatinee ae 
clared his willingness to sell the disputed 
land to the Government. Now that map 
was only a member of the subordinate body, 
and, therefore he had no right to dispose 
of any land without the consent of his 
chief, and that chief was William King, 
Such was the origin of the unhappy differ. 
ences that had arisen in the island, The 
papers laid before the House contained 
evidence to show that great injustice had 
been done to the aborigines. They com. 
plained bitterly that, while we professed to 
have given them the rights of British citi. 
zens, we had failed to discharge towards 
them many of the duties of Government, but 
allowed murderous conflicts to be carried 
on among them without check. The colo. 
nists were anxious to get more land, though 
they had already what seemed to be quite 
enough for their purposes—namely, about 
27,000,000 acres, of which some 7,000,000 
were in the North Island, and, from the 
papers, it would appear that the Govern. 
ment out there were acting under pressure; 
but when William King refused to allow 
the land to be sold the proper course would 
have been to refer the matter home to the 
Colonial Secretary to see whether or not 
he approved of land being taken under 
such circumstances, It was hardly worth 
while, in order to obtain a few hundred 
acres in addition to what had already been 
ceded to them, for the Government to pre- 
cipitate hostilities with the natives, He 
thought they had not set such an example 
to the natives as might be expected, con- 
sidering their position, and that the doc- 
trines taught them by missionaries had not 
been carried out. The commandment, 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
goods,’’ had not been observed. The case 
would not bear examination. They were 
told that 5,000 troops would be required 
for the defence of the colonists, and it was 
uncertain who would have to pay the cost. 
Some years ago he had protested against 
guaranteeing a loan of £500,000 to New 
Zealand, obtained in a manner he would 
not stop to characterize, and now he feared 
they would be also required to pay a heavy 
bill for a war which had arisen out of & 
gross blunder and a gross injustice. There 
could be no better opportunity than, on 
going into Committee of Supply, for asking 
the House to hesitate before endorsing the 
conduct of the Government. 

Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
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of the Question, in order to add the words while, 
this House is pre red to contribute all the aid in 
its power to the Executive in putting down re- 
bellion in Her Majesty’s Colony of New Zealand, 

having regard to the Treaty of Waitangi, it 
would rejoice to hear that the difficult and com- 
plicated question of the title to the block of land 
at the Waitara is to be the subject of inquiry be- 
fore a special tribunal immediately on the re- 
assertion of the Queen’s authority,’ ””—instead 


f. 
“Qontien proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.” 
a CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the hon. Gentleman had merely given 
notice of his intention to call the attention 
of the House to this subject, and had not 
jntimated to the Government the terms or 
the nature of the proposition with which 
he had concluded his speech. The hon. 
Baronet had taken for granted all the 
points at issue. It was not proved, but 
the hon. Baronet had assumed that the Go- 
vernment of New Zealand supported by 
the Government at home, had committed 
gross blunder and a gross injustice in 
these dealings with the native chiefs. Any 
one who read the ample blue book on New 
Zealand affairs, in a candid spirit would 
come to a different conclusion. The hon. 
Baronet represented a very small party in 
New Zealand who had strongly objected to 
the proceedings of the Governor and of 
the Reierunet. But the result of dis- 
cussion by a free Parliament and a free 
press in the colony itself had been to ap- 
prove the policy of the Government by 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses 
of the Legislature, and, he believed, by a 
majority of the missionary body, a portion 
of whom had very zealously advocated the 
cause of the native chiefs. A very power- 
ful portion of the clergy of the Church of 
England warmly advocated the cause of 
the chief William King, and they did so 
beyond the bounds of moderation, and with 
azeal which blinded them to the true me- 


rits of the case, and made them unjust 


to their countrymen. There were many 
clergymen who did not concur in these 
views, and the missionaries of the Wes- 
leyan, and of every other denomination, in- 
cluding those resident on the spot where 
the disturbance—which no one regretted 
more than Her Majesty’s Government— 
had taken place, gave a hearty support to 
the policy of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. Such had been the result of dis- 
cussions in New Zealand itself—discussions 
which had been conducted with so much 
ability and moderation that hardly any- 
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thing could possibly be added on either 
side of the question, as might be seen by 
reference to the reports of the debates in 
the Legislature which were inserted, though 
it was unusual to insert them in the blue 
book. The hon. Baronet assumed that 
the Government, in the purchase of a small 
portion of land, had violated the Treaty of 
Waitangi by setting aside the right known 
as the tribal right. It appeared, however, 
from the evidence of Mr. M‘Lean, the 
head of the native land purchase depart- 
ment, and who was a most competent au- 
thority, that there was no such invariable 
right as that alleged. It was true that 
land in New Zealand was held under a 
tribal and joint oceupation; but this com- 
munistic and joint occupation was of the 
most varying character. It might in 
some cases extend to the whole tribe; in 
most, however, it was confined to smaller 
communities, to families and small pro- 
prietaries of that description. Indeed, if 
anything was more evident than another 
it was that there was no definite, precise 
rule of tribal title ; that no such rule could 
be found in the treaty, and that the con- 
sent of all the proprietors which was neces- 
sary, had been obtained. The Treaty of 
Waitangi had been interpreted in the most 
liberal way by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of New Zealand, and 
every doubt which had arisen in its con- 
struction had been decided in favour of the 
natives. The acquisition of native land in 
the case in question had been obtained 
with the full and free consent of the own- 
ers of the land, although the land itself 
was wild and valueless to the proprietors, 
being only valuable when acquired by Eu- 
ropeans. It was believed that the chief of 
the tribe in the Taranaki district had no 
right whatever to forbid the sale of land, 
and certainly that right had never been 
acknowledged by any Governor since Eng- 
lish rule was established in New Zealand. 
The land concerning which the dispute had 
arisen had really been bought two ur three 
times over, and he believed that it was 
owing only to the want of power on the 
part of the English Government to enforce 
their rights that the question had been 
kept open so beng. Twenty years ago the 
Taranaki district was conquered by the 
Waikatos ; and the ground was purchased 
by the New Zealand Company not only 
from the Waikatos, but also from the resi- 
dent tribe of the Ngatiawa, to which Wil- 
liam King belonged. The purchase was 
investigated by the Lands Purchase Com- 


R 
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missioner. Mr. Spain, who, although with 
a strong bias in favour of native claims, 
decided on that occasion for the New Zea- 
land Company. Governor FitzRoy, how- 
ever, refused to carry out the award of the 
Commissioner solely upon the ground that 
compensation ought to have been provided 
for several of the owners of the Jand who 
were absentees at the time of the transae- 
tion. For that refusal Governor FitzRoy 
was censured and recalled by the right 
hon. Gentleman who was now Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and who was then at the 
head of the Colonial Office. Governor Grey, 
who succeeded him, endeavoured, as far as 
his power went—and in such a case it was 
a question of power no less than right— 
to give effect to the award of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Spain. Subsequently, there had 
been various other purchases of land in the 
Taranaki district by the Government of 
New Zealand, every one of which had 
been effected in the same manner by the 
same agents, and on the same principles 
as that which William King had resist- 
ed. That was proved cvnclusively by 


the documents in the blue book, and by | 


the evidence of the head of the Lands 
Purchase Department. In none of these 
cases was there the slightest recognition 
of William King’s right to put a veto on 
the disposal of land, nor was he even con- 
sulted on the subject. It was impossible 
that the tribe at large could pronounce 
against the sale of land to Europeans, be- 
cause they were a tribe which had been 
not only conquered, but were broken up 
and dispersed in various parts of the coun- 
try, and were not represented by any head, 
for King had never been acknowledged by 
them as chief. The question of the sale 
of land had given rise to a very excited con- 
troversy among the natives of that part of 
the island, one party taking the enlighten- 
ed view that it was for the interest neither 
of the natives nor the settlers that the 
former should retain possession of tracts 
of waste land ; and the other, with William 
King at their head, doing everything in 
their power to prevent the acquisition of 
land by Europeans. The feelings of King 
himself on this question were illustrated 
by the intention which he avowed upon 
one occasion to his follower of burning 
his enemies, as he called those who were 
willing to sell land to the settlers, over 
a slow fire, and which he was prevented 
from carrying into effeet only by the in- 
tervention of the English Government. 
The dispute really did not rest on any 
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technical points, but involved the broad 
question whether Queen Victoria was Sovg. 
reign of the country. In 1859, Governgp 
Gore Browne announced that he was will, 
ing to purchase land from all parties who 
could show an undisputed title to the land, 
and that he was determined to put dowg 
all attempts to intimidate natives from 
selling their land who wished to do 49, 
The consequence of that proclamation wag 
the present quarrel. A chief named Teirg 
offered some land for sale to the Gover. 
ment. He represented the joint resident 
owners of the land to the number of seventy, 
all of whom were desirous of disposing of 
it to the Government. The bargain as to 
this tract of land was made precisely in 
the same manner in which similar proceed. 
ings were usually conducted in New Zea. 
land. There was a gathering of some of 
the leading men. William King, who was 
present, while asserting no claim to the 
land, declared that he would never permit 
it to be sold, and then abruptly left the 
meeting with all his people. Had King 
submitted any legal claim to the land, it 
would have been duly entertained under 
the terms of the Treaty of Waitangi, 
but he chose simply to set the English 
Government at defiance, and to put ape 
remptory veto on the sale. That view was 
confirmed by a most impartial authority, 
the present Chief Justice of New Zealand, 
as would be seen in his speech in the Le 
gislative Council. The secret of William 
King’s conduct was, that for some years, 
before the native king movement was set 
on foot, he had been at the head of a league 
established in the neighbourhood of Ts 
ranaki for preventing the sale of land to 
Europeans and the extension of the Eng. 
lish boundaries ; and it was not as the 
head of a tribe, but as the chief of 
that confederation that he had resorted 
to arms, to prevent willing owners from 
selling their land to Europeans, He had 
done more. The moment he found that 
the Governor was prepared to assert his 
rights, he joined the native king movement, 
and placed himself and his territory under 
the protection of the so-called Maori king. 
Throughout the blue book there would be 
found no evidence of any expression of 
native feeling as to the violation of tribal 
right being the cause of the war, @ com 
plaint which had been invented for them 
by the ingenuity of their European advo 
eates in New Zealand and in this eout- 
try; the sole idea in the native mind 
was that it was a contest between the 
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native king league on the one hand, and 
Her Majesty’s authority and supremacy 
on the other. The only question which 
was asked by the portion of the Wai- 
kato tribe which had joined the rebels 
was whether the land at Taranaki was 
placed under the native king before or 
after the Governor’s purchase. If it was 
purchased before William King placed him- 
self under the Maori sovereign, they said 
they would have nothing to do with it; but 
ifafterwards, they should consider it part of 
their dominions, and would endeavour by 
force of arms to retake it. It was said by 
the most able opponents of the Governor’s 
conduct that this disputed land title ought 
to have been decided by some other tribu- 
nal. The answer to that was, that this 
purchase had been conducted upon the 
same principles and by the same agents as 
any other purchase of land in New Zea- 
jand. The suggestion that a court of 
justice should have decided upon these 
claims was founded upon an entire misap- 
prehension of the. cireumstances of the 
country and of the state of the native 
mind. Although the Treaty of Waitangi 
promised to the New Zealanders all the 
privileges of British subjects, the natives 
had not yet learnt to value those privi- 
leges, and would not submit to the du- 
ties which their possession would impose 
upon them. The Governors had never 
had sufficient power to enforce English 
law or the Queen’s jurisdiction in the 
native districts, and the consequence 
was that in all transactions between 
Europeans and natives the Queen’s sove- 
reignty was of no avail, and all ques- 
tions, such as the restoration of stolen pro- 
perty, the apprehension of criminals, and, 
still more, the purchase of land, had to be 
made matters of negotiation through the 
principal chiefs or the missionaries, with- 
out any assertion of the Queen’s authority 
or any order of a court. However de- 
sirable it might be to establish a court for 
the settlement of these questions, the diffi- 
culties in the way of the adoption of such 
a course were enormous; nor would William 
King have paid any more attention or defer- 
ence to the Judge of such a court than he did 
to the native commissioners deputed by the 
Governor. This purchase was negotiated 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty 
of Waitangi, and in the same manner as 
all others had been; it was conducted by 
the same gentleman,—a man of the highest 

ter, who had purchased millions of 
aeres for the Government, and it would 
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have been as fortunate as all the others had 
turned out, but for the fact that there was 
in existence a powerful native organization 
direeted against the authority of the British 
Crown. But for the Maori king league, 
William King would never have ventured 
to treat the Governor with defiance; and 
it was equally certain that, such a league 
existing, a contest must sooner or later 
have taken place between the Governor 
and the natives who supported it. The 
claims put forward by William King and 
his supporters were so extravagant that 
they were utterly repudiated by many of 
the chiefs; they amounted simply to an as- 
sertion against the Crown and against the 
interests of the natives themselves of the 
counter rights of the so-called Maori king. 
It was as much in the interest of the 
natives as of the colonists that the New 
Zealand Government resisted this move- 
ment, because nothing could be more fatal 
to the interests of the colony than that it 
should be kept in a state of disturbance by 
the vain attempt to assert a separate na- 
tive sovereignty. He could not answer 
for the unscrupulous feelings of individual 
Europeans, but there certainly was no dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to treat the natives with harshness or 
injustice. The debates of the New Zea- 
land Legislature, and the opinions of lead- 
ing politicians in that colony, were all 
opposed to the separation of native inte- 
rests from those of the European resi- 
dents; and a great deal of respect was 
shown both to native feelings and native 
claims. It was impossible to conceive a 
more difficult position than that in which 
the Governor of New Zealand was placed. 
Obliged to act under a Constitution which 
appeared to have been framed in forgetful- 
ness of the existence of large native tribes 
within the dominions to which it was in- 
tended to apply, he was the head of an 
ultra-popular Government, in which the ex- 
ecutive, where it ought to be strong, was 
essentially weak. He had not that com- 
wand of funds enjoyed by Sir George Grey 
and his predecessors for the purpose of 
conciliating the natives and for promoting 
native objects. The revenues of the colony, 
with trifling exceptions, and even the sums 
raised by the sale of waste lands belonging 
to the Crown, were at the disposal of the 
Legislature; while his power was broken 
up and frittered away by the institution of 
provincial Governments, the heads of which 
were not his delegates, but were elected 
by universal suffrage, and were often his 
R 2 
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political opponents. So far from assisting 
and supporting his measures, they were 
often incited to oppose them by feelings 
of opposition to him or his Ministers. 
In the difficult position in which he was 
placed the present Governor, he believed, 
had acted as a man of honour, of hu- 
manity, and of discretion ; his efforts 
had always been directed in their behalf 
against any encroachments by the New 
Zealand Legislature, and he had never 
been a consenting party to any transac- 
tion inconsistent with the rights guaran- 
teed to them by treaty. His policy had 
been sanctioned by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the educated classes in the colony, 
both in and out of Parliament. The re- 
presentatives of the middle island, in which 
no conflicting interests existed—a most in- 
telligent and enlightened set of gentle- 
men—unanimously supported the views 
on which he had acted; and at a native 
conference held last year it was decided, 
with hardly a dissentient voice, that the 
Governor was in the right. If he had 
been guilty of anything like the con- 
duct imputed to him in violating the 
treaty the country would have been in 
a flame from one end to the other. Under 
these circumstances, he held it was the 
duty of the Home Government to give 
their support to the Governor. 
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jured the colonists, must ruin the nating 
race; and to extend as soon and as la 

as possible the blessings of British law and 
of equal dealing to all classes of Her Mg. 
jesty's subjects in New Zealand. 

Mr. SELWYN said, that after the cours 
which had been taken by the Government, 
a grave responsibility devolved upon the 
House and especially on those Members 
who had been honoured by communiga. 
tions from the colony, as they were bound 
to do all in their power to prevent the 
continuance of that unhappy war, which 
might otherwise spread till it assumed the 
disastrous character of that most fearfyl 
of all wars—a war of extermination be- 
tween two races both subject to the same 
Crown. With regard to the objection 
made to the Motion for want of notice, 
the requisitions it contained had been em. 
bodied in the Resolutions of the Chureh 
Missionary Society, which were submitted 
to the noble Duke at the head of the Co 
lonial Office before the meeting of Parlig. 
ment, and, therefore, he thought the hon, 
Gentleman had no right to complain o 
that score. He was glad to hear the 
desire professed by the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies on the part of the Go 
vernment to support the noble declara- 
tion of Lord Derby that it was the duty 


His hon. ; of England to maintain with a strict and 


Friend suggested that a commission should | impartial hand the Treaty of Waitangi, 


be sent out. 


Did he mean that while! Everyone must admit, however, that the 


the natives were in arms anything was | actions of the Colonial Government had 
to be done to weaken the authority of; been such as to induce the suspicion that 
the Governor and to lead the natives to it did not intend to adhere to the treaty, 
suppose that if they only held out long, and Her Majesty’s Government had in 
enough they would succeed in their mis-| curred a serious responsibility in deelin- 


guided endeavours? Could any policy be 
conceived which would be fraught with 
more miserable consequences ? As he had 
before stated, no intention existed to vio- 
late, in any way, the rights secured by 
treaty to the chiefs. This just policy had 
been inculeated in despatches sent out by 
his noble Friend, and the instructions 
would be repeated if necessary. The 
Governor had endeavoured, and was en- 
deavouring, to steer between two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand he was bound 
to consult, and on no account to sacrifice, 
the interests of the colonists. On the other 
hand, he was bound scrupulously to respect 
the claims of the natives, while setting his 
face against the morbid advocacy of their 
supposed rights and feelings. The duty of 
the British Government was clear. It was 
to put an end at as early a period as possi- 
ble fo these hostilities, which, if they in- 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 





ing to make a declaration in the name of 
the Queen and the Home Government that 
the treaty would be maintained. [Mr. 
C. Fortescue: I did not mean to decline 
that.] He was glad to hear it, because he 
thought it was the first step towards s 
pacification of the natives. He would not 
read the treaty again, but he would ask the 
House to bear in mind these two points. 
First, that it secured, not only the indi- 
vidual rights of the natives, but also all 
the property which they collectively pos 
sessed ; and, secondly, that it gave the 
option to the natives to hold their pro 
perty as long as they desired to retain it 
Now, two blue books were published last 
Session which contained matter even more 
important in regard to this question than 
the blue book of this year to which the 
hon. Gentleman had exclusively directed 
his attention, and which appeared to have 
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been prepared to meet a particular pur- 
. In considering the rights which the 
natives of New Zealand collectively pos- 
sessed it was important to remember that 
they were men who had exaggerated no- 
tions of the value of their possessions, and 
who were well informed upon the bounda- 
ries of the possessions of each tribe. It 
was a point of honour to preserve them, 
though as to the ownership of land 
within the boundaries there was more con- 
fusion, because no person cultivated more 
than a small portion, and if he vacated 
it another member of the tribe could take 
the same spot—and while it remained un- 
oceupied it was, together with the rest of 
the land belonging to the tribe, enjoyed in 
common by all for pig-runs, for gathering 
flax, digging fern-root, snaring ducks and 
pigeons, and other similar purposes. But 
as to any idea of its being in the power of 
any one or more of the natives to alienate 
toa stranger any portion of the land thus 
held collectively by the tribe, it was plainly 
inconsistent with the tenure on which the 
property was held. This was confirmed 
by the evidence of the witnesses quoted 
by the hon. Under Secretary himself, and 
also that collected by Governor Browne 
and the Board of Inquiry instituted by him. 
Governor Browne stated that 
“The right of the natives to alienate land was 
restricted by the obvious necessity of maintaining 
the unity of the tribe, of securing its right to 
service from each member, and of preserving its 
land from going into the hands of strangers.” — 
[Parl. Papers, March 1861, p. 170.] 
The Board of Inquiry reported that 
“Generally there is no such thing as an indi- 
vidual claim, clear and independent of the tribal 
right.”—[Parl. Papers, July, 1860, p. 237.] 
This was fully confirmed by the Chief Land 
Commissioner, Mr. M‘Lean, on whom the 
Under Secretary of State so greatly re- 
lied, and it was clear that the general cus- 
tom prevailed at Taranaki, for Mr. Super- 
intendent Brown, of Taranaki, had said— 
Ido not think any native has a strictly indi- 
vidual claim to land.” —[p. 284.] 
The hon. Gentleman said that the Wes- 
leyan missionaries were all on his side ; 
but the Rev. J. White, a Wesleyan: mis- 
sionary gave an opinion which, having 
been expressed before these disputes oc- 
oe was of the more value. He said 
at 


_ “No native has anything more than a right to 
individual occupation and cultivation or locating 
a house on the land ; if a sale is to be effected the 
sanction of the tribe is required.” —[p. 274.] 


Mr. Johnson said— 
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“He had been informed by a New Zealand 

chief that there was not one native in New Zea- 
land who could lay his hand on a piece of land as 
large as a table and call it his own. In one in- 
stance, he added, the natives wished to have a 
Crown grant, but they preferred holding it in 
common.” 
The Bishop of New Zealand, who had 
travelled over the island, said he frequent- 
ly heard complaints that the natives resi- 
dent in English districts would not fence 
their land, but he had seen whole districts 
abandoned by the native owners on ac- 
count of English cattle trespassing on their 
cultivations. 

The letter which he (Mr. Selwyn) held 
in his hand contained a sketch of a block 
of native land held by native custom by 
many proprietors cultivating patches with- 
out dividing fences. 

“One proprietor insists upon selling to a 
stranger who brings his cattle on the ground, re- 
fuses to pay damages, because by the colonial law 
owners are required to fence their land. By 
breaking up the social compact, this one pro- 
prietor imposes upon all his brethren a tax ex- 
ceeding the whole value of their land.” 

He (Mr. Selwyn) had troubled the House 
with this evidence in order to show how 
mistaken the Under Secretary of State 
was in supposing that this claim of tribal 
right was something which had never been 
dreamed of by the natives, but had been 
invented for them by the ingenuity of their 
European advocates. So far was this 
from being the case, that it was obvious 


‘that the right was one necessarily inci- 


dent to the political and social condition 
and habits of the people, having regard to 
their want of agricultural skill and capital. 
The custom insisted on by the natives was 
not one as the hon. Gentleman had sug- 
gested, dependent upon technical points or 
seignorial rights, but one of a practical 
kind, and arising from the wants and ne- 
cessities of their daily life. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the original 
cause of the dispute, and he attributed it 
to the Land League and the Maori King 
movement, but the same blue books to 
which he (Mr. Selwyn) had before re- 
ferred would show that long before the 
Maori movement or the Land League was 
heard of, the desire on the part of the 
settlers to possess this land, and the refusal 
of the natives to sell it, was well known in 
New Zealand. He would refer, in the first 
place, to the evidence of Major Nugent, 
an officer who once held the office of Na- 
tive Secretary, and had been most justly 
praised by Governor Browne, and who was 
intimately acquainted with the language 
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and habits of the natives. That Gentle- 
man, in a dispatch dated 20th September, 
1855, said— 

“That the Taranaki Herald did not disguise 
the wish of some persons to drive Wirimu Kingi 
and his party away, and that he could not answer 
for the continuance of tranquillity while such in- 
flammatory articles were published, and when peo- 
ple did not disguise their wish to seize on the 
land of the natives.”—[Parl. Papers, July, 1860, 
p. 143.) ete 
One of the letters of Wirimu Kingi to the 
Governor, dated 8 June, 1844, and conse- 
quently long before the commencement of 
the Land League or the Maori King move- 
ments, contains these passages— 

“ This also is the determination of, our people. 
Waitara shall not be given up; the men to whom 
it belongs will hold it for themselves. Friend 
Governor, do you not love your land, England, 
the land of your fathers, as we also love our land 
at Waitara.”—[Parl. Papers, March 1861, p. 212.] 
This refusal on the part of the natives to 
se'l this particular portion of land was also 
evidenced by a Report of Mr. M‘Lean, 
dated 26th August 1844. [Parl. Papers, 


March, 1861, p. 213.] But there was 
one dispatch from Governor Browne him- 
self, which showed so clearly the feeling 
in the colony and the real cause of the 
dispute, that he (Mr. Selwyn) must request 
permission to read an extract from it. 


It 
would be found in the second of the blue 
books to which he had referred at p. 77— 


“ The middle island was acquired for an almost 
nominal sum, and large tracts in the northern 
islands have been acquired at prices varying be- 
tween a farthing and sixpence an acre, Assum- 
ing the whole of the northern island to contain 
26,000,000 of acres, and that the native title has 
been extinguished over 7,000,000, there remains 
19,000,000 owned or occupied by about 57,000 
Maoris. A large portion of this consists of moun- 
tain and dense forest, but the remainder, which 
includes some valuable land, is greatly in excess 
of all these possible wants. The Europeans covet 
their lands and are determined to enter in and 
possess them. Recte si possunt st non quocumque 
modo,” —[Parl. Papers, 27th July, 1860.] 


The new reading was the Governor’s. 

“This determination becomes daily more ap- 
parent. A member of the Auckland Provincial 
Council stated in the council that the fault lay in 
the system of acquiring land from the natives. 
We were called upon to leave them the best land 
and sacrifice ourselves to sympathies for the na- 
tives, and all that kind of humbug.” 

“ A stream of immigration is pouring thousands 
of settlers into this province every year. Soon, 
therefore, a want of available land will really be 
experienced, and it cannot be concealed that 
neither law nor equity will prevent the occupa- 
tion of native lands by Europeans, when the latter 
are strong enough to defy both the native owners 
and the Government, as wi!l be the case ere long.” 

“The immediate consequence of any attempt 
to acquire Maori lands without previously extin- 


Mr. Selwyn 


{COMMONS} 
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guishing the native title to the satisfaction of all 
having an interest in them would be an univergy 
outbreak, in which many innocent Europeans 
would perish, and colonization would be indef. 
nitely retarded, but the native race would be 
eventually extirpated. The interests of the two 
races are really identical, but they are not 
apparently, and whenever the pressure from with. 
out is sufficiently strong it is evident that a minis. 
try responsible to a popular assembly must and 
will yield.” 

Such was the account given by the Gover. 
nor himself of the real cause of the pre. 
sent dispute, and after hearing it the 
House would be able to appreciate at their 
just value the opinions of the Colonial 
Assembly and of the'colonial press, upon 
which the Under Secretary of State had 
sé greatly relied. He (Mr. Selwyn) sub. 
scribed to the statement of the hon. Under 
Secretary of the Colonies with respect to 
Governor Browne. He believed him to hare 
been a most gallant officer and a sineere 
friend of the natives, and that he had cop. 
ducted the government under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, but he was not suff. 
ciently firm in maintaining his own prin- 
ciples. He had laid down just and wise 
rules with respect to the purchase of lands; 
he had declared that he would not pur 
chase lands to which the title was in dis. 
pute, and the Board of Inquiry had re. 
ported that the survey should not be made 
until after the completion of the purchase; 
but, in the ease of the land at Waitara, all 
these rules were disregarded, the Governor 
had fulfilled his own prophesy, his govern- 
ment yielded to the pressure from with- 
out, and then, without due investigation 
or trial this piece of land was taken pos- 
session of by military force, in direct con 
travention of those collective rights gua 
ranteed by the treaty. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the consent of the family 
—seventy persons — had been obtained. 
The papers showed that but one-fifth had 
given their consent, there being upwards 
of 100 owners. [Mr. C. Fortescue: Every 
occupier consented.j If every fact were 
disputed in that manner it would be idle 
declamation to go on addressing the House 
without referring them to the evidence, 
which clearly proved how inaccurate the 
hon. Gentleman was in his assertion. He 
would simply refer the House to the letter 
of Teira, to p. 517 of the last blue book, 
which showed that the persons selling this 
land did not comprise all that were in- 
terested, and also to the evidence of Areh- 
deacon Hadfield, who stated that he could 
prove that more than 100 persons bad 
claims and rights whieh had been wholly 
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disregarded, and to the statements of Go- 
yenor Browne ib. pp. 186-7, and Mr. White, 
ib. p.245, which clearly showed that Wirimu 
Kingi himself was in possession of a portion 
of the property on the southern bank of the 
river Waitara. The Governor himself did 
pot assert that the right of al! the pro- 
prietors had been purchased, for he stated 
that on the 20th November, 1859, when 
the first instalment was paid to Teira a 
memorandum was read especially saving 
the rights of every one having a proprie- 
tary claim, and not assenting to the sale; 
and in his notes in answer to Sir William 
Martin’s pamphlet the Governor stated 
that those proprietary rights remain saved 
tothisday. The substance of the matter 
was that the Governor had practically set 
aside the collective right of the tribe which 
was guaranteed by the treaty, and at the 
same time, with strange inconsistency, had 
assumed to confer upon individual natives 
a right which they never possessed or 
claimed before, namely, that of alienating 
their land to a stranger and introducing 
him into their cultivations without the con- 
sent of the tribe or the chief. He (Mr. 
Selwyn) had thus far avoided any reference 
to the elaims of Wirimu Kingi as chief, 
and had endeavoured to show that indepen- 
dently of any such claim the proceedings 
of the Colonial Government could not be 
justified, having regard to the rights of 
the tribe and to the provisions of the 
treaty. But he admitted that it would, in 
many instances, be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to procure the consent of the whole 
tribe; some would be absent, and others 
incapacitated by infancy or other causes, 
and the power of the chief to represent and 
bind their interests greatly facilitated the 
acquisition of land, and in the deeds of 
conveyance it was customary for the chief 
and the people to join and concur in the 
sale. But when the chief did not consent; 
or when, as in this instance, he being also 
in occupation of part of the property, ex- 
pressly dissented, no valid purchase could 
be effected. The hon. Gentleman had 
also said that Wirimu Kingi had never 
been recognized as head of the dis- 
trict in question at all; but throughout 
the whole of the blue books constant re- 
ference was made to him as chief, and as 
having carried on a correspondence and 
held interviews with successive Governors 
in that capacity. As an instance, he might 
refer to a letter of Mr. Riemenshneider, 
dated as‘far back as the 24th September, 
1855, in which be said— 
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“T observed that it appeared to me there was 
much reason to believe that Wiremu Kingi had, 
properly speaking, no land and no claims of his 
own to the lands at the Waitara, on the south 
side. With much evident surprise they (the 
Taranaki) looked and asked me where then his 
lands and his claims were if not there, since he 
was the rightful and principal chief of the 
Waitara ? 

“ When I further reminded them that W. Kingi 

had no right either to hold or to oecupy land on 
this (south) side of Waitara River, since in 1847 
he had given his distinct promise to Governor Sir 
George Grey, previous to his coming up from the 
south, that he would not settle on this side, but 
on the opposite (north) banks of the river, I re- 
ceived in reply, that W. Kingi being the head 
chief of all Waitara, on both sides of it, it was 
for himself to choose and to say on which side 
and on which spot he was to reside. In fine, the 
Taranaki natives seem to scorn the idea of having 
that personage set down as merely a second or 
third-rate chief, and as being possessed of only a 
nominal right and claim to the Waitara lands 
which he holds and occupies.”—[Parl. Papers, 
July 1860, p. 174.] 
The hon. Gentleman had then gone on to 
state that Wirimu Kingi had never put 
forward any elaim to these lands from the 
year 1859 to 1860; but it should be borne 
in mind that when the original offer of 
Teira was made in March 1859, W. Kingi 
said— 

“Waitara is in my hands. 
up. I will not.” ; 
And that on the 25th of April in that 
year he had written a letter to the Go- 
vernor in which he used the words— 

“This bed belongs to the whole of us. It is an 
old word. None of this land will be given to you ; 
never—never—until I die.” 

And, again, on the 29th of November, 
1859, when the first instalment was paid, 
Wirimu Kingi said— 

‘The land is theirs, but I will not let them sell 

it. Don’t give the money tothem. If you do I 
won’t let you have the land, but will take it and 
cultivate it myself.” 
Here was a clear assertion of the right 
whieh he had as a joint owner, an assertion 
of one of the collective rights guaranteed by 
the treaty. After this the survey was com- 
menced, and, he might add, contrary to the 
rules laid down by the Governor, that no 
survey should be commenced till the sale 
had been completed, was commenced with- 
out any further communication with Wirima 
Kingi, and he then immediately asserted 
his right for the fourth time by writing 
to Colonel Murray on the 21st February, 
1860, thus— 

“The Governor has said he will not entertain 
offers of land which are disputed. The Governor 
has also said that it is not right for one man to 
sell land to Europeans, but that all the people 


should consent. You are now disregarding the 
good law of the Governor, and adopting a bad 


I will not give it 
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law, All the Governors and the Europeans have 
heard my word that I will hold the land.”— 
(Parl. Papers, March 1861, p. 9.] 


This was a fair, and under the circum- 
stances, a temperate remonstrance, and 
should at least have received some answer 
or led to some judicial investigation. But 
how was it treated? Governor Browne had 
sent a subordinate officer to Taranaki with 
a proclamation, and with instructions to use 
his discretion. That proclamation was un- 
fortunately translated in such a manner 
that, although intended only to be a procla- 
mation of martial law, it was in terms, 
and was taken by the natives as, a decla- 
ration of war. The next thing that was 
done was the forcible occupation of the 
land by the military. He asserted there 
could be no doubt that the chief had 
the right to represent his tribe, and his 
assent was necessary to bind the other 
members cf the tribe who were the 
owners of the land, and especially those 
who were incapacitated by infancy or ab- 
sence. Again, it was no wonder that the 
people were unwilling to sell this land. 
They had sold a great part of the islands 
and all the best harbours; and this par- 
ticular spot was one which they were de- 
sirous to retain as their habitation, as 
they considered it the cradle of their race. 
Now, he could not help thinking that there 
was something ‘peculiarly mean in the 
whole transaction, when the manner in 
which the treaty had been preserved by 
the natives was taken into account. New 
Zealand had, as everybody was aware, 
been for years previous denuded of troops, 
and during all that time the utmost for- 
bearance had been exercised by the na- 
tives. The courage and strength of the 
New Zealanders had been proved in con- 
flicts even with British soldiers, and, as 
had been observed by one who had been 
long resident in the colony, the natives 
might at any time during twenty years 
have driven the Europeans into the sea; but 
now that they were diminished in number, 
and that we had inereased in strength, 
we did not hesitate to take advantage of 
that circumstance to disregard the obliga- 
tions which the treaty imposed. The Un- 
der Secretary relied on the award of Com- 
missioner Spain; but this award was found- 
ed on the doctrine that a conquered people 
forfeited all the rights they originally pos- 
sessed. If this matter had been under dis- 
cussion in an assembly of slave-owners, 
such an idea might be entertained; but it 
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was a strange doctrine to hear in the Bri- | 
Mr. Selwyn 
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tish House of Commons that because g 
man had once been in slavery he had for, 
feited all his rights; and, indeed, the award 
was expressly overruled by Governor Fitz. 
Roy, not upon the grounds stated by the 
hon. Gentleman, but as was stated by the 
Bishop of New Zealand, who was present 
at the time— 


‘*1st. Because the point of law on which Mp, 
Spain relied was wrong—that slaves forfeited their 
rights. 

“2ndly. Because an Englishman cannot avail 
himself of customs of slavery to take another 
man’sland.” 


Governor FitzRoy had, therefore, decided 
that these natives ought to be restored to 
their rights in all their integrity. They 
had also the opinion of Governor Browne 
expressed in 1855, (Parl. Papers, July 
1860, p. 177], that this decision was just 
and also very politic. He might, there 
fore, appeal from Governor Browne of 1860 
to Governor Browne of 1855; and with 
respect to the claim of conquest by the 
Waikatos, Governor FitzRoy had stated 
in his despatch dated 2nd December, 1844, 
that these districts were not occupied by 
the Waikatos, who merely overran them, 
and then immediately returned to their 
own country, without cultivating the soil 
or constructing dwellings. [Parl. Papers, 
March, 1861, p. 300.] Since 1848 the 
natives had been in possession of their 
property, and he should like to know on 
what pretence any Governor was entitled 
to deprive them of that property? The 
hon. Under Secretary for the Colonies told 
them that former Governors had conducted 
sales in exactly the same manner as had 
been followed in this case ; but from that 
statement also he (Mr. Selwyn) was obliged 
to dissent. No case of a similar kind 
could be produced. A return of all cases 
of native property sold without the consent 
of the chiefs had been asked for in the 
General Assembly, but no such return 
could be given, and he challenged the hon, 
Under Secretary to produce a single in 
stance of the kind. The purchase which 
was principally relied on was that of the 
Bell Block ; and the hon. Gentleman said 
that the blue book conclusively showed 
that Wirimu Kingi was never consulted 
with respect to any of these sales. But 
the blue book on which the hon. Gentle- 
man relied—the last blue book—at page 
182, clearly showed that, in this very case 
of the Bell Block, Wirimu Kingi had ex- 
pressly consented to this sale. How, then, 
could a purchase made with the express 
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consent of the chief be brought forward to 
justify » purchase to which he and a great 
majority of the tribe, and of the joint 
owners had repeatedly refused to consent? 
It was true that Wirimu Kingi had put in 
a claim to a portion of the purchase-money 
of the Bell Block, and that this claim had 
heen disallowed by the natives to whom the 
decision of the matter had been referred ; 
but this only showed that Wirimu Kingi 
was one who could acquiesce in an adverse 
decision, for he had never attempted to re- 
call his consent to the sale, and the Eu- 
ropean purchasers had remained in undis- 
uted possession, although he had received 
no portion of the purchase-money. It was 
under these circumstances that. before the 
meeting of Parliament, the Government 
had been called upon to take steps to re- 
move the doubts created in the minds of 
the natives by the ambiguous acts of the 
Colonial Government, and it had been sug- 
gested that there should be a declaration 
on the part of the Imperial Government 
that the stipulations of the treaty would 
be maintained; that care should be taken 
to explain the mistake that had occurred 
relative to the proclamation of martial law, 
and to show that it did not imply hostility 
to the natives, nor preclude the peaceable 
solution of the questions at issue; and that 


while maintaining, as every Englishman 
would desire to maintain, in its fullest ex- 
tent the supremacy of the Queen, and the 
necessity of suppressing armed rebellion, 
8 prospect should be held out that some 
tribunal would be appointed by the Queen 
to determine to whom the land in dispute 


belonged. If this were done it would go a 
long way towards calming the native mind, 
and preventing a continuance of further 
disturbances. But the Government had 
done none of these things; and the re- 
sponsibility now devolved upon the House; 
for no one could doubt that an expression 
of the opinion of that House would have its 
effect in deciding the policy of the Govern- 
ment, especially when the reins of power 
were in the hands of Ministers so vacillat- 
ing and uncertain of purpose as the pre- 
sent Government. With what voice, then, 
should they speak? Should they continue 
to breathe out threats of extermination ? 
Should they blot out in blood the faires* 
page of the history of England’s dealings 
with aboriginal tribes? Should they add 
the destruction of this noble race to the 
dark catalogue of crimes already laid to the 
charge of the colonizing nations of Europe? 
orshould they send forth such a message 
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as policy, humanity and justice combined 
to dictate?—a message which, while it 
held out the prospect of reconciliation, and 
of the means of obtaining a just decision 
of the matters in controversy, would at 
least relieve themselves from the imputa- 
tion of having sanctioned or connived at 
the continuance or the extension of a war 
which he believed to have been in its origin 
not only impolitic, but unnecessary and 
unjust. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
had listened with extreme astonishment to 
some of the statements made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The hon. and learned Member 
had passed a high and deserved eulogium 
upon Mr. M‘Lean, but that gentleman 
distinetly stated, in a document not in- 
cluded in the blue book, but published by 
the local government in the ecoleny, that 
the contested purchase of land was only 
one of several which had been effected in 
the same neighbourhood, and all of which 
were conducted and carried out on the 
same principle. The bon. Gentleman had 
actually quoted the sale of the Bell Block 
and approval of the manner in which that 
sale had been conducted. The purchase 
now under discussion had been conducted 
on precisely the same principles. It might 
be doubted if the tribe to which William 
King belonged ever possessed the land 
in question; but even if they had they 
had long since lost their right to it. The 
fact was that the tribe of which King 
was a member was many years since con- 
quered by the Waikato tribe; they were 
driven away, and after many years King’s 
tribe were allowed to return on acknow- 
ledging the conquest which had been made. 
The British Government bought the land 
from the conquerors. King was not the 
mighty chieftain he had been represented 
to be. He did not establish himself on 
this land in his own right, but only by the 
permission of Raru, the father of Teira. 
Nor was it correct to say that the pur- 
chase was made in a hasty manner. Mr. 
M:Lean was engaged for nine months in 
the preliminary negotiations, and before 
the purchase was concluded Governor 
Browne satisfied himself by public procla- 
mation in the Maéri language that none 
of the occupiers objected to the proposed 
transfer. At that time William King did not 
come boldly forward and make a claim to 
the land; he merely threatened to prevent 
the purchase by violent means, and he 
never has made any definite claim or at- 
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tempted to establish any right. He has 
refused all overtures to submit his sup- 
posed right to the persons appointed to in- 
vestigate the case, and has merely threat- 
ened and defied the authorities, and used 
viclence to those who wished to sell their 
property. The conduct of Governor Browne, 
moreover, had received the approval not 
only of both branches of the Colonial Legis- 
lature, but of a large assembly of native 
chiefs called together for the express pur- 
pose of considering the subject in all its 
bearings. This meeting consisted of about 
110 chiefs. After the fullest discussion 
and explanation only three advocated Wil- 
liam King’s claims, and those three per- 
sons were all related to him. Governor 
Browne, therefore, deserved praise rather 
than censure ; and to condemn him upon 
an incorrect statement of the facts would 
be alike unworthy of the House of Com- 
mons and contrary to English usage. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE remarked that some 
course ought to be adopted by which the title 
of the natives of New Zealand to their land 
could bedetermined Some tribunal should 
be instituted to determine the right of the 
natives to land which it was desirable to 
purchase. A state of things now existed 
whieh no one could understand, and it was 
impossible to tell now which of the parties 
in this transaction was right. The course 
he proposed had been suggested by the 
leading advocates of the natives in the co- 
lony. It was impossible to tell whether 
Governor Browne was right or wrong, and 
as the Resolution, if passed, would be 
taken as condemnatory of the whole eon- 
duct of the British Government and the 
local authorities in the islands, it was, 
therefore, most undesirable that the House 
should agree to it. He urged, therefore, 
the appointment of some tribunal to which 
all parties in New Zealand could refer their 
claims both of inheritance and purchase. 
[Cries of ** divide,” and ‘ adjourn.’’] 

Sir MORTON PETO moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 12, 1861. 


Minotes.] Pusiic Bitts—2* Mutiny; Marine 
Mutiny ; Exchequer Bills ; Consolidated Fund 
(£3,000,000). 


Lord Claud Hamilton 





SYRIA—THE DRUSE PRISONERS AT 
BEYROUT.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in rising 
to inquire of Her Majesty’s Government 
the Decision of the Turkish Government 
in regard to the Druse Chiefs now prisoners 
in Beyrout, said, he had no wish to enter 
into the larger question as to the occupa 
tion of Syria by French troops, but would 
confine himself as closely as possible to 
the subject matter of his inquiry. It would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships 
that shortly after the outbreak in the 
Lebanon aud the massacres at Damascus, 
Fuad Pacha was despatched by the Turkish 
Government to restore order and to insti. 
tute a judicial inquiry into the unfortunate 
transactions that had taken place in Syria, 
After he had investigated the circumstances 
attending the recent massacres at Damas- 
cus he summoned the Druse chiefs to ap. 
pear before him, in order that they should 
answer for their share in these events, 
At that time the Druses had retired to 
the Haouran, a mountain district East of 
the Jordan, which was a kind of natural 
fortress, and position impregnable and al- 
most unassailable by the Turks. They 
felt some hesitation in coming down from 
their stronghold and appearing before the 
Turkish authorities. However, on assur- 
ances given them by the Turkish autho 
rities they left their fastnesses and sur- 
rendered themselves. Some negotiations 
took place between them and the British 
authorities in Syria, but he was far from 
saying that the British authorities gave 
them any direct encouragement to place 
themselves in the power of the Turkish 
authorities. There was, however, no doubt 
as to the fact that, to a certain extent, in- 
ducements were held out to the Druse 
chiefs to give themselves up on the as 
sumption of their innocence, in which they 
were invited to confide. They were led to 
suppose that it would be well for them 
not to stay away, or to allow judgment 
to go by default. Having come down to 
Beyrout a trial ensued, the result of which 
was now known. The noble Lord the Se 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, speaking in 
‘another place,” had described the trials 
that took place as grossly unjust; and that 
expression did not fall short of the reality 
of the case. The trial of Said Bey at 
Beyrout was unjust from beginning to end. 
This man was a principal chieftain of the 
Druses, and one whom the Turkish Go- 
vernment had for years past endeavoured 
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to win over to themselves by honours and 
distinctions, and all that political bribery 
that isso common in the East. Against 
Said Bey the whole foree of the attack by 
the Turkish authorities was directed. Un- 
familiar with legal proceedings he was 
allowed no counsel to advise him or to 
plead for him; ignorant of the Turkish lan- 

age he had no interpreter to translate 
the evidence or his own replies to the 
Court. There was indeed an interpreter 
attached to the Court, but he acted with 
the grossest partiality, and instead of ren- 
dering word for word what the prisoner 
said, he so perverted the sense as to give 
an entirely different impression of the 
meaning of the prisoner’s language. When- 
ever any evidence came out that was fa- 
yourable to the prisoner, it was immedi- 
ately suppressed or distorted : on the other 
hand, whenever any evidence came out 
unfavourable to the Turkish Government— 
showing their complicity in what had taken 
place, or their instigation of the acts com- 
mitted—it was kept back. Tosum up the 
whole in a few words, during the entire 
course of the trial Said Bey was surrounded 
by hostile witnesses; notwithstanding which 
there was not one jot or tittle of evidence 
brought out that could fairly criminate the 
prisoner, or which in England would be con- 
sidered sufficient to convict a man of the 
smallest offence. On the contrary, it did 
come out by ample evidence, in spite of an 
unfavourable Court and unscrupulous wit- 
nesses that Said Bey and his sister had on 
more than one occasion saved the lives of 
Christians. Without reason or authority the 
Judges, however, found the prisoner guilty, 
and adjudged him to death. Tis noble 
Friend Lord Dufferin, the British Com- 
nissioner in Syria, who had displayed 
energy, and ability, and a conscientious 
impartiality in the discharge of his duties, 
strongly protested against so monstrous 
and iniquitous asentence ; and in that pro- 
test he (the Earl of Carnarvon) believed 
he was supported by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at home. The protest was for- 
warded to the Turkish Government. But 
weeks were allowed to go by, during which 
time the accused was confined in the closest 
confinement, and cut off from all commu- 
nication with his friends. He was denied 
almost the necessaries of life, and it was 
even whispered in Beyrout that he was sub- 
jected to even worse ill-treatment. At last, 
as he (the Earl of Carnarvon) understood 
from a telegram in the newspapers, the 
Porte consented to a remission of his sen- 
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tence. And the questions which he now 
wished to put to the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs were—First, was he to understand 
that the sentence had been totally re- 
mitted ; and, in the next place, if that 
were so, whether Said Bey would be re- 
stored to his former position and his pro- 
perty given back to him? He (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) believed that a large portion 
of the property of Said Bey had been con- 
fiscated, the very toys of his children put 
up to auction, his wife and children had 
been forced to live for days together with- 
out shelter or comfort in the wildest parts 
of the mountain, and that prior to his trial 
part of his personal property had been sold, 
unless he had been grossly misinformed, to 
—their Lordships would searcely believe 
to whom—to the very Judges who were 
appointed to try him, and who were sworn 
to execute justice. Now, if ever there 
was an instance of an attempt at judicial 
murder this was one. As it was the case 
with Said Bey, so was it also the case 
with the other Druse prisoners. The num- 
ber of heads demanded by the Maronite 
Christians was upwards of 4,000. Upon 
a remonstrance being made against this 
wholesale execution, they consented to 
limit their demand to 1,200. That num- 
ber had subsequently dwindled down to six 
or eight men. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would be able to tell their Lordships 
that the same tardy justice which had been 
dealt out to Said Bey would be also ex- 
tended to his companions in misfortune. 
[le was aware that a pressure, to ensure 
the execution of these innocent men would 
make itself felt in various quarters—a 
pressure arising from Maronite revenge, 
from Turkish cupidity of rule, and from 
a supposed policy of France. No Druse 
could approach the walls of Beyrout un- 
protected, without imminent danger to his 
life, and Maronite revenge, though un- 
satisfied, had had sufficient victims. As 
far as Turkey was concerned, it was very 
well known that for generations past the 
Government of that country entertained 
a bitter hatred of the practical indepen- 
dence of the Druses; and now, for the 
first time, by a fortuitous combination of 
cireumstances, by a concurrence of fraud 
and intrigue on their own part and by 
the intervention of other Powers on the 
other hand, the Turks were placed in the 
ascendant and the Druses were struck 
down. It was true that the course they 
were now ready to adopt was very dif- 
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ferent from that they were willing to fol- 
low last year. Wholesale reprisals were 
no longer asked for, but those in whose 
hands power was vested were very will- 
ing to sacrifice six or eight of the prin- 
cipal leaders, by which means they would 
break the strength of the race and render 
them more subservient to their own poli- 
tical purposes. But here he thought that 
Her Majesty’s Government had a right 
to interfere, for by the presence of the 
British Commissioner in Syria we had 
to a certain extent countenanced and sanc- 
tioned the proceedings going on, and we 
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ing. Because, although the noble Earl had 
kept his promise not to enter into the 

neral question of Syrian affairs, the sub. 
ject was so intimately connected with the 
treatment of the Druse chiefs that it wag 
difficult to separate them, and it was stil} 
more difficult properly to understand them 
without the papers in which the circum. 
stances were set out at length. It wag 
necessary, in the first instance, to bear 
in mind that the Druse prisoners were in 
two distinct categories —- those who were 
arrested in the mountains, of whom a con. 
siderable number were in the custody of 


were, therefore, bound to see, if not that | the Turkish Government, at a place called 
justice was carried out, yet that injustice Mokhara, and the eleven chiefs who sur. 
like that which seemed to be in contempla- | rendered themselves at Beyrout, and were 
tion was not consummated. Bound as the | now lying under sentence of death. Of 
French Government was by long existing | those who were tried at Mokhara, Fuad 
political ties to the Maronites he could | Pasha determined that eight should suf. 
very well understand that they experienced | fer capital punishment; but strong recom- 
some difficulty in acting in this matter ; mendations had been made by Her Majes 
but at the same time it could hardly be | ty’s Government that not more than one 
supposed that they were disposed to be-| or two should actually be put to death, 
come in cold blood the executioners of; and in this recommendation the French 
Maronite vengeance—indeed, the only re- Government concurred. Regarding the 
tribution that had fallen on the Maro- | eleven chiefs, however, confined at Bey- 
nites in consequence of their excesses— | rout, in which number Said Bey was in 


and those excesses had gone far beyond | cluded, great discussions had arisen among 
anything that the Druses had ever com-! the Commissioners, and it was desirable 
mitted—was the punishment inflicted by | that the House should be acquainted with 


the French General. He could not, there-| the views which the Commissioners indi- 
fore, but believe that if this matter were | vidually entertained. The French and 
fairly, calmly, and dispassionately brought Prussian Commissioners were of vpinion 
forward an appeal to justice and right that all the Druse chiefs, with two excep- 


feeling would not be made in vain. The 


such as to awaken grave apprehension ; 
but he would not now enter upon that 
question, because the noble Lord had pro- 
mised that papers should be laid before 
them on the subject, and until their Lord- 
ships had had an opportunity of reading 
and considering those papers he felt that 
it would be premature to express any 
opinion upon the matter ; but he could not 
help saying that if this question—which 
though a minor one, was still important, 
because English honour and good faith 
were involved in it—were settled in the 
first instance, it would remove one not in- 
considerable difficulty from the tangled 
mass of confusion and disorder which Go- 
vernments and diplomatists would soon be 
called on to unravel in Syria. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he should 
have been glad if the noble Earl had post- 
poned his Motion until the papers were in 
their Lordships’ possession—especially as 
they would be distributed to-morrow morn- 
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tions, ought to be executed; the Russian 
present position of affairs in Syria was 


Commissioner thought that five ought to 
be put to death; while the Austrian 
Commissioner, and his noble Friend Lord 
Dufferin, were of opinion that only two 
had been proved guilty, and were de 
serving of death. Owing to this division 
of opinion it was agreed that the matter 
should be referred to Constantinople for 
the decision of the Porte. That decision 
had not yet been made known; but the 
noble Earl was rightly informed in stating 
that Her Majesty’s Government had urged 
in the strongest manner that Said Bey 
should not be put to death; and with re- 
gard to the other Druses, he could only 
state that Her Majesty’s Government were 
most anxious that the Porte should ex- 
ercise a large measure of clemency, and 
though it was necessary that some of the 
ringleaders should suffer, they desired that 
the number should be as limited as possi 
ble. But as the noble Earl had spokeo 
so warmly in favour of the Druses, and 
though he admitted that in their past his- 
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tory there was a great deul to excite ad- 
miration, and to claim the sympathy of the 
English nation, he must beg the House not 
entirely to forget that last year the whole 
of Europe was excited by the reports of 
massacres of the most horrible description, 
yndoubtedly perpetrated by the Druses. 
Great provocation had undoubtedly been 
‘ven to them, and the outbreak conse- | 
quently resembled a civil war more than 
anything else; yet it was only reasonable | 
that some punishment should be inflicted 
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MILITIA QUARTERMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention has 
been called to the scale of pay and allow- 


‘ances to Militia Quartermasters; and whe- 


ther it is intended to place them more on 
a par with other Staff Officers in that 
branch of the Public Service ? 

Mp. T. G. BARING said, that in corise- 





by the Turkish Government to show that | quence of the observations made on a former 
it was not indifferent to the conduct of the | occasion by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
Druses, and to prevent a repetition of such | he had instituted inquiries and ascertained 


excesses in future. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, the 
noble Lord had omitted to state whether 
there was any likelihood of a commutation 
of the sentences. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, he could 
not tell; he could only say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had recommended that | 
the sentences should not be carried out ; | 
but whether the Porte had decided that 
there should be any commutation of sen- 
tence to lesser punishments he could not | 
gay. 
Tae Eart or DERBY said, he under. | 





that the case of the Militia Quartermasters 
was referred to the Commission which sat 
on the Militia in 1859, and that the Com- 
mission considered that the pay and allow- 
ances of those Officers were sufficient. 
Therefore it was not intended to propose 


| any alteration. 


PERUVIAN GUANO—AMERICAN TARIFF. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 


|ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, Whether any Resolution was passed 


stood the noble Lord to state that there | by the Peruvian Congress abolishing the 
was a difference of opinion among the monopoly of consignment of Guano, and 
Commissioners about the number of chiefs | offering to sell it free on board at 30 


to be executed — one recommending that | dollars per ton; and if so, why that Re- 


all but two should be executed; another, | solution was not earried out? He would 
five; and the Austrian and the British | also beg to ask whether the noble Lord 
Commissioner recommending that only two , has received any copy of the new American 
out of the eleven should be put to death. | Tariff; and if so, whether he will lay it on 


He wished to know whether Said Bey was | 
one of these whose execution was desired | 
by the Government who wished five out of 
the eleven chiefs to be executed ? | 
Lorp WODEHOUSE said, the French, 
Russian, and Prussian Commissioners had 
all pressed that this chief should be exe- 
cuted. Their reasons would be found set 

out at length in the papers. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 12, 186). 
Mixurzs.] Posuic Brris.—2° Annoyance Jurors 


(Westminster); Charitable Uses. 
8° Post Office Savings Banks. 





the Table of the House ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
received a copy of the American Tariff, 
but it was not quite in such a shape as to 
be presented to Parliament. With respect 
to the question relating to Peruvian Guano 
all the explanation he could give was that 


'the question was raised in the Peruvian 


Congress, but he was not aware of any 
decision being arrived at respecting it. 


KING’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. LESLIE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Estimates will include a grant for 
the purpose of providing certain new build- 
ings at King’s College, Aberdeen, and if 
so, to state the sum and the nature of the 
proposed additional accommodation ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the Esti- 
mates which would contain any grant whieh 
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might be required for buildings at King’s|the 10th might take out the informatio, 
College would be distributed in the course that the subject was going to be mooted 
of a few days, and perhaps the hon Gen-/|in Parliament. He hoped, therefore, thas 
tleman would not object to wait that short | the right hon. Baronet would be in hig 
time for the information he requested. place on the earliest opportunity, The 

statement which he (Mr. Layard) should 


have to make would be almost without 
CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY.— QUESTION. | precedent, such a picture should he have 


Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ask, | to draw of lawless violence on the 
When the Consular Return with regard to he was sorry to say, of European sub 
the condition of the Christians in Turkey | jects of Her Majesty, on the one hand, 
will be laid on the Table of the House? | and of suffering and wrongs endured } 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL, in reply, said the natives on the other. His letters from 
he had laid the Papers on the Table at the India were of a most alarming character, 
beginning of the Session, but the whole of He would only refer to a minute of the 
them had not been printed. He believed | Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in which 
they would be delivered to-morrow or Mon- ‘he stated that he had steamed for four. 


Planters. 


day, probably to-morrow. 
Moved that the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Monday next. 


THE INDIGO PLANTERS. 
Mr. LAYARD said, that he had put a 


teen hours down two rivers in Lower Ben. 
gal, on both banks of which, like the two 
sides of a street, were gathered crowds 
of men, women, and children, imploring 
justice. Mr. Grant added very significantly, 
that there was an organization about them 
which led him to apprehend that if that 
justice were not granted it would be taken, 





notice of two questions upon the paper, | His (Mr. Layard’s) accounts were no les 
namely, to ask the Secretary of State for | alarming, for they had led him to fear that 
India, Whether, notwithstanding the Minute _ justice would be refused ; and, therefore, he 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal upon | was glad to learn that a despatch had been 
the Report of the Indigo Commission dated | sent out by the last mail to support Mr, 
17th December last, a Bill has been intro- | Grant. 


If that were true, he could only 
duced into the Legislative Council of India | say that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
to enforce contracts for the delivery of Charles Wood) should have all the humble 
agricultural produce; and if so, whether’ support that he (Mr. Layard) could give 
such measure has been introduced with him. The right hon. Gentlemen had aw 
the sanction of the Government of India? | thorized him to move for that despatch as 
And whether he will lay upon the Table | an unopposed return on Monday next ; and 
of the House Copies of that Report and | he (Mr. Layard) would seize the first op 
Minute, and of the Act XI. of 1860 of the | portunity of making his statement; if no 
Indian Legislature, together with the Cor- | earlier occasion presented itself, he would 
respondence thereon between the Governor | do so on that day week, on the Motion for 


General of India, the Lieutenant Governor | 
of Bengal, and the Indigo Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, and other documents and papers 
relating to the cultivation of Indigo in 
Bengal? He had, however, been request- 
ed by the right hon. Gentleman to post- 
pone them, as he (Sir Charles Wood) was 
unable to be in his place through indis- 
position. He greatly regretted the cir- 
cumstance, because, he was sorry to say, 
there was no other right hon. Gentleman 
able to give him the information he sought. 
The House could have no idea of the im- 
portance of the subject; it was really no 
exaggeration to say that there were mil- 
lions of persons looking for some expres- 
sion of opinion in that House; and he had 
given the notiee so long ago as Monday 
last, in order that the mail which left on 


Mr. Peel 


the Adjournment of the House. 
Mr. KINNAIRD expressed his regrebat 


with reference to his hon. Friend’s Motion, 
because he considered the present position 
of theGovernment of India as entirely in- 
defensible. Contrary to the pledge given to 
the House last Session by the Right Hon. 
the Secretary of State for India, that the 
Act passed there last year was to be only 
temporary in its duration; and contrary 
to the promises to the same effect made to 
the cultivators of indigo, a similar act under 
another name had been introduced into 
the Legislative Council, which might, if 
carried, endanger the peace of Bengal, in 
the face of the earnest remonstrances 

warnings of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, in opposition to the spirit of Her 








the unavoidable delay which had oecurs@l. 
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Majesty’s Proclamation, and enacting the 

atest injustice. If it were passed, he 
should hold the Government of India and 
the Government at home responsible for 
all the evils that might very probably be 
the result, and it would be a matter for 
the very gravest consideration what steps 
could be taken to prevent the re-enact- 
ment of such iniquitous laws. He trusted 
his hon. Friend would be allowed the 
earliest possible opportunity of bringing 
forward his Motion. 


THE NELSON MONUMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Apna. WALCOTT said, he rose once 
more to call the attention of the House to 
the incomplete state of the Nelson Monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square, the answer 
which he had received last year to a simi- 
lar complaint was, he believed, no more 
satisfactory to hon. Members than him- 
self. He was sure in the mind of that 
great man the predominant feature was 
the strongest of all human desires, the 
yearning for immortality, and not the vul- 
gar thirst for fame and celebrity, but the 
aspiration of a noble nature for memory 
and continuance in the minds of his coun- 
trymen after death. Monuments of granite, 
the material least subject to decay, and 
capable of perpetual renovation, most 
fully became such a man exempt from the 
wrongs of time; for statues and pillars 
were scarcely to be considered copies or 
images of the departed, because they were 
ever germinating and sowing seeds in the 
minds of others, provoking and reproducing 
similar actions, emulation and imitations in 
their suceessors, like a ship passing through 
the vast seas of time, and making distant 
generations partake of the greatness, the 
excellences, and heroism of the dead. 
Like the Roman of old, Augustus Cesar, 
who would upon his entrance on publie life 
stretch forth his hand to the statue of 
Cesar in prayer, “‘so may I obtain the 
honours of my illustrious ancestor.” He, 
therefore, earnestly entreated the comple- 
tion of this monument to show that not 
only did we reverence the memory of Nel- 
ton, but that we had set it up to encourage 
activity, to quicken zeal, to kindle and en- 
foree hope, and to show that success and 
honours to those who imitated him were 
certain. Conscious that he was speaking 
the sentiments of hon. Members and of the 
country at large, he would once more urge 
upon the Government how desirable it was 
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to complete the Nelson Monument on ac- 
count of the respect we owed to his 
memory, and a just appreciation of our 
country upon the part of strangers who 
visited the Metropolis, and for the sake of 
that profession of which he was in death 
as in life the brightest ornament. 

Mr. COWPER said, he felt bound to 
acknowledge there had been considerable 
delay in the completion of the monument ; 
but it should be borne in mind that worse 
things than delay were to be apprehended 
in the case of statues placed in Trafalgar 
Square. The Government had, he might 
add, done all they could in the matter by 
entrusting the composition of the lions by 
which the monument was to be adorned 
into the hands of so eminent an artist as 
Sir Edwin Landseer, who was, he believed, 
at present carefully occupied in modelling 
those animals—a work in which he would, 
no doubt, be stimulated to increased exer- 
tion by the eloquent language of the hon. 
and gallant Member who so well repre- 
sented the British lion in that House. 


DENMARK AND HOLSTEIN, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE, in rising to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has any objection to lay on 
the Table of the House the Correspon- 
dence with the Governments of Prussia 
and Denmark relative to the Affairs of 
the Duchies of Schleswig and of Holstein, 
said, that he and other hon. Members were 
gratified by the announcement whieh, at 
the commencement of the Session, had 
been made from the Throne to the effect 
that the foreign relations of this country 
were in a satisfactory position. He was 
well aware, however, that the words of 
that announcement must not be construed 
in too literal a sense, because experience 
proved that at the present day the most 
peaceful professions were not inconsistent 
with the most artful devices and the most 
active preparations. Of artful devices, 
however, he would say nothing, as he did 
not wish to give offence in any quarter, 
while at the same time it was quite clear 
warlike preparations were being carried on 
in every country in Europe, our own not 
excepted. If, under those circumstances, 
the representatives of the people in the 
House of Commons were anxious to do 
their duty, they must bear in mind that 
the expenditure incurred for naval and 
military purposes must entirely depend on 
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the manner in which the foreign affairs of | 
the country were conducted. Now he, for | 
one, was not among the number of those | 
who complained of the foreign policy of 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
who, in his opinion, had, on the whole, 
conducted the business of the nation, so 
far as it came within his department, with 
great judgment and discretion. But that 
circumstance did not, he should contend, 
render it the less necessary that the House 
should be funished with adequate informa- 
tion in reference to questions of great im- 
portance bearing upon the future welfare | 
of the country. It was true that it had | 
of late happened that the attention of the 
people of England had been absorbed in | 
Italian affairs, so that other questions 
which awaited the decision of the states- 
men of Europe, and in which it became us 
to take a deep interest, had not received | 
that degree of attention to which they were 
entitled. In making that remark he must 
be understood as alluding more especially 
to the Eastern question, 8 well as that 
which had arisen between the Government 
of Denmark and the German Powers with 
respect to the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. With regard to the former of 
those questions he would say nothing on 
the present occasion, except that it ap- 
peared to him, so far from having been 
settled in a satisfactory manner by the 
Treaty of Paris, to be now more com- 
plicated and more difficult of solution than 
it had been previous to the late war with 
Russia, It was, then, to the latter ques- 
tion—that which related to the disputes 
subsisting between Denmark and the Ger- 
man Powers —that he wished more par- 
ticularly to advert. That was a question 
which did not affect those Powers alone 
which were more immediately concerned in 
its settlement. It was one in which the 
interests, not only of England, but of other 
nations, were involved. To maintain the 
independence and integrity of Denmark 
was a policy which it was not only wise 
and prudent for this country to adopt, but 
it was a duty which we were called on to 
perform ; for it would be obviously most 
injurious to the public interest of Europe 
that a Power so situated should have its 
independence compromised or its strength 
impaired. The differences which had arisen 
between the German Powers and Denmark 
since the year 1848 in reference to the 
Duchies had, he might add, been fostered 
and encouraged by the ambition of Prussia. 
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There could be no doubt that Prussia was 
Mr. H. Baillie 


Holstein. 


the moving Power. Taking adv. 

of the German feeling which existed in 
Holstein, Prussia had lost no Opportunity 
of exciting discontent and dissatisfaction 
amongst the inhabitants of that Duchy, 
thus rendering all attempts at concilig. 
tion or compromise unavailing. Even now. 
when the Government of Denmark had 
accepted the proposals made by the me. 
diating Powers, those proposals had failed 
to satisfy the inhabitants of Holstein; for 
what they wanted was not conciliation, but 
separation; it was not, in short, with them 
a question of liberal political institutions, 
but one of nationality—they sought sepa- 
ration from Denmark and annexation to 
Germany. The case of Schleswig was, 
however, somewhat different. That Duehy 
did not form a portion of the Germanic 
Confederation, and the German Diet had 
no more right to interfere in the disputes 
which had arisen between the inhabitants 
of Schleswig and the Danish Government 
than it had to interfere between the Bri- 
tish Government and the inhabitants of the 
Ionian Islands. The main object, then, 
sought to be attained by the German 
Powers with respect to Schleswig was not 
that which was ostensibly put forward in 
the case of Holstein—namely, the neces- 
sity of performing a federal act of duty in 
marching to the assistance of a distressed 
German nationality—but rather that which 
rose from the ambition, which lurked be- 
hind, of extending their frontiers to the 
shores of the Baltic. It was doubtless true 
that the magnificent harbour of Kiel, one 
of the finest in the world, was deemed to 
be a prize worth contending for; but the 
German Powers should bear in mind that 
there was another Power which might set 
a high value upon extended frontier, and 
that a policy which might have been wise 
and for the interests of Germany in 1848, 
became an act of madness in 1861, when 
the face of Europe had been changed and 
the balance of power completely altered, 
Under these circumstances he was anxious 
to know what had been the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We knew, indeed, 
that the policy of the Government had been 
to mediate, and that proposals had been 
made to both parties; but we also knew 
that those proposals were not likely to-be 
successful. Under these circumstances he 
wished to be informed whether Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers had conveyed in terms—i0 
terms conciliatory, no doubt, but still in 
terms not to be mistaken—the assurance 


that England would not look with indif- 
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ference upon an unjust aggression or upon 
avy unnecessary and wanton violation of 
the peace of Europe. The present was not 
anoecasion on which England could pursue 
that course which had of late been termed 
the policy of non-intervention, which meant 
no policy at all. This was a question upon 
which England was bound to take a decided 
course and to announce a decided policy ; 
and he trusted that policy would be to 
maintain the independence and integrity of 
Denmark. 

Sin HARRY VERNEY also wished 
to put a question to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office, on the subject 
to which the hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire had called the attention of the House. 
He wished the noble Lord to inform the 
House, Whether the war carried on by 
Holstein and Schleswig against Denmark 
was terminated in January 1851 by the 
armed intervention of the German Bund, 
the Duchies having given way on the un- 
derstanding that rights equal to those of 
Denmark Proper should be secured to them 
and to Lauenburg, that each Duchy 
should have a Representative Assembly 
with a deliberative vote, that their com- 
mon institutions (non-political) should be 
maintained, that Schleswig should not be 
incorporated with Denmark, that the Ger- 
man language and nationality should enjoy 


perfect equality with the Danish; these 
tights to be guaranteed by a common Con- 
stitution for the general affairs of the mo- 


narchy? His object was to obtain for the 
House information as to the true state of 
the relations subsisting between the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein and the Danish 
Government. It was most desirable that 
if the voice of England were raised at all, 
it should be on the side of peace, and that 
our Government should make some friendly 
remonstrances to both parties which might 
have the effect of averting what appeared 
to be an imminent war. It was impos- 
sible, however, that the voice of England 
could be heard with effect if one of the 
parties in conflict felt that the English 
people were entirely against them, and 
would not listen to the statements and ar- 
guments advanced on the other side. He 
had heard with surprise the suggestion of 
the hon, Member opposite (Mr. Baillie) that 
the support given by the German Powers 
to the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein was dictated by a desire to dismem- 
ber the Danish monarchy, and was, in 
fact, a mere intrigue, especially on the 
part of Prussia, to obtain possession of the 
VOL. CLXII. [ruap senies.] 
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port of Kiel. Having listened to many 
debates upon this subject in the German 
Parliament, and having heard it spoken of 
again and again in all parts of Germany, 
and even in Holstein itself, he could safely 
say that such a proposition was entirely 
new to him, nor did he believe that any 
such intention ever animated those who 
advocated interference on the part of the 
Germanic Confederation. On the contrary, 
he knew it to be a fact that the members 
of the German Parliament who advocated 
interference in the question of the Duchies 
were precisely those who would be especi- 
ally jealous of Prussia, and who would be 
the last to counsel any measure which 
would add to the power of that country. 
In 1850 the German Bund ordered a fe-~ 
deral army of 50,000 men, 25,000 of whom 
were Prussians and 25,000 Austrians, to 
march into the Duchies, and compel them 
to lay down their arms; and it was under 
this threat that the Duchies, after one of 
the most heroic contests of modern times, 
ceased their resistance and submitted to 
Denmark. Ile believed that a peculiarly 
irritating kind of oppression had been exer- 
cised by the Danish Government over their 
German subjects in the Duchies ; for ex- 
ample, the Danish Government had told 
the German population that they could not 
be confirmed until they learned the Danish 
language—which he could not help think- 
ing was a remarkably stupid sort of op- 
pression, because if anything could 
strengthen the dislike entertained by the 
Germans to the Danish language it would 
be an order compelling them to learn it in 
order to be confirmed. The actual effect 
had been that the young people had studied 
Danish with a view to confirmation, and 
then had bated it for the rest of their lives, 
He felt the importance of maintaining the 
power of Denmark: but the power of a 
country was not maintained by conduct 
inconsiderate and unconciliatory towards 
any portion of its population. The only 
mode by which Denmark could satisfy the 
just expectations of Holstein and the Ger- 
man inhabitants of Schleswig would be by 
giving them those privileges and equal 
rights which were possessed by the other 
subjects of the Danish Crown. By so 
doing they would make Holstein a source 
of strength rather than of weakness to the 
Danish monarchy. In 1849 the noble 
Viscount now at the head of the Govern- 
ment proposed that Schleswig should be 
divided, and that the southern portion, 
which was almost entirely German, should 
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be incorporated with Holstein. He sin- 
cerely hoped that the great influence of the 
noble Viscount and of the English Govern- 
ment might be exercised on the side of 
peace, justice, and humanity, and that 
Europe might be spared the horrors of 
war. 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA.—QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the undermentioned papers, pub- 
lished in the North China Herald, the 
official organ of Her Majesty’s Legation 
at Shanghai, have been transmitted to the 
Foreign Office by Her Majesty’s Legation 
at Shanghai :-— 


“1, Consular Notifications, dated 18th and 29th 
December, 1860 ; 

“2, Consular Notification, dated 2nd January, 
1861; 

“3. Analyses of the book published by the 
Prime Minister of the Taepings, noticed by Mr. 
Bruce, 28th July, 1860 ; 

“4. Translation by Consul Meadows of the 
Letter of ‘Le’ to the Foreign Consuls, 21st Au- 
gust, 1860 ; 

“5. Translation by Consul Meadows of the In- 
surgents’ Notification, dated 23rd August, and 
published 1st September, 1860 ; 

*«6. Narrative of the visit to Soochow of the 
Reverend Mr. Elkins, English Missionary, in Au- 
gust, 1860 ; 

**7, Narrative of the Reverend E. M. Syle and 
four other Missionaries to Soochow, 1st September, 
1860 ; 

“8. Letters of the American Missionary J. J. 
Roberts, dated 26th September and 8th October ; 

“9. Narrative of the Reverend Griffiths Jobns’ 
visit to Nankin, November, 1860 ; 

10. Exports of Tea and Silk from Shanghai 
from 1844-45 to 1859-1860 inclusive, published 
10th November, 1860; 

“11. Letter from Reverend Messrs, Y. J. 
Allen and William Lambuth, American Mission- 
aries, on their visit to Hangchow, 19th December, 
1860 ; 

“12. Letter from B. Jenkins, Interpreter to the 
American Legation, dated 21st December, 1861 ; 

“13. Edict for the toleration of Christianity 
oz the Taeping King, dated 29th December, 
1860: 


And, to ask whether Consul Meadows has 
resigned his office; and, if so, on what 
grounds ? 

Lornpv JOHN RUSSELL: I will first 
answer the question which has been put to 
me relating to the affairs of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Baillie) said very truly that this 
question is one of great interest to Europe ; 
and it is certainly impossible to regard it 
without some apprebension. My hon. 
Friend behind me (Sir Harry Verney) bas 

Sir Harry Verney 
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stated what 1 believe is quite true with re 
gard to the understanding arrived at jg 
1851. There was an armed intervention 
by Austria and Prussia; but an unde 
standing was arrived at, though unfortg. 
nately, as in many other cases, the under. 
standing turned out to be a misunderstand. 
ing, because from that time to this, with 
respect to the nature of the engagement, 
the terms of it, and the measures that werg 
to be the consequence of it, there never 
has been an agreement between Ge 

and Denmark. In the first place, it has 
been maintained always on the German 
side that this understanding was a -egular 
convention between the parties. The 
Danish argument always has been that 
it was a mere interchange of notes, not 
constituting an engagement, but informing 
Austria and Prussia and the Germanic 
Confederation, on the part of the King of 
Denmark, what he of his own free will re. 
solved todo, With respect to the term 
of the arranp>ment, and to take the last 
question of wy hon. Friend (Sir Hany 
Verney) first, the rights to be guaranteed 
by a common constitution for the general 
affairs of the monarchy, unhappily that 
general constitution never was conceded, 
It was proposed on the part of Denmark 
that there should be a common constitu. 
tion and acommon Assembly, and that Hol. 
stein should send members to represent it 
there in proportion to its population. That 
was in itself a very fair principle; but the 
people of Holstein, supported by Germany, 
declared that such a body would not offer 
a sufficient security for their rights in cou 
nection with a larger population ; and, 
therefore, they refused to assent to such & 
union. Other plans for effecting a recon 
ciliation were suggested, into the details of 
which I need not enter ; but before 185k 
my noble Friend now at the head of th 
Government made a proposal with regard 
to Schleswig—namely, that it should be 
divided into two parts, one occupied by the 
German population, the other occupied by 
the Danish population. But the Danish 
Government and people were quite as mach 
against such a separation «s Germany was 
against a fusion between Holstein and Dew 
mark ; and, consequently, that proposition 
also fell tothe ground. It has always been 
maintained on the part of the King of 
Denmark that he has endeavoured to carry 
into effect faithfully and honourably what 
he had promised to Austria and Prussia ia 
1851. It was alleged on the part of Ger 
many that his efforts were not sincere, and 
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that they have failed because the just 
rights of Holstein were not conceded, 
and because Schleswig in particular had 
not that recognition of nationality to which 
she was entitled. Towards the end of last 
ear the Danish Government applied to 
Her Majesty’s Government, making a pro- 
ition with regard to Holstein which was 

to be laid before the Government of Prus- 
sia; and also saying, with respect to Schles- 
wig, that although the King of Denmark 
could not negotiate with Germany on that 
subject, a8 he conceived that he had no 
engagements towards Germany in relation 
to it, he would yet be quite willing to atate 
to the British Government the measures he 
proposed, and consult with them upon those 
measures, We did not find in the propo- 
sitions of Denmark that there was enough 
to induce the Germanic Confederation to 
to them. At the same time we 
thought it would be quite fair that the 
Germanic Confederation should propose a 
counter project of her own, and thus some 
attempt be made towards a settlement. 
But the Prussian Government absolutely 
rejected those propositions, and that endea- 
vour to effect a reconciliation therefore fell 
to the ground. The Germanic Confedera- 
tion, in pursuance of their former decrees 
aod requirements, called upon Denmark to 
t to Holstein two things: first, that 
that part of the budget for the common 
expenses of the monarehy which was to be 
defrayed by Holstein should be submitted 
to the States of that Duchy ; and next, 
that laws which were to affect Holstein 
should not have validity unless they had 
the consent of the States of Holstein. 
Both of these proposals are very intelligi- 
ble, and, 1 believe, quite within the com- 
vetence of the Germanic Confederation to 
make, But I must say there has been 
on both sides a great obscurity of phrase 
in the propositions put forward, which has 
has tended, with other canses, to protract 
this dispute and render it apparently so 
dificult to accommodate. The Danish Go- 
vernment construed the demand of the 
Germanic Confederation in this way—that 
they required that no new law should be 
valid unless it had the assent of the States 
of Holstein ; and when that interpretation 
was placed before the Prussian Govern- 
ment they denied altogether that such 
was their intent. In that state of the 
— the French Government asked 
er Majesty’s Government to inform them 
of the course we had taken. I said 
we had no objection to give the French 
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Government the whole of the correspond- 
dence that had passed on the subject ; and 
on receiving it M. Thouvenel, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared that 
the course pursued on the part of France 
was completely in harmony with that of 
Her Majesty’s Government. In accord- 
ance, therefore, with the views thus enter- 
tained by the two Governments, and finding 
that Russia and Sweden also partook of the 
same opinions, we addressed to the Danish 
Government the adviee that they should 
submit te the States of Holstein plainly 
and clearly the quota of the budget of the 
monarehy which appeartained to and should 
be defrayed by that Duchy. The Foreign 
Minister of Denmark replied that his Go- 
vernment had already agreed to proposi- 
tions of a just and reasonable kind which 
they were about to send to Holstein, and 
which would be an answer to the advice 
that had been given them. It afterwards 
appeared, when those propositions reached 
Holstein, that they were of a very general 
and complicated nature, relating, first, to 
& permanent constitution for the monarchy, 
and, secondly, to a provision called a pro- 
visorium, which embraced, among other 
things, a budget for Holstein’s share of 
the common expenses of the monarchy. 
Our Minister at Copenhagen, Mr. Paget, 
who has acted with great ability in these 
transactions, asked the Danish Minister to 
place the last part of the proposition in a 
separate form, by which means he thought 
it would have a better chance of success 
with the States of Holstein. There was, 
however, a misunderstanding between the 
Danish Government and the Royal Com- 
missary who was sent to Holstein. It was 
said that he had not done his duty pro- 
perly in respect to laying the whole pro- 
position before the States; and, having 
resigned his office, another Commissary 
was appointed. According to the accounts 
we have received in the shape of a despatch 
from the Danish Government to their 
Minister in London, and communicated to 
us, the proposition of the Danish Govern- 
ment is to the effect that the quota of the 
expenses of the monarchy belonging to 
Holstein are to be laid before the States of 
Duchy, and that they will have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing and deciding whether 
each item ought to be granted, reduced, or 
rejected. Now, that proposition of itself 
seems to fulfil the demand of the Germanic 
Confederation. There is also, however, a 
fourth proposition, to the effect that in an 
unforeseen case, or if the decision of the 
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States should be at variance with the ex- 
isting laws of the kingdom, then their 
decisions shall be submitted to the Royal 
sanction. This phrase appears to us some- 
what obscure, and the matter as placed 
before the States of Holstein was, perhaps, 
not so clear and explicit as was desirable. 
Still, I think, if it stood as it was com- 
municated to us, that there was on the 
part of the King of Denmark and his ad- 
visers a bond fide intention to ask the 
opinion of the States of Holstein in regard 
to the budget. We received yesterday or 
to-day information from our Consul at 
Hamburg that the question had been con- 
sidered by the States of Holstein; that 
they did not believe the budget had been 
fairly submitted to them, and that they 
therefore refused to entertain it. They 
based their refusal on this among other 
reasons—that the King had not given a 
previous sanction to the resolutions of the 
Diet in regard to the items, It was re- 
plied very fairly by the Danish Minister 
in London, that you cannot expect the 
King's sanction to be given without first 
seeing that there is no condition attached 
to the votes which would be derogatory to 
the Royal prerogative. But, both in Lon- 
don and at Copenhagen, we have been 
assured that if the items are thought to be 
excessive, and reductions in them are de- 
sired by the States of Holstein, there 
would be no difficulty in considering those 
reductions favourably. I own it appears 
to me very unfortunate that such has been 
the asperity of feeling on both sides, that 
a sort of hesitancy and difficulty should 
have been shown by the Danish Govern- 
mert in proposing the budget fairly and 
simply to the Diet of Holstein; while, on 
the other hand, there has been a kind of 
predetermination on the part of the States 
of the Duchy not to come to an agreement, 
but rather to excite differences that might 
prevent a reconciliation. Then there is 
another point, that no law affecting Hol- 
stein should have any force in Holstein 
unless the Estates shall have consented to 
it. As to that qnestion no mention has 
been made of it by Holstein, and | am 
informed by the Danish Minister that there 
will be no objection to come to an agree- 
ment as to all such laws. Therefore, as 
to the question itself, the friends of both 
parties might propose terms such as both 
Governments have already considered —the 
one demanding, and the other agreeing to 
—which would prevent any ground for fur- 
ther differences between Germany and Den- 
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mark, As far as we are acquainted with 
the opinions of the Governments of Frangg 
and Russia, and of Sweden, all those 
Powers seem to take much the same yiew 
of these matters as Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment does; and if they should give any 
further advice it will be in the same sense, 
and ought, therefore, to have greater 
weight with both parties than the si 

opinion of one Power acting alone. ‘ 
shall endeavour by our communications 
to bring sbout such an agreement. That 
is the present state of the question; 
and I am about to lay the Correspon. 
dence upon the table of the House, 
but it will not include all the despatches, 
because negotiations are stili going on, 
pending which it is not desirable to give 
the papers relating to them. I must s¢ 
in corroboration of what the hon. Gentle 
man opposite has said, that I do think 
there is considerable danger in delaying to 
bring this question to an amicable settle. 
ment. There are two especial points, It 
must be remembered that there is a great 
Danish spirit as well as a very enthusiastic 
German spirit upon the question. The ap. 
pearance of German troops in Holstein 
might bring about what I should consider 
a precipitate resolution on the part of Den- 
mark, who might regard it as an aet of 
hostility, and one which would justify their 
Government in blockading the German 
ports. There is another point involving 
much danger. The boundaries between 
Schleswig and Holstein are not agreed 
upon between the Governments of Ger. 
many on the one hand and that of Den- 
mark on the other. As to the harbours of 
Kiel and Frederickshorst—two important 
points—there is a difference of boundary, 
and if German and Danish troops came 
into too close proximity with each other s 
conflict might arise which would be very 
deplorable. But there is still another and 
the most dangerous question of all, and 
that is as to Schleswig. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckingham (Sir Harry 
Verney) seems to suppose that there is no 
party in Germany that wishes for Schiles- 
wig to be added to Germany. But l- 
though the Governments of Prussia and of 
all the States of the Confederation have 
disclaimed any such desire, it is well known 
that there is a popular feeling in Germany 
in favour of such an annexation, and which 
would not be satisfied by Holstein receiving 
all that she demands, unless the union be- 
tween Holstein and Schleswig was restored. 
Those who belong to the popular societies 
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in Germany make no scruple of saying that 
Schleswig ought to be united not merely 
with Holstein, but also with Germany. 
Now Schleswig is a Danish duchy, al- 
though there had existed before 1851 re- 
lations of a very complicated nature be- 
tween that duchy and Holstein. Thus 
Holstein was connected with Denmark and 
also with Germany, and Schleswig was con- 
nected with Holstein, but not with Ger- 
many. It must be obvious that such re- 
Jations must lead to all sorts of complica- 
tions; and these were rendered still more 
dificult by the existence of a German as 
well as a Danish population in that duchy. 
It appeared to us that instead of restoring 
that complicated arrangement, the real 
justice of the case would eonsist in this, 
that the King of Denmark should do fully 
and fairly what he had promised to do— 
namely, to treat alike both nationalities, 
German and Danish, in Schleswig, in re- 
spect to confirmations and schools and 
divine services in churches, and that in 
such matters there should be complete 
equality between both nationalities. That 
would be not only fair towards the German 
population, but it seems to me that it is 
the obvious policy of the King of Denmark 
that his German subjects should be as well 
satisfied with his rule as his Danish sub- 
jects. All the information that has reached 
us concerning Schleswig induces me to be- 
lieve that although there are many com- 
plaints of particular grievances—such as 
that, in order to be examined for confir- 
mation, they must know the Danish lan- 
guage, and that the geography and astro- 
nomy are only taught in that tongue— 
although they complain of these things 
still, the German inhabitants of Schleswig 
generally do not wish to be united to Ger- 
many, but wish to remain subjects of the 
King of Denmark. Such being the case, 
it seems to me to be a question of detail 
to be settled by the King of Denmark ac- 
cording to the principles of equity and jus- 
tice rather than a matter which isto be 
converted into a source of contention be- 
tween Germany and Denmark. If that 
contention does take place no one can say 
to what consequences it may lead, and 
whether confusion upon the frontiers may 
not lead to war between the two nations. 
Ihave stated the case as impartially as I 
could. 1 believe there is great justice in 
the requirements of both parties, at the 
same time that there is considerable ex- 
aggeration and an absence of conciliatory 
spirit on both sides; but it would be a very 
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great misfortune for Europe, and would 
lead to other dangers if in consequence of 
this quarrel a conflict should arise which 
would tend to affect the integrity and in- 
dependence of Denmark. I do not think 
the question is one to which this country 
ean be indifferent. I have hitherto en- 
deavoured to use the influence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in favour of peace, 
and I trust the House will think it was the 
duty of the Government, as friends of Ger- 
many and Denmark ao to act, and to en- 
deavour to promote the amicable settle- 
ment of a dangerous and exciting ques- 
tion; and by so doing to promote the in- 
terests of peace throughout Europe. 

Some persons feel an interest with the 
Germans and others with the Danes, but 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) is, I think, 
the only person in the House who takes an 
interest in the Taepings. He asks for a 
number of papers; but if any are granted, 
I am afraid he must not expect to see them 
very soon, for the clerks in the Foreign 
Office and the printing department are now 
fully occupied in preparing papers which 
have been ordered by the House. With 
reapect to the papers the hon. Member 
wishes for, I can tell him that some have 
reached us and others have not. 


Drainage. 


OUTFALL DRAINAGE.—QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he had a 
question of some importance to the coun- 
try at large to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department—namely, When 
the promised Bill for the Amendment of 
Arterial Drainage and Outfalls will be in- 
troduced by the Government? The House 
would remember that early in the Session 
he took the opportunity of asking whether 
it was the intention of Government to in- 
troduce a Bill on the subject of arterial 
drainage, and he was informed that a mea- 
sure of that kind was in preparation. In 
consequence of the immense increase in the 
surface drainage it was impossible that the 
natural outfalls of the country could carry 
immense quantities of rain such as had 
failen last year, as they did when it perco- 
lated through the soil. The consequence 
was that during the autumn and winter 
large tracts of land were flooded, and a 
vast amount of property was destroyed. 
As many proprietors objected to allow any 
general system of drainage to be carried 
through their land, there were no other 
means of dealing with this question than 
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by a general Act; and seeing the immense 
amount of public business that was in pro- 
gress and in preparation, it was absolutely 
necessary that no time should be lost if 
it was intended to proceed with this Bill; 
and he, therefore, again asked what time 
it was likely to be introduced ? 

Mr. CLIVE said, that the question was 
a very large and important one, and was 
still under consideration. He had hoped 
to be able to lay a measure on the table 
on an early day after Easter; but it had 
been found necessary to alter the Bill con- 
siderably. He thought it would be in a 
condition to be laid on the table before the 
end of the month. 


IRISH EVICTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the 
House had had discussions on every na- 
tionality of the world—German, Danish, 
Hungarian, Polish, and even that of the 
New Zealanders and the Taepings. But 
there was another oppressed nationality to 
which he wished to call its attention, and 
that was the old nationality of Ireland. 
Though, whenever it was mentioned, the 
House manifested its indifference, the sub- 
ject he wished to bring under its notice 
was of more importance than any of the 
nationalities that had been discussed. A 
case of oppression had occurred in the 
county of Donegal, that he contended 
could not be paralleled in any part of the 
world out of Ireland. The hon. Member 
then read from the Dublin Evening Press 
and the Londonderry Standard an account 
of an eviction that took place on the town- 
land of Derrybangh, in Donegal, on the 
morning of April 8, by which forty-five 
families, numbering about 280 persons, 
were turned out of their homes, and their 
houses levelled to the ground. Some in- 
formation ought to be given to the House 
by the Government respecting the scene 
which had taken place in this part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, and some means 
should be devised which would at least 
throw diffieulties in the way of landlords 
who “did what they liked with their own” 
in this arbitrary way. The police had no 
option than to act as they did, and they 
were reported to have conducted themselves 
with urbanity and consideration towards 
the unhappy people evicted. Such scenes, 
however, were a scandal to civilization and 
to any form of Christianity. He should 
conelnde by asking the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland has he received information 

Sir John Shelley 
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a resident magistrate, with a Sub-Ins 
tor and 200 Police, assisted the Sheriff of 
the county of Donegal to evict forty-five 
families, numbering about 280 persons, 
from the townland of Derrybaugh in that 
county ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that no official 
account had been received by the Govern. 
ment of the matter to which his hon. Friend 
had called the attention of the House, and 
from the recent day when the notice was 
given he had not had an opportunity of ob- 
taining any information. But it appeared 
that the circumstances under which this 
gentleman acted was in the exercise of cer. 
tain civil rights which were not within his 
(Mr. Cardwell’s) cognizance. With re. 
gard to the charge against the officers of 
the police, they were supported by his hon, 
Friend from paragraphs which had ap. 
peared in newspapers. It appeared, how. 
ever, that what had happened had oe. 
curred in the discharge of their regular 
duty, acting under the authority of the 
sheriff, who, in the exercise of his duty, 
was levying a civil process. These off- 
cers, it appeared, had not in any manner 
interfered in the exercise of that civil pro- 
cess; they simply attended to keep order, 
and they had discharged this duty, as has 
been admitted, in a humane manner. With 
regard to the exercise by this gentleman 
of his private rights, he would not express 
an opinion founded on the statements in 
the newspapers, and there was no official 
information before him. Neither he nor 
any hon. Member of ‘hat House, he was 
sure, would say a word in vindication of 
any indiscriminate and inconsiderate evie- 
tions. In this particular case, however, 
it was only right to bear in mind that the 
steward of this gentleman was recently 
murdered, the murderers not having been 
convicted, and that on a recent occasion, 
when this gentleman himself visited the 
district, the house in which he was staying 
was set on fire, and the perpetrators of the 
outrage again were not discovered. He 
should certainly refrain from expressing 
any opinion vpon the exercise of private 
rights until all the facts were officially 
before him in a definite shape. He re 
garded the expression of any opinion on 
private rights as a delicate matter. He 
should be sorry that their enforcement had 
entailed any hardship on any class of per- 
sons, but he was not now in a position to 
pass an opinion upon the conduct of the 
gentleman referred to. 
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DELAY IN PAYING SEAMEN’S WAGES. 


QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON wished to 
address to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
aquestion which, although it did not appear 
in the paper, he had given the noble Lord 

rivate notice. In The Times of Monday 
ast this paragraph appeared— 

“A great deal of dissatisfaction is felt and ex- 

ssed among the crews of Iler Majesty’s ships 

‘ictory, Asia, and other vessels at Portmouth at 
the delay which has arisen in paying the money 
due to them. Many of these men have only re- 
ceived 16s. per month for the last nine months. 
A number of men belonging to vessels in home 
ports, such as the Victory and the Asia have wives 
and families, and are compelled to run up billsat the 
yarious tradesmen’s shops for their support, until, 
by remitting the pay due to them, their wives can 
pay off the debts thus necessarily incurred, On 
board Her Majesty’s ship Victory remittance lists 
were made out in ‘the middle of March, but no 
orders have yet be. 1 received for payment, and 
hence the discontent of the men. The result of 
this dilatoriness is that the wives and families of 
the men are much pressed for payment of the 
amount they have been trusted with by the dif- 
ferent shopkeepers, who cannot themselves afford 
to give long credit. The household goods in 
many instances go to the pawnbrokers, and often 
are never recovered, and, as a natural conse- 
quence of such a state of things, the seamen pays 
a heavy percentage for the Government having 
the use of his money. The one universal cry of 
the seamen on board the vessels quoted is, ‘ Pay 
us in the same manner that our officers are 


paid.’ ” 


Ile wished to ask, first, Whether this ex- 
traordinary statement was true, and whe- 
ther, if not strictly and literally true, there 
was any foundation whatever for it ; and, 
in the next place, if the noble Lord was 
not able to deny it altogether he would ask 
further, to what extent this practice of 
withholding seamen’s pay had gone, what 
were the reasons for such a delay, to what 
number of ships it applied, and whether 
the practice prevailed at Plymouth or any 
other ports besides Portsmouth ? Assuming 
that there was any truth in the statement 
in The Times, it gave some degree of sup- 
port to a rumour which had reached him 
before he had heard or read anything of 
this kind—a romour whih he had altoge- 
ther disregarded and discredited —namely, 
that the Government had been endeavour- 
ing to withhold the pay of several classes 
of the servants of the Crown to a con- 
siderable extent until after the close of 
the financial year, and evidentiy, if so, 
with a financial object. He could not help 
connecting that rumour with the most ex- 
traordinary, and, if true, most disereditable 
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statement in The Times. If the noble 
Lord could altogether deny its aceuracy he 
would probably be thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of contradicting it, or of offering 
some explanation on the subject. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would premise his reply to the question of 
the right hon. Baronet by stating that the 
Admiralty had not received any complaint 
as to the withholding of seamen’s pay, and 
by distinctly denying that they had in any 
case deferred such pay for any financial ob- 
ject. The mode of paying the sailors of 
the fleet had been somewhat altered of late, 
with a view to the convenience and comfort 
of the men themselves. They had now two 
means of supplying their wives and friends 
with a portion of their pay. They might 
either allot it regularly and periodically to 
their wives or friends, or they might remit a 
portion of the pay as it became due. When 
the Admiralty saw this statement in The 
Times they were extremely anxious to as- 
certain whether there was really any dis- 
content, or whether the statement had any 
foundation. They had accordingly referred 
to Portsmouth, and a Report had come up 
to-day which he had not yet seen. How- 
ever, when he got his right hon. Friend's 
note, he sent for the Accountant Gencral 
and asked him whether there had been 
any complaints on this head upon other 
occasions. The facts were these :—The 
men had monthly allowances paid to them 
at all times. In the home ports at the 
end of the financial year the books were 
made up, and any surplus amount of pay 
due to them after the payment of their 
monthly allowances, of their allotments, 
of their clothing, and other expenses were 
handed over to them by remittance note 
—and they were permitted to remit it 
to their friends, A few days before the 
books were made up they were asked 
whether they wished to remit any por- 
tion of their pay ; and a great many did 
so. Then they wrote to their friends 
saying—‘t I have remitted you £5,” or 
whatever the sum was, and it might be 
that the friends would expect to receive 
the money by the next post; but of course 
in dealing with 80,000 men it was impos- 
sible for the Accountant General to be 
writing letters day by day, and it often 
happened that men who desired to remit 
their pay had to wait some time until 
the remittance books went to the Account- 
ant General and he gave orders for the 
payment of the remittances. This, no 
doubt, would be what had happened in 
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the ease to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred—the men had given 
notice, that they wished to remit, and the 
remittances had not been paid so quickly 
as they expected. He might add that the 
system of remittances was uow under con- 
sideration. 

Lorp FERMOY, referring to the Done- 
gal evictions, thanked the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork (Mr. Scully) for bringing 
this matter before the House. It would be 
some consolation to the unfortunate per- 
sons who had been treated in this inhuman 
manner to know that sympathy was felt 
for them in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland had 
alluded to the murder of Mr. Adair’s 
steward on the property where these evic- 
tions occurred. But, however, deplorable 
that murder might be it was no justifica- 
tion for the wholesale and indiscriminate 
evictions that had been made. There 
might be one or two or even ten guilty 
persons among those evicted, but there was 
no reason why 270 innocent persons should 
be treated so inhumanly for the sake of 
arriving at the few guilty. There were on 
the spot on this occasion a large body of 
police, a stipendiary magistrate, and the 
sheriff ; but there was one person absent 
whese presence was quite as indispensable 
—the relieving officer. Old men, women, 
and children were left out for the whole of 
the night on a bare mountain, without the 
smallest protection, and the relieving offi- 
cer ought to have been there to provide 
conveyances to carry them to the shelter of 
the workhouse. It was time that some 
remedy was devised to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a state of things. If per- 
sons would exercise what they called their 
rights of property in such an unchristian 
way, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
endeavour to devise some means of putting 
a stop to it. 


Declarations 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


DECLARATIONS FOR OFFICES. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. HADFIELD, in moving for a re- 
turn of those persons who have subscribed 
the Declaration required by the 9 Geo. 
1V., c. 17, on admission to any office 
or employment since the year 1850, said 
he wanted to know the names of those 
who had complied with the law, and not of 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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those whose non-compliance had 
covered by the annual Acts of Indemnity, 
He believed that those who alone had the 
power to exercise their office to the detri. 
ment of the Church of England invariably 
failed to make the declaration required 
the Act, and that it was imposed upon the 
humbler class of persons who accepted cor. 
porate offices, more as an acknowledgment 
of the predominance of the Chureh of Eng. 
land than through fear of any aggression 
which Dissenters might promote against 
the establishment. If he was correctly in. 
formed, it was never subscribed by the 
Lord Chancellor, thé Prime Minister, or 
the Home Secretary. The opinion of the 
House that the test ought to be abolished 
had been expressed by their three times 
passing a Bill for the purpose, and three 
times the Bill had been rejected in ‘‘ another 
place.”’ In order to know whether he was 
correct in supposing that the law was 
trifled with, and as a guide for future pro- 
ceedings, he begged to move— 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be 
fore this House a Return of the name of every 
person who, in and since the year 1850, has made 
and subscribed the Declaration specified and re- 
quired in the Act 9 Geo. 4, c. 17, on his having 
been admitted into any office or employment, or 
who has accepted from Her Majesty any Patent, 
Grant, or Commission, and who, by his admit- 
tance into such office or employment or place of 
trust, or by his acceptance of such Patent, Grant, 
or Commission, or by the receipt of any pay, 
salary, fee, or wages by reason thereof, would, by 
the Laws in force immediately before the passing 
of said Act, have been required to take the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, according to the rites 
or usage of the Church of England, except as in 
the seventh section of the said Act is mentioned, 
and exclusive also of the persons who are required 
by section two of the said Act to make and sub- 
scribe the said Declaration; and the date on 
which every such person made the said Declara- 
tion, and the office or employment to which he 
was admitted as aforesaid ; and the date of the 
Patent, Grant, or Commission which was accepted 
by any such person.” 


Mr. LOCKE KING 
Motion. 

Motion made and Question proposed. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that when 
the Act was passed in the year 1828 for 
repealing the sacramental test imposed on 
persons taking office by the Statute of 
Charles II. there was substituted by agree- 
ment between the two principal parties in 
the House a declaration which was em- 
bodied in that Act. His hon. Friend, the 
Member for Shefficld (Mr. Hadfield), had on 
more than one occasion brought in a Bill to 
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al that declaration, and he had voted in 
its favour, believing that the declaration was 
introduced rather for saving the honour of 
those who were, at the passing of the Act, 
sed to the repeal of the sacramental 
test than for any substantial purpose, and 
that, as it was quite nugatory, it had bet- 
ter be removed from the statute-book. He 
ye his vote quite deliberately, and if his 
hon. Friend should ever again obtain leave 
to renew his Bill he should be prepared to 
repeat it. Therefore, the House would see 
that he was quite favourable to the repeal 
of the declaration. But the return moved 
for was of a different character. He pre- 
sumed that the hon. Gentleman wished to 
lay ground for the repetition of his pro- 
lin some future Session, According 
to the present law persons taking office 
under the Crown were bound to make the 
declaration within six months after enter- 
ing on their offices; and if they failed to 
make that declaration their failure was 
remedied by an annual Act of Indemnity. 
The Act of Indemnity had been passed 
now for many years, and it indemnified 
persons liable to take oaths or make decla- 
rations upon the acceptance of office from 
penalties in the event of their neglecting 
todoso. His hon. Friend wished to have 
a Return of thuse who had taken the oath 
within the last .en years. Now, of course, 
if the names of any persons who had held 
office within that period did not appear in 
the Return, there was a strong inference 
that they had not taken the oath. Did his 
hon. Friend wish to learn the names of 
those who had omitted to take the decla- 
ration in order to lay the foundation of a 
criminal prosecution? He believed, how- 
ever, that the Act of Indemnity would pre- 
vent that. [Mr. HaprieLp: No; it would 
not.] Then, if it would not, the argument 
he had just used was perfectly irresistible, 
because his hon. Friend was availing him- 
self of the compulsory powers of the House 
to procure information on which a criminal 
prosecution might be founded. He did not 
think that that was a desirable exercise of 
the powers of the House, and he held, 
therefore, that the Return ought not to be 
granted. It was sufficient to establish a 
ease for legislation that his hon. Friend 
should be able to state his belief that many 
persons who had held office had not taken 
the declaration as required by the Act. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
his Motion to a division. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was sorry 
tohear the right hon. Baronet treat the 
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feelings of members of the Church of 
England on this subject so lightly, and 
wished he would extend to that body the 
same toleration as to other denominations. 
The declaratiou was believed to be an im- 
portant safeguard of the Church, and it 
could not be shown that it was injurious to 
any section of the community. He urged 
the hon. Member for Sheffield not to press 
for a Return which might be employed for 
a malicious purpose. 

Mr. HADFIELD assured the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, that he had no intention to 
prosecute the Prime Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor, or any of the Cabinet Ministers 
which the country had had for ten years 
past. But since it was apprehended that 
such consequences might arise, he would 
withdraw his Motion in tender mercy to 
the offenders. That House had declared 
three times in favour of his Bill for the re- 
peal of that declaration, and as the ma- 
jority was increasing he believed in another 
year or two this insult to the feelings of 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects would 
be removed from the statute book. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS BILL, 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER moved the third reading of this 
Bill. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said an 
impression prevailed that the Bill would re- 
quire a change in the rules of 600 savings 
banks. Each savings bank paid a fee of 
£1 1s. on any change in its laws, so that 
the Bill would, it was feared, impose a 
heavy charge upon these institutions. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE. 
QUER said, he should be surprised to find 
that any charge upon savings banks could 
grow out of this Bill. He had never heard 
of the matter mentioned by the hon. Ba- 
ronet, and he had some difficulty in sup- 
posing that there could be any ground for 
his apprehension. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


AFFAIRS OF NEW ZEALAND—RESOLU. 
TION.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
SECOND NIGHT. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[llth April]. 

“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ;” 

[Second Night. 
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and which Amendment was, to leave out from the 
word ‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘ while this House is prepared to 
contribute all the aid in its power to the Execu- 
tive in putting down rebellion in Her Majesty’s 
Colony of New Zealand, yet, having regard to the 
Treaty of Waitangi, it would rejoice to hear that 
the difficult and complicated question of the title 
to the block of land at the Waitara is to be the 
subject of inquiry before a special tribunal im- 
molliately on the re-assertion of the Queen’s 
authority,’ ’—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, it appeared to 
him, on a very careful consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, that the course 
es by the Governor of New Zealand 

ad been justified on too high a ground. 
The best that could be said, was that with 
the purest intention the Governor, acting 
on the advice of persons more selfish than 
himself, had been betrayed into a fatal 
error, and into a war with persons who were 
cnly maintaining those rights which the 
Government was bound to respect. So far 
back as seventeen years ago tliere was a 
desire on the part of the Government to 
get this land; then William King claimed 
a right to it. The settlers were early ac- 
quainted with the advantageous position of 
this land; they knew that the title to it 
was in dispute amongst the natives, and 
they did not cease constantly to endeavour 
to occupy it. The Treaty of Waitangi was 
early found to be very inconvenient, and 
they would find that during Lord Derby’s 
Administration a letter was written strong- 
ly urging the Government of the colony 
to respect this treaty; this alone showed 
that even at that time there existed a de- 
sire to evade it. They next found Mr, 
M‘Lean admitting in the fullest way that 
there did exist this tribal right, and that 
William King asserted it in the strongest 
possible manner by saying that he never 
would give the land in question up. If 
the supporters of the course taken by the 
colonial authorities had contented them- 
selves wite saying that the British popula- 
tion could have made better use of the 
land than the natives, he could have seen 
some reason in their statement, but they 
said that the proceedings of the Governor 
were entirely in the right, and those of 
Wiliam King entirely in the wrong. It 
was curivus enough that the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet was pretty much in the same 
terms as the language of the Duke of 
Newcastle writing to Governor Browne. 
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The Duke said that, after examining qq 
the papers, he conld not make out clear} 
where the right lay. Notwithstanding 
this admission, the Government now clain,. 
ed absolute praise for the Governor. Ah 
though he thought that much might be 
said in exoneration of the Governor's eon. 
duct, yet the despatch of the Colonial Se. 
cretary ought to be respected, and, there. 
fore, as a means rather of strengthening 
the hands of the Government than of 
weakening them, he should support this 
Motion. 

Mr. LOWE: I wish, Sir, to say a few 
words upon the question, which is, in my 
apprehension, a very plain one, although it 
has been disfigured, enlarged, and inflated 
by party spirit to a degree which no one 
who is not tolerably familiar with such 
things in the colonies could have imagined 
possible. The question admits of being 
stated in a very few words. The colony 
of New Zealand is part of the dominions of 
Hier Majesty and is inhabited by two 
races—the English or European, and the 
Native or Maori races—the English race 
holding one part, and the Maori race the 
other part of the Northern Island. By the 


Treaty of Waitangi, entered into with the 
New Zealand chiefs, the Queen has the 
right of extinguishing the native title to 


land. By that treaty, by which she con- 
firmed to the chiefs, tribes, and individuals 
whatever property they had, it was stip 
lated that she should have the right of 
buying up—what we call the right of pre 
emption—of extinguishing the native title 
to land; that she should, in order to pre- 
vent collisions and mischiefs of that kind, 
be the mediator between the scttlers and 
the natives in matters of that kind. In 
the year 1859 the Government of New 
Zealand entered into an agreement by 
which a number of families who were joint 
owners, as joint tenants, of a large piece of 
land on the southern bank of the Waitara 
River, in the settlement of New Plymouth, 
agreed to sell it to the Crown. The con 
tract was made according to the usual 
fashion of the natives, the chief laying 4 
mat down before the Governor, which was 
emblematical of covering the land whieh he 
was to have. A chicf named William King 
came forward, and made a claim in this 
exceedingly pregnant language :—He said, 
“©The land is theirs’’—that is, the persons 
who were selling it to the Government— 
‘* but I will not allow them to sell it ;” and 
the whole question upon which the civil 
war in New Zealand has arisen is whether 
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that chief was justified in making that 
claim. That is really the whole question 
which we have to consider; and I must 
say that when I looked at the papers it 
seemed to me to be one exceedingly easy of 
solution. The chief did not not give any 
reasons, did not appeal to any court, or 
tribunal, or authority. He merely put for- 
ward his own will and determination. He 
spoke like a Sovereign to a Sovereign, 
an equal to an equal. He is a subject of 
Her Majesty, but be spoke to Her Ma- 
jesty’s representative in a tone of absolute 
and unmitigated defiance. If there could 
be the least doubt upon this point it would 
be removed by a few extracts which I have 
culled from different declarations which he 
made upon the same subject. For instance, 
on one occasion he said, **I hold the land 
in my hand, and I will not let it go.” 
Again, “ Selling land causes the approach 
of death,’’ meaning that there existed a 
Land League—a sort of riband conspiracy— 
in New Zealand, of which he was a recog- 
nized and important member, which would 
kill all those who sold land to the English. 
Again, speaking of the sellers, “‘ They have 
floated it, but 1 will not let it go to sea.” 
“What I say is the boundary for the Pak- 
chee (English) is Waitaha”—a place about 
forty miles off—*‘ let them remain there ;” 
thus issuing absolute orders to the colonists. 
Again, he wrote to the Governor, “‘ If you 
hear of any one desirous to sell land within 
these boundaries, don’t pay any attention to 
it; this is all.””’ He also told Mr. Paris, the 
Government agent for the purchase of land, 
“It is enough, Paris; their bellies are full 
with the sight of this money you have pro- 
mised them, but don’t give it them ; if you 
do, I won’t let you have tle land, but come 
and cultivate it myself.’’ The House will 
observe that this chief began by saying that 
he had no property in the land, that the 
property was in the sellers, but that he 
would not allow them to exercise their 
rights, and ends by saying that he will 
come himself and take possession of the 
laud to which he admits he has no right, 
rather than allow it to fall into the hands 
of the English. This is a very simple 
case. It really amounts to this—that this 
thief, strong and confident in his power, 
defies the English Government, and claims 
aright to intervene between those who wish 
to sell their land and the Government who 
wish to buy it, and to forbid the sale. He 
does not claim that right under any law or 
tustom, but merely in virtue of his own will 
aud of the power which he can exercise. 


Out of that all this difficulty has arisen. 
The Government sent persons to measure 
the land; the measurement was interfered 
with by force ; one act of violence led to 
another, and they have led to the lament- 
able struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged. f think I have said enough to 
show that this is no question of law or 
right, but merely a question of the asser- 
tion of sovereignty and of defiance of the 
English power. But there is more behind. 
At the time of which I have been speak- 
ing there was in New Zealand a league, of 
which William King was a principal mem- 
ber, called the Land League, the purpose 
of which was to prevent any more land 
being sold to the English. The natives 
find that as the English occupy more and 
more land they are hemmed within narrower 
and narrower limits, and are in danger of 
disappearing before the advancing race ; 
and as a remedy they have entered into 
this league to prevent the purchase of land 
by Europeans. They have also set up a 
native king, and established a confederacy 
of native states under his authority. These 
two facts account for the conduct of Wil- 
liam King in this matter. He spoke with 
confidence, because he was carrying out the 
policy well known to have been agreed 
upon in the councils of the chiefs, and be- 
cause he knew that he was‘ssserting that 
which he had strength to make good. It, 
therefore, seems to me that if this question 
was to be decided by the New Zealand 
blue-books I might stop there. I have 
shown that the reason why we are at war 
with the natives is simply and solely be- 
cause a number of chiefs have combined to 
set up a native king against us, have in- 
timidated, or if necessary killed, those who 
were willing to sell land to us, and have, 
by so doing, thrown of their allegiance to 
the Queen, their Sovereign as well as ours, 
and have obliged us to assert the Royal 
authority by force. But there is in New 
Zealand a party which sympathizes keenly 
with the natives. The members of that 
party think that New Zealand ought to be 
for the New Zealanders, look upon new 
colonists as encroachers and interlopers, 
and would gladly see them limited to their 
present position, or even encroached upon 
by the natives. 

Notice taken that Forty Members are 
not present. House counted, and Forty 
Members being found present, 

Mr. LOWE resumed :—It appears to 
me that the conduct of William King only 





admits of one interpretation; but it has 
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been sought to give another gloss to it. 
It it stated that in putting this veto on the 
sale of land he was exercising a legal right 
by the custom of New Zealand. It is 
asserted that there is a joint ownership, 
sometimes in families and sometimes in the 
whole tribe, and that this chief, William 
King, was acting on behalf of the whole 
tribe in asserting the right to veto the sale 
of any part of the property of the tribe. 
It may be required that such a right should 
be strictly proved, and the burden of proof 
lies on those who say that when parties are 
willing to contract for the sale and pur- 
chase of land a chief may come forward 
and forbid the contract. Upon this point 
it is quite wonderful the quantity of ques- 
tions that must be made out, and the im- 
perfect evidence by which they can be 
sustained. You must make out, in the 
first place, in whom the ownership of this 
land lies—whether in the tribe or in the 
families. Then you must make out clearly 
what the custom is; how the tribe is to 
signify its dissent to the purchase, whether 
by a majority or by unanimity ; what are 
the powers of the chief, and whether he can 
act independently of the tribe, in which 
case the tribe would have no power; or 
whether he acts as the spokesman and 
agent for the tribe. Next, it must be as- 
certained who is the chief; whether he is 
a chief, admitted to be so by the whole 
tribe, or only by a section, or only one of 
several chiefs of sections. These questions 
involve enormous difficulty, and, when the 
state of society in New Zealand is con- 
sidered, the difficulty increases. How does 
the case stand? I might merely stand on 
the defensive, and say that no proof has 
been adduced of any such tribal right as 
that asserted. I might say that there is 
no proof that this man, William King, is 
the chief—it being proved, in fact, that he 
is not—or that any agreement had been 
come to by the tribe, or any part of it, to 
veto the purchase, or that he acted as 
their agent. The presumptions are ail the 
other way. About twenty-seven of this 
tribe went to the south to Cook’s Strait— 
some said on a fishing, others stated on a 
murdering, expedition; and, while they 
were away, their land was seized by an- 
other more powerful tribe, by whom the 
first tribe were broken up and dispersed. 
While they were so dispersed the New 
Zealand Company undertook to purchase 
from the tribe who expelled them this very 
piece of land among others. The sale was 
referred to the Commissioners of the Govern- 


Mr, Lowe 





ment, who had all the powers of a cou 
of justice in trying the question. William 
King was present at the trial, and mage 
no sort of objection to the award in favour 
of the purchase from the conquering tribe, 
Then Captain FitzRoy came, and yep 
unhappily, I think, refused to carry ont 
the award, but at the same time he notified 
to the natives that he would purchase from 
them any of their lands which they wished 
to sell; thus again showing that he had 
no idea, after that long examination, that 
there was any power of veto in William 
King. Sir George Grey, who succeeded, 
acted on the same principle. Afterwards 
William King applied to the natives who 
had expelled the old tribe to be allowed 
to return, and he went to live on the 
northern side of the river; thus imply. 
ing that he felt he had no jurisdiction on 
the south side; and when another large 
block of the land was sold he never said 
that he had a veto on the sale, but repre- 
sented that he ought to have some of the 
purchase-money ; but his claim was over. 
ruled, and he got no _purchase-money, 
That is the position of the man who 
claims the right of forbidding any person to 
sellland forty miles from the place in ques- 
tion. Yet, under these circumstances, it 
is contended that this man’s right is clear 
and manifest; that he has the undoubted 
right of veto, which right a great many 
say never existed in any one ; that he was, 
therefore, entitled to stop the sale; that 
consequently we are withholding his right 
from him, and that this caused the war. 
Now, it was quite clear, even if he had 
the right, that he put himself in the wrong, 
because he ought to have appealed to some 
umpire or arbitrator to decide between 
him and the Government. It seems to me 
clear that he had not the right of vetoing 
the sale of land which the proprietors were 
willing to part with ; and, even if he had, 
I think it is a right which the Government 
ought not to recognize, as not being con- 
sistent with the Queen’s sovereignty in 
those islands where the Government has 
the right of pre-emption of these lands. 
Further, I can imagine nothing so impe- 
litie as the allowance of such a right. 
New Zealand is a place where persons 
who have made money in Australia, and 
especially in the goldfields, go to settle. 
They are accustomed to the use of wea- 
pons, and if the principle should be acted 
on of keeping these persons out of the 
land, and preserving it for the natives, In 
a few years, or perlaps sooner, the bar- 
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riers wi uin which we seek to confine them 
will be overthrown, and a contest of life 
and death will ensue between them and 
the natives, the horrors of which it would 
be difficult to describe. Then as to the 
desirability of establishing a tribunal to 
deal with these supposed rights, the case 
admits of no tribunal, for William King 
refuses to acknowledge any power except 
his own will. No tribunal would meet the 
case, for the claimant of the sovereign 

wer and veto is one who if twenty tri- 
bunals decided against him, would concede 
nothing except to force. Whatever may 
be the origin of our quarrel with the New 
Zealanders, the time has long passed when 
we can search very narrowly into the im- 
mediate causes of the present war. To do 
so would be just as absurd as after the 
eapture of Delhi and the disasters at 
Cawnpore to institute an inquiry as to the 
precise causes of the mutiny in India. 
The meaning of the war no one can mis- 
understand. It is a struggle for sovereignty 
and dominion. The natives hope to drive 
the English into the sea, while the Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, fight for that 
which they possess, and with the expecta- 
tion no doubt, of cowing the whole of the 
country. The New Zealanders have set 
up, as it were, a King against our Queen, 
and have virtually repealed the Treaty of 
Waitangi by endeavouring to reverse our 
land policy. That the House of Commons 
should at this moment and under these 
circumstances pass a Resolution evincing 
any doubt as to the expediency of the con- 
duct of the Government would be as bad 
as if our troops were to undergo two or 
three serious defeats. The passing of 
this Resolution would in ail probability be 
attended with most disastrous results, for 
if when the news reached the colony the 
war should still be subsisting, a protracted 
struggle would ensue, and much slaughter 
would be inflicted. I, therefore. trust that 
the House will not agree to the Motion un- 
der its consideration. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that no man’s 
opinion was more entitled to respect in 
dealing with colonial affairs than that of 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken; but details of colonial matters 
could rarely be discussed with advantage 
in that House ; and when a colonial ques- 
tion was mixed up with questions of title 
and native claims, which had baffled the 
efforts of those who had investigated the 
matter on the spot, discussion here became 
au absurdity. How little such a question 
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could be usefully debated in the House 
of Commons, was evinced by the signifi- 
eant occurrence which had taken place 
during the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
How ably and fairly it was debated by 
those on the spot is known to all who have 
read the papers. War was now actually 
raging, and an essential preliminary to 
the settlement of the present dispute, and 
inquiring the exact effect of the Treaty 
of Waitangi was that fhe war should be 
brought to an end. The opposite views 
upon the question at issue had been most 
ably represented by the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Selwyn), whose opinions were de- 
serving of the utmost weight; but, he must 
admit that, if the censures of the latter 
upon the conduct of the Governor of New 
Zealand were justified, it would so far as 
he could see, be utterly impossible for the 
future that native lands could be sold at 
all. But, be that as it might, it was, he 
thought, quite clear that the war which 
was now raging must be brought to a close 
before the question would really admit of 
discussion. We must proceed npon the 
principle of castigatque auditque, and he 
regretted to say that the probability of 
concluding the war might be rendered 
more doubtful if the report of the present 
discussion were to reach the colony before 
its termination. He might add that, in 
his opinion, the Treaty of Waitangi must 
be respected ; the more so by ourselves, 
because in its negotiation we were the 
only party who understood what was being 
done; but it should be borne in mind that 
since it had been entered into the affairs of 
New Zealand had ceased to be conducted 
in Downing Street; that 4 representative 
Constitution had been granted to that 
colony; that its inhabitants were entitled 
and resolved to manage their own affuirs ; 
that the interests of the natives had been 
always carefully consulted by the Colonial 
Legislature; that the native interests 
were provided for ; that they were them- 
selves eligible and electors to the Legisla- 
ture; that the Government judiciously had 
in this instance sided with them, and they 
were wet unbefriended; and that no per- 
sons could be more concerned for the pros- 
perity of the natives than the colonists 
themselves; for the prosperity or adversity 
of the natives produced an immediate and 
corresponding effect upon the colonists. 
They were the persons who were mas- 
sacred, whose property was destroyed 
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whenever the natives broke out into dis- 
content and turbulence. If, therefore, 
they could not trust to the honour of the 
colonists they mizht trust to their inte- 
rests. That being so, the first thing he 
hoped which Parliament would do when 
the war was concluded would be to revise 
the Constitution Act of 1853. He thought 
the system should, as far as possible, be 
acted upon of leaving the colonists to 
manage their own affairs, instead of en- 
couraging them to look to that House, in- 
volving the mother country in expenses 
and implicating Parliament in their affairs 
in a manuer that could do them no good 
while it did us a great deal of harm, 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had heard no 
answer to the speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, on this question. It was use- 
less for them to attempt to decide on the 
* question of legality, for the Governor him- 
self admitted that the question was a doubt- 
ful one. He regretted exceedingly the 
tone of the Government, and the entire 
want of conciliation which they had exhi- 
bited. There could be no doubt that, how- 
ever it began, the war must be put down; 
but there was no necessity for harsh 
expressions such as those used by the 
Members of the Government who had 
spoken, He had hoped that some de- 
claration would be made, giving the na- 
tives an assurance that the treaty wonld 
be adhered to, and that measures would 
be taken to clear up the misunderstand- 
ings that had arisen; but not a word 
of that kind had fallen from the Govern- 
ment, On the contrary, there had been 
expressed a determination to press forward 
the interests of the colonists, in contradis- 
tinction to those of the natives, Where 
could the natives of New Zealand look if 
not to the Queen and Parliament? The 
right hon. the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Lowe) had asserted that 
William King had never made claim to the 
land in dispute ; but the extracts from the 
blue book, read yesterday by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridge University, 
showed distinctly that he had asserted such 
aclaim. And he thought that the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies was not justified 
in applying the expression ‘‘ morbid senti- 
mentality ’’ to the interest which many 
took in the rights of the natives. He 
must repeat that he regretted extremely 
the tone taken by the Government, but 
he saw no use in further continuing the 
debate. 


_ ddr, Adderley 
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CotoneL DUNNE was sure, from what 
he knew of Governor Browne, that he 
would never be guilty of injustice toward 
the natives, for his feelings, he could avg 
from his personal knowledge, were mog 
strong in favour of that race. He h 
the House would consider the difficult cir. 
cumstances in which he was placed beforg 
it passed a censure upon that officer, 

Mr. DUNLOP denied that any vote of 
censure was intended against the Governor, 
All they asked was that some tribunal 
should be appointed to settle the questions 
in dispute, instead of driving the natives 
to despair and following a course that must 
ultimately lead to their extermination, 

Question put :— 

The Louse divided :—Ayes 38 ; Noes 
24: Majority 14. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES, 


House in Committee; Mr. Massgy ig 
the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £161,157 (Admiralty Office). 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained of the 
crease which had taken place in the esta- 
blishment of clerks in all the departments 
of the Admiralty, and which involved a 
proportionate increase of expense. Ile ob- 
served that the additional salaries amount- 
ed to upwards of £8,000 perannum. See 
ing that the number of men had been re- 
duced by 7,000, he thought that the staff 
of clerks at the Admiralty should have un- 
dergone a corresponding reduction. 

Lorp CLARENCK PAGET stated, that 
during the last two years there had been a 
large increase in the number of temporary 
clerks. The fact was, however, that the 
duties of these clerks were of a permanent 
character, and the apparent increase in the 
Vote this year was due to the cireum- 
stance that a number of temporary clerks 
had been placed on the permanent staff. 
There had been a reduction of expense 
upon the whole. 

Vote agreed to, as were the following 
Votes :— 

(2.) £253,422, Coast Volauteeers and 
Reserve. 

(3.) £63,851, Scientifie Departments. 

(4.) £172,947, Naval Establishments at 
Home. 

(5.) £33,640, Naval Establishments 
Abroad. 

(6.) £1,112,126, Wages to Artificers; 
&c. at Home. 
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pil Lunacy Regulation 
(7.) £67,828, Wages to Artificers, &c. 


Abroad. 3: ; 
(8.) £66,000, Medicines and Medical 
Stores. : 
(9.) £90,510, Naval Miscellaneous Ser- 


ices. 
m(i0.) £684,016 Half Pay, &e. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, this soffi- 
ciently accounted for the extravagance in 
the other Estimates. There were 305 Ad- 
nirals, of whom 74 only were employed ; 
784 Captains, of whom only 132 were em- 
ployed ; and 1109 Commanders, of whom 
only 209 were employed. The French 
kept their list of officers down to the real 
wants of the service. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
the great complaint in the French service 
that the number of officers on the list were 
too few and not adapted for a state of war. 
He admitted ours was too large; but time 
was thinning the list, and he supposed 
his hon. Friend did not wish to take any 
violent steps to quicken the process, 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(11.) £486,431), Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

(12.) £180,397, Civil Pensions and Al- 
lowances. 

(13.) £247,000, Freight of Ships, &c. 

Hlouse resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Mo day 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday next, 


House adjourned at Nine o'clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 15, 1861. 


Mixurss.] Took the Oath—The Viscount Bangor. 
Pustic Bitz,—1* Post Office Savings Banks. 


LUNACY REGULATION BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee according to Order. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he had postponed the Committee from last 
week in order that he might have the opi- 
nion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) upon some Amendments which 
he proposed tu introduce into the Bill. The 
principal of there was the substitution, for 
two médical visitors who would give only a 
portion of their time to their duties, of one 
uedical visitor, who should receive a salary 
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and devote his whole time exclusively to 
his office. The noble and learned Lord 
said this would effect a great improvement 
upon the present arrangement, aud he 
hoped the House of Commons would agree 
to his receiving a liberal remuneration. He 
had several other Amendments to propose, 
and if they were agreed to he would suggest 
that the Bill should be reprinted and re- 
committed, in order that their Lordships 
might see it in its altered shape. 

Tue Eart or SHUAFTESBURY thanked 
the noble and learned Lord for introducing 
the provision he had mentioned, as it was 
absolutely necessary that the duties of me- 
dical visitor should be discharged by an 
experienced man, whose whole time was at 
the command of the public. He concurred 
with the noble and learned Lord in the 
hope that the House of Commons would 
act generously in fixing his remuneration, 
as those duties were not light. He be- 
lieved that the result of the Bill would be 
to inaugurate a new era in regard to the 
treatment of lunatics. 

THe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
thought that some provision ought to be 
introduced in the Bill to enable some pro- 
tection to be thrown round persons who, 
though not of sound mind, were not in such 
a dangerous state as to render it necessary 
to treat them as ordinary lunatics. He re- 
ferred to the recent case of Lord Kingston, 
who, he said, had been more or less in the 
present state for the last twenty years. 
His mania took the form of giving away 
large sums as alms in indiscriminate charity, 
whereby he had destroyed his whole for- 
tune. Had there been any provision of 
law by which the property of a person 
afflicted with mania of this kind could have 
been placed in the hands of trustees, Lord 
Kingston would now have been with 
£20,000 a year, instead of appearing be- 
fore the public as an absolute pauper. 
Even now he would not have been placed 
under the protection of the law, if he had 
not been seen by a policeman, walking 
into a railway tunnel and brought before a 
magistrate. 

Tus LORD CHANCELLOR reminded 
the noble Marquess that as the law now 
stood any man of unsound mind, and inca- 
pable of managing his own affairs, could be 
placed under proper restraint. 

Amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be reviewed To-morrow, 

House adjourned at half-past Five 


o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 


Biil— Committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 15, 1861. 


Minvres.] Pustic Bruts.—1° Religious Worship; 
Copyright (Works of Art). 

2° Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Ireland) ; 
Harbours; Trade Marks; Statute Law Re- 
vision ; Queen’s Prison, &c. ; Registration of 
Births, &ec. (Ireland). 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN 
WORKHOUSES.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. DENMAN said, he wished to be 
allowed to make an explanation in regard 
to a matter which was somewhat of a per- 
sonal nature. On Monday last he present- 
ed a Petition from the Union of Tiverton 
against the appointment of Roman Catho- 
lie Chaplains and Schoolmasters in Union 
Workhouses. That Petition was presented 
in the ordinary way, but it so happened, 
owing no doubt, to some error, that in the 
Votes of the Proceedings next day that 
Petition was entered as one in favour of 
the free exercise of their religion in Work- 
houses by Roman Catholics. That was 
exactly the contrary of the prayer of the 
Petition, which was against the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic Chaplains to 
Workhouses, and so it appeared in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that the 
Petition from Tiverton was not the only 
one in respect of which this error was 
made. 


HERRING TRAWLING.—QUESTION. 


Coronet. SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Lord Advocate, Whether he has 
made inquiry into the truth of the State- 
ment of the Chairman of a public meeting 
held at Glasgow on the 4th of February 
last, that trawling for herrings had been 
pursued in the lochs on the Western Coast 
of Scotland during the last fishing season ; 
and whether any defects in the Herring 
Fishery Bill, passed last Session, have 
been brought before the notice of the 
Fishery Board of which he was a Mem. 
ber; and if he intends to bring in a Bill 
this Session to remedy these defects ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, his at- 
tention had been directed to the fact that 
trawling for herring had, to some extent, 
been prosecuted during the last season. 
This had arisen not so much from the de- 
fect of the Act as from the limited amount 





of force employed to prevent it, and the 
great extent of coast that force had ty 
watch. There were some minor defects jg 
the Herring Fishery Bill of last Session, 
which, in some degree, interfered with the 
prosecution for penalties, and this cireum. 
stance might render some amending Bill 
necessary. 


DRUNKENNESS.—{IRELAND.) 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the committals for drunkep. 
ness to local Bridewells in Ireland, under 
the Act of 6 and 7 Will. IV, c. 38, s, 12, 
and to the inconvenience of transmitting 
persons convicted under that Act from dis. 
tant districts to the common gaol of the 
county, and whether Government intends 
to provide any remedy for such inconve. 
nience ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that his atten. 
tion had beon directed to the committals 
for drunkenness to local Bridewells in Ire- 
land under the Act stated by the hon, 
Member. He (Mr. Cardwell) was aware 
that there was an inconvenience felt of 
committing persons convicted under that 
Act from distant districts to the common 
gaol of the county, and it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to provide a re 
medy for that inconvenience 


THE BUDGET—FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT—WAYS AND MEANS. 


FIRST NIGHT 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Massey, Sir, The retrospec- 
tive portion of the statement I have to 
submit to you is the most unfavourable— 
indeed, I may say it is the only unfavour- 
able—statement of account that it has 
ever been my lot to lay before the House 
of Commons. For that as well as for other 
Feasons, the Committee will, I hope, for 
give me if I invite their attention some 
what at large to its details. Whatever 
we may think of the legislation of last 
year, we must all concur in the opinion 
that it was no ordinary year in the financial 
history of this country. It was a year ia 
which the House gave its sanction to that 
great instrument, the Treaty of Commerce 
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with France; it was a year in which we 
received a remission of our hereditary 
burdens, through the diminution of the 
charge on debt, such as we probably shall 
never receive again ; it was a year in which 
the controversy with respect to Protection, 
which had so long agitated the country 
and disorganized this House, was at length 
finally wound up, for it closed without 
leaving on the Statute Book of the United 
Kingdom one single protective duty of more 
than nominal amount. It was also a year 
of the highest taxation and of the greatest 
expenditure that has ever been known in 
this country, unless in the midst of an 
European war ; and, finally, it was a year 
marked by a succession of seasons—the 
spring, the summer, the autumn, and the 
winter—the most unfavourable with which 
ithas pleased Providence to visit us for the 
course of about half a century. The ques- 
tions, I may further observe, which were 
debated in this House during last Session 
were questions of no ordinary moment, from 
whatever point of view we may look on them. 
The issue which they raised was no trifling 
issue. In the beautiful tragedy of Schiller, 
Mary Queen of Scots is made to say of her- 
self, ** | have been much hated, but I have 
also been much beloved ;”’ and I think I 
may with equal truth say that the financial 
legislation of last year, while 1 do not mean 
to contend that it was not unacceptable to 
many, met, as a whole, with signal support 
from a great body of public opinion in 
this country. Be that as it may, I feel 
bound to admit that although the financial 
proposals of the Government were last Ses- 
sion fully and minutely canvassed, they were 
fairly and in no factious spirit discussed 
within these walls. 

In taking a retrospective view of those 
measures and of their operation, it will be 
my duty to lay before the Committee, as far 
as | am able, the whole material facts ex- 
hibited by the financial history of the past 
year ; and while I cannot but doubt that 1 
must perform that task most imperfectly, 
yet I must add that the shortcomings in 
that respect with which I may be charge- 
able will not be owing to any want either 
of will or of effort on my part. I may 
further add that in making this statemeut 
Lhope to be seconded in my desire to af- 
ford the fullest information to the House 
by the patient indulgence of its Members 
on both the one side of it and the other, 

I shall first, then, Sir, submit to your 
notice the estimated and the actual ex- 
penditure of the past year. . The expendi- 
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ture which was estimated and provided for 
in the regular Votes for the year, and en- 
tirely apart from the Act which was passed 
towards the close of the Session for erect- 
ing with borrowed money certain fortifica- 
tions, amounted to £73,664,000 ; and, in- 
asmuch as the Act relating to fortifica- 
tions was by common consent treated as a 
matter entirely distinct from the ordinary 
finaneial arrangements of the year, I shall 
not further refer to it, except casually on 
one or two points, or in any manner in- 
clude its provisions in the statement I have 
to make to-night. The estimated expendi- 
ture was then, as I said, £73,664.090; while 
the actual expenditure was £72,842,000: 
—thus, as is apt to happen at a time when 
great warlike preparations are in progress, 
fullowing closer on the estimated expendi- 
ture than is usually the case, but still fall- 
ing considerably short of it, and showing a 
difference of £822,000 in favour of the 
Exchequer. 

Sir, into the details of this difference 
for the last year I do not mean to 
enter, but this 1 may say —that while 
there was a considerable saving on the 
estimate for the collection of the re- 
venue, and a certain amount of saving on 
some other estimates, there was a consider- 
able overcharge for the navy, resulting from 
the settlement of the accounts of former 
years. These nearly balance one another, 
so that the sum of £822,000 which I have 
mentioned as representing the difference in 
our favour as between estimated and ac- 
tual expenditure is a difference almost en- 
tirely due to the Vote of Credit taken for 
the proseeution of military operations in 
China. That Vote, which I submitted to the 
House last July, amounted to £3,800,000, 
while the expenditure amounted only to 
something more than £3,000,000; a fact 
which ought to be sufficient to convince the 
House that any man laboured under a delu- 
sion who supposed that it was the object ot 
the Government in the last Session, to un- 
derstate the demands for the public service, 
or that they ventured to invite the sanc- 
tion of the House to what they believed 
m their consciences to be an inadequate 
provision for the military operations in 
which there was a prospect of our be- 
coming engaged. 1 lave, | may add, 
stated the balance remaining to us on the 
China Vote in round numbers, for it is in 
point of fact somewhat less than £800,000. 

But, passing by that point, | shall next 
proceed to the examination of the Revenue 
of the past financial year—a subject in 
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dealing with which the Committee will, no 
doubt, follow me with a greater degree of 
interest. That subject I will endeavour 
to place before you in all the various lights 
by which, so far as I am able to form an 
opinion, it may be in my power to increase 
your means of knowledge with Ms on to 
it. And this in three principal modes. 1 
will first compare the Revenue of the last 
with that of the previous year; then I shall 
compare it with the actual expenditure of 
the year itself; and, finally, with the Esti- 
mates framed at the commencement of the 
year. The two last of these modes of 
comparison will render the Committee as- 
sistance in forming an opinion as to how 
far the Government exercised a sound judg- 
ment in the calculations which they made 
beforehand. But I may observe that the 
first mode of dealing with the point—that 
is to say, a comparison of the Revenue of 
the last with that of the previous year— 
is the one of the greatest public and gene- 
ral interest, regarded as a means of ex- 
hibiting the condition of the country. 

In 1859 we had a year of which I may 
say all the cireumstances were favourable 
to the Revenue. So favourable were they, 
indeed, that on the 10th of February, 1860, 
I, proceeding on the Estimates framed in 
the public departments, told the House of 
Commons I anticipated little more than a 
balance of revenue and expenditure, after 
provision should have been made for a cer- 
tain amount of charge on account of the war 
with China; when, however, the 3lst of 
March arrived there was a balance in our 
favour to—nominally a greater extent—but 
in reality to the extent of about £1,200,000. 
In 1860-61, on the contrary, we have had 
a year of unfavourable circumstances so far 
as they are dependent upon the dispensa- 
tion of Providence—a year in which the 
supply of the fruits of the earth was stinted, 
and which may be looked upon as one of 
the severest within the memory of any 
living man. The Revenue of 1859 60 was 
£71,089,000, and the Revenue of 1860-61 
was £70,283.000. There is an apparent 
decrease of £806,000. In proceeding to 
comment on this decrease, I hope the 
Committee will not think I am trifling with 
their understandings when I point out to 
them that one of these years was mate- 
rially shorter than the other. The revenue 
of this country is in the gross about 
£200,000 a day for every paying day in 
the year; and that part of it which depends 
strictly upon operations from day to day may 
be stated at fully £100,000 a day. The 
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year 1860-61 was, for every practical 
eens. shorter by three days than 1859.60, 
t was shorter in this way:—1859.60 was 
a Leap year, which accounts for one day; 
and 1860-61 was in the predicament 
most happy with reference to our other in. 
terests, but not favourable to the interests 
of the Revenue—of both commencing and 
ending with a Sunday. By means of this 
extra Sunday there was a loss of & clear 
day’s pay. And the third day is accounted 
for by the circumstance that in the course 
of the year 1860-61 there fell two Good 
Fridays; one of them was at the very clos 
of the year, and the effect of it, with the 
following Sunday, was to throw some busi. 
ness and some payment of duty forward into 
the present financial year. After noticing, 
however, that two Good Fridays fell to our 
lot in the course of 1860-61, I may men- 
tion to the Committee that in the present 
year, 1861-62, there is no Good Friday at 
all. Now, Sir, the deduction of three days, 
representing revenue to the amount of 
£300,000, shows a real diminution in the 
Revenue of 1860-61 as compared with 
1859-60 of £506,000, or, in round num- 
bers, £500,000; and that, upon the whole, 
is a fair and just comparison as between 
the two years, so far as the totals are con- 
cerned. With respect to particulars, I 
have endeavoured to examine the subject 
with all the care in my power, and what I 
find is as follows :—We remitted taxes last 
year to the extent of £2,900,000, or in 
round numbers, £3,000,000; but what 
with the income tax, the additional spirit 
duty, and the minor charges of all kinds 
we derived from the proceeds of new taxesa 
sum not very far short of the same amount. 
So far, therefore, the balance was not ma- 
terially disturbed. There was one other 
point, however, which might have dis- 
turbed it. It was this—in both years we 
made some draughts on temporary re- 
sources. In 1859-60 we had £856,000 
from the retrenchment of the malt credit; 
and we had, likewise, the sum of £250,000 
in the shape of a repayment of a debt 
from Spain, making together £1,106,000. 
In 1860-61 we also made by anticipation 
a large demand upon temporary resources. 
We were to have £300,000 from the hop 
duty ; but that sum entirely disappea 
from the receipts of the year, partly by the 
failure of the crop, which has very greatly 
reduced it, and partly by the necessity of 
postponing the payment upon the red 
crop. We were to have £1,100,000 on 
account of the malt duty ; but that sum, 
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owing to the disastrous circumstances of 
the harvest, shrank into £778,000. We 
got £250,000 from Spain, a payment 
equal in amount to that made in the pre- 
yious year; so that, as compared with 
£1,106,000 of temporary resources in 
1859-60, we had £1,028,000 in 1860-61. 
ft is, consequently, fair and just to say 
that the absolute Revcnue of the country, 
after making every reasonable deduction, 
diminished under the circumstances of the 
jast year at the very outside by about 
£500,000. I must confess, Sir, that when 
I consider that the bad season of last year 
certainly did not represent a loss to the 
Revenue upon the whole of less than from 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000, 1 cannot but 
regard with satisfaction the fact that the 
country exhibits a real deficiency in the 
ield of its taxes to an extent not exceed- 
ing, but rather falling short of £500,000. 
And I cannot doubt that if we had becn 
blessed with a season of ordinary clemency 
we should in lieu of a deficieney under this 
head have been able to present a considera- 
ble surplus. 

Let me now, in the second place, com- 
pare the revenue with the expenditure of 
the country for the year. The expenditure 
of 1860-61 was £72,842,000, and the 
Revenue, as I have said, was £70,283,000, 
showing upon the face of the figures a de- 
ficieney of £2,559,000. But, Sir, this ac- 
eount likewise requires some rectification. 
In the first place, “a sum of £288,000, 
or, in round numbers, £300,000, out of 
the £2,559,000 belongs in every substan- 
tial respect to the account of 1859-60. 
There was 2 payment made by the State 
on account of drawback to the holders of 
eertain stucks of wine. It was estimated 
and allowed for by me in the accounts of 
1860-61 at £350,000, and was so taken 
by the House at the time when the final 
statement of estimated revenue and charge 
for that year was laid before it. Of course 
that money, not having been disbursed 
within the year 1859-60, went into the 
balances of the country as part of the 
surplus revenue; and it was merely owing 
toa legal technicality that were obliged to 
charge it as part of the expenditure for 
1860-1. It is a legitimate deduction, having 
nothing to do with the real expenditure 
of 1860-61. That deficiency is thus re- 
duced to £2,271,000, or in round num- 
bers, £2,250,000. Further, it will be 
recollected that a large part of this defi- 
tieney lay within the anticipations and 
arrangements of last year. In the month 
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of July, when we had before us the esti- 
mate of the eharge for the war with China, 
the Government proposed, and the House 
agreed—I think without opposition—that 
a portion of that heavy charge should be 
defrayed from taxes, and that the remain- 
ing portion should be taken from the ba- 
lances in the Exchequer, which were well 
able to bear it. 1 will not now enter upon 
the question whether this may substantially 
be said to be equivalent to borrowing a cor- 
responding amount of money. It is cer- 
tainly the withdrawal of so much available 
cash from the coffers of the State. A sum 
of about £1,300,000 or, as it was after- 
wards reckoned, £1,400,000 was the sum 
in the final estimates of expenditure for 
which we made no provision; in other 
words, that was the amount which we 
were to take from the balances in the 
Exchequer. If we deduct that sum of 
say £1,416,000 from £2,271,000, repre- 
senting the deficiency that stands on the 
balance sheet of the year, it follows that 
the real deficiency over and above what 
was anticipated in 1860-61, and what was 
sanctioned by Parliament, is £855,000 ; 
and certainly in a year of charges so heavy, 
and of receipts so unusually stinted with 
reference to the permanent power and re- 
sourees of the country, I do not think that 
is an unsatisfactory result. 

But, Sir, I come now to that which has 
more to do with the question of the judg- 
ment that the House of Commons may be 
disposed to pass upon the Governament—I 
mean the comparison between the Revenue 
of the year and the Estimates of that Re- 
venue which | laid before the House last 
Session. I shall not refer at any length, 
Sir, to the various, and, happily, eontra- 
dietory complaints that were made from 
different quarters—some alleging that the 
estimates of the Revenue had been outra- 
geously swollen through the partial senti- 
ments of the Government, and others as- 
serting, with equal confidence, and | have 
no doubt equal sincerity, that an improper 
reserve had been exercised, and that 
the estimates of Revenue presented to the 
House were kept far below what every- 
body knew would be realized. The Re- 
venue as estimated was £72,248,000—the 
actual Revenue was £70,283,000, the dif- 
ference £1,965,000, or, in round numbers, 
for the purposes of this discussion, | will 
eall it £2,000,000. Now, Sir, if the 
Committee will—as I am sure they will— 
give me their kind and unwearied patience 
to assist me in the task, I will ask the 
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particular attention of the Committee to 
the constituent elements of this sum of 
£2,000,000 — because they are material 
as throwing light not only or mainly upon 
the conduct of the Government, or even 
the wisdem of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment in a particular Session, but upon a 
number of questions of very considerable 
permanent interest and importance in eon- 
nection with the welfare of the country. 
To bring clearly before the mind of the 
Committee the manner in whieh this differ- 
ence of £2,000,000 has arisen, I shall 
first deal in the gross with all branches of 
revenue which are of the least importance 
to the issue—all branches, namely, exeept 
the two great branches of Customs and 
Excise. The several branches of Stamps, 
Assexed Taxes, Income Tax, the Post 
Office, Crown lands, and Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts were estimated to yield taken to- 
gether £27,457,000. They actually pro- 
duced £27,542,000, showing an excess 
of £85,000. Some heads were £50,000 
above the estimate, others were £50,000 
below it ; but we may overlook these de- 
tails, satisfied with the fact that these 
branches of revenue yielded in the aggre- 
gate as nearly as may be what they were 
estimated to produce. 

A word in passing on the subject of the 
minor duties—not because they form a 
vital or important part of this question, 
but because there is some misapprehension 
with respect to them. When they were 
originally proposed to Parliament in Feb- 
ruary they were expected to yield about 
£900,000; but in the course of the Ses- 
sion an important ehange was made in 
them with a view to diminished pressure on 
the trading community, upon whom several 
of them immediately fell; and the conse- 
quence was that the ultimate estimate of 
the yield of these duties, after taking eredit 
for a number of small adjustments, was 
about £590,000. One of the duties—that 
upon chicory—remained in abeyance during 
the greater part of the year in eonsequence 
of the largeness of the stocks which had 
been imported into this country, and which, 
having been imported free of duty, were 
naturally enough exhausted before any 
duty-paying parcels were brought into the 
market. It should, likewise, be borne in 
mind that the Act for the granting of wine 
licences was passed only last year; and 
although I must say it was passed with as 
much expedition as was consistent with the 
consideration that so important a subject 
demanded and received at the hands of the 
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House, yet i¢ was not possible to get it 
into full operation until the end of the 
summer and travelling season, so that y 
to the close of the financial year it has hat 
only a very partial effect. In other re, 
spects I do not know that the produce of 
these minor duties was materially different 
from the final form of the financial egtj. 
mate. 

I come now, Sir, to the revenue of the 
Customs and Excise. And first of all [ 
must warn the Committee that the revenue 
of the Customs as it stands in the figures 
that hon. Gentlemen have seen in the 
public journals is too favourably 
sented. The Customs were parr. 
yield £23,430,000. They actually yielded 
£23,305,000 ; that is, there was an appe 
rent deficit of £125,000 ; but, although 
that difference is a decrease, yet substan- 
tially it may be said to represent equality, 
For, on the one hand, we have to allow 
for that shortness of the year, which [ 
have already explained ; and on the other 
hand, it so happened that the amount paid 
into the Exchequer was somewhat in er- 
cess, as compared with the actual receipts 
of the department. I need not trouble the 
Committee with details, but, when these 
items are reckoned, they leave both sides 
of the aceount nearly balanced, and we may 
say that the revenue of Customs yielded 
as nearly as possible what it was estimated 
to yield. But then it is material to ob- 
serve that in all cases of this kind the 
revenue of the Customs profits unduly at 
the cost of the revenue of Excise. When 
we have a bad year the meaning is we have 
bad seasons ; when we have bad seasons 
the meaning is that the produce of the 
earth is Jess abundant than usual. If the 
produce of the earth is less abundant than 
usual, more produce must be imported from 
abroad, and though little of it comparative- 
ly is subjected to duty, and none of it toa 
high duty, yet, of course, the operation 
virtually tends to remove certain dutiable 
articles from the region of the Excise, 
and bring to the credit of the Customs 
accounts may have accrued from such & 
eause. Sir, that is particularly remark- 
able in the present case, so far as regards 
the great article of corn. Wee call, and 
not unjustly, our duty on corn a nominal 
duty; and yet the yield of that nominal duty 
in the year just expired was £866,000. 
Sir, the amount of that receipt for the 
year, I confess, I regard with the greatest 
dissatisfaction. Every pound we receive 
from corn over and above the sum received 
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‘on the average reminds us that the harvest 
has so far fallen short of what is necessary 
to supply the ordinary wants of the country. 
It tells a melancholy tale, in the first in- 
stance, of deficient yield from our own soil; 
and in the second place every such pound 
gained tells of £2 or £3 withdrawn and 
withheld from the Revenue in the shape 
of a narrowed consumption of comforts and 
juxuries by the people. On corn, I rec- 
kon, that in this case there is an increase 
of £366,000, over and above the sum of 
£500,000, which I take generally to repre- 
sent the average Revenue. In addition to 
this sum, £54,000 was received on sugar 
used in breweries, to supply but very 
‘partially the deficiency eaused by the 
miserable failure of the crop of barley. 
£47,000 was received on hops, arising in 
some part from a similar cause. These 
three items of corn, sugar, and malt, to- 
gether make a difference of £467,000, 
which comes, I may say, unlawfully to the 
eredit of the Customs, and which represents 
far more than a corresponding prejudice to 
the Excise. It is worth while, eonsidering 
the importance of this subject, if the Com- 
mittee will allow me, to exhibit it to them 
anew by means of some further detail. If 
I take three great articles immediately 
connected with the condition of the people, 
and paying Customs’ duty, which, toge- 
ther, yield no less than £17,000,000 
yearly—I mean the articles of tea, sugar, 
and tobacco—the revenue from these three 
articles during the past financial year, not- 
withstanding the growth of the popula- 
tion in numbers, was entirely stationary. 
Tea, taken alone, showed an increase of 
£5,000; sugar an increase of £18,000; 
and tobacco showed a decrease of £21,000; 
so that the increase on tea and sugar 
exceeded the decrease on tobacco by a 
sum of no more than £2,000. But then, 
as I have already said, £54,000 was re- 
ceived on sugar used in breweries as a 
substitute for malt ; so that the actual 
decrease was £52,000 on these three great 
articles so immediately connected with the 
comforts of the community, and the amount 
of revenue on which forms a measure and a 
test of the degree in which those comforts 
are enjoyed. J 

The Committee will, no doubt, like to 
know what has been the effect of the 
changes which have been brought about 
by the reduction of the Customs’ duties on 
anumber of imported articles. All I ean 
say must be by way of general description 
as to the operation of these changes, inas- 
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much as we must bear in mind that nar- 
rowed power of consumption which we may 
trace throughout all the figures of Customs 
and Exeise during the year. And we find, 
I must confess, under the circumstances, 
the result of these changes has been not 
unsatisfactory —certainly, it has been less 
unsatisfactory than the figures which I have 
just given to the Committee. I reserve 
for separate consideration the articles of 
spirits and wine. I begin by taking toge- 
ther all the other articles on which duties 
were reduced in the last Session of Par- 
liament, of which the principal were tim- 
ber, hops, raisins, currants, figs, and a 
few others. The total amount of redue- 
tion on these articles last Session was 
£663,000. The total loss to the revenue 
was £529,000. So that there has been a 
recovery by increased consumption amount- 
ing to £124,000 ; but, Ihave no doubt, it 
would have been much greater had the cir- 
cumstances of the year been more favour- 
able. Next, with regard to spirits imported 
from abroad, the Committee will observe 
that we made two changes last year, in 
opposite directions. We began, in Febru- 
ary, 1860, by abolishing in substance the 
differential Customs’ duty on spirits, al- 
though a small difference remained to co- 
ver the proved cost of Excise regluations. 
The amount of reduetion on brandy which 
was the only material article affected un- 
der this head was £446,000. But in July 
we laid on an additional duty on foreign 
as well as on British spirits of one shilling 
and elevenpence per gallon, which was 
estimated to yield £400,000; so that, in 
point of fact, the balance of relief we gave 
on the article of spirits imported from 
abroad was only £46,000. We surren- 
dered £46,000 of revenue—that is to say, 
taking all the three descriptions of import- 
ed spirits together, two of which were not 
affected by the deercase, but all of which 
were affected by the subsequent increase, 
the result was that the inerease on Geneva 
was £67,000, and on rum £193,000, while 
on brandy there was a diminution over the 
whole year of £181,000; so that there 
was an actual gain to the limited extent 
of £79,000 on spirits, together with a re- 
lief from taxation of £46,000. 

But the mest important and interesting 
of the changes made last Session, with re 
gard both to its effect on the Revenue, and 
likewise on the consumption and evndition 
of the people, was that which was made in 
the duties on wines. I will endeavour to 
state the facts to the Committee without 
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any unnecessary waste of words, but, at 
the same time, with such fulness and clear- 
ness as are essential in order to appreciate 
the substantial results. With regard to 
this particular alteration of Customs’ duty 
my belief is that when you compare the 
new system with the old we may say that 
this particular change, of all the ehanges 
which have heretofore been made in Cus- 
toms’ duties, was, in the firstplace, as a mere 
fiscal change, the most difficult to make 
on aceount of the administrative opera- 
tions necessarily attending it; it was, se- 
condly, sure to be the slowest in working 
out its full results ;-and, thirdly, I believe 
it was, perhaps, the very best. The loss 
which I anticipated upon wine—that is the 
amount of relief given to the consumer by 
the reduction of that duty —was £830,000. 
The actual loss sustained by the Revenue 
has been £493,000. We have here then 
the important fact that of all the articles 
in the tariff, wine is the only one that has 
faced the unfavourable circumstances of 
the year, and has brought us even a 
larger revenue than I ventured, caleu- 
lating on an average state of cireum- 
stances, to expect. The utmost reduc- 
tion of the loss I ventured to state to the 
House was from £830,000 to £515,000 
by the inerease in consumption; wine, and 
wine alone, has done all, and more than 
all I anticipated, and the actual loss is 
only £493,000. We began, as the Com- 
mittee will recollect, with a simple reduc- 
tion of duty from about five shillings and 
tenpence to three shillings; we ended the 
year with the initiation in full of the new sys- 
tem of charging the duties which was con- 
templated and provided for in the Act of last 
year ; and since the new system of charg- 
ing the duties began the deliveries J think, 
speaking roughly, have been not less than 
double what they were under the former 
system. Whether they will continue at so 
high a figure I do not pretend at this mo- 
ment confidently to predict; but I have no 
reason to doubt they will continue at a sa- 
tisfactory rate of increase, both as regards 
the consumption of the country and as re- 
gards the receipts of the Exchequer. 

I will now give to the Committee very 
briefly the figures as regards the importa- 
tion of wine into this country in the years 
1859-60, and 186v-61. In the financial 
year 1859-60 wine, other than French, 
was imported to the extent of 8,021,000 
gallons, while French wine was imported 
to the extent of 1,155,000 gallons. And 
here I ought to say I think the importa- 
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tion was in eome degree increased by the 
fact that the changes in the law were madp 
some two months before the end of the 
year, The total importation of wing, 
therefore, in the year ending March 3l, 
1860, was 9,176,000 gallons. In 1860. 
61 the importation of wine other 

French increased from 8,021,000 t 
9,878,000, while the importation of French 
wines increased from 1,156,000 gallons to 
2,631,000 gallons. The total imports. 
tion was thus 12,509,000 gallons againg, 
9,176,000 in the preceeding year. The 
increase upon French wine was 1,476,000 
gallons, or 127 per cent; while the totgl 
increase of all wines was 3,333,000 

lons, or 36 per cent. I must here ob 
serve, as I have done on other occasions, 
that it will take a long time to work out 
the full effects of the changes we have 
made in the duties upon wine. I think 
the lessons of former experience disti 

teach us that such will be the case. I be- 
lieve it would be in the power of any iy. 
genious person who made adequate research 
into the subject, to write an exceedingly 
curious tract upon the history of the taste 
for wine in this country. The changes 
which that taste has undergone have been 
wonderful ; but substantially, we may say 
—and I hope the hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck) will not be shoeked by the 
assertion I am about to venture—we may 
say that in the really ** good old times ” of 
‘** Merrie England,”’—that is to say, those 
times that are sufficiently remote trom our 
own to merit the application of that laude- 
tory epithet —in those times the prevailing 
taste in this country was for light wine. 
Strange as it may seem, the taste for wine 
has been materially connected with the 
course of politics. The Revolution of 
1688, and still more the Hanoverian Sue- 
cession and the wars with France brought 
about political arrangements bearing upon 
commerce which have greatly altered the 
taste of this country as to wine; so thats 
people which, as a people, had before loved 
light wines, began to love strong wines. I 
believe it is a fact that the University of 
Oxford, with which I have the honour to 
be intimately connected, actually petition- 
ed Parliament against the grievance of the 
imposition of a heavy duty upon light wines, 
on the ground that it almost compelled 
them to drink port. It is impossible to 
look into the literature of the last century 
without finding ample evidence to the same 
effect. There is an interesting work, which, 
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which describes the state of things in Scot. 
land about a century back —I mean the 
“Autobiography of Dr. Alesander Car- 
lyle,” Dr. Alexander Carlyle may be said 
to have been @ gentleman-eclergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, I do not mean 
to say 8 word against his character, but it 
is quite evident to anybody who examines 
his memoir that whatever his theological 
and pastoral qualifications may have been, 
he added to them a perfect aequaintance 
with the science of good living, Nothing 
struck me more in perusing his work than 
the frequent notices which are interspersed 
here, there, and everywhere throughout his 
s of the uses, merits, and prices of dif- 
ferent kinds of wines; and I think it to be 
an important fact which this gentleman 
puts upon record when he informs us that 
the hotel price of claret in Edinburgh 100 
years’ ago at a club with which he dined— 
wine of a quality with which he was satis- 
fied, and, therefore, with which I have no 
no doubt that any one of us would be satis- 
fied—the hotel price of that wine was not 
more than 18s. per dozen. This is a 
matter, I say, with regard to which it may 
take along time to develope fully any al- 
teration likely to take place in the taste 
of this conntty- Yet, even at this very 
early period I cannot avoid mentioning 
to the Committee some information which 
I received a few weeks back from a de- 
putation which attended me upon this 
subject. The deputation was eomposed of 
rsous who, I believe, were keepers of re- 
reshment houses with beer licences, in the 
eastern part of the Metropolis, and who had, 
likewise, taken out wine licences. They 
gave me the joint results of their experi- 
ence, and it contained one element of eom- 
fort for the hon, Gentleman opposite, who, 
I know, has a strong opinion upon the 
comparative merits of light wines and 
powerful wines, They said the effect of 
their having taken out wine licences was 
that a moderate proportion, or from 5 to 
10 per cent of their entire takings or 
sales consisted of wine, which they seld at 
8s. per gallon as draught wine, and which 
was formerly not to be had except in 
bottle. I believe the lowest price of wine 
which was accessible in that way to the 
ordinary consumer was from 2g, 6d. to 3s. 
per boitle, or 18s. per gallon. That de- 
putation, likewise, communicated to me an- 
other fact which, I confess I learnt with 
much inierest—namely, that but a small 
proportion of the wine sold by them was 
gonsumed upon the premises, the chief 
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part being fetched from thence for the 
houses of the poor, and as far as they 
knew it was principally intended for the 
use of the sick. They also said—and this 
is the cireumstance of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite will hear with satisfaction 
—that the wine in demand with them was 
entirely and exclusively strong wine, and 
that no symptoms of a taste vacillating in 
favour of weak wines had yet made its ap- 
pearance among their customers. 

Before quitting this subject, I wish to 
refer to the rumours that have gone abroad 
as to svppoyed intentions of the Govern- 
ment to change the system now in opera- 
tion for charging the duties upon wine ac- 
cording to its alcoholic strength ascertain- 
ed by distillation, And I have to say upon 
that point, in the first place, that I think 
the department of Customa deserves credit 
from this Committee for the energy, in- 
telligence, skill, and desire to meet the 
convenience of all parties, with which they 
have applied themselves to the introduction 
of a new and undoubtedly, at first, a diffi- 
cult system. But I have further to say 
upon this subject that the results of the 
system are, upon the whole, in a high de- 
gree, satisfactory, that we are convinced 
that it will be effectual for its main object, 
and that it deserves to be firmly and reso- 
lutely supported by the House. It may be 
true that a portion of it may be found less 
favourable than was hoped and expected 
by some portion of the wine-growers of 
, cowed mean especially those of the 
South—for the introduction of their wine ; 
it is, likewise, true that I do not pretend to 
represent that in all its details the system 
is perfect; but I do say that its inconve- 
niences are few as compared with its advan- 
tages; and | think the Committee will feel 
that it would be absurd to attempt to as- 
certain and amend those minor defects that 
may be found in the law as to the precise 
adjustment of the scale until we shall have 
had such experience that when we do touch 
them we may reasonably expect to touch 
them satisfactorily and effectually, and un- 
til we may feel we have exposed the dan- 
ger of being obliged to amend and cobble 
our own work from year to year. I do not 
think the time has yet arrived, nor that it 
will arrive in the present year, for any 
change at all. When it does come I hope 
such minor changes as are required may be 
made; and | am quite sure that when they 
shall be made the honourable and enlight- 
ened conduct of the Government of France 
in respect to the Commercial Treaty and 
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the adjustment of its own laws to meet the 
requirements of that treaty will not be 
forgotten either by the present or any other 
Government of England. 

So much, tlien, for the revenue from Cus- 
toms. But there still remains to be con- 
sidered the Excise revenue of the past year. 
The revenue from Excise was estimated in 
1860 as likely to be £21.361.000. In- 
stead of that amount, the actual receipt was 
only £19,435,000 ; showing a deficit of 
£1,926,000. In point of fact, if the Mem- 
bers of the Committee will be at the pains 
of comparing the deficit upon the Excise 
with the entire deficit upon the aggregate 
revenue as compared with the Estimates, 
they will find that they correspond within a 
few thousands of pounds. This heavy deficit 
upon the Excise arises upon three articles; 
first upon hops, which were estimated 
to produce £870,000, while they really 
yielded only £580,000, a deficiency in 
round numbers of £300,000. The next 
item was malt, which was estimated to pro- 
duce £6.900,000, but which yielded only 
£6.116.000, or a deficiency of nearly 
£800,000. The third article was the article 
of spirits, which was estimated to produce 
£10.150,000. but which actually yielded 
but £9,240,000. or a deficit of £910,000. 
Thus the deficiencies upon these three 
articles together represent the sources of 
the failure of the Revenue of the year to 
reach its estimated amount. 

As for the hop duty, in the first place 
that deficit is accounted for in a manner 
so plain by the immediate operation of the 
season that I need not detain the Com- 
mittee upon the point. The whole duty 
chargeable upon British hops was £70,000 
instead of £300,000 which was the amount 
estimated for the year; and I may observe 
for the information of the Committee that 
as the periods of credit were abridged by 
an Act of last year, two years’ crops are 
included in the £870,000 which 1 have 
mentioned. Even of that £70,000 it be- 
came necessary for the Government in the 
exercise of its discretion to allow the pay- 
ment to be postponed, so as to pass into 
the next, that is to say, the present finan 
cial year. Thus, the sum of £300,000 is 
disposed of. As to malt I am sorry to 
say that the £300,000 I have mentioned 
can scarcely be said to represent the whole 
extent of the evil. There is no doubt that 
the relation between the consumption of 
beer and the manufacture of malt, although 
an essential relation, is not one which takes 
immediate effect ; but still it is undoubtedly . 
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true that with a favourable year we ought 
to have had a considerable advance in the 
consumption of malt and of beer, because 
malt has been deriving benefit for some 
time, especially in Ireland, from successive 
augmentations in the spirit duties, and the 
sale of beer must have benefited mate. 
rially during the last year throughout the 
three kingdoms, in consequence of the 
general increase of duty upon spirits in the 
month of July, 1860, which was enacted 
without any corresponding increase in the 
duties upon malt. It is one main com 
plaint of the distillers of spirits— they 
whom I never had the pleusure of meeting 
with a more intelligent body of British 
merchants or tradesmen—it is one of their 
chief complaints that they are taxed s9 
unfairly in proportion to beer. There is 
a difference in the amount of duty imposed 
on the alcohol in spirits and in wine as 
compared with that imposed upon the al. 
cvhol in beer, which is greatly to the dis. 
advantage of the latter article. I admit 
that from its nature beer ought to be 
taxed more lightly than ardent spirits; 
but we have certainly pushed this principle 
somewhat far. The alcohol in pure spirit 
pays 10s. to 10s. 6d. per gallon, the alcohol 
in wine pays from about 6s. to 7s., and 
the aleobol in beer pays but Is. 10d. per 
gallon. That is a very large difference, 
and it appears yet larger when we con- 
sider the tax in relation to the value of the 
articles. The tax upon beer may be said 
to be from 18 to 23 per cent; upon what 
may be called medium sorts of wine—that 
is the only sorts of wine that can ever be 
reckoned to compete with beer—it is from 
25 to 80 per cent; while the tax upon 
spirits is five times that amount, for it is 
hardly less, if it be less at all, than 400 
per cent. So much for the deficiency 
upon malt. But the Committee will be 
anxious to hear what is to be said with re- 
gard to the spirit duties. We anticipated 
an increase in the Revenue from the duty 
imposed in July last on British spirits of 
£650,000 ; whereas, there has been alto- 
gether a diminution in the actual yield of 
the spirit duty, as compared with the 
estimate, of no less than £910,000 or 
£250,000 more than the whole increase at 
which we aimed. Certainly, I cannot say 
otherwise than that, at first sight, this is 
an astounding diminution ; but it is a re 
sult which deserves the careful attention of 
the Committee; moreover, it is one that will 
reward that attention. The question of 
the augmentation of the duties on spirits 
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ig one which does not concern exclusively 
any particular Ministry or Government. 
The proposal we made last year was a pro- 

] made in conformity with a very ge- 
neral feeling. We were all aware that the 
result-—at least the momentary and imme- 
diate result—was, in some degree, uncer- 
tain. We were all desirous that the duty 
on this particular commodity should be 
carried to the highest practical point. I 
will endeavour to lay before the Committee 
what I believe to be the exact state of the 
ease—ouly observing at present that the 
duty on spirits fell short by more than 
$500,000 of the sum which it had yielded 
in the previous year, and I endeavoured in 
making the proposal to give a fair and full 
statement on the one hand of the risks or 
uncertainties it involved, on the other of 
what we thought, and still think, the com- 
manding reasons in its favour. And now 
while, on the contrary, it was estimated 
that it would yield about £400,000 more 
than the same duty had yielded in the year 
before. 

I now entreat the Committee to ac- 
company me while I exhibit the subject 
to them in some new lights: and, first, let 
us take, instead of the entire year, the 
year broken into two parts, and they will 
not be a little surprised at the results. I 
will take two periods then, first, from the 
Ist of April to the 14th of July, when the 
additional spirit duty was entirely unknown, 
and perhaps was not even dreamt of, either 
by distillers or consumers ; and the second 
period from the 15th of July until the 31st 
of March, when the additional duty was in 
operation. From the figures I shall lay 
before the Committee, it will be seen that 
avery considerable decline from the pre- 
vious yield of the spirit duty was in opera- 
tion before the duty was enlarged, and 
that since the duty was increased, on the 
contrary, the decline has been checked to 
some degree in some cases, while in others 
an absolute and substantial increase has 
taken place; and, especially this is curious 
if we take the case of England alone, be- 
cause in Scotland and Ireland social causes 
are at work which as far as mere ceremo- 
ties are concerned have caused a steady 
decrease in the consumption of spirits. 

I will now give the case of England in 
the first instance, and then that of the 
United Kingdom, and I will then go to the 
tases of the other two countries in detail 
if the Committee desire me to do so. In 
England the spirit duty received between the 
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was £1,203,000; the amount received in the 
same period of 1860.61 was £1,045,000; 
showing a decrease of £158,000 in that 
portion of the year in England before the 
additional duty could influence the Re- 
venue. Then, taking the part of the year 
from July 16 to March 31, when the addi- 
tional duty was in operation, the amount 
received in 1859-60 was £2,991,000, and 
in 1860-61 it was £3,245,000, that is to 
say, it had an increase under the new duty 
of £254,000; an increase very nearly cor- 
responding with the estimate that had been 
formed. I may say gencrally that in Scot- 
land there was a large decrease before 
July, and a small increase afterwards. In 
Ireland there was a large decrease before 
the spirit duty was altered, and a consider- 
able, though somewhat slackened, decrease 
afterwards. In the United Kingdom there 
was a decrease of £654,000 before the duty 
was changed, and an increase of £90,000 
after the 14th of July. These comparisons 
are of themselves valuable as far as they 
go, but I must point out to the Committee 
that the operations of the spirit trade itself, 
in the form of extra deliveries at one time 
and another, in reference to anticipated 
changes, are such as materially to bewilder 
and delude those who endeavour to draw in- 
ferences from them without the advantage 
of a long experience. On the whole, how- 
ever, in 1859-60 there were extraordinarily 
large deliveries of spirits, from an anticipa- 
tion of an increased duty. This very ma- 
terially diminished the productiveness of 
the duty in 1860-61. The main cause of 
the deficiency is to be found not so much 
in a lessened consumption, as in the fact 
that the stock of duty-paid spirits in the 
country has been materially reduced. It 
is matter of interest to know in what de- 
gree, but can only be matter of estimate. 
According to the best information that can 
be obtained by the Board of Inland Re- 
venue it appears that in 1860 the duty- 
paid stocks amounted to 3,000,000 gal- 
lons of spirits, and in 1861 they were 
only 2,000,000 gallons; this decrease of 
1,000,000 gallons of itself represents a 
duty of no less than £500,000. Some 
effect of this kind has followed every aug- 
mentation of duty in the whole series of 
angmentations since 1853, From 1853 
to 1858 we have had successive augmen- 
tations, hardly one of which produced 
the result anticipated for the next follow- 
ing year; and the tendency of them all 
was to contract, in some degree, the con- 
sumption, but especially the stock. I 
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doubt whether the consumption was so 
much restricted as would be expected rela- 
tively to the increase of priee; but the 
immediate result and tendency was to di- 
minish the duty-paid stock; and where the 
duty formed so large a proportion of the 
price, it told severely on the revenue re- 
turns immediately after the augmentation 
of the duty. In 1853-54 I had the honour 
of proposing to the House the first of 
these augmentations, and I estimated the 
result at £476,000, I did obtain, 1 be- 
lieve, £590,000; but that was the first 
augmentation, and a small one, and it 
constituted an exception to the rule. In 
1854-55 I proposed a second augmentation 
from which the estimated return was 
£450,000 ; the amount obtained was 
£373,000. In 1855-56 my right hon. 
Friend, now the Secretary for the Home 
Department (Sir George Lewis), proposed a 
third augmentation, That was expected 
to yield £1,000,000; the actual return 
was £707,000. Lastly, the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite (Mr, Disraeli) pro- 
posed an augmentation of the Irish spirit 
duty, on which the return expected was 
£500,000 ; but in the first year it only 
yielded £85,000 ; but in the second year 
this £85,000 rose to £304,000. The ex- 
mere therefore, of all changes of this 

ind shows that some time is required to 
bring them into regular operation, But I 
am bound to say, after examining the sub- 
ject with great care, and all the inquiry 
into details I could possibly make, that I 
am convinced the experiment is likely, even 
in a fiscal point of view, to be successful, 
while so far as social considerations are 
concerned, we are of opinion that it is and 
will be very beneficial. It may, indeed, 
diminish the consumption of spirits, nay, 
we sincerely hope it may have this effect ; 
but it has not yet given rise to the only 
real evil we might have bad to apprehend 
sau increase in illicit distillation. I have 
here the Returns, though not beyond the 
end of 1860, of the number of convictions 
and of commitments to prison in each of 
the three kingdoms of persons charged 
with keeping illicit distilleries in the years 
1859 and 1860, or, at least (since the Re- 
turns for the year are not yet completed) in 
the first nine months of the fiseal year of 
1860, compared with the corresponding nine 
months ef the year preceding. 1 will not 
trouble the Committee with the whole of the 
details—I will only assure the Committee 
that im each of the three countries there 
has been a considerable diminution in the 
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number of convictions and punis 
especially in Ireland, whieh is the Country 
we naturally look to with most apprehen, 
sion, and which may be called the piceay 
part of the United Kingdom in they 
matters, In England the number of pe, 
sons committed to prison in the first period 
of 1859 was 54; in the second period jt 
fell to 39; in Scotland the number of 
commitments was 6 in the first period, and 
5 im the second ; in Ireland the dete, 
tious in the first period were 1,829, ang 
the convictions 101; in the second period 
the detections fell to 918, and the contig. 
tions fell to 84. The machinery of dete 
tion employed in Ireland is s0 efficient 
that the reports of the constabulary seg 
in to the Government may receive the most 
complete reliance. No doubt the compe, 
tition of wine may have done something; 
but that cause is altogether so slight and 
insignificant that the consumption of wing 
in this country need not be mentioned or 
thought of for a long time to come, if it 
is ever to be thought of, in competition 
with those great articles of consumption so 
much better’ known to the people of this 
eountry—namely, ardent spirits and malt 
liquors, The consumption of wine is utterly 
insignificant in comparison and competitioy 
with spirits ; neither has the consumption 
of malt liquors produced any great effect, 
though as far as it has produced a change 
I will not say it is a change to be pr. 
moted by any grossly unequal or unfair 
adjustment of duties, but still it is a change 
which in all its sogial aspects we must view 
with satisfaction, The competition of spi- 
rits brought from abroad, again, has nos 
been of a very important magnitude, Therg 
has, however, been an increase in the eon 
sumption of brandy and Geneva, owing 
the removal of the differential duty, to the 
extent of 345,000 gallons, balanced par; 
tialiy by a decrease in rum of 170,000 gal. 
lons. That is the statement which I have 
to lay before the Committee in regard to 
the diminution of the revenue from spirits. 
And now, Sir, I shall proceed to say 4 
word on the general policy of the legislation 
of last year; because there are those ho 
think, and very naturally think, tnat the 
House of Commons in the course of last 
year departed from ifs ordinary practice, 
and may be said in some degree to have 
shrunk from its duty in consenting to resort 
to the use of temporary resources, ins 
of meeting the full expenditure of the conn- 
try from an adequate amount of taxation, 
and from that source exclusively. 1 think, 
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Sir, 1 can truly say that there is no one 
who is more anxious than myself to invite 
and urge this House upon every oceasion 
io the utmost exertion for the purpose 
of maintaining the credit of the country. 
I quite admit that the only firm and per- 
manent foundation vpon which we ean 
stand is that which has for its basis an 
even balance between income and ex~ 

ditare ; and which steadily eschews as 
a great evil the creation, under all or- 
divary circumstances, of public debt; but, 
at the same time I think it quite impos- 
sible, in dealing with the arrangements 
of a particular year, to omit all regard to 
the peculiar burdens which it may bring 
and to the rapid, enormous, and almost 
ineredible growth of the expenditure of the 
country. I will state in round numbers, 
yet with substantial precision, how this 
matter stands. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr, 
Disraeli) had three years ago, as Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, to propose the 
Votes necessary for the service of the 
country, and the Votes which he propos- 
ed were somewhat under £64,000,000. 
Two years only had elapsed when, in 
1860, it was my duty to propose to this 
House Votes which were somewhat under 
£74,000,000 — an increase of about 


£10,000,000 in the national expenditure 


within that short period. Now has the 
House of Commons really flinched from its 
duty in regard to the mode of providing the 
money? I admit that we drew to some 
extent upon temporary resources, but I 
confidently urge that we were justified in 
doing so. Now, how much of this great 
augmentation in our expenditure was raised 
by taxation? With unrelenting hand we 
imposed £7,000,000 of new taxes in the 
eourse of those two years to meet the an- 
nual expenditure of the country; and some 
part, at any rate, of this new taxation was 
in the shape of permanent additions to our 
fiscal resources. We raised by taxes in the 
year about £70,000,000. The inerense of 
taxes in two years, as I have said, was 
£7,000,000. We had in China a war ex- 
penditure of some £5,000,000 to provide 
for; and under these circumstances the 
result has been that, combining together 
what we have taken from the balances, and 
what we have derived from the malt credit 
and the Spanish payment, we have drawn 
from temporary resources other than taxes 
& total sum of no more than £2,450,000 
towards meeting that war expenditure, J 
must confess that I do not think there is 
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in that statement anything of which the 
House of Commons ean accuse itself um 
less, indeed, there be an imputation upon 
quite different grounds, and unless it be 
that the consciences of some hon, Members 
may reflect upon them for not having given 
sufficient attention to the rapidly growing 
smount of the national expenditure, 

And now, what have been the opera- 
tions of the past year with regard to the 
balances in the Exchequer and te the pub- 
lie debt? That is very easily stated. The 
balances in the Exchequer on the 31st of 
of March, 1860, were £7,972,000; on the 
31st of March, 1861, they were £6,672,0005 
but £150,000 of this last-named amount 
was money raised for the fortification ane 
nuities, deducting which, we had on the 31st 
of last March a balance of £6,522,000— 
being an actual diminution in the balances 
of £1,450,090; while the estimated de- 
ficiency provided for was, as I have said, 
about £1,400,000. The Committee will 
see, under these circumstances, that there 
is no appearance of a diminution likely to 
entail inconvenience in meeting the de, 
mands of the public service. And I may 
add as a conclusive proof to the same 
effect, that we have met the changes of 
the current question without any payment 
for interest on Deficiency Bills. With 
regard to the National Debt, again, the 
account is a simple one. We had Jast 
year to pay off £1,000,000 of Exche- 
quer bonds, That rendered it necessary 
to ask Parliament to raise another 
£1,000,000 of Exchequer bonds in lieu 
of them. Besides that, in consequence of 
the very formidable prospects of the har- 
vest during the month of August, entailing 
an almost certain loss of revenue, I was 
obliged in view of that contingency to 
ask ratber suddenly, late in the Session, 
for authority in ease of need to borrow 
another £1,(:00,000 of Exehequer bonds 
to meet the possible exigencies of the 
country. The state of the case, then, is 
this :—The old £1,000,000 has been psid 
off and replaced by the new £1,000,000, 
Out of the second £1,000,000 whieh 1 so 
took authority to borrow, in view of @ prs- 
bable deficiency, £600,000 has been bor- 
rowed. Against that, £139,000 of Ex- 
chequer bills has been paid off and not re- 
issued. So that, in fact, im consequence 
of the circumstances of last year and its 
war expenditure, the direet addition to the 
debt of the eountry, leaving out of view 
the diminution of balances, is £461,000, 
or something under half @ million. 
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‘ Before quitting absolutely this lengthen- 
ed retrospect, I must say it appears to me 
that there is a lesson to be derived from it 
over and above anything that I have thus 
far endeavoured to state. I will ask the 
House, if they will allow me, to compare 
very briefly the year which we have just 
brought to a close with the latest pre- 
ceding year which seems chiefly to re- 
semble it in its main features—I mean 
1853? In both of these years there were 
large remissions of taxation. In both the 
harvest was a very bad one. No doubt 
the harvest of 1860 was considerably worse 
than that of 1853; it was also preceded by 
an unfavourable spring, which raised the 
pre of animal food to an unprecedented 

eight, and it was followed by a most severe 
and ungenial winter, which for several weeks 
deprived, if not one half, yet a considerable 
proportion of the labouring population of 
their employment. Notwithstanding - all 
this, I cannot help feeling it my duty to 
ask the Committee to note, as I have said, 
the resemblances, and at the same time to 
note in one important respect the marked 
contrast, between 1853 and 1860—I mean 
as to the immediate and palpable effect | 
of the remissions of duty made in these | 
two years respectively. 





I do not know | 


whether there is any one who will reply | 


to me that if there was a difference it was, 
because in 1853 the remissions were wise, 
while in 1860 they were unwise remissions. 
I have an equal interest in the effect of | 
both, as it was my fate to have proposed 
both. Substantially, these remissions are, 
akin in their character, and if there be a, 
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£350,000; and the Excise revenue of 
1853 showed an increase of £623,000; 
so that at the end of the year the revenue 
gained in that branch to the extent of 
£973,000. In 1860 this was far from 
being the case. The Excise revenue wa 
originally estimated at £19,170,000. We 
imposed upon it, in the shape of malt ere. 
dit, additional spirit duties, and hop credit, 
an increase of £1,945,000, beyond the 
£19,170,000. But, instead of such g 
recovery as we had in 1853, the reve 
nue only increased from £19,170,000 to 
£19,435,000 ; or, in other words, we oh 
tained out of this £1,945,000 only a sum of 
£265,000. This is a very serious and 
important fact, which I am sure must at 
tract the attention of the Committee, Ido 
not undertake to give any complete, or 
full, or demonstrative explanation of this 
fact. But I cannot help: calling the at 
tention of the Committee to one circum 
stance which I have not yet specifically 
mentioned, of difference between 1853 and 
1860—I mean the difference in the ex 
penditure of the country at the two periods, 
In 1853-4 the Imperial expenditure of the 
country—I mean that which excludes all 
the purely local rates and taxes—was under 
£56,000,000 ; the local expenditure was 
under £16,000,000; and the total expendi- 
ture was under £72,000,000. But in 


' 1860-1 the Imperial expenditure alone 
amounted to what the local and Imperial ex- 


penditure together had been in 1853-4. It 
amounted in round numbers to £73,000,000, 
including the small sum which came due 
in respect of the fortifications. The local 


preference for either I think the remissions | expenditure, as nearly as I can make 
of last year are likely to be rather preferred, | it, was about £18,000,000. The total 
upon examination, to those of 1853. But) expenditure, therefore, had grown from 
let us mark in a very few words the singular | under £72,000,000, to £91,000,000, or 
contrast of the results attained. In 1853-4 | nearly £20,000,000 in the space of seven 
we remitted £1,500,000 of Customs’ du- | years. Now, Sir, | do trust that this 


ties, and every shilling of that £1,500,000 | will be remembered and considered. Let 


was made up in Customs’ revenue within | 


the year, with £23,000 to spare. That has 
not been the case this year. As I have 
just said, there was upon the Customs’ | 
revenue of 1853 a gain or recovery of 
£1,523,000. Last year we took off sums 
amounting in all to £2,376,000, after al- 
lowing £400,000 of additional spirit duty 
which we laid on. Instead of recovering 
the sum of £2,376,000, however, we only 
recovered £580.000. Again, as to the 
Excise. In 1853-4 the Estimate of Ex- 
cise revenue was £14,640,000. After de- 
ducting the amount of taxes imposed, we 
gave a balance of relief which I take at 
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us think for a moment what is the mean- 
ing of these few last words and figures. 
Nothing but retiection can at any time 
be required in order to bring this House 
to a just view of its position; and all 
I am anxious for is that we should re 
flect, and should reflect in time. What 
are the annual savings of this country ? 
May we take them at £50,000,000! 
Enormous as that sum is, | believe it may 
be taken as the amount which the skill, 
and the capital, and the industry of Eng- 
land may be compated to lay by every year. 
If it be so, and if we take this £50,000,000 
for @ period of eight years, we get a total 
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ital of £400,000,000. Now, if we put 
n that sum of £400,000,000—taking 

all kinds of investments together—an in- 
terest of 5 per cent, the result is that it 
gives us the £20,000,000 as the aggre- 

te result of the whole savings of the 
pation for eight years; so that the total 
savings of the nation for these eight years 
would appear to have been completely ab- 
sorbed and swallowed up in the grave of 
this vast expenditure. Nor can I help 
thinking that there is some degree of rela- 
tion between the inordinate growth of ex- 

diture and that diminished elasticity of 
the revenue, which we cannot fail to observe 
in eomparing our fiscal experience during 
the last year with the fiscal history and 
results of the year 1853-4. 

Sir, I have still to do justice to one i‘m- 
portant subject. I have referred to the 
fact that last year, on the proposal of the 
Government, Parliament was pleased to 
diminish the immediately available re- 
sources of the country, and likewise to the 
fact that the revenue of the year is, upon 
the whole, unsatisfactory. Does there 
arise from the association of these two 
facts any presumption that Parliament, in 
its decision last year, mistook the path of 
duty and erred in judgment? I think I 
can show that, if the employment of the 

ple and other circumstances have not 

such as to yield an adequate revenue 
in the year such as it has actually proved to 
be, the condition of affairs would have been 
far less satisfactory but for the wise and 
provident legislation of Parliament. At 
any rate I am ready to raise that issue 
and to state the facts. The Committee is 
aware that in November last the Treaty 
of Commerce with France reached its final 
form by means of supplementary Con- 
vention. It is not necessary for me to 
speak in this place of the signal services 
which, in the view of the Government, 
Mr. Cobden has rendered to the country 
in connection with that treaty. But it is 
apleasure to refer to the able and intel- 
ligent assistance which he received from 
the coadjutors who were associated with 
him in his work by the heads of certain of 
our administrative departments. And it is 
no more than an act of absolute justice 
that, having watched with deep anxiety the 
proceedings in regard to this treaty from 
the commencement to the close, I should 
tecord the sense | entertain, in common, 
as I know with all my colleagues, of the 
conduct of the Government of France, 
‘like in their inception, their progress, 
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and their completion. It is not necessary, 
and, indeed, it would be idle to refer to 
particulars ; but, looking at the whole 
course of the proceedings, from first to 
last, no one can conceive a more loyal, 
thorough, intelligent, unflinching determi- 
nation than has been exhibited by the Mi- 
nisters of France, under the animating 
spirit and guidance of the Emperor, to 
give full effect alike to the terms and to 
the principles and spirit of the treaty, not 
for the sake of British interest, nor with 
any mere wish to conciliating England, but 
for the sake of the interests of France. 

I will now proceed to exhibit to the Com- 
mittee in a form which must be slight and 
general, yet which need not, I trust, be de- 
lusive, the effeets of the measures of 1860 
on the trade of the country. The export 
trade of the last year -was the largest we 
have seen. The exports from this country, 
so far as we are enabled by official means 
to ascertain them, came to £136,000,000 
of declared value, against £130,500,000 
in the preceding year. The increase, in- 
deed, was really greater than it seems, be- 
cause the amended system of statisties 
introduced in the middle of the year, re- 
quiring greater time for the correction of 
the documents which give account of the 
goods, had the practical effect of leaving 
a gap which told very seriously on the 
month of June, and thereby unduly re- 
duced, perhaps by several millions, the ap- 
parent exports of the year. It may be 
justly said that we have no precise means 
of knowing in what degree the increase of 
exports may possibly have been connected 
with the measures adopted by Parlia- 
ment, I come, therefore, to matters which 
we have better means of judging, I 
mean the importations of foreign goods. 
If a great increase of importations has 
taken place I do not suppose. there is 
pow any Gentleman here, as there might 
have been in previous times, who will de- 
plore that fact as a great calamity, and 
will insist that, as it must have been paid 
for in gold, it must constitute an impover- 
ishment and not an enrichment of the coun- 
try. I shall presume that you have faith 
enough in free trade to believe that an in- 
crease in our exports must necessarily have 
accompanied, or must in due time accom- 
pany an increase in our importations. 

I now pass to particulars:—The im- 
portation of silks is generally associated 
with serious distress in one or two particular 
districts of this country ; but it singularly 
happened that, as far as regards the trade 
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of the season of 1860, the article of ri- 
bands, in which the manufacturers and 
weavers of Coventry are largely interested, 
is ore of the relatively few that exhibited 
an absolute decrease of importation I 
may, likewise, say in reference to the treaty 
with France, that it is not the riband 
manufacturers of France, as I am iu- 
formed, from whom the people of Coventry 
have to apprehend a serious pressure, but 
the thrifty and industrious weavers of 
Basle, who are on the Continent the pro- 
ducers of the cheapest ribands, and the 
most formidable rivals to our manufacturers 
at Coventry. Of course, we have no means 
of officially knowing what is the consump- 
tion of English ribands ; but I hold in my 
hand the statement which I have obtained 
from private sources, from persons at the 
centre of the trade, who have the best 
means of information, and the effect of it 
is this—that in 1860 there was a decrease 
in the importation of French ribands of 
about 12} per cent, and a decrease in the 
use of English ribands of 26 2-3ds per cent. 

Mr. Newpeeate: Hear, hear!] My hon. 

riend’s cheer refers, no doubt, to the fact 
that there was a still greater decrease 
in English than in Freneh ribands, The 


change of last year, while beneficial in its 
eral character, aggravated, I have no 


doubt, but certainly did not cause, the dis- 
tress in Coventry. I much regret the co- 
incidence in time of the two circumstances. 
I am sorry that by a right act we should 
in any degree have pressed even for a 
moment en a particular class. But the 
change in the law, requisite on its own 
grounds, was at most but an accessory and 
secondary cause. The distress at Coventry 
was partly owing to the change of fashion 
and still more to the bad weather, which 
almost destroyed the spring and summer 
demand ; nor must we forget that it has 
also been to strikes and combinations 
among the workmen, and in general to 
these defective arrangements which are 
especially incident to close and protracted 
trades, that these distresses and sufferings 
are traceable. I am deeply sorry, however, 
that it should have so happened, and that a 
change which was absolutely demanded in 
justice to the people and every class of pro- 
ducers should for a moment and in a par- 
ticular instance have been accompanied by 
any distress. 

I will new proceed to take very rapidly 
the other particular articles to which I must 
refer. We heard last year in this House 
from the hon, Member for Launceston a 
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doleful wail concerning the destruction that 
was declared to be impending over T know 
not how many millions of the property of 
our British fellow-subjects in North Ame: 
rica. Notwithstanding the terrors of that 
prophecy we persevered in our | 

tion ; and I must record it to the honone 
of the colonists, that, as far as T ag 
aware, not one word has escaped froy 
them in complaint against the just and ex 
pedient measures adopted by Parliament fo 
the benefit of the country. I am 

to say that they are not ruined, and that 
on the contrary their property is, to all 
appearance, in a very satisfactory cond. 
tion. There has been an immense increas 
in the importations of foreign timber; but 
colonial timber has net disappeared from 
the British market, nay, it has even been 
more in demand than it was before, Ta 
1859-60 colonial timber and deals were 
imported to the extent, taken together, of 
£1,262,000 loads. In 1860-61, after the 
perpetration of the act of destruction to 
the trade, as we were told it would be, the 
import of colonial timber and deals rose to 
1,276,000 loads. 

Now, Sir, one of the objections most 
commonly taken last year to the measures 
adopted by the House was that the duties 
reduced and abandoned were of moderate 
amount, useful for fiscal purposes, ani 
without any tendency to restrain trade and 
consumption. I will test the value of this 
objection by reference to certain articles, 
and we shall see that even when the duties 
given up were moderate in amount, it 
was wise and advantageous to abandon 
them. Iwill give the import of four lead 
ing articles of food set free from duty last 
year—butter, cheese, eggs, and rice. In 
1859-60 batter was imported into this 
country to the extent of £2,362,000 in 
value. That was an enormous amount ; but 
in 1860 61 the import rose to £4,122,000. 
In 1859-60 cheese was imported to the 
amount of £1,097,000, and in 1860-61 to 
the amount of £1,592,000. The import 
of eggs rose from £345,000 in 1859-60, 
to 497,000 in 1860-61 ; and the import of 
rice in the same years from £890,000 to 
£1,142,000. In the importation of these 
four articles there was a total increase of 
from £4,694,000in 1859-60, to £7,393,000 
in 1860-61. 

I will next venture to state to the Com- 
mittee the general results, without a selee- 
tion of articles, of the legislation of 1860 
upon the import trade of the country. I 
must, however, take out and treat by it- 
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elf the article of corn. The importations ' minor cases in which duty was augmented, 
ander this head are 80 large that they | I will now proceed to deal with the rest 
cannot fail to awaken a sentiment of | of our imposts as a whole. And I crave 
in the mind of every one who hears | the particular attention of the Committee 

me. I exhibit this particular commodity | to the figures which I am now about to 
itself—because it is an exceptional ar-| give. Without any selection of articles, I 
tile excess in the importation of which | will give in three classes the whole values 
js due to @ temporary cause, and must of the articles imported which we have 
evidently tend, if it has any effect, to re-| now before us. First of all, with the ex- 
strain the importation of all other articles, | ceptions I have named, I will refer to the 
and to displace them for the moment. In whole of the articles forming the subjects 
1859-60 the importations of grain of all of British trade in the way of imports 
kinds amounted in value to £17,384,000; | which were left untouched by the legisla- 
but in 1860.61 they rose to no less a sum | tion of last year; I will then give you those 
than £38,159,000. We must, of course, | on whic:: Parliament last year reduced the 
deeply regret the diminution of the re-| duties; and, lastly, I will give you the 
sources of producers and the increased tax articles on which the duties were wholly 
on consumers within our own shores which | repealed. And I may mention that as 
those figures imply ; but, on the other hand, | the financial year has but just closed, the 
it must inspire every man with a deep and | figures I shall quote may not be minutely 
cordial sentiment of thankfulness to the | accurate; but they are correet for every 
Almighty Disposer of events when we find | substantial purpose. The in:ports of those 
what marvellous results have been achieved | articles the duties on which were left un- 
for us, so far beyond the powers of any | touched last year, amounted in 1859-60 
and every Government, by the free skill| to £138,155,000. In 1860-61 the value 
and enterprise of trade, and when we know| was nearly the same — £137,406,000. 
that in the day of our scarcity no barrier; Thus it appears there was a trifling de- 
was interposed between our wants and the | erease, which being so small we may over- 
abundant supply that the broad earth could | look. We have, therefore, before us, in 
from any of its regions furnish, and that| point of fact, a stationary condition— 
the ships of England floated over every | always excepting corn—as the general 
sea, almost bursting with the cargoes that | condition of trade. I come now to the 
made up the enormous amount I have} articles on which the duty was not re- 
stated. The figures I have quoted repre-| moved, but reduced last year. In 1859-60 
sent a quantity of, perhaps, not less than | before the reduction the value of the im- 
20,000,000 of quarters. The importation ay of those articles was £11,346,000, 
in the financial year just ended was more | but in 1860-6] since the reduction the 
than double that of the previous year, the | value was £13.323,000, showing an in- 
percentage of increase being 119} per|crease of £1,976,000, or 17} per cent, 
cent. while the rest of the trade of the country 
Passing on from the ease of corn, I take} was stationary. Next come the articles 
next @ very emall elass of articles on which | on which the duties were repealed in 1860. 
duties were for special and exceptional rea-| The value of the importations of those 
tons imposed in 1860. In what may beecalled | articles in 1859-60 was £15,735,000, 
the simplification of the Customs’ Tariff| while in 1860-63 it was £22,062,000; 
certain articles, particularly some limited | being an increase of £6,327,000, or no 
branches of the wood trade, were brought | less than 404 per eent. The prineiple, 
under a duty, and the result is rather sin-|1 take it, on which we have proceeded 
gular. I believe the measure was a sound | throughout in our operations in this field 
one and for the interests of commeree, but | of legislation has been this—that the true 
the result shows that the imposition of a | basis of a large and solid revenue for this 
duty had a highly restrictive effeet upon | country lies in the extension of its trade, 
particular commodities. The total | The experience is as yet narrow and the 
value of the importations of these articles, | time is too short to ascertain what will be 
fineipally chicory and certain woods, in | the final result of the changes of last year: 
859-60, was £2,906,000, and in 1860-61 | the Treaty with Franee is still a one-sided 
itwas but £2,405,000, being a decrease | instrument—the legislation of France is not 
of £501,000, or 17} per cent. in full operation, except as to some two or 
Having thus set aside the case of corn | three heads, whieh are not to be eonsidered 
& one standing on its own ground, and the | as the most weighty or important in their 
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robable effects. We have os yet reaped 
ittle of the benefit which is to arise from 
the relaxation of the tariff of France. But 
in this first year, the very year when from 
the failure of our crops we so specially 
needed increased means of employment for 
the people, we are able to show that, as 
the result of the reductions made on our 
side by that treaty and the accompany- 
ing measures, an addition has already 
been made to the trade of the country of 
nearly £9,000,000 sterling. For my own 
part, I believe that the merits of this great 
instrument, even considered merely with 
reference to its commercial consequences, 
may well stand and be judged on the re- 
sults of such a statement. 

Sir, I will now pass from the retro- 
spective part of my duty to that which 
concerns the future; though I must not 
do it without thanking the Committee for 
the unbounded indulgence which it has 
shown me, nor without assuring you that I 
shall not have to make such extravagant 
demands on its time and patience in the 
portion of my task which still remains. 

. I come, then, to the financial year which 
has already begun —the year 1861-62; and 
T have first to present to the Committee the 
Estimate of the expenditure of the country 
for that year. Much of it is already before 
them in detailed estimates, and the whole 
will very shortly be in their hands. The 
interest on the Funded and Unfunded 
Debt in 1861-62 will probably amount to 
£26,180,000. I may say on this head of 
charge that if we compare it with the cor- 
responding head for the past year, that there 
are various modifications of minor points. 
The interest of the Unfunded Debt has 
been increased, and the interest of the 
Funded Debt is, on the other hand, dimi- 
nished in consequence of the lapse of cer- 
tain annuities ; but it is not worth while 
taking up the time of the House by going 
into the details; as the amounts are not of 
great significance. The Consolidated Fund 
charges will probably amount to£1,930,000, 
the Estimates for Army and Militia to 
£15,256,000, and those for the Navy to 
£12,029,000. I may say here that it 
will be our duty in the course of the 
present Session to ask the House for a 
further Vote of Credit on account of 
the war in China, which will proba- 
bly amount to £1,000,000. The total 
charge for military operations under these 
heads, ordinary and extraordinary, will be 
£28,285,000, without including the packet 
fervice, which stands at something leas 
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then a million, and which formerly was jp, 
cluded in the estimates for the Navy, but 
which is now removed to a separate Vote, 
The charge for Miscellaneous Civil Sep, 
vices will be £7,737,000. Upon this parti. 
cular head of expenditure I will just ventayg 
to say that there is an apparent increase in 
the gross sum to be voted this year for the 
Miscellaneous Civil Services amounting to 
£203,000 ; but I have the satisfaction of 
assuring the Committee, on the other hand, 
that there is no general increase in the 
items of these Estimates. I can very readil 
account for more than the £203,000 whieh 
represents this apparentincrease. The main 
part is a real charge, although it is a charge 
which is occasional, and a charge in respect 
to which we obtain value for what we pay, 
The census which is now going on will 
cost the country, I believe, no less than 
£127,000. A sum of £37,000 will be 
charged in the Estimates for the salaries 
of the district registrars under the Court 
of Probate; but more than a corresponding 
sum—namely, about £50,000, will be re 
ceived in the shape of stamps which are to 
form part of the Stamp Revenue, and 
which will henceforward be the form of the 
fees paid to those officers, Therefore that 
apparent increase represents a real eco- 
nomy. There is also an extra charge of 
£40,000 for the Mint connected with the 
execution of the copper coinage ; but that 
charge is counteracted in a_ satisfactory 
manner by the set-off of £90,000 in the 
Miscellaneous Revenue, showing a net 
profit of £50,000. There are, however, 
several charges in the Estimates of this 
year which deserve the particular attention 
of the House. One of them is connected 
with the drawing of the frontier line in 
western North America between the Bri- 
tish territory and the United States. For 
this purpose I am afraid a considerable 
expense will very probably be incurred, 
while it will be the endeavour of the Treg 
sury to limit as much as possible the charge 
arising out of the measures which have been 
adopted. I will, however, leave it to my 
right hon. Friend the Seeretary of the 
Treasury to explain the particulars of these 
Estimates in detail at the proper time, 
For the present I am justified in saying 
that, while both in former years and this 
year we have somewhat retrenched the 
charges for the Miscellaneous Estimates by 
the use of balances which were found stand- 
ing to the credit of certain of the services, 
the provision we makewill be amply sufficient 
for the expenditure, and that the figures 
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Thave laid before the Committee, though 
they may present some apparent increase, 
do not represent any real or general in- 
grease. We have little, indeed, to boast 
of; but at any rate, for the present, whe- 
ther permanently or not, we have been 
able, somewhat, to repress the movement 
jn that direction. The Revenue Department 
charge is £4,780,000. That presents a 
diminution, as compared with last year. A 
considerable part of that diminution—not 
Jess than £70,000 or £80,000 —represents 
the reductions of establishments, as far as 
they have gone, in the Customs’ Depart- 
ment, which are among the beneficial re- 
sults of the legislation of last year. I do 
not by any means think that the limits 
of those useful retrenchments have been 
reached ; nor do we as yet obtain the full 
benefit of such as have been actually made, 
for in all reductions of this sort there are 
always superannuations to be provided, 
and the charges for superannuations will 
fall upon this estimate. The Packet Ser- 
vice will be £995,000. That is an esti- 
mate which always inspires me with some 
jealousy. For the present year there is a 
small diminution in it, which is mainly due 
to the receipt of certain colonial payments 
in aid of the packet service between this 
country and certain of the colonies. The 
total Estimate for the expenditure of the 
year is £69,900,000; or, in round numbers, 
£70,000,000. This is as nearly the pre- 
cise sum likely to be required for the na- 
tional expenditure as we can venture to 
reckon. There are, however, some special 
causes of uncertainty. The Vote of Credit 
for the Chinese operations has been calcu- 
lated on the same principles as heretofore. 
It is, however, impossible in regard to a 
Vote of Credit taken for war charges to 
be as precise as when we are dealing with 
the ordinary grants. From its very nature 
it belongs to a class of expenditure that 
cannot be estimated with precision. Still I 
do not doubt that substantially it is likely 
to correspond with such demands as will be 
made upon us. The House will be asked 
also in the course of the Session to vote a 
eertain sum — £200,000 — on account of 
“army excess’’ in the year 1859-60. 
That is a matter into which I need not 
enter. I know there is a controversy 
going on which another set of combatants 
have ll to themselves with respect to the 
causes of this excess, but it has no bearing 
on the statement I am now submitting to 
you, because it is asked in order to give 
Parliamentary sanction to a charge which 
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has already been incurred and met, and 
this vote will in no way enter into the 
balance-sheet of the year. £69,900,000, 
then, is the sum at which we estimate the 
expenditure of the present financial year. 

I conie now to the estimate of the Re- 
venue for the year. And in stating the 
amount of the Revenue I will take the 
liberty of including certain small sums 
which will be received if the Legislature 
shall think fit to adopt some minor finan- 
cial adjustments which we are about to 
make. The whole extent of them is very 
small, if we except those stamps to which 
I have just referred. They will not be 
perhaps more than £50,000 a year, and 
it is more convenient to include these items 
at once in my general estimate of Revenue, 
than to bring forward subsequent and se- 
parate modifications of it in order to include 
these details with regard to them. In the 
Customs’ revenue we propose to double the 
duty which was laid last year upon the ar- 
ticle of chicory, and, including the small sui 
of £15,000 on this account, the Customs’ 
may be expected to yield £23,585,000. 
Of course that includes the augmented 
duty on spirits, which will now be in full 
operation for the entire year. The reve- 
nue of the Excise will probably be not 
less than £19,463,000. The revenue of 
Stamps is estimated at £8,460,000. Under 
this head are included some further small 
changes of which I will now take a cursory 
notice. We propose to reduce the amount, 
which has long been felt to be high, for 
hawkers’ licences. The payment is now £4, 
which we know is a severe charge. We pro- 
pose to reduce that which is a £4 licence, 
if taken for a year, to £2, and at the same 
time to allow licences for half a year to be 
taken for £1. That change, it is expect- 
ed, will be made without any loss of re- 
venue. With regard to the Refreshment 
Houses Act of last Session, we propose to 
declare more clearly the law, and while so 
declaring also to enlarge in one particular 
the meaning of refreshment-houses witli re- 
spect to their liability to duty when kept 
open at night. The effect of the legislation 
of last year was to confine the imposition of 
duty to those houses which were kept open 
at night; but I think it was the clear in- 
tention and desire of Parliament that all 
classes of those houses should be embraced. 
I propose to make clear the law, and, like- 
wise, to declare that a particular class of 
shops shall be taken to fall within it; 
that tobacco shops, where they are kept 
open at night for the purpose of smoking, 
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shall be included, and shall be made sub- 
ject to the inspection of the police. That 
ehange may produce, as we estimate, about 
£20,000. There is another change which 
we are about to make, which I must say 
is one of the clearest as to the policy on 
which it is founded ever submitted to Par- 
liament, and it is also, though a small 
matter, yet a matter in which consider- 
able interest is felt by many Members. 1 
refer to the state of our law with regard 
to the sale of spirits. Probably many hon. 
Gentlemen have not inquired into the me- 
thod by which, when there is a necessity 
for the use of a small quantity of spirits in 
their own household that demand is usually 
or very frequently supplied. I am afraid 
that if the proceedings of hon Members, 
as heads of families, were investigated, it 
would turn out that probably nine-tenths 
of them have been at times or habitually 
unconscious breakers of the law. But the 
law on this particular subject is so irra- 
tional that I cannot refuse to submit an 
alteration of it to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment. The law is this—that unless an 
householder wants for the purposes of his 
house or family as large a quantity of 
spirits as two gallons, which most pro- 
bably would not be consumed in most of 
our houses, or in many of them, in a 
twelvemonth — unless he wants two gal- 
lons of spirits, which may be left in the 
keeping of servants, with the temptation 
incident to such keeping, he has no choice 
but to send a servant for it to a public- 
house. I really must say that law is a 
discredit to society. I think that it im- 
poses on the whole middle class a condi- 
tion which well deserves that epithet—that 
all who do not keep men servants, but have 
women servants, should, when they have 
oecasion to send for a small quantity of 
spirits for a sick child or a sick wife, have 
no choice but to send a woman servant for 
it to a public-house. What we propose 
is, that on payment of £3 3s. a year the 
wholesale spirit dealer, who now pays 
£10 10s. a year, may acquire the right 
of selling spirits by retail. By that change 
we expect to obtain a small revenue of 
£5,000 a year; but before quitting the 
subject I ought to give the finishing touch 
to the picture of the present state of the 
law by stating that it is the constant prac- 
tice of the Board of Inland Revenue when 
breaches are made known to them, not to 
press for penalties, the law being one which 
public opinion would make it clearly impos- 
sible to carry into effect. Then we pro- 
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pose a change in the stamps at present ap, 
“enn to agreements for furnished houses 
et for less than a year. At present they 
pay the same ad valorem duty as a eon, 
veyance. The principle in other cages is 
to tax transactions of a fugitive character 
at a much lower rate; and we propose, in, 
stead of J0s. for every £100 of value, tg 
require a stamp duty of 2s. 6d. on each 
part of an agreement—that is to say ds, 
for the whole, whatever may be the amonnt 
of the letting. That will probably yield 
another small revenue of £5,000 a year, 
We shall propose provisions to make gure 
that the duty is properly enforced and 
paid. It is at present generally evaded, 
We further propose that house-agents ip 
all cases shall take out a £2 licence, so a 
to keep them under the view of the Reve 
nue Department, and so help to secure the 
due use of these stamps. There will also 
be an alteration of the law with respect to 
foreign bills of exchange. Instead of hay. 
ing jumps, as I may term them, of con 
siderable amount in the scale, the stamps 
will increase by smaller steps at the rate 
of ls. for every £100, and in that way 
we shall render the operation of the law 
more convenient to those who employ these 
instruments. The small charges which I 
have just named, together with the transfer 
of. £50,000, the probable amount of the 
fees of the district registrars in the Court 
of Probate, will raise the revenue of the 
Excise to £19,463,000 ; the Stamps, as 
| have already said, is computed at 
£8,460,000; the revenue from taxes are es 
timated to be£3,150,000; and the revenue 
from the income tax at 10d. 1 calculate at 
£11,200,000. Of course, the Committes 
will have perceived that in making this 
statement I am assuming the continuance 
in statu quo of all taxes which exist; aud 
that I have chosen as being probably, for 
the present occasion, the most convenient 
and intelligible mode. The revenue from the 
Crown lands is expected to be £295,000, 
and the Miscellaneous revenue £1 ,400,000, 
Upon that item I will say that, although the 
Miscellaneous revenue has lost the benefit 
this year of £250,000 received in pay- 
ment from Spain, yet on the other hand 
it profits very considerably by a new at 
rangement with the East India Govern 
ment with reference to the payment due 
from that Government on account of non 
effective services. It was generally fixed 
by Act, and now stands so, £60,000. It 
will be henceforward taken at so much per 
head on the numbers serving from yeat 
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to year in India, and will be between 
000 and £250,000. That brings 
the Miscellaneous revenue to £1,400,000. 
A certain profit will also, as I have ob- 
served, accrue from the profits of the copper 
coinage ; this I takeat £50,000, Lastly, 
we estimate the indemnity from China to 
be received by the 3ist of March, 1862, 
at £750,000. That is more than a year’s 
receipt of that indemnity. I hear an hon, 
Member say ‘‘ the occupation will cost 
more.” J have an inclination to sym- 
pathize with that hon. Member. For my 
own part, I look upon receipts arising from 
this source much as I regard an extraordi- 
pary receipt from corn duty: it is apt to 
be indicative of greater charge or loss in 
another form. But this £750,000 must 
be taken as representing about a year and 
a half's indemnity. Two sums have been 
Nothing has been brought to ac- 
count in this country, but the sums are 
available as they may be received to meet 
our current payments in China, I must 
remind the Committee that we cannot 
reckon a payment of this kind minutely 
and precisely, as if we were dealing with 
payments at home, yet on the whole, taking 
into view the two payments already made 
and five quarterly payments which will 
come due upon April 1862, I think we 
may, without risk of error, such as to dis- 
turb my general calculations, anticipate 
coming into possession of a sum of 
£750,000 in China, which will come to 
eredit and be available for expenditure up 
to the 3lat of March, 1862. More mi- 
pute details on this subjeet may be reserved 
fora future stage. [Sir Starrorp Norta- 
cote; How much from the Post Office ?} 
I beg pardon—the Post Office will yield 
$3,500,000. The total of those items is 
£71,823,000, and if not the very largest, 
it is one of the largest, Estimates of re- 
venue which has ever been presented to 
this country in a time of peace. 

It remains to compare this sum of 
£71,823,000 with the estimate of expen- 
diture. The estimate of expenditure is 
£69,900,000 ; so that on the face of the 
Estimates there is a surplus of estimated 
revenue over estimated expenditure to the 
extent of £1,923,000. And, Sir, I must 
say I cannot pronounce that sum without 
seming to myself to hear at the moment 
what I may describe as a loud crash. I 
hear somewhere in the distance a great 
downfall of prophecies, predictions, fore- 
bodings, lamentations, sympathies, remon- 
sirances, and regrets, of which the crop 
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last year, though it was a bad season for 
other products, was most abundant. 

I have now arrived at the time for 
stating the proposals of the Government 
with regard to the balance. And this is 
the time when I may repeat the observa- 
tion which I have recently made as a mat- 
ter of form, that it is not a balance which 
we possess by the existing law, but one 
which, if we are to have it, we must ask 
you to give us. The Income Tax Act has 
expired, The Act levying the tea and 
sugar duties expires on the 30th of June, 
These three taxes represent a sum. of 
£22,000,000. We shall have to ask you 
to renew Bills of which I shall say more 
by and by, but the authority for renewing 
which we shall have to obtain from you, 
Ner Majesty’s Government have come to 
the conclusion that they cannot reasonably 
expect to be allowed to keep in hand, or 
to take into their hand for the purpose 
of keeping it, a balance so large as that 
which I have named. Independently of 
the circumstance that it does not grow out 
of existing law, but depends on grants to 
be made afresh in Committee of Ways and 
Means, it would, in point of fact, be an 
amount which no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for neariy the last thirty years— 
that is to say, since the present arrange- 
ment of the Sinking Fund—has ever, 
under any ordinary circumstances, pre- 
sumed to ask or has ever had the smallest 
chance or hope of being permitted to re- 
tain. I therefore presume, Sir, that I 
shall carry with me the approval of the 
Committee when I say that we think this 
is an occasion on which we may dispose of 
a portion of the balance shown by my Esti- 
mate of revenue and charge by a remission 
of taxation. 

Now that | have advanced to this point, 
it is obvious that four subjects, all of them 
important, will occur to the mind of every 
man who considers the question of remis- 
sion. Each pair of these subjects is con- 
nected together. Two of them are the du- 
ties upon tea and those on sugar ; and these 
subjects are connected together by the 
fact that the duties were imposed together 
and have been handled together, first, for 
the purpose of war; and again, subse- 
quently, for the purpose of meeting an ex- 
traordinary expansion of expenditure. The 
duties now leviable upon tea and sugar have 
been called war duties ; aud it is undeni- 
able that they are duties which as to a 
certain portion of their amount stand on 
special and peculiar grounds, That is to 
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say, it was in consideration of the financial 
pressure caused by a war that Parliament 
consented to raise them ; and again, when 
the war had concluded, it was to meet an 
enlarged scale of peace-expenditure that 
their fall was in part arrested, and they were 
allowed to remain at a higher point than had 
previously been contemplated. Indeed, I 
hink that no one can fail to feel that they 
are duties the reduction of which is greatly 
to be desired. At the same time, while the 
duty upon tea is more than 100 per cent, 
and the duty upon sugar is over 50 
per cent, the supplies of both articles 
are abundant; the consumption of them 
both in ordinary years and in ordinary 
states of the country, shows a decided 
disposition to increase the cause which led 
to the imposition of the extra rates— 
namely, a high expenditure, is still in ex- 
istence, and there is no such great diffi- 
eulty attending them as to give them an 
urgent, imperative, and paramount claim 
upon the attention of Parliament. The 
other two subjects which must occur to 
the minds of the Committee are those 
which were likewise associated together in 
the legislative proposals of last year and in 
the debates of this House—I mean the one, 
what is called the tenth penny on the income 
tax, and the other the repeal of the paper 
duties. When her Majesty’s Government 
proposed the repeal of the duties upon paper 
the issue was raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire (Sir William 
Miles), representing the party in Opposition, 
of course in the form which he thought was 
most favourable to himself, but which un- 
doubtedly involved no unfairness and could 
not be, and was not, complained of by the 
Government in this form—namely, that the 
tenth penny of the income tax was imposed 
in order to bring about the repeal of the 
duties upon paper. These are the subjects 
upon the discussion of which I wish to enter 
at this moment, and to which I invite the 
particular attention of the Committee. 

And here we are faced at once by the 
old controversy between direct and indirect 
taxation. I take some credit to myself 
that I have never entered in this House 
into any disquisitions upon such a sub- 
ject. I have always thought it idle for 
a person holding the position of Finance 
Minister to trouble himself with what to 
him is necessarily an abstract question— 
namely, the question between direct and 
indirect taxation, each considered upon its 
own merits. ‘To many people both, as is 
natural, appear sufficiently repulsive. As 
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for myself I confess that, owing to the ag. 
cident of my official position, rather than 
to any more profound cause of discrepaney, 
I entertain quite a different opinion, ‘| 
never can think of direct and indiregt 
taxation except as I should think of two 
attractive sisters who have been intro. 
duced into the gay world of London, each 
with an ample fortune, both having the 
same parentage—for the parents of toth | 
believe to be Necessity and Invention— 
differing only as sisters may differ, as where 
one is of lighter and another of darker com. 
plexion, or where ihere is some variety of 
manner, the one being more free and open, 
and the other somewhat more shy, re. 
tiring and insinuating. I cannot con- 
ceive any reason why there should be 
any unfriendly rivalry between the ad. 
mirers of these two damsels; and I frankly 
own, whether it be due to a lax sense of 
moral obligation or not, that as a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if not as a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have always thought 
it not only allowable but even an act of 
duty to pay my addresses to them both, 
I am, therefore, as between direct and in- 
direct taxation perfectly impartial. Bat 
then I must say, that with regard to the 
remission of indirect taxes, I hope that 
the memorable history of the last twenty 
years will never be forgotten; for I do 
not scruple to state that if you look to 
its economical profits on the one hand, 
and then to its political, social, and moral 
results on the other, it is difficult to know 
which to give the palm in point of mag- 
nitude. If we had not gained one single 
shilling by the remission of indirect taxa- 
tion it would have been worth having for 
the sake of the manner in which it has 
knit together the interests and feelings of 
all classes of the community from one end of 
the country to the other. If, on the other 
hand, it had had nothing to do with any 
question of moral and social results, still 
the merely economical results in promoting 
the material well-being of the people have 
been so signal and extraordinary that we 
may well rejoice to have lived in a period 
during which it has been our happy lot to 
take part in bringing about such changes. 
But, Sir, there cannot be a grosser dela- 
sion than the supposition that the work 
of Parliament, during the period I have 
named, has been to destroy indirect taxa- 
tion. The hand with which Parliament 
has wrought a pruning—not to destroy 
the tree but to strengthen the stock. 
The aim of the operation has been to 
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ive it greater size and vigour; and 
the consequence is that at this moment, 
when indirect taxation has been destroyed 
as the fashionable phrase is, not once but 
four or five times over, indirect taxation is 
rand more productive—I do not mean 
jn this particular year, but in any ordinary 
year, and upon the average of the last two 
or three years—than at any former period 
of our history. Its condition recalls to my 
mind the tree of golden leaves which has 
been described by Virgil, from which his 
heto was ordered to pluck a branch, and 
on whose trunk, the moment one branch 
had been plucked, another took its place. 
In the language of the great poet himself : 
~— Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus ; et simili frondescit virga metallo.” 
And then advice is given which we have 
done well and shall yet do well to follow— 
“Ergo alte vestiga oculis, et rite repertum 
Carpe manu.” 
I believe the comparison to be a just one, 
between this tree of Virgil and that thriving 
tree of indirect taxation on which Parlia- 
ment has expended so much of its energy 
and its care. It has done much, yet some- 
thing may still remain to be done, and I 
trust that when favourable circumstances 
shall offer, the House of Commons will not 
hold its hand, but will from time to time 
carry on 80 good a work, always observing 
those limits on which its goodness depends, 
within the limits of prudence and jus- 
tice. But, Sir, in speaking thus of in- 
direct taxation 1 cannot deny that re- 
missions of direct taxation are as just and 
asdesirable ; and I as fully feel as Gen- 
tlemen opposite may feel that our direct 
taxation has reached a point at which it 
is most desirable that we should if we can 
begin, at least, to apply to it a downward 
movement. I do not think that the con- 
dition of this country with regard to its 
finances can be wholly satisfactory when, 
in time of peace, the income tax stands at 
10d. in the pound, I know very well that 
lam supposed to be under a special re- 
sponsibility, not only for the amount, but 
for the existence of the income tax. It 
has often been charged upon me, and [| 
believe is to this day alleged that it is my 
absolute duty, whatever be the circum- 
slacces, and whatever be the expenditure, 
tofind means of abolishing that tax with 
or without a substitute. I must confess 
that I think that is a hard imposition. 1 
should like very much to be the man who 
could abolish the income tax. I do not 
abandon altogether the hope that the time 





may come. (“ Hear!”’) I can assure hon. 
Gentlemen that I am not about to be too 
sanguine, for, in fininishing the sentence, 
I should have proceeded toquote Mr. Sidney 
Smith, who, in his admirable pamphlet 
upon the ballot, speaking, I think, of its 
establishment, or of something else, as of a 
very remote result, says he thinks we had 
better leave the care of this subject to 
those little legislators who are now receiv- 
ing a plum or a cake after dinner. I am 
afraid that some such amount of prudence 
may be necessary with regard to the in- 
come tax. But in point of fact this is 
simply a question of expenditure, and I 
will not speak of expenditure as a thing 
that can be suddenly and rapidly dealt 
with. Upon all sudden attempts to re- 
duce it, and upon all promises to make 
sudden, extensive, and sweeping re- 
ductions in it, I should look with great 
suspicion and disfavour. But, looking 
forward into the picture, and desirous to 
afford such indications as I can, I should 
hazard an opinion that, if the country 
is content to be governed at a cost of be- 
tween £60,000,000 and £62,000,009 or 
£64,000,000 a year, there is not any 
reason why it should not be so governed 
without the income tax, provided that Par- 
liament shall so will it to be. If, on the 
other hand, it is the pleasure of the coun - 
try to be governed at a cost of between 
£70,000,000 and £75,000,000 a year, it 
must, in my judgment, be so governed 
with the aid of a considerable income tax. 
That I believe to be the whole case, and I 
really cannot conceive that my responsi- 
bility to abolish the tax is that absolute 
and unconditional responsibility wholly 
apart from any question of the amount of 
expenditure for which provision is to be 
made, which it has been represented by 
some Gentlemen to be. I think that it 
would be a most enviable lot for any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—lI certainly do not 
entertain any hope that it will be mine— 
but I think that some better Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in some happier time, may 
achieve that great accomplishment, and 
that some future poet may be able to sing 
of him as Mr. Tennyson has sung of Godiva 
—although I do not suppose the means 
employed will be the same— 
“ He took away the tax, 

“ And built himself an everlasting name.” 
But the business we have before us is of a 
much humbler order. What we have now 
to do is to deal with a moderate surplus 
as best we can; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment thiuk that, looking at all the 
circumstances of the case, they may in the 
present year propose to Parliament to re- 
mit from the income tax the penny which 
in 1860 they asked Parliament to impose. 
The cost of that change, if it be accepted 
by the House of Commons, will be as fol- 
lows :—Each penny of the income tax 
now yields about £1,100,000 a year, and 
the remission of this penny will, in the 
course of the present financial year, cause 
a loss approximating to, but rather beyond 
three-quarters of the whole annual product, 
a loss nearly of £850,000. The tax will 
then be levied at the rate of 9d. in the 
pound upon incomes of above £150 a year, 
and of 6d. in the pound upon incomes 
below that amount. The sum of 9d., it 
will be recollected, was imposed upon the 
country without any reference to remis- 
sions of duty. It was imposed in 1859 to 
meet the necessary charges of the year 
with our expenditure on its augmented 
scale, even before the outbreak in China; 
and it stands totally disconnected from any 
question of financial and legislative policy 
for the country. 

The fourth and last of those subjects 
to which I have referred is the duty on 
paper, and Her Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that happily the time has now 
arrived when they may approach the con- 
sideration of that question without awak- 
ening any adverse feeling, and when they 
may hope not only that there will be no 
revival of a painful and arduous contro- 
versy, but that by the proposal which they 
make they may seal up that controversy 
and bring it to a final close. During the 
Jast Session of Parliament I heard but few 
Members of this House object to the repeal 
of the paper duty on the merits of the pro- 
posal itself. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), on the third 
reading of the Bill for the repeal of that 
duty gave expression to sentiments which 
certainly did not accord with my own feel- 
ings at the moment, but which I admit 
were felt by many Members of this House. 


On the 8th of May, 1860—and his ob- | 


servations will spare me the necessity ot 
entering again into detail on the question 
—his words were— 

“With respect to the tax which we are now 
discussing, I have not a word to say in its defence. 
It is about as odious a tax as one can well imagine. 
lt is not only a tax which interferes, as all Excise 
taxes do, with an important branch of manufac- 
ture, being almost the only tax” — 

My right hon. Friend might, perhaps, have 
gone further, and said the only tax— 
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“Of that description now left in our fisea) 
system; but it also impedes the circulation of 
information and of knowledge. Upon all these 
grounds no man is more disposed to repeal this 
tax, whenever we can do so without robbing the 
Exchequer. But when we are called on to 
it at the risk of leaving a large deficit, or when 
we are called on to impose other taxes equally 
odious to the people, I think we should wait untij 
some more favourable time presents itself.” [3 
Hansard, clviii. 945.) 

My right hon. Friend laid down two condi. 
tions. He said, **1 will not repeal this 
tax whilst there is any risk of a deficit,” 
I do not raise any old controversy, and, 
indeed, I admit that, if my memory serves 
me right, we had at the period when that 
speech was delivered a prospect of increas- 
ed outlay; but I have shown you on the 
figures that there is no prospect of a deficit 
now. He also said, ‘‘ I will not repeal it 
when we are called on to propose other 
taxes equally odious ;’’ and I do not think 
Iam misrepresenting his intention when [ 
say that the meaning was—‘*! will not 
repeal the duty on paper if that repeal is 
to be purchased by the augmentation of 
the income tax.’’ I now invite the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Committee to con- 
cur in that repeal in conjunction, not with 
an augmentation, but with the commence 
ment of a diminution in the rate of the 
income tax. When we consider the sub- 
ject on its merits every man, I am sure, 
will admit the powerful considerations that 
must concur in recommending the measure 
we propose. There is the yet unredeemed 
pledge conveyed by the Resolution of this 
House. There is the increased and in- 
creasing difficulty of executing the law: 
there is, under cover of that Resolution 
and much connected with it, the cun- 
scientious and impartial declaration of the 
department intrusted with the duty of col- 
lecting the tax; there is the important 
fact that the repeal of this tax received the 
sanction of a large majority of this House 
last year; and though that majority dwindled 
on a subsequent occasion, it dwindled only 
in the face of the fact that uew demands 
fur public purposes bad come into view, 
and it had become obvious that some new 
fiscal measures must be taken to supply 
the wants of the Exchequer. Such being 
the case we are convinced that we are 
under altered and happier circumstances 
making a proposal which will receive, not 
the acquiescence only, but the approval 
and sanction of the House, I trust there 
is no one here who thinks this an improvi- 
dent measure—who believes it to be what 
is called a sacrifice of the entire source 
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of revenue, and imagines that a tax of 
this kind on its repeal leaves behind it no 
reproductive powers. I have in my hand 
an account of the entire produce of the 
Excise duties at certain periods. In 1844 
these amounted to £14,469,000; since 
then we have repealed £2,355,000, and 
assuming that uo reproductive power exists 
jn remissions of this class, there should 
now remain of Excise duties £12,114,000, 
instead of which they amounted, in 1859, 
to £20,224,000. Of course, in that sum 
was included a certain amount—perhaps 
about £2,000,000—arising from the aug- 
mentations in the duties upon spirits in 
Scotland and Ireland between 1853 and 
1858, but the great bulk of that was de- 
rived from the augmented strength and 
consuming power of the country, and that 
augmented strength and power were them- 
selves due to the vast increase which I 
have named, amounting in the gross to 
no less than £8,126,000, the extension of 
its trade, industry, and enterprise conse- 
quent upon these remissions, and other 
remissions like these, more than upon any 
other course. 

Let me give the Committee the financial 
results of these two propositions :—We 
have a probable vr estimated balance of 
£1,923,000. One penny taken off the 
income tax will deprive us for about three- 
fourths of the year during which the change 
will be in operation of £850,000. We 
cannot propose the repeal of the paper 
duty from the 15th of August, the period 
which was fixed on last year, because that 
would trench rather too sharply on the 
amount at our command. We propose to 
date its remission from the 1st of October. 
The loss on Excise revenue by repealing 
the paper duty from the Ist October is 
computed at £675,000 ; and there will be 
aloss of Customs’ duty from the same cause 
of £15,000 ; making together £690,000. 
There will be, however, a saving by reduc- 
tion of the Vote for stationery of about 
£15,000—a sum representing but a very 
small proportion of the direct saving 
which the public will make by the re- 
peal—but that is the amount of the direct 
saving on the consumption of paper, more 
or less, for the present financial year. 
Adding to this £10,000 the amount of the 
saving by reduction of the establishment 
charges for the half-year, the total saving 
will amount to £25,000, leaving a net 

on the repeal of the paper duty of 
£665,000. Coupling this m8 with the 
tum to be lost by reduction of income tax, 
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the total remission will be £1,515,000, 
which, when deducted from the balance of 
revenue, will leave a residue of that balance 
which I have submitted to the Committee, 
or what is commonly called a surplus, to 
the moderate amount of not more than 
£408,000. And here, Sir, on the part of 
the Government I must make an appeal 
to the House of Commons. I venture to 
express a hope that its Members will give 
us their support in resisting any attempt 
at invading this very moderate surplus. 
The Government have selected what they 
thought great and important items for a 
remission, which they have thought it was 
their duty to propose for the benefit of the 
community at large, and of the trade and 
industry of the country; and with respect 
to other overtures, even though they should 
appear reasonable in themselves, we feel 
it an absolute obligation, in which we trust 
the Committee will give us its support, to 
decline, in the absence of further means 
and of a fuller Exchequer, to listen to 
any such demands however pressing they 
may be. 

But, Sir, I must not finally dismiss this 
subject without referring as | pass on to 
a matter of considerable though secondary 
importanee—I allude to what are called 
the minor charges on trading operations. 
In my official capacity I have received 
memorials from several Chambers of Com- 
meree expressing the desire of the mer- 
cantile world to be relieved from those 
charges, and I should be very sorry to 
leave any portion of the merchants of this 
country under the impression that the 
expression of any wish of theirs had nut 
led to the most respectful examination of 
the subject on the part of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and particularly on the 
part of one being, like myself, closely con- 
nected by origin and association with their 
class. The yield of these charges is about 
£310.000, or £320,000 a year; and it is 
obvious that the Exchequer is not in a 
condition to make a surrender of that sum. 
But, further, 1 am bound to say that as 
regards the greater number of these 
charges I cannot admit that any case has 
been made out to justify such a surrender. 
In all there are six of them. The charge 
on dock warrants, the charge on delivery 
orders, and the charge on contract notvs 
are the three first: —These three are stamp 
charges, and | believe them to be as un- 
objectionable as almost any charges to 
be found among the stamp duties of the 
country. Two others of the measures of 
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this class, adopted last year, have reasons | these charges, I think I have shown tha 
for their maintenance entirely apart from | even were the measure in itself desirable, 
their fiscal results. One of them consists in | yet the Government, with such a moderate 
an imposition of a stamp duty of 1s. 6d. | balance as £408,000, would not be justi. 
on the bills of lading taken out for com-| fied in acceding to their demands, 
modities exported from this country, and| Sir, perhaps it may be thought that by 
it yields a sum of £40,000 or £50,000 | the proposals we make we are called t 
a year. But the charge was imposed for | compromise the interests of the next finan. 
a purpose beyond the mere collection of | cial year 1862-3. We have certainly laid 
revenue—namely, with a view of obtaining | an additional deficit upon that year. There 
accurate and trustworthy instead of in-| will be the second portion of the 
accurate statistical information. That ob- | duty — somewhat less than a moiety. 
ject we have been in a great degree en-| amounting to £525,000, which will not 
abled by means of this instrument to attain ; | come upon this year, but will appear as an 
I am bound to say that I think it one of | item to our debit in 1862-3. There is, like, 
great public value, and although in a very | wise, the remaining quarter of the income 
few cases of very small values the charge |tax, which would be in full £280,000, 
may have been inconvenient I cannot admit | making a total of £805,000. Now, Sir, 
that a case has been made out against the | I do not at all think, provided we do not 
continuance of the tax. Next, and sixthly, | aim at too great an exactitude of detail, 
as regards the charge of certain small | and provided we are not supposed to be 
fees by way of percentage on deliveries’ making calculations for a more remote 
of goods out of warehouse; the object | future, which are of necessity dangerous 
in our view was not merely to obtain | even for the year actually current, but are 
a certain amount of money, but to im-| only endeavouring to sketch circumstances 
pose by means of a self-acting check a_| prospectively so far as they may be made 
limitation upen an expenditure which was | the fair subject of conjecture. I do not 
very serious in its amount and very difficult | think it at all unfair to ask, is there a 
for the servants of the Crown to control ; | reasonable prospect that we shull in what 
I refer to the charge incurred and to be| we now propose be doing justice to the 
incurred by extending what are termed | Revenue of 1862-3? I say, then, in reply 





warehousing privileges to small ports, and that there is every prospect of it. In the 


also to inland towns. The effect of the! first place, as far as regards China, the 
tax was to put on these places a portion | present year is a year, to a considerable 
of the charge of the establishment. I|extent, of war expenditure. A not in 
confess I think that a very valuable tax, ; considerable portion of our Army and Navy 
and I am not prepared to admit that it | Estimates are due to the foree in China; 
is attended with serious disadvantages, or | and even as regards the balance between the 
with any great imposition of labour upon | Vote of Credit and the amount of indemnity 
private parties in order to its collection, | there is a sum of £250,000 still forming 
The remaining charge is one with respect | special burden on this year. In taking 
to which I must say that I cannot go the | £500,000 as the sum due to China and now 
same length. I refer to the charge of 1d., | borne on our Naval and Military Estimates, 
according to a scale which haa been esta-|I am sure that I am understating the 
blished, on goods imported into this coun-| amount. Then, if I take £250,000 men as 
try. I frankly admit that although the tax | the excess of direct war charges we have 
is attended with some appreciable amount | this year to defray, and if I take £500,000 
of statistical benefit, I think there is a|as that which may be called the normal and 
good deal of labour connected with its col-| regular increment of the national revenue 
lection imposed on the mercantile classes; | one year with another from the growth of 
and labour, after all, when it is imposed on | the population, and of wealth, those sums 
the taxpayer is in itself un additional tax. | will together amount to a considerably 
If that cannot be got rid of by any better | larger total than the amount we are going 
arrangement—a point on which I dare not| to take from the Revenue of 1862-3 by 
hazard an opiniun —I am quite willing, | the changes to which we now invite your 
and, indeed, am of opinion that Parlia- | attention. 

ment, at an early period, should reconsider} Now, Sir, one point remains, and it is 
the subject. But with respect to the de-| this. I propose to re-enact the income tax 
mands advanced by certain Chambers of | and tea and sugar duties only for a single 
Commerce for the abolition of the whole of year.. There is an advantage in a more 
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anent legislation, but we feel this diffi- 
eulty—if we were to ask for the re-enact- 
ment of those duties for three years, that 
it would be said that such a proposition 
implies a certainty that they will not be 
reduced before the end of three years. 
Our object is to leave these questions open, 
jn the hope that we may see some re- 
duetions of expenditure which it may be 
beneficial to apply in that direction ; and, 
therefore, on the who'e, we think it fitting 
for the moment, though admitting that the 
proceeding is on general grounds not with- 
out inconvenience, to propose the re-enact- 
ment of these taxes for one year only from 
the Ist of next July. 

With respect, again, to the levying of the 
income tax, the exceptional operation of last 
year, which brought into the compass of 
twelvemonths two quarters of the former 
year together with three-quarters of the later 
one, now gives place to the normal condition, 
and the collection for the year will be one- 
quarter at 10d. and three-quarters at 9d. 
1 shall, however, ask leave to introduce a 
clause into the Bill to facilitate the collec- 
tion of the tax on certain dividends which 
fell due since the Ist of April, and escaped 
payment of the tax. This is not, in point 
of fact, an ew post facto legislation, for the 
gentlemen who reccived these dividends 
would be bound to return them in Schedule 
D; but as it is just possible that here and 
there some one or two might forget to make 
the proper return, to prevent any accident 
of that sort, the Bank and other paying bo- 
dies will be required to supply lists of the 
names of the parties and the amounts they 
have received, so that we may see that the 
law is fairly and uniformly applied. 

I come now, Sir, to the succession of the 
subjects which we shall follow in submitting 
our proposals. I shall ask the Committee 
to vote immediately, in the usual form, with- 
out prejudice to their ultimate decision, a 
Resolution enabling me to charge a double 
duty on foreign chicory. That Resolution is 
the only one on which I shall ask the House 
to vote to night; but I shall propose that 
the House should again resolve itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means on Monday 
in order to decile on the proposals of 
the Government. It is very desirable, in 
reference to the collection of the income 
tax and the making of the new assess- 
ments this year, that the decision should 
be as expeditiously arrived at as is con- 
formable with the convenience of the 
House, and the nature of the duties on 
tea and sugar, so important to commerce, 





likewise makes despatch desirable. As 
to the mode and order of proceeding, we 
intend to adopt that which we think will 
at once give the House the most ample 
facility and convenience in discussing the 
measures of the Government, and be best 
suited to the position and office of the 
House as a branch of the Legislature. As 
our proposals are all strictly financial, and 
as they together form one single plan, we 
shall present them all in their proper con- 
nection with one another by a series of Re- 
solutions in Committee of Ways and Means. 
We shall take, first, the income tax; then 
the tea and sugar duties, and after these 
the repeal of the duties on paper. Some 
minor Resolutions will follow ; and when 
they are all reported together from the 
Committee, we shall ask leave to bring in 
a Bill pursuant to the Resolutions which 
the Committee will, as we hope, have 
adopted. 

Now, Sir, it is impossible for me to con- 
clude a financial survey of the affairs of the 
country, with, at any rate, so much of ef- 
fort to exhibit their details to the Commit- 
tee without some few reflections upon its 
general condition. And, in referring to 
that general survey, I must, in the first 
place, tender the expression of my grati- 
tude for the kindness and patience with 
which the Committee have followed me 
through what I may almost call a wilder- 
ness of figures. Sir, as respects the con- 
nection between the general condition of 
the country and its financial state, I must 
say the reflections which this picture be- 
fore us suggest are satisfactory. We have 
seen this country during the last few years 
without European war, but under a burden 
of taxation such as, out of a European war, 
it never was called upon to bear; we have 
also seen it last year under the pressure 
of a season of blight, such as hardly any 
living man can recollect; yet, on looking 
abroad over the face of Engiand, no one 
is sensible of any signs of decay; least of 
all can such an apprehension be felt with 
regard to those attributes which perhaps 
are the highest of all, and on which most 
of all depend our national existenee—the 
spirit and courage of the country. It is 
needless to say that neither the Sovereign 
on the Throne, nor the nobles and the 
gentry that fill the place of the gallant 
chieftains of the Middle Age, nor the ci- 
tizens who represent the invincible sol- 
diery of Cromwell, nor the peasantry who 
are the children of those sturdy archers 
that drew the crossbows of England on 
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the fields of Frauce—none of these betray 
either inclination or tendency to depart 
from the tradition of their forefathers. If 
there be any danger which has recently in 
an especial manner beset us, I confess that, 
though it may be owing to some peculi- 
arity in my position or some weakness of 
my vision, it has seemed to me to lie during 
recent years chiefly in our proneness to 
constant and apparently almost boundless 
augmentations of expenditure, and in the 
eonsequences that are associated with them. 
I.do not refer to this or that particular 
charge or scheme, I do not refer to the Esti- 
mates of the year; but I think that when in 
an extended retrospect we take notice of the 
rate at which we have been advancing for 
a certain number of years, we must see that 
there has been a teniency to break down 
all barriers and all limits. For my own part 
I am deeply convinced that all excess in the 
public expenditure beyond the legitimate 
wants of the country is not only a pecuniary 
waste—for that is a comparatively trifling 
matter—but a great political and a great 
moral evil. It is a characteristic of the 
mischief which arise from financial prodiga- 
lity, that they creep onwards with a noise- 
less and surreptitious step ; that they are 
unseen and unfelt until they have reached 
a magnitude absolutely overwhelming, and 
then at length, we see them, as perhaps 
they now exist in the case of one at least 
among the great European rations, so 
fearful and menacing in their aspect that 
they seem to threaten the very founda. 
tions of national existence. Sir, I do trust 
that the day has come when a check has 
began to be put to the movement in this 
direction ; and I think, as far as I have 
been able to trace the sentiments of the 
House and the indications of geueral opinion 
durirg the present Session, that the ten- 
dency to which I have adverted is at least 
partially on the decline. I trust it will 
altogether subside and disappear. It is 
certainly true—and I for one should be 
among the first to uphold the soundness 
of the assertion—that sweeping and rash 
reductions of expenditure are to be depre- 
cated almost as much as excess and prodi- 
gality. But, at the same time, there is 
many a one who shares that sentiment and 
yet who still feels that it is demanded by 

igh publie expediency and by national duty 
that we should recur I do not say to the 
eharges for national! wants, with the na- 
tions overgrowth, will vary and will grow, 
but to the spirit the temper and the rules, 
with whieh no long time ago we were all 
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want to regard the subject of the public ex. 
penditure. Sir, I trust that such a wish 
may be realized, and if only it be so, then, 
for my own part, I say that, if there be 
difficulties in the work of Government 
they are not, so far as regards the depart 
ment with which I have the honour to be 
connected, difficulties which avy man of 
ordinary courage need fora moment, under 
whatever contingencies, hesitate to face, 
The spirit of the people is excellent. There 
never was a nation in the whole history of 
the world more willing to bear the heavy 
burdens under which it lies—more gener. 
ously disposed to overlook the errors of 
those who have the direction of its affairs, 
For my own part I hold that, if thie coun. 
try can steadily and constantly remain ag 
wise in the use of her treasure as she ig 
unrivalled in its production, and as mode. 
rate in the exercise of her strength as she 
is rich in its possession, then we may well 
cherish the hope that there is yet reserved 
for England a great work to do on her own 
part and on the part of others, and that 
for many a generation yet to come she will 
continue to hold a foremost place among 
the nations of the world. Sir, I beg leave 
to move the following Resolution :— 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty,—In lieu of the Duties of Customs 
now charged on the articles undermentioned, the 
following Duties of Customs shall, on and after 
the 16th day of April, 1861, be charged thereon 
on importation into Great Britain and Ireland; 
namely :—Chicory, or any other vegetable matter 
applicable to the uses of Chicory or Coffee, raw or 
kiln-dried 12s. the cwt.” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was aware that the Committee would 
not expect him at that moment to give any 
decided opinion upon the elaborate state- 
ment which they had just heard. They all 
kuew very well with what extreme inge 
nuity and skill the right hon. Gentleman 
laid before them his financial statements; 
but, great as were the expectations which 
had been excited as to the statement to be 
made that night, he was sure that any one 
who had listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman must feel that those ex- 
pectations, so far from being disappuinted, 
had been exceeded. He had been partly 
induced to rise at that moment becavse 
he took to: himself, to some extent, the 
“‘erash ’’ which the right hon. Gentle 
man imagined he heard, of the predictions 
and expectations as tu the probable results 
of the last financial year. He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) and thoee who sat with him on 
that side of the House objected to the pro- 
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itions of the Budget of last year on the 
round that the provision made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
sufficient for the wants of the year, and 
they now had statements laid before them 
which showed that those predictions were 
perfectly right. The deficiency on the last 
ear was actually no less than £2,271,000, 
and the deficiency would have been still 
larger if it were not for the fact that the 
expenditure had been less than the esti- 
mate of the right hon. Gentleman by as 
much as £800,000. The deficiency on 
the year would, therefore, have been up- 
wards of £3,000,000 if the right hon. 
Gentleman's estimate of the expenditure 
had turned out to be correct. In addition 
to this the Committee could not yet be in- 
formed what the real expenditure for the 
year had been, inasmuch as a great part of 
this expenditure had been incurred in distant 
parts of the world, and was only estimated, 
and not ascertained. Beyond this the pro- 
Is of the right hon. Gentleman in 
Scary last did not correspond with the 
financial scheme which was subsequently 
adopted. The remission of the paper duty 
was one of the principal proposals of the 
right hon. Geutleman’s Budget; and when 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
made their predictions they were speaking 
on the assumption that the paper duty 
would be taken off, aud the spirit duties 
levied at 8s. a gallon; whereas afterwards 
the paper duty was retained, and the 
spirit duties were raised to 10s. a gallon. 
Even if tney bad not taken the large Vote 
for China, the income, as originally pro- 
vided by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last year, would not have been sufficient. 
Now, as to the large surplus of the present 
year of £1,900,000, it was, no doubt, very 
satisfactory to hear that there was to be a 
surplus ; but in truth the right bon. Gen- 
tleman put the matter in a very ingenious 
way, and there was in reality no surplus 
whatever. What hon. Members on that 
side of the House said last year was that 
ifthe taxes which fell in this year were not 
renewed, there would be a deficit which 
they would have to deal with of between 
£11,000,000 and £12,006,000; and it 
now appeared that the actual deficit was 
£8,500,000, and that but for the retention of 


the paper duty and the increase in the spirit | 


duties, it would have been £11,400,000. 
It was well that the Committee should be 
feminded vf these circumstances. They 


were to be ask.d to vote in a week’s time | 
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was not sufficient—the whole scheme of 
taxation for the following year; but it was 
well that they should remember that last 
year they entered upon the discussion of 
the Budget under the influence of a speech 
such as the one they had just heard; and 
when they came later in the Session to try 
to stop some of the proposed measures, 
they were told that they were then too 
late. It was, therefore, of the highest 
importance that they should this year 
thoroughly sift the grounds upon which 
the financial measures were recommended 
to them. He did not, as he said on that 
oceasion, wish to express any opinion as 
to the merits of the financial scheme, but 
only as to the importance of giving due 
consideration to the matters proposed to 
them. The right hon. Gentleman said, as 
he understood, that be expected the loss to 
the revenue caused by the repéal of the 
paper duty and the remission of 1d. in the 
vound of the income tax would be compen- 
sated by reductions in the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure. But there was one ma~ 
terial item which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten—the circum- 
stance that £1,000,000 of Exchequer 
Bonds would fall due in May, 1862, and 
another £1,000,000 in May of the follow- 
ing year, and if he was not mistaken a 
third in the ensuing year. At all events, 
there was £3,500,000 which had been 
added to our debt, in the shape of Exche- 
quer Bonds, of whicn £2,000,000 would 
fall due in the two following years; and, 
when he considered this circumstance, 
coupled with the facts that we had drawn 
heavily on the balances, that we were bor- 
rowing for fortifications, and that we did 
not yet kuow the full cost of the China 
war, he could not help feeling that they 
should consider carefully what would be 
the effect of the changes proposed in re- 
ference to the financial year. He had 
thought it his duty, for the present, at 
least, to point out to the Committee that 
the predictions of last year were justified 
by the result. 

Mr. DODSON said, it appeared that 
there was a surplus of £1,900,000, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to remit £1,100,000 of income tax, and 
£1,400,000 of paper duty. True, there 
would be no deficiency this year, because 
the Exchequer was not to lose one quarter 
of the year’s income tax, nor was the 
whole of the paper duty to be lost this 
year. Still in his opinion it was rather a 
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ficiency for the following year; and he 
thought that it would have been more 
prudent this year to have remitted either 
the penny of income tax or the paper 
duty and the hop duty, or some such 
minor tax, for that course would have left 
the Exchequer with a surplus, and not have 
trenched on next year’s resources by anti- 
cipating reductions. 

Mr. HADFIELD expressed his regret 
that no diminution of the duty on fire in- 
surances had been proposed. It was a 
most impolitic tax, and he believed that if 
it were reduced in, amount there would be 
no great loss to the revenue, as the num- 
ber of insurances would largely increase. 

_. Mr. HENNESSY said, that in March 
last he proposed a Resolution in reference 
to the duty on chicory, and he was in hopes 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have seen 
the propriety of equalizing the duties on 
chicory and coffee. The proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman to increase the duty 
on chicory was, no doubt, a step in the right 
direction ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
must know that the great difference in the 
duties on these articles led to vast adul- 
terations, and therefore he should be glad 
to know whether he intended to increase 
the duty on chicory, and particularly on 
powdered chicory, which was ten times 
more valuable than the root. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
that the hon. Member for Stamford in criti- 
cising the financial statement had made no 
allowance for the bad harvest of last year, 
which he (Mr. Urquhart) believed was the 
principal cause of the falling off of the 
revenue ; and it was the first time of late 
years that so bad a harvest had not been 
followed by increased taxation or by a loan. 
The bad harvest of 1839 was followed by 
an increase of 5 per cent upon the customs, 
and 10 per cent upon the excise; whilst 
that of 1847 was followed bya loan. This 
year, however, the bad harvest was fol- 
lowed by a remission of taxes. As every- 
body lamented that there was not a re- 
duction in his own hobby tax, he, as a 
West India proprietor, must lament that 
there was no reduction in the war tax 
upon sugar; but, as a whole, he must 
say that he agrecd with the proposal of 
the Government. 

Mr. G. C. GLYN said, he had no doubt 
that the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which turned into a sur- 
plus what all the world feared would be a 
serious deficiency, would give satisfaction 
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to the country. He should have liked to 
have heard that the duty on fire insurances 
was to be reduced ; but he would not press 
that question on the present occasion, for 
he believed that the proposed remissions 
of taxation were precisely those which the 
country desired. The reduction of the in. 
come tax would be regarded as a great 
boon, while the House of Commons was, 
in some sense, bound to deal with the 
paper duty. He regretted that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer was not able to 
announce a further payment from Spain, 
and he regretted still more that nothi 
seemed to be expected from the Govern. 
ment of Greece. About three years ago 
a Committee appointed to consider the 
subject reported that they saw no reason 
why Greece should not resume payments 
to the three guaranteeing Powers, In. 
stead of payment being made, however, 
the debt due to us went on increasing every 
year, and it now amounted to at least 
£800,000. They knew from the common 
sources of information that the Greek Go. 
vernment was now in a position to order 
steamers of war and other things, and he 
could not but think that the best course 
for them to pursue was to pay their debts, 

Mr. E. BALL thought that, as one 
great portion of the public had more par- 
ticularly suffered by the bad harvest, the 
right hon. Gentleman should have come to 
the conclusion that that distressed class 
should be more particularly considered in 
the remission of taxation. He could hardly 
say that he hoped that this would be the 
case, for he never had been able to obtain 
the sympathy of the right hon. Gentleman 
for the farmer. As the malt tax pressed 
particularly upon the farmer it would 
have been but right if relief in that diree- 
tion had been afforded to that class of the 
community which, by the confession of the 
right hon. Gentleman, were the more im- 
mediate sufferers from the bad harvest. 
The malt tax was a tax which was most 
oppressive in its nature; but, instead of 
giving relief the 1ight hon. Gentleman last 
year insisted upon the prompt payment of 
the tax. By anticipating the payment last 
year he got some £700,000 or £800,000; 
but the effect was that many abandoned 
the production of malt, and there was also 
less malt used, so that there was a loss on 
the malt duty of £750,000. He trusted 
that even now the right hon. Gentleman 
would considé the propriety of dealing 
with the malt tax. 

Mr. W. EWART, as an advocate for 
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many years of the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge, begged to express the p!casure 
he felt at the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to abolish the paper duty. 
He thought that good faith with the coun- 
try and sound policy alike demanded that 
this duty should be removed; and he, there- 
fore, rejoiced to find that his right hon. 
Friend had adopted the course he had. He 
did not entertain so confident a hope as his 
right hon. Friend that the light wines of 
France would be largely consumed in this 
country, nor could he coincide with his 
right hon. Friend upon the propriety of re- 
taining the aleoholic test. It would be 
better to admit the more alcoholic wines of 
France, which, if they came in under a 
shilling duty, would sell in this country for 
1s. a bottle. There was a point on which 
he wished to remark, and that was the new 
copper coinage. The coins were not at all 
what was required. What was wanted was 
something much smaller and more conve- 
nient—something much more resembling 
that of France. 

Mr. CAVE said, the mercantile com- 
munity would be much disappointed to 
learn that the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to continue the objectionable penny 
charges which seemed against every prin- 
ciple of taxation by combining the mini- 
mum return to the revenue with the mazi- 
mum of loss and annoyance to the tax 
payer. The country, he thought, would 
regret to hear that sugar and tea were 
again to be postponed to paper, and the 
most solemn and reiterated pledges again 
unfulfilled. No time could have been bet- 
ter than the present for reducing these du- 
ties, as the accumulation of large stocks 
of both in the country ensured that the re- 
duction would benefit the consumer, and 
not go into the pockets of the importer. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew well that 
even the revenue suffered from these high 
duties, which gave a premium to adultera- 
tion. But we could not expect to have 
good sound claret at 14s. a dozen for no- 
thing, and the price the poor man would 
have to pay was that he must still put up 
with sugar which would not sweeten his 
tea; and tea which was equally maris ex- 
pers with the remarkable beverage which 
ad been so successfully puffed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. J. EWART said, the commercial 
community would be greatly disappointed 
by the continuance of the penny duties; 
and he was correspondingly glad to hear 


the right hon. Gentleman promise to re- 
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consider the penny duty on packages. 
There was no tax more unpopular among 
the trading community. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is such a great 
magician on these subjects that he must 
be a bold man who would attempt to criti- 
cize him ; but this I must do him the jus- 
tice to say, that when he talked of having 
to lead us through a *‘ wilderness of figures” 
it proved under his leadership to be no- 
thing but a gerden of flowers. I am rather 
amazed at hearing the hon. Member for 
Shoreham (Mr. Cave) taking such small 
exceptions to a great scheme. For my- 
self, I have always taken exception to the 
repeal of the paper duty under the financial 
circumstances of the country, and never 
voted for it; but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has acted with great wisdom in 
proposing to remove this fruitful subject 
of controversy between the two Houses 
and in taking off the paper duty. As far 
as my own personal predilections are con- 
cerned I should have preferred the redue- 
tion of the tea and sugar duties; but I 
cannot resist the conviction that the paper 
duty was a most dangerous subject to be 
left open after the course taken by the 
other House of Parliament, and I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on the 
great nerve and wisdom he has shown in 
dealing with it. That penny on the in- 
come tax thrown to us country Gentlemen 
will float his Budget. He has wrapped up 
the paper very well, aud if the penny does 
not float the Budget through, it will be 
very unwise of us not to take the come 
promise he offers. I think, too, the right 
hon. Gentleman has acted wisely in placing 
these matters in one Bill. I, of course, 
reserve my right to look into the details; 
I admit I was rather surprised to hear of 
this surplus. I expected rather to hear of 
an increase of the income tax than of a 
penny being taken off. Reserving my right 
to look into these matters, I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman in the name of my 
constituents for tle statement he has made, 
for his nerve in making it, and for his 
condemnation of the profligate expenditure 
sanctioned by this House. Such an ex- 
pression, coming from such a quarter, will 
do good service, not only in this House, 
but also in the country. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he also 
wished to say a word about this ‘‘ profligate 
expenditure.’’ He thought nothing would 
be more calculated to injure the character 
of that House and of the Government than 
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if the right hon. Gentleman persisted in 
using language of this kind. If any one 
was responsible for the expenditure of the 
country it was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer himself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was bound to take one of two courses 
—he was bound to protest in the Cabinet 
against any expenditure that he believed 
to be profligate, and if his remonstrances 
were not attended to it was his duty to 
carry out his views in the manner usual to 
recalcitrant Ministers. But if the righ 
hon. Gentleman did not think proper to 
take this course he was bound not to dis- 
credit the Estimates that he himself moved. 
The right hon. Gentleman was at present 
asking the House to save him from the 
effect of his own measures. A Minister 
ought not to sanction that which he did 
not approve, and the Finance Minister 
ought least of all to say he disapproved the 
way in which the finances of the country 
were carried on. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that he had re- 
ceived from some of his constituents great 
complaints with regard to the penny taxes, 
and he trusted the right hon, Gentleman 
would take the subject again into his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. PAGET said, that the remission of 
the paper duty would afford a great relief 
in the manufacturing districts, and con- 
tribute not a little to the removal of the 
distress among the operatives. Vast quan- 
tities of paper were used in reference to 
some articles of manufacture. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, that the 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. E. 
Ball) had spoken of the malt duties as being 
oppressive to the agricultural interests ; 
but it was not the agricultural interest 
that paid it—it came out of the pockets of 
the consumers. He thought the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a very able one considering the immense 
difficulties by which he was surrounded. 
They had had a bad harvest and a fall of 
revenue, yet the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had so arranged his expenditure as to 
enable him now to propose a reduction of 
a penny on the income tax, and the aboli- 
tion of the paper duty, which the House 
stood pledged to abolish, and which was 
left in @ most unsatisfactory state at the 
close of last Session. He thought the 
removal of the duties on tea and sugar 
very desirable, but he did not think this 
was a good time for it, on the ground 
stated by an hon. Member, namely, be- 
cause there were large stocks of those ar- 
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ticles in the country at the present time, 
The removal of this duty at such a time 
would injure the large holders of tea ang 
sugar ; but, on the other hand, the high 
price of these articles pressed heavily og 
the poorer classes. But the paper duty 
was, in his opinion, the thing to be dealt 
with first, for it was inconsistent to grant 
large sums for the spread of education and 
at the same time to tax the very articles 
that were employed in doing it. It had 
been stated that a duty of £886,000 had 
been paid on corn imported this year. If 
a duty of ls. per quarter were raised on 
all the corn grown in this country the sum 
would have been three or four times that 
which he had mentioned; therefore, it was 
clear that the agriculturists received pro. 
tection to the extent of something like 
three millions a year. He thought, there. 
fore, the next best thing the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could do would be to 
strike off that impost altogether. 

Mr. LONG said, he must express his 
regret at the demeanour of the right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire spoke of 
the distress of the agriculturists. He 
begged to inform the right hon. Gentle 
man that if he were as well acquainted 
with the distress of the agricultural com- 
munity as he (Mr. Long) was, he would not 
have met the remark of the hon. Member for 
Ceubridge with the smile he did. He should 
be glad to see some practical proof of the 
sympathy of the right hon. Gentleman with 
the agricultural interest, which he might 
well have displayed in the manner pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Sussex, by 
abolishing the hop duty, and thereby 
carrying out the free trade principles, to 
do which, he always alleged, was bis ho- 
nour and glory. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON joined with 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr, 
Paget) in the opinion that the repeal of 
the paper duty would act very beneficially 
in the manufacturing districts. The con- 
sumption of paper was very great in con- 
nection with the ribbon trade, There was 
not a yard of ribbon made that had not 
in its fold a piece of paper, which added 
very considerably to its appearance. The 
custom, he believed, was established by 
the French some four or five years ago, 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
rather underrated what would be the pro- 
duction of the revenue of next year. He 
(Sir Joseph Paxton) believed he could see 
certain indications that the revenue for the 
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pext year would far exceed what the Chan- 
gellor of the Exchequer had stated. There 
were only two causes which could prevent 
our finances regaining a healthful condi- 
tion—one was another bad harvest, which 
he trusted a kind Providence would avert ; 
the other was our being drifted into a war, 
which he trusted the good sense of the 
country would not permit. 

Mz. BENTINCK said, he found it was 
not the intention of the House to enter 
into @ discussion on this occasion, but he 
thought some misconception had arisen as 
to what was said by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Ball). .The hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Crossley) had 
said that the hon. Member for Cambridge 
had expressed his surprise that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had done nothing 
for the agricultural interest. That was a 
slight misconception, for it was quite im- 
possible his hon, Friend (Mr. Ball) could 
have felt any surprise that the right hon. 
Gentleman had done nothing for the agri- 
cultural interest ; for from the year 1846, 
when the right hon. Gentleman seceded 
from the party who were more particularly 
connected with the agricultural interest, he 
had done his best to show that, however 
great might be the zeal of the convert, it 
was far exceeded by the hatred of the apos- 
tate. He would only, whilst on his legs, 
advert to what had been said by the hon, 
Member for the West Riding as to the 
agricultural interest still receiving protec- 
tion to the extent of £3,000,000 per 
annum. THe wished they did, or that it 
was more; but he confessed he did not 
see how the hon. Gentleman made the 
£3,900,000 up. The tax of 1s. a quarter 
had amounted only to £800,000. He 
thought that if the hon. Member for the 
West Riding was disposed to open the 
question as to the amount of protection 
received by the commercial and the agri- 
cultural interest respectively, he would find 
that the balance at present was decidedly 
in favour of the former. He, therefore, 
thought that the hon. Gentleman would 
do well not to raise that question 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, that a 
tax of 1s. a quarter on all corn imported 
affect the value of all corn grown, and 
in that way the agriculturists were pro- 
tected to the extent of £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider 
the expediency of imposing a tax on rail- 
way tickets; that would enable him to 





remove the duty on hops and malt, and the 
most objectionable duty on fire insurances. 

Mr. MALINS expressed his great satis- 
faction at the proposal to take a penny off 
the income tax. He accepted this step as 
an earnest of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
intention to get rid of this impost at the 
earliest possible opportunity. He thought 
that after the pledge of the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1853 that it should terminate 
in 1860, he was bound to lose no oppor- 
tunity of reducing it. He believed it would 
be much better if, instead of repealing the 
paper duty, they had taken 2d. from the 
income tax. He did not say that this pro- 
position would have been universally ap- 
proved of, for he knew there was a large 
party in the House that was in favour of 
the reduction of the paper duty, and they 
had the advantage of a clap-trap cry that 
they wished for the repeal of the taxes ou 
knowledge. But if any hon. Gentleman 
would go into the calculation for himself, and 
see how much he paid en the paper for any 
volume, he would at once see that he had 
given the right designation to this ery. 
He admitted that there was at one time a 
streng feeling in favour of the reduction of 
the duty in that House, but the majority 
gradually dwindled down, till at last it 
amounted only to nine. The country would 
be surprised, after such a division, and after 
what had occurred last year in “ another 
place,” where a course was pursued that 
gave the greatest satisfaction tothe country, 
at the decision which the Government had 
arrived at. The Prime Minister came down 
to the House, after the Bill for the repeal of 
the paper duty was thrown out in “‘ another 
place,” and expressed himself with great 
moderation on the subject. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer took a different view from 
him of the question, and spoke in strong 
terms, and at least one of his colleagues 
participated in his views, He (Mr. Malins) 
could understand, therefore, that there had 
been a great contest between the right hon, 
Gentleman and some of his colleagues on 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have carried the day, and accord, 
ingly the duty was to be taken off. For him- 
self, he had only to express his regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman should haveelected 
this particular duty for remission and have 
left untouched the tax on hops—a tax that 
was opposed to all sound principle, which 
yielded only on an average £200,000, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman was every 
other year obliged to postpone. There was 
another duty, the reduction of which he 
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thought would have commended itself to| and contemptible for a Minister, espe; 
the consideration of the Chancellor of the} for a Minister of Finance, to attempt to 
Exchequer—he alluded to the duty on fire | shift from himself the responsibility of the 
insurances. He was convinced that if that | Estimates passed under his auspices; 
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exercised a sound discretion in the repeal Member for Kendal (Mr. Glyn) had wide 
of the paper duties, still, if he and his col- | of the desirableness of ascertaining if any 
leagues had made up their mind to repeal | payment could be had from Greece j 
those duties, and upon their representa-| respect of the loan guaranteed by the 
tions that they had a sufficient surplus to, three Powers. He should have mentioned 
enable them to do it, without knowing! that there was a small payment from 
what might be the opinions of the party | Greece now for the first aes to come 
with which he usually acted, and speaking | to the credit of this country.  Greeee 
for himself only, he did not feel inclined | would pay to the Consolidated Fund for 
to offer any further opposition, as he be- | the present £12,000 a year on account of 
lieved the House would thereby get rid of | interest on that loan. wie years ago a 
a troublesome and embarrassing question, Commission was appointed to examine into 
and it would satisfy a considerable portion | the state of the revenue of Greece, and its 
of the community. ’ | capability to pay a contribution or a sum 
. o eg ham not have risen but | “a full discharge of the obligation of the 
Member for Wallingford (Mr. Maline) say. port of the Committee was te te ela 
ing that if any Gentleman would take the | that Greece was able without injury to take 
trouble y Paneer aderea om _ the | - om ca the = as to the whole 
amount of the paper duty on books was of the loan; and he must confess that 
quite inappreciable. He, on the other, having a warm interest in the welfare of 
hand, would take the liberty to say that | that country, and entertaining rather san- 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman would | guine hopes of its prosperity, he thought 
take the trouble to calculate he would | it would be rather a good thing if it were 
find that of every sovereign he gave to | to pay largely to the interest of the debt, 
the National Society, 6s. 8d. of it—a sum as that might prevent the application of 
with one a oer — sn ng ef the rig to — and less — ~ 
man, no doubt, was familiar—went to the | poses. The present payment was ,000, 
Government in the shape of duty on their | and in accepting that quota of £12,000, 
school books. there was no waiving of the right at any 
Quah ee ew or THE EXCHE. | proper time to make further demands for 
ER said, he must in the first place | payment of interest. The hon. Member 
thankfully acknowledge the great candour | for Dumfries (Mr. W. Ewart) spoke of our 
with which hon. Members had spoken of) new copper coinage, and complained that 
his financial statement. He wished to say it was not so small as that of France. 
ee hs Bet to ee had comes tems ene oe the oon a coinage 
ers, and among others, from | of the two countries was, however, very 
the rowel 9 a pon for Stanford | small, and the mixture of the metal was 
ord Robert Cecil). e noble Lord had | almost exactly the same in both. He 
misunderstood some expressions that fell wished to state to the House what he re- 
from him on the subject of the expenditure garded as a rather curious circumstanes. 
of the country, and said he had no right to| The Mint had been hard at work for a 
discredit the Estimates for which he was | considerable time, and up to the last ac- 
responsible. Now, he had expressly stated | count sent to him about 30,000,000 of 
that he made no reference to particular | pieces of copper money had been sent Fe 
estimates. He spoke of the great ex-| but the whole of that mass of copper h 
penditure of the country in the past, and | been added to the circulation of the sdatal 
a iy gy npr nee | neo a _—_ she od = ree ae 
uture. He had spoken, in} turned. hat fact, while it prove 
short, retrospectively and prospectively. | great scarcity of the old copper coinage, 
No one would be more ready than himself | also demonstrated the great convenience 
to acknowledge that it would be cowardly | of the new ; and he might observe that the 
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fit which the Government of France 
ad made by introducing a more conve- 
nient coinage had not been less than half 
gwillion. As to the subject of the penny 
on packages inwards, referred to by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, he could not 
defend the charge as it now worked, and 
admitted there was evidence of the trouble 
and inconvenience caused by it. Whether 
those inconveniences could be removed or 
not he would not now give an opinion; but 
if they could not it might be desirable, 
when Parliament had the means, to re- 
consider the subject with a view to the 
remission of the tax. With respect to the 
comparison that had been made between 
the remission of the paper duty and the 
reduction of that upon tea and sugar, he 
must observe that, although those were 
subjects in part materia, they were not 
equal in extent of revenue. In giving up 
£670,000 upon paper for the present year 
he had given the extreme of what he 
thought was likely to be the balance at his 
command; but the reduction of the duty 
on the tea to 1s. 2d. per Ib. to say nothing 
of that upon sugar, would according to the 
Estimates of the Customs entail a loss of 
£850,000. The hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck) had made a remark, which 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
heard without the least irritation, that he 
had always been a bitter enemy to the 
agriculturists. But, although he had not 
been angered by the observation, he could 
not help feeling surprised that a Member 
of Parliament should have made such a 
charge, especially as the lapse of years 
might have been expected to allay all ex- 
treme feelings, such as prevailed in former 
times. He might differ from the hon. Gen- 
lleman as to the best mode of serving the 
agricultural interest, but he had a con- 
scientious belief that the setting free of a 
manufacture of this description was one of 
the best plans that could be devised for 
benefiting rural districts. An hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hopwood) had asked him 
whether he had ever considered the possi- 
bility of levying a penny tax upon railway 
tickets, which the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think would prove a substitute for the 
malt tax and other duties. He had fre- 
eatly considered the subject, as he was 

ily receiving suggestions of such a tax; 
but he could not see his way to deal safely 
with them, and he could not but regard 
such a tax as a most unjust one. Even if 
it were adopted it would not produce one- 
sixth of the present amonnt of the malt 
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duties. In conclusion, he thanked the 
Committee for the patient hearing it had 
accorded him. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wallingford (Mr. Malins) had ex- 
pressed himself in a manner which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) theaght very judicious, 
and though he could not concur in the 
hon. and learned Gcntleman’s views, he 
drew from the tone of his observations a 
favourable augury for the harmonious man- 
ner in which the House would deal with 
the financial questions of the year. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was glad to 
hear that his remarks had not produced 
any feeling of irritation in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind, for that was exactly 
the spirit in which they were offered ; but 
when he expressed surprise that the lapse 
of time had not allayed passions which 
existed at a particular time, he adopted a 
siugular and untenable ground. Was it, 
or was it not, a fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman did secede from the agricultural 
party, and had not his whole public and 
financial career from that period to the 
present time been one of unvaried hostility 
to the agricultural interest? (‘* No, no!”’) 
It was easy to ery ‘‘No;” but he should 
feel glad if any hon. Member who did so 
would rise and make his denial good by ar- 
gument. In the meantime he must assert 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s policy had 
been one of antagonism to British agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. CAIRD denied the right of the 
hon. Gentleman to constitute himself the 
sole representative of the agricultural in- 
terest. As himself representing a con- 
stituency largely interested in agriculture, 
he felt bound to say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, following up the policy of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, had done more 
to promote agricultural prosperity than any 
one else. Even taking the price of corn 
as a test, if the prices for ten years before 
the abolition of the protective duties were 
compared with the prices for ten years 
succeeding, it would be found that there 
had been very little difference ; but the 
real benefit to the agricultural interest had 
been the enlargement of trade and the en- 
couragement of overy other kind of agri- 
cultural produce, which had led to the pre- 
sent state of prosperity among that class. 

Mr. BUTT reminded the Committee 
that when a Motion was made, about ten 
years ago, for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the subject of agricultural dis- 
tress, tlfe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
yoted for that Motion, Since then no- 
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thing more had been heard of agricultural 
distress, 

Resolved, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Ler Majesty,— 

“In lieu of the Duties of Customs now charged 
on the articles undermentioned, the following 
Duties of Customs shall, on and after the 16th day 
of April, 1861, be charged thereon on importation 
into Great Britain and Ireland—namely, 

“Chicory, or any other vegetable matter ap- 
plicable to the uses ot Chicory or Coffee, raw or 
kiln dried, 12s. the ewt. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES BILL. 
(IRELAND).—SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp NAAS said, it was unnecessary to 
enlarge on the importance of this subject. 
But in discussing the details of this Bill, 
he thought he might venture to compare 
its provisions with that which he had had 
the honour to submit to Parliament. In 
the first place, the Government scheme 

roposed that the information respecting 
births and deaths, should be collected 
by the Poor Law Commission, and be by 
them transmitted to superintendent re- 
gistrars. By his Bill, on the other hand, 
it was provided that these facts should be 
obtained by the constabulary, and should 
be by them forwarded to the Registrars 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, through 
whom it would reach the Registrar General. 
Now he thought that these duties could 
not be sufficiently discharged through the 
agency of the Poor Law Commissioners 
and the Dispensary Medical Officers. He 
objected also to the application of that 
machinery to any other than Poor Law 
purposes. He (Lord Naas) further in his 
scheme proposed that the registrars should 
be paid no longer by fees but by fixed 
salaries. THe thought that the police would 
be very efficient in the collection of the 
statistics of births and deaths. He had 
heard sentimental objections against the 
employment of the police in these duties ; 
but these objections fell to the ground 
when it appeared that the police were suc- 
cessfully engaged in obtaining agricultural 
statistics as enumerators for the decennial 
census and in performing various duties of 
a similar nature. They were under the 
direct control of Government, and there 
was no work imposed on them by his 
plan which would interfere in the least 
with their ordinary dutics. He further 
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objected to the way in which his right 
hon. Friend intended to deal with the x. 
gistration of marriages. He (Lord Naas) 
proposed to place the registration of Ro. 
man Catholic and of Protestant marri 

on precisely the same footing. By the 
Bill which he (Lord Naas) introduced, the 
Roman Catholic clergyman was to send 
to the registrar, every quarter, accurate 
copies of the certificates of all marriages 
solemnized by him. By the Bill of his 
right hon. Friend, the returns of Romay 
Catholic marriages were to be made throu 
the clerks of the unions. He thought his 
own plan much the simpler of the two; it 
would afford as much security, and make 
no distinction between the marriages of 
persons having different religious faiths, 
It would be better, however, to refer these 
Bills and the whole matter to a Seleet 
Committee. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY had already 
suggested that these Bills should go before 
a Select Committee. He thought there 
were some merits in each Bill, and some 
imperfections. The real difficulty was as 
to the registration of mixed marriages. By 
this Bill the Roman Catholic clergyman was 
still to be liable to a penalty if he married 
a Protestant to a Roman Catholic, who 
had not previously been married before 4 
registrar. He thought that nothing ought 
to be done in the registration of marriages 
until the question of mixed marriages had 
been put on a satisfactory footing. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he had heard with great regret the pro- 
posal to refer those Bills to a Select Com- 
mittee. Ireland was said by Dr. Farr to 
be the only country in Europe which did 
not possess a system of registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages. It was 
high time that this national reproach 
should be removed, and he hoped the year 
of the Census would not be allowed to pass 
without an attempt to pass some measure 
of this kind. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that it was unadvisable to 
defer legislation on this subject. Of the 
two Bills he preferred that of the Chief 
Secretary. He infinitely preferred com- 
mitting the performance of the duty of 
registration to the medical officers than 
intrusting them to the police. The me- 
dical officers, by their position and their 
intimate connection with all ranks of s0- 
ciety, were much more fitted for it. He 
regretted that some attempt had not been 
made while legislating on this subject to 
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amend and assimilate the general law of | 
marriage in Ireland, and he hoped the | 
Government would give some assurance of | 
their intention to introduce a measure on 
this point at a very early period. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, that as 
the difference between the two Bills was 
gdmitted to be one of details only, he 
thought they should both be referred to a 
Select Committee, and he believed that 
would be the case after all. It was the 
only way in which a good working Bill 
could be got. He urged upon the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) the pru- 
dence and propriety of referring them to a 
Committee, so as to have a Bill which 
should be acceptable to the country, and 
would not impose any large tax upon the 
people of Ireland. - 

Mr. BUTT said, the only question they 
had then to consider was the propriety of 
reading a second time the Bill immediately 
before them, and he saw no reason why 
they should not accede to that Motion. 
He entirely disapproved of the proposal in 
the other measure, which would hand over 
to the police the management of social 
arrangements of that description. It 
savoured more of the régime of Austria 
or some other despotic country than of 
this, All were agreed that a system of 
registration of births, marriages and deaths 
was required; and the question was which 
of the two Bills before the House should 
be selected; he thought a Committee of the 
Whole House infinitely superior to a Select 
Committee of Irishmen sitting upstairs. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that in 
referring a Bill to a Select Committee no 
power was delegated to that Committee to 
decide finally what should be its provisions ; 
but where two Bills dealing with the same 
evil but in different ways came before the 
House, he thought that was exactly the 
case in which a Select Committee might 
be usefully employed. As he had pre- 
sented petitions, night after night, from 
Ireland praying for some system for the 
registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages in that country, yet taking ex- 
ception to almost all the details of the 
Chief Sceretary’s Bill, he was curious to 
know from whom the petitions presented 
by the right hon, Gentleman in favour of 
the Bill proceeded. He found that they 
were nearly all the petitions of clerks of 
unions, the only persons benefited by the 
Bill, and that one of them came from a 
body of medical practitioners in Glasgow. 
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Bill were objectionable in the highest de- 
gree. The Irish Poor Law was passed 
for a particular purpose, and had hitherto 
worked well ; but it should be strictly con- 
fined to that purpose, for any extension 
beyond its legitimate object would be sure 
to end in breaking down the system. 
Under this Bill the charge for the pro- 
posed registration was to be paid out 
of the rates levicd for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland. To this he most strong- 
ly objected. The analogy with what was 
done in England had no weight, because 
Poor Law charges in England were borne 
by the Consolidated Fund to an extent 
which was not the case in Ireland, 
They had heard it said that it was very 
desirable medical men should be employ- 
ed to certify deaths at which they were 
present ; but the conclusion by no means 
followed that they were the best persons 
to be registrars. Would not the regis- 
trars of marriages in Ireland be the pro- 
per parties to perform the registration of 
births and deaths, rather than the clerks 
to the Poor Law unions, who were wholly 
unfit for the duty 2 There would be great 
inconvenience in having two systems of 
registration for Protestant and Roman 
Catholic marriages, as was proposed by 
this Bill, and in having yet another system 
for mixed marriages as was proposed in a 
Bill introduced in ‘‘ another place.”” His 
objections extended to matters which could 
not be discussed in a Committee of the 
Whole House, and, consequently, he trust- 
ed the Chief Secretary would agree to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, as 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork county. 

Mr. BLAKE was of opinion that the 
matter might be more satisfactorily settled 
by a Select Committee. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
concur in that course. 

Mr. CARDWELL was gratified to find 
there was no opposition to the principle of 
the Bill, and that Ireland was agreed to 
wipe away the reproach of being the only 
country in Europe in which there was no 
registration of births, deaths, and marri- 
ages; and he took it for granted that the 
Bill would be passed this Session. His 
only reason for not copying the Bill of the 
noble Lord the Member for Cockermouth 
(Lord Naas) on this subject was because 
it created forty salaried officers or there 
abouts; in addition to which he objected 
to that measure on account of its centrali- 
sing character, which would have rendered 
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it extremely distasteful to the people, espe- 
cially when they found that the machinery 
for the collection of the details was the 
constabulary. The machinery proposed by 
the Government Bill was similar to the 
machinery used for this purpose in England, 
and local administration and payment by 
local funds was the principle of the mea- 
sure. The masters of unions would be 
the registrars. It was also proposed to 
make use of the machinery of the Medical 
Charities Act, and that the medical officers 
of the dispensary districts should be made 
available in collecting details. There were 
more than 1,000 of these officers, and 
they were poorly paid; so that it would 
be a most acceptable thing to them to have 
the opportunity of making some slight ad- 
dition to their incomes through this source. 
As far as regarded marriages there was a 
kind of registration of marriages in Ire- 
land now; but only of Protestant marri- 
ages. It was a part of the statutory duty 
of the registrars of marriages to perform 
that ceremony; and everybody knew that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as of any 
other country in which the majority of the 
people were of that religion, would not co- 
operate in the registration of marriages 
which they did not consider properly per- 
formed ; and he therefore proposed to adopt 
similar machinery for the registration of 
marriages in Ireland as already existed in 
England. He believed that to refer the 
matter to a Select Committee would en- 
danger the passing of the Bill this Session. 
Certainly, if it were referred to a Select 
Committee, it ought not to be referred to 
the Committee to go into the whole of the 
marriage law of Ireland, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast seemed to 
wish ; it could only be a reference for the 
setilement of clauses. He would not op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill of his 
noble Friend, and would fix the Committee 
for such a day as would give ample time 
to him to see what the state of the public 
business was likely to be, and what chance 
they had of passing a Bill this Session. 
He was not without hopes that some means 
would be found of settling the Bill on the 
floor of the House, which would, in his 
opinion, be a far preferable course to re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the reason 
which actuated his noble Friend and him- 
self in introducing the Bill on this subject 
was obvious to every one who was acquaint- 
ed with the system pursued in Ireland in 
regard to marriages. It frequently hap- 
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pened that Roman Catholics especially had 
great difficulty in proving a marriage in 
their own church and the pedigree of the 
parties, because there was no law which 
made it obligatory on a Roman Catholie 
clergyman to keep a register. Although 
the clergyman might keep a book in which 
marriages were recorded, that book was 
not legal evidence before a court of justice, 
His noble Friend and himself, therefore, 
attempted to frame a Bill to remedy that 
evil. That Bill had been laid on the table, 
and was a much more rational measure, ag 
he believed, than the Bill of the right hon, 
Secretary for Ireland. It was framed upon 
the same principle, as regarded the regi 
trars, as that of the 7 & 8 Vict. He had 
never heard from a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man the objection to it put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was objection. 
able to give the Lord Lieutenant any more 
patronage; and the Bill of his noble Friend 
was, therefore, framed on the principle 
of employing existing machinery. There 
were 1,700 districts in Ireland in which the 
information required was to be collected, 
It was proposed by his noble Friend’s Bill 
that that information should be collected 
by the constabulary, of which two-thirds 
were Roman Catholics and one-third were 
Protestants. The noble Lord’s Bill pro- 
posed that a copy of the registry of all 
marriages should be sent to the Registrar 
General in Dublin; whereas, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s plan, persons 
wight be compelled to hunt up the books 
in the possession of every Poor Law clerk 
in Ireland. Nothing could be more incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory than such an 
arrangement. The marriage question also 
interposed a difficulty which could be best 
got over by a consideration in Committee, 
Nothing could be more reasonable than to 
refer both Bills to a Select Committee, in 
order to settle which of the machinery 
ought to be adopted. 

Mr. HASSARD thought that the House 
could better determine the question at is- 
sue than a Select Committee upstairs. He 
certainly preferred the machinery proposed 
in the Bill of the Chief Secretary for Ire 
land to that in the Bill of the noble Lord. 

Mr. MONSELL differed from the hon. 
Member for Waterford. Ile was of opi- 
nion that those matters of detail which oc- 
casioned such controversy, could be much 
better settled by a Select Committee than 
by that IIouse. The measure proposed to 
throw upon the Roman Catholic clergy cer- 
tain duties ; but hon, Gentlemen on both 
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sides of the House seemed to have forgotten 
the very necessary point of consulting that 
clergy as to their willingness to act. 

Ma. GEORGE said, the simple question 
for consideration was, whether the machi- 
pery proposed by the Secretary for Ireland, 
or that proposed in the Bill of his noble 
Friend, should be adopted. It appeared 
to him that a Select Committee was a better 
tribunal than that House to try such a 
question. Both sides of the House were 
agreed that a measure on this subject was 
necessary, though they differed as to the 
preeise nature of the machinery. 

Mr. BAGWELL thought the clerks of 
the boards of guardians would be perfectly 
able to perform the duties proposed to be 
assigned to them. Certainly, he thought, 
the less they placed their affairs in the 
hands of the police the better. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not agree 
to the proposition for sending the Bill be- 
fore a Select Committee. 

Mz. BERNAL OSBORNE complained 
that no estimate had been given by the 
Treasury of what the cost of the system 
was likely to be. The local taxes of Ire- 
land were increasing every day. He 
doubted whether it was proper to place 
the proposed registration upon the poor 
rate; and at the same time he protested 
against giving any more power to the police. 
The police might be very well as a body 
of indifferent soldiers; and it seemed to be 
the desire to make it more and more mili- 
tary. Speaking without any party feeling, 
he hoped that everybody who had the iu- 
terests of Ireland at heart would support 
the Motion for sending the Bill before a 
Select Committee. They were in no such 
hurry for this registration. Let them take 
care that they did not allow the Poor Law 
to be made an instrument for fixing taxa- 
tim upon Ireland. Let them take care 
that next year the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not come down with his be- 
witehing eloquence and propose to make 
Ireland pay assessed taxes through the 
means of the Poor Law. 

Bill read 2° 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House.” 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY moved that 
the Bill be sent for consideration to a Com- 
mittee up stairs. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ Committee of the whole House,” 
in order to add the words ‘ Select Com- 
mittee,”’— instead thereof. 
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CoroneL DUNNE entirely agreed with 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the probable 
amount of expense to be incurred under 
the Bill would be £25,000. The amount 
of expense under the Bill of the noble 
Lord (Lord Naas) would probably amount 
to £30,000. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS inquired on what 
data that estimate was founded. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the calculation 
was founded on the supposition that the 
expenses in Ireland would be analagous to 
those in England. ’ 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
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The House divided :— Ayes 94; Noes 


100: Majority 6. 
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Woodd, B, T. 


TELLERS. 
Hennessy, Mr, 
Seully, Mr, 


_- SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions reported. 

First Resolution agreed to. 
Second Resolution, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £253,422, be 
granted to [ler Majesty, to defray the Salaries 
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and Expenses of the Coast Guard Service, 
Charges for the Royal Naval Coast Volun 
and Royal Naval Reserve, which will come jn 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
81st day of March, 1862,” 

Read 2° 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Viscount ENFIELD called attention to 
the fact that, in the early part of the pre, 
sent year a gentleman who took a great 
interest in the subject of Naval Coast Vo. 
lunteers had jaid a plan before the Admis 
ralty, with the view of perfecting the mem 
bers of the force in drill by provicing them 
with light gunboats, adding that he Com 
missioners of the Admiralty had declined 
to accede to the proposal. The expense 
of providing the Volunteers with a few light 
gunboats could not be very great, and he 
trusted the Admiralty would not neglect so 
admirable a means of improving the effi: 
ciency of the corps. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
understood that the other night, in conse 
quence of the unexpected termination of an 
adjourned debate, the House went intoa 
Committee of Supply, and some £6,000,000 
of money were voted in fifteen minutes, 
when very few Members were present. Ie 
wished that the consideration of the Report 
might be deferred to some future day, and 
for that purpose begged to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Motion made,’and Question proposed,— 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply to his noble Friend,£he did but jus- 
tice to the Admiralty in supposing they had 
a very earnest desire to encourage the 
movement of the Naval Coast Volunteers. 
A great many proposals had been made to 
the Department, and the noble Duke the 
First Lord had taken the subject into his 
consideration, and had called for reports on 
the subject from various quarters. The 
result was that orders had gone down to 
prepare batteries on shore at the various 
coast guard stations, for giving facilities 
for drill to that class of Volunteers along 
the coast. That was all he (Lord C. 
Paget) had power to state at present. At 
some future day, when the men had learnt 
their drill at the great ‘guns he hoped 
something more might be done. This was 
the course that was being adopted also 
with regard to the Naval Reserve. At 
some particular stations there were ships 
provided for the use of Volunteers, .3 im 
the Thames, When the men had become 
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tised in drill, it would be for the con- 
sideration of the Admiralty how far some 
unboats or small vessels should be placed 
at the disposal of the Volunteers, to en- 
able them to get their sea legs. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth ap- 
ared to think that it had been his (Lord 
(, Paget’s) wish to foree the Navy Esti- 
mates through a thin House. That was 
not thecase. When the adjourned debate 


closed his name stood next on the list, and | 


the Estimates were called on. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth, the hon. Member for 
Birminyham,-and others were present who 
took part in the discussion. 
time, out of deference to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland, who had a 
Motion on the subject, the important Vote 
for shipbuilding was deferred, as also the 
Vote for Public Works. He denied there 
was any intention to force the Estimates 
throngh the House. 

Mz. LIDDELL said, he was glad to find 
the Naval Reserve had been a success ; 
but he was afraid that the shipping mas- 
ters suffered in an unjustifiable manner. 
The service required from them was ex- 
tremely laborious, and their remuneration 
was very inadequate to the duties perform- 
ed. Theirs were services of a most va- 
luable description and deserved better treat- 
ment, 

Question put, and negatived; Resolution 
agreed to. 

Mz. LINDSAY said, he had on a pre- 
vious occasion refrained from pressing ob- 
jections he intended to make to several 
Votes, on the understanding that they 
would not be taken until after the Budget, 
and was surprised to find the next morning 
from the newspaper report that several of 
the Votes in question had been passed. 
He now intimated his intention to oppose 
Vote 10 when it came on. 

Mrz. NORRIS also complained of the 
undue haste with which the Votes had 
been carried through Committeo during a 
thin attendance of hon. Members. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE must 
submit that when hon. Members objected 
to particular Votes it was their duty to be 
fat when they were brought on. He, 
ike his hon. Friend; was not present on 
Friday night, and like him was astonished 
fo find that nearly the whole of the Esti- 
mates, except the 10th and I1th, had 
been run through. He, too, had under- 
stood that the Votes would not be taken 
before the Budget. 

Mr, KINNAIRD, having been present 
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At the same | 
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|when the Votes in Supply were agreed to. 


could assure the hon. Gentleman that they 
had by no means been run through, but 
‘that there had been a very good attend- 
ance of hon. Members, and that the Votes 
had been duly considered. It was not 
right to stop the business of the House 
because one or two hon. Members were not 
present when the Estimates were discussed. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, some observa- 
tions had been made on a previous occa- 
sion about malversation in the dockyards. 

He did not know anything of that, but he 
‘could tell the House that a new system of 
police had been organized in the various 
dockyards, and the result was that all the 
marine-store dealers in the towns in which 
the dockyards were situated were ruined 
and obliged to leave the locality. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he was out of order in ad- 
dressing himself to other matter than the 
Report before the House. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to, 





HARBOURS BILL—SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. HORSFALL, who had given 
notice of his intention to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said that he would reserve his ob- 
jections until the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
29th April. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said that a Commission had been long 
sitting to consider the consolidation of the 
statute law. Obviously the first step in 
consolidation of the law was to ascertain of 
what the law actually consisted. He had, 
therefore, caused letters to be addressed to 
the Government departments in reference 
to the statutes in force within their parti- 
cular department, and the result of his 
inquiries, with the aid of the register of the 
Statute Law Commission, he had placed in 
the Schedule to this Bill. The ultimate 
object of these proceedings was to obtain 
an expurgated edition of the statute law, 
which law was at present contained in 42 
volumes, but which he hoped would be re- 
duced to one-fourth of that bulk. The 
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present Bill proposed to weed the statute 
book of all the useless statutes which en- 
eumbered the book between the bith Geo. 
HI. and the year 1858. He proposed 
that the Bill be read a second time, and 
should afterwards propose that it should 
be sent to a Sclect Com mittee, 

Mr. WHITESIDE asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman if it could be possible 
for any Committee to deal with a subject 
of such perplexity. The Bill should be 
brought in on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, and the House would give tke 
hon. and Iearned Gentleman every assist- 
ance in their power in the diseussion. It 
could not be expected that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
could attend toSthis Committee and at the 
same time discharge his important duties 
to his clients and the Crown ; and it cer- 
tainly was not fair to ask a Committee of 
the House to discharge such a duty, which 
ought to be referred to the law officers of 
the Crown. 

Mr. HADFIELD was of opinion that 
this measure was the first stage to begin at 
to weed out from the statute book all the 
old and obsolete Acts, and that an edition 
of the statute book really useful would be 
the result. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 

House adjourned at half- 
after Twelve o’clock. 


tomer 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 16, 1861. 


Minutes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Braybrooke after the Death of his Brother. 
Punic Bitts.—2* Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
3* Law of Foreign Countries ; Mutiny ; Marine 
Mutiny ; Exchequer Bills ; Consolidated Fund 
(£3,000,000). 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tor LORD CHANCELLOR, in rising 
to move the second reading of the Bank- 
ruptey and Insolvency Bill, expressed a 
hope that, inasmuch as their Lordships 
had on previous occasions, by enactments 
that had passed that House, sanctioned 
the most material provisions of the present 
measure, they would be unanimous in sup- 
porting the second reading. In bringing 

The Attorney General 
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'the measure before their Lordships fig 
| would abstain from minute technicalities; 
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but he thought it his duty shortly to giyg 
to their Lordships some history of the 

and present state of the law in rogue 
bankruptcy and insolvency. By the com. 
mon law of England there was no dis: 
tinetion between traders and non-traders 
~—between bankruptcy and insolvency, 
There was nothing resembling the cessig 
bonorum of the civillaw. No remedy was 
given to the creditor till he had brought 
an action and recovered judgment, and 
then, upon that judgment, he might 

execution against the lands, the goods, and 
the person of the debtor. But until he 
had obtained that judgment, however in- 
solvent the debtor might be, there was no 
remedy against him, and he could not be 
deprived of his property. An action being 
brought, and the person of the debtor being 
arrested, the debtor had no remedy. He 
was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
unless he paid the uttermost farthing that 
was due to his creditor. This state of 
things, which was injurious alike to debtor 
and creditor, received some mitigation in 
the reign of Henry VIII., when, in order 
to obviate the mischievous consequencesof 
that state of the law, an Act was passed 
which enacted that those who were traders 
and obtained the goods of others in their 
hands, and then fied the country, or con- 
cealed themselves, or made away with such 
property, were liable to be made bank- 
rupts. A commission issued under the 
Great Seal; they were arrested and thrown 
into prison, their property was confiscated 
and distributed among the creditors, but 
the debtors stript of all their property 
were still liable for their debts. The reign 
of Elizabeth, when an alteration was made 
by which the law was rendered still more 
stringent; and nothing could satisfy the 
creditor except perpetual imprisonment 
of the body of the debtor. So things 
continued down to the fourth year of the 
reign of Queen Anne; and then, for the 
first time, it was enacted that when 4 
trader honestly and fairly delivered up all 
his property to his creditors he should be 
discharged from all liability to debts there- 
tofore incurred. He obtained what was 
called a certificate of conformity, which 
was a protection against any aetion for 4 
bygone debt. ‘The bankruptcy law re- 
ceived various amendments, but still pro- 
ceeded on the same general principle down 
to the time of Lord Eldon. Lord Eldon 
was a most consummate Judge in every 
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t of the law, and in none more 
than in the law of bankruptcy; but, 
to say, although he, st an early 
iod of a bot of recog the ex- 

ing law o' ptey, he did nothi 
gn dive it. In the sixth year of the 
reign of George IV. there was a conso- 
lidation of the bankruptcy law introduc- 
ed by Lord Henley. But it was simply 
a consolidation, and it left all the abuses 
that before existed untouched. In the 
first place, there was a patentee of bank- 
ruptey; who received for doing nothing 
about £8,000 a year from the estates of 
bankrupts that ought to have been dis- 
tributed among the creditors. There 
would have os no harm in the Bank- 
ruptey Court being made self-supporting ; 
a patenteeship was an preted 
abuse. And there were various other 
sinecures. With regard to the judicial 
system by which the law was administer- 
ed, strange to say, in the London district 
there were seventy judges, who went by 
the name of “‘The S. stuagint.” There 
was hardly any qualification required of 
them, any one could be appointed. He 
himself was once a candidate to become 
one of “‘The Seventy.” The moment he 
was called to the bar he had a promise 
from the then Lord Chancellor that he 
should be appointed one of ‘‘ The Septua- 
gint””—not from any merit of which he 
could boast, but because his father had 
Deen at school and at college with the 
lord Chancellor. It so happened, how- 
ever, that before a vacancy arose, “ All 
the Talents” were turned out; and if he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had not been dis- 
appointed he probably never would have 
risen higher than one of “‘ The Septuagint.” 
Under this system a great part of the es- 
tates of bankrupts was consumed before 
the creditors were thought of. With re- 
gard to the country districts matters were 
much worse. In the country a Commission 
of Bankruptcy was like a wrecked ship on 
the Cornish coast. The Commissioners 
were selected by the solicitor to the bank- 
ruptcy, and the solicitor having appoint- 
ed the Commissioners, the Commissioners 
taxed the bill of the solicitor. The abuses 
that took place were almost incredible. 
He had been informed by a gentleman 
at the bar, who had sat on a country com- 
mission of bankruptcy, that on one occa- 
tion after a meeting they amused them- 
selves by turning out a fox at the ex- 
pense of the bankrupt’s estate. This state 
of things continued down to the time 
when Lord Brougham became Chancellor ; 
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and he might say, in passing, that the 
country was much indebted to him for 
the improvements which he effected in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, as well as for 
the establishment of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council and the Central 
Criminal Court, which would make his 
memory long respected as a law reformer. 
Lord Brougham swept away the sinecures; 
but, then, there were compensations to 
be paid the sinecurists out of the estates 
of those who might afterwards become 
bankrupt. There were appointed for the 
London district six Commissioners, who 
were permanently to be employed, and 
form the Court of Bankruptcy. In the 
country districts there were one or two 
commissioners for each district; for Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, and other 
great towns. Lord Brougham also esta- 
blished a Court of Review, consisting of 
four Judges; but this did not succeed so 
well. He also introduced that great im- 
provement in the bankruptcy system in- 
volved in the appointment of the official 
assignee. Most monstrous abuses had 
been perpetrated from the assignee being 
chosen by the creditors without any con- 
trol whatever. The assignee employed 
an attorney who, too, often became the 
sole master of the concern, and the 
greater part of the estate of the bank- 
rupt was spent in litigation. But on the 
appointment of official assignees by Lord 
Brougham it was found that £2,000,000 
which ought to have been distributed 
amongst the creditors were locked up in 
the hands of the London bankers. In 
1849 there was a consolidation of the 
bankruptcy law, embracing all the statutes 
from the 34th of. Henry VIII. down to 
the 13th of Victoria. That measure failed 
to give satisfaction. It occasioned much 
disappointment and discontent in its ope- 
ration. Had the Court and its machinery 
been properly constituted it would have 
been generally resorted to by those who 
sought a fair distribution of the effects of 
a bankrupt; but as it was the Court of 
Bankruptcy was shunned as an unmiti- 
gated evil, and composition deeds had be- 
come all but universal. To 1,000 cases 
brought into court there were 10,000 
deeds of trust. Such was the state of the 
law with regard to traders. With respect 
to non-traders the evil was considerably 
greater, both for creditors and debtors. 
There had been no alteration in the law in 
respect to non-traders since the time of 
William the Conqueror up to the period 
within his own recollection. In 18138 Lord 
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Redesdale brought in a Bill the object of 
which was to give relief to non-traders 
by the establishment of the Insolvent 
Court, for until that time there was no 
tribunal to which the non-trader could 
apply for relief. The establishment of that 
Court was considered a great boon to non- 
trading insolvents, and he recollected a 
humorous scene in an opera, popular at 
that time, in which a number of insolvents 
in adebtor’s prison were represented danc- 
ing round a May-pole and singing a song 
in praise of the Court and its first Judge: 
“ Cease your dunnirg! 
Serjeant Running- 
ton will quickly set us free.” 
The relief given under this Bill was, how- 
ever, very inadequate, because the mea- 
sure applied only to those who had been 
in prison for a certain time. Unless a 
person had been thrown into gaol by his 
creditor, there were no means under the 
law of making him surrender his property, 
and the insolvent, on the other hand, ob- 
tained no relief if he had surrendered it, 
unless he had been in prison. Early in 
the present reign an alteration was made 
in the law, by which the Court in every 
instance had the power to require the in- 
solvent when he was discharged to con- 
fess a judgment binding all his future pros- 
pects. Under that judgment of the Court, 
the insolvent, if he became afterwards pos- 
sessed of any property, was still liable to the 
payment of his debts to the last farthing. 
In practice that law was somewhat modi- 
fied, so as not to deprive the insolvent of the 
whole of his future acquired property, but 
only of one-third portion of it. But still he 
was not a free man, and the vesting order 
was a clog upon him in his subsequent 
career. The insolvent, too, was only dis- 
charged from the debts returned in his 
schedule, and lawsuits were constantly 
arising respecting the construction of the 
schedule. Down, then, to the present mo- 
ment, the non-trader, although surrender- 
ing the whole of his property, was not 
discharged from the liability to the pay- 
ment of his debts, and can not commence 
the world again a free man. Moreover, 
the creditors have no effectual remedy 
against an insolvent. This state of the 
law was discreditable and injurious to all 
parties. It was well known that Boulogne 
and other towns on the Continent were 
crowded with English debtors, who drew 
their money from this country and set 
their creditors at defiance. It had been 
said that a strong reason for not, at pre- 
sent, introducing any measure for the re- 
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form of the representation of the 

ple in Parliament, was to be found in 
the fact that there was no popular de. 
mand for such Reform. That, at any 
rate, could uot be said in respect of re. 
form of the bankruptcy and insolvency 
laws. ‘‘ Indignation meetings” had been 
held and every Chamber of Commerce in 
the kingdom almost had petitioned the 
House in favour of such a change in the 
law as that now proposed, and he had had 
numerous applications to receive deputa- 
tions on the subject from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. His official duties made 
it impossible for him to receive those de- 
putations; but there could be no doubt as 
to the strong and general feeling on the 
subject. Various Bills had been brought 
into Parliament to remedy those evils, but 
all of them had failed to give satisfaction, 
When his noble and learned Friend near 
him (Lord Chelmsford) was on the woolsack 
he introduced a Bankruptcy Bill. That 
measure passed the House of Lords; but 
it was regarded by the commercial world 
as not satisfactory, chiefly, he believed, 
because it did not give sufficient power to 
the creditors. Another Bill was intro- 
duced by the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord J. Russell) for the amend- 
ment and consolidation of the bankruptcy 
law, the noble Lord being asked, as the 
most influential Member for the largest 
mercantile community in the world, to take 
charge of it; but it made no further 
progress than being laid on the table 
of the other House of Parliament. They 
had now before their Lordships a Bill 
sent up to them from the other House, 
and upon which most laborious pains 
had been bestowed. Shortly after the 
formation of the present Government he 
had had a consultation on the subject 
of the law of bankruptcy with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General, 
and they entirely agreed as to the principles 
on which such a Bill should be construct- 
ed. The framing of the Bill had been left 
to his hon. and learned Friend, who had 
bestowed an immense amount of labour 
upon it, and made sacrifices of a more than 
ordinary character to accomplish the un- 
dertaking. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
sincerely hoped that the success of the 
measure would amply reward him for all 
his labour and sacrifice. The Bill of last 
Session included a consolidation of the 
bankruptcy law; but that was found to 
be an inconvenient course; and, upon 
consideration, he arrived at the opinion 
that the Bill, to be effectual, should be 
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a Bill for the amendment of the law, and 
not one for the consolidation of the law. 
The Bill of the present Session was in 
reality limited to an alteration of the ex- 
isting law. He would now shortly men- 
tion the leading features of the Bill. The 
first was, that though it would not entire- 
ly do away with the distinction between 
trader and non-trader—a point upon which 
a misunderstanding existed—yet it pro- 
yided that when insolyency was esta- 
blished, whether the party were a trader 
or non-trader, his effects should be admi- 
nistered by the same tribunal and accord- 
ing to the same law. It seemed to him 
that there was no reason why such should 
not be the state of the law. As soon asa 
man was unable to pay his debts, his pro- 
perty was no longer his, and ought to be 
administered by other hands. But, in the 
second place, assuming that he made an 
absolute and really honest surrender of all 
that belonged to him, it was only just that 
the non-trader likewise should have the 
benefit of the provisions of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and, for the future, should be wholly 
relieved of responsibility in respect of his 
debts. The principle of this part of the 
measure was, that when insolvency was 
established it was immaterial whether the 
insolvent was a trader or non-trader. In 
a Bill which had been adopted by their 
Lordships and sent down to the other 
House, the principle of extending the law 
of bankruptcy to non-traders had been 
sanctioned, and he trusted their Lordships 
would not on the present occasion depart 
from the principle they then sanctioned. 
The Bill, therefore, proposed to abolish 
the distinction between trader and non- 
trader, and rendered it no longer necessary 
to show any trading on the part of the 
debtor. There was, however, a distinction 
as to what were acts of bankruptcy by a 
non-trader. The special acts which under 
the present Bill would constitute an act of 
bankruptcy on the part of the non-trader 
were these—departing the realm with the 
intent to defraud or delay his creditors, 
or remaining abroad with like intent; 
and making any fraudulent conveyance, 
gift, delivery, or transfer of his property. 
There were other acts of bankruptcy 
which were common alike to the trader 
and non-trader, such as lying in prison 
on arrest for debt for fourteen days, or 
escaping from such imprisonment; filing 
a declaration of insolvency; suffering an 
execution to be levied. Another and very 
important class of acts of bankruptcy re- 
sulted from what was known as the Judg- 
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ment Debtor Summons. If, after one week, 
in the case of a trader or one month in the 
case of a non-trader, after judgment sign- 
ed, the debtor shall fai! to pay the debt, if 
the debt amount to £50 or upwards, the cre- 
ditor is entitled to issue a Judgment Debtor 
Summons requiring his debtor to appear 
and be examined respecting his ability to 
satisfy his debt. If, on his appearance, he 
fails to satisfy his creditor, the Court may 
adjudicate a conditional bankruptcy against 
which he had three days to appeal, after 
which he might, if the Court thought fit, 
be finally adjudged bankrupt; but the 
Court was empowered to allow such time 
as it thought fit, in order to afford to 
the debtor the opportunity of paying his 
debt or giving security. If he failed with- 
in that time to do either, he would be 
guilty of an act of bankruptcy and ad- 
judged bankrupt. It had been feared that 
a provision of this nature might be made 
to operate most unfairly behind the back 
of a non-trader who might be absent 
abroad. But this danger was effectually 
guarded against by a clause which had 
been introduced into the Bill in its pas- 
sage through the other House, which 
provided that a copy of the petition for 
adjudication shall be served personally 
on the non-trader debtor whether at 
home or abroad, or, if personal service 
cannot be effected, then the Court may 
be satisfied that efforts haye been made 
to effect personal service and have come 
to the notice of the debtor, and inten- 
tionally defeated by him; and such copy 
must be endorsed by a memorandum 
specifying the time within which the 
debtor is to appear; but such time is in no 
case to be less than thirty days after ser- 
vice. Whether at home or abroad he must 
have at least thirty days to show cause; 
his defence must be heard by the Judge 
of the Court, and every facility was allow- 
ed him to show, if he could, that he had 
reasonable means or expectations of being 
able to pay his debts. A wise distinction 
was thus made between a trader and non- 
trader, the former being supposed to have 
some settled place in which he was to be 
found when his liabilities became due, 
while the non-trader was not so restricted. 
But no reason existed why in the event 
of his being unable to discharge his lia- 
bilities he should not equally with the 
trader be compelled to surrender his pro- 
perty. While it would punish the extra- 
vagant and fraudulently-disposed, the Act 
would entail no hardship whatever on 
any honest man. By the next clause, 
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the Insolvent Court was entirely done 
away with, for it was absurd and mis- 
ehievous to have two rival systems of 
jurisdiction, regulating cases of a kindred 
nature by wholly different modes of pro- 
cedure. The expense of the Insolvent 
Court would be done away with, and in 
future there would be one general court for 
traders and non-traders. There would be 
in London one supreme Judge in bank- 
ruptcy. In the country all cases in which 
the property was under £300 would by 
the Act be referred to the County Courts, 
and in all other cases it would be open to 
the creditors, if they pleased, to take 
them into such Courts. The County Court 
Judges already exercised jurisdiction in 
certain cases of insolvency, and this ex- 
tension of their powers would make but 
_very little difference. He hoped that even- 
tually all the bankruptcy business in the 
country would be disposed of by the 
Judges of the County Courts, and that 
we should be able to do without coun- 
try Commissioners. In this respect a 
good example had been set us by Scot- 
land, where already bankruptcies were 
administered by the Sheriffs’ Courts, and 
a trustee was appointed by the credi- 
tors to manage the estate. e result of 
this was that, while in England the ex- 
pense of distributing a bankrupt estate 
amounted to 33, in Scotland it reached 
only 13 per cent. By this Bill the Go- 
vernment proposed to confer the manage- 
ment of the estate upon an assignee to be 
appointed by the creditors. The measure 
did not, however, abolish official assignees. 
The enormous profits of those officers would 
be reduced, but it would still be their duty 
to take possession of the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty, to hold it until a trustee or credi- 
tors’ assignee was appointed, and to super- 
intend the latter functionary in the ma- 
nagement of the estate—a check which 
would, no doubt, prevent the waste and 
extravagance which prevailed under the 
old system. The next alteration was an 
important and a useful one, and was en- 
tirely new. It gave the Bankruptcy Court 
power to assist in winding up the affairs 
of persons who had entered into an ar- 
rangement with their creditors by deed of 
assignment. Hitherto the Court could not 
render any assistance unless the debtor 
absolutely became a bankrupt, but now it 
would be empowered to settle disputes and 
otherwise facilitate the carrying out of 
these arrangements. It was provided the 
voluntary deeds of composition should be 
registered, and that if any dispute arose 
The Lord Chancellor 
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upon them the facts might be stated to the 
Court of Bankruptcy, which would at oneg 
decide the question. By this means justice 
would be done speedily and at little ex. 
, without the necessity of bringi 
the estate into bankruptcy. It was further 
proposed to abolish the classification of 
certificates. There had never been 
rules according to which certificates were 
classified, and in consequence great uncer- 
tainty had prevailed in that respect. The 
Commissioners had nothing to guide them; 
and thus each, taking his own individual 
views, took a different course in awards 
ing certificates. For instance, in London 
during five years Mr. Commissioner Evans 
out of 479 applications granted but 17 
first-class certificates, or about 1 in 28; 
Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque out of 6538 
applications granted 31 first-class certifi- 
cates, or about ] in 14; and Mr. Commis- 
sioner Fane out of 653 applications granted 
no fewer than 161 first-class certificates, 
or nearly 1 in 4. The punishments to 
which a bankrupt was liable for not ap- 
pearing when summoned, and for other 
offences, were formerly excessively severe, 
but by the Bill all such offences were made 
misdemeanours, and three years’ imprison- 
ment was the heaviest punishment which 
could be inflicted for any of them. This 
power of making certain offences criminal 
in a great degree did away with the neces- 
sity for different classes of certificates. He 
understood that the clause imposing a 
stamp duty had given rise to a great deal 
of complaint, which was really groundless. 
There were now no sinecurists to be paid 
out of bankrupt estates, for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had agreed, though not 
without great reluctance, that the payment 
of compensation for abolished offices should 
be transferred to the Consolidated. Fund. 
A number of fees were suppressed, and 
certain meetings rendered no longer neces- 
sary; and the stamp was imposed for the 
purpose of defraying only the necessary 
expenses of proceedings. The next matter 
was the right of attorneys and solicitors to 
practise in this Court. No one admitted 
more freely than he did the honour and re- 
spectability of that branch of the profession ; 
they would be allowed to continue to prac- 
tise as heretofore in the inferior Courts; 
but only counsel could appear before the 
Chief Judge. He thought that this ar- 
rangement would be found to be advan- 
tageous in every respect. The Chief 
Judge would be empowered with the Lord 
Chief Justice to make rules and orders of 
Court. This imposed a great additional 
[labour 
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labour on the Lord Chancellor; yet it was 
manifest that it would be highly incon- 
yenient to have to go to Parliament for 
every rule and order that the practice of 
the Courts might render necessary. He was 
sorry he had had to detain their Lordships 
so long in making this explanation, and 
he would now move that now the Bill be 
yead a second time. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, the amend- 
ment of the existing bankrupt law had 
been so long and so earnestly desired 
and looked forward to by the commercial 
world, that he thought, he having him- 
self formerly proposed some alteration in 
it, it would hardly be becoming at this 
stage of the Bill if he were not to offer a 
few observations as to the parts of the 
measure which he thought would require 
their Lordships’ earnest attention. He 
felt that although the subject was one of 
considerable importance it was not a very 
inviting one, and he was afraid that he could 
hardly secure their Lordships’ willing at- 
tention to it; but, at the same time, a 
measure abolishing the distinction between 
a trader and a non-trader was a step that 
must be personally interesting to all; and, 
although they might not be aware of it, to 
each one of their Lordships individually. 
He was aware of the inherent difficulties 
in this subject, and he knew how hard it 
was to reconcile conflicting interests and 
conflicting views in respect of it. He 
should rejoice, though he himself were 
were not the author of it, if the Govern- 
ment should succeed in passing a measure 
which would satisfy the expectations and 
wishes of the commercial world. Although, 
however, he had every disposition to look 
favourably on the efforts that had been 
made in this particular, he regretted to say 
that from communications he had received 
from various quarters from persons con- 
nected with trade and commerce, and from 
his own examination of different portions 
of this Bill, he was convinced that with- 
out considerable alteration it would hardly 
secure the approbation of the classes for 
whose benefit it was intended. He was 
glad to find that his noble and learned 
Friend had become a convert to the view 
which he (Lord Chelmsford) had himself 
suggested when he introduced his Bill in 
1859, which view was opposed to the pre- 
mature consolidation of the law. His noble 
and learned Friend on that occasion ex- 
pressed himself strongly on the subject of 
the Bill which he (Lord Chelmsford) in- 
troduced He said he was disappointed— 
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he was mortified—that an attempt was 
not made to consolidate the lew of bank- 
ruptey; he said that he merely proposed 
a patchwork on the existing system. The 
scheme which his noble and learned Friend 
now had under his protection had been de- 
scribed by its projector himself as a “ frag- 
mentary measure;”’ and he thought that the 
fragments would require much shaping and 
polishing before they would fit into this 
piece of patchwork. He had no difficulty 
in tracing in this Bill much of the hand of 
the Mercantile Law Amendment Society ; 
indeed, they boasted that they had in- 
duced the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral to make alterations in his Bill to 
suit their views. That society was com- 
posed of persons carrying on wholesale 
houses and large mercantile establishments 
—persons of the greatest respectability ; 
but they had their own peculiar views of 
these subjects, and in falling in with those 
views the Attorney General had run con- 
trary to the wishes of a very large class of 
persons. It was pretty well known that 
there were two distinct classes of opinions 
as to the manner in which the bankrupt 
law ought to be administered. One class 
of persons thought the creditors ought to 
have complete control over the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the bankrupt; the 
other class thought that the official as- 
signee or some person in the Bankruptcy 
Court should administer the affairs of the 
bankrupt, and should have so effectual a 
control as almost entirely to exclude the 
creditors from any interference in the 
winding up of the estate. The Mercantile 
Law Amendment Society entertained the 
view that the creditors ought to have ab- 
solute control over the administration of 
the affairs of persons who claimed the 
relief of the bankruptcy laws. Many per- 
sons connected with the mercantile body 
entertained opinions of an opposite kind, 
and on a former occasion Lord Overstone 
expressed bis opinion in accordance with 
the views which he had last adverted to. 
It was very important to bear in mind 
that it frequently happened that the in- 
terests of the larger creditors of an estate 
and those of the smaller were not perfectly 
consistent, and that the machinery appli- 
cable to large bankruptcies was scarcely 
applicable to smaller ones. He understood 
that of the bankruptcies which annually 
took place 85 per cent were of estates the 
value of which did not exceed £1,000, 
many being as low as £300; and only 15 
per cent were of estates of a larger cha- 
racter. This Bill applied particularly— 
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he would not say exclusively—to large 
bankruptcies, and the machinery it pro- 
vided was infinitely too cumbrous to be 
applicable to the smaller estates. The 
Mercantile Law Amendment Society pro- 
posed to give the creditors as much control 
over the estates of bankrupts as possible; 
and for that purpose it was necessary that 
they should in some way dispose of the 
official assignee. They could not get rid 
of him altogether; but this Bill lowered 
his position and considerably impaired his 
efficiency. By this Bill the moment a man 
was adjudicated a bankrupt the official 
assignee was required to take possession 
of the whole of the property. ‘This duty 
had hitherto been performed by the mes- 
senger, who occupied the position of she- 
riff’s officer of the Court ; and certainly it 
was rather degrading the official assignee 
from his present position to impose such 
a duty upon him without the slightest ne- 
cessity, as it had always been adequately 
and properly performed by the messenger. 
Provision was made for the subsequent 
transfer of the property from the official 
assignee to the creditors’ assignee. Upon 
the adjudication of bankruptcy the Court 
was to order the first meeting of creditors, 
and that meeting was to take place at the 
time and place the Court should determine, 
having regard to the residences of the 
majority of the creditors. He should like 
to know how, in the case of a hostile 
bankruptcy, it would be possible for the 
Court to ascertain the residences of the 
majority of the creditors, so as to order 
the meeting to be held at the place most 
convenient for that majority. Suppose, how- 
ever, the first meeting held. The creditors 
then had power, though they were not 
bound, to appoint a creditors’ assignee; and 
the effect of this permission would be that 
in all large bankruptcies there would be a 
struggle for the assigneeship, which would 
be accompanied by the right to choose the 
solicitor, and probably by a considerable 
influence in the appointment of a manager, 
a new paid agent provided under the Bill. 
But in the small bankruptcies no creditors’ 
assignee would be appointed, because no- 
thing was to be gained by the appointment 
of the solicitor and manager. At present 
if the creditors did not choose to appoint 
their assignee, the official assignee might 
let the affairs remain in statu quo; but 
under this Bill the official assignee, pos- 
sibly at his own risk, and the Court at its 
own expense must go on and carry the 
bankruptcy to its termination. Supposing 
a creditors’ assignee to be chosen, the offi- 
Lord Chelmsford 
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cial assignee was required “ forthwith” tg 
make out a balance-sheet of all payments, 
receipts, and transactions of the bankrupt. 
cy. ‘That word “forthwith” seemed to 
him to be used in a manner that was al. 
most flippant ; for it seemed to be assumed 
that he would in a day or two make out 
this balance-sheet, whereas they all knew 
that in large bankruptcies the preparation 
of such a statement of their affairs might 
take weeks or even months? And what 
was to become of the estate in the mean- 
time? The moment the creditors’ assignee 
was appointed the estate became vested in 
him, and it was his duty to collect the 
debts, except a certain class of debts to 
which he would presently refer. And how 
was he to collect the debts? He must 
have the books for that purpose, but the 
official assignee would also want them to 
make out the balance-sheet. It was per. 
fectly clear that, under these circum. 
stances, delay, which was so much com 
plained of under the present system, mast 
take place to a very considerable extent, 
and that frequently detriment to the estate 
of the bankrupt must follow. But he 
would suppose the balance-sheet made out, 
and the official assignee vested with full 
power to perform his portion of the duty. 
At present the official assignees were the 
sole collectors of the debts, and he be- 
lieved that they had performed this duty 
to the entire satisfaction of the mercantile 
community. Mr. Whitmore had during the 
time that he had been official assignee col- 
lected debts to the amount of £1,850,000, 
and had distributed the entire amount, 
with the exception of £40,000, without a 
single complaint; and of this £40,000, 
£20,000 remained to be divided, and 
£20,000 was not divisible in consequence 
of the smallness of the individual amounts. 
And his books were in such perfect order, 
that if inquiries were made ‘the would be 
able in ten minutes to tell what had be- 
come of every portion—even to the appli- 
cation of a single postage stamp. It was 
proposed that the official assignee should 
collect debts under £10—and the majority 
were under that amount—-and the creditors’ 
assignee those above that amount; and, 
therefore, there would be a double collec- 
tion by the two assignees. But who was 
to have the books? for each party would 
want them. In London the inconvenience, 
though great, might not be insuperable; 
but in the country, with the official as- 
signee in one town and the creditors’ as- 
signee in another, double sets of books 
would be required, so that enormous ¢x- 
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would be thus incurred. If, how- 
ever, all these difficulties were overcome, 
the creditors’ assignee was then to deliver 
quarterly accounts to the official assignee, 
who was to audit them. It would fre- 
quently take two years to wind up a large 
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rectly, between bankruptcy and insol- 
vency. His noble and learned Friend said, 
that upon this point he had followed the 
Bill which he (Lord Chelmsford) intro- 
duced in 1859. But his noble and learned 
Friend was mistaken in that, for the ob- 
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estate, and therefore there would in such ject of that Bill was that there should 


acase be eight quarterly accounts, requir- | only be three acts of bankruptcy applic- 
ing the assistance of a professional ac- | able to non-traders, whilst by this Bill, 
countant; and this would entail very con-|as it was now worded, they were to be 





siderable expense. - But. there was to be | 
no check or control over the accounts ren- 
dered by the official assignee; in default 
of there being a creditors’ assignee, the | 
official assignee was to render accounts to | 
the registrar; and in the County Courts 
the registrar was to be the official assignee; 
so that in those courts the registrar would 
render the accounts to himself, and would 
himself audit them. ‘This state of things 
would go on until the final dividend— 
though there was no definition of what 
that was—but then the creditors’ assignee 
was to be entitled to his discharge, and the 
official assignee was then to go on, his 
responsibility reviving. He ventured to 
say that it would be quite impossible to 
work this Bill in its present shape, and 
that unless it received considerable alter- 
teration at their Lordship’s hands it would 
only result in mortification and disappoint- 
ment. As to the prevention of expense, 
there would be, as he had pointed out, the 
expense of the balance-sheets of the as- 
signee, of the quarterly accounts, and of 
the balance-sheet of the bankrupt; and in 
addition there might be a manager ap- 
pointed at the expense of the estate. He 


affected, not only by these three acts of 
bankruptcy, but also by the ten other 
acts of bankruptcy applicable to traders 
under the present law. This was pro- 
bably an inadvertence; but it showed 
that the Bill required careful attention 
at their Lordship’s hands. They all knew 
how Bills were altered in Committee ; and 
after this Bill had been so altered in 
Committee of the other House it was pro- 
posed to reprint it; butit was not, in fact, 
reprinted until just before the third read- 
ing, when it was too late to propose 
Amendments; so that the measure had not 
in fact received the finishing touch of the 
House of Commons. But there was a more 
important objection, namely, that the non- 
trader clauses were to have a retrospective 
effect. Such was not originally the in- 
tention of the Attorney General. There 
was in the Bill originally a clause that 
these provisions were not to be retrospec- 
tive ; but by some means or other this 
clause was struck out, and as the Bill at 
present stood any non-trader who had in- 
curred any debt within six years of the 
passing of the Bill would be liable to be 
made a bankrupt upon that antecedent 





could not for the life of him understand 


why there should be any such paid agent | 


debt. It was said that there was no in- 
justice in this, and that cases had fre- 


appointed, for if the creditors’ assignee | quently occurred where new modes of pro- 


were not competent why should he be ap- 
pointed, and if he were competent why 
was he to be supplanted by the appoint- | 
ment of a patd agent? 
sons he was perfectly satisfied that unless 
changes were made in the Bill it would 
bring to a dead-lock the performance of 
the duties of official and creditors’ as- 
signees, and that there would be an enor- 
mous increase of expense. Me wished to 
speak with all respect of his hon. and 
learned Friend who had framed the mea- 
sure, and of the industry which he had 
applied to it; but it proved the inherent 
difficulties of the subject, that, after all 
the care and diligence of his learned 
Friend, he was only able to produce a Bill 
of this description. Now, as to the abo- 
lition of the distinction between traders 





For all these rea- | liable in respect of antecedent transactions. 


cedure and new facilities were created for 
the recovery of debts, and those new modes 
of procedure were applicable to persons 


But this was not analagous, for this Bill 
proposed to alter the whole status of the 
debtor by attaching consequences to the 
debt which were not anticipated when the 
debt was contracted, and thus to inflict all 
the evils and injustice of a retrospective 
law. He hoped to vbtain their Lordship’s 
consent to reintroduce the clause prevent- 
ing the retrospective operation of the Bill. 
With regard to the County Court Judges 
they seemed to be treated like beasts of 
burden, for every weight was placed upon 
them. It was now proposed that they 
should have jurisdiction in bankruptcy, 
and that where there should be no Com- 





and non-traders, or, to speak more cor- 


missioner in any district the Lord Chan- 
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cellor should have power to transfer the 
whole jurisdiction of the Commissioner to 
the County Court Judge, and to transfer 
to the Judge likewise the staff of official 
assignees and registrars. This power of 
transfer, according to the interpretation 
clause, was not limited to estates under 
£300, and this power was to be given, 
notwithstanding the Commissioners on the 
Bankruptcy Law in 1854, of whom Mr. 
Walpole was the chairman, in the strongest 
possible way described how unfit the 
County Courts were to deal with questions 
of bankruptcy. It was necessary that a 
court of bankruptcy should be stationary. 
But the County Courts were ambulatory ; 
and according to this Bill 485 new courts 
of bankruptcy were about to be created. 
Where were the books to be left, or how 
was it possible that the Judges in the 
County Courts should administer the es- 
tate of the bankrupt in the same way as 
the district Court now did? Then, again, 
the official assignee was generally chosen 
on account of his experience in commer- 
cial affairs and his great knowledge of ac- 
counts. But how was the registrar of the 
County Courts to perform those official 
duties when he was appointed for quite 
other purposes? The thing must break 
down. Then it must not be forgotten that 
the Judges of the County Courts were for 
the most part already overloaded with 
their proper business, and great injustice 
would be done them by saddling them 
with the bankruptcy business which was 
now discharged by District Commissioners 
at salaries of £1,800 a year, while there 
was to be no addition whatever to the 
salaries of the County Court Judges. If 
the County Courts were to take cognisance 
of cases of bankruptcy at all their juris- 
diction ought to be limited to estates that 
were under £300 a year, and he was sa- 
tisfied that even with that limitation the 
County Court Judges and registrars would 
have great difficulty in performing their 
duty. There were various clauses in the 
Bill of which he approved, but which were 
so clogged with other provisions as to have 
their intentions in a great degree frustrat- 
ed. He alluded especially to that clause 
by which bankrupts who had no means to 
pay the fees of application in the ordinary 
way might, by the interference of the re- 
gistrar, on making an affidavit that they 
had not the means of paying the expenses, 
obtain their discharge. This was a hu- 
mane and a wise provision ; but the object 
was thwarted by Clauses 115 and 116, 
which provided that this provision should 
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not be applicable to parties committed 

a County Court Judge, but that in 
eases the parties must be imprisoned forty 
days before he could be discharged; and 
when after that he was discharged the debt 
must still remain as a hopeless clog upon 
him. He thought these provisions ought 
to be struck out of the Bill. There was 
a general impression abroad that this Bill 
had not received that attention from the 
House of Commons which its great im. 
portance deserved. It appeared that hon, 
Gentlemen trusted—as they well might 
under ordinary circumstances—to the an- 
thority of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, and that they were 
glad to get the Bill into their Lordships’ 
House, where they knew their Lordships 
were in the habit of giving measures of 
this kind the most careful attention, He 
believed, further, there was a general 
impression abroad in the public mind that 
they might rely upon their Lordships to 
make those alterations and Amendments 
which were requisite to make the Bill per. 
fect, and he hoped that impression would 
not be disappointed. But he feared, if he 
might judge from the attendance that 
evening, that this Bill would not receive 
adequate attention if it were considered in 
a Committee of the Whole House; andhe 
trusted that his ncble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor would adopt the sug- 
gestion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby), and consent to the Bill being re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, where alone 
it could receive that consideration and 
amendment which its importance deserved 
and of which it was so susceptible. 

Lorv CRANWORTH said, that among 
all the subjects that could engage the 
attention of their Lordships, a good bank- 
ruptcy law was the most difficult. On 
the one hand there was the bankrupt, 
who was sore and irritable from the po- 
sition in which he found himself; on the 
other hand the creditors, who were very 
angry when the bankruptcy took place, 
gradually became indifferent, and left the 
matter to agents and attorneys, until they 
found that the oyster was consumed and 
the shell alone remained for them. Any 
one who would settle this matter in even 
a tolerable manner deserved well of his 
country. The Bill now brought in by his 
noble and learned Friend contained many 
very excellent provisions. ‘The clauses re- 
lative to traders and non-traders had, he 
thought, been framed with erainent skill. 
There ought to be no difference in the 
mode of administering the estates of in- 
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solvents whether traders or non-traders. 
The difficulty was in defining correctly an 
overt act of insolvency on the part of the 
trader and non-trader respectively. That 
difficulty had, he thought, been met very 
satisfactorily. - Another part of the Bill 
was well calculated to give general satis- 
faction to the trading community. He 
referred to the clauses allowing the affairs 
of the bankrupt to be wound up by 
trustees without making the debtor a 
bankrupt, yet having the assistance of 
the Court of Bankruptcy if difficulties 
should arise. Another provision enabled 
the Chief Judge in London, where fraud 
had been committed of the nature of a 
misdemeanour, to try the bankrupt on 
vivd voce evidence before a jury. This 
clause would require considerable mo- 
dification. It would be necessary, for 
example, if such a severe punishment as 
three years’ imprisonment was to be in- 
flicted, that an appeal should be permit- 
ted such as now might take place in the 
case of persons tried under indictment. 
It would also be matter for consideration 
whether a penal jurisdiction of that kind 
ought to be extended to County Court 
Judges. In 1859 he had expressed his 
opinion, that the County Court Judges 
could not be advantageously employed in 
conducting bankruptcy business; he was 
still of that opinion, but in Committee he 
would carefully consider whether his ob- 
jections were removed by the provisions of 
the present Bill. He doubted much whe- 
ther the time of the Commissioners would 
be fully occupied; and, therefore, he ap- 
proved of the power proposed to be given 
by the Lord Chancellor to order them to 
take accounts in Chancery; and he should 
like to know whether the Chief Clerks in 
Chancery might not be employed in some 
way in bankruptcy business—seeing that 
Chancery business was now disposed of so 
mapidly. He was afraid great evils would 
arise from the powers intrusted to the 
creditors’ assignees. When in 1858 his 
noble Friend Lord Chelmsford’s Bill was 
under discussion, he had communicated 
with a noble Lord who was not now present 
~lord Overstone—and that noble Lord 
satisfied him that the proposal to ab- 
stract the proceedings in bankruptcy from 
the official assignee and put them into 
the hands of the creditors’ assignee was 
one that ought to be gravely considered. 
The effect would be to put them into 
the hands of the attorney of the creditors’ 
assignee, and they might again see a state 

things similar to that which existed 





when Lord Brougham became Chancellor, 
when above £2,000,000 of money be- 
longing to bankrupts’ estates was found 
lying with London bankers. His noble 
and learned Friend referred to the great 
number of cases now settled out of Court; 
but there would always be a large number 
of cases settled privately, even with the 
most perfect system of bankruptcy law 
that could be established, for the general 
feeling was that when no fraud had been 
committed publicity should be as much as 
possible avoided. Then, with respect to 
the Chief Judge, he wished his noble and 
learned Friend had defined more exactly 
what the duties of that functionary were 
to be. He did not think the time of the 
Chief Judge could be occupied by the du- 
ties likely to devolve upon him. Indeed 
he could not see the necessity for such 
a functionary with a salary of £5,000 a 
year and a secretary at £300. Those were 
all matters that he thought would require 
serious consideration before the Bill passed 
into law. 

Lorv KINGSDOWN said, he did not 
propose to go into details, but he thought 
it desirable that their Lordships should 
distinctly understand the effect of this Bill 
in its two great divisions. In the first 
place it annihilated the distinction be- 
tween traders and non-traders; and, se- 
condly, it constituted an entirely new 
court for the purpose of administering 
both bankruptcy and insolvency. He must 
say that if their Lordships had not yet 
pronounced any opinion upon the subject, 
he should have asked them to consider 
carefully whether it was fit to abolish the 
distinction by which those who were en- 
gaged in trade, and those who were not, 
were placed in different positions as re- 
garded the operation of the bankrupt law. 
It appeared to him that the duties and 
liabilities of the two classes were entirely 
different, and it had hitherto been the 
policy of this country uniformly to pre- 
serve a distinction between them. In so 
doing we had, in his opinion, acted upon a 
sound and well considered principle. The 
man who engaged in trade must, from the 
nature of his engagements, give and receive 
credit, and it was also a part of his en- 
gagements that he must at all times be 
ready to answer the demands which he was 
liable to have made on him. With re- 
spect to those who were not engaged in 
trade the case was very different. Take 
the case which, unfortunately, too often 
happened—that of a young man at college; 
there were always tradesmen ready to 
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press their goods on him—to tell him that 
payment was a matter of no consequence, 
or that it would do at any time. Even after 
he left college and came to London the 
same thing was likely to happen to him, 
especially if he was entitled in reversion to 
a large property. It might be extremely 
reasonable to seize and sell the whole of 
a trader’s property the moment that he 
was unable to meet his engagements; 
but was it so just or so equitable to do 
that in such a case as he had described? 
When a creditor gave a young man in 
such a position credit he knew that the 
young man had no necessity to contract 
the debt—that he was, in fact, seducing 
him into debt—and was it right to give 
a person who had induced or seduced a 
young man to contract debts the right to 
put the whole power of the bankrupt law 
in operation to recover those debts? But, 
after the opinions expressed on the sub- 
ject both by their Lordships and the other 
House of Parliament, he had no intention 
to ask them to review their decision. He 
should merely observe that it would re- 
quire great care to provide against the 
consequences which might follow from it. 
Let them take the case of an heir in tail 
with a large property. A Jew money- 
lender might commence by lending him 
£50 and end by selling the entailed pro- 
perty, though that sale might bring ruin 
on an entire family. He believed that the 
mixture of the bankruptcy and insolvency 
jurisdictions and the having both admi- 
nistered in the same court was a mischiev- 
ous system ; but, assuming that their Lord- 
ships should be of a different opinion, ke 
must take the liberty of inviting their at- 
tention to what had been already done on 
this subject. His noble and learned Friend 
had already referred to what had been 
done in the way of amendments in the 
bankrupt law. Certainly, if the law was 
in a bad state it was not from want of at- 
tempts to improve it. Experiment after ex- 
periment had been tried though it seemed 
with little success. In 1831 ‘‘The Septua- 
gint” were swept away, and a Court was 
constituted, with a Chief Judge and three 
other Judges, as a Court of Review, and 
there were six Commissioners. The Chief 
Judge had a salary of £3,000 a year, the 
other Judges £2,000, and each of the 
Commissioners had £1,500. The Commis- 
sioners who acted under the old law all 
received compensation, some of whom, he 
rejoiced to say, were receiving it yet. It 
was found that the Chief Judge and the 
other. Judges had not enough to do, and, 
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accordingly, in the next year, or in 1893 

another Bill was passed by which a part 
of the business of the Insolvent Court was 
transferred to the Court of Ban. : 
Still work could not be found for them, 
In 1835 the number of Judges was 1. 
duced to three. In 1836 another transfer 
was made to the Court of Bankruptey of 
the power over insolvents. In 1838 ap- 
other, and in 1@44 enother Bill was passed, 
and in 1847 the Court of Review was abo- 
lished altogether, the Judges were other. 
wise provided for, and one or two of them 
were still living and in the enjoyment of 
pensions for the offices which they had re. 
ceived in exchange. It was now pro 

by this Bill to restore the Court of Review, 
which in 1847 was abolished as useless, 
It was proposed to restore the Chief Judge 
without any other Judge, and to give him 
£5,000 a year. The present Commission- 
ers of Bankruptcy in London were as com- 
petent to give a decision on any point 
which might come before them in that 
court as any Judge who could be appoint- 
ed. Of two of these gentlemen, Mr. Fane 
and Mr. Serjeant Goulburn, he could speak 
from an intimate acquaintance with them 
of near forty years, and Mr. Fane had 
been a law reformer long before law re- 
form became a fashion, and he was nearly 
the only reformer who had not reformed 
to his own advantage. Another great de- 
fect in the Bill lay in the multitude of 
appeals which it allowed. A single appeal 
was necessary in all cases; but here they 
had first the decision of the Conimissioner, 
then of a Judge, next an appeal lay to 
Chancery, and finally to the House of 
Lords. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was under- 
stood to state that in most cases the deci- 
sion of the Judge was final, 

Lorpv KINGSDOWN referred to the 
75th section, which enacted that the de- 
cision of the Chief Judge should be final, 
unless he thought it a proper case for an 
appeal to the Court of Chancery, and asked 
whether it was becoming that the decision 
should rest with the Judge, whether or not 
he would permit his own ruling to be sub- 
jected to review. He contended that no 
Judges who might be appointed could more 
fittingly discharge the duties of an appel- 
late jurisdiction than the Vice Chancellors, 
who, in the present state of business in the 
Court of Chancery, had ample time for the 
purpose. The Vice Chancellors were not 
fully occupied. He believed that for three 
days in each week for several weeks past 
the Master of the Rolls’ Court had been 
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closed. Having referred to the provisions 
relating to official and trade assignees, the 
noble and learned Lord said he believed 
the operation of the Bill, instead of tend- 
ing towards economy, would be produc- 
tive of great extravagance. lt was im- 

ible to feel any confidence that this 
Rill would give satisfaction when it was 
remembered how many similar attempts 
had been made in the last thirty years, and 
that the result had been a state of things 
which the Lord Chancellor had described 
(though he believed erroneously) as exact- 
ing universal indignation. He had felt it 
right to give expression to these sentiments, 
intending no disrespect to the distinguish- 
ed persons by whom the Bill had been pre- 
pared; but he felt it right to add that the 
measure now before the House was not 
that which the Attorney General had ori- 
ginally proposed. He had been obliged 
to consider the opinions and interests of a 
number of persons representing, with or 
without authority, the mercantile and 
trading interests of a portion of the Me- 


. tropolis, and to introduce corresponding 


alterations into the measure. 

Ioxn WENSLEYDALE shortly ad- 
dressed the House, but was inaudible. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR said, as it 
had been intimated that it was not intended 
to offer any opposition to the second read- 
ing of the Bill he should not think it ne- 
cessary to occupy any of their Lordships’ 
time in reply to the objections urged. 
He thought, however, that his noble and 
learned T'riends, since they did not intend 
to oppose the Bill, would have done much 
better if they had reserved the greater 
portion of their observations until the 
measure had arrived at its next stage. It 
iad been insinuated that the House of 
Commons had not duly considered the pro- 
visions of this Bill, and that they had 
been guilty of precipitation in sending up 
& Bill to this House to which they had not 
themselves paid proper attention. Now, 
he had known the House of Commons for 
many years, and he must say that he did 
not remember any instance of a Bill, with 
the exception of the Reform Bill in 1831 
and 1832, which had occupied so large 
a portion of the attention of that House. 
When the Bill was in Committee each 
clause was duly considered and every- 
thing like party feeling was laid aside, 
and the Members on either side devoted 
themselves with great diligence to im- 
Proving the measure. Several of the 
most important improvements in the Bill 
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had come from his Conservative Friends, 
amongst whom he should mention with 
honour the name of Sir Hugh Cairns. 
The Bill was amended, with their as- 
sistance, and it assumed such a shape 
as to satisfy them as well as the House 
of Commons. After such prolonged de- 
liberations by the other House of Par- 
liament it was now proposed by a noble 
Lord to refer the measure to a Select Com- 
mittee. Such a proposition he (the Lord 
Chancellor) should resist, because he did 
not think it would be respectful to the 
House of Commons, after the most careful 
attention they had bestowed upon the pro- 
visions of the Bill that it should now be 
referred to a Select Committee. The com- 
mercial world had been informed every 
morning how the clauses had been disposed 
of the night before in the House of Com- 
mons; and now that the Bill was in their 
Lordships’ House it was most undesirable 
that it should be considered by a select 
and secret tribunal, where perhaps some 
of its most valuable enactments might be 
smothered in private. He could not but 
express his surprise and regret at the ob- 
jections urged by his noble and learned 
Friend near him (Lord Kingsdown), whose 
opinions he respected as much as that of 
any man living; but at the same time he 
(the Lord Chancellor) knew that the cur- 
rent of authority for the last fifty years 
had been against the barbarous distinction 
which now existed between trader and 
non-trader. With regard to the appre- 
hensions entertained that family settle- 
ments would be disturbed by this measure, 
he would remind their Lordships that a 
provision similar to that now proposed 
had long been the law in Scotland, and 
had worked beneficially. The noble and 
learned Lord, in conclusion, said that when 
the Bill was in Committee he would answer 
at greater length the objections that had 
been urged against it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly ; and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday the 29th Instant. 

House adjourned at half past Eight 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 
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STREET RAIL COMPANY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for second Reading read. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that at the re- 
quest of the promoters he wished to move 
that the second reading of this Bill be 
postponed to that day fortnight. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Bill be read a second time upon 
this day fortnight.” 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. Te opposed 
the Bill on public grounds. No person 
who had examined the Bill could suppose 
seriously that it could be entertained by 
the House. The practical effect of the Bill 
would be to give an entire monopoly to one 
particular company to possess itself of all 
the streets and roads in all the towns and 
cities in the United Kingdom. The pro- 
posed tramway might be a great public 
convenience, but the Bill was in its nature 
a public measure, and as such ought to 
be in the hands of the Government. He 
protested against it being postponed one 
night after another until the end of the 
Session, when it might perhaps be passed 
after the bulk of the House had left town. 
Let them, now that they were all there, 
dispose of it at once. 

mendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘ fortnight,” and to insert the words 
‘* six months,’’ instead thereof. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 
Amendment. He had put himself to some 
trouble in order to find out whether the 
proposal was feasible, and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that if the House of Com- 
mons sanctioned such a proposal to lay 
down tramways in the crowded streets and 
thoroughfares of this Metropolis he should 
not by his vote make himself responsible 
for the consequences that might follow. 
Mr. Train, by hook or by crook, had got 
hold of a member of the Board of Works 
in his (Sir John Shelley’s) district, and had 
obtained permission to put down the rails 
in Victoria Street. He had inspected the 
rails, and considered ther dangerous in 
crowded thoroughfares. He had heard 
that a serious accident had occurred that 
morning on the Bayswater Line from the 
want of power to prevent the horses from 
running away with the omnibus. Tle also 
objected to the Bill as establishing a gross 
monopoly that ought not to be permitted 
by the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT observed that the argu- 
ments used by his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
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ber for the county of Cork, and his hop, 
Friend, the Member for Westminster, 
against the Bill were of the most anti. 
quated description. 
had been used against railways by people 
who had an objection to traverse the coun. 
try by that mode of conveyance some thirt 

years ago. His hon. Friend, the Member 
for Westminster, had told them that an ag 
cident had occurred that morning on the 
tramway laid down to Bayswater, He 
(Mr. Bright) would undertake to say that 
no man—unless such as ought not to be 
allowed to go out without a keeper—who 
observed the traffic upon these tramways, 
but must see that the probability of acei. 
dent was infinitely less than by the ordi. 
nary means of transit in the City. The 
Bill was merely permissive in its nature, 
and allowed the company to make arrange. 
ments for laying down those tramways with 
the persons who were supposed to have an 
absolute authority with regard to what 
should be done in the roads and streets, 
The Bill conferred no power on the com. 
pany to do anything until they first ob- 
tained the sanction of the parties who at 
present had power to do that which was in- 
tended by the Bill to be done. By one 
clause in the Bill it was intended to give 
remuneration to the promoters of this new 
system of railways, by restricting to the 
company the right of running carriages on 
those rails with flange wheels. No doubt 
that amounted to a species of monopoly, 
[‘‘Hear, hear!” from the Opposition.] 
He was glad to find that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were opposed to monopoly. But 
that was the mode in which the promoters 
of the Bill proposed they should be remu- 
nerated for their expenditure. The House 
knew perfectly well that no one would go 
to the expense of putting down tramways 
without being remunerated. The question 
for the House to consider was what was 
the mode by which any company doing that 
work for the public should be remunerated? 
That clause, then, was one which the Hoyse 
ought to refer to a Select Committee ; to 
take evidence and consider the subject 
fully, so as to indicate to the House what 
should be its policy in matters of this kind 
for the future. It should be remembered 
that the proposed mode of transit was 
found to be of great advantage in the 
towns and cities of other countries. He 
should be sorry that the House should, bys 
hasty vote, prevent that which might turn 
out to be a great improvement. He should, 
therefore, support the original Motion. 


The same arguments , 
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é41 Belligevent Rights— 


Mr. MASSEY said, that if the post- 

ement of the Bill for a fortnight would 
assist the object of the promoters he should 
have no objection to that course, but his 
gbjection to the Bill was one that arose 
from the forms and practice of the House. 
All the arguments urged in favour of laying 
down the rails would be extremely apposite 
if the Bill had been brought before the 
House as a public Bill. The Bill, however, 
comprised subjects that did not belong 
tothe province of private legislation. It 


was essentially a public Bill, and dealt with | 


important public interest. He said that in 
the most decided manner, in the discharge 
of his duty as Chairman of Ways and 
Means, who was bound by Standing Order 
to call the attention of the House to all 

ivate Bills that trenched on public rights. 
One of the clauses empowered all public 
bodies having the control of the great high- 
ways of the country to sanction the laying 
down by a particular company of a system 
of transit, thus conferring on that company 
a monopoly of the roads, If that were 
desirable, it was a subject of great public 
interest ; and the Bill ought to be intro- 
duced with the sanction of the Government. 
He should, therefure, support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mz. CHILDERS said, he had merely 
proposed the postponement of the second 
reading in order to give hon. Members 
an opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted with the system of street railways 
to which it referred. He had himself seen 
it in operation on a large scale in the 
United States, where 13,000,000 persons 
had been carried by it in one year with 
scarcely any accidents to themselves, and 
with a very trifling amount of accidents to 
the passers-by. After the statement of the 
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House for a long time, and had been post- 
poned from week to week, and it had been 
/ proposed to postpone it again for another 
|fortnight. Anything seemed desired but 
the decision of the House. If the question 
were withdrawn, there would be no record 
of the matter, and, therefore, he for one 
should wish to see it disposed of in accord- 
ance with the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Cork. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham was 
practically adopting a principle of mono- 
| poly with regard to the proposed mode 
of conveyance. That was a rather re- 
markable proceeding for the apostle of free 
‘trade. The real question was whether the 
Bill before the House ought to be treated 
as a private or asa public Bill. He could 
not consent to allow the Amendment to be 
‘withdrawn. 
| Mr. CHILDERS said, he consented to 
_the Bill being negatived. 

Question, ** That the word ‘ fortnight’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
| Put, and negatived. 
| 
| 


Obse vations. 








Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


| 
! 


| 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
| Sir GEORGE GREY said, with refer- 
ence to the Resolution proposed to be 


‘moved by the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Horsfall)— 

; That in the opinion of this House the sub- 
ject of Belligerent Rights at Sea is at present in 
an unsatisfactory state, and deserving of the se- 
rious attention of Her Majesty’s Government.” 





Tight hon. Gentleman, the Chairman of | 
Committees, however, he would withdraw | That it was a question of great national 
the Bill, on the understanding that the importance, but not of pressing and urgent 
question would be taken up by the House necessity. His noble Friend, the First 
as soon as possible with the view of seeing Lord of the Treasury, had been prevented 
how such a beneficial object as laying down | by indisposition from taking his seat, but 
street railways could be carried out. ‘he hoped to be able to do so to-morrow. 
Mr. SPEAKER said, that although the The noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
hon. Gentleman had expressed his wish to Affairs was also unavoidably absent that 
withdraw the Bill, he could not entertain evening. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
that question until the Amendment was would be of opinion that the question, if 
withdrawn. it were to be discussed at all, ought to 
Mz. IJENLEY said, he thought that | be fully discussed, which could hardly be 
before tie Bill was withdrawn the House! done in the absence of the two noble 
ought to have a clearer understanding on| Lords. He (Sir George Grey) was au- 
the subject. He did not think that the | thorized by the noble Lord, the First Lord 
House had been fairly treated in respect to| of the Treasury, to say that if the hon. 
this Bill. The Bill had been before the | Gentleman would consent to pusptone his 
VOL. CLXII. [rep senzEs.] Y 
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Motion, he would be happy to render him | missioners appointed to inquire into the | 
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every facility in his power for bringing it management and control of Her Majesty's 


forward at a future day. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that although 
under ordinary circumstances he should be 
unwilling to postpone the Resolution, yet, 
considering that any discussion on this sub- 
ject in the absence of the two noble Lords 
must necessarily be imperfect, he could not 
refuse to assent to the right hon. Baronet’s 
request. 


RATES OF DUTY PAYABLE UNDER THE 
LANDED ESTATES ACT (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mason STUART KNOX said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Chief Seerctary for Ireland, 
Whether there is any intention on the part 


of the Government (in pursuance of the | 


advice of the Irish Judges and other legal 
authorities) to take measures for the re- 
duction of the rates of Duty payable on 
proceedings under the 88th Section of the 
Landed Estates Act; namely, 10s. per 
cent under £10,000, and £1 per cent 


above that amount, in consequence of | 


which high rates many persons are pre- 


cluded from taking advantage of the 


Act? 

Mr. CARDWELL stated that the pro- 
priety of modifying the rates of duty pay- 
able on proceedings under the 88th Sec- 
tion of the Landed Estates Act was now 
under consideration, and that he hoped 
soon to be able to make a satisfactory 
statement on the subject. 


ELECTORAL RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Return of the num- 
ber of Electors, &c., for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, ordered on the Ist day of 
March last. would be presented ? 

Mr. CLIVE said, the Return had been 
made, but an error had been diseovered in 
it, and in order that that might be rectified 


its production must be deferred for a few | 


days, 


THE DOCKYARDS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he wished to 
ask the Seerctary to the Admiralty, If the 
Officers of the Woolwich Dockyard have 
recently made any Report or Reports to 
the Admiralty upon the statements con- 
tained in the Report of the Royal Com- 
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Dockyards, as to the number of errors 
alleged to have been discovered in certain 
documents in the departments of the Store. 
‘keeper, the Accountant, and the Chief Ep. 
| gineer; and if so, whether it is the inten. 
| tion of the Government to lay the same Upon 
| the table of the House ? ‘ 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Admiralty had received a very lengthy 
Report from the Officers of the Woolwich 
Dockyard, and that Report had been re, 
ferred to the principal officers of the de, 
partment in order that they might make 
inquiries into the statements it contained, 
Under these circumstances he was not at 
present in a position to state whether he 
would be able to lay the document upon the 
Table of the House. 


FORESHORES AND TIDAL WATERS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH, in bringing 
_ this subject again before the House said, 
, he should endeavour as much as possible 
| to avoid going over the same ground which 
he had been obliged to take on a former 
occasion: this was the less necessary singe 
the discussion that had taken place, both in 
and out of the House, and more especially 
‘the more extended action of the Woods and 
| Forests Commissioners, had made both 
Members of the House as well as the 
public at large better acquainted with the 
merits and subject matter of the question, 
He must, however, be allowed briefly to 
recapitulate the main features and points 
to which he had felt it his duty to dray 
the attention of the House on his former 
Motion. First, then, as to the nature of 
the property in question, whieh was a claim 
on the part of the Crown to all the sea 
shores of the United Kingdom between 
high and low mark, and which are esti- 
mated to be above a million of acres; but 
| the claim did not stop here, for it extended 
| to the whole bed of the sea. To be sure 
| in ancient days the Four Seas were always 
reckoned to be part of the realm; but that 
they were part of the freehold estate of the 
Crown, which it may deal with just like 
any of the other estates and demesnes from 
which what are called the Land Revenues 
of the Crown are derived, is quite a new 
doctrine, and one only that has been at 
tempted to be set up within a very few 
years, Now. let it be first observed, that 
all ancient authorities and documents are 
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| against the claim, and whether we consult 
Domesday Book, where all the demesne 
of the Crown are so specially set forth— 
Magna Charta—the various Commissions 
of Seven—-ancient Acts of Parliament— 
Inquisitions—the Year Books, or varions 
Law Proceedings, all these, either by their 
silence or by their provisions repugnant 
thereto, negative the proposition. In like 
manner all old legal writers are opposed to 
the claim, The civil law, every one knows, 
ives no countenance to it, and that as the 

nd-work of much of our ancient law ac- 








counts for that being equally opposed. If 
all the old law writers, such as Bracton and 
Callis, usually quoted on this subject, are 
adverse, till the treatise ascribed to Lord 
Hale was written, so also are almost all the 
best modern authorities who have written 
on the subjeet, such as Chitty, Hall, Phear, 
and others. His former Motion, it will be 
recollected, was founded on certain Returns 
which had first been presented to the other 
House on the Motion of Lord Wynford, and 
subsequently laid on the table of this House 
on the Motion of Mr. Cheetham, the late 
Member for Lancashire. It will be reeol- 
lected he directed the attention of the 
House to the various and numerous legal 
roceedings which had been instituted of 
te years in relation to this species of pro- 
perty as detailed in those Returns ; but one 
point more especially he had attempted to 
impress on the attention of the House, that, 
in the greater number of those suits, and 
more especially in those of the greatest 
magnitude and importance, the question 
raised had not been carried out to its legi- 
timate issue, and its merits, therefore, 
greatly prejudiced by the compromises in 
which those suits had terminated, The 
various arrangements and arbitrations which 
had been made and submitted to, more es- 
pecially that arbitration between the Crown 
and the Duchy of Cornwall—by which all 
the great and most important evidences on 
which these claims were based—were kept 
out of view, and not tested by proceedings 
taken in open court That the great suit 
of the City of London was thus allowed to 
terminate, and not carried from court to 
court on appeal, must ever be regarded as 
& most unfortunate oecurrence. Since the 
tlose of the last Session, another Return 
has been laid on the table of the House, on 
continuation of the former Returns, to which 
he must now be permitted to advert, and 
request the attention of the Members to the 
details given therein. If, on the one band, 
it appears the Woods and Forests Commis- 
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sioners have extended their operation in 
relation to lettings and sales, another fea- 
ture is satisfactory as exhibited by these 
returns, since these suits are much fewer 
in number, And as respects these suits, 
there is still a more satisfactory result 
to be gathered — namely, that wherever 
the claim has been decidedly and ably 
dealt witl., the Crown has lost. He more 
particularly called the attention to two 
suits mentioned, one brought against a 
Member of this House, Sir John Hanmer, 
in North Wales, and another against Sir 
Thomas Phillips in South Wales. Each 
of these happened to be rich and able 
men, who spared no pains to defend their 
rights, and succeeded aecordingly in doing 
so. But they have advantages in this re- 
spect which poorer and humbler parties 
cannot command, and who, consequentiy, 
find it better to succumb than resist. Bat 
let it be observed how yery hard is the 
position of all these parties, The exisi- 
ence of these claims were totally unknown 
as existing till very recently, All trace of 
the documents on which they depend are 
not easily discovered, and from their non- 
production he verily believed many parties 
had been unjustly deprived of their rights, 
One other point he desired to call atten- 
tion to in respect of these suits, namely, 
the very large number which had been en- 
tered in reference to properties in the 
Principality of Wales, Now this is the 
more remarkable, as, by the ancient law of 
Wales, the ownership of the seashores 
was clearly settled, as he would show by 
an extract from the laws of Howell Dha, 
and which laws it should be recollected 
were guaranteed on the conquest of Wales 
by Edward the First, and he had yet to 
learn that their force has ever been legally 
abrogated. The extract is as follows :— 
“Whoever possesses land upon the margin of 
the shore, owns as much of the beach as the 
breadth of his land; and he may make a weir or 
other things thereon, if he will; and if the sea 
throws anything upon the land, or upon the beach, 
they belong to the king, for the sea is a pack- 
horse to the king.” 
He more particularly alluded to these laws, 
as it is contended by the owners of similar 
lands in Scotland that sueh is the law 
there; and looking to the ancient position 
of Wales and Scotland as inhabited by 
people bearing a strong affinity to each 
other, it is easy to trace an identity of law 
on this subject from this common origin. 
And here he begged to thank his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Ayrshire (Mr. Fin- 
lay), for the papers bearing on this subject 
Y 2 
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which he had circulated since the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament ; but there is one state- 
ment of his which he must beg to point out 
as erroneous. In reference to this sea- 
shore property he states it is now a settled 
point that such in England forms part of 
the patrimonial estate of the Crown. He 
must beg to correct him as to this term 
** patrimonial estate.”” There is no such 
term applicable to such property in Eng- 
Jand. The estates which are vested in the 
Crown, and called the Crown lands, are 
not a patrimonial estate at all as if at- 
tached to the person of the Sovereign, but 
are attached to the office of the Crown ; 
and were so vested, not that the revenues 
should be merely for the maintenance of 
the Sovereign, but were intended, and 
were so always dealt with, for the support 
and carrying on the whole Civil Govern- 
ment of the country ; the actual mainte- 
nance of the Sovereign was, no doubt, part 
of their appropriation, but is always men- 
tioned as quite secondary. The Civil Go- 
vernment of the country, the whole ad- 
ministration of justice, the expense of its 
diplomatic relations with other countries, 
and even the defence of the realm, were in 
former days all equal claimants to be pro- 
vided for out of these revenues. Now this 
is very important to be constantly borne in 
mind —as it is to be apprehended that 
there is a project afloat to claim these 
solely for the future maintenance of the 
Sovereign, and that, therefore, there is 
every exertion being made to swell and 
augment their amount. Among others 
this claim arises to deal with the seashores 
of the kingdom as if part and parcel of the 
freeholl estates of the Crown with a view 
of enabling any future Sovereign on his 
coming to the throne to take these re- 
venues, instead of depeniling as now for 
his provision on a civil list granted and 
settled by Parliament. This unconstitu- 
tional project should never be lost sight of. 
He would advert to the particulars as fur- 
nished by these last Returns, and firat, as 
to lettings and sales. 

There appear to be of lettings, in Eng- 
land 29, of which 14 are at Little Hamp- 
ton. Wales, 15—10 of these on the Me- 
nai. Isle of Man, 1—45. Of sales. in 
England there are 31, sold for £19.029; 
Wales, 15—£12,852; Seotland, 25— 
£2,921; Ireland, 26—£2,985; Isle of 
Man, 1—£15. Total—Sales, 98; sold 
for, £37,802. The whole of which, 
‘£37,802, though including in it the 
value for rights which the public give up, 
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is added to the capital account of the 
Woods and Forests, whereas that share 
which is given in respect of such pub. 
lie rights ought to be paid over to the 
public account. One feature in respect 
of these lettings requires observation, 
namely, that there are several to different 
public departments for carrying on the 
public service. He would mention one 
only in illustration, that at Shoeburyness, 
where there exists a magnificent extent of 
dry sands at low water, admirably adapted 
for artillery practice ; but before the War 
Department is allowed to use these sands 
for so important a public purpose, down 
eome the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and claim a rent as for pro. 
perty over which they call themselves 
owners. To be sure the amount of rent, 
£10, is not large, but it is the principle 
which is so objectionable, as it is also 
entirely novel. Formerly, as a matter of 
course, all Crown preperty was considered 
available for the public service whenever 
and wherever required, but no compen. 
sation for its use was attempted to be 
exacted. In the same manner Public 
Companies, whether for carrying out rail- 
ways, furming harbours, piers, &c., are 
heavily charged for works intended for the 
public benefit, and for which the public 
give up certain rights. But this is not 
all; even private individuals are not allowed 
to put up any defences for the security of 
their own property on the seashore with- 
out paying an acknowledgment for the 
same. The lettings mentioned at Little 
Ilampton are all for this purpose. Now 
if the Crown is to derive the profit, surely 
it ought to take upon itself the mainte 
nance and security of what it claims as its 
property, especially when, by neglect of 
that duty, it endangers the property of 
others. But this is the singular part of 
these claims on the part of the Crown. 
The Commissioners of Woods anid Forests 
never appear but when there is something 
to receive, some profit to be made; but 
whenever there is any call for outlay they 
not only are not to be found, but, dog-in- 
the manger-like, what they ought to do of 
themselves they will not permit other per- 
suns to execute without paying for per 
mission. Now, what says Judge Black- 
stone on this point, who asserted that the 
shores belong to the king, and, for this 
reason, following what had been said before 
by Lord Coke—that the king is bound to 
protect the country from foreign enemies, 
so he is also bound to protect the shores 
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from the aggression of the sea. But this 
js just what the Woods and Forests never 
think of doing, though the proposition of 
ownership naturally begets the other, and 
that if there is a right of exaction, the 
duty of protection must necessarily follow, 
This, however, is not all as affecting the 

ition of this property in relation to 
others. Not only does the Crown claim to 
be exempt from keeping up the shore as a 
barrier, but its right advances or eats into 
the property of others with the eneroach- 
ments of the ocean—a heary storm arises, 
an inroad of the sea takes place, and the 
shore line between high and low water mark 
is brought inland some hundred feet or 
so. It is still claimed as Crown property. 
and thus what was an individual’s freehold 
estate to-day is claimed as that of the Crown 
tomorrew. It is quite inconceivable that 
such an irrational state of things can be 
defended for one moment, and said to be 
the law of the land. To proceed, how- 
ever, with the remarks he was making on 
the various sales made by the Woods and 
Forests, and the heavy charges entailed on 
various useful public works by their de- 
mands; those on the works at Birkenhead, 
it appears, have not yet terminated, though 
some £60,000 or more has already veen 
exacted on their accounts. Then, again, 
asum of £7,000 is levied on the Penarth 
Harbour Works, near the entrance of the 
river lealing up to Cardiff. This, be it 
remarked, is not simply for foreshore, but 
the greater part on account of the bed of 
the sea, below low-water mark, which is 
being enclosed for those useful works. 
This charging for the bed of the sea is 
quite a novelty, and at Bournemouth, on 
the coast of Hants, where a pier has been 
erected going down into deep water, there 
appears a similar charge. When the chain 
per at Brighton was erected, though but 
afew years back, no such charge was ever 
thought of; but one would not be surprised 
to see a claim now made for the space of 
the bed of the sea which it occupies. It 
has been contended on former occasions, 
that it was far better the shores should be 
verted in the Crown than in private indi- 
viduals, to prevent exaction, when such 
useful works were required to be erected 
for the public interests. But it is quite 
clear the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have no thought or regard for the 
public interest, or their protection, but 
that their whole and sole object is to 
reulize all they ean by the sale of these 
shores, which they are most active in car- 





rying out, and almost enforcing, in every 
corner of the kingdom, being well aware 
that it is a very slippery property, of very 
doubtful character, and, therefore, to be 
made the most of while the sun shines, 
So little regardful, however, are these 
Commissioners of the public interests, that 
they do not care to retain under their 
charge shore property which is most im- 
portant for the publie service. There has 
especially been a sale on Milford Haven, 
in which they have grossly abused the 
trust reposed in them. There they have 
sold shore ground to the extent of eight 
acres, close adjoining on to the Royal 
Dockyard at Pembroke. The agreement 
for this sale was made as late as in 1854, 
and for a sum of £1,600. The Admiralty, 
actually, I am informed, remonstrated 
against the sale, but it has been carried 
out notwithstanding; though the late 
Board of Admiralty, I am told, found it 
so essential to be added to the yard, that 
they had a valuation made for its subse- 
quent re-purchase, but which the present 
Board have not adherred to. Now, be it 
remarked, this shore, for the last fifty 
years at least, has always been used by 
the inhabitants in the neighbourhood for 
the drawing up and launehing of their 
boats ; for their convenience in all kinds 
of traffic ; for the depositing of timber and 
other materials temporarily. It was to all 
intents and purposes a public common or 
waste, and used as such by certain parties, 
But the party, who has bought up the 
Crown Rights as they are ealled, is taking 
steps to turn it to his private account, and 
among other acts carried out with this 
view is the depositing large quantities of 
rubbish, so as to make that portion above 
high water of wider extent. The conse- 
quence is large quantities of mud in selu- 
tion is carried down right in frent of the 
dockyard, augmenting thereby the deposit 
banks in that quarter. Now for the removal 
of those mud accumulations by dredging, 
we a few nights since only, voted a sum 
of, I think, £4,000 in the Navy E+timates. 
Thus through the negligence of the Com- 
missioners of the Crown Lands, not only 
is a property sold which it was important 
to retain fer the publie service, but a nut- 
sance is created to enhance the charge ou 
the public. This principle of sale of what is 
to all intents and purposes public property, 
though calied Crown property, as vested 
in the Crown as trustees for the public, is 
altogether new, and is nothing more nor 
less than making the public buy that which 
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already belongs to it. Now in all the sales 
it should be remembered the public give up 
certain rights, such as those of navigatioa 
and fishing, when the tide is up, of passage 
as over a highway when the tide is down, 
of various easements as they are called in 
law, but the whole profits are pocketed by 
the Woods and Forests, and the value 
transferred in perpetue to the Crown lands. 
The whole amount of property thus sold 
of late years amounts, it appears by these 
returns’ and the aceounts of the Woods 
and Forests, to the large sum of about 
£224,000. Now, accepting as true the 
theory of Lord Hale, as propounded in his 
Treatise, De Jure Maris, that these wastes 
of shores and water are, as it were, held 
by the Crown as appertaining thereto, as 
the wastes of a manor do to the lord there. 
of, it is clear the proportion due to the 
Crown would be similar to that apportion- 
ed to the lord of a manor. Last year a 
return was laid on the table of this House 
showing what that generally was, as given 
by the Enclosure Commissioners, and was 
found to vary from a fourteenth to an eigh- 
teenth. The share, therefore, of the 
Crown out of the above sum would be 
about £16,000, and the remaining large 
sum, exceeding £200,000, ought to have 
gone direct into the Exchequer. The pub- 
lic are thus just simply defrauded of this 
large sum. Leaving, then, this part of the 
subject, it is time the attention of the 
House should be directed to a eonsidera- 
tion of the various rights to which this 
property is subject, and their relation to 
each other. There are the rights of the 
Crown, the rights of the public—if they 
are not identical—-and the rights of indivi- 
duals, as subject to the two former. The 
pamphlet he held in his hand was the 
epeech of Mr. Serjeant Merewether, in 
which he so ably and gallantly fought the 
battle of the City of London in its contest 
with the Crown. By the information in 
that suit the claim of the Crown is thus 
set forth— 


“By the Royal prerogative the ground and 
soil of the coast and shores of the sea around 
this Kingdom, and the ground and soil of every 
port, haven, and arm of the sea, creek, pool, and 
navigable river thereof into which the sea ebbs 
and flows, and also the shore lying between high- 
water and low-water mark, belong to Her Ma- 
jesty.” 

The learned serjeant thus meets this as- 
sertion, and, as he believed, very accurate- 
ly described the true state of the case— 

“ J, of course, am not denying that the Crown has 
dominion and Government over the soil of the sea- 
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shore—there is no doubt of that—neither am 1 
in any degree denying that the Crown has juri 
diction over the seashore by the Coutt of Ad. 
miralty when it is covered by water, and by th 
common law when it assumes again the state of 
dry land, But none of these go in the sli 
de; to show—on the other hand there jg 
rather a contrary influence—that the Crown hag 
any private property on the shore. A jug pri 
vatum ih the shore is that which is set up by the 
Crown, and that is the only doctrine which I am 
combating ; therefore, admitting the Government 
——admitting the jurisdiction—admitting the right 
where there is no special occupant—l am contend. 
ing that in all other cases the occupation and 
session of the shore is so necessary to, and is so 
generally used and enjoyed by, the owner of the 
adjoining land, that there is no pretence to any 
right in the Crown preventing that occupation, 
The occupation may be slight in point of evidence 
I admit ; perhaps it may be only by the straying of 
cattle—perhaps it may be only for the purpose of 
taking advantage of the sea adjoining—embarki 
and disembarking ; and, therefore, the acts of o¢- 
cupation may be few ; but there is a case much 
strongér than that, in which the Crown has not 
the possession nor the right of the soil, although 
the soil is called the King’s soil. I am alluding 
to the case of highways. It has been said, indeed, 
that the seashore is the King’s highway—it may 
be so called, and highways are so called, yet the 
occupation of the owner of the adjoining land is 
still held sufficient, by presumption of law, to en- 
title him to the land of half the highway ; so I say 
in the case of the seashore, where the occupation 
is more frequent, but, perhaps, difficult of direct 
proof, the legal inference is the same.” 
In corroboration of these views, the learned 
serjeant refers to various documents, bat 
he would only mention two Statutes, one of 
modern and the other of ancient date, The 
first is the 54 Geo. IIIL., ec. 159, which 
authorizes the Admiralty to do certain acts 
on the seashore, but has this proviso— 
“Nothing in this Act shall abridge, diminish, 
or take away any right of property or ownership 
which any Lord of Manor, or other person, may 
have on any part, or the banks, shores or sides 
thereof.” 
In this Act, it is to be observed, there is 
no reservation of any rights of the Crown; 
a legislative admission at that period, that 
the subject was entitled to the shore as 
belonging to the land, as the usual conse- 
quence, or it would have been otherwise 
provided, The other Statute is the 4 Edw. 
I. Eatenta Maneru. This enumerates 
every species of property which can possi- 
bly belong to a manor, but no mention 
whatever is made of the seashore as having 
any peculiar quality, and which would lead 
to the supposition that at that period of 
time it could be regarded otherwise than 
as part of the adjoining land. It is, there- 
fore, pure fiction to describe it, as has been 
lately attempted, as part of the original 
estate of the Crown yet ungranted. Had 
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it been so somewhere as still vested in the 
Crown, it could not fail to have been enu- 
merated. But these shores are never men- 
tioned as part of the possession of the 
Grown in any inventory or catalogue of 
guch property. There is, further, no in- 
stance of any separate grant of the shore ; 
put, if mentioned at all, always as an ad- 
iuact or rather boundary of the adjoining 
estate or manor. Neither is there any in- 
stance of such being put in charge for 
reat. Neither can any acts of ownership 
on the part of the Crown be instanced 
over the shores such as now claimed, as if 
they were part or parcel of the Crown 
lands and freehold estate. It was still his 
duty to trespass a short time longer, and 
he could assure the House it would be but 
for a brief period, to satisfy them as to the 

ent unsettled state of the law, and bow 
much it needed to be examined into and 
settled. The numerous suits which had 
of late been instituted are sufficient proof 
of that uncertainty ; and any one attend- 
ing to the substance of those suits must 
be convinced that many points have been 
mooted which still require to be deter- 
mined. But referring to a work already 
mentioned, Hale’s Rights of the Crown 
in the Sea Shores, published about thirty 
or forty years since, that writer speaks 
of it as a question even then of import- 
ance, how far the present state of the law 
was susceptible of alteration and amend- 
ment, though he very decidedly says, 
quoting Mr. Justice Bayley in the Brighton 
case—that if the king were to make the 
seashores of the realm a source of private 
tale and profit (just what the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests are now 
doing) he would, according to what is said 
by the Judges, be acting contrary to the 
trust for which the ownership of the shore 
is vested in the Crown by the common 
law. The king’s right is jus publicum. 
Again, a few years since, Lord Derby, iu 
moving this question in the other House, 
in presenting some petitions, specially ad- 
mitted the uncertain and unsatisfactory 
state of the law, and recommended its being 
defined and amended. But the language 
of the learned Attorney General on a for- 
mer occasion, may be adduced as further 
proof as admitting this uncertainty. He 
says, ‘* It was true in @ certain sense ’’— 
how it was this certain sense he wished to 
have defined—** that the Crown could ap- 
propriate no part to the prejudice of others. 
This property was vested in the Crown for 
the good of the public. The Crown could 
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not appropriate any part ’’ (but it is thus 
hedged by the learned Gentleman) ‘ un- 
less it was done without prejudice to the 
publie and the benefit of the Crown.” 
What could be more unsatisfactory and 
indefinite than such language? But to 
the same effect is the language more re- 
cently of that learned Gentleman, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, who was examined 
last year by a Committee of the House of 
Lords on the subject of the salmen fisheries, 
when this question of the shore right was 
ineidentally brought up. Question 60— 
Earl Cawdor asked— 

‘* Independently of any property which the 

Crown has between high and low-water mark ?” 
Lord Advocate: “It depends on the supereminent 
right of the Crown to the lands of the realm. The 
right of the Crown to the salmon fishery is not 
warty a trust for the public, but a patrimonial 
right.” 
It would thus appear that the Lord Advo- 
cate considers the shore right merely a 
public trust; but on a subsequent ques- 
tion he adds, 

“T think the question of the shore a very diffi- 
cult question. tt is quite clear as regards the 
shore, to a certain extent, the exercise of the right 
of the Crown is limited, because there are public 
uses to which that shore may be put.” 

Now, it is just those limits and those pub- 
lie uses which it would be the object of 
this Committee to ascertain. In a subse- 
quent part of his evidence, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, while contending for the right of 
the Crown, still spoke of it as a qualified 
right —qualification which, for the peace of 
the subject, ought to be ascertained. Be- 
fore quitting these Returns, it is necessary 
to allude to a certain Schedule of Acts of 
Pariiament which the Commissioners have 
appended of their own accord, as showing 
an acknowledgment of that right which is 
now set up. These Acts, be it observed, 
are all of very modern date—not any of 
them going further back than twenty years, 
and the greater part are private Acts. The 
earliest are those connected with the works 
at Birkenhead, then those at Grimsby, in 
Lincoloshire. Later is that respecting the 
Regalia of the County Palatine of Durham, 
and one of the latest that misnamed a 
Submarine Mines Act, which gave over all 
the seashures and harbours of Cornwall to 
the Duchy under the authority o! an ar- 
bitration which was made on the evidence 
of documents which were never produced 
before this House, though it was promised 
by the then Seeretary of the Treasury 
they should be printed in full. The Sub- 
marine Telegraph Act is further quoted, 
to which, on a former occasion, he made 
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allusion at considerable length, as furnish. 
ing evidence of the increasing claims set 
up, and likely to be set up, on this subject, 
and how the language used in respect of 
the same crept on, in stronger and stronger 
terms, in describing the property. 

A paragraph in relation to this same 
subject is well worth the attention of the 
House, as it appears in the last Report of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
They are speaking of a probable increase 
being necessary in the establishment of the 
Woods and Forests Office, and among other 
reasons given for this they say— 

“The dings which arise upon the fre- 

quent applications in reference to the sale and 
letting of land subject to the flow of tidal waters, 
have added very materially to the amount of cor- 
respond passing through the office, and to the 
number of reports and accounts which have to be 
prepared and examined. The correspondence in 
many instances is of a very difficult character. 
We would specify, for instance, those relating to 
the Scotch teinds, and to the foreshore rights, and 
many other rights claimed by or against the 
Crown. In numerous cases laborious search has 
to be made through old documents and maps. 
- « «. The foreshore sales are likely to become 
more numerous for some time. . . . A con. 
siderable increase of business will certainly arise 
with reference to the salmon fishing in Scotland, 
owing to the recent decision in the Llouse of 
Lords, in which the rights of the Crown to such 
fishings were upheld.” 

Here is a fine prospect of uctive aggres- 
sion in support of rights never heard of till 
lately, and to be sure to find all this energy 
and zeal in any Government officials is 
something quite unusual, and would be re- 
freshing, were they really in support of the 
public interests. Could such agents be 
transferred to the Treasury Department, to 
replace our Stephensons in looking after 
the Red Sea Telegraph Contract, Galway 
Packet Contract, and such improvident en- 
gagements, the public interests might be 
benefited. But, unfortunately, these Com- 
missioners have shown anything but regard 
as has been already shown, for the protec- 
tion and care of the interests of the publie, 
whose servants they strictly are, and have 
had in view but one object only, which is in 
every way that comes within their power, 
to seize and get hold of every species of 
property, 30 as to augment and enhance the 
revenues of the Crown lands for the ob- 
ject and purpose which has been already 
stated, and which has now been in course 
of development for some years. And this 
is the true key to these claims in reference 
to the sea shores ; also to such seizures as 
that of the Hall Citadel, and to the revival 
of the Crown prerogative, not heard of for 
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centuries, to the salmon fishings of Seot. 
land. It is the same spirit which has led 
to the claim of the Duchy on the waters of, 
the Hamosze, which enforced a payment 
for seventy acres of that estuary of £3 400 
in order-to form the docks at Keyham, and 
whieh, if sound, of course extends their 
right over the whole bed and surface of that 
hitherto, as it was considered, public port, 
It is the same which imposed a charge of 
£100 on every £1,000 that was proposed 
to be laid out in the improvement of the 
port belonging to the borough, whieh he had 
the honour to represent, and which claims 
£1,800, or £18 per acre, for the bed of 
the tidal waters required to form the new 
docks at Falmouth. These are heavy 
charges and exactions on owners of pro- 
perty, which never yielded to the parties 
one farthing profit, and over which they 
never excercised any acts of ownership, 
And these claims are as novel as they are 
unreasonable. [He had now but one more 
point to press on the notice of the House, 
and to which, as really having a most im- 
portant bearing on the right at issue, he 
requested their particular attention. Little 
or no reference, except incidentally, had 
been made to any ancient authorities in 
support of this Motion, and he had not for- 
gotten what fell from the Attorney General 
on the last occasion, when with a courtesy 
peculiar to that learned Gentleman, and 
with a condescension in imparting instrue- 
tion to one unlearned in law for which he 
hoped he was sufficiently grateful, he was 
tuld not to read old books and musty 
parchments. Well, he hoped he had pro- 
fited by that advice, and accordingly had 
given his attention to a new course of 
study, the result of which he proposed 
to submit to the learned Gentleman. 
This. was based, not on any black- 
lettered document, but on one derived from 
Parliamentary authority itself, and he was 
the more disposed to offer this to the learn- 
ed Gentleman’s attention, as he thought 
the House could not fail to have observed, 
as he himself had been able to detect that 
he was not very strong in constitutional 
law. Hod not his very ears tingled when 
he had heard the learned Gentleman assert 
but a few nights since, that it was the 
prerogative of the Crown to create as many 
judges as it pleased? Such a doctrine, 
he would venture to affirm, had not been 
propounded from any one holding the 
office of Attorney General during the period 
of the last two hundred years. But be- 
fore he gave him the high authority from 
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the document to which he referred, or the 
subject matter of this Motion, he must 
draw the attention of the House to the 

jous circumstances which had called it 
forth. In the reign of that unfortunate 
monareh Charles I., about the year 1635, 
s Royal Commission was issued, whieh had 
for its aim to call in question every sub- 
‘oct’s title to every species of property 
throughout the kingdom, with a view of 
extracting composition in respect of dis- 
puted titles, just as the Woods and Forests 
were now doing. He referred more par- 
ticularly to this Commission, because some 
faint rumour had reached his ears that 
there existed a notice that a Commission 
might be offered as a substitute for the 
Committee moved for—a course to which 
he should most decidedly object, knowing 
that Royal Commissions were often only 
used as a means for defeating the real 
justice of the case. As, however, should 
such a Commission be determined on, the 
learned Attorney General might be at a 
loss for the terms in which such Commis- 
sion should be couched, he begged to offer 
this as an appropriate formula on the occa- 
sion. The Commission in question was 
addressed to the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to sundry other servants of the 
Crown, and, among others, to Sir John 
Bancks, the then Attorney General. It 
was styled as issued pro titulis defectivis, 
for defective titles, and was, as he had 
already said, intended as an cngine for 
extracting money on the plea of making 
such titles valid, It ran thus— 

“ Rymer’s Federa. Vol. ix.—p. 7. 

“1635. Commission.—T'o Williams’ Archiepis- 
copo Cantuariani et alii pro titulis defectieri.— 
Among others, Sir John Banck’s our att. genl. 

“Whereas our dear and royal Father, King 
James of blessed memory, latel. deceased, for the 
quiet of his loving subjects, and the settling of 
their estates, was pleased to give way to an Act 
of Parliament for confirming of their titles in 
such their manners, lands, tenements and heredi- 
taments, ( . . . . ) which they and their 
ancestors had enjoyed and possessed for the space 
of three-score years. 

wie Relation being had thereto—the same 
being a favour that none of his predecessors yield- 
ed unto them in former times. 

“ And whereas Wee, out of our royal and tender 
care of the common good of our subjects, and to 
establish unto them such their estates—as were 
defective and defeasible. 

We did grant a Commission . . upon 
reasonable fines and sums of money, to be paid by 
our subjects to our use, to compound with them 
for such supply of their said deficient estates as 
aforesaid. 

“ And whereas we observed such slackness in 
our subjects in embracing that grace and bounty 





. « in reducing those lands and possessions 
to the increase of our revenue—Wee, preferring 
peace and quiet . . . and thereby to secure 
them from being brought to hazard of the loss of 
their honours, manors, &e. . . which in truth 
and right belong to us, as our own proper in+ 
heritance. 


We, therefore, have once more renewed and grant- 
ed forth this our Commission of grace . . We 
have appointed you . . . to our use to bar- 
gain, sell, conclude, demise, and in our name— 
any of our landships, manors, lands, tenements, 
rectories, tithes, portions, oblations, messuages, 
cottages, gardens, meadows, pastures, closes, 
marshes, as well fresh as salt, lands deserted, left, 
or gained by or from the sea—mines, woods. 

** Schedules expressing defective titles . . . 

1. . . . « tenements and marsh grounds, 
which formerly have been, and now are inned, 
gained, bank’d, fenced, left bare and dry, by and 
from the sea or any navigable or royal river, or 
other fresh waters, and all our ouzy grounds, 
marshes, and other low grounds surrounded and 
now subject to the surrounding of the sea, or other 
fresh or salt waters with all and singular their 
commodities and appurtenances whatsoever, either 
in charge or not in charge. 

“ Commissioners at a house in Fleet Street, to 
whom subjects are referred to have their defective 
titles made good—upon moderate compositions— 
(which we intend shall be applied to our use.’’) 


Now, let us look to the result of this 
Commission. When a few years after, in 
the year 1641 —just two hundred years 
previous to the time when this notable 
scheme was again hatched, as to the 
property of the seashore, in 1841, under 
the Chief Commissionership of the then 
Earl of Lincoln, the present Duke of New- 
eastle—the various grievances and wrongs 
of the subject were enumerated, after the 
most careful consideration, by Parliament, 
in that celebrated document called the 
Grand Remonstrance. This particular 
grievance is not lost sight of, and the 
clause in which it is specified is well worth 
the learned attorney’s study, as well as 
those other clauses which refer to judi- 
catories established without due authority 
of law. The words of the Remonstrance 
are few but very explicit, and are to be 
found in the 26th Clause, protesting against 
the grievance in question in these words : 
“The taking away of men’s right under 
colour of the King’s title to land between 
high and low-water nark.”’ 

After such an authoritative declaration, 
he might feel entitled simply to call on the 
House to reaffirm such a declaration. He, 
however, did not intend to do that, but 
simply to ask the House to inquire into 
the subject matter which had called it 
forth in those days. Let it be recollected 


offered —it might justly induce and move us|such a claim had never previously been 
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put forward, not even in the time of 
eury VI{., when every species of claim 
was made on behalf of the Crown, with 
a view to exactions for the increase of the 
Sovereign’s revenues. From that day to 
this—a period of two hundred years— 
these claims have equally been in abey- 
ance. On what ground inquiry is to be 
refused he is utterly unable to understand. 
That the claims, as now put forward, are 
novel, no one denies, and if there are any 
arties who ought to be anxious to esta- 
lish their validity and justice they are the 
Commissioners of the Crown Lands them- 
selves, who ought to feel bound to court 
instead of thwart inquiry. Refusal can 
only beget suspicion that these claims are 
not well founded, and they may rest as- 
sured till such an inquiry is fully instituted 
and carried out, these claims will never be 
asters submitted to or their justice ac- 
uowledged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire into the rights of the Crown and Pub- 
lic, as well as of individuals, as connected with 
the Foreshores and Tidal Waters of the United 
Kingdom; the manner in which the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests are dealing with 
the same, and the state of the Law affecting this 
description of property.” 


Captain JERVIS seconded the Motion. 
Until 1830 no attempt was made on the 
part of the Crown to lay a claim to the 
foreshores in order to bring money into 
the Treasury of the country ; and by an 
Act passed in 1855 even a person who 
won his case against the Crown had to pay 
his own costs. This induced compromises 
to be made, as the costs might be worth 
more than the article in dispute; and an 
inquiry ought to be made into such cases, 
which amounted to nothing more nor less 
than extortion. He would ask whether 
these cases were to go on, year after year, 
till the Board of Woods and Forests had 
got possession of all the foreshore of the 
country, which they might sell as fast as 
they acquired it? If the Board held it as 
trustees, he denied their right to part with 
it. At present the town which he had the 
honour to represent (Harwich) could not 
carry out a proper system of drainage be- 
cause the Corporation could not come to 
terms with the Woods and Forests as to 
the disposal of the foreshore; and he knew 
that a similar inconvenience was experi- 
enced by other towns on the same coast. 

Sm JOHN HANMER said, he would 
recommend the House to refuse its assent 
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to this Motion. He had not been present 
at the debate or at the division, when the 
matter was formerly brought under the no 
tice of the House, and when allusion was 
made to acase in which he was personally 
concerned ; but having heard of that cir. 
cumstance, he now attended, in order to 
reply to anything which might be said on 
that subject. He certainly had been sur. 
prized to hear from the hon. Gentlemen 
who had preceded him, that it was a new 
right that was asserted on the part of the 
Crown. He would undertake to show that, 
in every reign from William the Conqueror 
down to the present time, there was plain 
proof that the Crown was possessed of this 
right. In the charter of King William the 
Conqueror to the monks of Battle, which 
was in the British Museum, the King’s sea 
rights were expressly mentioned. There 
was, to use the words of a learned Judge, 
**no mystery about the seashore,”’ and there 
was no subject in English law, which had, 
to use an expressive phrase, been so well 
thrashed out. If there were a legal right to 
be tried in the matter, then let it be brought 
before a court of law and disposed of, and 
let not complaints be urged with respect 
to it in the House of Commons. It took 
him five years and cost him a good deal of 
money to collect evidence from the public 
records to show his own right, and if a 
Commission were to be appointed to go 
round the kingdom people who had really 
good rights would be unable to prove them. 
His own advice to hon. Members who had 
seashore rights was that they should study 
the book of Lord Hale, de jure maris, 
and prepare themselves to maintain those 
rights in a court of law, rather than sub- 
mit them to discussion before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
Mr. FINLAY said, very few persons 
who held property on the sea-coasts would 
or could follow the example of the hon. 
Baronet, for few could devote either the 
time or the money which would be required 
to combat the claims of the Crown. This 
question was exciting in Scotland a very 
great deal of dissatisfaction and especially 
in the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent. Argyleshire comprised a greater ex- 
tent of sea-coast than any other county in 
Great Britain, exceeding 1,000 miles, and 
its inhabitants naturally felt very keenly 
the evils arising from the unjust inter- 
ferenee of the Crown, Whatever may be 
the law of England it cannot be denied that 
the decisions of the Scotch Courts of Law 
and the opinion of the best legal authori- 
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ties in Scotland prove that the Crown offi- 
cers in that part of the United Kingdom 
are now pushing the claims of the Crown 
beyond the limits established by law. | 
shall quote a well-known writer on Scotch 
law, Professor Beil, who says 

«The land which lies between high and low 
water mark is not, as in England, held to be the 

y rescued to the Sovereign, but presumed 
to be granted as part and pertinal of the adjacent 
Jand under the burden of the Crown’s right as 
trustee for public uses.” 

“Tf the sea or seashore be a boundary of any 
man’s property the grant is constrved to include 
the shore to the ebb mark, and to extend or re- 
cede with the waters.” 
Lord President Campbell, in the case of 
Turner v. Downie, 1807, said — ** Pro- 
perty of land adjacent to our heritor’s 
shore is not a regale.” In spite of many 
decisions establishing clearly the rights of 
adjacent proprietors to the seashore, sub- 
ject to the rights of the public, the Crown 
officers aid in pushing their novel and ille- 
gal claims in the way which is most likely 
to establish them without exciting opposi- 
tion. Clauses having that object in view 
are inserted into local and private Bills 
and advantage is taken of the necessities 
of individuals to induce them to acknow- 
ledge the rights of the Crown by small 
payments of money ; but whenever these 
attempted encroachments have been op- 
posed by legal proceedings they have been 
allowed to drop. The amount received by 
the Crown, in this way, is quite insignifi- 
cant, being under £7,000 during the last 
thirty years, which is not sufficient to pay 
law expenses and salaries of agents and 
others employed. These claims have been 
detrimental to public as well as to private 
interests. in some cases when the sea- 
shore has been sold to the Crown, the pub- 
lie have been debarred from free access to 
it for purposes of fishing and navigation to 
which they are entitled; and private in- 
dividuals whose properties are bounded by 
the sea, are prevented by these unjust 
claims from protecting their own lands and 
houses from the sea. The Road Trustees 
in Argyleshire have been obliged to com- 
plain of the damage done to the public 
roads from the same cause—an amount of 
damage which has caused a heavy ex- 
penditure and increased rates to the read 

yers. Improvements on the seacoast are 
interfered with and prevented, and a great 
deal of irritation is created in the minds of 
all persons concerned, It is neither politic 
hor seemly that such a state of things 
should be allowed to continue; and, it is 





of the greatest importance that the rights 
of the Crown, if it has any, should be 
clearly defined, and with that view, he 
should give his cordial support to the Mo- 
tion for an inquiry. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Gentlemen the mover and seconder 
of the Motion had displayed so much legal 
erudition, and had expressed their opinions 
—which, at least, had the merit of not 
being tinctured or clouded with any doubt 
on the legal points involved in it—with so 
much confidence, that he was disposed to 
think the ordinary functions of an Attorney 
General were entirely superseded. He was 
bound to acknowledge—-and he did so with 
great sincerity—that the advice which he 
might take the liberty of tendering to the 
House ought to be received with some con- 
siderable deduction as compared with what 
the House had already heard. The hon. 
Member for Truro (Mr. A. Smith) had told 
them that he had read every authority 
upon the subject from the period when the 
Roman law prevailed down to the present 
time. Nay, the hon. Member was not only 
conversant with the books that spoke of 
the subject, but he had even examined 
those that did not speak of it, so that he 
was able to instruct the House with equal 
confidence and satisfaction—satisfaction, 
that was, to himself—both as to what the 
books contained, and as to what they 
omitted. He could not claim, for his own 
part, to have done any such thing, nor 
could he even pretend, like the hon. and 
gallant Member for Harwich, to have con- 
vinced himself that one might search in 
vain for any instance of the exercise of 
this right by the Crown from the time of 
the Restoration down to the year 1830. 
All he could do was to state to the House 
the views which had prevailed among the 
best and most erudite authorities during 
the last twenty or thirty years, and which, 
probably on account of the profound depth 
of their ignorance, were still current among 
the lawyers in Westminster Hall. Before 
proceeding further, however, he must ex- 
press, he would not say his satisfaction, 
but his admiration of the resolution and 
pertinacity with whieh the hon. Member 
for Truro had returned to this subject. 
There had been three Sessions of annual 
incubation. Unfortunately, when the eggs 
were supposed to be ripe for hatching the 
House was counted out, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman was left alone with his Motion. 
But now, with renewed strength and 
courage, redoubled by defeat, be rises 
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like Anteus from the earth and proposes 
to do what he had not before ventured 
to suggest. On former occasions he had 
merely modestly suggested that an in- 
quiry should be made into the conduct 
of the Commis-ioners, but now he asked 
the House to inquire into, not only the 
title of the Crown to this property, but 
that of the public and even of private in- 
dividuals. With great humility he ven- 
tured to say that no proposition could be 
more revolutionary or extravagant than 
that which the hon. Member had submit- 
ted to the House. What was the theory | Crown, rescuing from usurpation consi. 
of real property in this country as accept-|derable valuable property for the public; 
ed in all the tribunals from every Court in | three suits had been withdrawn at the 
Westminster [all to tlie highest Court of instance of the law advisers of the Crown, 
ali—the House of Lords, That the whole and two were decided against the Crown, 
of it was to be considered as held by grant | Why did the hon. Gentleman expend all 
from the Crown. The Crown was the his anger on the Commissioners? The 
fountain and source from which all title | Commissioners took the advice of the law 
was derived, and to which all landed pro- | officers ; upon that advice they acted, and 
perty reverted on cession of the grant. | therefore it was the law officers who were 
There was some property which from its | responsible for the Commissioners’ pro. 
very nature was presumed to have been | ceedings. And they had acted rightly in 
unappropriated by the Crown. Of this vindicating the rights of the Crown for the 
character were the foreshores, the owner. | benefit of the country. The hon. Member 
ship of the beds of all navigable rivers, |had referred to eases where acknowledg- 
creeks, bays, and harbours. It was per-'| ment of the right of the Crown was re- 
fectly clear this property must be vested quired, which he thought was a great 
somewhere, in order to answer the exi-| grievance. But in requiring that acknow- 
gencies of the public, and that there might  ledgment the Commissioners only acted 
be some one to protect the rights of the according to their bounden duty, and it 
public. 


Tidul Waters. 


duty of the Commissioners to make ingui 
into the subject, and claim the Property for 
the public. How had this duty been 
formed? What had been the result of the 
proceedings of the Commissioners? [Hg 
would inform the House, and he thought 
that they would be of opinion that the 
Commissioners had no cause to be asham. 
ed of their conduct. In regard to the 
foreshores of the whole United Kingdom 
there had been thirty-two suits in a pe. 
riod of thirty years. Of these twenty. 
five had ended most successfully for the 
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the Crown, which was the representative 
and protector of the public. 
was denominated the trustee of this pro- 
perty, in a metaphorical sense, whenever 
the interests of the public were concern- 


ed. But, consistently with the rights of | 
the public, there were a great number | 


of uses to which the seashore was appli- 
cable, which redounded to profit and be- 
nefit, These the law gave to the Crown; 


the profit and benefit might be the sub- | 


ject of grant from the Crown; or the 
right might be held as part of the re- 
venue of the Crown. The question, there- 
fore had always been in these cases whie- 
ther the individual who contested the rights 
of the Crown could show that he was in 
the position of a beneficial grantee from 
the Crown. The hereditary property of 
the Crown were transferred by a species of 
compact with the Crown to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, as trustees 
for the benefit of the public in return for 
the Civil List settled on the Crown and it 
was their duty to make the best use of it. 
In case of encroachment it was the bounden 


The Attorney General 


The Crown | 


The law gave that property to | was because of the neglect of those pre- 


| cautions in former times that private in- 
dividuals now laid claim to a large extent 
of foreshore, to the injury of the public at 
large. It was quite true that the Commis- 
sioners required the War Department to 
pay £10 a year for using the sands at 
Shoeburyness, but the owner of an adjoin- 
ing portion of the foreshore exacted £250 
a year as rent. Tle (the Attorney Gene- 
'ral) had been at a loss to understand why 
the hon. Member, himself a grantee from 
the Crown, should return to this subject, 
and seck to destroy his own rights. The 
hon. Gentleman now told them that it had 
fallen to his lot to detect a fearful con- 
spiracy against the libertics of the coun- 
try, the Commissioners seeking to render 
the Crown independent of Parliament and 
completely selt-supporting, the accumula- 
ting revenues of the Crown from these 
foreshores, sufficing to maintain the army 
and navy without the necessity of appeal- 
ing to that louse. It was searcely neces- 
sary to say there was no foundation for 
such an idea, It was an extravagant no- 
i tion—e delusion into which by long medita- 
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tion upon the subject the hon, Member had 
fallen, and had at last come to regard the 
creature of his imagination as a reai fact. 
The hon. Member had complained of the 
Commissioners’ proceedings in relation to 
measures taken to protect land adjoining 
the shore, but the Commissioners were only 
doing their duty. One part of their duty 
had been to prevent the removal from the 
shore those large boulders from the seaside, 
which were necessary for the protection of 
the shore. It was true that they would 
pot allow a private proprietor to put up a 

in without acknowledyment, and rightly 





so, because if such a thing were allowed 
to be done without acknowledgment, in the 
course of a few years it would be converted 
jnto evidence of a private right. The ob- 
ject of the Committee for which the hon. 
Member asked, was to discover, if possible, 
that the rights of the Crown to foreshores 
were merely fictionary. If such a ridi- 
eulous proposition could be supposed for a 
moment to prevail, the result would be 
that all corporations and individuals hold- 
ing grants from tie Crown would lose their 
rights, and even the foreshore of the hon, 
Members’s own estate in the Scilly Islands 
would fall to the public. It would become 
merged under the general head of public 
property. He could only caution the hon. 
Gentleman that persons who read works of 
law without, in the first instance, obtaining 
aclear apprehension of the meaning of the 
words were apt to be led away by their own 
erude conceptions from the true nature of 
the propositions laid down in such volumes. 
The proposition that the Crown was owner 
of this property as a trustee, was true to a 
certain extent, but toa certain extent only. 
He trusted the House would not for one 
moment think of entertaining a notion that 
went to the extent of utterly shaking the 
foundation of all property. The Motion 
laid down the proposition that the House 
of Commons might at any time inquire 
into the foundation and settled rule of pro- 
periys and for what purpose should the 

ouse 80 inquire, except, possibly, to alter 
it? Were they to entertain the proposi- 
tion that the House could alter the prin- 
tiple of English law, that all property is 
held of the Crown? If they were not pre- 
pared to affirm that proposition—what re- 
mained of the present Motion? Nothing 
but complaints of the conduct of a public 
office; but it had only asserted certain 
rights, and would not have done its duty if 
ithad not asserted them. All that it had 
done had been under thc authority of the 
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law. The estimate of the total value of the 
property it had recovered was no less than 
£370,000; thecosts incurred were £16,000, 
of which the greater part was incurred be- 
fore the Act of Parliament was passed by 
which the Crown was placed in the posi- 
tion of an ordinary party with respect to 
costs. There was nothing to complain of 
in the conduct of the Commissioners, ex- 
cept from some disappointed persons, who 
thought they might make great gains from 
the foreshores if the Crown did not vindi- 
eate its rights. He hoped the House 
would reject an unexaipled and mis- 
chievous Motion. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 67; Noes 
176: Majority 109. 


NAVY (REVISED) ESTIMATES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose, 
pursuant to notice, to call the attention of 
the House to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the con- 
trol and management of [ler Majesty's 
Naval Yards ; and to move, That a revised 
Estimate for Vote 10 for the Naval Service 
be substituted for the Estimate already 
submitted, adopting in such revised Esti- 
mate the principle of showing the amount 
proposed to be expended in the current year 
on cach Ship to be built and converted in 
the Government Yards. The Report of 
the Committee recently made on the sub- 
ject of the management pf the dockyards, 
was one of the most important ever laid 
on the table of the House. It declared 
the system pursued in the dockyards to be 
inefficient, especially in organization, in 
the arrangement of the subordinate de- 
partments, and as to the means of effec- 
tively checking expenditure and examining 
the aecounts. It alse attributed the de- 
fective state of the dockyard establishment 
in some degree to the present constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty ; but as a Com- 
mittee was now sitting on that subject he 
would not further refer to that point. He 
confessed that he had risen from the pe- 
rusal of the Report to which he had re- 
ferred with feelings of great dissatisfaction; 
but there was one source of gratification, 
and that was that it was universally ad- 
mitted that the work performed in the 
doekyards was of the very best description, 
and that there was nothing discreditable to 
the dockyard officers in the manner im 
which the accounts had been kept, or the 
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application of the money by those who had 
the control of the monetary transactions. 
The fault lay with those who established 
and sanctioned a defective course of action. 
The great defect was that there was a want 
of organization in the departments which 
had the control of the dockyards ; that fact 
was in evidence, and it was a serious defect. 
There was also a want of system in the 
subordinate departments; there was no 
harmony of action between two of the most 
important departments—the comptroller’s 
department and the storekeeper’s depart- 
ment—and it appeared that the storekeeper 
general was ignorant of the wants of the 
dock yards, while the controller was equally 
ignorant of the amount of stores suitable 
for shipbuilding in charge of the storekeeper 
general. He had read the evidence given 
by the noble Lord, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, with much satisfaction, and the 
House owed him their thanks for bringing 
the subject before it aud the country. His 
noble Friend had, however, made a mis- 
take in his figures; but he (Sir Frederic 
Smith) did not wonder at that, considering 
the confused state of the accounts. He 
believed the accounts to be substantially 
correct, although it would appear that five 
millions of monev had not been accounted 
for as business men were in the habit of 
accounting ; he did not charge any disre- 
putable conduct on any one, but regarded 
the fact as owing toa blundering confusion, 
It appeared to him that it was advisable 
and easy to introduce a system by which 
the cost of each ship could be estimated 
and known. He Believed that there existed 
in the dockyards a difference of opinion as 
to the construction of ships, and their 
cost ? 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted ; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 
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THE MONUMENT AT WESTMINSTER, 
QUESTION. 


Cotone, FRENCH said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, If hig 
attention has been directed to the Mony, 
ment now in progress of erection at the 
entrance to Westminster School, and tg 
inquire if he has any power to prevent 
such erection ? 

Mr. COWPER: Sir, the answer to the 
question of my hon. and gallant Friend de, 
pends on the construction of an Act of 
Parliament. It appears that it was as, 
sumed that this work of art, being called 
a monument, did not come within the pray 
vision of that Act, which declares that no 
public statue shall be erected in a publig 
place without the written assent of the First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, | 
presume the subscribers to this monument 
had grounds for that assumption, though 
it might be urged on the other side that, 
as the monument consists of the statues 
of public personages, namely, four Sover 
reigns who especially favoured the school 
of Westminster, and St. George and the 
Dragon, it is not exempted from the opera 
tion of the Act. But, however that may 
be, supposing the promoters were incorrect 
in their construction of the Aet, I think if 
would be a harsh step on the part of the 
Commissioners of Works to remove the 
monument on that account. At the same 
time, I must say that if my assent had 
been asked to this monument I should 
have hesitated to sanction the extraordir 
nary incongruity of placing statues in the 
medigval style on a classical column. The 
incongruity has arisen frum the struggle 
which prevails in this House and elsewhere 
between the advocates of the Gothic and 
the advocates of the classical style, and 
I presume they came to a compromise, 
which like other compromises, has been 
less successful than @ frank adoption of 
either alternative. 


TRUSTEES OF CHARITIES BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Mr. SELWYN said, he rose to move a8 
an Amendment, that the Bill be committed 
on that day six months. The Bill appeared 
to him so objectionable in principle, 9 
dangerous and unjust, that he felt it his 
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to oppose it at every stage. He would 
wr os the objections he had urged to 


the measure on the second reading, though, 
if he might say so without presumption, 
he thought that those objections had 
not been met by any sufficient and valid 
answer. He wished to call attention to 
two circumstances which had occurred 
since the debate on the second reading. 
Qne was the general expression of a wish 
made on several occasions and in different 
uarters of the House that on questions 
likely to involve the elements of religious 
controversy, an attempt should at least be 
made to carry into effect a policy of com- 
mise and conciliation. Now he thought 
that those hon. Members who were in fa- 
your of such a policy should, considering 
the large measure of compromise and con- 
ciliation already passed in reference to en- 
dowed schools, show by their votes that 
they regarded that measure as at least 
worthy of a fair trial. But if it was to 
be treated, as it had been on a previous 
occasion, as an argument for further ag- 
gression, there would then be no encou- 
ragement for proceeding in a course of fur- 
ther concession, The second circumstance, 
to which he had alluded, was of a still 
more satisfactory nature, and proved the 
correctness of his assertion, that the pre- 
sent Bill, when properly understood, would 
be found to be as dangerous to the rights 
of the Dissenting communities, and as dis- 
tasteful to them as to the members of the 
Church of England. More striking evi- 
dence of that could not be afforded than 
by the fact that the Wesleyan Conference, 
representing more than one-third of the 
whole body of Dissenters, had by the 
unanimous vote of their committee re- 
solved on petitioning against the further 
pee of the present Bill; he could not 
oubt that a petition from such a body 
would be received with the respect which 
was due, not merely to their numbers, but 
to the exertions which they had made to 
relieve spiritual destitution at home, and 
to their numerous and successful mis- 
sionary enterprises abroad; and the cir- 
cumstance that their petition had been 
presented by him as one of the Members 
for the University of Cambridge was quite 
sufficient to show that he was right when 
he had stated that there were parts of 
the present measure which would rally 
upon one side all friends of religious 
education to whatever church, sect, or 
denomination they might belong. Upon 
the other side there were the political Dis- 





senters and their fitting organ, the Libera- 
tion Society, But he could not, with such 
allies and with such opponents, feel any 
doubt of the result, and he was confident 
that the small majority of seven for the 
second reading would be converted into a 
large majority against the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ this 


House will, upon this day six months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,’”’ instead thereof. 


Mr. BEECROFT rose to second the 
Motion. As the Bill before the House 
would in its operation be felt by several 
foundations in the borough which he had 
the honour to represent (Leeds), he had 
been desired by his constituents to oppose 
it. It might not, perhaps, be considered 
quite irrelevant to the important question 
now before the House if he ventured to 
allude in a very few words to two free 
schools in the neighbourhood of Leeds 
which would be seriously affected by this 
Bill. The first school to which he would 
refer was the free school at Bingley, in the 
West Riding. In 1838 was brought for- 
ward the question of the admissibility of 
Dissenters on the trust on the occasion of 
the trust having to be filled up. The 
question was brought before the Court, 
not on the ground of any doubt on the part 
of the Churchmen, but to satisfy the Dis- 
senters by an authoritative declaration of 
the Court that they were not admissible. 
And what was the decree (after argument) 
of the Vice Chancellor? With the per- 
mission of the House he would read it 
from the Act which he held in his hand-—- 

“‘ And it was also declared that the trustees se 
te be eleeted, and all future trustees, of the said 
charity estates, ought to be members of the Church 
of England as by law established.” 

The other school to which he begged to 
refer was the free school at Wortley, in 
the borough of Leeds. It was decided in 
November last by the Vice Chancellor that 
none but Churchmen were eligible as trus- 
tees of that school. Now, it so happened 
both these schools were founded by one 
who fought, and perhaps bled, for the 
cause of the King and Church, against the 
predecessors of those very persons to whom 
it was the object of the Bill to give control 
over his endowments. Might he ask the 
supporters of the Bill if such a person, 
could he now speak among us, could look 
with anything but disgust at such a per- 
version (as he would think it) of his 
charitable bequest? Nor were these soli- 
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tary instances where this Bill would go 
against the clear intention of the foun- 
der. Would any one acquainted with 
the history and feelings of the times 
for a moment suppose that the founda- 
tions of Edward VI. or of Elizabeth 
had any view but one with regard to reli- 
gious education? Would the proud noble 
of Henry VIII., the brilliant courtier of 
Elizabeth, or the loyal cavalier of the 
First Charles, look upon such a Bill as 
‘this as anything but a downright spolia- 
tion? He need not argue from such ex- 
pressions in the founder’s bequests, as 
“fear of God,” ‘Godly manner,” ‘Godly 
and discreet persons.”” There never had 
been more than one -opinion as to their 
meaning. Surely it would be but honest 
and fuir to leave to our courts of law, con- 
ducted as they are on the strictest princi- 
ples of equity, impartiality, and justice, 
to decide on the animus of the founder, 
and not by a rapacious and tyrannical act 
try and injure the Church even at all sa- 
erifice of truth and justice. That could 
alone be the object (no matter how mis- 
taken) of the Bill, and while he upheld 
the principles of religious toleration he 
was convinced that he should not aid that 
religious liberty which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite spoke much of, were he to support 
the Bill. He thought it his duty to oppose 
the measure, because he thought it was 
violently overturning the clear and ex- 
pressed wishes of the founders in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. He 
thought it most contemptuously reversed 
and set aside all known legal decisions for 
hundreds of years back. He thought it 
opposed to every known law of evidence, 
and he thought it in the majority of in- 
stances clearly subversive of everything 
short of a decisive negative on the part of 
the icuzcr. But, more than all, he op- 

sed it because of what he believed would 

the miserable consequences which would 
result if it were made law. For he could 
see but two results. There would be in- 
troduced confusion worse confounded by 
the stirring up of jarring and discord, of 
jealousy and strife, in hundreds of founda- 
tions where hitherto there had been, if not 
entire unanimity, yet at any rate harmony 
and good feeling. But its ultimate result 
would be still worse; it would, if he mis- 
took not, bring about an overthrow of all 
religious education, and would assimilate 
our schools to the common schools of Ame- 
rica, which had been found to be full of 
evil, the reports of which, as they reach 

Mr, Beecroft 
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us, showing the truth of the saying of that 
great man, the Duke of Wellington, * pig. 
sever religion from education, and yoy 
make men clever devils.” This he (Mr, 
Beecroft), was sure would never be the 
wish of the Parliament of a Christian 
country, and, therefore, as long as this 
House wished to support the cause of reli. 
gious education, it would refuse to receive 
the Bill before them. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he could not but 
express his astonishiment at the tone of the 
observations made on the other side of the 
House. lis hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University and his Se. 
conder appeared to suppose that they and 
their supporters monopolized all the re 
ligion and all the respectability of the 
House. He (Mr. Mellor) hoped that he was 
influenced by feelings of attachment to re- 
ligion as sincere as either of those Gentle. 
men in the support which he gave to this 
measure. The object of the Bill was simply 
to make eligible persons who might be 
chosen trustees on account of their fitness, 
notwithstanding their religious opinions, 
but it did not force Dissenters into the 
management of the schools. A trustee so 
elected would be as much under the control 
of the Court of Chancery, even though he 
should be a Disscnter, as his colleagues 
who happened to be Churehnen, while the 
constant litigation which, under the present 
law, prevailed—litigation, owing to which 
£3,000 or £4,000 out of the funds in ques- 
tion had, in many instances been expended, 
would be avoided. The Bill arose alto- 
gether out of the Ilminster School case, of 
whieh Lord Chelmsford himself, in pro- 
nouneing judgment, said that he regretted 
that the friendly feelings which had so long 
existed should be disturbed, and that the 
Court should have been called upon to put 
a legal construction upon the deed. fe 
certainly was surprised to hear such terms 
as audacious and tyrannical applied to 80 
simple a measure. Le did not suppose that 
the admirers of Henry VIII. or Charles I. 
would approve of the Bill, but he thought 
that was rather a mark of its excellence. 
Something had been said about toleration. 
He thought it was rather late in the day 
to use that word. He believed that now 
all persons were equal in the sight of the 
law, whatever might be their religious opi- 
nions ; and by this Bill that principle was 
simply applied. Its object was to enable 
the best men to fill the offices to which 
they were chosen, What special virtue 
was there ina Churchman? What wass 
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Churchman ? He had been described as 
«the best Churchman who subscribed to 
the most, believing the least.”” And were 
they to insist upon the appointment of such 
4 man as that in place of a conscientious 
Dissenter? The real test of the value of 
a man was his history and past conduct, 
and surely men who had a good character 
in that respect were the men who ought to 
be made eligible to be chosen to have su- 
pervision over schools. Then it had been 
said that the Bill would interfere with 
schools which had been Church schools for 
three centurics. That depended almost 
entirely upon an artificial presumption. 
Every school which was founded by a man 
who did not profess any particular religion, 
was supposed to be a Church school. This 
Bill did not really interfere with that pre- 
sumption. He assured hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite that they need not be alarmed that 
the Bill was brought forward in the in- 
terests of the Liberation Society. That 
was not the fact. But even if it were, 
would it not be judicious to put a stop to 
the scandals and litigation which were 
caused by the present state of the law ? 
He urged the House to agree to the Bill 
which indicated no hostility whatever to re- 
ligion ; and, having had some communica- 
tions with the Wesleyans with regard to 
it, he could affirm that they objected to the 
Bill because it did not include certain ex- 
ceptional provisions on the subject of their 
Sunday schools and chapels, which he con- 
sidered that it would be inconsistent with 
the scope of the Bill to introduce into it 
in their favour. 

Mr. HARDY said, he did not for one 
moment seek to impute to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea nor to the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who had just spoken un- 
worthy motives, but when he found them 
associated in dealing with the question 
before the House with the great advocates 
of the voluntary principle he could hardly 
avoid being reminded of the well-known 
saying, ‘* Noscitur a sociis.’’ The oppo- 
nents of the Bill were, he might add, 
accused of want of toleration, because of 
the objections which they offered to its 
enactment, but his own experience went 
to prove that the only person who had 
never of late years received toleration in 
that House was the Churchman. No one 
on that side had ever insinuated that the 
religious belief of Dissenters was not a con- 
scientious one ; but how different was the 
language which the upholders of the Bill 
directed against Members of the Church. 


VOL CLXII. [rnep sens. ] 
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They were usually spoken of by some hon. 
Members as if they could be animated by 
no sincere faith in the creed which they 
professed, That the contrary was the case 
was, however, proved by the fact that 
religious instruction was the primary object 
of almost every school founded by them. 
Nor was this confined to schools founded 
by Churchmen, but the denominational 
principle was mainly acted upon through- 
out England. If that position were a good 
one it seemed to him to be absolutely 
essential, in order that the unity and effi- 
cient working of those institutions might 
be duly promoted, that they should be 
managed by persons holding the same re- 
ligious tenets as the children for whose 
education they provided. It was all very 
well to say that a Dissenter better suited 
for that management by his general cha- 
racter and the estimation in which he was 
held by his fellow citizens than a Chureh- 
man whose reputation was not so good, 
might be found, but it should be borne in 
mind that the religion of the former, if he 
were really the excellent man he appeared 
to be, must be presumed to be pervaded 
by sincerity and earnestness; that he must 
be supposed conscientiously to condemn 
the doctrines of the Church from which he 
dissented, and that his views and objects 
must be regarded as in entire antagonism 
to the religious teaching in those schools, 
with a share in the conduct of which some 
hon. Members seemed so solicitious that he 
should be intrusted. It was, of course, 
true to say that there were Churchmen 
whose lives were not in conformity with 
the creed which they professed—few men’s 
lives were — but, then, so long as they 
were externally in communion with the 
Church, they must be looked upon as more 
interested in the maintenance of its doc- 
trines than those who, upon principle, were 
opposed to their extension. It was rather 
curious that those who were the loudest in 
proclaiming the voluntary principle should 
be ever trying the hardest to get at en- 
dowments. It was, indeed, contended that 
the operation of the Bill could do no 
harm, Lady Hewley’s case was an answer 
to that; but he should like to know 
what good it would effect? It was sup- 
ported, on the one hand, on the ground 
that it would prevent litigation ; while, on 
the other, it was argued in its favour that 
the trustees of schools—differing, be it 
borne in mind, in religious opinions, as in 
many instances must be the case—would 
be under the control of the Court of Chan- 
Z 
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eery. Now, whence he should ask arose 
the necessity for the proposed change in 
the law? How far was it proposed to 
carry the doctrine which the Bill embo- 
died? Was it intended to apply it to wills 
and instruments of that description ; thus 
providing that the real intentions of testa- 
tors might never be carried out at all? 
The arguments that had found weight with 
the Vesleyans ought to find weight with 
all other Dissenters. What said Mr. Per- 
ceval Bunting, in a correspondence with 
the hon. Member for Leeds on another 
subject, with respect to this Bill— 


“T have just read a Bill, which if I read it 
rightly, in a single clause redolent of mischief 
and injustice, proposes to enact that unless the 
deeds declaring the trusts of your chapel or of 
that belonging to my denomination in Brunswick 
Street have been so carefully drawn as to declare 
the contrary, the profession of the Roman Catholic 
religion shall not for the future be a disqualifica- 
tion for the trusteeship of either chapel. Where 
are we to stop?” 


If it was not expressly laid down in the 
deed relating to any proprietary chapel that 
the trustees were to be of a particular re- 
ligion they would be liable, instead of ortho- 
dox Evangelical trustees, to have trustees 
whose religious opinions were ever changing. 
For his own part, he objected to the Bill 
very strongly in itself; but he was still 
more strongly opposed to it viewing it in 
connection with all those other measures 
of a similar class, the discussion of which 
rendered Weduesday the most disagreeable 
day in the proceedings of that House. He 
should beg the supporters of such measures 
to pause in their career, and not to attempt 
to strip the Cliurch of that which lawfully 
belonged to it, and which it used for the 
best purposes. Having given them that 
advice, he should only add that he should 
cordially support the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Fricnd the Member for 
Cambridge. 

Mr. DILLWYN deprecated the language 
which had in the course’of the discussion 
been used by the opponelits of the Bill, as 
not tending to foster that spirit of concilia- 
tion which they professed to be anxious to 
promote. Language almost offensive had 
been applied to‘the hon. Gentlemen sup- 
porting the Bill, and they’were charged in 
a very broad manner with the most evil 
designs. No notice had been given to 
him of the opposition to his Motion for 
going into Committee on the Bill. The 
Bill having been fairly argued on tlie oc- 
casion of the second reading, after full 

Mr, Hardy 
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notice, the day for it having been, jn. 
deed, fixed by arrangement with the oppo. 
sition leaders, and having been then car. 


ried by a majority. He would put it 

then, to hon. Gentlemen opposite, whether 
it was, consistent with the usual practice 
of the House, or likely to promote harmony 
amongst Members, practically to impose 
upon the supporters of the Bill the neces. 
sity of carrying the second reading over 
again, and, as in this case, by attempting 
to take members by surprise? It was not 
until the orders of the day had been cirey- 
lated on the preceeding day that he learned 
that the Motion for going into Committeo 
was to be opposed, notwithstanding that 
he had taken every means to ascertain the 
intentions of his opponents. He had not 
come down that day prepared to argue the 
question upon legal grounds, for he had 
regarded the principle of the Bill as -- 

cognised. Still he should have no diffieun, 
in furnishing evidence as to the grievanco 
of the existing law. He, therefore, would 
express a hope that the House would not 
sanction the course taken by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridge University, 
but would at once pass to the considera- 
tion of the Bill in Committee. He denied 
that the Bill was one of spoliation, and as- 
serted that its only object was to do an 
act of justice to Dissenters. In reply to 
the appeal which had been made to him to 
point out the grievances which existed under 
the law as it now stood, he would refer to 
two cases which had recently arisen, one in 
the city of Exeter, and the other in the 
town of Tenterden, and which showed that 
the Church had of late years assumed an 
aggressive attitude towards the rest of the 
community. In the Exeter case, the ree- 
tor of the parish in which the foundation 
existed, although the trust deed expressly 
declared that the trustees should consist of 
“the chiefest of the inhabitants of the said 
parish,” had secured the appointment of 
gentlemen who were not only not among 
the chiefest of the inhabitants of the parish, 
but who were actually not inhabitants of 
the parish at all, and had persuaded the 
Charity Commissioners to set aside the 
names of another set of gentlemen, on the 
ground that some of them were Dissenters, 
although they were all inhabitants of the 
parish, and although he had himself in the 


first instance concurred in their appoint: , 


ment as trustees. In the Tenterden case, 
although there was some reason for be- 
lieving that the testator was himself a Dis- 
senter, and although it was quite certam 
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that one of the first set of trustees was a 
Dissenting minister, the clergyman of the 

rish had endeavoured to convert the 
foundation into a Church school, thereby 
ving rise to a vast deal of disturbance 
and litigation, and the matter had not yet 
been finally settled, though he believed a 
compromise more or less satisfactory was 
in course of being effected. He denied 
that he had ever joined in unprovoked at- 
tacks upon the Church, or that he had 
any wish to deprive her of the property 
which rightfully belonged to her. Since 
he had been in that House he had mixed 
himseif up pretty constantly in these so- 
called attacks on the Church. But what 
were those attacks? The questions of 
church rates, of the burial of Dissenters 
in consecrated ground, and of endowed 
schools, were the three most important 
questions he could at that moment call to 
mind. Jn the case of chureh rates the 
attack began on the part of the Church, 
and the same might be said with respect 
to the other two subjects. So far as he 
had seen the Chureh had ever been the 
assailing party, and all these measures 
were those of defence and not aggression. 
He regretted that the Church had assumed 
an insolent tone of superiority over the rest 
of the community, and earnestly desired 
that she should amend her services, aban- 
don all projects of aggression, and act in 
future with the humility and charity pre- 
scribed by her founders ; as by so doing 
she would best vindicate her own position, 
and would as he believed, soon find her- 
self recovering the ground which he was 
sorry to think she was fast losing in pub- 
lic estimation. He had no reason to be 
ashamed of his connection with the Libera- 
tion of Religion Society, which he had al- 
ways found to be fair, conciliatory, and 
trusted that the Church, instead of attri- 
buting the worst motives to others, would 
recognize the necessity of discarding a 
policy which was as injurious to herself as 
: was dangerous to the peace of the coun- 
ry. 

Lord ROBERT CECIL said, he re- 
gretted that the debate had become rather 
a defence of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down than a vindication of the Bill 
before the House. The hon. Member, it 
appeared, regarded the Liberatian Society 
as fair, moderate, and conciliatory. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought he 
had not used the word “moderate.” 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, he was 
sorry to say that his recollection differed 





from that of the hon. Gentleman; but he 
was glad to know that in his calmer mo- 
ments the hon. Member acknowledged that 
the Liberation Society was the reverse of 
moderate. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not ac- 
knowledge anything of the sort. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
take the liberty of advising the hon. Mem- 
ber, if he wished to earry either the pre- 
sent or any other Bill, not to give the 
House the impression that he was less mo- 
derate, less conciliatory, or less fair than 
the Liberation Society. The hon. Mem- 
ber had complained that sufficient notice 
was not given to him of the opposition to 
his Motion for going into Committee. Did 
the hon. Gentleman really suppose that 
any stage of a Bill which proposed to strip 
the Church of all her endowed schools, and 
the second reading of which was carried by 
a bare: majority of seven, would be allowed 
to pass undisputed? He could not say 
that the hon. Member had been fortunate 
or happy in the selection of his cases of 
grievance under the existing law. In the 
Tenterden case a clergyman of the Church 
wanted to do precisely that which the pre- 
sent Bill, if passed, would enable every 
Dissenting minister in the country to do— 
namely, to change the character of a trust, 
and thereby to create no end of confusion 
and bad feeling. But the accusation which 
seemed to have given most offence to the 
hon. Gentleman was that of rapacity and 
irreligiousness in education. How far was 
that charge justified by facts? Dissenters 
constantly asserted that they would not 
take advantage of their position as trustees 
to propagate their faith ; but he might ask 
whether that character of Dissenters was 
borne out by what was seen of them even 
in that House. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the Dissenting Members, as 
a rule, were restrained by no ordinary 
scruples, and left no stone unturned when 
they wished to effect a purpose, and that 
they never neglected an opportunity to as- 
sail the Church, to shorten her privileges, 
and to seize her property, and, directly or 
indirectly, to propagate their own tenets. 
That which the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield) was ready to do in his place 
every Dissenting Minister in every part of 
the country would do whenever an occasion 
presented itself. Such a course, no doubt, 
would be honestly taken as being in accord 
with their principles, but still it was a course 
which would be detrimental to the Chureh. 
What, then, would be the consequence when 
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Dissenters became trustees of schools ? 
Why that if Dissenters were admitted they 
could no longer exclude Roman Catholics 
from the trusteeship of those schools. And 
yet those who knew the ardour with which, 
in and out of season, Roman Catholics pro- 
pagated their faith would agree with him 
that no sincere and earnest Roman Catho- 
lie could be the trustee of a school with- 
out trying to colour with his peculiar doc- 
trines the teaching of that school. Other 
Dissenters would do the same, because 
they were honest men, dissenting from the 
Church, not merely to spite their neigh- 
bours, or because it was an amusement to 
dissent, but because they believed there 
was some error or falsehood in the Church 
which they were bound to rectify if they 
could, What, again, would be the effect 
upon the designs and intentions of tes- 
tators? Where the trust deed had left 
the matter in doubt—when nobody could 
say with absolute certainty what the tes- 
tator meant, and still less what he would 
have meant if he had lived at the present 
day—it might be taken for granted that 
one object which the testator could not 
have had in view was the teaching of a di- 
vided, mutilated, emasculated religion, such 
as would follow the introduction of Dis- 
senters into trusteeships. Dissenting trus- 
tees, by cutting off a little here and paring 
away a little there, would convert the reli- 
gion now taught in endowed schools into a 
sort of negative faith, presenting nothing 
plain to the eye or solid to the grasp, which 
to children would not be much better than 
no religion at all. He regarded the pre- 
sent Bill, therefore, as one of spoliation, 
not merely because it affected the property 
of the Church, but likewise because it ap- 
plied endowments to purposes which the 
testators would have least desired—to the 
teaching of a kind of vague philosophy, 
most hostile to a definite faith, and most 
certainly ruinous to the interests of true 
religion. It had been said, indeed, that 
few changes would follow the proposed 
alteration of the law, but those who knew 
the practical character of the hon. Member 
for Swansea would admit that he would 
not push forward his Bill with so much 
earnestness and zeal if he believed it 
would have no result. The Bill would 
operate extensively, not only because Dis- 
senters were honest men and anxious to 
propagate their faith, but also because 
there existed a society whose duty it would 
be to take care that it should not remain a 
dead letter, The Liberation Society took 


Lord Robert Cecil 





advantage of every loophole. Only a fort. 
night ago it put an advertisement in The 
Times exhorting every parish throughout 
the kingdom to oppose the imposition of 
churchrates to the utmost extent of its 
power. He was not going, of course, to 
discuss the churchrate question ; but the 
fact he had mentioned proved the utter 
recklessness of the Liberation Society in 
the means which it used and the passions 
to which it appealed. It did not care how 
much harmony it might destroy, how much 
wholesome Christian worth it might inter. 
rupt, how much confusion and ill-feeling it 
might create, if it could only advance one 
inch nearer the attainment of its own poli- 
tical designs. What it had done in the 
case of churchrates it would do in the cage 
of endowed schools. Let the House pass 
the present Bill legalizing the election of 
Dissenters to trusteeships, and it would 
throw a firebrand into every parish where 
there was an endowed school to be coutest- 
ed. The Liberation Society would issue its 
mandates, its professional agitators would 
be set in motion, no money would be spared, 
and every conceivable legal quirk and quib- 
ble would be employed in order to give the 
keenest possible edge to the weapon which 
Parliament was now asked to provide; and 
the result—the inevitable result—would be 
the destruction of pure religious teaching 
in every endowed school throughout the 
country. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
ask where the attempt had been made by 
Dissenters to touch property not belonging 
to them? What was the rapacity alleged 
against them? In his opinion the ques- 
tion was far less one of property than of 
prestige. The Dissenters did not seek to 
lord it over Churchmen, as Churchmen 
lorded over Dissenters, but they did claim 
to enjoy the same rights. Why not abo- 
lish the profane Declaration Test Act and 
get another put on the Statute Book, re- 
quiring every Dissenter to take off his hat 
in the presence of a Church of England 
man? This would be better than profan- 
ing the name of the most High as was now 
done—and then they would know what to 
do. The supposition seemed to exist that 
Dissenters were a very peculiar people. 
The noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) evi- 
dently thought that the term “ Chureh- 
man” implied a honester and a better 
man than a Dissenter— that he was 4 
superior and more moral man. A clergy- 
man so stated before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, but he admitted, it might 
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be, he was prejudiced. It was true that 
they wanted the church rates abolished. 
Was there any rapacity in that? Had 
there been no rapacity on the other sie ? 
Had distress warrants never been levied in 
the houses of Dissenters, and their fur- 
niture and even a sick man’s Bible, sold to 

y these rates? Had no rapacity been 
exhibited there ? Did any onc hear of Dis- 
senters oppressing any class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in their religious worship ? 
The noble Lord was very much displeased 
that Dissenters should be nominated trus- 
tees of a grammar school. Why, the 
Court of Chancery had nominated Dis- 
senters. In the ease of the Manchester 
Grammar School which had been founded 
bya Roman Catholic Bishop a complaint 
had been made of the bad management 
of the school by the trustees who were 
Churchmen, and a decree was obtained 
against them, and they were removed, and 
the Court appointed six Churchmen and 
six Dissenters as trustees—and the school 
was conducted in a business-like manner, 
and better than it had been before. He 
reminded the House that Dissenters had 
existed in England ever since Protestant- 
ism had existed, and they had always re- 
lied on their own efforts to maintain their 
institutions. They neither cared for nor 
wanted any endowments. It was a fact 
worthy of consideration that out of the 
25,000 places of worship that Dissenters 
had in Great Britain, only 100 or 200, and 
those were of old standing, had received an 
endowment, and even these were from pri- 
vate benevolence. In more modern times 
the Dissenters did not endow their places 
of worship, but trusted to the volnntary 
principle. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he must deny 
that there had been any understanding 
that no objections should be made to the 
Bill in its present stage. The hon. Mem- 
ber had introduced a Bill upon the same 
subject in 1859, when there was some- 
thing like a real grievance to be dealt 
with ; but that Bill, upon being referred 
toa Select Committee, was so changed— 
all the clauses and lastly the preamble 
being recast—that the hon. Member de- 
clined to proceed with it. In 1860 the 
hon. Member introduced another Bill, but 
failed to carry it; and, in the same Ses- 
sion, a Bill was passed by Lord Cran- 
worth which removed the real grievance 
that did exist, and permitted the children 
of Dissenting parents to receive the bene- 
fils of endowed church schools withdraw- 
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ing their children if they pleased from the 
religious instruction. But upon that very 
concession the hon. Member based his de- 
mand upon the present occasion, contend- 
ing that, as the children of Dissenters were 
now to be admitted to the schools, Dis- 
senting trustees should be admitted to look 
after their interests. The adoption of such 
a principle would not fail to eliminate all 
religious instruction from the schools. 
Upon a former occasion the hon. Member, 
when asked what was to be done when 
there was a difference among the hetero- 
genous trustees as to the nature of the 
religious teaching to be imparted, had re- 
plied, ** Let it be put to the vote.”’ But 
was it intended that the religious doctrines 
taught should be ever varying—fluctuating 
according as the majority of trustees adopt- 
ed one set of views or another? It was 
said that the foundations were in many 
ceases originally Roman Catholic, and had 
been transferred to the Church of Ing- 
land ; but that was no reason why the 
schools should be opened to every species 
of Dissenters. The religion of the coun- 
try was at that time Roman Catholic, and 
when it ceased to be so the schools as 
Chureh of England schools ceased to be 
so also, just as they would to-morrow be- 
come Roman Catholie schools again if the 
national religion became again Roman Ca- 
tholic. There was a more important prin- 
ciple involved in the Bill bearing on law 
rather than religion, and he appealed to 
the Government, and to the law officers of 
the Crown, to say what the effcet of it 
would be, Is a whole class of questions 
in litigation to be deprived of the ordinary 
rules of evidence which are still to be used 
in all other cases? A petition, unani- 
mously adopted by the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, had that morning been presented 
against the Bill, which that body had de- 
clared would endanger their own institu- 
tions. The right hon, Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe), who was not then present, 
was the only member of the Government 
who had spoken upon the subject, and 
upon a former occasion that right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Court of 
Chaneery ought to be allowed to exercise 
a discretion as to the eligibility of trustees, 
and that, as the children of Dissenters 
were admitted to the schools, Dissenters 
should be allowed to become trustecs. With 
such views he (Mr. Adderley) could not 
regard the right hon. Member as a safe 
Minister of Education, nor as one who ought 
to be charged as he was as tho Parlia- 
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mentary Charitable Trust Commissioners 
with the interests of all charitable trusts. 
The Bill itself was short, consisting only 
of one clause ; but of all Bills one-clause 
Bills were the most suspicious. They have, 
however, the advantage of immediate con- 
trast between the preamble and the Bill; 
and in this case the preamble referred to 
certain imaginary doubts for which the 
Bill enacted a certain legal violence. The 
hon. Member for Swansea had repudiated 
all connection with the Liberation Society; 
but he had unconsciously, perhaps, acted 
and spoken distinctly as their agent. To 
that society Churchmen were more in- 
debted, than to any other body in tlte 
kingdom. It had rendered the abolition 
of church rates impossible, and caused 
every subject which it had taken up to 
be regarded with disgust by the country, 
as nothing was so hateful to the English- 
man in general and to this House in parti- 
cular as a body, in a large and central 
town, secxing by noise, money, and agita- 
tion to represent itself as the organ of 
public opinion. 

Mr. BALL said, his speech would pro- 
bably be thought to tell one way, while 
his vote would be the other; but for that 
anomaly, if it existed, he could quote many 
precedents in that House. Ie must say 
he had been very much influenced by the 
representations of the Wesleyans—a very 
numerous and respectable body, always 
prominent in forwarding the religious wel- 
fare of the country. When that body in- 
trusted their petition to the hon, Gentle- 
man behind him it evinced a trust in him, 
notwithstanding the religious differences 
between them, which did them and him 
honour; and the statement of the Wesleyan 
body must have great weight in forming 
any opinion upon the subject, when they 
said that the measure was highly objec- 
tionable, and might admit trustees into 
their schools who were quite of a different 
persuasion to those who founded the en- 
dowment. He would not join in any dis- 
paraging remarks on the Dissenters. His 
impression was that if it had not been for 
the Dissenters the Church would not have 
been in anything like its present state of 
efficiency. He thought, however, that the 
Bill having been read a second time, and 
a division having been taken, the hon. 
Member for Swansea was justified in ask- 
ing the House to go into Committee, and 
he should support that Motion, though at 
the same time he admitted that he had 
some doubts as to the wisdom and pro- 
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priety of the measure, because he was 
afraid that a hostile feeling might be 
created among trustecs of charities, which 
he feared might drive many of those chari. 
ties into the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the hon. Member 
who had just spoken had offered a signal 
example of a speech going one way and 
the vote another. A speech more gon. 
demnatory of the measure he had never 
heard. What had been stated quite justi- 
fied the Amendment moved by the hon, 
and learned Member for the University of 
Cambridge. When an hon. Member said 
that between the second reading and the 
present stage of the Bill circumstances had 
come to his knowledge that induced him 
wholly to change his opinion of the mea. 
sure, the same reasons might have acted 
on other hon. Members also. It was, there- 
fore, quite legitimate to give those hon, 
Gentlemen an opportunity of expressing 
their changed opinions by their votes. The 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
had informed the House that he had re. 
ceived many communications since the Bill 
had passed its second reading, and he had 
referred to the case of the charities, one at 
Exeter, and the other in the county of Kent. 
The first case which the hon. Member had 
quoted did not bear much upon the Bill; 
but he (Mr. Henley) wished to refer to the 
one that had occurred in Kent. There 
a school had been built, partly by the aid 
of the National Society, but when it was 
completed, it was found that it was built 
upon land belonging to the Dissenters, 
Application was made to the Master of 
the Rolls, and his decision very properiy 
was that the school could not be held to be 
a Church school. At the last mecting of 
the National Society, at which he (Mr. 
[enley) was present, the case was brought 
forward, and they concurred in thinking 
that the Master of the Rolls had acted 
rightly. Why then, he would ask, should 
the attempt be made to deprive the Court 
of Chancery of the power of dispensing jus- 
tice? He thought the better way was to 
scotch evil at the head. He did not like 
to hear these cases argued in the interests 
of the Church or of dissent. He thought 
that such questions ought to be left to the 
ordinary Courts of Law for decision ; they 
would interpret justly the documents laid 
before them. The House should not at- 
tempt to meet special cases by a partial 
Bill. There should be no special exemp- 
tions from the law. Ile was very glad the 
hon, and Jearned Member for Cambridge 
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pad given them another opportunity of 
voting on the Bill. The whole difficulty 
arose from the House having, by the ‘‘ con- 
science clauses” of tho Bill of last year, 
admitted the children of Dissenters to en- 
dowed schools. Now, Dissenting trustees 
were demanded for the endowments. That 
was a warning how they took the first 
steps in questions of this kind. He felt the 
dificulty, because the governing body of 
schools ought to be of the same religious 
rinciples that were to be taught in them. 
I was a modern fashion to proclaim that 
young people were to have no principles ; 
but he hoped that theory would not spread. 
If children did not acquire religious princi- 
ples when they were young they would 
never get them at all. Ife had no faith 
in the principles acquired in after life. 
The governing body of a school ought to 
be sound ; if they mixed up principles as 
opposite as oil and vinegar the result 
would be the children would have no reli- 
gious education at all. He should heartily 
support the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend against going into Committee on 
the Bill. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that he had in- 
tended to support the Bill, but the discus- 
sion had had the effect of compeliing him 
tooppose it. He did not think the adyvo- 
eates of the measure had made out any 
ease. The greater part of the endowments 
were left to the Established Chureb, and 
Dissenters had no right to control them. 
It appeared to him that it would be a great 
evil to have the question of religious in- 
struction in the schools decided by a ma- 
jority of trustees. The only grievances of 
the Dissenters had been removed by the 
Bill of last year; they had nothing to com- 
plain of that made a sufficient ground for 
establishing a claim on these Church en- 
dowments. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he hoped that 
the example of the hon. Member who had 
just spoken would weigh with other Mem- 
bers who had acted upon mistaken views 
on this question. He rose, however, to 
complain that the Government had not 
afforded the House the assistance of the 
advice of the law officers of the Crown on 
4 measure that affected the institutions of 
the country and revolutionized the law of 
evidence. Suppose the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) wished to found 
& charity based on his hostility to the 
Church of England, but had not expressed 
his opinions in his will, when he was re- 
moved from the scene of his labours, what 
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would he think if the Court of Chancery, 
in construing that will, did not in order 
to ascertain his intent take into account 
evidence of the hon. Member’s opinions, 
life, and conduct? Why, it would be 
enough to make his ghost rise to rebuke 
it. If the language of an endowment was 
ambiguo..s, the courts of law interpreted 
it by reference to the usages of the time 
and the opinions of the testator. Now it 
was proposed that whenever nothing was 
distinctly said in the will or deed these 
rules of evidence should be overthrown, 
and principles of interpretation introduced 
that were contrary to reason and justice. 
He hoped the House would negative the 
Bill. 

Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 





Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 171; Noes 


200 : Majority 29 
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Wynn, Sir W. W. TELLERS. have to encounter a fierce opposition from 

Yorke, hon. E. T. anor Mr. Scotland and Ireland. If the Bill passed 
eecroft, Mr, her . * 

in its present shape, it would be possible 

Words added. for a man by marrying his deceased wife’s 

Main Question, as amended, put, and | sister to have a lawful wife in England 

d to, ; and another in Scotland ; for in Scotland 

Committee put off for sixn ths. the English wife, in such a case, would 


be no more than a concubine. That he 
MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. stated on the authority of Vice Chancel- 


lor Sir Page Wood. He appealed to the 
reaper Raa Scotch and Irish Members. He warned 
Order for Second Reading read. Scotch and Irish Members that if they 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES moved the | allowed the Bill to pass it might be ex- 
second reading of the Marriage LawAmend-| tended to their own countries, and he 
ment Bill. . hoped they would help him to throw it 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— | oyt, He did not intend to enter into the 
“That the Bill be now read a Second | Scriptural arguments in regard to the 
Time.” Bill, as such a discussion might be incon- 
Mr. HUNT said, he rose to nove the | venient in that House. He said that mar- 
following Amendment to the Motion:— —_| yiage with a deceased wife’s sister was pro- 

“That, in the opinion of this House, any mea- hibited by the : Jaws of this country on 
sure that would have the effect of placing the | the ground that it was contrary to the law 
law of Marriage, with regard to the prohibited of God, and in support of that view he re- 


s,on a different footing in different parts | fo). decision of the Lord Chan- 
Jie United Kingdom, would be highly incon | 7rre™ © the 


venient.” 





‘cellor in the recent case of Brook +. 
'Brook, Lord St. Leonards expressed a 
He took leave to say that his Amendment similar opinion, and it was decided that 
was addressed to those hon. Members who, | such marriages were contrary to the lew of 
agreeing with the principle of the Bill, England. A very large portion of the 
might yet be induced to think that it | people of this country were of the con- 
ought not to be carried out in its present scientious opinion that-they were contrary 
shape until the common opinion of the to the law of God. That such was the 
United Kingdom agreed with them ; and | case was shown by the petitions which had 
he ventured to urge that the clause which been presented, by the fact that the Lower 
provided that the Bill should not extend to' House of Convocation declared against 
Scotland or Ireland, would create such an these marriages with only two dissentients, 
anomaly that they had no right, for the | and that Scotland and Ireland were almost 
purpose of carrying out their views, to dis- | unanimously opposed to the measure. Those 
regard it. He did not intend to confine persons who did not take that view ought 
his remarks to the particular ground of ob- | to respect the conscientious opinions of 
jection pointed out by his Amendment, but their fellow-subjects, and not foree on 
in arguing the question generally it must the country a law which they believed to 
be understood that he had to presume the | be unscriptural. If the Legislature passed 
arguments which would be used in favour | a law which was opposed to the scriptural 
of the Bill, as the House had not been | and conscientious convictions of a large 
favoured with them during the present Ses- | majority of the people of England, all laws 
sion. It might be said that his Amend-| would be weakened and their authority 
ment was a question to be considered in impaired. One great argument which had 
Committee. But was that so? The Bill| been used in favour of former Bills was 
_ an important alteration of the that in hundreds of cases the law had been 
aw of marriage, to be confined in its opera- ‘broken, and, therefore, to prevent the law 
tion to one part of the United Kingdom. from being broken it was advisable to alter 
And why? Because its promoters well it, and that a great many persons were now 
knew that their only chance of carrying it | living in coneubinage with their deceased 
was by confining its application to one part | wives’ sisters. If that argument were to 
of the United Kingdom, and, having so | be allowed, Parliament ought to go a 
tar succeeded, to extend its operation to | great deal further, and marriages within 
fhe other parts, Without the limiting | the degrees not only of affinity but of con- 
clause they would have no chance of suc- | sanguinity, ought to be sanctioned. Then 
cess, for if they struck it out they would | it was said to be poor man’s question, 
\ 
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but he distinctly denied it. The cases 
where poor men had married their de- 
ceased wives’ sisters were very few. Owing 
to females in the lower walks of life 
marrying more frequently at an earlier 
age than those of the middle-classes, it 
it was not often that a poor man with a 
& family married the sister of his deceased 
wife. He would refer to the Commission 
appointed in 1847 to inquire into the sub- 
ject. Professional gentlemen were em- 
ployed by those who were personally in- 
terested in procuring the alteration of the 
law as proposed by this Bill, and they gave 
evidence of 1,648 cases that they had as- 
certained in which the law as they said was 
a hardship and it was found that out of the 
1,648 cases of this kind there were only 
forty labourers and mechanics who had 
formed such a connection. The fact was 
that it was an upper and middle-class ques- 
tion, for a poor man could rarely obtain the 
services of his deceased wife’s sister, and 
generally employed his own mother or his 
wife’s mother to look after his family. The 
House should remember that if they gave 
relief to hundreds by passing such a Bill, 
they would produce much greater social 
misery and inconvenience to thousands of 
the rest of the community. All that fa- 
miliar and pure intercourse between a man 
and his sister-in-law, to which at present 
no censure could attach, would be at an 
end; and in hundreds and thousands of 
cases women would be prevented by deli- 
eacy from taking charge of the children of 
their deceased sister. It was said that the 
sister of a deceased wife was the natural 
guardian of that sister’s children. Was 
she a worse guardian as their father’s 
sister or their father’s wife? And if she 
became a wife did she not at once become 
the injusta noverca, whose reputation was 
proverbial? If a man was permitted to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, why not 
her mother, her aunt, her neice, or her 
daughter by another husband? Where 
was the line to be drawn? And, taking 
the converse of the case, why should not a 
woman, then, marry her husband’s brother? 
He challenged the promoters of the Bill to 
answer that question. He objected to the 
Bill because he believed it was opposed to 
the conscientious opinion of a majority of 
the people of the country, and because he 
believed the social inconvenience it would 
eausc would be much greaier than the ad- 
vantages it professed to confer; and, lastly, 
because by the restriction of its operation 
to England only it would create a most in- 


Mr. Monckton Milnes 
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convenient anomaly. It was, therefore, a | 
Bill which the House had no business to 
sanction. 

Mr. KER SEYMER seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘in 





the opinion of this House, any measure that would 
have the effect of placing the Law of Marriage 
with regard to the prohibited Degrees, on a differ. 
ent footing, in different parts of the United King. 
dom, would be highly inconvenient,’ ”—ingtead 
thereof, 


Mr. PEASE said, that, judging from 
the petitions which had passed through his 
hands on this subject, he thought the ad. 
vocates of this change yested it upon moral 
and social grounds. He would not enter 
into the theological argument further than 
to say that, as far as Providence had given 
him the power to read the plain instrue. 
tions of the Bible, he could not see the 
law contained in it which prohibited those 
marriages. As to the moral part of 
the question those parties who were in 
favour of the Bill composed a large por- 
tion of the respectability and morality of 
the country. Their testimony ought to 
be regarded, and a consideration shown 
for their social interests. As to the ex- 
pediency of the Bill, what was founded 
upon a right interpretation of the Serip- 
tures, and was morally for the benefit of 
the community, must be expedient, and, 
therefore, he felt bound to give his sup- 
port to the Bill. He would refer the hon. 
Member who introduced the Amendment 
to some remarks which had been made on 
the subject by the late President of the 
Poor Law Board. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, that he had 
hoped that after the departure from the 
House of Mr. Stuart Wortley, who used 
to represent those gentlemen who were anx- 
ious to marry the sisters of their wives, 
they should have heard no more of this 
painful subject. A society had, however, 
been formed for the purpose of keeping 
alive the agitation. Constant advertise 
ments in Zhe Times and offices in Parlia- 
ment Street were expensive luxuries, and 
proved that the persons who composed that 
society were at any rate wealthy. These 
advertisements stated that those marriages 
might be contracted in Denmark, and would 
be viewed as legal in this country. Now, 
that was a mistake; and such statements 
had already occasioned considerable evils 
and disappointment. Who proposed this 
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iage law amendment? The only in- 
formation afforded on this point was by an 
advertisement signed by an M.A. and Hon. 
Seeretary. A society had now been form- 
ed for preserving the law, and its members 
at least were not ashamed of their names 
and of their organization. Their presi- 
dent was the Dean of Westminster; they 
had on their committee noblemen, gentle- 
men, and clergymen, and on two occasions 
they had met in Willis’s rooms large as- 
semblages of their countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, who had given an unanimous 
opinion against any alteration of the law. 
“Hear, hear!’’] He could understand 
that cheer. True, a few persons had been 
refused admission, but they were turned 
back by the detective police; and he did 
not suppose that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would wish that those who differed from 
them in opinion should have their pockets 
picked. Certainly the Marriage Law Re- 
form Association had been very fortunate 
in obtaining the services of able and elo- 
quent men in that House; but, somehow 
or other, they had not retained those ser- 
vices. Mr. Stuart Wortley, having been 
unable to get returned for an English con- 
stituency was elected for a Scotch county, 
and thereupon he ceased to advocate the 
cause of those who wished to marry their 
deceased wives’ sisters. So with the noble 
Lord the late Member for Norwich (Vis- 
count Bury), who took refuge with a Seotch 
constituency, and whose name no longer 
appeared on the back of the Bill. Pro- 
bably he would not even be found in the 
division lobby; and if the hon. Member 
(Mr. Monckton Milnes) should ever be so 
unfortunate—which God forbid !—as to be 
rejected at Pontrefract and have to seek a 
Scotch constituency, he too would abandon 
this great question of social justice and 
this poor man’s question. THe (Mr. Ker 
Seymer) refrained from entering into the 
religious arguments, not because they were 
abandoned, but because the House of Com- 
mons was of all assemblies in the world 
that the least suited for such a discussion. 
The more the question was considered, 
however, the more strongly did it appear 
that these marriages were opposed to the 
Word of God. Ile would certainly not go 
through the chapter of Leviticus, but he 
could only say that, if these marriages 
were not forbidden in it, neither were many 
other marriages of affinity and consangui- 
nity, and the rules there laid down were 
merely a string of unconnected and arbi- 
trary prohibitions. While he would not 
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deal further with the religious, he might 
be allowed to say a word or two upon the 
ecclesiastical question. In his opinion it 
would be very impolitic to place the law of 
the land in opposition to the law of the 
Church. Here was the “‘ Table of Kindred 
and Affinity, wherein whosoever are related 
are forbidden in Scripture and our laws to 
marry together.”” But if the Bill passed 
it would be necessary to insert here that 
such marriages were forbidden by Scrip- 
ture, but that some of them were allowed 
by law. For such a step there ought to 
be a strong necessity. If it were taken 
many persons would still be of opinion 
that these unions were opposed to the law 
of God; and clergymen would look upon 
parishioners who thus married as living in 
sin. These were only a few of the incon- 
veniences which would follow a change in 
the law. He had stated what was the opi- 
nion of the Church of England ; and the 
Church of Scotland, in the Scotch Confes- 
sion of Faith, laid down the law with par- 
ticular clearness, declaring a man might 
not marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer 
in blood than his own, nor the woman any 
of the husband’s kindred nearer than her 
own. It was said, ‘Oh, but the prohibi- 
tion is only one of councils, and canons, 
and Popes, and is not based on the 
Bible;’? but there was no church which 
cared less about councils, canons, or Popes 
than the Church of Scotland, which yet 
declared that in marriage consanguinity 
and affinity were identical. Again, he had 
heard it said, ‘‘ This is a Puseyite objec- 
tion.”” Well, if so, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Earl of Shaftesbur 

were Puseyites, as well as the whole Scote 

nation, which was absurd. With regard 
to the Roman Catholic Church, these mar- 
riages were for many ages considered con- 
trary to the law of God; and the first dis- 
pensation in respect to them was granted 
by the infamous Pope Alexander Borgia. 
But dispensations were now equally grant- 
ed to the marriage of an uncle and niece; 
and, therefore, the Roman Catholic Chureh 
on that question was no guide to them, 
although he believed that the Roman Ca- 
tholic population of the British Islands 
were strongly opposed to unions with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. It was said that these 
marriages were made illegal by Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act, but they had been always ille- 
gal, and were before that. time not only 
voidable but actually void. They were 
blamed for calling such marriages inces- 
tuous, but when so pertinacious an attempt 
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was made to procure a repeal of the law, 
it was necessary to call things by their right 
names. Nor could he in any way assent to 
the argument that as the law was not 
obeyed, therefore it ought to be altered. 
The fact was that the law had never had a 
fair chance. As Lord Campbell observed, 
the people had been taught that these mar- 
riages were lawful, and then the breaches 
of the law thus occasioned were brought 
forward as a reason for altering the law. 
The recent decision in the case of ‘ Brook 
v. Brook”? had, it was said, made many 
thousands of children illegitimate. But 
who made them so? Who sent these un- 
happy persons abroad by means of a lying 
advertisement, which declared that mar- 
riages with a deceased wife’s sister cele- 
brated in Denmark were valid here ? Many 
of the unfortunate women had, he was 
told, gone to the offices of the society, and 
complained there of the way in which they 
had been deteived. He deeply deplored 
their position, but he could not alter the 
law of England to please them. The fact 
that the law was only partially obeyed af- 
forded no good reason for altering it. As 
to the Commission which had reported, 
there never was a more one-sided one. A 
witness examined before it, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, said that he never met 
with a person out of Parliament who ap- 
proved the existing law. Where could the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) have lived, 
if that was his opinion? The hon. Mem- 
ber was now in Algeria, but there could be 
no impropriety in stating that that gentle- 
man’s sister had formed one of these mar- 
riages, and that the hon. Member sanc- 
tioned and even strongly advised it. That, 
perhaps, accounted for his views upon this 
question, for, under such circumstances, no 
well bred person would be likely to express 
to him a disapproval of such marriages. 
Instead of public feeling being in favour 
of a change in the law there was a stronger 
opinion against the change outside the 
House than in it. If they altered the 
law because it was not obeyed they must 
sanction polygamy, inasmuch as there was 
said to be more cases of bigamy in the 
country than of these marriages. Were 
they going to sanction polygamy and all 
intercourse between the sexes which they 
could not prevent? If so, the whole mo- 
rality of the country would be entirely de- 
stroyed. Had this been only a poor man’s 
question, they should never have heard of 
it; but clergymen who had made inquires 
could find no such cases among the poor, 
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and, if in Yorkshire they were of frequent 
occurrence, Yorkshire must be an exce 

tional district. Then, it was said that to 
forbid these marriages was an interferengs 
with natural right; but, if Parliament 
once went into the question of Natural 
right, he did not know where they would 
be landed. What right had the Legisls. 
ture to fix time and place and age with pe. 
gard to marriage? What right had they 
to say that a person should not marry un. 
til twenty-one without the consent of the 
parents? That was a clear invasion of 
natural rights imposed by the State for 
the good of society ; and the State for that 
end had a right to impose such restric. 
tions. Now could they trust to the in. 
fluence of civilization ; for instances had 
been known of highly civilized communi. 
ties who had permitted marriage between 
brothers and sisters of the half-blood, and 
other practices from which we shouli 
shrink with abhorence. It was said that 
a disconsolate widower turned to his wife's 
sister as the natural guardian of his chil- 
dren. But disconsolate widowers who mar. 
ried again did not seek guardians for their 
children, but wives by whom they might 
have another family. He thought that, 
instead of the children losing an aunt and 
finding a stepmother, it was much better 
for them to retain the aunt. Why, he 
asked, were the great majority of the peo- 
ple who obeyed the law to have their laws 
altered in order to meet the views of a com- 
paratively small minority? No one hada 
right to call on them for such a sacrifice. 
It was said that to sanction such marriages 
would not make the least difference as re- 
garded the whole nation ; but a letter from 
a clergyman showed that in the United 
States this innovation had brought about 
a change for the worse, had prevented the 
unreserved communication which formerly 
took place between a man and his sister-in- 
law, and, instead, had introduced a painful 
constraint ; and this gentleman added that 
the public mind had become alarmingly 
unsettled on the whole question of marriage, 
owing to the approval given in America to 
marriages of this sort. Then the example 
of Protestant Germany was quoted, but fo- 
reign Protestants had never furnished us 
with an example. Were we prepared to 
treat the Bible as they did, to spend the 
Sunday as they did, let our Government 
establish gambling places kept open the 
whole Sabbath, to give the facilities for 
divorce which existed in those countries, 
and to permit the marriage of an uncle and 
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niece by consanguinity ? Unless we were 
repared to do this the practice of foreign 
Protestant countries could be no guide to 
England. We had unhappily much vice 
and much crime to Jament in this country; 
put there was one thing in which we had 
no reason to envy foreign countries whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, and that 
yas the relations between husband and 
wife. The Bill itself was"in some respects 
better aud in others worse than former 
Bills. It did not impose upon the clergy 
the alternative of disobeying the law of the 
jand or the law of the Church, but it sent 
the parties to be married before the re- 
gistrar. But it was worse, inasmuch as 
legalized eu post facto the marriages of 
those persons who had wilfully broken 
the law of the land. It would lead to all 
sorts of complications by excepting from its 
operation Ireland and Scotland. Some 
time ago the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary, anticipating what was now the 
common practice of his colleagues of speak- 
ing against a Bill and voting for it, made a 
speech in which he stated distinctly that if 
the Bill passed it would be impossible to 
stop here. If they considered the case of 
the man they would have soon to consider 
the case of the woman. That was an irre- 
sistable inference, and it was because he 
believed that this Bill was but the com- 
mencement of a downward course of legis- 
lation, in which he believed it would be 
found impossible to stop, that he earnestly 
entreated the House to say with regard to 
this Bill, what had been said on another 
oceasion centuries ago, Nolumus leges Ang- 
li@ mutart. 

Sin MORTON PETO said, he was de- 
sirous of stating the views of Noncon- 
formists on this question ; they were abont 
half the population, and their opinions were 
entitled to be heard. They were so far 
as he could ascertain, generally in favour 
of the proposed change, and they asserted 
that there was nothing in religion or morals 
contrary to such marriages. With regard 
to the social aspect of the question, he 
looked at it as principally a poor man’s 
question. Ile did not know what it was 
with regard to the higher classes, to whom 
the hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House referred. He knew that among the 
people in his own employment the law was 
constantly violated; and he thought the 
hon. Gentleman could not have had much 
intercourse with the poor when he stated a 
contrary opinion. When a poor man lost 
his wife, and had five or six children to 
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look after, he naturally turned to the wife’s 
sister as the best guardian to place over 
them, and out of a feeling of gratitude 
eventually married her. This was the poor 
man’s view of the question. It was not 
what the rich might think of it with regard 
to their own position that the House should 
so much consider, but what was best for 
the largest number of the people—and on 
this account he should warmly support the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
had referred to a recent unanimous meet- 
ing which had been presided over by Vice 
Chancellor Weod. It was easy enough to 
have an unanimous meeting when all who 
were admitted shared the same opinions. 
He was anxious to attend the meeting, and 
he presented himself at Willis’s Rooms, 
but he was refused admittance, although 
he did not think there was anything in his 
appearance which should arouse the sus- 
picions of the detective police to whom an 
hon. Member referred. He was asked if 
he had a ticket? He said, “*No;’’ but 
he promised not to interfere. The door- 
keeper said, I am very sorry, sir, but I 
cannot admit you without a ticket,” and 
pointed out a notice to that effect in the 
advertisement of the meeting. He added, 
‘* Are you in favour of the society? He 
(Sir Morton Peto) replied that he could not 
say he was. ‘Then,’ replied the man, 
‘I cannot allow you to go upstairs.”” He 
(the hon. Baronet) had not the slightest 
objection to having meetings against the 
Bill, but let them not be paraded as having 
any particular bearing on the question as 
referred to as public meetings. The Dis- 
senters thought with him. They found 
nothing in the Divine word against these 
marriages, and nothing had made them in 
any way inexpedient. On behalf, there- 
fore, of the Nonconformists of England he 
called on the House to read the Bill a se- 
cond time. 

Mr. LYGON said, that he was able to 
say of his personal knowledge that tickets 
had been sent to the secretary of the 
Marriage Law Association, and it was, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman’s own fault 
if he had not provided himself with the 
ordinary means of admission to a public 
meeting. Reading over the Report of the 
Petitions Committee he had come across 
a curious petition, presented only three 
years ago to the House, which had not 
been printed nor noticed at the time in 
any way. It seemed-so germane to the 
present mattcr that he would read it to 
the House. It professed to come from 
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the communicants of a sect of Protestant 
Dissenters in the Royal burgh of Dundee. 
It began by setting forth— 


“That the sect whereof your petitioners are 
members believes that there is Scripture warrant 
for the continuance of the family institution as it 
existed in patriarchal and Jewish times—namely, 
the state in which the head of a family may have 
one or more wives. That your humble petitioners 
do not adopt such a principle from any other than 
the purest and most enlightened motives, and be- 
cause they believe it to be in accordance with the 
Word of God ; and, further, that your petitioners 
so long as they are resident in this land, and sub- 
jects of the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
never will attempt contravention of its laws. 
That your petitioners would, nevertheless, re- 
spectfully state to your honourable House that 
they feel it to be a grievance that they should, by 
the laws of this well-governed realm, be debarred 
from exercising their rights of living in confor- 
mity to the dictates of their conscience ; and that, 
while not wishing to impose their views on others, 
they yet think that others should allow them to 
live in conformity with their own views, and not 
impose their views on them. That your petition- 
ers would call the attention of your honourable 
House to the fact that the prayer of this petition 
is not without precedent in Her Majesty’s do- 
minions—that is to say, Her Majesty’s colonies, 
for that the Natives of India and other un-Chris- 
tian subjects of Her Majesty, are permitted to 
have more wives than one. That your petitioners 
regretted to observe that the Bill which your 
honourable House passed into a law in your 
last Session for the better-regulation of the laws 
of divorce and matrimonial causes, did not con- 
tain any such provision as would meet the peculiar 
case of your petitioners.” 


They then went on to pray— 


“ Your honourable House to pass a law to re= 
move these wrongs, by providing that if a man, 
the husband of one wife, shall present himself be- 
fore a magistrate, and solemnly swear that his 
conscience believes the lawfulness of the Divine 
institution of polygamy, and he therefore wishes to 
marry another wife or other wives, the magistrate 
shall be empowered to issue a licence for the cele- 
bration of such marriage, which shall be a legal 
marriage, according to the law of this country, 
and the issue thereof legitimate; your honour- 
able House annexing to the said law such provi- 
sions as your honourable House, in your wisdom, 
shall think fit and necessary to prevent its abuse. 
That thereby your honourable House will right 
the wrongs of a considerable ber of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and approach one step nearer to 
absolute perfection in legislation.” 


That was exactly the train of reasoning 
used by the advocates of this Bill. They, 
in like manner, deny that the permission 
they seek was forbidden in the Bible; they 
allege the purity of their motives, and they 
dwell on the grievance to which they are 
subjected in not being permitted to act on 
their own conscientious opinions. If any 
one had intended to indite a pungent sa- 
tire on the proceedings of the Marriage 
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Law Association he could not have done 
it more neatly or concisely. Nothing cer. 
tainly could exhibit in a clearer zight the 
legitimate consequence of the arguments 
used in behalf of this measure. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he was almost jp. 
clined to suspect that the hon, Gentlemay 
from the gusto with which he had read the 
petition to which he had referred, mugs 
have had some hand in its concoction, But 
that petition was presented either in earnest 
or in fun. If it were in earnest it eyj- 
dently proceeded from the body called Mor. 
monites, and it was hardly worthy of the 
serious matter in hand to impute to those 
who were in favour of the Bill that they 
were as wrong and erratic in their notions 
as the Mormonites. If it were in fun it 
was still less a subject for introduction on 
the occasion of the discussion of so serious 
amatier. Having given long and anxious 
consideration to the subject, he had come 
to the conclusion that the present law was 
inexpedient, and that it ought to be alter- 
ed. The religious ground had almost en- 
tirely been given up by the opponents of 
the measure. Even Vice Chancellor Wood, 
in his recent pamphlet, did not lay much 
stress upon it, and all he would say upon 
it, therefore, was that he did not believe 
there was anything in Scripture to con- 
demn them, It was not simply calling 
these marriages by the ugly name of in- 
cestuous which would make them so, By 
incestuous he had always understood that 
against which the feelings of the great ma- 
jority of men revolted, or which was clear- 
ly forbidden by Scripture--but these mar- 
riages did not come within either of those 
categories. To say that the law had not 
had a fair chance was simply to affirm that 
it had not recommended itself to the feel- 
ings of the people, and, therefore, they had 
attempted to get rid of it. Had the corn 
laws a fair chance? For forty years we 
had kept up that great grievance, and it 
might equally in that case be said that the 
law had never a fair chance. The hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker Seymer) 
said if they altered the law in this respect 
they might as well have a Bill to allow bi- 
gamy ; and the hon. Member who last ad- 
dressed the House said they might as well 
introduce a Bill to legalize polygamy. But 
was it so? There were a million names 
to petitions in favour of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, whereas there had 
been but one petition in favour of poly- 
gamy, and not one in favour of bigamy. 
It was, therefore, an insult to the people 
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of England to say that those who were in 
favour of these marriages were also in fa- 
your of bigamy and polygamy. He freely 
admitted that in this country there had 
heen many cases where it had been a great 
blessing to a man on being deprived of his 
wife to be able to have her sister in his 
house to occupy her place, to take care of 
his children without any scandal, and he 
further admitted that this freedom would 
be impaired by the passing of this Bill— 
but he had taken pains to ascertain what 
was the feeling and practice in foreign 
countries where these marriages prevailed, 
particularly in Norway, and he found that 
there a sister-in-law could take the place of 
the mother with as little scandal as in this 
country. But if in making the proposed 
change they would lose something, society 
would also gain something. They would 
get ril of the concubinage which now ex- 
isted toa great extent. The pamphlet of 
Vice Chancellor Wood, issued by the Mar- 
riage Defence Association, admitted the 
fact. It stated that among 40,000 people 
in the parish of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, there were three couples who 
acknowledged they had contracted these 
marriages. He thought this was no cri- 
terion for judging of the actual number, 
as there might be many living in that state 
who would not like to disclose the fact to 
a Vice Chancellor, or any other gentleman 
making the inquiry. But, taking it as the 
basis for a calculation, three marriages 
among a population of 40,000 would give 
them 1,500 for the whole country; so that 
they had 3,000 people who married in this 
way, or lived together unmarried contrary 
tothe law. It might be said that people 
who violated the law were not entitled to 
sympathy ; but was no sympathy to be felt 
for their children, who were in no way to 
blame. Surely they had a right to some 
consideration. The less they bastardised 
childzen the better, and, therefore, he 
should give his cordial support to the Bill, 
and hoped it would pass into law. 

Mrz. WHITESIDE. said, that no one 
knew better than the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down that 
the highest legal authorities had pro- 
nounced a strong judgment against the 
principle of this measure. At the time 
of the Reformation the marriages in ques- 
tion were declared to be null and void. 
Afterwards an opinion grew up that they 
were only voidable; and that state of 
things remained down to 1835, when Lord 
Iyndhurst’s Bill, while confirming past 
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marriages, declared that thenceforth such 
marriages should be void ; in other words, 
re-enacted the ancient law of Henry VIII. 
After that law had passed persons went 
abroad to get married in countries where 
these marriages were legal; but the House 
of Lords had recently decided in the case 
of Brook v. Brook that persons thus tem- 
porarily changing their domicile did not 
get rid of the incidence of the English 
law. He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that the House would pass the Bill. 
Though we were supposed to live in an 
united emipre, and the law of marriage was 
the foundation of our social existence, Ire- 
land or Scotland were excepted from the 
Bill. There was to be one law of marriage 
for England, and a totally different law for 
Ireland and Scotland. A man was to be 
married in England, and unmarried in Ire- 
land or Scotland; and a child legitimate 
in one country was to be illegitimate in 
the other two. He was sorry the law 
officers were not here, they were sometimes 
present when there was no need of them 
and absent when their presence would 
have been desirable. The Government 
generally scemed to have abdicated its 
functions on Wednesdays and let the House 
of Commons do what it liked on those 
days with the laws and institutions of the 
country. Certainly there were many ques- 
tions—the one before them among others 
—which were in much safer keeping in 
the hands of the House of Commons than 
with the Government. But surely on a 
question of that sort the great legal officers 
ought to be present to inform the House 
what would be the effect of the Bill on 
the laws of inheritance. A great legal 
authority had said it was necessary, in 
order to perfect the union of marriage, 
that the husband should take the wife’s 
relations in the same degree to be the same 
as his own; and the wife vice versa. If 
they were to be the same persons as were 
intended by the law of God they could 
have no difference in relations; and, by 
consequence, the prohibition touching affi- 
nity must be carried as far as the prohibi- 
tion touching consanguinity; and when 
they considered who were prohibited from 
marrying by the Levitical law, they must 
not only consider the mere words of the law, 
but the fair and just inference that might 
be drawn from them. Chapter XVIII. 
of Leviticus must, therefore, be expound- 
ed in the same way as in the table of de 
grees of the Reformed Church with regard 
to incest. Blackstone said the canonical 
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disabilities were either grounded on the 
express words of the Divine law, or con- 
sequences plainly deducible from them. It 
was for those, therefore, who sought to 
set aside the law to adduce adequate 
reason; and that he thought had not been 
done. The great argument advanced in 
favour of the Bill was that it was habit- 
ually broken, but he could not accept that 
as a reason for a change in the law. That 
men disobeyed a law which was clearly 
expressed was only a proof that they 
would disobey any law,.and not that the 
law should be repealed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had told them of a 
Norwegian friend who did not understand 
the usages and customs of this country. 
Did he ever find any gentleman abroad 
who did? He had himself tried to ex- 
plain to a foreigner our system of trial by 
jury, but when he mentioned the sheriff 
and the jurymen the foreign gentleman 
exclaimed, “‘God be thanked we have no 
such thing here. We have no sheriff to 
summon jurymen, and no jurymen fit to 
try a cause.”” When he heard that other 
countries did not agree with us, it was 
proof to him that they were in the wrong 
and that we were in the right. It did 
not satisfy him that our ancient laws were 
founded on mistake, but that foreigners 
should study our laws and imitate them. 
But how had the Chamber of Turin settled 
the law of marriage? He quoted from 
the Quarterly Review— 


Marriage Law 


“Tt is well worthy of remark that this law ap- 
pears to rest on the same basis as our own. Its 
prohibition limits to the ding and d d 
ing degree. It makes no difference between the 
two sexes. It treats affinity as consanguinity, 
spurious as legitimate relationship, and forbids 
dispensations.” 





Therefore, if they looked to a country 
which had achieved freedom, and would, 
he hoped, preserve it by its moderation 
and wisdom, they found that it had adopt- 
ed our law, and thus shown its own 
good sense and the good sense of the 
law itself. An argument was founded 
upon the number of petitions which had 
been presented in favour of the Bill. But 
a letter had been printed in the Clerical 
Journal, and never been contradicted, 
quoting from a circular signed J. Stan- 
bury, who begged to be informed whether 
the gentleman to whom the circular was 
addressed would give his aid, and offered 
£2 2s. for 400 signatures, the society find- 
ing the forms, papers, &c. Petitions of 
that kind would not induce Parliament 
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to-allogate a law of vast consequence to 
the country, unless the objection to it 
were founded in reason and Christianity. It 
was said that the opponents of the Bill had 
abandoned the religious part of the question 
It was not so, but in deference to the feel. 
ings of the House they had not entered 
into those arguments. A few words briefiy 
conveyed the opinion of a Bishop remark. 
able for his moderation—the Bishop of St, 
Asaph, who said he had formerly some 
doubts upon the matter, but after most 
anxious consideration his opinion was that 
these marriages were forbidden by the law 
of God. In the edition of the Scriptures 
by Low, Whitby, and others chiefly read 
by the masses, it was laid down for their 
edification and instruction that these mar- 
riages were forbidden, because persons who 
were wont to live together would be sorely 
tempted to lewdness one with another if 
their marrying together were not severely 
forbidden. In Scott’s edition of the Bible 
the note showed fully and clearly that 
these marriages were forbidden by the 
principles of Christianity. If, with these 
warnings, people would form these mar- 
riages against the law of the land, his 
answer to the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was that they must 
take the consequences. They were ap- 
pealed to on behalf of the children; but, 
because in some countries illegitimate 
children were made legitimate by the sub- 
sequent marriage of their parents, would 
the hon. and learned Gentleman have them 
alter the ancient law of inheritance in 
England? Upon the social question he 
would ask the advocates of this change 
what was the opinion of the women of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. He hesi- 
tated not to say that they were in the 
mass opposed to that mischievous Bill, 
and in giving that opposition they furnish- 
ed the strongest of all arguments against 
its adoption. As the Bill would make one 
law for England and another for Ireland 
upon a vital question, and as it had not 
been shown how property would be effeet- 
(ed, he submitted that it was unsafe, that it 
was not justified by expediency, that it was 
contrary to the principles of Christianity, 
that it was clearly contrary to the law of 
the land, and, therefore, that it ought not 
to be adopted by that House. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
was astonished that the right hoa. and 
learned Gentleman, fresh from his recent 
experience and his recent triumph, should 
insist on parity of law between England 
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nd-Ireland. When Ireland had a register 
of marriages and the law was in conformity 
with that of England, the argument that 
the Bill did not apply to Ireland might 
have some bearing upon the question. He 
asserted that public opinion in favour of 
the Bill was increasing, and he believed 
that petitions would accumulate until even 
the night hon. and learned Gentleman was 
convinced that such an opinion did gene- 
rally prevail, because this was a country 
in which they were not in the habit of 
putting restrictions on the intimacy of 
ivate life. There was nothing in the 
its, the life, or the religion of the Eng- 
lish people why there should be imposed 
on them a penal statute totally different 
from that which was imposed upon all 








other Protestants in every part of the 
world. The austere Puritans of America 
did not impose such a restriction, and an 
American citizen of eminence said the Pro- 
testants of England were inflicting a deep 
injury and insult by presuming as they 
did by this restriction that they alone 
could interpret Scripture. When hon. 
Members talked of incestuous unions, they 
should [remember that they were talking 
of the union of the people with whom they 
had daily intercourse and whose society 
they were glad to enjoy. They might 
postpone the change, but their children 
would be as much astonished at such a 
prohibition as they were at the celibacy of 
the Catholic clergy or any other restriction 
which the advancement of civilization had 
declared to be unnecessary. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

__The House divided :—Ayes 172; Noes 
177; Majority 5. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, any mea- 
sure that would have the effect of placing the Law 
of Marriage, with regard to the prohibited De- 
grees, on a different footing in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, would be highly incon- 
venient.’ 


List of the Ayes. 

Adair, H. E. Atherton, Sir W. 
Adeane, H. J. Ayrton, A. 8. 
Agnew, Sir A. Bailey, C. 
Alcock, T. Baines, E. 
Antrobus, E, Ball, E. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Baring, T. 
Ashley, Lord Baring, T. G. 
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Barnes, T. Headlam, rt. hon, T. E. 
, M. T. Heneage, G, F. 
Baxter, W. E. Herbert, rt. hon, H, A. 
Bazley, T. Holland, E. 


Beamish, F. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Beamount, S. A. 
Biggs, J. 

Black, A. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Botfield, B. 

Brand, hon. H. 
Beight, J. 

Briscoe, J. I. 
Bristow, A. R. 
Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, H, A. 
Buckley, Gen. 
Butler, C. S. 

Butt, I. 

Calthorpe, hn.F.H.W.G. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, Col. 

Clive, G. 

Coke, hon. Col. 
Coningham, W. 
Crossley, F. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Col. F. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elphinstone, Sir J. D. 
Enfield, Visct. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, W. 

Ewart, J. C. 
Fenwick, H. 
Fitzwilliam, hn, C.W.W. 
Foley, J. H 

Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, C. S, 
Fox, W. J. 

Freeland, H. W. 
Gard, R. 8, 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gifford, Earl of 
Gilpin, C. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Glyn, G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. P, 
Gurdon, B. 

Gurney, J. H. 
Hadfield, G. 
Hanbury, R. 
Hankey, T. 
Hardcastle, J. A, 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, rt.hn. Sir W.G. 
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Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Capt. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C, 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe,rt.hn.SirW.G.H. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Col. 
Knatchbull-HugessenE. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawson, W. 
Layard, A. H. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lee, W. 

Locke, J. 

Lysley, W. J. 
Mackinnon, W. A, 
Malins, R. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Mellor, J. 

Mills, T. 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monson, hon, W. J. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Morris, D. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norris, J. T. 
Onslow, G. 

Owen, Sir H. O. 
Padmore, R. 

Paget C. 

Paxton, Sir J. 
Peacock, G. M. W. 
Pease, H, 

Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Col. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Pryse, E. L. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Raynham, Visct. 
Ricardo, O. 
Roupell, W. 
Russell, A, 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Scholefield, W. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, H. B, 
Sidney, T. 

Smith, J. B. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smyth, Col. 
Somerset, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stansfeld, J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thompson, H, S. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon, F. J. 
Tollemache, J. 








Bunbury, Capt. W. B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Caird, J. 

Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cartwright, Col. 
Cave, S. 

Cavendish, hon. W. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cayley, E. S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 

Clive, hon. G, W. 
Close, M. C. 

Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. 
Cogan, W. H. F. 
Cole, hon. H. 

Collins, T. 

Cubist, G. 

Curzon, Visct. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Deedes, W. 

Dickson, Col. 

Du Cane, C. 

Dunbar, Sir W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunlop, A. M. 
Dunne, Col. 

Dunne, M, 

Du Pre, C. G. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Estcourt,rt.hon.T,H.S. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Gallwey, Sir W, P. 


Hervey, Lord A. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holford, R. 8. 
Holmesdale, Visct. 
Hood, Sir A. C. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, hon. H. B. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, Major C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Leslie, W. 

Lindsay, hon. Gen. 
Longfield, R 

Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon, F. 
M‘Cormick, W. 
MacEvoy, E. 
Mackie, J. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 


Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 


Miles, Sir W. 
Miller, W. 

Mills, A. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 


Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 


Mundy, W. 
Mure, D. 
Naas, Lord 
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Turner, J. A. Willcox, B. M‘G. Newport, Visct. Talbot, hon. W. C, 
Villiers rt, hon. C. P. Williams, W. Nicol, W. Thynne, Lord E, 
Vivian, H. H. Wrightson, W. B, North, Col. Thynne, Lord H. 
Vyner, R. A, Wyvill, M. Northcote, Sir S. H. Torrens, R, 
Watkins, Col. L, Packe, C. W. Tottenham, C. 
Westhead, J. P. B. TELLERS. Pakenham, Col. Traill, G. 
Whalley, G. H. Milnes, Mr. M. Parker, Major W. Trefusis, hon, C. H, R, 
White, J. Buxton, Mr, Patten, Col. W. Upton, hon. Gen. 
Paull, H. ones, Mong 
: Pevensey, Visct. Verner, Sir W. 
List of the Nozs. Phillips, G. L. Walcott, Adm. 
Adderley, rt. hon, C.B, Garnett, W. J. Puller, C. W. G. Waldron, L. 
Astell, J. H. George, J. Quinn, P. Walker, J. R. 
Baillie, H. J. Getty, S. G. Ridley, Sir M. W. Walpole, rt. hon. §, H, 
Baring, H. B. Gordon, C. W. Rolt, J. Walter, J. 
Barrow, W. H. Gore, J. R. O. Rowley, hon. R. T. Watlington, J. W. P. 
Barttelot, Major Graham, Lord W. Salt, T. Wemyss, J. H. E. 
Bathurst, F. Greenall, G. Sclater-Booth, G. Whiteside, rt. hon. J, 
Beach, W. W. B. Greville, Col. F. Scully, V. Whitmore, H. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. Grogan, Sir E. Selwyn, C. J Wickham, H. W. 
Bernard, T. T. Haliburton, T. C. Seymer, H. K Wyndham, hon. H. 
Blake, J. Hamilton, Major Seymour, Sir M Wyndham, hon. P, 
Bond, J. W. M‘G. Hanbury, hon. Capt. Shirley, E. P Wynn, Col. 
. Bovill, W. Hardy, G. Sibthorp, Major Yorke, hon. E.'T. 
Brady, J. Hardy, J. Smith, A. 
Bramston, T. W. Heathcote, Sir W. Smith, S. G. TELLERS. 
Bridges, Sir B, W. Henley, rt. hon. J. W. { Somes, J. Hunt, Mr. 
Brooks Hennessy, J. P. Stanhope, J. B. Hubbard, Mr. 


Stuart, Lt.-Col. W. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 18, 1861. 


Minutzs.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Lauderdale after the Death of his Brother. 
Pusuc Bru.—1* Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) 
Act Amendment. 
Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund (£3,000,000); 
Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny ; Exchequer Bills. 


SUBDIVISION OF DIOCESES BILL. 
MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp LYTTELTON moved that this 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Tue Bisnop or CARLISLE: When last 
this Bill came before your Lordships’ House 
I found myself in the singular position of 
voting against it, alone of all the Episcopal 
bench. I by no means repent that vote. 
But I do not now rise for the purpose of 
opposing the Motion of the noble Lord. All 
I desire to do is to impress upon your 
Lordships the importance of care in select- 
ing the proposed Committee and jealousy 
in scrutinizing the result of its labours. 
For, my Lords, there are two parties — 
parties they may be called —who desire 
the extension of the Episcopate. There 1s 
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who think that recent legislation 

~oang he whole, been successful in its 
eforts to place the ecclesiastical machinery 
of our Church in good working order— 
that, what with the improved moral tone 
of the clergy and the efficient aid rendered 
py archdeacons and rural deans, there are 
but few dioceses which are beyond the 
ers of a Bishop of average ability and 
They think, however, that there 

are still left a few cases of unwieldy dio- 
cesee—Durham, Exeter and London have 
been named—in which a still further ad- 
justment is required in order to complete 
which has been so well begun. Now, had 
the noble Lord’s Bill merely proposed to 
carry out the views of this party, I should 
have heartily voted in its favour—knowing 
that there will be a limit to its operations 
and a limit to its duration. But there is 
another party, of which I wish to speak 
with all respect. It appears to think that 
the panacea for all the moral and social 
ills of our country is to be found, not in 
the extension, but in the multiplication of 
the Episcopate. Of that party the most re- 
cent manifesto is to be found in a pamphlet 
which was sent to me and was probably 
sent to many of our Lordship’s before the 
first reading of the noble Lord’s Bill. It is 
written by a learned and excellent clergy- 
man, Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of West- 
minster. To what an extent that pamphlet 
proposes to multiply Bishops your Lordships 
may see by referring to a single instance. 
Differing as I do from the right rev. Prelate 
in many important points I have notwith- 
standing been. in the habit of looking at 
the diocese of Oxford as one which was 
well governed. The requirements of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s pamphlet would necessitate 
its subdivision into four dioceses at least. 
Now, my Lords, is it for the good of the 
Church and of the country that such a 
multiplication of the Episcopate should 
take place? One argument against that 
multiplication will be found in the altered 
status of the Bishops. That argument is 
one better urged by a lay Member of the 
House than by one of the Episcopal bench. 
It was well handled by the Earl of Derby 
in the last debate. Still I will say thus 
much, that I am sure that there is not a 
member of that Bench who would not 
gladly descend from the social position in 
vhich the Constitution of the country has 
placed the Bishops if it were really for the 
good of the Church and nation. The 
question is whether it is for the good of 
he Church and natjon that it should be 





so? Look at the matter in another point 
of view —as it affects the status of the 
clergy. In proportion as you multiply 
Bishops, in the same proportion do you 
withdraw them from the censorship of pub- 
lic opinion. In the same proportion do you 
increase the need of that censorship, for 
you increase their opportunities of inter- 
meddling with the clergy. The views I 
entertain on this point have been so well 
expressed by a right rev. Prelate whom I 
regret not to see in his place to-night that 
I will venture to read his remarks made 
in relation to the proposed separation of 
the now united dioceses of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 


“If the sphere of a Bishops labours be lessened 
to such an exent as to enable him with case to 
watch in minute detail the ministrations of each 
individual pastor, there will be, I think, great 
danger lest the activity and energy of the Bishop 
degenerated into injudicious and mischievous 
meddling ; and lest the zeal and decision of cha- 
racter of the clergy manifest themselves in 
many instances in a defiance of E.piscopal autho- 
rity. For whilst many of less vigorous mind 
would become mere echoes of their Bishop’s 
opinions, those of more independent thought and 
action would resent with indignation any attempt 
to control them. I cannot but deem it a great 
blessing, in the present state of theological opinion 
in the Church of England, that a bishop’s diocese 
is large enough to give full scope to his energy, 
while there is no danger lest his activity should 
interfere with the usefulness of others, and that 
he is enabled, without any compromise, to prove 
himself a friend, a councellor, and a zealous en- 
courager of all those who are engaged with him 
in extending the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


Such, then, are the plans of the party to 
which I refer, and such will be the effect 
of their being carried into execution. I 
do not hesitate to connect the Bill now 
before your Lordships with that pamphlet, 
for the noble Lord quoted it by name on 
moving the second reading of that Bill, 
and drew many, if not most of his argu- 
ments from its pages. Be this, however, 
as it may, thus much is certain, that the 
noble Lords’ Bill creates a machinery ex- 
actly fitted for the carrying out of pur- 
poses similar to those advocated in the 
pamphlet, and where I see adaptation, there 
I conclude that there has been design. 
But then it is said you are an alarmist. 
The Bill will be inoperative, no money will 
be forthcoming. Is it expedient, my Lords, 
to pass a Bill with the hope that it will 
be a dead letter? But a dead letter it will 
not be. No limits as to endowment are 
proposed. Even if there were we should 
ere long be requested to relax the rule. 
Recently an excellent friend of mine has 
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gone out to Brisbane as a Colonial Bishop 
with a stipend of £150 per annum. Was 
this contemplated when first the extension 
of the Colonial Episcopate was projected ? 
Another reply is that the public will never 
tolerate such an exorbitant increase of the 
Episcopal body. My Lords, I have no 
wish to pronounce an opinion as to the ex- 
pediency or not of the resuscitation of Con- 
vocation. But I am old enough to remem- 
ber the day when it was said that the 
vountry would never tolerate the revival 
of a body in which the clergy are so in- 
adequately represented, and in which the 
laity have no voice at all. How stands 
the case now? The Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury has recently re- 
ceived the Royal licence to alter the 29th 
Canon, while even the Convocation of the 
Province of York’ has begun to exhibit 
signs of life. Such has been the success 
of an organized, an energetic, and a dis- 


{LORDS} 





ereet minority—for a minority I firmly be- 
lieve it to be—acting upon a pliant ministry. | 
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Committee was simply to obtain a full con. 
sideration of the suggestions urged for the 
Amendment of the Bill before it came tg 
be considered in Committee of the whole 
House. He was willing, if there were g 
general desire expressed upon the matter, 
to specify in the Bill the increase of new 
dioceses, and to declare that the incomes 
or status of existing dioceses should not 
be interfered with. He wished, however, 
to deny that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) had made any appeal to him to 
withdraw the Bill. Such a suggestion 
might have been made by other noble 
Lords, but certainly not by the noble Earl 
alluded to. The noble Earl advised many 
alterations in the measure, but never re- 
commended the withdrawal of the Bill. He 
trusted the Government were not about to 
oppose the Motion for referring the Bill 
to a Sclect Committee. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he certainly 
had never understood his noble Friend to 
suggest the withdrawal of the Bill. The 


For these reasons, my Lords, I once more | noble Earl limited his observations to a 
entreat you to be carcful in the selection of | commentary upon certain features of the 


your Committee, jealous in scrutinizing the | 
result of its labours. Those labours will, | 
I trust, issue in the Bill which now repre- | 
sents the views of those who would multi- | 
ply the Episcopate almost indefinitely— | 
becoming a Bill which shall embody the | 
riews of those who simply desire its limited | 
extension—a Bill which will necessarily 
expire by the achievement of its defined 
purpose, instead of a Bill which will never 
cease to unsettle and to subdivide the 
dioceses of England. 

Ear. GRANVILLE said, that he felt 
some difficulty as to the course which he 
should take with respect to the Motion be- 
fore their Lordships. He was very unwilling 
to do anything that might be supposed to 
be in opposition to any ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements that it was desirable to have 
made; but on the second reading of the 
noble Lord’s (Lyttleton) Bill everybody 
found fault with it, and a noble Earl who 
was not now present (the Earl of Derby) 
was among the Peers who pointed out ob- 
jections to it, and, as he understood, re- 
commended that it should be withdrawn 
and another Bill prepared. He hoped 
that the noble Lord who had charge of the 
Bill would enter into some details with 
respect to his own views as to Amend- 
ments before he asked their Lordships to 
consent to the Select Committee. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, his object in 
moving that the Bill be referred to a Select 





The Bishop of Carlisle 


measure, which he recommended should be 
altered. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
hear the observations of the noble Earl to 
whom he referred, but concluded that the 
noble Ear] had made the suggestion from 
the report he had read in one of the news 
papers. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not remember any Bill having been 
referred to a Seleet Committee which was 
so generally disapproved on the second 
reading as that now before their Lord- 
ships. The course of referring a whole 
subject to a Select Committee, and laying 
before that Committee any Bill which might 
have been proposed in relation to that sub- 
ject, was not an unusual one. Perhaps 
the noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton) would not 
object to it in the present case ? : 

Lorp EBURY complained of the in 
direct opposition that was given to this 
Bill. While the necessity for legislation on 
this subject was generally admitted all sorts 
of cold water had been thrown upon the 
measure. He trusted that the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government in that 
House would not oppose the Motion for re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee. 
He (Lord Ebury) had taken great pains to 
investigate this subject, and thought that 
some such measure as that proposed was 
much wanted. If there were any substan- 
tial objections to particular clauses, surely 
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the best mode of considering them would 

be by referring the Bill toa Select Com- 

mittee. He thought it was high time that 

they should at all events attempt some 
islation on the subject. 

Lord REDESDALE said, that the pro- 

ition to refer the whole subject to a 
Select Committee was tantamount to pro- 
posing to get rid of the Bill. The noble and 
learned Lord said he did not know a case 
in which a Bill so generally disapproved of 
had been referred to a Select Committee. 
But if the House absolutely disapproved 
the measure it would not have read it a 
second time ; and he thought the under- 
standing with which the second reading of 
the Bill had been agreed to was tanta- 
mount to a declaration on the part of the 
House that it should be sent before a 
Select Committee. It would not be fair 
tothe noble Lord, who had taken so much 
pains in the preparation of the Bill, to 
deny him the opportunity of going before 
a Select Committee, where, after a dis- 
cussion of its merits, the Bill could ulti- 
mately be put into the shape in which it 
was deened most desirable to request for 
it the sanction of the House. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he trusted the novle Lord would persist in 
his Motion, and expressed his regret that 
the right rev. Prelate should have intro- 
duced the question of religious parties into 
a matter of this kind. To say that the 
Bill had emanated from a particular party 
in the Church was to cast a stigma upon 
it; but such was not the fact. The bill 
proceeded from no one party. He took 
some part in the consultations previous to 
the preparation of the measure, and he 
koew that in those consultations different 
shades of opinion were represented. He 
had also the honour of presenting a me- 
morial to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, showing the necessity 
which existed for the subdivision of dio- 
teses, and it was signed by many Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, as well as 
by many other persons not connected with 
the Legislature, representing all shades of 
opinion. The Bill did not, therefore, pro- 
ceed from any particular party, but was 
founded on a deep-rooted conviction that 
the episcopate was inadequate to the ne- 
cessities of the present day, and that if 
the Church wished to keep pace with the 
rapidly-growing wants of the country, the 
episcopate must be moderately, but pro- 
perly aud adequately increased. 

Taz Bisnor or LONDON thought what 








had fallen from his right rev. Brother had 
been somewhat misunderstood. His mean- 
ing as he apprehended it, was, not that any 
religious party was specially answerable 
for this Bill, but that there were two views, 
according to one of which it was necessary 
rapidly to multiply the number of bishops, 
while, in the minds of others, a moderate 
addition was all that was necessary. He 
believed it to have been far from his right 
rev. Brother’s intention to throw on the 
movers and supporters of the Bill any alle- 
gation of being actuated by party feeling in 
a religious sense. The difficulty which he 
felt in going into Committee on this Bill 
they was to know precisely with what ob- 
ject were about to dose. Was the object 
of the Bill to increase the episcopate? If 
not he was more in the dark than ever. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, the only ob- 
ject of the Bill was to provide the machi- 
nery whereby to regulate the action of the 
Chureh. 

Tne Bistop or LONDON: The noble 
Lord himself had made various concessions 
to meet the objections raised against the 
Bill. He was quite ready to give up that 
part of it which delegated power to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the power 
of dividing the revenues of existing sces, 
as well as other parts of his Bill to which 
attention had been called. It was a pity, 
therefore, that these should have been in- 
troduced into the Bill, and he thought 
that any new Bill brought before thew 
ought to have these alterations, A. 
their Lordships had pledged themselvec 
that the matter was worth considering, 
he should not oppose the Motion for a Se- 
lect Committee, but the Bill must be ma- 
terially altered before it could have the 
slightest chance of being adopted by their 
Lordships. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE said, he 
had not the slightest intention in the world 
to make the imputation which it was sup- 
posed that his language conveyed. He had 
only used the word “party” from the 
want of another term at the moment, and 
perhaps from his inexperience in debate. 

Eart GREY thought the best course 
‘ould be to withdraw the present Bill and 
to introduce a new one. As it stood the 
measure was most objectionable, and was 
calculated to alter the entire nature of the 
episcopate. He believed it would be much 
better to deal with individual cases as they 
arose, and Parliament, he was convinced, 
would not refuse its assent to any proper 
application sanctioned by the Eeclesiasti- 
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cal Commissioners and supported by Her 
Majesty’s Government. But the control- 
ling power ought never to be parted with, 
as was proposed by this Bill. 

Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, that 
having on the second reading pressed the 
noble Lord to withdraw this Bill, and in- 
troduce a new measure embodying certain 
alterations, he was anxious to say a single 
word upon the position in which the matter 
now was. He was prepared to support his 
noble Friend in sending this Bill to a Se- 
Ject Committee upon the ground that the 
House, in passing the second reading, had 
admitted that it was desirable to consider 
in Committee the principle of the Bill, 
which was that it was desirable to increase 
the English episcopate without fighting 
every separate increase of that kind 
through the two Houses of Parliament. 
He agreed in deprecating any sudden in- 
crease of the English episcopate, but he 
could not agree with the noble Ear] (Earl 
Grey) that it would be easy for any Go- 
vernment at any time to carry through 
separately Bills for the division of dioceses. 
There would be great difficulty in doing so, 
zonstituted as the other House of Parlia- 
ment was, and having in it a great num- 
ber of persons who were conscientiously 
opposed to the Established Church. He, 
therefore, thought that the principle of the 
Bill, which would enable Her Majesty’s 
advisers from time to time to make a mo- 
derate increase in the episcopate, would be 
good and useful; but he thought that there 
should be some check—such, for instance, 
as requiring an Address from Parliament 
to the Crown. He believed that there 
were other and very considerable altera- 
tions required, and he should support the 
Motion for a Select Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that after 
the general expression of feeling on the 
part of their Lordships he would not op- 
pose the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

After a few words from Lord LytTeuton 
in reply, 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill referred to a Select Committee ac- 
cordingly. 

And on the Monday next, the Lords fol. 
lowing were named of the Committee :— 

L, Abp. Canterbury 


Metropolitan Railways— 


E. Carnarvon 


L. Abp. York E. Powis 
D. Marlborough E. Grey 
D. Newcastle E. de Grey 
E. Derby E. Ducies 
E. Shaftesbury VY, Eversley 


Earl Grey 
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L. Bp. London L. Lyttelton 

L. Bp. Durham L. Redesdale 
L. Bp. Winchester L. Stanley of Al 
L. Bp. Oxford L. Overstone 
L. Bp. Carlisle L, Ebury 

L. Herbert, Un. Pr.Sec. L. Chelmsford 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS—DISPLAOg. 
MENT OF LABOURING CLASSES, 
PETITION. 


Tse Eart or SHAFTESBURY pry. 
sented a Petition from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City of 
London in Common Council assembled, 
praying that all Railway Companies whose 
railways now enter or shall in future enter 
the City of London should be required to 
run cheap trains daily, Sundays excepted, 
The noble Earl said that the object of the 
provision which was sought for by this pe. 
tition was to diminish the injury which 
would be caused to the working classes by 
the destruction of houses suitable for their 
residence, in consequence of the extension 
of railways into the heart of the Metropo- 
lis. THe was not sure that the running of 
cheap trains would altegether solve the 
difficulty; but it would, at all events, con- 
siderably mitigate the great evil which 
would otherwise result from these railway 
extensions. 

Ear GRANVILLE was understood to 
ask whether the noble Earl proposed to 
draw up a clause which should by a stand- 
ing order be inserted in all these Bills; or 
whether he desired that the Committee 
upon each Bill should prepare clauses, by 
which the object sought by the petitioners 
might be attained ? 

Tue Eant or SHAFTESBURY thought 
that there might be an Instruction to each 
Committee to insert clauses. 

Lorp REDESDALE said that, in con- 
sequence of the alteration which had been 
made in the Standing Orders referring to 
the destruction of the houses of the work- 
ing classes, upon the Motion of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), clauses to 
the effect desired by the petitioners had 
been inserted in Bills which were now be: 
fore their Lordships’ House. Those clauses 
would serve as guides for the future. 

Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 

House adjourned at a quarter-past 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, April 18, 1861. 
Moores.) Pustic Brtt,—3° Charitable Uses, 


MILITIA (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 
In reply to @ question from Colonel 


FRENcH, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had had a 
eorrespondence with the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland as to which regiments of Militia 
should be called out this year. The Lord 
Lieutenant recommended that the recruits 
of the western regiments should be called 
out on the 22nd of May, and the remainder 
of the regiments fourteen days afterwards, 


IRISH FISHWERIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce during the present Session any mea- 
sure for the better regulation of Irish 
Fisheries ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that he had, at 
the commencement of last year, introduced 
a consolidated measure on the subject of 
fisheries, with the view of having it printed 
and circulated; but he had since been in 
correspondence with the Commissioners of 
Fisheries, and that they had informed him 
that a large number of suggestions had 
been made to them, some of which appear- 
ed to them worthy of consideration. Mr. 
Fennell, who had acted on the Commission 
which had just presented so valuable a Re- 
port with regard to the fisheries in this 
country, was, he might add, of opinion that 
the Bill which he was preparing for Eng- 
land had better be brought under the no- 
tice of the House before a Consolidating 
Bill for [reland was introduced. Under 
these circumstances, he could not say that 
he should be enabled to bring in a Bill for 
Ireland during the present Session. 


AFFAIRS OF ST. DOMINGO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has received any information 
of the occupation of any portion of the Is- 
land of St. Domingo by the Spaniards, 
and if he has received any Copies of any 
proclamations by Spanish officers relative 
thereto ; and, if so, whether he will lay 
them upon the Table of the House ? 





Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the Go- 
vernment had received no account of the 
occupation of St. Domingo by Spaniards, 
That which they had received was a pro- 
clamation by General Saldanha, issued in 
consequence of a meeting which took place, 
in which he declared that the Republic was 
at an end, and that the Sovereignty of the 
island should henceforth be annexed to 
that of Spain, and ordering the Spa- 
nish flag should be immediately hoisted. 
The Government had also received intelli- 
gence that a vessel of war had sailed with 
troops from Cuba to St. Domingo, but no 
account of its arrival there had reached 
them. Intelligence had also arrived from 
Madrid to the effect that the Spanish Go- 
vernment would probably not accept the 
transfer of the Sovereignty of St. Domin- 
go; but nothing official had been declared 
on that head. He might add that the 
Spanish Government had declared that 
they had received no official information 
on the subject, and he had simply to say, 
in conclusion, that he did not think it 
would be convenient for the public service 
that the papers to which the hon. Gentle- 
man referred should be laid on the Table 
of the House. 


INTERPRETERS FOR CHINA AND JAPAN, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If his letter to the Chancellors of 
the English Universities, with respect to 
the appointment of student interpreters in 
China and Japan, is confined to those Uni- 
versities, or if Dublin University and the 
Queen’s University in Ireland will be al- 
lowed to partake uf the same advantage ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that his 
letter to the Chancellors of the English 
Universities had reference simply to those 
institutions, but it was intended to enlarge 
the number of students, and when that 
had been done communications would be 
addressed to Ireland and Scotland with re- 
spect to the nomination of candidates. 


THE CHINESE INDEMNITY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he rose to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether they can inform the House of the 
amount claimed by the British Mercantile 
community at Canton es indemnity for pro- 
perty destroyed ; and whether it proposed 
that the indemnity of two millions of taels 
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fixed by the Treaty of Pekin shall be paid 
out of the money first received from the 
Chinese Government ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, the 
amount of the indemnity for property 
destroyed amounted to something over 
£450,000. Upwards of £650,000 had 
been already received and recovered from 
the Chinese. With respect to the mode 
of distribution, there was nothing in the 
Treaty of Pekin with reference to that 
demand ; but instructions had been given 
to Mr. Bruce that if he should decide to 
pay rateably according to the instalments 
received, Her Majesty’s Government would 
approve of that arrangement; but if he 
should have made any other arrangement 
they would not decide on the case until 
they were in possession of the reasons for 
the course he might pursue. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: — 
650,000 taels, or £650,000 ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: £666,000 
received. It is two millions of taels. 


RETIREMENT FROM THE ARMY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MACEVOY said, he wished to ask 
Under Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is intended this year to take any 
steps to improve the position, with regard 
to the retirement, of those combatant 
Officers in the Army who were promoted 
from the ranks, so as to enable them to 
count their services in the ranks in the 
same manner as is now permitted to 
Quartermasters and Paymasters ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that a War- 
rant had been prepared and approved by 
the Queen making the following alterations 
with respect to the number of years’ service 
to be counted by Officers promoted from the 
ranks :—For retired full pay they might 
count fifteen years’ service in the ranks 
added to fifteen years’ service as Commis- 
sioned Officers; for half-pay on reduction 
from full pay one year’s service on full pay 
as Commissioned Officers would be requir- 
ed, together with at least five years pre- 
vious service as Non-commissioned Officers; 
and for permanent half-pay fifteen years’ 
service previous to promotion, and ten 
years’ service as Commissioned Officers, 


THE BERWICK ELECTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLOR said, he would beg t° 
ask the Secretary of State for the Hom® 
Department, Whether his attention has 
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the Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the existence of corry 
practises at the last Election for the Bo. 
rough of Berwick-upon-T weed ? 


720 


“ From all the circumstances combined, we are 
forced to the conclusion that a distinct under. 
standing existed between Mr. Hodgson on the one 
hand, and Waite and M‘Gall on the other, that 
they should use any influence, however corrupt, on 
his behalf at the Election, and that the money 
spent by M‘Gall in bribery was actually furnished 
by Mr. Hodgson with a corrupt intent,” 

And whether it is his intention to take 
any steps in the matter ? 

Mr. CLIVE stated that the Report of 
the Commissioners was submitted by the 
Home Secretary to the Law Officers of the 
Crown about the end of February last, 
He had since seen those gentlemen, and 
they had informed him that, owing to the 
complicated and voluminous nature of the 
evidence, they were not yet quite ready 
with their Report, which, however, they 
expected would be completed in two or 
three days. 


THE GARIBALDIAN VOLUNTEERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 

to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Af. 
fairs, Whether any circularorother Despatch 
has been received from the Italian Govern- 
ment, or whether information has reached 
him from any other source, stating that 
Agents of the Austrian Government are 
seeking to obtain, by purchase or other- 
wise, Congés, or other documents of identi- 
fication of Garibaldian or other Volunteers 
leaving the Italian Service; and, if so, 
whether any and what communication has 
been made by the Government to the Aus- 
trian Government ? 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL stated that no 
despatch had been received from the Italian 
Government; but at the same time he had 
been informed from Turin that such means 
as those to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred were to be resorted to by the Aus- 
trian commanders or officers. He had not 
made any formal representation on the 
subject; but he had mentioned the matter 
casually to the Austrian Ambassador, who 
told him that he had never heard the re- 
port in question, which he believed to be 
entirely without foundation. 


VOTE OF CREDIT (CHINA). 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 





been drawn to the following paragraph in 
Mr. Seymour Fita Gerald 


he would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, What proportion of the Vote 
of it (£3,800,000) taken for the ex- 
of the China War has been actually 
nded and paid out of the Exchequer? 
What proportion is estimated to be still 
yable out of the balances in the Exche- 
r in respect of expenditure chargeable 
to that Vote? Whether it is intended to 
surrender the right of drawing from the 
Exchequer any, and, if any, what portion 
of the sum so voted before applying to 
Parliament for a further Vote of Credit? 
And whether he can explain to the House 
why a further Vote of Credit, to the 
amount of £1,000,000, is likely to be re- 
quired, when there is an unexpended sur- 
plus approaching £800,000 on the Vote 
taken last year? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER—Sir, I am afraid that it will be 
very difficult for me to give a full answer, 
to the last part especially, of the question 
of my hon. Friend, without entering into 
a discussion upon the whole nature of 
Votes of Credit, but I will endeavour at 
the same time, without perhaps taxing 
the patience of the House to that extent, 
to give an answer that bears, as far as I 
understand it, on the purpose he may pro- 
bably have in view. Beginning at the 
commencement of the Question, what 
“proportion of the Vote of Credit taken for 
the expense of the Chinese war has been 
actually expended and paid out of the Ex- 
chequer ?”” The information on that point 
was settled by me generally on Monday, 
and is stated precisely in the balance-sheet 
of income and expenditure which was laid 
onthe table this morning. So far, therefore, 
I need not trouble the House with any ex- 
planation. ‘‘ What proportion is estimated 
to be still payable out of the balances in 
the Exchequer in respect of expenditure 
chargeable to that Vote?’ The whole re- 
maining portion of that Vote is still pay- 
able out of the balances in the Exchequer. 
There might have arisen here a very nice 
legal question. The language used by the 
legislature in respect to Votes of Credit in 
the Appropriation Act has not been uniform. 
In the Act relating to Votes of Credit for 
the Russian war the language was obviously 
large enough to carry on any Vote of Credit 
once given by the House from year to year 
until the whole sum had been exhausted, 
quite irrespective as to what particular 
charge might have been incurred. Under 
the Act of last year there may perhaps be 
adoubt as to the effect of the language, 
but I think the Vote of Credit that was 
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given by the House last year was not ap- 
plicable in respect of any charge except a 
charge incurred during the last year. 
However, the distinction is immaterial, 
inasmuch, as there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the charge incurred during the 
last year, although not a charge payable 
out of the Exchequer during the last year, 
will run even somewhat beyond the total 
amount of the Vote of Credit taken last 
year. Therefore no legal point arises, and 
I have no hesitation in answering that the 
entire balance of the Vote of Credit is not 
yet exhausted, and is payable out of the 
Exchequer in respect of the expenditure 
strictly chargeable to that Vote. The next 
part of the question, I think, falls to the 
ground, because that could only assume 
a particular character in case it was found 
that the whole of the Vote of last year was 
not applicable under the terms of the law. 
Then I come to the last part of the ques- 
tion, “‘ why a further Vote of Credit to the 
amount of £1,000,000 is likely to be re- 
quired, when there is an unexpended sur- 
plus, approaching £800,000, on the Vote 
taken last year ?”’ As I said, I will en- 
deavour to give a practical answer without 
entering at large into the subject. The 
view in which I think it most desirable 
that the House should consider the million 
of money which, so to speak, I have charged 
in the financial statement against the reve- 
nue of the year is this, that it is—as nearly 
as can be judged at the Treasury—about 
the amount which is likely to be required 
out of the Revenue of the year and, there- 
fore, within the year, to meet the charge 
on account of the Chinese war. I may also 
say that that same million of money, 
together with the three-quarters of a 
million, in round numbers, still remaining 
available out of the Vote of last year, are 
likely, as far as we can form what I may call 
a conjecture rather than a judgment, 
about to cover the whole liability of the 
country in respect to what may be ealled 
the China war, together with future lia- 
bility that is indirectly incidental to the 
China war, and that is, I am sorry to say, 
very heavy, an extraordinary charge that 
arises from the necessity of providing for 
the Indian pay and allowances to the Bri- 
tish force in the occupation of China. So 
long as any portion of the Indian force is 
engaged in China the British force serving 
with them will be entitled to Indian pay 
and allowances, and the estimated expenses 
of that scale—that is to say the expense of 
the British portion of the forces—are extra 
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ordinary expenses arising out of the neces- 
sities of the year just commenced, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary pay, and the charge is, 
I believe, over £400,000. These expenses 
may possibly be checked or brought to a 
close before the yearexpires. I think after | 
what I have said, my hon. Friend may na- | 
turally say to me, and the question would 
arise out of what I stated, ‘‘ Why, if you | 
only expect to be called upon to pay a mil- | 
lion of money between this time and the 
31st of March, 1862—why request from 
us an authority, which you do on your 
own showing, which will enable you to 
pay a million and three quarters?’ My 
answer to that would be, I am not sure 
that it is absolutely necessary for us to 
have the authority to pay a million and 
three-quarters. The nature of a Vote of 
Credit is very peculiar, and one of its in- 
cidents is_that it will generally come to a 
final settlement in a year, subsequent to 
that in which it is granted; because by 
the terms in which the House of Commons 
votes any sum of money as a Vote of 
Credit it is not appropriated to any par- 
ticular service, and perhaps the House will 
be surprised, and perhaps even my hon. 
Friend will be surprised, when I state 
that no expenditure has yet taken place, 
no final expenditure has taken place, under 
the China Vote of Credit of last year, un- 
less, perhaps, £450,000, which was a set- 
tlement of a previous account with the 
Indian Government. Of all the grants 
for the China war no part is as yet finally 
settled. Large sums have been paid, but 
they have been paid on account, and the 
Vote of Credit cannot be finally settled, 
and no expenditure on account can be 
finally allowed, excepting in making up 
the army and navy accounts for the year. 
The accounts for the year are not made 
up until eight months after, or something 
within eight months after, the expiration 
of the year for the navy and twelve months 
for the army. It is only on the final 
making up of that account that you can 
ascertain how far the expenditure, in- 
cluding the China war, may have been in 
excess, and that excess is the measure of 
the degree in which we are authorized b 

law finally to apply and allot the Vote of 
Credit in aid of the regular and ordinary 
branches of Ways and Means. Therefore 
the sum, as I have said, which I have put 
in the statement which I submitted to the 
House, has been not so primary and 
mainly an estimate of the amount which 
the Revenue will be called upon to meet 
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on account of the China war within the 
financial year now commenced, It is algo 
an estimate, as near as we can form an 
estimate, of what we believe and presume 
the ultimate liability of the country for 
expenditure incurred during the China 
war, the return of the troops home, to. 
gether with the allowances for one year, 
and of extra charge for pay to the troops 
now serving in China. Having said thus 
much, I must not sit down without re. 
minding the House that all Votes of Credit 
are from their nature most elastic—which 
I am afraid is only another way of saying, 
of a most uncertain character; and it is 
on the practical judgment of your officers 
that you can really rely in presenting any 
figures to the House with respect to them, 
I am bound to say that I have such con- 
fidence in the practical judgment and ex- 
perience of your officers that I think the 
Vote of Credit of last year, and the Vote 
of Credit this year, will probably prove to 
be, within some short limit, well adapted 
for the purposes for which they were given; 
but they must not be taken as if they 
were estimates of an ordinary kind, being, 
on the contrary, according to the first in- 
tention of them, Votes taken with a margin, 
under extraordinary circumstances, and, 
therefore, not capable of being estimated 
beforehand with the same degree of pre- 
cision. 


SUPPLY.—ARMY ESTIMATES, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Str FREDERIC SMITH asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any steps had been taken towards forming 
a central depot for the War Department 
stores; and, if so, whether any manufac- 
turing operations were to be carried on 
there? He trusted that the project which 
they had heard so much of last year of form- 
ing a depot in the centre of the country 
would not be carried into effect. If there 
was to be a new depot at all it ought to be 
somewhere on the coast, where it would be 
easy of access for shipping. He also wished 
to know whether the invaliding establish- 
ments and medical school were to be re- 
moved from Chatham to Netley. The 
latter place, he understood, was in a state 
of forwardness, and fit to receive the in- 
valids. He likewise wanted some informa- 
tion as to the state of progress of the for- 
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tifications authorized to be undertaken in 
consequence of the recommendations of the 
Defence Commissioners, and for which Par- 
liament granted in August last the sum of 
$1,650,000; whether it had been deter- 
mined not to proceed with some of the 
works then stated to be necessary; and if 
go, which of them were to be postponed or 
abandoned? He also wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention to lay on the 
table of the House a detailed estimate, ac- 
eording to the usual practice, of the pro- 
pable cost of each work intended to be 
constructed; and, whether the projects and 

s for these works, or any and which 
of them, had been definitely settled and 
approved ; and what contracts, if any, had 
been entered into for their execution? His 
reason for asking those questions was that 
the House might fairly and deliberately 
consider whether they should expend 
£10,000,000 or £12,000,000 in this way 
on works many of which he believed 
would be useless or worse than useless. 
He trusted the works on Portsdown Hill 
would not be carried out according to the 
plan of last year, for if they were, and 
those on Hilsea were carried out also, the 
one or the other would be quite super- 
fluous. Two lines of defence, both of such 
power and extent, could not be necessary 
within two miles of each other. The 
Portsdown lines, as proposed, would ex- 
tend to seven miles, and how could they 
defend seven miles of works? The whole 
available troops they would have would 
not be sufficient for the defence of the 
entire circuit of works now proposed for 
the security of Portsmouth and which 
would be of almost equal extent with the 
lines of Torres Vedras. The proposition 
was perfectly monstrous. He had no ob- 
jection to a small sum of money for sea 
defences; but fresh views had arisen with 
regard to sea defences, for if it should turn 
out that iron-cased vessels were invulner- 
able, how could we prevent a fleet from 
occupying the Solent and thence destroy- 
ing Portsmouth Dockyard? But we were 
going on with our defensive works and 
ship-building in total ignorance of what 
shot-proof really is. Nothing could be 
more remarkble than the various qualities 
of iron. The resisting power of some 
iron was so much greater than that of in- 
ferior qualities, that by using the superior 
quality nearly one-fourth of the thickness 
might be dispensed with; if that were 
true, ships would probably be enabled to 
carry their armour; but if it were neces- 
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sary to have the iron six or seven inches 
thick, they would not be able to do so 
without seriously diminishing their sea- 
going qualities. Were they prepared to say 
that the iron put on these ships should be 
four inches and a half thick, and that they 
would be shot-proof? If that was not so, 
the money expended in their construction 
would be thrown away. The first question 
they had to decide was, what would give 
the proper resistance? When they had 
ascertained that, they would be in a posi- 
tion to make contracts. They had known 
for five years that ships of this kind would 
have to be constructed, and some one was 
to blame for being so long inactive in this 
matter. It was said that the works on 
Portsdown Hill were to protect Portsmouth 
against an enemy who might otherwise 
erect batteries for bombardment at the 
distance of 8,000 yards, and at the same 
time we were told of artillery that would 
have a range of 12,000 yards. Should the 
longer range be obtained the construction 
of a costly chain of works, which give 
security only against the shorter range, 
was a manifest absurdity and waste of 
money. He entreated the Government not 
to proceed with the works in the mean- 
time. There was time enough. He also 
hoped the commercial harbours would not 
be neglected. They were of more import- 
ance than they were apparently considered 
at the War Office. He should be obliged 
if his hon. Friend would be kind enough 
to answer the questions he had put to him. 

Coronet DICKSON rose to move, as an 
Amendment to the Motion that the House 
do now go into Committee of Supply, that 
the Army Estimates be deferred with a 
view to their revision. He repudiated all 
idea of casting blame on Her Majesty’s 
Government; but the more minutely he 
inspected the Army Estimates and ponder- 
ed over the discrepancies he discovered in 
them, the more impossible it appeared to 
come to any real reductions without sub- 
mitting them to a thorough revision. He 
did not wish to reduce the effective 
strength of the army by a single man, or 
in any way to weaken that watchfulness 
which they were bound to exercise over 
the safety of the country; but when he 
found that the Military Estimates had in- 
creased within the last seven years at the 
rate of £1,000,000 per anuum—when he 
found that the expenditure which seven 
years ago was only £9,000,000, with the 
number of troops at 119,000, was this year 
£14,000,000, with 146,000 troops—when 
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he found that the average expense per man, 
which at the former period was £75, had 
been increased to £100 per man, without 
any material improvement in the condition 
of the working portion of the army—when 
he found, in short, that the Estimates 
were not £14,000,000, but, as he should 
show, nearly £16,000,000—he thought it 
was time to consider in what position they 
stood. In order to discover how this 
augmentation had arisen he would look at 
some of the items apart. For the Medical 
Staff alone there was an increase of nearly 
£10,000 over last year’s estimate. In 
Ceylon, where we had only one regiment 
of infantry, and a small battalion of artil- 
lery, there was a deputy inspector of hos- 
pitals with four staff surgeons, eight as- 
sistant surgeons, one dispenser, one pur- 
voyor with his staff, at an expense of 
£3,500 a year. The medical establish- 
- ment on the west coast of Africa cost 
£5,000; in Australia, £3,000; in Ber- 
muda, £6,000; Canada, £3,500; Cape of 
Good Hope, though a very healthy climate, 
£9,000; Malta, £3,500, and so on at 
other places, the whole amount being 
£63,500 for the Medical Staff alone. At 
this moment we were keeping up in our 
colonies a force of 48,500 men, forming 
thirty-four battalions of infantry, with ar- 
tillery, and this was exclusive of such corps 
as the West Indian contingent. The pre- 
sence of our troops in all those places was 
not necessary, and it was not desirable to 
keep them in such unhealthy climates. The 
amount charged for pay alone to the troops 
in the colonies was £240,000. He would 
especially notice the enormous increase in 
the staff of the War Office and of the 
Horse Guards. The expense of clerks 
employed in the War Office alone now 
amounted to no less than £117,000; 
whereas in the year 1853-4, when we 
were just about commencing the Russian 
war, the cost of the War Office and Ord- 
nance for clerks and bookkeepers was 
£87,361. At the Horse Guards, in three 
offices, that of the Adjutant General, the 
Quartermaster General, and another, the 
expense had increased from £9,000 to 
£16,000. In 1853-4 the expense of the 
clerks in the War Office and the Ordnance 
Office was £30,261, while this year the 
cost of the War Office clerks alone was 
£117,845. Yet in some branches of the 
effective service there had been a reduction 
of strength; we had not the same number 
of men in the cavalry or in the Horse 
Artillery as we formerly had, and the 
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same might be said of the Military Train, 
which he did not much esteem. Then, 
again, with respect to barracks, buildings, 
and fortifications, there were, he thought, 
great opportunities for reduction. There 
were many barracks which were not occu- 
pied—as, for instance, at Newport and 
Brecon—and one of the main arguments 
in favour of what he must call an absurd 
scheme of fortifications, for which the 
House voted £12,000,000, was that those 
fortifications would afford great accommo- 
dation for troops. Without travelling 
through all the items, he would impress 
upon the House that if they desired to 
effect savings they must commence by 
making reductions in small items which 
had been recently added, and which were 
constantly increasing in amount, without 
contributing proportionately to the advan- 
tage of the country. The proposed staff 
for the depot battalions was out of all 
proportion. Upon the Vote for depit 
battalions he found credit taken for 14 
lieutenant-colonels, 20 majors, 16 adju- 
tants, 16 paymasters, 3 surgeon-majors, 
13 surgeons, and 28 assistant-surgeons. 
He thought the number of surgeons was 
out of proportion to the lieutenant-colonels; 
nor could he understand why, if a major 
was fit to command a depot in one place, 
a lieutenant-colonel should be necessary 
in another. Then, again, he found there 
was a General officer commanding the 
brigade of Guards, which caused an ex- 
pense of £1,300 a year. He did not at all 
question the claim of Lord Rokeby to any 
distinction or favour that the Crown could 
bestow, nor did he quarrel with the privi- 
leges of the Guards, but he could not under- 
stand why a major-general was necessary 
for them when he was not needed fora 
like number of regiments of the Line. 
There was also a new appointment of pré- 
eis writer to the War Office, with a salary 
of £1,000 a year, and also an additional 
inspector of fortifications. Altogether, the 
expenses of the War Office and of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief exceeded £200,000—an 
enormous increase upon last year’s amount. 
There was also an item of £108,000 for 
fortifications, which he could not under- 
stand after the Vote of £12,000,000 last 
year. He thought the increase from 
£12,000 to £20,000 for experiments was too 
much. The charge for forage was put down 
at £502,000—a large sum, which made it 
surprising that an act of justice should 
have been refused to cavalry officers on 
account of tenderness for the British rate- 
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payer. The charge for building barracks 
needed explanation, as the cost varied 
greatly in the cases of Portsmouth, Gos- 

, and Dover. The expense of main- 
taining the camp at Aldershot was very 
large, and he must take the opportunity 
of observing that he did not. recognize the 
advantage of keeping a permanent camp; 
but he was sure that it was a hardship 
upon men who had spent many years in 
the colonies to be required to pass a large 
portion of the time they were allowed to 
remain in England in a large camp, away 
from all the comforts and conveniences 
which they expected to enjvy at home. 
At all events, if the camp was to be main- 
tained, he thought the Staff should be 
changed yearly, so that all officers might 
learn the art of handling large masses of 
troops. He found the cost of Netley 
Hospital was to be £400,000 for about 
1,000 patients, and he thought it was well 
worthy of consideration whether the same 
accommodation could not be obtained for a 
much less expense. The increase for hos- 
pital diet was £45,000 upon the sum 
taken last year, which was itself an in- 
crease of £50,000 upon the preceding year. 
There was a charge of £3,000 for religious 
books, the same amount as last year. He 
should wish to add to the comfort, phy- 
sical, moral, and spiritual, of the soldier; 
but he believed some limit might be found 
to the sums expended on these items. The 
whole of the library establishment would 
bear some reduction of expense. These 
points were well worth the consideration 
of the House. He did not impute any 
blame to the Government; the Estimates 
were, perhaps, not more extravagant than 
it had, unfortunately, been the custom of 
‘he House of Commons to grant: but he 
thought they ought to have a larger force 
for the amount they at present paid; and 
that force ought to be as well or better 
clothed, better fed, and better taken care 
of for the amount of money spent. But 
he did not suppose they could at that mo- 
ment go largely into a discussion of the 
items on which he thought a reduction 
might be made; that was rather a matter 
for the Committee. But, whatever was 
the fate of his Motion, it would have given 
hon. Members an opportunity of discus- 
sing the whole subject. He did not pre- 
sume to lecture the House, and he had 
not gone into those criticisms which some 
Members had not thought it unworthy of 
them to make before their constituents 
and the country; but he hoped the House 
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would consider the subject seriously, for 
the country looked to them for a diminu- 
tion of that expenditure of which it was 
sick and weary. He contended that the 
Estimates were not prepared with due 
economy, for they were periodically taint- 
ed with meddlesome parsimony or profuse 
extravagance, and he trusted that the 
House would agree with him that these 
or peg should be amply and fully re- 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the Consideration of the Army Estimates be de- 
ferred, with a view to their revision,’”—instead 
thereof. 

Mr. T. G. BARING thought the hon. 
and gallant Member had not stated suffi- 
cient grounds for postponing the Estimates. 
On the contrary, he had shown that every 
point he had mooted might be discussed— 
and better discussed—in Committee. The 
gallant Officer stated that these Estimates, 
instead of amounting to £14,000,000, were 
really £16,000,000. But he did not clearly 
show on what he founded this statement. 
The gallant Officer had alluded to many 
points into which he hoped the House 
would excuse him from entering, for the 
reason he had stated. He had alluded to 
the colonial military expenditure; at the 
present moment a Committee of the House 
was engaged in inquiring into that sub- 
ject, and that inquiry could not but be of 
great advantage to the Government. With 
respect to the expenditure upon the medi- 
cal staff and Hospitals, it was certainly in- 
creased ; but the House should recollect it 
was occasioned by the improvements that 
had been effected in them. It was the 
same with respect to the expenditure on 
barracks. It was in order to give better 
accommodation to the soldiers, and to pro- 
vide quarters for those who were married. 
With regard to the expense of fortifica- 
tions, he would recall to the recollection of 
the gallant Officer that the House had not 
sanctioned an expenditure of £12,000,000, 
as he seemed to believe. The total esti- 
mate of the new works for the construc- 
tion of which the Government had the 
power to raise a loan was £5,000,000 ; 
and the reason why a sum for fortifications 
appeared in the present Estimates was, 
that the Government was strictly bound to 
spend the money to bo raised only on the 
places specified in schedule A of the Act. 
The gallant Officer himself anticipated that 
the House would go into Committee on the 
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Estimates, and in Committee he should be 
happy to give any further explanation when 
the particular Votes came under considera- 
tion. 

Coronet DUNNE believed that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Baring), like most officials, 
preferred going into Committee to giving 
an answer to the objections that had been 
made to these Estimates. But the objec- 
tions did not proceed from the “ peace-at- 
any-price”’ party, or from any one who 
had the slightest hostility to the establish- 
ments of the country ; they were made by 
professional men and men who had been 
connected with the War Department itself. 
All that they desired was to see that the 
money granted was spent with economy, 
and to have it shown that it was spent as 
it ought to be—for the efficiency of the 
service. In order to know and to judge 
that it,was so, the House must get infor- 
mation, and the hon. Gentleman did not 
seem disposed to afford information. On 
a former evening, when he (Colonel Dunne) 
moved for a specified Return of the expen- 
diture on arms and accoutrements, the hon. 
Gentleman’s reply was that the Return if 
given would have been so voluminous and 
contain such numerous details as not to 
be able to pass through the door of the 
House. Such Returns were not unprece- 
dented, and all the information he asked 
had been frequently given in different Re- 
turns, and it was but a short time before 
that the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Turner) moved for a Return of the prices 
paid for all articles provided to the War 
Department under contracts, and it was 
granted by the noble Lord (Lord Herbert) 
the Secretary at War. That Return was 
much more voluminous than the one he 
had asked for; it contained 12,000 or 
14,000 items. His Return would not 
have required a thirtieth or fortieth part 
of that number. The answer of the hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, was no sufficient 
excuse for not granting it. From the 
want of information, hon. Members were 
not prepared to consider the Estimates, 
because the hon. Gentleman did not choose 
to give the Returns the House was bound 
to have. Since the Ordnance Department 
had been united to the War Office, the 
House had less information than before ; 
less was communicated in the present 
united Estimate than had been given in 
those presented separately from each, and 
yet complaints were even made that they 
were not sufficiently explanatory. In the 
Return of arms obtained since 1852-3, 
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what he asked for was a Return of the 
contracts for arms, of the prices paid to 
contractors and the quantity supplied by 
them, of the quantities made in our manu- 
factories, of what each kind of arms 

what was the entire quantity of arms ob- 
tained, and to what services they were 
issued, what quantity remained in store, 
in fact how they were disposed of? Every 
one knew that the catalogue of the arms 
of the British forces was a small one; and, 
considering the immense sums that had 
been voted for them in a short period, the 
House had a right to know what had be- 
come of them. The amount expended on 
small arms—if any hon. Member looked 
into the Estimates—would be found to be 
since 1856 nearly £3,000,000 ; and taking 
the expenditure on the Enfield establish- 
ment and other expenditure into account, 
the sum spent on arms since the two de- 
partments were amalgamated was between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000. Reckoning 
the cost of a rifle at £3 10s., or even £4, 
we ought with this outlay to have had 
1,000,000 stand of arms, and the House 
had a right to know where these arms 
were or what had been done with the 
money. Then, the detailed Returns. fur- 
nished with regard to clothing rendered 
it impossible at this moment to make out 
what a soldier’s dress cost the country, or 
to judge whether our army was now 
clothed at the cheapest rate. There was 
every reason to believe it was not so, in 
fact he knew that it had been said that it 
cost the country 40 per cent more than 
formerly, and allowing it to have been im- 
proved this was too much ; and the cloth- 
ing branch of the War Department al- 
ways evaded giving information if even it 
possessed it. Then with regard to the 
cavalry horses, the Vote of £57,466 asked 
for seemed most extravagant; a cavalry 
horse, according to the evidence given be- 
fore the Military Committee, ought to last 
with care eight to ten years. The num- 
ber of cavalry was 13,642, and they 
had been voting money year after year 
for the purchase of horses to such an 
amount as would give them 20,000, which 
was more than they possessed of cavalry 
by about five thousand. Last year the 
estimate for horses for the service of 
the country was £105,030; and this 
sum, supposing each horse to cost, on al 
average £40, which was much more 
than it did, would supply 26,215 horses; 
in the year 1859-60, the estimate was 
£75,830, and the present is £59,466. 
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The hon. Gentleman should inform the 
House what had become of all these horses 
or at Jeast how the sum voted for them 
was applied. He believed that the fast 
drill of the cavalry had been carried to an 
absurdity, and had been the cause of using 
up the horses very quickly. And so with 
regard to the movements of troops, the 
same extravagance was perceptible, for 
while we had been concentrating our forces 
by building new barracks and by the esta- 
blishment at Aldershot, on which much 
more than £1,000,000 had been spent, as 
well as at the Curragh, the cost of moving 
the troops had gone on largely increasing. 
In 1856 it was £36,000, and this year it 
was £110,000. The expenditure on shot 
and shell was also enormously increased. 
This could, to a large extent, be accounted 
for by the introduction of new and im- 
proved projectiles, and by the expenditure 
in the Chinese war. The expenditure 
also of these stores in experiments were 
also increased ; but at the same time the 
hon. Gentleman was bound to show the 
House what shot and shell, and other pro- 
jectiles had been obtained for the large 
sums voted, what amount had been ex- 
pended in the services of the country and 
what remained for the future. Altogether, 
he hoped the House would not agree to the 
Estimates until the Under Secretary for 
War promised Returns, which could be 
easily furnished, and which would enable 
the House to judge whether the money 
voted by it was applied with advantage to 
the public service. 

Mz. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he was 
glad that the subject of the Army Esti- 
mates had been taken up by his hon. and 
gallant Friend, for, with his experience, 
anything coming from him would be worthy 
of the consideration of the House. It was 
a pity that he was not in the House at the 
time the great Aldershot job was perpe- 
trated. The country ought to be warned 
that the money of the country had been 
wasted there for a purpose of very doubt- 
ful utility. Aldershot was nothing but an 
indifferent preparatory school for forming 
indifferent generals. Every man connected 
with the army knew that it was a most de- 
moralizing place for the troops. [‘‘ Hear.”’ } 
His hon. Friend who cheered had been 
there and would probably give them his 
experience of this most demoralizing school. 
Was the system to be continued? Up- 
wards of £1,500,000 had been flung away 
on the cavalry barracks, the riding schools, 
the stables, and a kind of palace at Alder- 
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shot. If any good came of it one would 
not so much complain, but every com- 
manding officer he had séen held up his 
hands and said, ‘So long as the House of 
Commons can be induced to vote these 
sums so long will these monstrous jobs 
be perpetrated.” Now, “job” was an 
awkward word, but he could apply no 
other term to an expenditure so enor- 
mous, incurred with the problematical 
view of making indifferent brigadiers. 
With regard to the Motion before the 
House, he thought his hon. and gallant 
Friend would act wisely in not pressing 
it, because if a case for reduction could be 
made out, he believed that the present 
temper of the House was such that the 
Vote might be revised in Committee. But 
the attention of the Under Secretary for 
War should be directed to another point. 
Last year the House, in one of the panics 
which he deplored, was hurried into a 
Vote of £11,000,000 for the defences of 
the country, and they were told it was of 
such moment that they were hardly al- 
lowed time to debate it. From that day 
to this, however, no satisfactory account 
had been given of the mode in which this 
money was to be spent. It was reported, 
however, that many of the works at first 
proposed were not to be built, and other 
plans were being altered. On Portsmouth 
alone £2,800,000 was to be spent, and 
they were told that the lines of Portsdown 
Hill were to be made like those of Torres 
Vedras. But the lines of Torres Vedras 
were formed on rock, which it was im- 
possible to mine under, while Portsdown 
Hill was of chalk. Now, he supposed 
those fortifications were to be constructed 
with a view to the possibility that an 
enemy might sit down before them; but 
no subsoil was so favourable to mining 
operations as chalk, since no galleries and 
no supports were necessary. That point 
was overlooked, however, in planning these 
fortifications. It was proposed that there 
should be nine distinct forts, exclusive of 
the lines flanking them at each end, and 
that 226 guns should be mounted there, 
requiring 2,260 artillerymen to man them. 
On all these points the hon. Gentleman 
was bound to give some explicit and de- 
tailed statement as to what the Govern- 
ment were doing. Upon the authority of 
many engineering officers he believed them 
to be unnece . At a recent meeting 
of the Naval Architect’s Society, at which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) presided, 
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it came out that the building the four 
forts at the entrance was not considered 
sufficient unless they were plated with 
iron. That was stated on the authority of 
Admiral Elliot, and his statement had not 
been since controverted. Moreover, a most 
able pamphlet had been written on this 
subject by a gallant officer to prove that 
these forts were of no use at all, and would 
only serve as beacons for an enemy coming 
in. He had heard with satisfaction the 
observations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the other evening about the increasing 
expenditure of the country, and in the face 
of that lecture he did entreat the House to 
pause about this gigantic scheme, involving 
such a gigantic expense. Let Aldershot 
be a warning before their eyes; let them 
not go and plunge into this enormous ex- 
pense for erecting nine distinct forts on 
Portsdown Hill; and he implored the Go- 
vernment not to hurry the House into 
voting these sums, probably to be raised in 
the most objectionable manner—by a loan; 
for it was only because it was thought that 
the burden could be shuffled off on pos- 
terity that the House had consented to do 
what had already been done. These were 
times when it behoved the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer not merely to lecture the 
House on excess of expenditure, but to rise 
in his place, when these particular votes 
were proposed, and declare his opinion of 
them. There was very good reason to sup- 
pose that both the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the President of the Board of 
Trade were altogether opposed to the For- 
tification Vote, but when the little band 
of some twenty-five voted against it the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer absented him- 
self. He hoped when the Under Secre- 
tary for War rose to reply to this Motion he 
would go into details as to how this large 
sum was to be expended at Portsdown Hill. 
He (Mr. Bernal Osborne) believed we ought 
not to go on with these forts at all—they 
were entirely in the hands of one man, 
who was not at the head of his profession. 
He knew that engineers differed most ma- 
terially on this point, and the House ought 
to pause before they agreed to these most 
objectionable fortifications. He hoped, 
however, that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would not now press his Motion, but 
urge his objections as particular Votes 
came on. 

Coroner, NORTH observed that much 
had been said in disparagement of Alder- 
shot, but it was notorious that the army 
had been much benefited by the encamp- 
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ment at Chobham previous to the Russian 
war. He certainly could not understand 
why Aldershot should only produce indif. 
ferent brigadier officers, for he thought 
that officers of that class in the British 
Army had done their duty as well as the 
General Officers in any other army. 
Genzrat LINDSAY maintained that no 
military man could be at Aldershot watch. 
ing the operations or taking part in them 
without adding to his stock of professional 
information. He did not think it fair for 
the hon. Member to say that Aldershot 
produced only indifferent brigadiers. The 
gallant officer who formerly commanded 
the camp, and with whom he had served 
upon six different occasions, was a man 
of the greatest ability, and the brigadiers 
who served under him understood their 
work well. He did not think it fair to 
mix up with the officers at the head of the 
camp the jobbery which the hon. Member 
represented to have taken place at a former 
period. He did not mean to say that the 
camp had been formed with foresight ; and, 
no doubt, large sums which had been spent 
might have been distributed with greater 
economy, and secured the same results at a 
cheaper rate; but he could not hear, with- 
out contradicting the assertion, that Al- 
dershot was of no use to the army. 
Coronet GILPIN said, that before the 
camp at Aldershot was formed the Go- 
vernment were urged night after night to 
get some place where large bodies of troops 
might be massed together, and at Alder- 
shot they had a large quantity of ground 
very varied in character; indeed, if they 
had searched England through he did not 
think they could have acquired a better 
position. He could speak with reference 
to the new barracks, for he had occupied 
them. Whether or not they were built 
on the most economical principles he could 
not say, but they were admirably con- 
structed; the barracks for the men were 
better} than those for the officers, and the 
health of the troops there would compare 
favourably with the sanitary state of those 
at other military stations throughout the 
country. One fault of position was that 
they had been built at the edge of the 
Government land, and in consequence 
land had to be purchased at a high price. 
He believed the encampment had been 
most useful to General Officers and others. 
As to the necessity of fortifying Ports- 
down Hill, no man could go to the top of 
it without seeing that with the new sys 
tem of gunnery it would be easy to send 
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shot from it into the midst of the fortifi- 
cations of Portsmouth. 

Mz. MONSELL said, he did not desire 
to prolong the discussion, but he wished 
to revert to the question whether consis- 
tently with the efficiency of the army it 
was possible to save any large sum on 
these Estimates. He would, in passing, 
remark that the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other evening was 
generally cheered, and particularly from 
these (the Liberal) benches; but now when 
the question of economy came before them 
in a practical shape some Members of the 
party absented themselves from the House. 
In these long columns of Estimates the 
difficulty of pointing out whether extra- 

ce existed was considerable, and he, 
therefore, proposed to quote a few leading 
items in 1853-54 and compare them with 
the same items in the present Estimates, 
taking into account the number of men 
voted. In 1853-54 the number of men 
belonging to the army and scientific corps 
was 119,881; and in the present year the 
number was 146,045. What was the dif- 
ference of the expense of the Staff? For 
the 119,881 men the expense of the Staff 
was £175,895, and the expense of the 

Staff now was £326,898. The House 
would see at once the enormous dispro- 

ion between the increase in the num- 
ber of men and the increase in the expense 
of the Staff. On that point the House had 

aright to expect from the Government a 
fall and complete explanation. The next 
point he would refer to was the article of 
forage. In 1853-54 the army had 9,450 
horses, and in the present year the number 
was 13,642. In 1853 the expense of fo- 
tage—oats and hay—was very much the 
same as in the present year, but the differ- 
ence in the cost of the forage in the two 
periods was a follows:—In 1853-54 the 
cost was £269,165, and in the present 
year £482,392. He would next refer to 
the articles of fuel and light. He thought 
the House had some right to expect a re- 
duction in these items, for they had been 
told that the introduction of gas and cook- 
ing stores would lessen the expense; but 
in the year 1853-54 the charge for fuel 
and light had been £116,220, while in the 
year it amounted to £241,157. 

e expenditure for the purchase and re- 
pair of barrack and hospital furniture had 
in the former year been £57,829; this 
year it was £127,400, and so on with 
many other articles with which he would 
hot weary the House. That being so, he 
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thought he had clearly. demonstrated to 
every hon. Gentleman who listened to him 
that a most disproportionate increase had, 
in the charge under every one of those 
heads, taken place. Taking next the Eng- 
lish and French Estimates, and eliminating 
from both all those items which related to 
pay and allowances which, on account of 
the system of conscription in the latter 
country, admitted of no fair comparison, 
he found the state of the case to be as fol- 
lows:—The English Estimates for main- 
taining 146,000 men were £14,666,731, 
from which sum if £7,674,180 for pay 
and allowances, non-effective services were 
deducted, £6,992,551 would remain; and 
taking from that amount £1,200,000, 
which was devoted to the purpose of pro- 
viding stores, ammunition, and guns for 
the navy, and to which there was in 
France no corresponding charge, a balance 
would be left of £5,792,551. Now, the 
French Estimates for maintaining 400,000 
men were £14,000,000, and making from 
that sum a similar deduction as he had 
made from our Army Estimates for pay 
and allowances, he found that there re- 
mained a balance of only £4,000,000; so 
that, while for stores, barracks, fortifica- 
tions, and ammunition of all descriptions, 
with an army of 400,000, the French spent 
only that amount, we expend more than 
five millions and a half for an army of 
146,000 men. Now, it was, in his opinion, 
quite obvious that if we were to go on lay- 
ing out money at that rate, a reaction 
against the expenditure would set in in 
the public mind, and he felt assured that 
they were speaking the true interests of 
the army who called attention to the sub- 
ject in the spirit in which he felt it to be 
his duty to advert to it. 

Gewerat PEEL hoped his hon. and 
gallant Friend would not divide the House 
on this Motion. He would have been glad 
of an opportunity to make some remarks 
upon the fortifications of the country, but 
as the charge for them was not included 
in this Estimate it would not be in the 
power of the Under Secretary for War to 
give any explanations about them. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had calculated 
that the average cost per man had in- 
creased since 1854, from £75 to £100, but 
his hon. and gallant Friend had reckoned 
for the whole number of men voted in 
1854, whereas nearly 10,000 of those men 
were never raised at all; and he had also 
forgotten that at that time the Commis- 
sariat was not under the War Department, 
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but under the Treasury. There is also a 
difference in the amount of stoppage in 
' the daily pay, instead of the stoppage being 
6d., it was only 43d. per day, which is a 
boon te the soldiers of 13d. per day. Hon. 
Members had pointed out where they 
thought the Estimates were too large, but 
it was his (General Peel’s) misfortune to 
have to point out that the Estimates would 
not be sufficient to cover the expense to be 
provided for; that, in point of fact, on the 
ist of April they had 3,000 men more than 
it had been proposed to vote money to pay 
for. The Government had deducted from 
the pay and allowances £127,000 as the 
pay and allowances of men who would be 
wanting to fill up the allowances. He 
had moved for a Return of the number of 
men on April 1, and he found the number 
of effectives on that day was 145,862, 
while the number to be voted was 146,044, 
so that only 182 men were wanted to com- 
plete the establishment. The number of 
men to be voted for India was 66,625, and 
the number of men actually on India esta- 
blishment was 82,200, so that there was 
an excess of 15,575 men for India. He 
must say he did not see how this excess 
was to be provided for. The Under Secre- 
tary for War pointed out that reductions 
were to take place to the extent of five re- 
giments of infantry and one regiment of 
cavalry. Was that reduction to take place 
in the Indian establishment ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the strength 
of the regiments in China would be re- 
duced to the peace establishment. 

Generat PEEL said, the establishments 
of the regiments in India were already in 
excess of their proper number by 15,000 
men, and he wanted to know how the re- 
duction was to take place. He did not 
see how they were to reduce the number 
of men in India, and dispose of the men. 
They must either discharge them, or wait 
till they were absorbed, which would take 
some time. If there were any Indian 
troops in China after April 1 they would 
entail extra expense on account of receiv- 
ing Indian pay and allowances. Was that 
expense to be met out of the additional 
Vote of Credit asked for by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the next financial 
year? He hoped, when they came to the 
specific Votes, the Under Secretary for War 
would be ready to afford full explanations. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
course pursued by hon. Gentlemen of ask- 
ing questions and making observations, 
knowing that they can receive neither 
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answer nor refutation, is most inconye- 


nient. The usual course of p i 
upon Army Estimates is founded on 
sense, and well adapted for the convenience 
of the House. You, Sir, are moved out 
of the chair, the House goes into Com- 
mittee; and when in Committee every 
Member may speak as often as he pleases, 
The Member therefore charged with the 
conduct of a particular Estimate can an- 
swer any number of questions without 
violating the rules of the House. The 
matters to be discussed are divided into a 
number of heads, so that, being taken one 
after another, the debate upon one may be 
kept separate and distinct from that which 
relates to the rest. But upon this occasion 
Members have got up and discussed the 
separate details of some twenty-two or 
twenty-three different Estimates, when the 
Under Secretary for War, having already 
spoken, by the rules of the House cannot 
answer any questions put to him. All the 
discussions which have taken place must, 
therefore, as far as answer or explanation 
or refutation go, be perfectly without any 
result. I should hope that the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Colonel Dickson) wili have the 
goodness to follow the advice given him, 
and allow us at once to go into Committee, 
when all these questions may be answered 
upon the votes to which they belong, and 
when the most detailed explanations will 
be given by the Under Secretary for War. 
I should have confined myself to this re- 
quest, had it not been for the speech of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. 
Osborne). The hon. Gentleman is fond of 
sweeping assertions, and he has at his 
command a most ample vocabulary of 
strong words. Everything he disapproves 
of is a ‘‘ job,” and everything he does not 
like is absurd, ridiculous, foolish, and pre- 
posterous, But if we are to judge from 
the military opinions which he has given 
this evening, I think we may congratulate 
the country that its military defences do 
not depend on his knowledge and his de- 
cision. He is pleased to talk of ‘that 
extravagant job Aldershot.” I deny that 
it is ajob. On the contrary, I assert that 
there never was a wiser nor a more econo- 
mical application of public money. It 
was known to be the great want of the 
British army that there was no place 
where a large number of men could be 
assembled together to learn combined 
movements. That feeling was so strong, 
that before Aldershot, Chobham was taken. 
But Chobham was yery expensive ; there 
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were large sums to be paid for compensa- 
tion to those whose common rights were 
interfered with ; and then Aldershot was 
purchased. It was bought at the rate of 
about £15 per acre, and nobody will main- 
tain that that was a dear investment in 
land. If it were no longer needed for 
public purposes, I will venture to say that 
it would sell for many times more than 
that. The hon. Member found fault with 
the huts. Well, those huts were required 
suddenly. It might, perhaps, have been 
better, as it turned out, to build them of 
brick, instead of wood; but they would 
have taken much longer to build, and the 
public service required that the men should 
immediately be under huts. As for the 
use of Aldershot in forming your regi- 
ments, your officers, and your General 
Officers, I am quite sure that no military 
man whose opinion is worth having will 
agree with my hon. Friend’s estimation of 
it. I hope, therefore, that those light and 
violent expressions of opinion which my 
hon. Friend is so fond of throwing right 
and left at everything in his way will 
have only their due weight with the 
House, and that they will prefer to give 
eredence to those who are better judges of 
the matter than my hon. Friend. He 
talks about the demoralizing effects of 
Aldershot—I do not know what he means, 
but undoubtedly as far as the health of 
the troops goes they have been healthier 
there than at any station where an equal 
number of men have been collected toge- 
ther. Then, again, as to Portsdown Hill, 
he who has erected himself into a supreme 
judge of all military matters complains 
that if he were shut up there he should 
be undermined by the enemy. Now, 
mining and undermining imply a long 
siege; but does he suppose that we are 
going upon the assumption that a foreign 
enemy is to be left quiet at Portsdown 
until he can carry on the long operations 
of mining? The object of occupying Ports- 
down Hill is to prevent a force which might 
suddenly be landed upon the coast from at 
once taking up a position there which 
would give them the power of destroying 
our dockyards. It is nonsense to tell me 
that an enemy landing at Chichester, or 
some other such place on the coast, if 
Portsdown Hill were undefended, could 
not occupy it and do whatever damage he 
egger to our dockyards at Portsmouth. 
he object of these fortifications is not 
to stand a regular siege like Coblentz, 
Mayence, or any of the great fortresses of 
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the Continent, but to prevent the enemy 
from taking possession of the hill by a coup 


de main, and if they can be maintained so 
long as to force the enemy to undermine 
them and blow them up, I shall think that 
they have fully answered their object. 
Captain JERVIS hoped that the result 
of this discussion would be that the Esti- 
mates would be presented in a more intel- 
ligible form next year, for in their present 
state it was difficult to learn from them 
what the army really cost us. One re- 
sult of the perplexing form in which they 
were now given was to spread abroad an 
impression that the cost of the army was 
about £100 per man. He had taken a 
good deal of pains to go through the Esti- 
mates to find out the actual cost, and he 
found that the 146,000 men which had 
been voted cost just £7,216,181, or £49 
per man. Deducting the force in the colo- 
nies, the 97,000 men stationed in this 
country, with 13,642 horses, cost just 
£54 11s. 8d. per man. According to 
Returns recently laid before the House, 
the cost of the Berkshire police was £58 
per man; of the Kent police and of the 
metropolitan police £57 per man. So that 
our army, man for man, actually cost us 
less than our police. He did not agree 
with the Under Secretary for War that 
the Select Committee now sitting upstairs 
on the subject of Colonial army expendi- 
ture could lead to any great saving of ex 
pense as regarded our colonies. That 
question depended entirely on the political 
exigencies of the times. Malta, for in- 
stance, in 1853 cost £359,464; in 1855 it 
rose to £1,496,046; and in 1857 it fell to 
£442,722. So the Cape cost us fortroopsin 
1853, £527,514; in 1856 the amount rose 
to £924,000; but in 1861 it cost us little 
more than Malta. A Committee which 
sat some years ago, and which included 
the late Lord Hardinge, the present Seore- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Derby, and 
other eminent men, reported that it could 
not by the offer of suggestions relieve 
the Executive Government from the duty 
of providing upon their own responsi- 
bility forces sufficient for the security of 
Her Majesty’s possessions abroad, which 
even in time of peace were liable to varia- 
tion on account of many contingencies. 
The only means of checking expenditure 
was to see clearly what was the cost of 
troops in the colonies, and what was the 
cost of the army at home on which they de- 
pended to defend the country. He wished 
to point out that the increase of the Esti- 
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supply of materials for the future. Since 
that time there had been a great revolu- 
tion in the engines of war, and on that ac- 
count they must look forward to a large 
expenditure for several years. The hon. 
Member for the Queen’s County (Col. 
Dunne) had moved for a Return of the 
materials in store, because without that 
knowledge no check on the expenditure 
could take place. If the House should at 
any time be of opinion that there was a 
sufficient stock in store they might refuse 
to vote more money. He should reserve 
other observations until the House was in 
Committee. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he would not 
press his Motion to a division. 

Srr HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, they 
voted money for regiments serving in the 
colonies, such as the 12th and 40th regi- 
ments, which were in Australia. If the 
colonies paid any portion of the expense 
he wanted to know how those sums were 
credited to the State? It was usual up to 
1857, in all detailed accounts presented to 
the House, to give credit for such payments 
by the colonies; but latterly this did not 
appear in the accounts. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the mode of ac- 
counting for the sums paid by the colonies 
was now the subject of inquiry before the 
Committee on Colonial and Military Ex. 
penditure. The question would require 
careful examination, and he hoped the 
Under Secretary for the War Department 
would not commit himself to any state- 
ment until the Committee had reported. 

Cotonen NORTH said, the Committee 
on Military Organization which sat last 
year had made several suggestions, and he 
wished to know whether any of these re- 
commendations had been or would be car- 
ried into effect? 

‘Mr. T. G. BARING, in reply to the 
last question, had to state that the Govern- 
ment was engaged in carrying gradually 
into effect the alterations approved by the 
Select Committee of last year. He would 
not shelter himself under the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), but would explain, in answer 
to the hon. Baronet, the Member for Eve- 
sham (Sir Henry Willoughby), that the 
extra allowances given to the troops in 
Australia were paid direct to the troops, 
and, therefore, did not come into our ac- 
counts. When there were fixed contribu- 
tions paid by colonies for military expen- 
diture the amounts were paid into the 
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Exchequer and appeared in the statement 


at the end of the Estimates. It was 
proper subject of inquiry whether the al. 
lowances should not also be paid to the 
Exchequer. 

With respect to the questions of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham 
(Sir Frederic Smith), he would endeavour 
to answer them seriatim. No steps bad 
actually been taken towards the establish- 
ment of a central depot, the ground was 
being surveyed.. The Fortification Loan 
of last year had been alluded to as a loan 
of £10,000,000 or £11,000,000; but he 
must remind the House that £5,345,000 
was the extent to which the House commit- 
ted itself under the Estimates which were 
laid on the table at the time. The plans 
for the works sanctioned by Parliament 
had all been settled and approved, with the 
following exceptions—and when he used 
the word “all,” he meant those works for 
which estimates were presented. The ex- 
ceptions were the batteries on the south- 
west side of the Isle of Wight, for which 
the Survey Department had not yet com- 
pleted the survey of the ground; Maker 
Heights, at Plymouth, the design for the 
defences on which was under considere- 
tion; the north-east defences of Ply- 
mouth, the designs for which had been 
approved, but it was under consideration 
whether the line could not be modified so 
as to occupy land of less value than that 
required for the works already planned; 
Pembroke, the plans for the batteries 
on the coast to the south of which were 
in progress, but had not been finally 
approved; and Chatham, the plans for 
which were under consideration. Con- 
tracts, had been entered into for the 
works at Hurst Castle, Sandown Bay 
(Isle of Wight), the Needles, for some 
of the works on Portsdown Hill, and for 
the works for the defence of the Thames. 
Tenders were about to be accepted, either 
to-day or to-morrow, for the sea defences 
and for Staddon Heights at Plymouth, and 
also for works on the Isle of Grain for the 
defence of the Medway. The necessary 
steps were being taken for obtaining con- 
tracts as soon as possible for the remaining 
works at Portsdown, for the advanced Gos- 
port works, for the works at Scoveston 
(Pembroke), for the proposed new work at 
Dover, and for the new defences at Cork. 
A considerable portion of all the land re- 
quired had been purchased. A question 
had arisen with respect to the advisability 
of constructing the forts in the sea at 
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§pithead. The matter had been referred ! through the influence of the noble Lord, I 


to the Commissioners of National Defence, 
and they had made their Report. The In- 

tor General of Fortifications, Sir John 
Burgoyne, had also given his opinion on 
the subject which was under the consi- 
deration of the Government, but no deci- 
sion had as yet been arrived at with respect 
to it. 
to lay on the table of the House detailed 
estimates of the probable cost of each 
work, these estimates had already been 
laid on the table in as great detail as 
could be done at the time when the House 
sanctioned the Loan. It was the under- 
standing of the War Department that the 
House of Commons, in passing the Loan for 
two millions on account of the fortifications, 
pledged itself for the total cost of the un- 
dertaking, in the same way as when it 
gave a vote on account for any other works. 
The total estimate was £5,000,000 for new 
works, and £345,000 for works already 
sanctioned by Parliament. The Secretary 
for War would take care that the House 
of Commons was not committed to any 
expenditure in excess of that Estimate. 
As to the removal of the Invaliding Esta- 
blishment and Medical School from Chat- 
ham to Netley, he had to state that the 
hospital at the latter place was not yet 
completed. 

Mz. BERNALOSBORNE: At the risk 
of disturbing the equanimity of the noble 
lord at the head of the Government, who, 
from the tone of the remarks he addressed 
to the House, appears to be suffering from 
indigestion of the dinner at the Mansion 
House, I must say that the explanation 
offered by the Under Secretary for War in 
auswer to my gallant Friend opposite is 
exceedingly evasive and unsatisfactory. 
We are told that works are in progress, 
the plans for which have not as yet been 
finally approved. 

Mz. T. G. BARING: I must correct 
the hon. Gentleman. I said the plans were 
in progress. 

Mrz. BERNAL OSBORNE: Then that 
means, I suppose, that the plans laid be- 
fore this House and for which the money 
was voted have been altered. If I had 
said such a thing, I should have been told 
thet I was “light and violent.” Ihave 
always remarked that any one who hap- 
pens to differ from the noble Lord is sup- 
posed to have studied in the school of 
lightness and to be subject to fits of vio- 
lence. Standing here as an independent 
Member of Parliament, and not returned 
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shall take the liberty whenever public 
money is granted to criticize even his 
own pet projects and to object to them 
when they are extravagant. When the 
noble Lord tells me that I rest on my own 
simple opinion, I say that I do not pre- 
sume to form one for myself on such a 
question. I am fortified by the opinion of 
the Inspector General of Fortifications, 
who in his evidence before the Commis- 
sion pronounced these works unnecessary 
and extravagant; and also by the opinion 
of the distinguished Engineer officer op- 
posite (Sir Frederic Smith), which is 
surely as well entitled to respect as the 
tpse dixit of the noble Lord. We shal! be 
told some day that the £5,000,000 has 
been all spent, and nothing more. All we 
ean gather is, that the plan which the 
House was called upon to sanction in a 
most indecent hurry —I may say, in a 
‘‘light and violent” way—has been altered, 
and that we are to have no consideration 
of the Estimates. We are told that we 
must go into Committee directly, that it is 
our business to pass the Votes, but not to 
consider them. I have been educated in 
the belief that when we went into Com- 
mittee of Supply it was for the purpose 
of considering the Estimates, and I intend 
to adhere to it. I make every allowance 
for the irritation of the noble Lord, who is 
no doubt suffering from the effects of large 
doses of colchicum ; but, whatever tone he 
may assume towards me, I put it to the 
House whether the explanation of the 
Under Secretary was at all satisfactory. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : I am very 
sorry that what I said should have so dis- 
turbed the equanimity of my hon. Friend. 
I am certainly inclined to prescribe for my 
hon. Friend a dose of that very colchicum 
to which he has alluded, reminding him 
at the same time that colchicum is rather 
sedative than exciting in its operation. 
The matter to which the hon. Gentleman’s 
observations relate forms no part of what 
we are going to consider this evening, be- 
cause the question of the fortifications is 
entirely separate from the Army Estimates, 
and the Votes to be passed do not bear on 
it. When my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary stated that the plans had not been 
finally determined upon, but were still 
under consideration, he did not mean, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
assumes, that the general plan of the for- 
tifications had been altered, although there 
may have been some modification in de- 
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tails. It is obvious that when we are 
going to construct fortifications at a large 
expense for an important object it is es- 
sential that the working plans should be 
most maturely considered over and over 
again by the persons most competent to 
judge, so that no mistake may be made. 
‘What my hon. Friend meant to say was 
that the plans had been carefully examined 
by competent scientific men, and that 
while some of them have been finally de- 
termined upon, others are not yet suffi- 
ciently settled to enable us to make con- 
tracts upon them. 

Generat LINDSAY regretted that the 
Under Secretary had not given a more dis- 
tinct answer as to military organization. 
The Committee on that subject had pro- 
nounced very strongly in favour of a large 
infusion of the military element into the 
War Department, and of having a perma- 
nent Under Secretary, not removable on 
each change of Administration. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, ‘the re- 
plies of the hon. Gentleman opposite were 
very courteous, but he agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Member (General Lind- 
say) in thinking them very unsatisfactory. 
When so large a sum of money was about 
to be spent they ought to know the man- 
ner in which, and the matter upon which, 
it was to be spent, and until satisfactory 
estimates of the kind asked for were sup- 
plied he for one should oppose any further 
Votes. 

Question ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question.” 

Put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,780,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge of Pay and Allow- 
ances to Her Majesty’s Land Forces, at Home 
and Abroad, exclusive of India, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1862, inclusive,” 

Lorpv WILLIAM GRAHAM complained 
that the charges for colonial military ex- 
penditure were so scattered, that it was 
almost impossible to ascertain the amount 
spent on any particular colony. A Com- 
mittee had been appointed to look into our 
colonial military expenditure, and under 
these circumstances it was very natural to 
turn to these Estimates to see what was 
the amount spent upon each colony—but 
that was nowhere to be found—they were 
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scattered under all kinds of heads, and in al. 

most every page of the Estimates. He had, 

however, taken the trouble to ferret out 

the different items to the best of his abili- 

ty, and he would just read to the different 

House the charges for two or three of the 
colonies, just to show the vast variety of 
heads under which they lay concealed. The 
Votes for Nova Scotia were—Foreign Staff, 

£6,169 ; store department, £990; prison 
at Halifax, £761; completion of glacis of 
citadel, £500; erecting block »uildings at 
Wellington-barracks, &., £2,766; new 
works under £1,000, £491; Engineer dis. 
trict, £669 ; renewing wharf at Halifax, 
£3,000, making a total of £15,346, to be 
found under eight different heads. The 
Votes for Gibraltar were—Foreign Staff, 
£6,768 ; store department, £1,250; prison, 
£690; new works, £3,000; works under 
£1,000, £800; civil buildings, £251; eree- 
tion of huts, £6,500; extension of commis- 
sariat magazines, £2,700; Engineer districts 
£400; making a total of £22,359, scattered 
over nine different pages of the Estimates, 
The worst case of all was that of Malta. 
The Votes were—Foreign Staff, £10,326; 
store department, £1,420; Malta Fencible 
Artillery, under four heads, £9,282; im- 
proving defences, £5,000; altering de- 
fences, £2,000; new works under £1,000, 
£831; civil buildings ditto, £498; in- 
creasing barracks and rifle ranges, £3,877; 
prison, £1,228; Engineer districts, £1,375; 
construction of canal, £2,000; making a 
total of £39,837, for which we had to 
look under fourteen different heads. It 
was the same with the Votes for the 
Tonian Islands, the Mauritius, Bermuda, 
and other colonies. ‘The existing system 
of making up the Estimates necessarily 
led to great complexity; and, in nine cases 
out of every ten, nobody except the Under 
Secretary for War could be expected to 
know what was the precise sum required 
for the colonies. He trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would on future occasions give 
the House a column showing the total 
amount wanted for each colony. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained that 
the Army Estimates for the present year 
amounted to the enormous sum of upwards 
of £14,000,000, and contended that it was 
impossible in a Committee of the Whole 
House to do justice to almost any one of 
the items. All that could be done was by 
pointing out the items of increase over 
the same items of the Estimates of last 
year, of which the hon. Member pointed 
out several instances, 
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Coronet DUNNE requested some ex- 
ation relative to the item of £40,000 
for recruiting. The expenses of recruiting 
seemed to have unreasonably increased this 
The Commissioners appointed last 
ear to examine into the subject of re- 
eruiting estimated that the number of re- 
eruits annually amounted to an average 
number of 18,000 men. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Government 
intended to reduce the army by 16,000 
men, and he also admits that there are 
some five thousand men supernumerary 
both in India and at home, and all these 
reductions are to be effected by stopping 
all recruiting ; now, if this be the case will 
the hon. Gentleman state to the House 
why he asks the sum of £40,000 for levy 
money for recruiting? There was also an 
increase this year in the number of super- 
numeraries in regiments. He found that 
majors coming home from India were to 
be left on the strength of the regiment, 
and this he supposed would account partly 
for the increase ; but why should majors be 
kept on when lieutenant-colonels were to be 
put on half-pay ? Two lieutenant-colonels, 
Colonel Tyler and Colonel Anslie had just 
been placed on half-pay ; Colonel Tyler had 
seen much active service, and was through 
most of the campaigns in India, and he 
had been before placed on half- pay as 
major ; for it would seem strange to the 
House to learn that some time since majors 
were placed on half-pay, but now it was 
the order that lieutenant-colonels who were 
second lieutentant-colonels in regiments 
should be reduced when those regiments 
returned from India. He (Colonel Dunne) 
complained of these anomalies, no officers 
would trust to orders so capriciously and 
unjustly changed without any apparent 
reason. It was a paltry saving to dismiss 
two lieutenant-colonels; but under the 
circumstances it was, he thought, specially 
unjustifiable. Then at the end of the Vote 
under discussion he found an item ‘‘ For 
men wanting to complete establishment.” 
How could this be reconciled with the 
statement that there was a large supernu- 
merary force? He wished an explanation 
to be given upon these matters, and he 
thought it due to the House and the 
country. 

Coronet DICKSON said, the military 
expenses of this year were £16,000,000, 
instead of £14,600,000, as the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Williams) had remarked, 
because one of the great items of reduction 
said to have been made was £437,470 on 
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account of fortifications; but that was a 
Vote of last’ year, and, therefore, the re- 
duction could not be said to be due to this 
year; and as beyond that there was but a 
nominal reduction of £185,795, subtract- 
ing this sum from the former left a balance 
which in reality was an increase in this 
year’s expenditure of £251,675. Then 
there was an increase of £500,000 for that 
ill-used force the militia; an increase of 
£9,000 in the medical staff; and an in- 
crease during the last two years—in one 
year of £50,000, in the other of £40,000, 
making together nearly £100,000—in the 
simple item of hospital diet. The latter 
increase, he thought, certainly required 
explanation, considering that there were 
never more on the average than 7 per cent 
of men in hospital at any one time. There 
was no use sitting there night after night 
discussing these Estimates; and unless the 
items to which he had alluded were satis- 
factorily explained by the hon. Gentleman 
he would certainly divide the Committee. 
Genera LINDSAY said, that his opi- 
nion went rather in the direction of the 
extension than the reduction of the medi- 
cal provision for the army. The medical 
staff was considerably increased, but it 
was understood that there was an inten- 
tion on the part of the War Department 
that regiments were to be reduced by one 
assistant-surgeon. Now, he did not believe 
that an officer coming from the staff to do 
duty with a regiment would be at all able 
to do the duty as well as an assistant-sur- 
geon. He knew, however, that the order 
for this reduction had in some instances 
gone out. Dr. Gibson, Director of the 
Medical Department, stated in his evidence 
that the medical attendance upon a regi- 
ment would unquestionably be better per- 
formed by having two assistant-surgeons ; 
and that, regard being had to the contin- 
gencies of sickness and the necessity for 
occasional leave of absence, there was suf- 
ficient to .do to keep at work the surgeon 
and two assistant-surgeons. In the Me- 
tropolis, since the barracks were perma- 
nently divided, there would be only ten 
medical officers to perform the duties that 
required eleven in winter and twelve in 
summer. The consequence was that no 
medical officer could get leave of absence. 
This was more felt in London, where the 
men were permanently in detached quar- 
ters. As a commanding officer he did not 
think it right that 200 or 250 men at any 
of the London barracks should be left with- 
out a medical officer, particularly during 
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the night. In the country, a hospital was 
attached to every barrack ; but in London 
the hospitals were remote from the barracks 
it was necessary that an officer should live 
east of the hospital. The Sanitary Com- 
mittee had recommended that increased 
leave of absence should be given to the me- 
dical officers of the army, and he trusted 
that the War Department would carry this 
recommendation into effect. He wished 
to direct attention to the subject of lance 
sergeants and lance corporals, particularly 
the latter. The Commission on Recruiting 
the Army had pointed out the desirability 
of some small addition being made to the 
pay of lance corporals. The corporals of 
each regiment not being in sufficient num- 
ber, a certain selection of the most eligible 
men was made, who were called lance or 
acting corporals. They received no pay, 
but while in certain regiments they got on 
pretty quickly, in others their promotion 
was very slow. They had to perform 
onerous duties, and they ought to receive 
some small amount of pay. Another im- 
portant question had reference to the re- 
enlistment of soldiers. Every officer knew 
the value of old soldiers to a regiment, and 
after a soldier had served ten years under 
limited enlistment, it would be highly de- 
sirable to offer him some inducement to 
remain in the regiment by an increase of, 
say, 2d. a dayin his pay. At present some 
of them re-enlisted in other regiments, 
but very few indeed re-enlisted in their 
own. Unless the War Office accepted the 
suggestion of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and enlisted for six- 
teen years, with a small pension at the 
erd of that term, some inducement to old 
soldiers to re-enlist, in the shape of a small 
increase of pay, was greatly needed. 
Coronet KNOX said, he also deprecated 
any reduction in the number of the as- 
sistant surgeons, and he had been requested 
by several commanding officers to bring the 
subject to the attention of the House. It 
was a question of the most vital importance 
to the sanitary condition of the army 
generally, but especially so in London, 
where the barracks were separated and the 
men dispersed ; and it was always neces- 
sary that in the barracks there should be 
medical men on the spot. The St. John’s 
Wood Barracks, he was sorry to find, were 
not likely to be got rid of. They were 
obliged to have 300 men located there, and 
no man would say that a medical officer 
ought not to be constantly there. If the 
proposed reduction of one assistant-surgeon 
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were carried out, not one of the exist} 
army surgeons could obtain, what 
other officer of the army had, leave of 
absence for a limited period every year, 

Coronet NORTH did not look with the 
same horror as some of his friends did on 
the great expense of the medical de 
ment. They had no right to blow hot and 
cold on the subject. The Sanitary Com. 
mission recommended most of these changes, 
and the thanks of the Committee were due 
to the Government for the prompt manner 
in which they had carried out those recom- 
mendations. But he must join in the hope 
expressed by other Members that the num- 
ber of assistant surgeons in the home bat- 
talions should not be reduced. 

Captain JERVIS asked when the Re- 
port of the Committee on the sani 
condition of the army would be laid upon 
the table of the House? It was promised 
last year, and if it had been laid on the 
table with the Estimates, much of this 
discussion might have been avoided. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that a Sani- 
tary Report on the army would be laid 
on the table in future. With regard 
to the discrepancy between the money 
asked for and the number of men voted, 
referred to by right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (General Peel) he had to 
observe that that could be accounted for 
in various ways. The number of men, for 
example, would be reduced by those serving 
in China coming home, and by a conse- 
quent reduction of the strength of the re- 
giments. Besides, regiments on foreign 
service were found to diminish fast enough; 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman might 
depend upon it that the number of men 
would be brought down to a level with 
the money voted. Recruiting had been 
checked. In 1860 the recruiting averaged 
2,300 a month; but in February last the 
number was only 1,300; in March, 1,000; 
and in the first half of April, 250. The 
discrepancy to which reference had been 
made was not an exceptional case, for he 
found that it had occurred in previous 
years, and must necessarily occur when 
establishments were reduced. In 1859, 
for instance, the number of men was 
5,000 in excess of the money voted. The 
noble Lord (Lord W. Graham) had called 
attention to the colonial military expendi- 
ture. The subject was now under the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs, but 
he could see no objection to a Return as 
asked for by the noble Lord, showing the 
amount to be expended in each particular 
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being given every year. With re- 
pare raeatee of men borne on the 
British establishment, he should explain 
that when a regiment was expected to re- 
turn from India in the course of the year 
the numbers were transferred at once from 
the Indian to the British establishment in 
the Estimates; although they did not 
geome on the charge for the whole year, 
but were only paid out of the British 
Exchequer when they arrived in this 
country. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Wigan (Colonel 
lindsay) whose opinion on all subjects 
connected with the army was of great 
yalue, had referred to the medical staff 
and the reduction of regimental assistant- 

ms; but he thought that subject 
might safely be left to be dealt with by 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War. No real reduction would at present 
take place. With respect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Recruiting, their Report was a very valu- 
able one, but the subject required great 
careand consideration. A Vote of £20,000 
would be taken on that account. 

Coroner, NORTH urged that command- 
money should be given to officers in com- 
mand of the artillery and cavalry regi- 
ments as well to infantry. 

Mz. W. WILLIAMS complained of the 
increase which had taken place in the ex- 
pense of the staff appointments. The 
foreign staff cost £193,557, that at home 
£133,345, making altogether the expense 
of the staff at home and abroad £326,898. 
He thought this charge enormously extra- 
vagant, and called for reduction. He 
could not see why they should have a 
staff at the Ionian Islands. These Islands 
were an enormous expense to this country. 
They were anxious to part from us, and 
he could not see what we could possibly 
gain by retaining them. 

Mrz. BERNAL OSBORNE asked what 
was the meaning of the appointment of a 
new officer styled ‘‘ Major-General com- 
manding the brigade of Foot Guards?” 
This might be a very good appointment— 
he had no doubt it was; but if so, why 


_keep up the offices of these three colonels 


who used to take this command in turn? 
He also wished to know what was the use 
of a Major-General for the Australian 
Colonies, where there were only a few 
troops—not more than one or two regi- 
ments? At the present moment Australia 
was entirely denuded of troops. Was the 
lieutenant-general for Australia to be only 





temporary, appointed only for the exigen- 
cies of the occasion, in consequence of the 
war in New Zealand, or was he to be in 
permanence? Then he found also a Major- 
General of Nova Scotia, and “ allowance 
to ditto in lieu of the government of 
Annapolis Royal.” He wished to know 
what this meant. 

Grnerat UPTON said, the appointment 
of a Major General to command the brigade 
of Guards arose from the Adjutant General 
wishing to be relieved from the trouble of 
having to deal with courts-martial and 
other duties connected with the brigade. 
He (General Upton) was of opinion that, 
as far as the discipline of the Guards was 
concerned, that officer was not required. 
The Guards got on quite as well before 
the appointment of a Major General as it 
did now. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought if no better 
justification for the appointment could be 
offered than the explanation of the gallant 
General the Committee ought not to con- 
firm the appointment. He begged to 
thank the Under Secretary of State for 
his promise in future to shape the Esti- 
mates so as to show the distinct expendi- 
ture in each colony and foreign station, 
and the sums received from the colonies 
on account. He also wished to confirm 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) as to the absence 
of any necessity for two General officers 
in the Australian colonies. Since the com- 
mencement of the difficulties in New Zea- 
land all the troops had been removed from 
the Australian colonies, and the military 
duties had been entirely performed by Vo- 
lunteers. He did not think the expla- 
nation respecting the medical staff was at 
all satisfactory. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the great in- 
crease—nearly double—in the number of 
staff surgeons at the Cape. The troops 
had been diminished in number about one- 
third, the medical staff had been increased 
from seventeen to thirty ; and he hoped the 
Committee would not agree to that increase. 

Mason STUART KNOX concurred in 
the opinion that a Major General com- 
manding the Brigade of Guards was not 
necessary. That officer could have nothing 
to do but what was done in the Line, by 
the colonels of regiments. 

Cotonet DICKSON referred to the item 
for Miscellaneous and Contingencies, which 
amounted to £75,000, out of a total esti- 
mate for the Staff of £326,000, and said 
he thought that was a large amount to 
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vote under such a head. He thought it 
would have been better to have retained 
the additional assistant-surgeon than to 
have made fresh medical staff appoint- 
ments. He should take the sense of the 
Committee upon the items for additional 
staff surgeons, and for the Major General 
commanding the Brigade of Guards. _ 

Lorp ALFRED CHURCHILL con- 
demned the appointment of Major General 
of the Brigade of Guards. The duties 
now performed by that officer had been 
previously performed by the Major of 
Brigade in waiting, and during the Crimean 
war Lord Rokeby, who commanded the 
first division, filled that post. After the 
war he continued to do the duties as Major 
General; but, his period of service having 
expired, a change was about to take place; 
indeed, it was stated that Major General 
Crawford was already appointed. The post 
was a perfect sinecure, and the estimate 
for it amounted altogether to £1,038. As 
he entertained a strong opinion upon the 
point, he hoped the sense of the Com- 
mittee would be taken upon it. 

Cotonen DICKSON moved to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £9,823, being 
the amount of increase upon the cost of 
the medical staff. 

Mr. T. G. BARING thought the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Dickson) 
would hardly persevere in his Motion to 
reduce this Vote, when he explained that 
the effect would be to oblige the War 
Office at once to place upon half-pay a 
number of medical officers and so to 
throw an additional charge on the half- 
pay Vote. The economy to the public 
would be very small, and those medical 
officers would suffer a considerable loss. 
With regard to the expenses of medical 
staff establishments in the colonies, that 
was a subject which might be considered 
by the Committee upstairs on colonial ex- 
penditure. There were at present more 
staff assistant-surgeons than were wanted, 
and it was necessary to place a certain 
number of them on half-pay. But the 
effect of the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member would be to disorganize 
the medical service altogether, for still 
more staff assistant-surgeons would have 
to be placed on half-pay, and as by the 
terms of medical warrant only the juniors 
of each rank could be reduced, it would 
involve a considerable expense in bringing 
home some of these medical officers trom 
distant parts of the world. 

Mrz. CHILDERS repeated his objection 
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to this item, and said that the Committes 
sitting upstairs on colonial militarys ex. 
penditure had no power to investigate 
these items, but only to consider one 

cial subject—what proportion of the milj. 
tary expenses should be borne by the 
colony and what by the mother country? 

Cotore. NORTH did not think an jp. 
crease of the medical staff in unhealthy 
climates was any injury to the country. It 
was better to have too many than too few 
medical officers to attend to the health of 
the troops. 

Masor ANSON referred to the increage 
in the charge for the medical staff in Ching 
which was £13,700 last year and was now 
£14,468 although we had fewer troops in 
that country. 

Mr. T. G. BARING explained that there 
had been promotions in China, and that it 
was impossible in so distant a coun 
always to keep the medical staff within 
the numbers voted by Parliament. He 
repeated that the Amendment, if carried, 
would effect an insignificant saving and 
would entail a good deal of difficulty and 
trouble. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he did not wish 
to take one medical officer off the staff. 
There were plenty of means of reducing 
the expenditure without interfering with 
the medical officers, and therefore he should 
take the sense of the Committee on the 
Vote. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY thought it was 
so important to take every possible means 
of preserving the health of the soldiers as 
a mere question of economy that he hoped 
this Vote would not be hastily reduced. 

Mrz. BERNAL OSBORNE said, when- 
ever they put their finger on a Vote on 
which there was a chance of effecting a 
saving a plea ad misericordiam was made 
on. behalf of those who would be touched 
by it. Now, it was on behalf of the poor 
surgeons who were put on half-pay. There 
ought to be some consideration for the 
poor taxpayers. A case had been made 
out for the reduction, and he hoped the 
Amendment would be pressed to a divi- 
sion; it would then be seen who were 
ready to vote for tangible reforms. 

Cotonen SYKES said, so far from 
there being an increase in the number 
of medical officers in India, there had 
been a diminution. Several students who 
had come to England to complete their 
medical education in order to enter the 
service had been rejected because they 
had rather darker skins than Europeans. 
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Mz. BRISCOE thought it was the first 

of the House to provide for the health 
of the troops; but when they were dis- 
tinctly told that there were more surgeons 
in the service than necessary, he was at a 
Joss to conceive how there could be a dif- 
ference of opinion on the Vote. He should 
support the reduction. 

. CARNEGIE did not see how the 
reduction could be made without adding to 
the assistant-surgeons of regiments. 

Mz. T. G. BARING said, that in order to 
reduce the assistant-surgeons to the num- 
ber for which the Vote was taken it was ne- 
cessary to place about thirty on half-pay. 

Genenat LINDSAY : Is it intended to 
reduce the number of the assistant-sur- 
geons of regiments ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING: No regimental 
assistant-surgeon would be placed on half- 
pay; all the assistant-surgeons reduced 
were then on the staff. 

Coroye, DICKSON did not wish to see 
the number of the regimental medical offi- 
cers reduced, but he wished to protest 

inst what seemed to him a mere 
crotchet of the Secretary of War. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, two years 
ago the House was applauding the Secre- 
tary of War for the measures he took to 
promote and preserve the health of the 
amy. The House of Commons was then 
unanimous in doing him honour for his 
efforts; and to-night, when a Vote was 
required for the same purpose, it was pro- 

to reduce it. After having urged 
the Secretary of War to take the steps he 
had done, it was rather hard on him to 
blame him now for taking them. He 
should oppose the reduction. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the ltem of £105,031, for the Medical 
Staff, be reduced by the sum of £9,823.” 

The Committee divided:— Ayes 46; 
Noes 66: Majority 20. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Lorn ALFRED CHURCHILL moved 
the reduction: of the Vote by a sum of 
£1,038 the pay of the Major General, 
commanding the Brigade of Foot Guards 
and of his staff. 

Gznzrat LINDSAY supported the 
item, and said that the arrangement of 
having a Major General commanding the 
Brigade of Foot Guards was no new one; 
it was an arrangement of former times 
revived. By an order dated in June, 
1811, a gallant officer was appointed to 
that pos®, though with a more extended 
command. He entirely denied the asser- 
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tion that this command was made for Lord 
Rokeby. On the contrary, it was part of 
a scheme that was carried out in 1856 in 
every part of the empire to organize the 
army in divisions and brigades. With re- 
spect to the Adjutant General who used 
to command the Home district, he would 
remind hon. Members that the business of 
the War Department had so much increased 
that that gallant officer had become little 
more than a clerk in his own office, to 
which he was now entirely confined, and 
he had almost ceased to perform the in- 
spectional and military functions attached 
to the department. Though the portion of 
the army commanded by the Major Ge- 
neral, whose appointment was objected to, 
was called a brigade, it was a division of 
seven battalions, and each lieutenant co- 
lonel commanding a regiment of Guards 
was, in point of fact, a brigadier. The 
regiment which he had lately the honour 
to command had three battalions, and the 
other regiments of Guards had two each. 
Those three battalions were worked almost 
as one; and such was the uniform system 
of organization in each regiment of Guards 
that if it was the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment to order a brigade of 3,400 men to 
leave for foreign service within twenty- 
four hours they could be put on board ship 
within that time without the slightest 
difficulty. The same could not be done 
with other troops for this reason: no re- 
giment could start on an expedition with- 
out leaving ‘behind the sick, the weakly 
men, and a depot to maintain the num- 
bers which reduced the number of effec- 
tives, and caused the worst of systems 
volunteering from one regiment to an- 
other. The system of having a Major Ge- 
neral commanding the Brigade of Guards 
had been found to work well, and was a 
link in the chain of responsibility. The 
lieutenant-colonels in command of regi- 
ments had also very important duties to 
perform. They conducted the finance, the 
recruiting, the correspondence, and they 
worked three battalions as if they were 
one. No general could do this; an officer 
in command of a battalion, though senior 
of his rank, but co-equal with others, 
could not perform the functions of the 
lieutenant-colonel who had the moral and 
physical influence which his superior posi- 
tion afforded him; and he believed that 
they discharged it with great advantage to 
the public service. 

Coronet DUNNE did not agree with 
those who advocated this appointment ; 
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and he thought the general opinion of the 
Committee was against it. This appoint- 
ment had originally been made for Lord 
Rokeby when he returned from the Cri- 
mea; and, he need hardly say every one 
who knew that gallant officer rejoiced at 
anything that could be conferred upon so 
gallant a soldier, but he had now got a 
regiment, and why continue the appoint- 
ment? He was not, however, disposed to 
attack individuals appointed to particular 
appointments. He proposed calling atten- 
tion to the fact of the great increase in the 
expense of the staff generally. In 1815 
and 1816, when there were 335,000 of the 
regular troops under arms, the cost of the 
staff was only £277,866. At present, 
with a force of only 146,000 men, it was 
£326,898. We had a staff sufficient for 
an army of 500,000 men, and far more 
than was required, but even to the num- 
bers he would less object, were the ap- 
pointments distributed fairly to the caval- 
ry; the rule preventing an officer serving 
more than five years on the staff was ap- 
plied only to those who had no interest but 
their merit, and evaded for purposes of pe- 
riodic extension ; he, therefore, hoped that 
not only this useless appointment but many 
others on the staff would be reduced. 

Ms. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
gallant General the Member for Antrim, 
who had a greater knowledge of the 
Guards than any officer in that brigade, 
had told the House that this was an un- 
necessary appointment. The discipline of 
the Guards, which they knew had always 
been remarkable, was carried on—the gal- 
lant General declared—to perfection under 
the old system, by which the colonels took 
command monthly. The gallant General 
the Member for Wigan (General Lindsay) 
on the contrary—who had but lately been 
made a General—declared, on the autho- 
rity of a precedent in 1811, that this ap- 
pointment was no novelty in the Guards, 
and called on the House to vote £1,038 
for its maintenance. He supposed the 
gallant General had voted in the majority 
on a late occasion with those Gentlemen 
who signed the economical address at the 
beginning of the year, and afterwards 
gave such excellent reasons to themselves 
for walking into the opposite lobby. He 
hoped they would now revert to their first 
impressions, and march under the gallant 
General the Member for Antrim into the 
same lobby in which it was his intention 
to divide. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, after the 
” Colonel Dunne 
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clear explanation of the reasons for this 
appointment which had been given by the 
gallant General the Member for Wj 
(General Lindsay), it would be unne 
cessary for him to enter on the discys. 
sion of a purely military question, in 
which his opinion could carry no weight, 
It was evident, however, that the disgj 
line of a body embracing several battalions 
would be more successfully maintained 
under the present system than if constant 
changes took place in the commanding 
officer, and if anything like uniformity of 
system were thereby prevented. He was 
not prepared to admit the justice of the 
appeal made by the hon. Member for Lis. 
keard to the advocates for economy. No 
doubt the people of this country required 
economy to be consulted, but they did not 
wish to see it enforced unless a clear case 
of extravagant expenditure were shown, 
It was a mistake to suppose that this was 
a new appointment; it was a simple con- 
tinuation of one which had existed last 
year and the year before. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the only argument 
which could be employed to justify the 
Vote was that the discipline of the Guards 
had for a long time been unsatisfactory, 
whereas he had always believed those 
regiments to be in the highest state of 
efficiency. Unless some step were taken 
to put a stop to the enormous growth of 
the Army Estimates, it was impossible to 
predict to what amount they would swell, 
and the country in self-defence would be 
forced to resist some Vote, which perhaps 
might prove to be absolutely necessary for 
the defence of the country. 

Coroner, KNOX said, that having served 
in the Guards for twenty-five years, he 
had come to the conclusion that the ap- 
pointment was in reality unnecessary. At 
the close of the Crimean war two dis- 
tinguished officers—Lord Clyde and Lord 
Rokeby—had to be provided for. The 
office of Inspector General of Infantry 
was created for Lord Clyde, and that of 
Inspector of the Brigade of Guards for 
Lord Rokeby. The duties of Inspector 
General of Infantry were necessarily very 
limited, as he was not allowed to inspect 
in any district where there was a General 
commanding. The Inspector of the Bri- 
gade of Guards was useful to a certain 
extent; but he should be in favour of 
increasing the radius of his command, 
making him responsible for the safety of 
the arrondissement of the Metropelis. But 
if the choice lay between retaining this 
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officer in his present position, and doing 
away with the three colonels of the re- 
giments, he would say —speaking from 
twenty-five years’ experience in the Guards 
—by all means let the Inspector of the 
Brigade go, and the Guards would get on 
as well as they had ever done. 

Mz. CONINGHAM knew that Lord 
Clyde had been appointed Inspector Ge- 
neral of Infantry on his return from the 
Crimea, but denied that the post had been 
created specially for him; the fact being 
that he came in under the reorganization 
of the military system which at that time 
was being carried out. About the office 
in connection with the Guards he knew 
nothing; but it deserved consideration 
whether these two appointments might 
not be advantageously combined. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that the 
whole question turned really upon what 
was the best system of military organiza- 
tim. For his part he thought the pro- 
posed change would tend to improve the 
eficiency of the Guards. He did not 
mean to say that Members who were not 
nilitary men were not capable of forming 
an opinion upon a purely military matter, 
but he thought they ought to give due 
weight to the opinion of an hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman who was animated by no 
other wish than the good of the service. 
According to the best opinion that could 
be formed in the military Department this 
was the arrangement best calculated to 
ensure the efficiency of that valuable nu- 
cleus of our military force, the Guards. 
The question was whether the six batta- 
lions of the Guards were to be alternately 
under the command of the different officers 
belonging to the regiment or under the 
permanent command of one Major General. 
It seemed clear to him that for the sake of 
mity of system and regularity of arrange- 
ment the latter was best. It might be a 
matter of opinion in the House of Com- 
mons what should be the amount of the 
military force, but everybody agreed that 
whatever was its amount it ought to be 
made as efficient as possible; and it was 
clear that the Guards would be more effi- 
tient if their discipline was more uniform 
ad they were placed under the inspection 
amd command of one officer instead of un- 
der several officers who were changed from 
uonth to month. He submitted that this 
was a change which was calculated to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Guards. At any 
tate he hoped the Committee would place 
confidence in the opinion of the military 
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authorities and sanction the proposed ar- 
rangement. 

Lorp ALFRED CHURCHILL pointed 
out an inconvenience that would result in 
case any unforeseen contingency rendered 
it necessary to bring a large number of 
troops up to London. They would be 
uncer a separate command, and the Major 
General commanding the Guards would 
have the command over those regiments. 
He thought that all the troops in a dis- 
district should be under the command of 
the officer in the district, and that no sin- 
gle regiment should have a separate com- 
mander. Considering the enormous amount 
of the expenditure, and considering what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
the other evening, he thought it was their 
duty to object to every Vote which was 
not thoroughly proved to be good. 

Motion made and Question put, 

“That the item of £1,038, for the Major Gene- 
ral commanding the Brigade of Guards, and his 
Staff, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 86; 
Noes, 89: Majority 3. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE asked for ex- 
planation as to the item of £691 for al- 
lowance to’ a Major General in lieu of the 
Government of Annapolis Royal, and, in 
case he should not get a satisfactory reply, 
proposed the reduction of the Vote by 
that amount. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the item of £691, for Allowance toa Major 
General, in lieu of the Government of Annapolis 
Royal, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 

Mr. T. G. BARING explained that the 
sum of £691 allowance to the Major Ge- 
neral, was an allowance made to him on 
the abolition of the office of Governor of 
Annapolis Royal in the Bay of Fundy, 
which appointment was held by the Com- 
mander of the Forces in Nova Scotia until 
that office was abolished. 

Captain JERVIS said, that the ob- 
jection to the Vote might be got rid of if 
it had been explained that this was table 
money. 

Mz. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
after the explanation of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, he should not divide. 

Mrz. HUNT then proposed the omission 
of the Vote in page 7 of Miscellaneous 
and Contingencies, amounting to £75,028, 
on the ground that there was no expla- 
nation of the item 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the ex- 
planation was to be found in page 29. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
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there was no item in page 29 correspond- 
ing with the item of £75,000 in page 7. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, how it was 
that the number of surgeons at the Cape 
had been so largely increased? It could 
hardly be from the sickness prevalent 
there, for the Cape was among the healthi- 
est of our colonies. 

Mz. T. G. BARING could not explain 
precisely how this increase had been occa- 
sioned, but promised that the medical staff 
at the Cape should be carefully looked to. 

Cotorzt DICKSON complained that no 
explanation was given of the sum of 
£75,028 for ‘‘ Miscellaneous and Contin- 
gencies,” and, to afford an opportunity for 
explanation, moved the omission of this 
item. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that it was 
made up of certain small items connected 
with the Medical Staff and the Commis- 
sariat. 

Siz FREDERIC SMITH said, the Com- 
mittee wanted to know what were the 
Contingencies, and he would suggest that 
the Vote be deferred. 

Siz HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
such a fearful onslaught upon the Mem- 
bers of the House in sanctioning whatever 
expenditure was proposed, that to set 
themselves right with the country they 
ought to insist on examining every item of 
the Estimates. This particular Vote had 
increased within the last year or two, and 
the Committee ought not to be called 
upon to pass it without knowing some- 
thing of the causes that had led to that 
increase. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it was ob- 
vious on the face of the Estimate that 
there was a reduction of £5,000 with 
regard to this particular item, and he 
could not see that any sufficient grounds 
had been urged for postponing this Vote. 
It was asked why they did not specify 
all the Contingencies. He doubted very 
much whether if all'these details were to 
be specified, they would add to the clear- 
ness of the Estimates. The details would 
fill several volumes, and the better plan 
was, in his opinion, to take a sum in 
gross, leaving to the Committee to con- 
sider whether such a sum was too large 
for the purposes required. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Mr. HUNT thought the noble Lord had 
overlooked the fact that this item was one- 
fourth of the whole Vote. 


Mr. Augustus Smith 
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Gevzrat PEEL saw no advantage jp 
having every item detailed. As wasgaig | 
the other night, such details would be too 
bulky to come in at the doors. They 
might depend upon it the Secretary for 
War would have been too happy to reduge 
the Vote if he could have done so. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, 

did not want all the details, but 
which they could understand. ll sorts 
of items were mixed up together, and he 
suggested that they should have a clea 
and comprehensive analysis of what the 
£75,000 consisted. He hoped the hon, 
Member would persevere in his Motion for 
the postponement-of the Vote. 

Mz. MONSELL said, they did not want 
the details, but they did want to know 
how much was for clerks and how much 
for Contingencies. 

Coroner, DICKSON thought that a quar. 
ter of £326,698 was a large sum for clerks 
and Contingencies. A majority of the 
House talked about economy either there 
or outside, and they were expected to vote 
this large estimate without any attempt at 
reduction. 

Sm MORTON PETO understood there 
were 600 clerks in the War Office, but could 
not conceive how so many could possibly be 
judiciously or properly employed. There 
was a sum of £9,000 voted for messengers 
at the Admiralty. They were too much 
in the habit of voting sums in the bulk 
without knowing enough about them. The 
Vote ought to be postponed or a division 
made of the two amounts for clerks and 
contingencies. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the Motion must 
to omit the item. If the Vote were not 
withdrawn, it was not competent to move 
that it be postponed. 

Mz. T. G. BARING hoped the Com- 
mittee would agree to the Vote. There 
would be no objection to grant a return of 
the expenditure in any detail required. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

‘* That the item of £75,028, for Miscellaneous 
and Contingencies of the Staff, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 28; 
Noes 182: Majority 154. 
Original Question again proposed :— 

Mz. CONINGHAM moved the omission 
of the item of £10,061 for the anaual al- 
lowances for the officers of the regiment of 
the Grenadier Guards. The allowances for 
the officers of a regiment of the Line were 
only £408. No doubt the number of met 
in one regiment was much larger than 1 
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the other, but the difference in the allow- 
ances was out of all proportion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

«That the item of £10,061, for the Annual 
Allowances of the Grenadier Guards, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” 


Lonv DUNKELLIN pointed out that 
the £408 to which the hon. Gentleman 
had referred was only for one battalion, 
while the Grenadier Guards consisted of 
three battalions. 

Mz. CONINGHAM replied that the 
allowance for three battalions of the Line 
at the same rate would only be £1,200 
and odd. He should like to hear some 
explanation of the discrepancy from the 
Under Secretary for War. 

Mr. T. G. BARING stated that the 
allowances to the Grenadiers Guards in- 
cluded payment for recruiting services and 

ital expenses. 

Mz. H. A. BRUCE observed that the 
proportion of officers to men in the Grena- 
diets was excessive compared with other 

iments. 

Geverat LINDSAY said, that this sum 
had been voted from year to year, in order 
to provide for the recruiting service and 
for hospital expenses, and the accounts 
were presented every half-year to the Se- 
cretary for War, and passed like all other 
public accounts. Every information upon 
the whole subject was contained in the 
Report of the evidence laid before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1850, 
and in the Appendix to that Report. An 
investigation took place that year into the 
general subject of these allowances to the 
Army, including the Guards, and it was 
shown that the expenses of the Guards, 
under these heads, were only a penny a 
man higher than for the other regiments. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that in the 
life Guards there was one officer to every 
ten men, and a non-commissioned officer 
to every five, while in the cavalry of the 
line there was only one officer to sixteen 
men, and a non-commissioned officer to 
tine-and-a-half. He objected to such a 
waste of money on these Household troops, 


# who, it was well known, had no duties 


whatever to perform, except occasionally 
attending Her Majesty. The Foot Guards 
cost more than the regiments of the Line 
by at least 30 per cent; and a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Foot Guards had £1 6s. 9d. 
per day, while a lieutenant-colonel in the 
line had only 17s.; the majors in the 
Foot Guards had £1 3s. per day, while 
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the majors in the regiments of the Line 
had only 16s. per day. He wanted to 
know what use the Foot Guards had for 
three attorneys ? 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £648,096, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Miscellaneous Charges of Her Majesty’s Land 
Forces at Home and Abroad, exclusive of India, 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1862, in- 
clusive.” 


Mayor STUART KNOX condemned 
dep6t battalions as injurious to the ser- 
vice. They were suppressed by the late 
Duke of Wellington, and revived during 
the Crimean War, when arrangements 
were made in a great hurry and without 
due consideration. Almost every colonel 
in the army had pronounced strongly 
against them, as productive of laxity of 
discipline and a want of esprit de corps 
among the men. If commanding officers 
of regiments happened to be quartered in 
places where their own depots were sta- 
tioned they had no authority over them. 
Such a state of things ought not to exist. 
He moved that the Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £41,337, the item for depot 
battalions. 

Cotonzet NORTH said, he would ac- 
knowledge that he was at one time very 
much prejudiced against these depét bat- 
talions, but he had thought it as well to 
go down to Chatham and judge for him- 
self. He must say he never saw anything 
more perfect than the movements of the 
depot battalions, under General Eyre’s 
command. The system might be attended 
with some expense, but he felt sure there 
was very great advantage in it. 

Carrain JERVIS observed that there 
was no objection on the part of the service 
to depot battalions for regiments abroad, 
but the objection felt was to depéts for 
regiments at home, as it was considered 
that for the latter the proper depots for 
teaching the young soldiers were the regi- 
ments themselves. 

Coronet DICKSON had been formerly 
opposed to depot battalions, but experi- 
ence had considerably modified his opinion, 
and he now thought that the system was 
the very best that could be adopted; but 
he wished, however, to draw attention to 
the fact that there seemed to be some dis- 
crepancy upon the Estimate in reference 
to the number of officers. 
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' Corowzen DUNNE felt. confident that! tageous, because under that 


not a — officer of reputation in the 
service ever praised these depots as at 
present constituted. No doubt the disci- 
pline was as good as it could be under the 
circumstances, but men were taken away 
from their regiments, and when their com- 
manding officers obtained them, they often 
had to unlearn much that they had learnt. 
He hoped sincerely the good sense of the 
Government would induce them to do 
away with a system which was so injuri- 
ous to the British service. But he should 
be sorry to see the Committee pressed to a 
vote on a point of discipline of this kind. 

Cotone, SYKES noticed that the Vote 
for this item amounted in the present year 
to £41,337, while last year it was only 
£35,807, and the Committee had no means 
of judging in what branch the increase 
took place. 

‘ Mr. CARNEGIE said, he should feel 
obliged if the Under Secretary for War 
would give them some idea how many of 
these depét battalions were required for 
regiments at home, and how many for re- 
giments abroad. He should certainly vote 
for a reduction on the depot battalions for 
regiments at home. 

Mr. T. G. BARING concurred very 
much in what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member for the Queen’s Coun- 
ty (Colonel Dunne) that a matter, which 
really related entirely to discipline, name- 
ly, whether recruits should be drilled 
separately or in their regiments, could 
hardly be discussed with the prospect of 
coming to a just conclusion in that House. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had stated 
that no officer of reputation approved the 
depot system; but only last year a long 
discussion arose in “another place,” on a 
Motion of the Earl of Lucan, in the 
course of which the Commander-in-Chief 
expressed himself most decidedly in favour 
of the present system, and distinctly stated 
that Sir George Wetherall was a warm 
advocate of it, and that Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Love, Inspector General of Infantry, 
though he had held a different opinion at 
first, was in the end in favour of the sys- 
tem. It would, perhaps, be satisfactory 
for the Committee to know that a neigh- 
bouring nation, not supposed to be igno- 
rant of the right way of training soldiers, 
had actually adopted a system of depdt 
battalions; and he had seen a letter from 
France stating that the reason of the 
change was that the depot battalions in 
this country were considered very advan- 


Colonel Dickson 





ments were always fit for active one 
With respect to depéts for regiments at 
home and regiments in the colonies, he 
must observe that depots for regimenis 
serving at home and those i 

were in the same battalion, ‘with the ex. 
ception of the depots for Indian regiments, 

Mr. BROWN-WESTHEAD read a let. 
ter from an officer at one of the depots, 
testifying to the usefulness of these estab- 
lishments in drilling officers and men. 

Smr- JOSEPH PAXTON asked whether 
if the Vote were carried it would be used 
with other regiments when the depot bat- 
talions were done away with? If so, they 
would not be supporting economy but in- 
terfering with the discipline of the army, 

Mz. T. G. BARING said, that if the 
proposal was affirmed he might have to 
ask for a supplementary Vote for the half- 
pay of the officers reduced. 

Mason STUART KNOX said, that 
finding the House s0 little inclined to re- 
trenchment, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That the item of £41,337, for the Staff of 
Depét Battalions be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” 


Put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Mr. CHILDERS moved that the item 
of £11,157, for allowance to the Foot 
Guards, in lieu of Stock-Purse Fund for 
recruiting and other expenses, should be 
struck out, on the ground that it had been 
already voted under the head of Vote 2. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


, “That the item of £11,157, for the Allowance 
to the Foot Guards in lieu of Stock Purse Fund 
for Recruiting and Hospital Expenses, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” 


Mr. T. G. BARING explained that the 
inference of the hon. Member was incor- 
rect. There had been a Vote taken, but 
this item had not been voted. The hon. 
Gentleman referred to an explanatory 
paper which comprised items from Votes 
two and three. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS then rose to pro- 
pose the reduction of the Vote in the case 
of items previous to that which had just 
formed the subject of discussion. 

Mr. MASSEY informed him that it 
was not competent for him to do so, inas- 
much as he should have made his Motion 
with regard to those previous items before 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
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Childers) had risen to move the omission 
of a subsequent item. 


- Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had risen 
at the same time with the hon. Member for 








Pontefract, and that he thought it was 
to him to take the course which he 
was about to adopt. 

Coronet SYKES understood that the 
Committee had simply rejected the Motion 
for the omission of the Vote respecting 
depot battalions, but that it was still open 
to any hon. Member to move the reduc- 
tion of any of the items. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the last question 
decided by the Committee was that the 
sum of £41,337 should be voted for depot 
battalions. It was, therefore, impossible 
to re-open the discussion upon that Vote. 
The question now before the Committee 
was that involved in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Pontetract. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, they had been 
told that this item was explained in paper 
10 on Vote No. 2. He was not satisfied 
with that explanation. They were now on 
Vote No. 3, and he could not understand how 
that was explained by any statement hav- 
ing reference to Vote No. 2. He must 
express his astonishment that the gentle- 
men of the Guards should wish to retain 
this Stock Purse, which he thought put 
them in an inviduous position as compared 
to other regiments. 

Mrz. CHILDERS had no objection to 
withdraw his Amendment in the mean- 
time, in order to allow the hon. Member 
for Lambeth to move the reduction of pre- 
vious items, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected to 
several items in the Vote. An increase of 
£9,000 had taken place in the charge for 
marching allowance and cost of conveyance 
of recruits and escorts, while the charge 
for hospital expenses, medicines, and treat- 
ment of the sick had been raised from 
£148,018 to £188,104. The item for the 
movement of troops at home had been in- 
creased by £37,000, and additions had 
been made to several other items, making 
a total increase as compared with last year 
of £90,748. He moved that the Vote 
should be reduced to that extent. 

Mr. MASSEY informed the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he must move the reduction 
of a particular item. The hon. Member 
for Pontefract had withdrawn his Amend- 
ment on the understanding that the hon. 
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Gentleman intended to call attention to 
an item in a previous part of the Vote. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS withdrew his Mo- 
tion, and proposed the reduction of the 
charge for marching allowance and cost of 
conveyance of recruits and escorts from 
£15,000 to £6,000. 

Coronet DUNNE agreed with the hon. 
Member that this item required explana- 
tion. If, as the Committee had been told, 
recruiting was to be stopped altogether, 
there was no reason why this charge 
should be increased by £9,000. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the reason of 
the increase was that the estimate of last 
year did not coincide with the expendi- 
ture. He had never stated that recruiting 
was to be stopped altogether for a whole 
year. He had merely said that recruiting 
for the depéts of regiments serving .in 
India had been stopped. 

Coronet DUNNE: Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman propose to pay this year the amount 
that had been overspent last year? 

Mr. T. G. BARING: No money voted 
this year could be applied towards the ex- 
penses of last year. 

Cotonet NORTH wished to ask whether 
the order had not gone out to stop recruit- 
ing. He knew the fact to be so. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the item last 
year had been framed without sufficient 
reference to the expenditure; while the 
present Estimate had been framed with 
reference to the actual expenditure of last 
year; recruiting could not be stopped alto- 
gether. The Limited Service Act would 
begin to operate in the course of the year 
upon the Cavalry and Artillery. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH supposed that 
the cost of marching was pretty much the 
same every year. It was difficult to under- 
stand, therefore, why a Vote which was 
£6,000 last year should this year reach 
£15,000. Would the hon. Gentleman tell 
the House that the real expenditure under 
this item was £15,000 last year? 

Mr. T. G. BARING: Yes, more than 
£15,000. 

CotoneL STUART: Then how was it paid? 

Mr. T. G. BARING: Excesses on dif- 
ferent items are covered by savings on the 
whole Vote. 

Cotonet SYKES said, that on account 
of the reduction of the Indian army a sur- 
plus number of 19,000 men would require 
to be absorbed in the regiments there. 

The recruiting establishments in England 
would not, therefore, be subject to the 
same charges as last year. 
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Mr. CHILDERS perceived that the 
levy money was £40,000; did the hon. 
Under Secretary mean that 40,000 men 
were to be raised this year? 

Stk HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
he found that in 1859 the expenses of 
recruiting were £4,000; the next year 
they were £6,000; and now they were 
£15,000. In 1858 he found that the 
aggregate increase of actual expenditure 
over the sums voted for particular pur- 
poses was £212,000. It was perfectly 
absurd to vote amounts for purposes to 
which, in fact, they were never applied. 
It was only now that the House knew to 
what purposes the sums voted in 1858 were 
mae applied; and in the same way 
they were now voting sums in perfect ig- 
norance of what would be their applica- 
tion. It was simply a waste of time. He 
wished the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
cretary of the War Department would ex- 
plain the cause of the increase from £4,000 
to £15,000. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR must insist on 
some explanation respecting this £40,000, 
which would provide for the bounty of 
one-third of the army. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the fact was 
that the Government had the power of alter- 
ing the application of any Vote they pleased 
without the sanction of the Treasury. He 
thought that a note ought to be appended 
to the Estimates each year, stating what 
amounts were required to supply deficien- 
cies in former Votes, and what amounts 
were to be applied to present or future 
purposes. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that no 
part of the Vote would go to supply the 
deficiency of last year. There were cer- 
tain charges that could be calculated with 
tolerable precision, such as the number of 
men, the pay, the clothing, &c.; but there 
were others that could only be conjectu- 
rally estimated, such as the movement of 
troops, the number of recruits, and the 
charge of moving them from the depots 
to their regiments. The best ground for 
these calculations was the actual expendi- 
ture of the preceding year. Last year it 
was found that the Vote fell short of what 
was requisite, and it was, therefore, in- 
creased this year. 

Mr. MONSELL reminded the House 
that no recruits would be needed for this 
year, and therefore the smallest sum ever 
voted would be sufficient for this year. 
Now the year before last the charge for 
recruiting was only £4,000, yet here they 
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were with a charge of £15,000 for a year 
when there was to be no recruiting. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the expense of moy- 
ing recruits must depend to some extent on 
the number of recruits raised. There was 
a great demand for recruits last year, and 
the expense went up 50 per cent. This 
year it had jumped up 150 per cent. What 
it would be next year no one could tell, 
But that was not all—there was to be 
less recruiting this year, and it was un- 
satifactory to find that the expense for re- 
cruiting was increasing. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE thought his hon, 
Friend the Under Secretary had received 
little encouragement for his having for the 
first time offered a fair and candid state- 
ment of recruiting expenses. It appeared 
that 20,000 recruits were to be raised, and 
it did not appear to him that £15,000 was 
an extravagant sum for conveying them to 
their depots. 

Lorv BURGHLEY called attention to 
the expense incurred (£500) in sending re- 
cruits up to London to be attested, where 
they might be rejected, and then they had 
to be sent back to their homes. 

Mr. T. G. BARING explained that 
owing to the number of ten years’ service 
men who were already taking their dis- 
charge, and the number of twelve years’ 
men who would this year begin to do 80, 
a greater amount of recruiting would be 
necessary than at first sight appeared. 

GeneraL PEEL supported the Vote. 
In the year 1858, the Estimate was 
£5,000, but the actual expenditure was 
£15,000. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That the item of £15,000, for Marching 
Allowance, and Cost of Conveyance of Reeruits, 
Escorts, &c., be reduced by the sum of £9,000.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Coroner. DUNNE complained of the 
number of horses that was proposed to be 
bought; 2,000 were to be purchased this 
year, and 20,000 were purchased last year. 
He wanted to know what had been done 
with them. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the number 

proposed to be purchased was actually ne- 
cessary, and the Estimate had been framed 
from the Returns of strength as compared 
with establishments. 
Sm. FREDERIC SMITH objected to 
the Vote for the conveyance of troops, 
which was increased by the amount of 
£37,000 over that of last year, and moved 
that it be reduced by that sum. 





Colonel Sykes 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

«That the item of £110,000, for Movement of 
Troops at Home, be reduced by the sum of 
£37,000.” 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the item had 
been increased, principally in consequence 
of the establishment at Hythe and the in- 

tion of Volunteer movements by offi- 
cers of the army. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question. put; and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again this day. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS.—COMMITTEE. 
NOMINATION. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER moved that the following Members 
be nominated on the Select Committee on 
Public Accounts :—Sir Francis Baring, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir James Graham, 
Sir Henry Willoughby, Mr. Glyn, Mr. 
Howes, Mr. Cobden, Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, and Mr. Peel. He said the Govern- 
ment, after a great deal of consideration, 
had determined on departing in one point 
from the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Public Monies, to which the 
appointment of this Select Committee was 
due. The recommendation had been that 
this Select Committee should be nomi- 
nated by the direct authority of the 
Speaker. These names had been chosen 
with a view to give satisfaction to both 
sides of the House, and fairly to repre- 
sent all parties, while bringing as much 
talent, knowledge, and experience as pos- 
sible to discharge these important func- 
tions. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Select Committee do consist of 
Sir Francis Baring.” 

Mrz. HENNESSY objected to the list 
proposed, because it did not contain a sin- 
gle Irish name ; and he referred to a Reso- 
lution which was passed at a meeting re- 
cently held in the county that he repre- 
sented, in support of this claim. 

Mrz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD ob- 
served that no Scotch Member had been 
placed on the Committee ; Scotland was as 
unrepresented as Ireland ; this was a great 
mistake. He had no fault to find with 
the names selected, though they included 
an hon. Member now in Algiers (Mr. Cob- 
den), and it was not certain he would be 
able to attend. As a mere mark of respect 
to Ireland and Scotland, two Members from 
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those parts of the kingdom ought to have 
been placed on the Committee. 

Mr. LYGON, in order to meet the ob- 
jections that would be made on both sides 
of the House and to allow some arrange- 
ments to be made, moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not have opposed 
the adjournment if it had been asked for 
the purpose of more fully discussing the 
subject as one of much importance; but he 
could not sanction the notion that on a 
question of public accounts, which had no 
imaginable bearing on any separation of 
interests between one part of the kingdom 
and another, these national distinctions 
should be imported into the appointment 
of a Committee of that House. The Go- 
vernmer’ had sought to ascertain what 
hon. Members were best qualified to under- 
take these duties, which were of a dry and 
repulsive kind, and he believed their choice 
was correct. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he had not raised the question of nation- 
ality; quite the contrary. It was the 
nomination of the Committee that raised 
it distinctly. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked that if those 
hon. Gentleman objected because there was 
no Member from Ireland or Scotland on 
the list, he might as well say the same 
for Yorkshire as the largest county in 
England. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
43: Majority 28 : 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

The Committee was then nominated. 

Select Committee nominated :— 


Sir Francis Barre, Sir Starrorp Norrucore, 
Sir Janes Granam, Sir Henry Witiovensy, Mr. 
Giyx, Mr. Howes, Mr. Cospey, Sir Batpwin 
Lerenton, and Mr. Per. :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 


quorum. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


werner 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, Aprit 19, 1861. 
THE POPE AND THE KINGDOM OF 
ITALY.—QUESTION. 
Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH :— 
My Lords, I rise in pursuance of the no- 
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tice I have given to inquire, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is engaged in any 
Correspondence with the Object of recon- 
ciling the Spiritual Independence of the 
See of Rome with the Exercise of Tem- 
poral Sovereignty within the Roman terri- 
tory by the King of Italy? and I trust your 
Lordships, with your usual indulgence, will 
permit me to offer to you some observa- 
tions on the subject to which the question 
refers. 

I shall not, my Lords, occupy your time 
by any retrospect. I shall not censure 
the Governments which have been swept 
away, nor praise that which has suc- 
ceeded, I shall not triumph over the So- 
vereigns who have been exiled; as much, 
perhaps, for the errors of their predecessors 
as for their own. I accept the sitvation of 
things as I find it. I look to the pre- 
sent and to the future not to the past. 
Ifer Majesty has been advised to acknow- 
ledge Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy, 
and I do not think there has been one 
audible whisper of disapproval of the course 
which Her Majesty has been advised to 
take. It seems to me that all we have to 
do now is to consider in what manner the 
work already commenced can best be com- 
pleted, and how the new Power which has 
becn introduced into Europe can best be 
applied to the general benefit. 

I know not with what mind your Lord- 
ships may contemplate this great and sudden 
revolution in the affairs of Italy—a revolu- 
tion which has in two years united the people 
of that country under one sceptre, and placed 
among the great States of Europe a per- 
fectly new Power, not formed by the de- 
struction of any State that had for cen- 
turies been of the smallest use to Europe or 
to civilization, but formed out of the ruins 
of States which had existed for no apparent 
good purpose, a Power equal already in po- 
pulation to Prussia, and greatly superior to 
her in position and in natural wealth. I 
must confess that when I see the events 
which have led to this great revolution— 
how two great Emperors, at the head 
of vast armies, were completely baffled 
in their designs —how when they re- 
served the rights of princes whom they in 
tended and desired to replace, the popula- 
tion of the territories belonging to those 
princes rose for the purpose of vindicating 
the rights reserved to them by Nature 
and of placing on the throne the Sovereign 
they preferred—when I see a man with 
no advantage but that he derived from his 
own character, his own sword, his own en- 
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thusiasm, his own extraordinary power of 
leading men to victory, landing with 4 
thousand men on the extreme coast of 
Sicily, and marching from victory to vig. 
tory, any one of which would have made 
the reputation of an ordinary general, ¢ii 
he was at last, almost alone, carried og 
the shoulders of the people of Naples into 
the King’s palace, while the forts of the 
city of Naples were still occupied by the 
royal troops—when I see further the short. 
comings and the mistakes of that man 8% 
full of natural greatness, nobility, and ge. 
nerosity, leading indirectly to the invasion 
of Umbria and the Marches, the capture 
of Gaeta, and of Messina, and to the com- 
pletion of the Italian Kingdom—when | 
see elements so discordant, things so con- 
tradictory, all brought to bear for the ag. 
complishment of one great purpose, I can 
not attribute the result to chance or to the 
ordinary operations of the work of man, J 
see in it the hand of Providence, and J 
accept its work. 

Bat great as is this State, extending from 
the Alps to Cape Passaro, combining every 
advantage of soil, of climate, and of position, 
it still wants a capital, and without that capi- 
tal the key-stone is wanting to the arch, I 
agree altogether with the Chambers of the 
new Italian Parliament in desiring that Rome 
should be the capital of the State. Thereis 
no other city in Italy worthy of that ho- 
nour, or which would effect the objects to 
be derived from the occupation of Rome. 
Rome is as necessary to Italy for its capital 
as London is to England and Paris to 
France. Florence may be better situated ; 
but neither Florence nor any other city can 
ever possess that prestige, that power over 
the minds of men, which Rome has acquired, 
which has been illustrious for more than 
2,000 years. The Parliament sitting in any 
other city would still be considered in other 
parts of Italyas almost aforeign Parliament, 
and not identified with the national interests. 
The jealous feelings of cities which have 
been the residence of Sovereigns would na- 
turally be aroused. But give them Rome 
as their capital and there will be no more 
jealousies. There will no longer be Lom- 

ards, or Tuscans, or Neapolitans. One 
eneral feeling will unite the whole people of 
taly, and they will indeed become a nation. 

In the midst of this great country there 
is one small territory now occupied by the 
troops of France, It is so small that I beliere 
the whole of it, or nearly the whole of it, 
may be seen from the summit of St. Peter’s; 
and yet the want of that territory prevents 
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the completion of the great work, which, 
when completed will, I believe so greatly 
tend to consolidate the peace of Europe. 
In the midst of that small territory stands 
Rome, and that illustrious city is o¢cupied 
by French troops. 

If I desired permanently to deprive 
France of the use of an army of 20,000 
men—if I desired to make her become 
from day to day more and more the object 
of hatred to the Italian people, now s0 
much disposed to view the French with 

titude—if I desired to perpetuate the 
Peatility of the French clergy to the French 
Government—I could not desire anything 
better than that French troops should still 
remain at Rome. But, my Lords, I have 
higher objects. I think the greatest which 
itis possible at this moment to entertain is 
that of consolidating the strength of the new 
Kingdom of Italy. The French went to 
Rome for the purpose of giving the hand to 
the Pope, and of obstructing the progress of 
democracy. They remain at Rome now, 
not intentionally—that I believe—but prac- 
tically with the effect of giving the hand to 
democracy and of degrading the Pope. I 
say with the effect of giving the hand to 
democracy, because until Italy is settled and 
consolidated under a constitutional Govern- 
ment, democracy, alwaysat work, will work 
with more advantage and greater means for 
the purpose of establishing itself instead of 
the constitutional Government, which it is 
the desire of the people and the desire of the 
Chembers to establish. It is altogether a 
a false position, There is no man who 
has shown that he understands the incon- 
venience of a false position better than the 
Emperor of the French; and whenever he 
has discovered that he has got into a false 
position he has generally hitherto extri- 
cated himself from it with great boldness 
and dexterity. In this false position he has 
temained too long. His policy now is a 
half-measure, and no half-measure ever suc- 
ceeds, It is inconsistent utterly with the 
character of a great and powerful State like 
France to entertain. half.measures. They 
are suited only to weak and timid States. 
There is but one nation in the world which 
from the first period of its existence avoided 
half-measures, and that was the Roman 
Republic; and in consequence of avoid- 
ing half-measures it conquered the world. 
France might, in the first instance, have 
insisted upon declaring that the whole of 
the Roman States should be preserved 
under the dominion. of the Pope; but that 
would have been an extreme measure. The 
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French Emperor did not adopt it in the 
first instance, because to do so would 
have been altogether inconsistent with the 
principle on which the French Empire is 
founded. The French Emperor is in a 
very different position from Louis XIV. 
He may do things Louis XIV. could not; 
but Louis XIV. might have done things 
the French Emperor cannot, their power 
having been derived from different sources. 
Louis XIV. derived his from his long 
hereditary succession and divine right; that 
of the Emperor is drawn from popular elec- 
tion. He cannot contradict himself—he 
cannot act in contravention of the prin- 
ciples on which his own Government is 
founded. He cannot in Italy contend against 
principles which in France have made him 
what he is. There are certain moral limits 
to the action of all monarchs. They can- 
not safely act in contravention of the 
principles by which they rule. The French 
Emperor, therefore, could not dept the 
extreme course of declaring that all the 
territories of the Roman States should re- 
main under the dominion of the Pope. 

My Lords, the clergy of France have ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the Pope. It 
has been expressed also by large bodies of 
persons in other countries. I say nothing 
whatever against the feeling which has been 
manifested by those persons. On the con- 
trary, I respect their feelings. I think it 
natural and just to feel sympathy with the 
misfortunes of a great Sovereign in the 
position in which the Pope now stands; 
it is not merely a feeling of sympathy with 
misfortune, but a feeling of sympathy hal- 
lowed by religion, But I think that the 
course that has been adopted by the French 
clergy and by many other Roman Catholics 
rests on views altogether erroneous. What 
the French clergy desires, and what many 
of the Roman Catholics in other parts of 
Europe desire, is, not that the Pope should 
continue in the state in which he is now, 
but that he should be restored to all his 
dominions. That is impossible. The ques- 
tion, therefore, now is, is it desirable for 
France and the rest of Europe that things 
should remain as they now are ? 

No one understards better than the Em- 
peror of the French the disadvantages of his 
position; it has disadvantages of a political 
as well as of a military nature. If all the 
people of Rome were in favour of this oc- 
cupation, and if the Pope were satisfied 
with the whole policy upon which it rests 
no doubt it would contribute to the prestige 
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But when the French oceupy Rome against 
the feelings of the population and in fur- 
therance of a policy not satisfactory to the 
Pope, that occupation can only strengthen 
the hands of democracy, and all the 
weight of Rome is against France, not 
for her. Rome is the very last position 
which any Power ought to wish to oc- 
eupy for military purposes. It is in the 
midst of an unproductive unhealthy dis- 
trict—at a distance of many marches 
from any valuable country. It intercepts 
no doubt the direct road from Tuscany 
to Naples, but it leaves free the com- 
munication between Northern Italy and 
the South by the other side of the Apen- 
nines. No one would select Rome as a 
base of operations either for or against 
Italy; and so hostile is the population that 
if the French were to move out in strength 
in three days their quarters and their 
magazines would be captured by a people 
in insurrection. I cannot, therefore, but 
express my hope that France will recon- 
sider the position in which she stands, and 
come to some conclusion of more advantage 
to the general peace of Europe than that 
which must be the necessary consequence 
of things remaining as they are. 

But, my Lords, whatis the position of the 
Pope? He has no means of support from 
the country remaining under his nominal 
government, but is obliged to derive his 
income from the casual charity of the 
faithful in different parts of Europe, or 
from an allowance doled out by the French. 
He has a nominal but no real power, 
Such is the weight of the temporal consi- 
derations which oppress him that he can- 
not give his mind to the general govern- 
ment of the Church of which he is the 
head. He cannot perform the duties of his 
spritual rule, and his temporal rule is taken 
altogether out of his hands. In point of 
fact, my Lords, the Pope is in a position 
in which no clergy in France—no clergy 
anywhere—no Roman Catholic anywhere 
could desire the head of their Church to 
remain. It must be the desire of all 
the great Catholic States, and also of all 
States which contain a large Roman Ca- 
tholic population, that the Pope should be 
permanently established in a state of en- 
tire spiritual independence. We have often 
heard here the expression of a fear of 
foreign influence in ecclesiastical matters. 
The true way of destroying foreign influence 
is to separate the Pope’s temporal authority 
from his spiritual rule over the Roman 
Catholic populations, leaving him no other 
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duties to perform than those which apper. 
tain to the Church of which he is the head, 

I think, my Lords, before the French 
leave Rome it is most proper that every 
arrangement should be made for securing 
the Pope’s dignity and his independeneg 
in the exercise of his authority over the 
Roman Chureh and that these arrange. 
ments should be placed under the guaran. 
tee of the Catholic Powers of Europe. Ip 
making these arrangements there should 
be shown the greatest liberality. . The per. 
sonal expenditure of the Pope is very li. 
mited indeed, but he has a very large ex. 
penditure connected with the keeping up 
of churches, palaces, museums, and gal. 
leries. He must be surrounded by the 
old Swiss Guard; he must have an Italian 
Guard of his own; a considerable sum 
is necessary to enable him to grant al- 
lowances to Italian Cardinals who have not 
sufficient revenues from their own sees, 
He must also have the means of maintain. 
ing all the great establishments which have 
existed for centuries with a view to the pro- 
pagation and maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic faith. All these arrangements 
for the future are arrangements that 
could be made without any great diffi. 
culty. But, my Lords, these arrange. 
ments being made in a spirit of justice 
and enlightened liberality, I do think 
the clergy of France ought to be satis- 
fied, and that the Roman Catholics ge- 
nerally would be satisfied. Let the Em- 
peror show his own clergy and his own 
people, who now feel so deep an interest 
in the Pope, that an arrangement of this 
kind would secure to the Pope for ever 
advantages which he cannot now possess; 
and we may hope to see the difficulties 
which exist under French occupation dis- 
appear. 

My Lords, so far I have trespassed on 
your Lordships with respect to Rome. I 
wish now, with your Lordship’s permission, 
to say a few words with respect to Venetia, 
I assure your Lordships that I approach this 
subject with feelings of the deepest respect 
for Austria. I will add with feelings of gra- 
titude to Austria. I never can forget the 
services performed by that Power in the 
great war of the Revolution. To her ex- 
ertions at that time is mainly owing that 
present state of financial distress which I 
fear is at the root of many other difficul- 
ties with which she is now beset. Weare 
more especially indebted to her for her ad- 
vance in 1805, which prevented the inva- 
sion of this country ; for her advance ia 
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1809, which led to the withdrawal of many 
from Spain, and tended materially to 
aE csatien of the Peninsula; and above 
all, for her advance in 1813, when, risking 
her very existence, she threw herself into 
the very front of the battle, and accom- 
nied the allies to Leipsic and to Paris. 
cannot forget these services, and I can- 
not, therefore, help sympathizing with her 
in her present condition. 

My Lords, Austria has not been fairly 
treated in considering her conduct with 
regard to Italy. At the Congress of Vi- 
enna Austria gave up the Netherlands, 
and received Italy in exchange —I say 
“Italy,’’ because though Austria herself 
received only a portion of that country, 
Princes of the Austrian house were esta- 
blished in other portions; and it was per- 
fectly understood that it was the mis- 
sion of Austria to maintain Italy against 
France. Genoa was given to Piedmont 
for the same purpose. The extended 
Kingdom of Sardinia was understood to be 
the advanced guard of Austria in Italy 
against the French. These were the de- 
signs of the Congress of Vienna. Whe- 
ther they were wise or not I will not now 
stop to inquire; but with that intention 
Austria was established in Italy, and in 
endeavouring to maintain and extend her 
influence in that country, she only per- 
formed her original mission and fulfilled the 
obligations which she contracted at Vienna. 
That being the case, I regret to be obliged 
now to offer an opinion which may not 
be acceptable to her. I think it abso- 
lutely necessary to the present safety of 
Austria that she should reconcile herself 
to the Italian people. I recollect hearing 
at the time of the Congress the expres- 
sion of an Austrian Minister, ‘‘ Italy is 
our budget.”” Now, Italy is her deficit, 
and is the main source of her financial 
difficulties. It occupies her army when 
she wants it elsewhere much more ur- 
gently. With respect to her strategical 
advantages derived from the possession of 
Venetia let me ask whether, in point of fact, 
the value of the Quadrilateral fortresses is 
still what it was? I believe it is not. 
The great improvements which have been 
made in artillery of late years have greatly 
diminished the value of all fortresses; they 
have diminished the number of days any 
fortress may be expected to hold out. The 
great increase in the numerical strength of 
armies has also diminished the value of 
fortresses. In the war in Italy under the 
First Napoleon, when an army consisted of 
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30,000 or 40,000 men, under the hand of 
a general in the field, a fortress like that 
of Mantua was of great value; but when 
an army consists of 150,000 men, either 
the soldiers in those garrisons are too few 
to act upon the communications of an 
enemy, or they are so numerous as to 
be of much more value in the field. I 
will not say that they are not still of some 
value. So long as its communication are 
open, no doubt, a fortified position like Ve- 
rona will form a great obstacle to the 
advance of an enemy; but the recent 
changes in Italy have much altered the 
stragetical position of Austria in that 
country. In former wars Austria held 
Ferrara, and all to the southward of it 
was neutral Papal territory. An attack 
upon the Austrian position must then have 
been made in front. Now, Ferrara and 
all the country behind it being in the hands 
of the Italians they acquire a new base of 
operations, and may turn the Mincio and 
the Adige by passing the Po at Ponte di 
Lagoscuso. They have already made Bo- 
logna a great fortified position. Still, 
whatever its success in Venetia, no Italian 
army would venture to advance upon 
Vienna if the passes of the Alps were 
in the possession of the Austrians with 
Germany at their back. But, my Lords, 
the people of Italy are earnestly de- 
sirous to possess Venetia, and until they 
do I greatly fear that their policy will be 
completely warped, and instead of acting 
as they will when formed into a great and 
independent kingdom, they will look to an 
alliance with France for the purpose of ob- 
taining Venetia with her assistance. But 
when she possesses Venetia, lialy will 
comprise the whole Italian peninsula, and 
she will have no object to gratify. It is 
impossible she can desire to oceupy one 
foot of ground beyond the Italian soil. 
Her policy, then, in conjunction with Swit- 
zerland, with which she will be most inti- 
mately allied, will be to preserve a per- 
manent armed neutrality, to protect the 
balance of power in Europe, and to forbid 
any State, German or French, from pass- 
ing the Rhine, both banks of which wil 
then be under the command of her armies 
acting in strict alliance and co-operation 
with the Swiss. If Italy be constituted 
so that she may be able to adopt this, 
her true line of policy, observe the ad- 
vantage which it will produce to Aus- 
tria. Her left flank will be entirely pro- 
tected in any operations which she may 
hereafter be required to conduct against 
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France, and, united with Germany, she| no interest whatever. But if we could 
would at all times be enabled to protect | lay down a line of policy and distribute 
her dominions. power in Europe according to our own 
My Lords, these are the views which I| view—no doubt what would be most de. 
entertain with respect to the Venetian | sirable would be this—that power should 
question. I do earnestly hope a time will | be so divided among the different States of 
come when Austria will take a more correct | Europe as to enable them to defend their 
view of her own real ultimate interests than | own independence without our interven. 
rhaps she can be induced to do at present. | tion. But if the time should ever arise 
But I must say that of all things 1 do de-| when one great predominant Power should 
precate any attempt on the part of any | again attempt, as was formerly done, to 
body of Italians whatever te interfere by | overcome the liberties of other nations for 
arms in the differences which may now | the purpose of founding its own grandeur 
exist between Austria and Hungary. Aus-|on their ruin, then I trust that, as in 
tria in her strength and in her integrity is | former times, England will summon the na 
absolutely necessary to the safety of every | tions of Europe to the field, will place her. 
State in Europe. It would be impossible | self in the front of the battle, and, by God's 
to preserve the balance of power if her | help in so just a cause, will again overwhelm 
integrity were assailed; and any man who/| the aggressor by the weight of an armed 
now entertains a desire of raising com- | world. 
motions and of creating a war against; My Lords, availing myself of the free 
Austria in Hungary would commit a crime} dom which is attached to the seat I o¢ 
against Europe, and be the enemy of every | cupy, I have permitted myself fully and 
man desiring to be free within its boun- | frankly to express the opinions which I hold; 
daries. I certainly do feel very deeply in this matter, 
I dare say that my opinions may be| I am notan Italian of yesterday. It is now 
represented as expressing a purely English | forty-five years since in the House of 
view of the subject. We are supposed to, Commons, in a debate with respect to the 
have sympathized with the Italians through | Treaty of Paris, expressed my deep regret 
some idea that the union of those coun-| that in the Congress the Allies had not 
tries under the rule of King Victor Em- | availed themselves of what the French had 
manuel would be specially advantageous to! done in the North and Centre of Italy, by 
this country. I really do not give the people | breaking down the jealousies which pre 
of this country credit for having thought | viously existed, by the creation of an army, 
at all on the subject. They saw a great/and by the improvement of the people— 
people struggling for freedom, they look-| that they had not availed themselves of 
ed back to all that people had suffered, | these circumstances to found a great State 
they knew that in former days they had | in the North of Italy. I then expressedan 
been great in arms and commerce, the | opinion, to which I have ever adhered, in 
leaders of the civilization of mankind, | favour of nationality as the best and most 
and they felt in every part of the coun-| secure basis of the independence of States: 
try a natural and generous sympathy | That was forty-five years ago, and I have 
with that people, and the object for which | never varied in these opinions. There have 
they were struggling. But other interest! been occasions, undoubtedly, when I have 
in the question we have none, or if any, it is entertained hopes of seeing realized thé 
more remote than that of any of the na-| change in Italy which I have so long de 
tions of Europe. Our policy seems to| sired, Time after time these have vanished 
have been either largely mistaken, or,’ from my view; but now I feel deeply 
what is much more probable, misrepre-! grateful to Providence that I have been 
sented. We want nothing on the Con-| permitted to live to this time when, to- 
tinent, nor would we accept anything. We wards the conclusion of a very long poli: 
desire nothing but the permanent security tical life, I almost hold within my grasp 
of our own islands—we desire that all na-| the earliest, the most enduring, and the 
tions should respect each other’s rights, | most cherished visions of my youth. 
We wish them all to be rich, prosperous,| | Loezn WODEHOUSE: My Lords, thie 
and happy; and, perhaps, we may have an | House has listened with the attention and 
interest in that respect, because we know | interest which it deserves to the eloquent 
that the richer and more prosperous they | speech of the noble Earl who has just re- 
are the greater will be our own wealth and | sumed his seat, I myself feel at a great 
our own prosperity. Beyond this we have disadvantage in following him, not merely 
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on account of that eloquence, but also be- 
cause, as the noble Earl himself has said, 
he occupies a seat on the Opposition side 
of the House, while I occupy a seat on the 
Ministerial bench. The question into the 
discussion of which the noble Earl has en- 


tered is, undoubtedly, of the highest in- | 


terest and of the utmost importance; but 
Iam sure he will not expect, and the 
House, I am certain, will not desire that 
any one speaking on behalf of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should enter freely into 
the various points into which he has en- 
tered. The question which the noble Earl 
has asked lies compuratively within a very 
narrow compass; and, as your Lordships, 
no doubt, expect, the answer to that ques- 
tion is that we have not engaged in auy 
correspondence with the object of recon- 
ciling the spiritual independence of the 
See of Rome with the exercise of temporal 
sovereignty within the Roman territory by 
the King of Italy. The reasons, I think, 
must be obvious why Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment have not engaged in any cor- 
respondence on that subject. It is true 
there are a considerable number of our 
fellow-subjects who are co-religionists of 
those who dwell within those territories, 
and who, as the noble Earl says, must 
take the greatest interest in this question. 
But it is also true that this country is pre- 
eminently a Protestant country, and the 
chief Protestant Power in Europe; and it 
must, I think, be evident that, in dealing 
with matters which involve not merely the 
independence of one of the States of Eu- 
rope, but likewise the position of the 
spiritual head of the Catholics through- 
out the world, it cannot be desirable 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
take the initiative. Not merely would 
such a proceeding involve us in discussions 
which we are not the most capable of con- 
ducting, but any proposal that we might 
make, even though the proposal might be 
good in itself, would not be likely to be re- 
ceived with favour by the Catholic Powers 
of Europe. The noble Earl pointed out 
the possibility, as he thinks, of some ar- 
rangement by which the temporal sove- 
ienty of the Pope might be disconnected 
from his spiritual authority; but the diffi- 
culties which would beset the proposition 
of such an agreement between the Catholic 
Powers must be apparent to your Lord- 
ships; and if, in addition, the question 
were to be discussed by the Protestant 
Powers, I am sure no ingenuity of man 
could bring about a solution of the ques- 
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tion. For these reasons, although Her 
Majesty’s Government certainly do not 
view with satisfaction the continuance of 
a state of things in which the independence 
of one of the States of Europe—I mean 
of those provinces which still remain nomi- 
nally under the authority of the Pope—is 
entirely at an end, owing to the occupation 
of that territory by foreign troops, I must 
yet decline to follow the noble Earl through 
the different questions which he has raised. 
I cannot help observing that for many 
years the temporal authority of the Pope 
has altogether ceased to exist. Since the 
year 1849 the independence of the Pope, 
asa Sovereign, has not existed for a single 
hour. His authority, which had been de- 
stroyed by the movement in 1848, the full 
effects of which we are feeling at the pre- 
sent day, was only restored by the armies 
of France and Austria. As long as those 
troops remained in his territory, the sove- 
reignty of the Pope was nominally sus- 
tained; but on the day on which the Aus- 
trian troops left the territory which they 
occupied, even the nominal authority of 
the Pope ceased to exist; and it is noto- 
rious that on the day on which the French 
troops shall be withdrawn from Rome the 
sovereignty of the Pope will altogether 
cease in every part of his dominions. It 
is for this reason that the solution of the 
question immediately depends upon whe- 
ther the French Government shall or shall 
not withdraw their troops from Rome; and 
it is clear that while the reasons which 
may have induced the Emperor of the 
French to continue that occupation are 
reasons which it is not desirable that we 
should upon this occasion discuss in this 
House, there are, as the noble Earl has 
pointed out, many arguments tending to 
prove that it would be far better policy to 
withdraw those troops. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not disguised their opinion 
that it is desirable that those troops should 
be withdrawn ; but it is clear that there 
are many other considerations which must 
have weight with Catholic Powers, and 
that although the mattter has been much 
discussed, no one has yet pointed out any 
means by which after the withdrawal of 
those troops the spiritiual authority of the 
Pope can be reconciled with his new posi- 
tion. I do not say that that problem may 
not be solved, but it certainly is not for 
Her Majesty’s Government to devise the 
means of such a reconciliation. Before I 
leave this question I cannot help saying 
that a most erroneous idea seems to pre- 
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vail in some portions of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, and in other parts of Europe, 
as to the part which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken, and are taking in 
these transactions ; because it is stated, 
and it is believed, I suppose, by some per- 
sons, that the chief object and end of the 
Government, especially of my noble Friend 
who is at the head of the Foreign Office, 
has been to put an end to the authority of 
the Pope. It is supposed that he is the 
chief enemy of the head of the Catholic 
Church, and that his aim throughout has 
been to undermine the authority of the 
Pope, and to place him in a situation in 
which that authority can no longer be 
maintained. All I can say is that Her 
Majesty’s Government have carefully ab- 
stained from taking a prominent part in 
the discussion of those questions which 
specially affect the Pope. They take a 
deep interest in everything which relates 
to the Italian Peninsula, and they have 
used their moral influence to secure for 
the Italian people the opportunity of carry- 
ing out their own views; but they have 
all along thought that it was not for a 
Protestant Power to take a prominent part 
in the discussion of questions relating to 
the head of the Catholic Church. As re- 
gards the other portions of the noble 
Earl’s speech, I might be excused from 
entering at all upon the very important 
and very varied topics which he has dis- 
cussed, more especially upon that most im- 
portant question as to the possession of 
Venetia by the Emperor of Austria. My 
Lords, all that I can say upon that matter 
is that Her Majesty’s Government are most 
anxious—as anxious as the noble Earl can 
be—that peace should be maintained. The 
advice which they have given to each of 
the parties is not to be the assailant ; and | 
am confident that he who is the assailant 
will not only incur a most grave and 
weighty responsibility, but will not receive 
the sympathy which the party who is at- 
tacked will always command, A great 
work has been begun and has been carried 
out in Italy, and I cannot help hoping that 
those Italian statesmen who now sway the 
destinies of that peninsula will be wise 
enough to see that time is required for the 
consolidation of the fabric which they have 
constructed, and that if they can present 
to Europe the spectacle of an united people, 
peaceably working out their own indepen- 
dence, they will be doing more to promote 
the solution of those questions as to Rome 
and Venetia which they so ardently desire 
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than they could accomplish by any at It 
to destroy the present territorial arrange. no 
ments of Europe. be 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: y m 
Lords, although I was fully prepared for ou 
the answer which my noble Friend the Unde Re 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has an 
given to the noble Earl opposite, 1 cannot gt 
help expressing the satisfaction I feel at fo 
learning that Her Majesty’s Government wi 
have not been employed in matters where ex 
I think their interference would be pre. co 
judicial, and my confident hope and ex. Ee 
pectation that they will adhere to the same 9 W 
prudent policy of leaving the settlement of cr 
the Roman question, which is essentially a, 
a Catholic question, to the Catholic Powers Pe 
of Europe. At the same time I must gy mi 
that I entirely agree with the noble Earl we 
opposite (the Earl of Ellenborough) in the 9 th 
speech which has been listened to with Pi 
equal admiration on both sides of the — je 
House. I think that the Roman question we 
is of vital importance to Italy, and that tu 
Rome most certainly ought to be the th 
capital of that country. If it be not, the be 
differences between the various States will U 
stand in the way of the unity of Italy; 0 
whereas all the States would agree in a 
choosing for the capital the city of Rome, A 
which combines all the requisites, historical, all 
religious, and local for the capital of a ba 
great country; and which, moreover, has 2 


none of those municipal recollections which 
would interfere with the establishment of 
constitutional Government. But this can 
be effected only with the consent of Franee, 
apd in consequence of the convictions of 
the Catholic Powers of Europe that, Rome 
being the capital of Italy, the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Pope can be secured, 
and that the civil authorities would not in- 
terfere with spiritual matters, or with the 
power and authority of the Church, I say 
that we could not interfere in such ques- 
tions as these without prejudicing the re- 
sults at which we desire to arrive—we 
could not help to settle either of those 
questions which must be solved before there 
is any chance of Rome being constituted 
the capital of Italy. We may address our- 
selves to the French Government ; we may 
express our desire, in terms as earnest a8 
those which have been employed by. the 
noble Earl, that the French garrison should 
be withdrawn from Rome; we may appeal to 
the principleof non-intervention in the affairs 
of Italy which was voluntarily adopted by 
the Emperor himself; we may declare that 
as long as the Roman question is unsettled 
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Italy will be unsettled, and that, as the 
noble Earl has said, the danger of war must 
be constantly imminent ; but, argue as we 


may, We shall not be able to disguise from 
ourselves the fact that the question of 
Rome is a French almost as much as it is 
gn Italian question, and that, with the 

ve political and religious considerations 
for France which it involves, the Emperor 
will claim to be the sole judge of what it is 
expedient to do in the interests of that 
country. It is perfectly true, as the noble 
farl has said, that the expedition of 1849 
was undertaken in order to repress demo- 
cracy. It was a great error. It has proved 
agrievous misfortune to the subjects of the 
Pope, and continues to be a sore embarrass- 
ment to France. The French Government 
were not slow in discovering the error of 
that expedition, because even while the 
Pope was still at Gaeta he positively re- 
jected those administrative reforms which 





were proposed to him, and refused to re- 
turn to Rome except in the plenitude of 
the most unrestricted power which had 
been enjoyed by any of his predecessors, 
Upon that condition he returned—with that 
condition he has tolerated no interference ; 
and for the past twelve years the French 
Army has been the Roman police, the pas- 
sivespectators of acts which they have repro- 
bated, and the responsible protectors of the 
worst Government in Europe. I believe 
that the humiliation of the position of the 
French Army at Rome has long been felt 
by the Emperor. I believe that his desire 
to withdraw that army is perfectly sincere. 
There is abundant evidence of that in the 
ai which have been laid before the 

rench Chambers, and in those despatches 
of M. Thouvenel, which, at the time they 
vere written, were certainly not intended 
for publication. I believe that the Emperor 
permitted General Lamoriciére to take ser- 
viee with the Pope in the expectation that 
he would organize a force sufficient to main- 
tain tranquillity, and without foreign aid to 
secure the personal safety of the Pope, and 
to repress the just discontent of the Pope’s 
subjects; I believe too that if General Gari- 
baldi’s expedition to Sicily had been de- 
layed for another month, the French garri- 
son would have been withdrawn from Rome. 
But, having reference to the events which 
have since occurred, particularly consider- 
ing the feelings and opinions which have re- 
cently been manifested in the French Cham- 
bers, and the natural impatience of the 
existing state of things which notoriously 
exists at Rome, I think that the Emperor 
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of the French may well say that if he were 
now to withdraw his garrison from Rome, 
not alone Catholic France but Catholic Eu- 
rope would hold him personally responsible 
for any insult or injury which the Pope 
might sustain. I say, therefore, that 
we may be sure that the Emperor will 
not withdraw his forces from Rome one 
hour sooner than he thinks that it will be 
safe for himself and expedient for France 
to do so—unless, indeed, the Pope were 
spontaneously to consent to Rome becom- 
ing the capital of Italy, and to the instal- 
lation in that city of the Italian Govern- 
ment and Parliament, and were spontane- 
ously to announce that by measures to 
which he had assented his own indepen- 
dence would be secured, and the privileges 
and powers of the Church would be pre- 
served undiminished. No one can say that 
such an event is impossible—no one can 
deny that it is highly improbable—but I 
am certain that any interference on our 
part would render it still more unlikely, if 
not impossible. I cannot agree with the 
noble Earl opposite that the occupation of 
Rome by the French Army is unpopular in 
France. On the contrary I believe that the 
more we press for its cessation the more 
it will be believed that we are actuated by 
some selfish, political, or Protestant object, 
and the more difficult will it become for the 
Emperor to withdraw his troops. Then 
with respect to Rome:—We must re- 
member that we have no regular diplo- 
matic relations with Rome, and that the 
Pope would be apt to receive any irregular 
communication with suspicion. He might 
not unfairly say that on the political part of 
the question we are not impartial, because 
England was almost unanimously in favour 
of the unity of Italy; and that on the re- 
ligious part of the question our interest 
as Protestants must dispose us to regard 
with favour whatever would weaken his 
power. But, my Lords, means may and I 
trust will be discovered for reconciling the 
spiritual independence of the Holy See 
with the exercise of the temporal power of 
the King of Italy in that territory. I be- 
lieve that those means will be found in the 
operation of time and in the progress of 
events—in the good government, order, 
tranquillity, and increasing prosperity of 
the countries adjacent to the dominions of 
the Pope, and, above all, in the growing 
discontent of the Pope’s subjects, in his 
straitened revenues, and in the impossi- 
bility of his continuing to resist the pres- 
sure from all sides. T think that the Pope 
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may then negotiate for the fullest and 
freest exercise of his spiritual Power, and 
the King of Italy would, indeed, be most 
unwise if he did not meet any such over- 
tures from the Holy See in a spirit of 
the widest and most reverential liberality. 
Our efforts should be confined, as they 
have hitherto been, and as I am sure they 
will continue to be, to an endeavour to 
check the intervention of other Powers in 
the affairs of Italy. We must never dis- 
guise our determination that the moral in- 
fluence of England will be used to prevent 
the restoration of Governments which must 
bring vengeance in their train, and which 
can never claim the confidence and affec- 
tion of the people; and must continue 
our efforts, as it was expressed in the 
Speech from the Throne, to secure for the 
Italians liberty to manage their affairs for 
themselves. As far as they have yet had 
an opportunity of doing so they have 
shown themselves fully equal to the task. 
For years past they have had to endure 
all the evils that priests and police and 
foreign bayonets could inflict, and have 
been reduced to that state which most 
unfits men for free institutions ; but during 
the last year and a half they have exhi- 
bited a patience, moderation, intelligence, 
and good sense which have exceeded the 
expectations of their most enthusiastic 
friends. The last general election has 
been conducted with so much peace and 
order, the people have displayed so much 
sound judgment in resisting the appeals 
made to their passions and in selecting 
the men whom they deemed best fitted 
to promote the national interests, that, 
though there are many and most formid- 
able difficulties yet to be overcome, I think 
we cannot feel otherwise than hopeful that 
better days are in store for Italy, and that 
she may yet fulfil her destiny as an united 
nation. I understand and respect the desire 
of many of our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, that the supreme head of their Church 
should exercise, in all its plenitude, his 
temporal and spiritual power; but I agree 
with my noble Friend the Under Secretary 
that they are not justified in saying, cither 
with regard to Her Majesty’s Government, 
or with regard to my noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Department, that the 
temporal or spiritual authority of the Pope 
has been interfered with. We have only 
expressed our wishes that the Pope’s sub- 
jects should be prosperous and contented, 
but we are not debarred from looking at 
the Pope as one of the Sovereigns of Eu- 
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rope, and from seeing what it is impoggi 

we can close our eyes to—that he stands 
in a position different from any other Soye. 
reign. For he has, in faet, no te oral 
power at all; he has delegated it _ typ 
other Powers, who, the one in his capital 
and the other in his provinces, have exoy. 
cised it for him. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt of what my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary has said, that the 
moment that the pressure of foreign forees 
is withdrawn the nullity of the Pope’s 
power becomes manifest. Nothing can be 
more certain than that when the French 
army quits Rome the Pope’s subjects will 
throw off their allegiance as they did in 
the day that the Austrian army withdrew 
from the Legations. The reason, it ap. 
pears to me, why the Pope can never re. 
tain his temporal authority is that his 
subjects can never rely on the establish. 
ment of such a Government as shall jast. 
ly command their obedience and_loyal- 
ty. For this I do not blame the present 
Pope or any of his predecessors ; be. 
cause, without destroying the basis on 
which the Papacy has always rested, 
and without departing altogether from 
the system which has prevailed for cen- 
turies, I believe it to be impossible for any 
Pope to grant those reforms which the 
spirit of the age and the just exigencies of 
his subjects require. Advice and warnings 
have for the last forty years been given to 
the Popes by the Catholic Powers of Europe, 
and the answer which has been returned 
has in substance been invariably the same 
as that which Cardinal Antonelli lately gave 
to the Marquis de Gramont—Le Pape m 
transigera jamais; or, in other words, the 
Pope will not grant those political reforms 
which he believes to be inconsistent with 
his spiritual rights. The Papacy is the 
purest absolutism, and in all those ques- 
tions which vitally affect the social well. 
being of a people, such as equality of 
legal rights, education, liberty of con- 
science, liberty of the press, the Church 
claims to be the sole and exclusive judge, 
and never has consented, and never will, to 
the slightest compromise or division of au- 
thority. It is the custom in this country 
to regard the secularization of the Papal 
Government as the panacea for all the evils 
from which the subjects of the Pope are 
now suffering ; but in the immutable and 
inevitable condition of the Papal Govern- 
ment such a process seems to me Im- 
possible. A Cardinal must be Secretary 
of State, for he is the President of the 
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Council of Ministers, the pivot, in fact, on 
which turns the whole machinery of the 
Papal Government. He must be Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, for he conducts the 
correspondence which all relates to ecclesi- 
gstical matters with the Pope’s agents 
abroad, all of whom are ecclesiastics. Civil 
causes must be tried before ecclesiastical 
tribunals. The Pope is himself at the 
head of the Inquisition and cannot delegate 
his power to a layman, and education both 
at Rome and abroad is considered to be 
under the special direction of the Church. 
As the temporal must, in all respects, be 
subservient to the spiritual authority of a 
Sovereign, the Pope can grant no sub- 
stantial reforms ; and this alone would 
bean insurmountable obstacle to the re- 
establishment of his temporal power by 
the side of a constitutional government in 
the rest of Italy—the two could not co- 
exist together. I think, therefore, that the 
Pope must already see or will soon become 
sensible that his lost provinces could only 
be recovered for him by a foreign army, 
and could only be retained under his no- 
minal authority by a never-ceasing foreign 
occupation, and as that is simply impos- 
sible, I trust some means will be found of 
reconciling what has been called “‘ the in- 
exorable logic of events’’ with the personal 
independency and spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope. I think, however, that we Pro- 
testants have nothing to do with arrange- 
ments so delicate and difficult, which may 
safely be left to the operation of time and 
events, 

Tae Eart or DERB™: My Lords, what- 
ever falls from my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) is well entitled to the 
atention of your Lordships, and I have 
listened with much interest to the clear 
and manly statement which he has made. 
Hehas stated in the fullest and frankest 
manner what are his own views on this 
important question. In some points I 
entirely concur in the opinion of my noble 
Friend, but I am not inclined now to enter 
into the many important and interesting 
points to which the noble Earl has ad- 
verted—least of all am I inclined to enter 
upon that most delicate and difficult sub- 
ject to which my noble Friend directed 
your attention—the present position of 
Venetia. My noble Friend has laid down 
the principle that the rights of Austria 
over her Venetian territories are as valid 
as the rights of any Sovereign over any 
a of his dominions. I agree with 
im; and at the same time I concur with 
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him in thinking that the continued pos- 
session of that territory by Austria may 
be a source of constant difficulties and dif- 
ferences between Austria and the Italian 
kingdom, between whom, I again concur, 
it is most important, that if it be possible, 
all causes of difference should be with- 
drawn, and that those States should be 
united in the bonds of harmony and peace. 
I further concur with my noble Friend, 
and I am sure your Lordships will concur 
also, in thinking that, whatever may be 
our personal feelings—whatever we may 
wish, whatever may be the sentiments of 
the country—the Power which first resorts 
to the fearful alternative of war will incur 
an awfal responsibility, and lose altogether 
the sympathies which, but for the means 
adopted, she would otherwise command. 
In the very few observatious which I shall 
make I shall confine myself exclusively to 
the subject to which my noble Friend’s 
question more immediately referred—the 
particular difficulty with which not we, but 
Europe has to deal, namely, the question 
of the Pope. And I think 1 may congratu- 
late your Lordships and the country that 
whatever differences of opinion there may 
be between us as to the final settlement 
which is desirable with regard to this 
Italian question, there is on all sides of the 
House—I am sure there is on this side, 
and I rejoice to hear there is on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government and on the 
part of those who represent more or less 
independent opinions, like my noble Friend 
who has just sat down—one concurrent 
opinion, that with regard to the internal 
settlement of the Roman territory Her 
Majesty’s Government is not only justified 
but required to maintain the principle of 
the strictest non-interference. I entirely 
concur in what was stated by the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and confirmed by the ex- 
pression of the opinions of my noble Friend 
who has just sat down, that if anything 
were wanted to complicate the difficulties 
of this question it would be the fact of 
England—a Protestant country — taking 
an active part in endeavouring to settle 
the affairs of the Roman State. So strongly 
have I always felt upon this question that, 
at the time when the Government with 
which I had the honour to be connected 
were using all their efforts to prevent the 
war which unfortunately broke out between 
France and Austria, we were pressing 
both parties to endeavour to come to some 
terms of agreement with the very object 
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which the question has in view—namely, 
of reconciling the spiritual supremacy and 
authority of the Pope with the general 
peace and tranquillity of Italy. The forma- 
tion of a Kingdom of Italy, indeed, was 
not then contemplated by any one; but in 
giving our advice to France and Austria, 
we did not hesitate to say that the Catholic 
Powers were particularly, and especially 
those Governments, bound to deal with the 
Roman question, and that, while we would 
give every assistance to the ultimate settle- 
ment of that question, we felt that to place 
ourselves in the first line would not only be 
objectionable in point of principle, but a 
serious impediment to the practical success 
of any undertaking or any effort to bring 
about a settlement. Therefore, I repeat, 
I cordially assent to the principle laid down 
by the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State—that this is a question in which it 
-is not expedient for this country to inter- 
fere either by diplomacy or by corres- 
pondence. We are less likely to do good 
than to do harm by such interference, and 
I rejoice to hear from the noble Lord that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not en- 
gaged in any such negotiations or any such 
correspondence. Nevertheless, I must be 
permitted to say, before I sit down, that I 
look upon this Roman question as one 
which as long as it remains unsettled must 
keep unsettled the prospect of retaining 
peace. It is a question of the greatest 
difficulty and of the greatest delicacy. It 
would be a question of no difficulty what- 
ever were we dealing with only a temporal 
Sovereign. But it is a question full of 
difficulty and embarrassment when we are 
dealing with one who unites in his own 
person the capacities of a temporal So- 
vereign and of the spiritual head of another 
Church. I must also be permitted to say 
that it is not a matter of indifference to this 
country, as regards English interests, in 
what position the Pope should stand. It has 
ever beon the principle of British policy that 
the head of the Roman Church should be 
independent. It is a matter of the utmost 
consequence to this country that he, to 
whose spiritual authority and power large 
numbers of our fellow-countrymen, as well 
asso many millions of our fellow Christians 
in other parts of the world, give a ready 
and willing obedience—that he who claims 
at their hands that obedience and those 
obligations of duty should be himself in a 
position independent to act, free from the 
dictation and control of any Foreign Power; 
for any Foreign Power which stood in such 
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a position towards him as to obtain a ¢om. 
mand over him, would have the means of 
transferring into their own hands a 
portion of that authority which properly 
belongs to him. It is very difficuit to de 
fine the limits between the spiritual apd 
temporal authority, and any Power stand. 
ing in such a relation towards him might 
exercise through him an amount of aw 
rity extremely dangerous to the wellbej 
and safety of this country. Let no map, 
then, suppose that it is a matter of indif. 
ference to us, whether the Pope is ap 
independent Prince or not. The extentof 
his temporal power is a matter wholly and 
entirely distinct from his independenee, 
Indeed, my noble Friend referred to this 
principle when he adverted to the possible 
idea that, while wishing to put an end to 
the present state of things, some Protestant 
object might be served by some weaken. 
ing of the spiritual power of the Pope. | 
confess that, if I were desirous of destroy. 
ing or injuring that spiritual power, | 
should think I could do nothing so effectual 
for the object as to promote a continuance 
of the present state of things. I cannot 
conceive a position more embarrassing to 
Europe, more painful to conscientious Ro- 
man Catholics, or more painful to the Pope 
himself, than the self-contradictory position 
in which he is at this moment placed. My 
noble Friend who has just sat down, and 
also the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State, have pointed out that for many 
years the Pope has not possessed any tem- 
poral power, in the sense in which we 
speak of it with regard to other Sovereigns, 
He is maintained in his temporal authority 
in opposition to the will of the vast ma 
jority of the people over whom his rule 
nominally extends, by the intervention and 
presence of foreign troops, and the power 
of foreign bayonets. If this were the case 
of a temporal Sovereign we should be 
justly entitled to call on France at once 
to cease from that intervention, which in 
the case of a temporal Sovereign would be 
absolutely indispensable to withdraw her 
troops and to leave Italy for the Italians 
and Rome for the Romans. But in the 
ease of the Pope, where the interests of 
religion are supposed to be at stake, at all 
events, if he is to be protected from being 
dependent on popular will, he must be 
maintained in such Sovereignty and State 
as not to be under the domination of any 
Foreign Power. Until some solution can 
be found for the difficult question rai 





by my noble Friend it is impossible— 
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ubatever may be the objections felt by Eu- 
, whatever may be the objections felt by 
France herself, whatever may be the sense 
of embarrassment—and I have no doubt 
the Emperor himself labours under a great 
sense of embarrassment—it is impossible, 
I say, to urge France to withdraw that 
tion which she at present affords, 

and it would be useless and worse than 
useless—it would be idle and criminal— 
to urge the Emperor to adopt measures 
which at the present we know he cannot 
adopt. Only look at what took place in 
the Legislative Council the other day. 
Five deputies only, I believe, supported the 
withdrawal of the French troops. The 
whole body of public opinion in France— 
which I rejoice to see is becoming more 
freely expressed every day—is that the 
Pope must be maintained in independence; 
so long as he can be maintained by no 
other Power it is the duty of the eldest 
son of the Chureh, as the Emperor is 
termed, to maintain the Pope in his au- 
thority. I will not express so strong an 
opinion as my noble Friend behind me, or 
even as my noble Friend opposite, with re- 
gard to the absolute necessity of Rome 
being the capital of the Italian kingdom. 
Iconfess I lean to the opinion, which is 
stated in papers laid before your Lordships 
as the original view of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that, desiring 
the independence of Italy, he thought it 
would be infinitely better effected by the 
formation of two separate kingdoms. I 
maintain that opinion now, and I believe 
that, although it sounds very well to speak 
of the unity of Italy, the difficulty of ac- 
complishing that object would have been 
infinitely less, and the prospect of ulti- 
mate success infinitely greater, if the 
mode adopted had been the formation of 
‘northern and southern kingdom; in 
which case the Roman question would 
have been easy of solution, because Rome 
would have laid between the two, and not 
been, as at present, the centre of the 
wited kingdom. My Lords, as there is 
one Italian kingdom, I heartily hope and 
tamestly desire that the union may not be 
‘formal but a real and practical union. 
At the same time, notwithstanding the 
moderation displayed and the self-sacri- 
fies made, I cannot but see the greatest 
tiffculties in the consolidation of this union. 
leannot look to the state of Naples at the 
present moment with satisfaction. I do 
wt believe that if the people of Naples 
tnd Sicily had been left to themselves they 
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would have desired to be associated in one 
kingdom with Northern Italy. Ido not say 
they would have desired a continuance of 
their then existing monarchy; but, if the 
former dynasty had been well advised and 
had acted in time, that Government might 
have been established on a satisfactory and 
sound basis, and I believe that the continu- 
ance of that monarchy in amity and friend- 
ship with the constitutional monarehy of the 
North of Italy, not interfering with the ex- 
ceptional jurisdiction of the Pope in what- 
ever remained of the Roman territory, 
would have been a more probable and a 
more practical solution of the question, 
and would have avoided many of the diffi- 
culties which must be encountered in the 
present state of things. Nothing can be 
more natural, if there is to be an united 
Italy, than that the Italians should desire 
to have Rome for their capital. There 
are a thousand considerations which lead 
to that. But they ry fact of that neces- 
sity enhances to an infinite degree the diffi- 
culty of coming to any solution with re- 
gard to the independence of the Pope; be- 
cause, diminish his territory as you will, if 
he is to be independent at all, he must ex- 
ercise absolute authority, and he must have 
uncontrolled dominion over that territory; 
he must have a provision made for him 
sufficient to maintain not only the dignity 
and splendour, but the practical utility of 
his office. He may have the guarantee of 
the Catholic Powers of Europe—and that 
is an arrangement which I should prefer— 
but he must obviously within his own limits 
be uncontrolled master of his own move- 
ments; he must be able to act without being 
subject even to the suspicion of being con- 
trolled and overborne by any foreign Power. 
My noble Friend has almost brought the 
question of the temporal power of the Pope 
to a reductio ad absurdum. He stated, 
and stated truly, that without the aid of a 
foreign Power no Government can be main- 
tained which is not in accordance with the 
publie feeling and public opinion; and that 
no laws can be maintained which are not 
in accordance with the spirit of the times 
and the extension of popular rights ; and 
that the spirit of the times required a large 
concession of popular rights and liberties; 
and then he goes on to argue that such ex- 
tension of popular rights is inconsistent 
with the temporal power of the Pope. 
The reductio is very obvious—that the 
maintenance of the temporal power of the 
Pope as a sovereign—I mean reigning 
over anything which may be dignified by 
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the title of a territory —in the present 
state of Europe, is morally impossible. 
But suppose it to be morally possible, I 
can truly say that, if I were a consci- 
entious Catholic as I am a conscientious 
Protestant, I should feel the deepest pain 
and the deepest mortification at the posi- 
tion in which the head of that Church at 
the present moment finds himself. If the 
maintenance of his temporal power is es- 
sential to his spiritual authority, and if he 
finds that the exercise of that temporal 
authority at every point comes into oppo- 
sition and collision with the feelings and 
wishes and desires of his subjects, I can 
conceive no heavier blow which could be 
aimed at the spiritual authority than that 
it should be supported by acts utterly at 
variance with the feelings of the people. 
If I were a devoted servant of the See of 
Rome, I would say, ‘‘ Bring the See of 
_Rome into harmony with the people of 
Italy and with the Catholic feelings of the 
world; away with the temporal sovereignty 
and the temporal possessions, the cares of 
which and the responsibilities of which ne- 
cessarily, according to my noble Friend, 
bring the Papacy into daily conflict with 
the feelings and wishes of the people; but 
let him maintain that independence which 
it is absolutely necessary the head of the 
Church should possess, and let that be se- 
cured, in such a manner as may seem best, 
separate from the temporal power — by 
which I mean reigning as a sovereign over 
a certain extent of territory.’’ The two 
might be easily reconciled, and in that 
manner alone can I conceive it possible to 
devise an arrangement of this difficult 
question. How it is to be arrived at I do 
not pretend to say. It is a difficulty with 
which, however much we may desire to 
see it settled, we in this country have no 
means of dealing. For the solution of it 
we must look to the feelings of the Ca- 
tholic Powers of Europe generally, and to 
the growing conviction which must force 
itself upon the mind of the Sovereign 
Pontiff ; if, indeed, he has a right sense 
of the superior importance of the spiritual 
authority over the maintenance of the tem- 
poral power. We can trust to nothing ex- 
cept the conviction on the part of the Ca- 


tholic Powers and the Papal See that such’ 


@ solution is the only one by which the 
spiritual authority can be reconciled with 
its temporal independence. But I concur 
that the less this Protestant country inter- 
feres, the more it leaves it to the Catholic 
Powers of Europe, and the more it ab- 
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stains from interference and intery 
while at the same time it does not close 
its eyes to the importance of main 

the real independence of the Soverej 
Pontiff, the better is the prospect of gp. 
riving at that solution which we all desire, 
however difficult it may be of attainment, 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Monday next, Eleven 
O'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 19, 1861. 


Mrnurzs.}—New Writ Issuzp.—For Southwark, 

v. John Locke, esquire, Recorder of Brighton, 

New Member Sworn.—For Marylebone, John 
Harvey Lewis, esquire. 

Pustic Bruus.—l° Reformatory Schools (Seot- 
land); Volunteers, Tolls Exemption (No. 2); 
Courts of Justice Building, 

2° Queensland Government. 

3° Queen’s Prison, &e. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN SPAIN, 
QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has any objection to 
state to the House the nature of the Com- 
munications which have passed between 
Sir A. Buchanan and the Spanish Govern- 
ment with reference to the present perse- 
cutions in Spain ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that Com. 
munications had passed between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and that of Spain, but 
that they more particularly related to the 
treatment of British subjects in that coun- 
try. The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the Minister for Justice in Spain had both 
declared that they desired to do everything 
in their power to enable British subjects to 
exercise their just rights within the Spanish 
dominions. There were, he might add, 
further communications of rather an wr 
official character with respect to those per- 
sons in Spain who had been condemned to 
endure severe punishments for ares 
and exercising worship in conformity wi 
the Protestant faith; and, with respect to 
those persons, the Spanish Government 
that, whatever they might be disposed to do 
—and they were, he believed, inclined to 
recommend a pardon—they were, however, 
very much embarrassed in their action 
the matter by the fact that the discovery 
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had been made that secret societies existed 
jo Spain which were in their nature of a 
socialist and republican tendency, and 
whose object was supposed to be to pro- 
mote revolution. It appeared, moreover, 
that the Spanish bishops and clergy had 
jn consequence expressed great alarm, and 
that the Government felt bound to do 
nothing at the present moment which 
would be likely to foster the spirit by 
which that alarm was occasioned. 


MARYBOROUGH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNNE said, he would beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When the 
decision of the Lord Lieutenant with re- 

rd to the Manager of the Maryborough 

istrict Lunatie Asylum will be carried 
into effect, and whether the Manager, 
when removed, will be appointed to any 
other Asylum ? 

Mz. CARDWELL replied that the re- 
sult of the inquiry which had been issued 
under the Statute proved that the relations 
which subsisted btween the resident and 
the visiting physician in the Institution in 
question were such as to render it desirable 
that the former should be removed to some 
other establishment. He would take an 
early opportunity of doing so, and it was, 
he might add, the intention of the Go- 
vernment that the promise made in the 
matter should be carried into effect. 


‘AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask, Whether the Government 
have any objection to lay on the Table of 
the House any communications which they 
may have received from the Consul General 
in Warsaw ? 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL said, those 
papers could not be produced without in- 
jory to the public service. None of them, 
however, were of a very recent date. 


Hotion, that the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Monday next, 


REFORM OF CONVICTS. 
QUESTION. 
_ Me. W. EWART said, he would beg to 
inquire of the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department, Whether the system 
introduced by Captain Crofton into Ireland 
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for the discipline and reform of Convicts 
will be taken into the consideration of the 
Government? He (Mr. Ewart) was not 
a partizan of any system, but he believed 
the result of that adopted by Captain Crof- 
ton in Ireland was that only 20 per cent 
of the liberated convicts were recommitted 
to gaol. The advantage of the system was 
that the prisoners were broken up into 
small parties, and were thus more easily 
reformed. They were individualized, as it 
were. The gang system must have a ten- 
dency to contamination. Captain Crofton’s 
system inculcated a feeling of self-reliance, 
and had been most successful in amending 
the character of the convicts. If that were 
true, as he believed it to be, the system 
was certainly one well worthy of adoption. 

Me. CLIVE said, he had no hesitation in 
stating, that anything done by Captain 
Crofton in connection with the subject of 
convicts, would gladly be taken into con- 
sideration by his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department. His 
attention had not, however, as yet been 
closely directed to the matter, but it would, 
no doubt, be duly inquired into. 


INDIGO PLANTING IN BENGAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he rose, pursuant 
to notice to ask the Secretary of State for 
India 


“ Whether, notwithstanding the Minute of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal upon the Report of 
the Indigo Commission dated 17th December last, 
a Bill has been introduced into the Legislative 
Council of India to enforce contracts for the deli- 
very of agricultural produce ; and, if so, whether 
such measure has been introduced with the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India ? 

“ And, Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House Copies of that Report and Minute, and 
of the Act XI. of 1860 of the Indian Legislature, 
together with the Correspondence thereon between 
the Governor General of India, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, and the Indigo Planters’ 
Association, and other Documents and Papers re- 
lating to the cultivation of Indigo in Bengal ?” 


He was glad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man again present in the House, and, 
therefore, in asking the question of which 
he had given notice last week, he would 
accompany it by a statement. He was 
well aware of the inconvenience of making 
these statements upon occasions like the 
present, and he had to apologize for in- 
truding one upon the House that evening. 
He would not have done so, did he not 
believe the question to be one of great 
importance. Upon the answer to which 
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might turn the fate of interests of the 
greatest moment to India. We were right- 
ly informed upon the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman might take would 
depend whether or not an outbreak took 
place in Bengal. He, therefore, earnestly 
but respectfully called the attention of 
the House to the question. When Par- 
liament transferred the Government of 
India from the East India Company to 
the Crown, it had—while taking, in his 
opinion, a wise step—assumed, at the 
same time, a great responsibility. It 
was bound to see that justice was done 
to the vast population of India—a duty 
which he regretted to say did not, in the 
case of a considerable portion of that po- 
pulation, seem to have been faithfully dis- 
charged. The facts by which the jus- 
tice of that view was supvorted were, he 
might add, of such an appalling nature 
that, unless he were in a position to verify 
them by a reference to official records, he 
should scarcely have ventured to submit 
them to the consideration of the House. 
When, two or three years ago, on his re- 
turn from India, he had called attention 
to the treatment to which the Natives of 
that country were, in many instances, sub- 
jected, he had been assailed by all that vi- 
tuperation in which the Indian press knew 
so well how to indulge; but he should 


not be deterred by that circumstance from 
seizing the present opportunity to draw 
the attention of the House to what, he re- 
peated, he could not help regarding as a 
question of the greatest importance. And 
what, he would ask, was the nature of the 
ease to which he was about to invite their 


attention? Last year an outbreak had 
taken place in that part of Bengal in which 
indigo was extensively cultivated, the na- 
tive ryots refusing to cultivate that plant. 
The authorities had interfered, a riot had 
ensued, and bloodshed had been the con- 
sequence. It appeared that a Bill was 
then introduced into the Legislative Coun- 
cil of India making the non-fulfilment 
of indigo contracts a criminal offence, 
the cultivation of indigo being, he be- 
lieved, of so peculiar a nature that un- 
less it took place within a very short pe- 
riod of the year, extending over one or 
two weeks—a failure, and great conse- 
quent loss to the planter, was likely to 
ensue. Be that, however, as it might, 
the extraordinary Bill to which he had 
adverted had been introduced, and it en- 
acted that any cultivator of indigo who 
should not fulfil his contract would be 
Mr. Layard 
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liable to a heavy fine or three months’ im, 
prisonment, the law to be administered 

magistrates and deputy-magistrates, wi 

no appeal from their decision, at the same 
time a Commission to inquire into the 
whole subject was promised. The Com. 
mission had been issued composed of Mr, 
Seton Karr, Mr. Temple, Mr. Sale, and g 
very intelligent native named Chatterjee, 
and Mr. Fergusson, the Secretary to the 
Indigo Planters’ Association. It had held 
many sittings in Calcutta, had examined q 
large number of witnesses of all classes of 
the population—planters, clergymen, offi- 
cers of the Civil Service, and Natives, and 
had taken down more than 4,000 answers, 
The Report of the Commission, in a large 
folio volume, larger even than one of our 
blue books, had subsequently been pub- 
lished and submitted to the Legislature of 
India. The Commissioners, he might add, 
had held their sittings with open door, 
and every opportunity had been afforded for 
the contradiction of the statements which 
were made before them. He had read 
their Report from beginning to end, and he 
must say had risen from its perusal, as well 
as that of the other papers connected with 
the subject, with mingled feelings of pity, 
shame, and indignation which he could 
find no words to express. The evidence 
taken before the Commission described the 
cultivation of indigo as being conducted 
by means of a system of advances, many of 
those advances having been made many 
years ago to the fathers, and even the 
grandfathers of the present ryots, while 
very few had been made of recent years, 
The ryot, he might add, was a tenant with 
a kind of tenant-right, and was, to all m- 
tents and purposes, owner of the soil, or, 
as the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
called him, ‘‘ a small capitalist ;” but, the 
advances once made, he became attached 
to the soil, and was nothing more than a 
slave. The planter occupied the land of the 
unhappy man; armed men entered upon 
his property, destroyed his house, cut down 
his trees, rooted up his garden, murdered 
those who attempted resistance and seized 
others, carrying them off and confining 
them in prisons built by themselves; a state 
of reckless lawlessness prevailing which, 
he ventured to say, was never equalled in 
any civilized country in the world. He 
would not trust himself to make any state- 
ment not derived from official sources, but 


would read one or two extracts from the’ 


evidence given before the Commission. 
Mr. Latour, a civil and sessions Judge, told 
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the Commissioners that in his district the 
hand of the planter was systematically 
lifted up against the life and property of 
the ryot—a system which, he said, ap- 

to him to recognize neither the ex- 
istence of magistrates on earth nor that of 
a@od in heaven. Considerable odium, he 
added, had been thrown upon the mission- 
aries for saying that not a single chest of 
indigo reached England without being 
¢ained with human blood; but that ex- 
ression was his, and he adopted it in its 
broadest and fullest sense, for he had seen 
ryots who had been speared through the 
body, and others who had been shot down 
at the instigation of planters. The evi- 
dence of the Hon. A. Eden was no less 
important. That gentleman said he be- 
lieved that deeds of this violence were not 
frequent, but still they were such as to 
keep up and perpetuate a feeling of terror- 
im, without which the cultivation of indi- 
go could not be carried on for one day. 
Any act of great violence committed in any 
district, such as a certain attack in which 
three villages were gutted, three cultiva- 
tors killed, and six wounded, would be 
~ enough to strike terror into the hearts of 
the ryots in that part of the country for 
many years. He believed there were 
many planters who did all in their power 
to avoid having recourse to such expe- 
dients, but it would be found that one or 
two outrages of the most serious descrip- 
tion had occurred within the remembrance 
of men in every district and with every 
concern. Mr. Eden added, that prosecu- 
tions were scarcely ever attempted, partly 
because Mofussil magistrates knew the 
difficulty of procuring a conviction in the 
supreme court, partly from great unwil- 
lingness among prosecutors and witnesses 
to subject themselves to the liability of 
going to Calcutta to attend the court, and 
partly owing to the bias in favour of the 
planters, which had been too frequently 
displayed by men in all positions. The 
Witness gave a list of forty-nine cases of 
outrage, some of the most horrible descrip- 
tion, including not only the destruction of 
villages, but the actual murder of the vil- 
lagers, and all reported as having occurred 
within the last few years. Similar evi- 
dence was given by clergymen and others. 
4 great number of ryots were also ex- 
ammed before the Commissioners; but 
their evidence might be thought to be 
prejudiced, and, therefore, he would not 
trouble the House with it. One thing 
tame out very clearly during the inquiry 
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—namely, that nothing on earth would 
induce the people to cultivate indigo any 
more on any terms. The Commissioners 
made a very moderate and impartial Re- 
port, in which they stated that the rela- 
tions between the planters and the zemin- 
dars, of which the former had complained, 
were on the whole satisfactory; but that 
the relations between the planters and the 
ryots were not satisfactory and required 
considerable change. They reported that 
the planters as a body stood acquitted of 
the grosser and more violent forms of out- 
rage which had occurred of late years; but 
that they were not acquitted of kidnap- 
ping and illegally confining individuals. 
They condemned the appointment of hono- 
rary magistrates, a body which included 
many indigo planters, who were thus con- 
stituted judges in their own causes; and 
they recommended that the compulsory 
Act of 1860 should be abandoned and 
not renewed, concluding their Report by 
stating that our character as a nation was 
at stake, and that at all risks we were 
bound to see justice done to the ryots. 
The Report of the Commissioners, inelud- 
ing the evidence taken before them, was 
presented to the Legislative Council, and 
a minute was made upon it by Mr. 
John Peter Grant, Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal. A more impartial, a more able, 
or a more statesmanlike document than 
that minute it had rarely been his good 
fortune to read. Mr. Grant deserved the 
utmost credit for the moral courage he 
had shown in the matter, and that no 
small amount of moral courage was rfe- 
quired on his part would be apparent, 
when he stated that the minute had 
no sooner been published than all the 
phials, he would not say of wrath but of 
filth of the Indian press were poured out 
upon Mr. Grant and those who had given 
evidence before the Commission. The 
indigo planters pretended to show great 
indignation ; they denied the truth of the 
statements made against them, but they 
offered no proof in support of their denial. 
No expense was spared to intimidate Lord 
Canning, Mr. Grant, and the other au- 
thorities in India eonsidered unfavourable 
to the indigo planters, and everything was 
done that could be done to influence pub- 
lie opinion im this country. A costly 
pamphlet had been cireulated among the 
Members of that House, but he would not 
refer to it further than to sey that a 
work which comprised more mendacity and 
audacity he had never seen before in the 
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whole course of his life. Mr. Grant recom- 
mended that the Act of 1860 should not 
be renewed, and, although he did not agree 
with the Commissioners that honorary 
magistrates should not be appointed, he 
expressed the opinion that they should 
not be allowed to decide in their own 
causes. In a second minute submitted to 
the Governor General he answered the 
complaints of the indigo planters, and then 
Lord Canning—who, during a most critical 
period, had shown a courage worthy of an 
English gentleman and an English Chris- 
tian in opposing an unreasoning cry for 
blood—published a minute approving all 
that Mr. Grant had done, with one unim- 
portant exception, and assuring that gen- 
tleman of his warmest and most entire 
support. He accepted the recommenda- 
tion that honorary magistrates should 
be appointed, with the reservation, that 
they should not be allowed to decide 
- in their own cases—a very plain and sim- 
ple maxim of justice. The House might 
wish to know what had been the actual 
operation of the Act of 1860. The evi- 
dence which had been published was con- 
elusive upon that point. Mr. Long, a 
clergyman, said that the clauses added, 
upon the suggestion of Mr. Wilson, made 
the Act essentially a slave law, and the 
working of it virtually an attempt to sow 
indigo at the point of the bayonet. The 
administration of the Act was entrusted to 
a large number of young, inexperienced 
men, sent up to the indigo districts. 
The alarm created by their proceedings 
led to an inquiry. It was found that 
hundreds of agreements between planters 
and ryots were forgeries, that great num- 
bers of ryots were in prison, and that, 
in short, the indigo districts presented 
one horrible scene of reckless injustice 
and oppression. In an official letter of 
the 17th of August, mention was made of 
a ryot who had been in prison for three 
months, though no judgment had ever 
been given against him; and there was 
another man, who had had all his pro- 
perty seized, without any award. ‘The 
Indigo Commission found two ryots im- 
prisoned under this law, who were stone 
blind, and therefore could not be cultiva- 
tors. Such was the haste with which 
these cases had been adjudicated upon, 
that one magistrate disposed of seventy- 
nine cases in four days, and assessed the 
damages at double the rate set forth in the 
alleged agreement. At one time and in 
one gaol, there were no less than 588 
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prisoners, criminally convicted under this 


Act, which made a common civil default g - 


criminal offence. One poor man was made 
to pay 217 rupees, when he had only had 
an advance of six rupees ; and another, who 
had got an advance of two rupees, was 
ordered to pay 161 rupees. He had said 
that many of these agreements were ag. 
tually forged. That had heen denied by 
the planters; but it was proved by the 
evidence of Mr. Bell, who, in a letter to 
Mr. Seton Karr, declared that those agree. 
ments bore internal evidence of forgery, 
For example, in a decision purported to 
have been given in July, 1860, the docu. 
ments on which it was ostensibly founded 
were dated in December, six months after. 
wards. Mr. Bell said, that— 


“From a review of numerous cases he had ar 
rived at the conclusion that to meet the particu. 
lar exigencies of the time, and to coerce the ryots, 
a vast number of agreements had been called into 
existence, to which the ryots were not assenti 
parties ; and to do this, documents had been fabri- 
cated, and details of account entered in written 
books prepared for the occasion.” 


The execution of these deeds was of coarse 


solemnly sworn to by the agents of the 
factory. The same gentleman, after refer- 
ring to an instance in which it was proved 
that the ryot, who was named, had ac- 
tually died some time before the date of 
his alleged agreement, proceeded to say— 


“ Such then were the cases I had to try; and, 
besides these, I could enumerate others eq 
false, in which loathsome lepers, infants, men 
ridden from age and disease, and who, being un- 
able to walk, were brought up in carts and doolies, 
and propped up because they could not stand in 
court, when their cases came under trial, were 
charged with having received advances under C0. 
venant to sow and to deliver indigo.” 


A letter from Mr. Lushington, dated in 
January last, related that in one factory 609 
of these agreements were put into court, 
of which forty-two were written on stamp- 
ed paper, bearing forged endorsements. 
Mr. Lushington justly spoke of this as an 
“‘ appalling fact,” and he added that there 
were good grounds for believing one-third 
of the whole number to be inscribed on 
stamped paper with a forged endorsement, 
A magistrate much respected, Mr. Her- 
schel, stated that between 200 and 300 
were prepared by the same hands, seven 
or eight forgers having been employed on 
the work. And what were these indigo 
contracts? He had that morning received 
an official statement from India mention- 
ing a case in which by a contract an un- 
happy ryot bound himself and his heirs 
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never to pay back his advance in money 
orin any other way than by continuing to 
qltivate indigo. The date of this agree- 
ment was so recent as the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1859. It was a forged agreement. 
The poor ryot was thrown into prison 
this forged agreement which bound 
himself and his heirs to be for ever a 
slave to the soil of which an indigo planter 
had thus virtually obtained possession. 
The planter’s books in which the con- 
tract and advances were entered, con- 
to all law, were received in evi- 
dence against the ryots without further 
inquiry. Of one of these books the Com- 
nissioner, Mr. Lushington, says :— 

«Jt was to all appearances as if it were only a 
week old, with clear edges and unruffled red cloth 
cover; while the writing looked as if it had been 
written continuously, instead of the entries being 
jotted down opposite each name as payments were 
made,” 


Some of the Native residents of Calcutta, 
hearing of the horrible injustice thus per- 
petrated against their unhappy fellow sub- 
jects, the ryots, determined to send legal 
assistance to them, and employed a Native 
councillor to go and advocate their cause. 
But would it be believed that the magis- 
trate, at least in one district, taking advan- 
tage of a clause in the Act which made 
any one aiding or abetting its violation 
liable to a fine, or six months’ imprison- 
ment, condemned a legal adviser to im- 
prisonment and fine. Such a state of 
things was perfectly horrible. One mook- 
tar or lawyer was sentenced by Mr. 
Betts, for the offence which was no of- 
fence at all, to six months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 200 rupees—the Act 
being alternative, and, in default of pay- 
ment, to a further imprisonment of six 
months. Of course, after that, the un- 
happy ryots could get no legal assistance 
and the prosecutors had it all their own 
way. Did not such a state of things as 
regards the ryots demand an expression of 
sympathy from that House? ‘They could 
not be surprized to find that a gencral 
feeling of discontent prevailed throughout 
the indigo districts. In any other country 
in the world such a system would already 
have raised a general rebellion. The state 
of things in Bengal was most alarming, 
and they might by any mail hear of an 
outbreak in southern Bengal, entailing on 
the country the most grievous calamities. 
In Mr. J. P. Grant’s minute, dated 17th of 
September, 1860, he said— 

“On my return, a few days afterwards, along 
the same two rivers (the Koomar and Calligunga), 
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from dawn to dusk, as I steamed along these two 
rivers for some sixty or seventy miles, both banks 
were literally lined with crowds of villagers claim- 
ing justice in this matter (the forced cultivation 
of indigo), Even the women of the villages on 
the banks were collected in groups by themselves ; 
the males, who stood at and between the riverside 
villages in little crowds, must have collected from 
all the villages at a great distance on either side. 
I do not know that it ever fell to the lot of an 
Indian officer to steam for fourteen hours through 
a continued double street of suppliants for justice. 
All were most respectful and orderly, but all were 
plainly in earnest. It would be folly to suppose 
that such a display on the part of tens of thou- 
sands of people, men, women, and children, had 
no deep meaning. The organization and capacity 
for combined and simultaneous action in the cause, 
which this remarkable demonstration over so large 
an extent of country proved, are subjects worthy 
of much consideration.” 


In the most urgent terms Mr. Grant be- 
sought the Governor General not to renew 
the Act that had led to such terrible in- 
justice. He received from the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal a proclama- 
tion to be addressed to the ryots in these 
words— 


“It is not the intention of the Government of 
India to re-enact the temporary law for the sum- 
mary enforcement of indigo contracts by the magis- 
trates, which law will expire on the 4th of October 
next, corresponding with the 19th Assin. After 
that date actions for breach of existing contracts 
will be cognizable as before by the civil courts. 
But it is the intention of the Government to pro- 
vide as soon as possible for the more speedy adju- 
dication of such cases by increasing the number 
of courts and by simplifying procedure.” 


That proclamation was sent with a de- 
spatch, by which Mr. Grant was instructed 
to explain it to the ryots. It was trans- 
lated into Bengalee, and circulated through 
the indigo districts. Last May, too, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of 
State for India, in reply to a question ask~- 
ed of him by the hon. Member for Perth, 
said that the Act complained of was only 
a temporary Act. After those pledges and 
promises, what must be the indignation 
and consternation of the ryots and of their 
fellow-countrymen in India to find that a 
Bill precisely similar had been introduced 
into the Legislature of India. True, by a 
subterfuge, the Act did not appear alto- 
gether the same, as it was extended to all 
articles of produce, but it was only the 
indigo planters of certain districts that 
asked for such protection for his special and 
petty interests. Neither sugar, jute, rice, 
nor any other article of Indian produce 
required it. He was glad to find from the 
despatch of the Secretary of State for India 
on this subject for which he had moved 
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hat he disapproved this procedure. It 
was monstrous to suppose that such an 
act was required, putting aside the fact 
that it was such a breach of good faith as 
must shake for ever the confidence of the 
Natives in our word. In the Bengal dis- 
tricts the export of every article of produce 
but one had increased within the last 
twenty years a hundredfold; indigo alone 
had remained nearly stationary because it 
was a forced cultivation, and was not a 
paying crop. As an instance of the feel- 
ings of the Natives upon the subject of 
indigo, he would refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Morrell, who lived among them and 
had won their confidence, but his gardener 
having planted by chance some indigo 
seeds, which came among others from Cai- 
cutta, the Natives when they heard of it 
became so much excited that a riot was 
nearly taking place. It was true that to 
some extent British capital was embarked 
-in the indigo cultivation; but he was in- 
formed that a large portion of the cultiva- 
tion was carried on with borrowed capital 
advanced by Natives at 16 or 20 per cent 
interest. It was only in Lower Bengal that 
there was any necessity for such an act as 
he referred to, and the produce of this 
district formed, it is stated, only one-four- 
teenth of the indigo cultivation of India. 
It was not needed in the North West Pro- 
vinces, nor in Madras. He wished to say 
one word more as to our treatment of the 
Native race. When he was in India he 
had been often shocked at the injustice the 
Natives met with at the hands of Eu- 
ropeans, and when he remonstrated he 
was told in reply that they were only 
“‘ niggers.” He remembered that when 
in Persia and in Turkey he had heard 
officers of the Indian Army and Civil Ser- 
vice apply the same epithet to the inhabi- 
tants of those countries who were nearly 
as white as ourselves. It would, he 
thought, be useful to know how the term 
“ niggers” was applied; did it apply to 
those who differed in colour from us, or in 
religion, or in language, or in country. 
Because if we are to have one measure of 
justice for the nigger and another for those 
who are not niggers, it is important to 
know who niggers are. What might be 
expected to ensue from such conduct to- 
wards the Natives of India? The last ac- 
counts from India stated that the ryots 
were repudiating payment of their rents. 
Such proceedings were not unnatural, but 
he hoped the intelligent native gentlemen 
of Bengal who would read with interest the 
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account of that night’s discussion woulg 
prevent their fellow-countrymen from ep. 
gaging in what would undoubtedly be ay 
illegal proceeding. The rents should bg 
paid, and if they were not they should bg 
enforced by civil process, but this was no 
justification for an act making the breach 
of a contract to grow indigo a criminal 
offence, He had heard that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for India 
had expressed disapproval not only upon 
the general principles involved in‘ this 
compulsory act, but also of the particular 
act itself. He hoped that what he had 
heard was true, and, if so, the right hon. 
Gentleman would have rendered eminent 
service to India and to this country, If, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman stil] 
hesitated, he (Mr. Layard) would earnestly 
entreat him to repudiate an act which 
would be fatal to our credit, destroy the 
confidence of the Natives in us, and anni- 
hilate that respect for the Englishman's 
aye or nay which had heretofore made the 
British name venerated in India. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had repudiated that 
act he had done an act of justice, of hu- 
manity, and of true policy. The hon, 
Gentleman concluded by putting his ques- 
tions. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the Report of the Indigo Commission with 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them, and Appendix dated Caleutta, April 
27, 1860, and, if so, whether he has taken 
any steps to carry out the recommenda- 
tions contained therein? He had seen the 
despatch of the right hon. Gentleman, 
dated the 8th of this month, to the Go- 
vernor General, which had been placed 
on the table since the notice of his Motion; 
but, as it appeared to him to be incom- 
plete, and it did not allude at all to the 
separate report of Messrs. Temple and 
Fergusson, the minority, he was obliged 
to proceed with his question. He thought 
the statements of the hon. Member for 
Southwark were so unfair, so illiberal, 
and so one-sided, that if they were allow- 
ed to go forth to the public uncontradicted 
they would do serious injury to an enter- 
prising body of Englishmen—the indigo 
planters of India. With respect to the 
charges of forgery which had been urged 
against the planters he might observe that 
in one case where a planter was tried his 
innocence was proved, and Mr. J.. P. Grant 


had recognized the fact by conferring am 
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intment under the Income Tax Act 

a member of the firm. With re- 

to the disputes between the indigo 
planters and ryots of Lower Bengal, he 
had read the whole of the voluminous 
papers and reports connected with the 
question, and was bound to say that the 
planters had been acquitted of the grave 
charges which had been brought against 
them, and that the Lieutenant Governor, 
Mr. Grant, had also admitted that fact in 
the 19th paragraph of his Minute on the 
Report of that Commission. Although he 
was aware that the system which pre- 
yailed in Lower Bengal and the terms 
which were offered by the planters to the 
ryots were different to and contrasted un- 
favourably with those which prevailed in 
Tirhoot and the North Western Provinces, 
yet he must confess he thought that had 
Mr. Grant displayed greater tact in the 
first instance, instead of giving way to his 
inordinate love of writing long and un- 
necessary despatches — a habit in which 
old Indians were too apt to indulge— 
these serious disturbances would not have 
occurred. In corroboration of that view 
he referred to a Report which was made 
afew months since to the Indian Govern- 
ment by Mr. Yule, the Commissioner of 
the Bhaugulpore division. A more practical 
man than Mr. Yule was not to be found 
in India. That gentleman was thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits, prejudices, 
and language-of the people. Mr. Yule in 
passing sentence on some misguided ryots 
who had been convicted of plundering and 
burning some factories in one of the dis- 
tricts which formed a part of his Com- 
missionership, recorded that they confessed 
all they wanted was a hakim, or special 
commissioner, to be deputed to inquire 
into their grievances, and had that been 
done no disturbances would have occurred. 
Instead of adopting 1 .t course, Mr. Grant 
appeared to have prejudged the case, as 
he threw the whole weight of his official 
influence and authority into the scale 
against the planters, instructing the ma- 
gistrates to transmit to him their decisions 
in all cases between planters and ryots, 
reprimanding those who decided in favour 
of the planters, and applauding those who 
favoured the ryots. In point of fact, he 
had abdicated the dignified position of a 
Lieutenant Governor for that of a Superin- 
tendent of Police. What had been the 
result? The planters of Lower Bengal 
were ruined and crushed, and there was 
now scarcely a factory left standing in 
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that province. But, unfortunately, that 
was not all. It so happened that the 
planters ‘were in the habit of taking putni 
leases of the zemindars. A putni, as stated 
in the glossary of terms used in the evi- 
dence and the appendix, meant— 


“An estate within an estate, created by the 
voluntary act of the zemindar. The tenure is 
ereated in perpetuity, and the holder obtains the 
full and entire rights of the zemindar, paying only 
the due rent to the latter, The zemindar’s con- 
nection with the land ceases when a putni is 
created.” 


The great disadvantage under which the 
planter laboured by that arrangement was 
that he had to pay down the first year 
three times the amount of his annual rent 
to the zemindar. For instance, if a planter 
took a putni at a rental of £10,000 a year 
he was obliged to pay £30,000 the first year 
Many of the zemindars 
were rich, money-making people living in 
Calcutta, and were what would be called 
in this country “ absentee” landlords. 
They were fully aware of the feeling of 
hostility which, unhappily, existed be- 
tween the Government of Bengal and the 
great mass of the European community at 
present, and they very adroitly availed 
themselves of it to ruin the planters 
and to break the putnis. They had in- 
duced the ryots, through their agents, to 
combine together so successfully that even 
those ryots who were under engagements to 
sow other crops besides indigo refused to 
pay a single rupee to the planters. The ze- 
mindar at the same time pressed him for a 
quarter’s rent. He was unable to pay, 
and the collector was compelled by the 
regulations in force to put the estate up to 
auction to meet the Government arrears. 
This was exactly what the zemindar wanted, 
because he ousted the planter, broke the 
putni, and enriched himself by £30,000. 
The evil had reached such a height that 
the very existence of Europeans was said 
to be at stake in the Mofussil, and the 
ryots now threatened to withhold the pay- 
ment of their rents both to Government 
and their native landlords. With regard 
to the general subject, he would merely 
add that affairs had been brought to that 
sad state that, although that enterprising 
body of our countrymen, the indigo planters, 
had been already subjected to a loss of 
property estimated at several millions of 
pounds sterling, yet he feared that they 
would be driven out of Bengal alto- 
gether if they did not adopt the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Temple and Mr. Fer- 
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gusson. These two gentlemen dissented 
from the majority of the Commission, and 
drew up a separate Report. It should be 
borne in mind that Mr. Fergusson was 
one of themselves, an indigo planter, and 
Secretary to the Indigo Planters’ Associa- 
tion. In paragraph 13 of their Report 
they stated— 
“« An apprehension that iderable 

by the planter to the ryots would be necessary in 
several districts, or nothing short of actual force 
would induce them to sow. In such places, any 
attempt to perpetuate the present system the ryots 
would resist by force. Judicious concession was 
the best policy.” 


Again, in paragraph 15, they said that— 


“The deductions now made, which cause so 
much dissatisfaction to the ryot, should be discon- 
tinued. The charges for cutting, weeding, carry- 
ing, stamp-paper, seed, &c., should all, or nearly 
all, be borne by the factory.” 





He could not understand the policy of de- 
stroying the indigo interest in Lower 

- Bengal. It was acknowledged by all im- 
partial authorities that by their skill, 
energy, and capital, if properly directed, 
the material well-being of the zemindar 
and ryots was considerably improved, and 
that they added to the security of the 
tenure of India. He found that no less 
than eighteen commissioners and collectors 
of the North-Western Provinces bore will- 
ing testimony to this fact. He would read 
a few extracts of their Reports on the sub- 
ject, dated August, 1860. Mr. Gubbins, 
the Commissioner of Benares, wrote— 

“ The planters were almost invariably a bless- 
ing to the surrounding country. In eleven years 
he had never heard of any oppression on the part 
of the planters, whom, on the contrary, he always 
found firm supporters of the law, and ever ready 
to assist in looking after the peace of the district, 
and in caring for the roads and public thorough- 
fares.” 

Mr. Alexander Ross, Officiating Commis- 
sioner of the Agra Division, stated that— 

“The cultivation of indigo appeared to be 
highly popular both with the zemindars and the 
cultivators, Affrays were unknown, and litigation 
was comparatively rare.” 


Mr. Court, the collector of Allahabad, and 
Mr. Thornhill, the collector of Etawah, 
and the collectors of Azimghur, Juanpore, 
Mirzapore, Ghazeepore, Cawnpore, Fur- 
ruckabad, Agra, Mynpooree, and elsewhere, 
all reported in a similar strain; and their 
Reports would be found to be contained 
within pages from 114 to 125 of the Ap- 
pendix, No. 26, referred to in the question 
which he now begged to put to the right 
hen. Baronet. 
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Mr. KINNAIRD said, he also would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he has received a Copy of the 
Correspondence regarding the cultivation 
of Indigo, between the Government of 
India and the Government of Ben 
which took place between July and No. 
vember, 1860; also of the Correspondence 
connected with the issue of the Indigo 
Proclamation, dated September, 1860; and 
whether he had any objection to lay the 
same on the Table of the House? He felt 
deeply indebted to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) for 
the full and able statement he had made 
to the House, and deeply grieved that 
such a statemant had been called for 
what had so unexpectedly occurred in the 
Legislative Council of India. Strong, 
however, as was that statement, his hon, 
Friend had not exaggerated the case, 
Had it not been for the assurance of the 
right hon. the Secretary of State for 
India, last Session, that the Act intro- 
duced into the Legislative Council, in 
March, 1860, for summary jurisdiction 
was a temporary and exceptional measure; 
accompanied by the promise of the Com- 
mission to inquire into the relations be- 
tween the ryots and the planters, he should 
not have allowed the question to drop last 
year. But he very much feared, that the 
little attention given to the subject in this 
House had emboldened those whose inte- 
rests were antagonistic to the ryots, to put 
a pressure upon the Supreme Government 
of India, which they had not had the 
firmness or moral courage to resist. Bad 
as the proposed law was, he hoped that the 
House would not be blind now to the ex- 
treme gravity of the question, and that 
the recommendations of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal would be acted upon, 
and his warnings not disregarded. When 
they read, on the highest authority, of 
‘burning indignation,” and “ bitter hos- 
tility to the ruling authorities,” on the part 
of the labouring population, it would be 
nothing short of madness to trifle with 
this matter. The fact was, that the pre- 
sent system of indigo cultivation in Ben- 
gal was a forced cultivation, utterly un- 
profitable to the cultivator, and under it, 
it was false to consider the ryots as free 
men: and as to the contracts talked of, 
they were often blank paper signed under 
compulsion; and were they to institute 
criminal proceedings if they were broken? 
Let the planters go to the civil courts and 
enforce them, if they were lawful con- 
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tracts, which he much doubted in most 
cases; but it was perfectly monstrous to 
polster up en unjust system of forced cul- 
tivation, by the power of tyrannical laws, 
and in the face of pledges to the contrary. 
What would they think, if the hop planters 
were to come to them, and ask for a law to 
compel the farmers of their districts to 

w hops, even though its cultivation 
should be unprofitable? And yet that 
was what had been done in India in re- 

to the cultivation of indigo. They 
had undertaken the Government of India, 
and he trusted that the House would not 
oly support the Secretary of State for In- 
dia in his disapproval of these compulsory 
acts, but that they would appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the truth of the 
facts which were disputed. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose merely for the purpose of stating, 
according to information he had received 
from India, what the grounds were on 
which the Government had based their 
proceedings of the plante:s. Mr. Lane 
had said, in bringing in the Bill, it was 
only to be had recourse to in cases of ab- 
solute refusal on the part of the ryots to 
carry out their contracts, and that it was 
not to be expected that Europeans would 
come into the country and invest their 
capital if contracts were to be repudiated 
with impunity. Certain punishment of 
fraud was essential to the true progress of 
the people, and it was only by false senti- 
mentality at home that fraudulent debtors 
had been treated with lenity to the great 
evil of public credit. The same sentiments 
were uttered by Sir R. Napier and other 
members of the Legislative Council, and 
they had pointed out the great loss that 
would he occasioned if in a climate like 
that of India the cultivation of indigo, 
tie, or sugar, could only be proceeded 
with after the settlement of Chancery 
suits arising out of contracts, long before 
the determination of which the land would 
become a vast jungle. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he did 
not think that the hon. Member for South- 
wark had taken‘a fair view of the subject. 
The case of the indigo planters was a spe- 
tial one, and required special legislation. 
Indigo must be sown during a single 
shower. If the ryot neglected his duty 
during one day the advances were lost; 
and it was not for the ryot to take the ad- 
vances and neglect to deliver the produce. 
The House should remember that this 
special legislation was no new thing. It 
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was introduced by Lord William Bentinck, 
than whom there had been no truer friend 
to the people of India, and it had existed 
till it was repealed by the Home Govern- 
ment under the influence of a false senti- 
mentality. The fact was that there could 
be no greater injury to the ryots of Bengal 
than to drive British planters and British 
capital out of the country, and believing 
that that effect might be produced unless 
some measures were adopted by the Go- 
vernment, he approved the course which 
the Legislative Council had taken. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
very sorry that he had been unable for 
some time to make his appearance in the 
House, and he thanked his hon. Friends 
for their courtesy in postponing their ques- 
tions until he was better able to answer 
them. With regard to the papers which 
had been asked for, the fact was that they 
had been for some time on the table of the 
House, and the first part had been actually 
delivered, and, therefore, there was no need 
for a Motion on the subject. He could 
not, however, allow the occasion to pass 
without a few observations in reference 
to what had fallen from hon. Gentlemen. 
With regard to the cases which had been 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) though he was 
willing to believe that they were excep- 
tional cases, every syllable uttered by the 
hon. Gentleman was literally true. Of 
course, he did not wish to throw blame 
upon the indigo planters as a body. Many 
of them, he believed, were honourable and 
good men. ‘There was not the slightest 
doubt that in many instances the owners of 
factories were perfectly ignorant of what 
had happened. In one of the worst cases 
which had occurred, the planter (Mr. Hill) 
was in England at the time, and had been 
there for three or four years. So, in other 
instances, no doubt, the indigo planters 
were not cognizant of what had been done 
on the part of the establishment with which 
they were connected. Nay, more, many of 
them had done their best to mitigate the 
evils of the existing system, and to bring 
about better relations between themselves 
and the ryots; but the truth was that the 
present generation of planters had inherited 
evils which were the result of a long-ex- 
isting and a vicious system, and, however 
well - disposed individual planters might 
be, everybody could see how difficult it 
was to root out a system of this kind 
which had continued for so many years. 
Although the abuses—the gross abuses— 
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which were perpetrated a short time ago 
might have been mitigated of late years, 
it was indisputable that instances like 
those quoted by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Layard) had occurred during the last three 
or four years,—ay, within the last few 
months. It was admitted on all hands 
that the kidnapping, confining, and re- 
moving the ryots from place to place were 
offences of no uncommon occurrence up to 
a very recent date. It was indisputable 
that only last year one of these unfortu- 
nate ryots was moved from place to place, 
and had never been heard of since. These 
circumstances really reduced the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in Lower Bengal to a system 
of forced labour. He was afraid that many 
of the indigo planters had been subjected 
to considerable loss. For them as indivi- 
duals he was very sorry, and everything 
which could be done to mitigate their loss 
ought to be done. But this consideration 
was the only justification for the tempo- 
rary Act which had been passed last year 
on this subject. The storm, if such it could 
be called, broke out unexpectedly, and the 
Government of India, under the pressure 
of circumstances, passed an Act which he 
thought would be perfectly unjustifiable 
under other circumstances than those ac- 
tually existing. He had already expressed 
that opinion in the House, and in writing 
to India he stated that it was only in 
consequence of those exceptional circum- 
stances that he was induced to sanction 
that Act. The hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Danby Seymour) said the growth of indigo 
was an exceptional case, and that, there- 
fore, there must be special legislation. No 
doubt, to « certain extent, the growth of 
indigo was exceptional; but it was not 
more exceptional than the cultivation of 
many other products, and he knew no 
reason why it should be subjected to a dif- 
ferent course of legislation. The very ar- 
gument used by the hon. Gentleman had 
been urged on behalf of the West India 
planters. It was said that the making of 
sugar was an operation which, if inter- 
rupted for an hour, entailed the most seri- 
ous injury on the planter, spoiling his 
whole produce; and then it was added, 
that as there would be no inducement to 
the free negro to work when slavery is 
abolished, it will be impossible to cultivate 
sugar in the West Indies. The special cir- 
cumstances of sugar cultivation were the 
argument for the East. He did not think 
that a case could be made out in regard 
to indigo for any departure from the or- 
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dinary law. The cultivation at present 
was a forced one, because the price given 
to the ryot in these particular districts 
was perfectly inadequate. If that were 
not the case there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining the proper cultivation of the 
plant. The proof of that was furnished 
by the fact that elsewhere in India indigo 
was grown with the greatest facility. In 
Behar and other districts the relations 
between the indigo planters and the ryots 
were perfectly good. No difficulty ‘Was 
experienced in obtaining the delivery of 
the crop from the ryots there. In Madras, 
also, indigo was growa to a considerable 
extent, and was grown successfully. Why? 
Why, because the planters paid a fair price 
fer the produce. But, in three or fou 
districts of Bengal—and only in three or 
four—the old and vicious system prevailed; 
contracts were forced upon the ryots; they 
were seldom entered into voluntarily, and 
in some instances these contracts were 
forged. Even last year there were cases 
in which contracts were produced and 
were declared to have been entered into 
by those who at ‘he time alleged were 
bedridden, blind, and dead. The extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of other produce 
having made it more profitable to grow 
rice and other crops, the ryots, not unna- 
turally, refused to grow indigo, and, con- 
sidering what an uneducated class they 
were, he must say he thought they de- 
served great credit, upon the whole, for 
the little violence that had taken place. A 
more striking scene never occurred than 
that which was described when Mr. Grant 
went into the district. The whole popula- 
tion turned out as he went up the river 
and asked for relief without the slightest 
appearance of violence. The fact was that 
we had escaped a great calamity. Earl 
Canning had assured him that since the 
siege of Delhi he had never been in such 
a state of alarm as when these disturb- 
ances took place. By very judicious con- 
duct on the part of the authorities, from 
the Lieutenant Governor downwards, 4 
general outbreak was avoided; but stilla 
very serious crisis had been gone through. 
Since then the advice of Mr. Fergusson 
to the planters, that they should endeavour 
to establish better relations with the ryots, 
had been acted on, and a great deal of in- 
digo had been sown. In a large extent of 
country a much better state of feeling ex- 
isted, and if matters were left to be ar- 
ranged between the parties in the ordinary 
course of things, the same good relations 
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would prevail in the disturbed districts as 

iled elsewhere than in these few dis- 
tricts of Bengal. Then he was asked if it 
were true that the Government of India 
had sanctioned the introduction of the Bill 
toenforce by criminal procedure these con- 
tracts between the planters and the ryots. 
He was extremely sorry to say that such 
was the case. He thought it a great mis- 
take, because he believed that the ryot was 
just as susceptible of the priaciples of pro- 
fit and loss and amenable to the process of 
the ordinary courts in matters of this kind 
as any other person. He had, therefore, 
very distinctly stated, in a despatch which 
was before the House, that he did not 
consider that sufficient reason had been 
shown for applying to the Legislature to 
enact a law for the summary enforcement 
by the criminal courts of the country of 
contracts for the delivery of agricultural 
produce. It was not a question which 
arose now for the first time. There was a 
similar Act in 1830, which was abused to 
the gross injury of the ryot immediately 
after it was passed, and which was abo- 
lished by orders from home in 1835. The 
Government of India was not in possession 
of that despatch when they had introduced 
the Bill, and he trusted that when they 
did receive it they would of their own ac- 
cord withdraw the Bill; but, at any rate, 
he had written a second despatch, express- 
ing his desire that if not withdrawn before, 
itshould be withdrawn immediately on the 
receipt of the second despatch. 


ATTENDANCE OF VOLUNTEER CORPS 
AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Gryzrat PEEL: The question I am 
about to put to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton arises out of the follow- 
ing account of the recent election for Tiver- 
ton, which appeared in Zhe Times news- 
paper of the 29th of March :— 


“The election was fixed for 2 o’clock at the 
Town Hall to-day; long before that hour the 
streets were crowded, and the excitement was 
heightened by the presence of the Tiverton Rifle 

orps, a very fine body of men, commanded by 
Captain Heathcote Amory, a near relative of the 
late Mr. Heathcote, M.P., who sat so many years 
for the borough. Lord Palmerston was escerted 
bythe Volunteers from the Three Tuns Hotel to 
the Town Hall, where the ceremony commenced 
about half-past 2 o’clock. The election took place 
within the building, but Lord Palmerston after- 
wards addressed the Electors from one of the 
Windows. The Rifles were drawn up in front, 
and the strictest order was maintained,” 





My object in asking the question of which 
I have given notice is to prevent the esta- 
blishment of a precedent upon what if true 
was certainly a very novel and, in my opi- 
nion, avery improper proceeding, and I hope 
to obtain from the noble Lord an assurance 
that an order will be issued from the War 
Office to the lords-lieutenant of counties 
to prevent the appearance of Volunteers at 
elections. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I should be prepared myself to go 
much further, and to say that with the 
exception of drill and exercise and every- 
thing connected with them, I should wish 
to see Volunteers prevented from appear- 
ing in arms on public occasions without 
the previous consent of the lord lieutenant 
of the county to which they belong. I do 
not think it ought to be left to the Volun- 
teers themselves to decide to whom and 
upon what occasions military honours are to 
be paid. But be that as it may, I think 
the House will agree with me that their 
appearance at elections is most undesirable, 
and that whatever objections are felt to 
the appearance of regular troops are in- 
creased with respect to the attendance of 
Volunteer who are much more likely to 
be influenced by local causes and party 
feelings and are not subject to that military 
discipline and subordination which can 
alone render safe the presence of armed men 
in crowded assemblies. I have no doubt I 
shall be told that this was not a contested 
election, and that the object of the de- 
monstration was to pay a mark of respect 
to a very distinguished individual, to a 
man whose connection was a great honour 
to the borough. But in that sense if they 
had taken another occasion, so far from 
finding fault with them, I should be one 
of the very first to approve of what they 
have done. I can assure the noble Lord 
that it is from no want of respect to him 
that I make these remarks. But to say that 
an election is not to be a contested elec- 
tion before the question has been put by 
the returning officer is hardly justifiable. 
How could it have been known that Mr. 
Rowcliffe would not be a candidate and— 
though it was not likely—he might have 
been intimidated from becoming the oppo- 
nent of the noble Lord. At any rate, a 
man of less nerve than Mr. Roweliffe might 
be intimidated under such circumstances, 
and prevented from acting up to what he 
felt to be his duty at that opportunity ? 
Nothing but the reliance I place on the 
general accuracy of the reports in The 
Times could make me believe that the 
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Volunteers drew up in front of the hus- 
tings, and that the noble Lord actually re- 
ferred Mr. Roweliffe, not to the electors, 
but to these Volunteers, to know whether 
it was wished that the army should be re- 
duced, and that that reference was met by 
cries of ‘No, no.” I do not mean to say 
that much harm was occasioned by the 
presence of the Volunteers on this occa- 
sion, but I wish to prevent the recurrence 
of such an event, and I think it ought not 
to be passed over in silence, in order that 
we may ensure its not occurring again. If 
they have a right to support one man they 
have a right to support another; and what 
would be the case supposing a popular 
colonel of a Volunteer force were to be- 
come a candidate in a locality with which 
he and his corps were connected? I mean 
no disrespect by these remarks to the noble 
Viscount. I mean no disrespect to the 
Volunteers. No man can feel more in- 
terested than I do in the Volunteer move- 
“ ment, because I am responsible for recom- 
mending the acceptance of their services, 
which had been refused by the previous 
Government, but I certainly wish to see 
them relieved from occupying such a posi- 
tion as that which they filled at the last 
election for Tiverton. I wish, therefore, 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
it be true that at the recent election for 
Tiverton he was escorted to the hustings 
by the Tiverton Volunteer Rifles, and if it 
is the intention of Government to sanction 
the attendance of Volunteers with their 
arms at elections ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am sure, 
Sir, I have no ground, nor do I think that 
the Tiverton Volunteers have any reason, 
to complain of the manner in which the 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
asked his question. I quite admit that as 
a general principle it is improper that 
‘armed bodies should participate in an elec- 
tion; though I do remember, undoubted- 
ly, that in the borough of Sligo, upon the 
occasion of an election some years ago, the 
police were put into confinement, the mi- 
litia were ordered’ out of the town, and 
the regular troops were brought in to en- 
sure freedom of election. But these are 
exceptional cases. It is perfectly true, as 
stated by the right hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer, that I found, upon going from my 
hotel to the Court House, where the elec- 
tion was to take place, that the Tiverton 
Volunteers—a remarkable fine body of 
men, whom it would have gladdened the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman's sol- 
General Peel 
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dier’s heart to see, as likewise the acey- 
racy of their movements and soldierlike 
appearance—wished to accompany me tg 
the Court House. I really thought that, 
as there was no contest, and no probabili 
of one, it would have been a sort of poli. 
tical pedantry and prudery if I had object. 
ed to walking with them, and I certai 
accepted the honour they intended to do 
me. As to intimidation, there certai 
could be none. The gallant Officer said 
that Mr. Rowcliffe might have been a can. 
didate, and might have been intimidated; J 
can only say for my friend Mr. Roweliffe 
—for, notwithstanding our occasional spar. 
ring matches, I call him my friend—that, 
in temper of mind, he is a true-born Bri- 
ton, and 

“ Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruins.” 

He is the last man to be intimidated even 
by the Tiverton Volunteers. Having 
marched with me to the Court House, 
the Volunteers then went to deposit their 
arms in the usual place of deposit, and 
attended to the proceedings of the election, 
though in uniform, like the rest of the 
unarmed population ; and it was not until 
the election was over that they marched 
with me back to the hotel. This was an 
act of kindness on their part, which they 
carried further, for in the afternoon they 
insisted on going the first stage with me by 
railway, and while I was waiting for the 
train at the Tiverton junction, they per- 
formed several admirable military move- 
ments, and gave me #ome excellent volleys. 
I wish it, therefore, clearly to be understood 
that the Volunteers did not attend the elec- 
ton at Tiverton as an armed body, but in 
their capacity as citizens. With reference 
to the latter part of the question, I may add 
that it is the intention of my noble Friend 
Lord Herbert to send a circular to the 
Lord Lieutenants of counties to the effect 
that he does not think it desirable that 
volunteer corps should in any way take 
part in the proceedings at elections. 


NEW ZEALAND—TRIBUNAL FOR 
NATIVE CLAIMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPE said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Whether it is intended to endeavour to m- 
stitute a Tribunal in New Zealand to de- 
cide upon conflicting claims of Natives m 
cases of proposed sales of land by them 
to the Government. By the present sys- 
tem in New Zealand the Government 
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themselves, who were the purchasers of 
land belonging to the Natives, were obliged 
to decide upon the validity of the title to 
the land offered to them for sale. That 
gch a state of things was not desirable 
was shown by the present disturbed state 
of New Zealand. The settlers were an- 
zious to acquire land and the Natives to sell 
it; but, complicated as the land titles were 
before we took possession of New Zealand, 
were gradually becoming still more 
complicated by the addition of several of 
the characteristics of land titles in civi- 
lized nations. He thought a tribunal com- 
of persons representing the Govern- 
ment, and of those of best repute among 
the various tribes of the Natives, and re- 
sembling a mixed commission, should be 
inted by the Crown to adjudicate upon 

ay questions of land title that might arise 
between Natives on proposed sales by them, 
and he would suggest that those tribunals 
should not be composed merely of nomi- 
nees of the Crown, bnt should contain 
Members elected by the Natives them- 
selves. A question arose whether the 
tribunals should be constituted by the 
authority of the Government of New Zea- 
land or by the Home Government. He 
was personally very strongly in favour of 
the principle of making the colonist go- 
yvemments responsible for the management 
oftheir own affairs. But this was a matter 
of the colonists managing other people’s 
affairs than their own. The Natives prac- 
tically were unrepresented in the Legisla- 
ture. He thought, therefore, that it ought 
tobe taken up by the Home Government. 
Unless some satisfactory conclusion was 
cme to on the subject, there would be 
very great difficulty in dealing with the 
Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
hecould hardly answer the question satis- 
futorily without clearing the way by a 
few preliminary observations with regard 
tothe purchase of land from the natives. 
In New Zealand no definite code of laws 
m the subject of the sale and purchase of 
the native lands existed; nor was there 
ay regular court or tribunal for the ad- 
justment of disputes between the native 
owners of property and the Government. 
In dealing with the natives in regard to 
land the Government proceeded by way of 
t negotiation with the native owner, 
tbtaining the consent to the disposal of 
Moperty of those who were looked upon 
w having a title to sell it, being guided in 
tach individuai case by the customs pre- 
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vailing in the particular district in which 
the land happened to be situated. Such 
was the course which the Colonial Govern- 
ment had always pursued, and which had 
been attended with considerable success. 
It was justified, not only by the necessity of 
the case, but by the letter and spirit of the 
Treaty of Waitangi. The treaty provided 
that the Governor should treat for the pur- 
chase of land with the native owners by 
means of authorized agents. On the other 
hand, there did not exist in New Zealand 
any such native title or claim to land as 
could be treated as a uniform and definite 
code of law, the native customs with respect 
to the ownership of land varying in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Moreover, the 
condition of the people had been and was 
such as presented almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the establishment and work- 
ing of an ordinary court of justice for 
the decision of land claims. The natives 
in the northern island were, to a great 
extent, merely nominal subjects of the 
Crown, living apart from the Europeans 
in a state of semi-independence, and all 
dealings with them, as in the case of 
those respecting land, had hitherto been 
carried on by means of negotiation rather 
than of the regular and ordinary law of 
the Colony. In the purely native districts, 
in short, the natives were not wholly in 
the position of British subjects, and he 
might add that the small portion of them 
who were now engaged in hostilities with 
the Crown could not justly be regarded as 
being wholly in the position of rebels. 
For some years it had been strongly felt 
both by the Colonial Government and the 
Government at home that the system of 
negotiation which he had described and 
the condition of the natives was not a 
satisfactory one; but he should inform the 
House that the evils experienced had con- 
sisted not in difficulties arising between 
the Government as purchasers and the na- 
tives as sellers, but in feuds among the 
natives themselves and in the cemmunistic 
tenure of land which prevailed among them, 
and which discouraged industry and led to 
indolence and demoralization of every kind. 
The best friends of the natives believed 
that nothing could be more desirable than 
an improvement in the native tenure of 
land, and some approach to the system of 
individual property. Several attempts had 
already been made to effect the desired 
change. In 1858 a Bill, called the Native 
Territorial Rights Bill, was sent home; 
but, upon full consideration by the Go- 
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vernment of the day, the Colonial Office 
being then presided over by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
Bulwer Lytton) was not assented to, on the 
ground that in endeavouring to improve 
the native tenure of land the Bill gave the 
authorities in the Colony too large a dis- 
cretionary power as to the purchase of 
land, and enabled them to issue to native 
owners certificates of title which the 
Crown could not assume the responsibility 
of maintaining. A second attempt was 
made by the Duke of Newcastle in the 
course of last Session, by the introduction 
of a Bill for the purpose of establishing a 
Council appointed, not by the popular voice 
of New Zealand, but by the Crown itself, 
and by whose advice and assistance the 
Governor might be able, with the assent 
of the natives themselves, to introduce im- 
provements into the administration of their 
affairs and to create a tribunal for the 
settlement of their land titles, and, conse- 
quently, for the arrangement of all dis- 
putes with respect to those titles when 
they came to be purchased by the Colo- 
nial Government. The House would re- 
member that when that Bill was submitted 
for their consideration there was a general 
feeling that it related to a subject which 
ought to be left to the Colonial Legislature, 
and that it was consequently not passed 
into a law. Within the last month a 
third measure, having practically the same 
object in view, had come under the con- 
sideration of the Government. The Legis- 
lature of New Zealand had sent home a 
Bill for the purpose of creating a Council 
similar to that proposed last year, and that 
Bill was now under consideration. Should 
that or any similar measure be assented to, 
one of its main objects would be to enable 
the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of gentlemen of the highest authority in 
New Zealand, appointed directly by the 
Crown itself, independent of any undue 
pressure on the part of the settlers, and pos- 
sessing the confidence of the natives to intro- 
duce law and orderinto those districts which 
had hitherto beén independent of British 
authority, and, above all, to provide means 
for defining native rights to land, for issuing 
certificates of native titles, and for induc- 
ing the Maories to submit their disputes 
with respect to the ownership of land to 
the adjudication of some regular tribunal. 
At the same time he was bound to add 
that he did not believe the existence of 
such a tribunal, however desirable in it- 
self, would have sufficed to prevent the 
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late unfortunate events. The conviction 
of the Governor throughout the entire 
transaction was that William King had 
never advanced any claim which would 
have admitted of investigation by 

authority representing the British Crown, 
Whatever claims pretending to be of 
legal and peaceful character were made had 
been invariably entertained and investj- 
gated ; and had any such claim been made 
in this case it would have been entertained 
and investigated in the usual manner. The 
conviction of the Governor was that Wirimu 
Kingi rested his opposition to the sale of 
this land on entirely a diferent footing, 
setting up, in fact, his own authority ag 
a native potentate in opposition to that of 
the Sovereign. In carefully considering 
the question his noble Friend was most 
anxious, in co-operation with the Gover. 
nor of New Zealand, to see what improve- 
ments could be made in the native adm. 
nistration, introducing law and order into 
the native districts and leading the natives 
themselves to bring their disputes within 
the regular range of law; and with that 
object he hoped before long instructions 
would be sent out to the Governor of New 
Zealand. But in judging the conduct of 
the Home Government it must be remem- 
bered that with the institution of re 
sponsible government in New Zealand the 
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Crown had already handed over to the § 1 
colonists the power of legislating for every | #9 
part of the island, including the native § ‘ 
districts, the whole power of taxation, and Ge 
the power of administering the revenues de- dn 
rived from land. The power of the Crown § 
was very small. That of the Governor § ™ 
was very limited indeed. It was hard te to 





say how far a very able and energetic mind 
armed with ample power and funds might 
have prevented the unfortunate state of 
things which now existed; but the Go 
vernment must take things as they found 
them. They must recognize the powe? 
already given to the colonists, which was 
administered with very great intelligence 
and ability both by the Ministers and 
Legislature of New Zealand. The object 
would be in co-operation with the local au- 
thorities to improve the administration of 
native affairs, and, above all, to endeavour 
to introduce some system under which n@- 
tive titles to land should be subject to the 
decisions of regular tribunals. If this ue 
fortunate war should lead the natives te 
the conclusion that their interest and wit 
dom lay in submitting themselves te the 
Queen’s authority, which then would be 
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Persecutions in 


every desire to exercise for their benefit, 
great good would arise to the native race 
themselves. As long as they stood on their 
own petty independence and hostility to 
the Crown their difficulties appeared hope- 
Jess—their true position was that not of 
independent tribes but of subjects of Her 
Majesty. 2 ae 
Lorn ROBERT CECIL said, he begged 
to state, with reference to the question of 
which he had given notice, as to the case 
of Captain Macdonald, that, having just 
received intimation from that gallant gen- 
tleman himself that there were further 
he hoped to obtain in the course of 
the week, he thought it better, as the 
matter had so much excited the angry pas- 
sions on. both sides of the water, in order 
to have full information before them, to 
e the question he intended to put 
tothe noble Lord till Friday next. With 
reference to what had just fallen from the 
hon. Under Secretary of State he must say 
the courage of that hon. Gentleman ex- 
ceeded anything he had ever witnessed 
before in that House. In spite of all that 
had been said the other night by his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Selwyn), he 
was surprised to hear it now stated that 
Kingi had never put in any claim. His 
hon. and learned Friend had read to the 
House four different claims. The asser- 
tio of the hon. Under Secretary was, 
therefore, utterly unfounded. The hon. 
Gentleman had also rather mistaken the 
drift of his hon. Friend’s (Mr. Hope’s) re- 
commendation. The right course, in deal- 
ing with the question of native titles, 
would be not to establish a local tribunal, 
bound by legal forms, but a tribunal of 
wbitration. The real difficulty was that 
the natives did not believe the Governor to 
befair and impartial in his conduct with re- 
gard to this matter. The state of the case 
was this:—A great agitation arose for land. 
land was wanted to enable the Colonists 
tomake their fortunes, and the Governor 
was in danger of losing his popularity if 
land was not rapidly acquired ; he bought 
the land; Kingi disputed the right to sell; 
the Governor told him his claim was worth 
nothing, and he would take the land by 
foree. The essential vice of the proceed- 
lug was that the Governor was plaintiff, 
judge, and jury all at once. Instead of re- 
the case to a court of arbitration, 
the Governor referred it to his own paid 
meial, whom he might dismiss at any 
time; the question was settled in the re- 
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cesses of his office, and, of course, in fa- 
vour of the Governor. It was settled by 
aman named Parris, who was not only a 
removable officer of the Governor, but a 
settler in the very province that was urg- 
ing the acquirement of more land; he had, 
therefore, not only a political interest for 
the Governor, but a pecuniary interest to 
serve by the rejection of Kingi’s claim, 
Could it be supposed that under these cir- 
cumstances the natives, who were sharp, 
shrewd men, would believe the Governor 
to be strictly impartial? So long as these 
things went on they would never govern 
New Zealand with success. If they in- 
tended to govern the Colony on such a 
principle, they must keep 10,000 soldiers 
there, and that the good sense of the coun- 
try would not permit. If they intended 
to govern the people with justice, the Go- 
vernor must appear to be absolutely impar- 
tial; and the only way to secure that 
would be to establish a court of arbitration 
—the Governor naming so many members, 
the natives so many more—and leaving to 
these the settlement of all disputed ques- 
tions connected with land. If, after a 
court of arbitration so constituted had given 
its decision, exceptions were taken to it by 
native chiefs like Kingi, they would re- 
ceive no support from the great body of 
their countrymen in the island. If the 
present state of affairs was to be put an 
end to, it would be necessary for the Go- 
vernment to take stronger and more deci- 
sive measures than had yet been adopted. 


PERSECUTIONS IN SPAIN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I am sorry 
to detain the House for a very few minutes 
while I refer to the reply given by the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) to the 
question I put to him in the earlier part 
of the evening as to the communications 
which had passed between Sir A. Buchanan 
and the Spanish Government with re- 
ference to the present persecutions in 
Spain. I do not know whether I correctly 
gathered what the noble Lord stated. If 
I did, I can only suppose what he uttered 
had been put into his mouth by people in- 
terested in the matter, and not the ex- 
pression of his own undivided opinion. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I beg to say 
I gave no opinion. I stated facts. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: That makes the 
case a great deal worse, as I shall en- 
deayour to show ina very few words. I 
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know there are men in Spain at present 
who are persecuted solely on the ground 
of their religious faith. I have myself 
presented petitions very numerously signed 
from different parts of thiscountry, urging 
Her Majesty’s Government to take some 
steps by the exercise of their moral in- 
fluence with a view to obtain their libe- 
ration. The noble Lord on a former occa- 
sion admitted the fact, but he said he 
thought he was unable to take any very 
active measures, owing to the sensitive 
character of the Government. Now, the 
noble Lord, in answer to questions which 
I adjourned on two or three occasions, said 
the Spanish Government, Marshal 0’Don- 
nell, and the Minister of Justice were 
anxious to give every liberty to religious 
opinion in Spain, but the fact was that 

ose persons who called themselves Spanish 
Protestants were connected with secret 
societies for the dissemination of doctrines 
which were subversive of good Govern- 
ment. In the act of indictment against 
those men, however, it is expressly stated 
that they are imprisoned in consequence of 
their religious opinions, and not upon poli- 
tical grounds. It is very well for the 
noble Lord to have that clever answer put 
into his mouth, but I should ask the 
Spanish Government why they do not try 
these men? Why are they treated worse 
than thieves or murderers, and debarred 
from all communication with their fami- 
lies? I have received letters respecting 
the conduct of the Spanish Government 
towards these unfortunate men which 
would bring tears into the eyes of any hon. 
Gentleman who should read them. The 
men are positively dying in a cold, damp 
prison, and yet the Government will not 
bring them into a court of justice to be 
tried. The persecution, too, is extending. 
At Seville twenty or thirty men were ar- 
rested for assembling together in a room, 
but it being found afterwards that they 
only went to discuss newspapers and pam- 
phlets, they were discharged with the ex- 
ception of two who were thrown into prison. 
Such persecution is an insult to the nine- 
teenth century. It is high time that the 
noble Lords the Members for Tiverton and 
for London should, from their antecedents on 
this question, show some spirit, and tell the 
Spanish Government how they look upon 
this subject. They should have the moral 
courage to tell the Spanish Government 
that this conduct is quite incompatible 
with the liberal feelings of modern Eu- 
rope. Until the other day the Austrian 
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Government was the most arbitrary Go. 
vernment in Europe on religious questions, 
The concordat made with Rome was 
posed to be one of the most extreme dogy. 
ments ever published in Europe; but on 
the 8th of April last the most complete 
liberty had been given to the professors of 
that Protestant religion throughout the 
Austrian dominions. Now here are the 
Spaniards continuing in this dreadfy 
course of persecution, and the noble Lord 
gets up in the House of Commons and pre. 
tends to say that these men are sufferi 
not from any question of faith, but sole 
because they are connected with secret so. 
cieties whose principles are subversive of 
the authority of the Government in Spain, 

Loxp JOHN RUSSELL: I beg to say 
that I never stated that these men were 
suffering on account of being connected 
with a secret society, nor did I say that 
the allegations applied to those particular 
persons. I said that it was the allegation 
of the Spanish Government, that these 
men would have been pardoned, but that 
could not be done, because, since they had 
been in prison, the Government of Spain 
had discovered that several societies did 
exist, which, under the guise of Protes- 
tantism, were endeavouring to promote the 
establishment of a republic in Spain. I 
did not vouch for the allegation, but I said 
that such was the allegation of the Spanish 
Government. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I want to know, 
then, why the men have not been brought 
to trial? The noble Lord knows well that 
the same allegation has been always made 
in times of religious persecution. I am 
convinced that these men are not connected 
in any way with any political movement, 
and I charge the Spanish Government 
with a subversion of the truth in pretend 
ing to assume that they are. These men 
are entirely innocent, and I hope the 
British Government will act as it did in 
1852 and 1853, and will point out to the 
Spanish Government that such persecution 
is offensive not only to the feelings of 
England but of all Europe. 


CONSULS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to call 
attention to a Consular Notification dated 
Shanghai, February 8, 1861; and to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What circumstances have occasioned this 
Notification in which Mr. Consul Meadows 
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Consuls in China 


snnounced his intended withdrawal from 
the principal post of his consular dutics? 
Nodoubt Mr. Meadows found himself in a 
false position, the treaty having imposed 

n him duties which were subverted, 
and undermined by the Tartar authorities. 
(Complaints by Chinese merchants of eva- 
sions of the treaty were made to him which 
he could not redress. Inthe North China 
‘Herald there was an advertisement that 
the office of Inspector of Customs would 
be closed for two days, upon the occasion 
of the Chinese new year signed by an 
Englishman. It appeared, in fact, that 
we had established Inspectors of Customs 
at each of the treaty ports who, as servants 
of the Tartar authorities, collected the 
duties and handed them over to the Tartar 
Government to be employed agninst the 
national party. Even, during the late 
war, a large amount of duties was collected 
at Shanghai, and handed over to the Tartar 
Government, who employed it in fighting 
us. Great complaints were made to the 
British Consul at Shanghai of the oppres- 
sions practised by the Tartar authorities 
upon Chinese merchants in levying what 
were called ‘‘ squeezes ;” two traders were 
suid to have been “squeezed” out of 
40,000 taels each or nearly £13,000, and 
the Consul was unable to do anything to 
redress them. The Coolie slave trade was 
carried on at all the treaty ports with all 
the atrocities that marked the African 
slave trade, and a report from Swatow is 
in the following terms— 

“The deportation from this port of Chinese 
Coolies calls for remark. It is the slave trade ia 
its worst form. Five hundred Coolies have been 
recently despatched to Singapore for sale: The 
whole subject of this Coolic trade demands in- 
vestigation. It appears that it has become an 
adjunct of the gambling table, and that the 
miserable gamester will often stake his body for 
the sum it will fetch at the emigration depdt. 
The Friend of China affirms that the same evil is 
at work in Canton.” 


At Swatow, also, alarming riots had taken 
place on. the proclamation of the treaties 
with foreigners; the proclamations had 
been torn down by the populace, aud the 
Yamun or Palace of Taotoe was burnt, 
and the lives of foreigners were threatened, 
yet our consuls could do nothing, and we 
were looked upon as accessories to these 
lave captures. These disorders were ex- 
tending throughout China. A rebellion, in- 
dependent cf the Taepings of whom the 
toble Lord had lately done him the honour 
to say that he (Colonel Sykes) was the only 
friend in that House had sprung up, and 
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it was said that Prince Sang-ko-lin-sin had 
been beaten by the insurgents. He(Colonel 
Sykes) was the friend of the Taepings on 
the same principle that the noble Lord 
was the friend of the Italians,—sympathy 
in their struggles for national independ- 
ence. Another account was, that the“l'artar 
troops had mutinied at Pekin for want 
of pay. The Tartar Government was 
thoroughly rotten, and if not supported 
by foreign bayonets could not stand for a 
day against the rebels. With these pros- 
pects of anarchy he was afraid the ex- 
pectations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of benefit to the revenue from the 
trade with China would not be fulfilled 
unless some other policy were adopted, a 
continuance in which would impose upon 
us the necessity of maintaining half a dozen 
garrisons of troops on the Coast of China, 
and half a dozen fleets in the internal 
waters. It was right the House should 
know that we had forty-nine steamers and 
ten sailing vessels in the waters of China. 
How long was this source of expenditure 
to last? He would also beg to ask the 
noble Lord on what grounds the Consul 
General in Japan has abandoned his posi- 
tion at the capital? He understood that 
wheu he left he was guarded by 160 Ja- 
panese soldiers and two field pieces, so that 
there was no reason to be apprehensive 
for his personal safety. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he concurred 
with what had fallen from the hon. and 
gallant Member, and considered the ques- 
tion one of great importance. He would 
take that opportunity of asking the noble 
Lord (Lord Johu Russell) whether any in- 
quiry had been made with regard to the 
papers for which he had lately moved— 
the correspondence between Mr. Meadows, 
Sir John Bowring, and the Earl of Elgin, 
regarding the Custom-house system of 
China? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Before I ad- 
vert to the question of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) I wish to correct an 
error I made on a previous occasion as to 
the sums paid under the Chinese indem- 
nity. I had mistaken two sums, the one 
for the other—the sum which had been 
received, and the sum we are entitled to 
receive. I stated that the former was 
£650,000, but I find it was £212,000, and 
that the sum we are entitled to receive is 
£650,000 or 2,000,000 taels. With re- 
gard to the other questions put to me by 
my gallant Friend, I find, on reference to 
the papers in the office respecting what 
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passed at Shanghai, that as early as 1859, 
Mr. Consul Meadows wrote to say that 
the work he had to discharge was more 
than he could bear, and asked for as- 
sistance. In April of that year, accord- 
ingly, further assistance was despatched 
to him; but before that assistance could 
arrive a further despatch was received 
from him, dated the 8th of February, and 
stating that his health was entirely unequal 
to the performance of his duties, and that 
he proposed, therefore, to confine himself 
to the routine duties of his office and to 
that portion of the political business which 
as consul he was required to superintend. 
In a subsequent despatch addressed to me 
Mr. Consul Meadows stated that after 
having been for twelve months engaged 
in the performance of very arduous duties 
in that trying climate he felt that his 
health was unequal to the task, and that 
he felt compelled to resign. We felt much 
regret that he should have come to this 
decision, because he has been a most de- 
serving officer, and—what I am sure the 
gallant Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes) will appreciate—he agrees with 
the gallant Officer in his opinions about 
the Taepings. With regard to another 
statement which my hon. and gallant 
Friend has made, it refers to an arrange- 
ment which was made some time ago, and 
which may be considered as still on its 
trial. The arrangement is this, that the 
Chinese custom-houses should be superin- 
tended by officers appointed by the Chi- 
nese Government, but themselves Euro- 
peans, and recommended by European con- 
suls. The object of that arrangement was 
to put an end to that partiality and open- 
ness to bribery that was supposed to cha- 
racterise the Chinese Custom House offi- 
cials, and to establish a system of neu- 
trality as well as to secure a proper collec- 
tion of the duties. Whether that arrange- 
ment will answer the purpose for which it 
was intended I am not now in a condition 
to state; but, on the other hand, I am not 
disposed to put an end to it at present. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has described 
the anarchy that prevails in different places 
in China. ‘There is nothing in that to sur- 
prise me, because for many years past, ever 
since the commencement of the Taeping 
rebellion, the central Government has been 
in avery weak state, and possesses little 
or no authority. That may be; but that 
fact is not to prevent the British Govern. 
ment from redressing any wrongs which 
our fellow-countrymen may receive, or in- 
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duce us to refrain from giving protection 
to the persons and property of British sub. 
I do not under. 
stand the purport of my hon. Friend’s oh 
servations, unless he meant us either not 
to interfere when British subjects wer 
outraged, or that we should acknowl 

the rebel general as the Emperor of China, 
For our own part, what we have done is 
to acknowledge the existing authorities of 
the Empire; and with regard to the con. 
test that is carried on by the Taepings we 
remain neutral. It is true we defended 
Shanghai on one occasion, but our reason 
for doing so was that there was danger 
of British subjects and British property 
being injured in the attack the Tae 
ping threatened. As to maintaining the 
present Emperor against the Taepings, 
we have no such intention; and even 
with regard to Shanghai, if it should 
be necessary again to employ a British 
force in its defence we do not think it 
ought to be at the expense of this nation, 
because Shanghai is not a place which 
we have a right to occupy with troops 
under treaty. My hon. Friend next asks 
what is the use of having a consul general 
at Japan, if he is to abandon his position, 
The reason of his doing so is detailed ina 
despatch he has addressed to the Foreign 
Minister at Japan, and which I shall have 
no objection to lay upon the table of the 
House. The circumstances were that for 
a considerable time past a system of intimi- 
dation has been pursued in Japan against 
all the Foreign Ministers. That system 
of intimidation, though not openly coun- 
tenanced by the Japanese Government, was 
allowed by it to be pursued without giving 
them any protection against it. A servant 
of the British Minister was murdered, and 
no redress was obtained. Some time after- 
wards the Secretary of the American Con- 
sul was murdered. When this occurred 
the Foreign Ministers expressed their in- 
dignation; but no redress was given, and 
nothing was done. When the Foreign Mi- 
nisters proposed to attend the funeral of 
the person thus murdered, and carry the 
American Secretary to his grave, the Ja- 
panese officials said they would probably 
all be massacred, and that they could give 
them no protection against any ae 
which their lives might be endangered. 
Notwithstanding this covert threat, the 
several Ministers attended the funeral, and 
no attack was made on them. But they 
held a meeting to consider what course to 
pursue, and decided, that if this intimida- 
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tion, so culpably permitted by the Ja- 
panese Government, were allowed to go 
on they would leave Jeddo; they stated 
to the Government that, for the future, 
they expected sufficient protection for per- 
sons and property, not only for themselves 
pat for all merchants and strangers. This 
resolution was taken by the English, 
French, Russian, and Dutch Ministers. 
But the American Consul, whose Secretary 
had been murdered, did not agree with 
this resolution, and proposed to remain in 
Jeddo. It certainly appears the Ministers 
then received a general assurance of a wish 
to protect them ; and, in fact, their houses 
have been guarded by Japanese troops. 
Jought to explain that the Ministers have 
not broken off connection with the Japanese 
Government ; there is no interruption of 
diplomatic communications ; they have only 
retired to a place where men of war can 

tect them, for armed vessels cannot ap- 
proach Jeddo till their relations with the 
Japanese Government become more satis- 
fuctory. I hope to receive further ac- 
counts in a short time, and then I shall 
have no objection to lay all the papers on 
the table of the House. Mr. Alcock, our 
consul there, is a most deserving officer, 
and his conduct, both in China and 
throughout these trying affairs, has been 
such that I felt I might place the greatest 
reliance on his knowledge of the country, 
and of the tone which was most likely to 
produce an effect on the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

There is a question at the end of the 
paper, referring to the injury that a British 
subject, the owner of the cargo of a vessel, 
the Mio Zeo, is alleged to have suffered 
from the Spanish authorities of Port Ma- 
fon, in the Island of Minorca. I find that 
this is altogether a private case, the dis- 
pute as to the cargo was tried before the 
ordinary tribunal, and has now been earricd 
to @ superior court, and it is a question 
that the Spanish tribunal alone can decide. 

As to what the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth has said respecting the re- 
ligious persecutions in Spain, I must ex- 
plain again that in what I said before as 
to the reason for the imprisonment of these 
men I stated only the allegations of the 
Spanish Minister, and I beg that it may 
not be supposed if I state from the de- 
spatch of our own Minister what was re- 
lated to him by the Spanish Minister that 
I, therefore, identify myself with all the 
statements of the Spanish Minister. But 
further, the Spanish Minister himself never 
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said that these two men, Alhama and Ma- 
tomoros, were connected with secret po- 
litical societies; far from it. He stated 
they were condemned by the laws of Spain 
to a certain period of imprisonment for 
non-compliance with the rites of Roman 
Catholic worship, and for holding Pro- 
testant opinions, and having Protestant 
books in their houses; but he did not 
charge them at all with being members of 
secret societies. What he said was this— 
‘*T shall be glad to give British subjects every 
possible kind of indulgence that is compatible 
with law and with my official authority; and I 
should be very glad to appeal to the Crown for a 
pardon for those men who are now suffering on 
account of their religious opinions. But since 
their imprisonment it has been discovered that 
there are secret societies in Spain with ramifica- 
tions through all parts of the country, and in- 
culcating socialist and republican opinions ; and 
therefore this is not a moment in which I can 
advise that the clemency of the Crown should be 
extended to those individuals.” 
Now that statement may be good or bad. 
I am only responsible for it so far as that 
I am repeating the allegations of the 
Spanish Minister. With regard to this 
subject generally, I will add, that any one 
holding the office I have the honour to 
fill, and thus representing the British na- 
tion, must be averse to religious intole- 
rance, and in favour of religious liberty. 
But it does not follow that we are to in- 
culeate our views of religious liberty on 
the Governments of fcereign nations. We 
must wait for proper opportunities. If 
this House will allow me I will state an 
incident which happened last year and the 
progress that has been made in the es- 
tablishment of religious liberty, not in 
consequence of anything I have done, but 
of the events that have occurred. There 
were two rival Governments in Mexico— 
the church and the constitutional Govern- 
ments. France and Spain and the British 
Government wished to mediate between 
them. Brt I said we cannot agree to 
any settlement. I cannot recommend the 
British nation to take part in any arrange- 
ment, unless the principle of religious li- 
berty be established in Mexico. The 
reason of this was, that the constitutional 
party had previously declared that that 
was their inviolable principle, and I 
thought that if the British Government 
were to exercise any influence at all 
we could not use it to induce the con- 
stitutionlists to depart from that which we 
believe to be the just principle. As it 
happens, the constitutionalists have gained 
the victory, and the principle of religious 
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liberty is now firmly established in Mexico. 
So, in every instance, where British in- 
fluence can be used I endeavour to oppose 
the principle of religious intolerance, and 
urge the right of leaving every man free 
to exercise his own religious opinions. 
With regard to the Spanish Government, 
I may say that they are perfectly well 
acquainted with what tne hon. Baronet 
wishes to see carried out. The Spanish 
Government know that the religious into- 
lerance they sanction is opposed to the 
feelings, principles, and opinions of the 
present times, as well as to the practice of 
the other nations of Europe. Some time 
ago I stated my views to a deputation 
that waited upon me on the subject. What 
I stated was reported in Spain, and the 
Spanish Government know what I said. 
But if we were to make an overt official 
representation to the Spanish Government 
on the subject they would naturally say, 
‘We may be right or wrong, but we have 
’ a right as an independent Government to 
maintain our own laws and the principles 
of our constitution.” I think hon. Gen- 
tlemen will see this. A century ago our 
laws forbade a Roman Catholic priest to 
perform mass—in other words the Roman 
Catholics were not permitted to practice 
the worship of their religion, though that 
law was administered with a great degree 
of mildness and forbearance. But if the 
Spanish Government had then said to Eng- 
land—* You have an intolerant law, and 
you must alter it,” I think that Lord 
Chatham, who was Secretary of State at 
the time, would have listened with some 
indignation to these representations on the 
part of the Spanish Government. There- 
fore, though the opinions that prevail in 
Spain and the articles of her constitution 
may be repugnant to my feclings, and 
contrary to my opinions, I must use not 
only a certain degree of discretion but 
shew a certain degree of respect to the 
views of the independent Government of 
Spain in taking any official action on the 
subject. But I beg the House to believe 
that if I do not interfere actively it is not 
because I do not wish to see religious li- 
berty prevail, not in Spain only, but all 
over the world. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Buchanan) I have not been able to find 
the papers he asked for. 
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SPANISH COMMERCIAL LAW. 
QUESTION, 


Ma. BLAKE felt obliged to the noble 
Lord John Russell 
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Lord, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, for answering his i 

> g his question before 
he had put it, and regretted he should givg 
him the trouble of hearing fuller partiey. 
lars of the case, which he expected would 
induce him to alter his opinion and give 
different answer. He brought forward the 
matter at the instance of the owner of the 
cargo, one of the most respectable and ex. 
tensive merchants in London, who, failing 
in his efforts to induce the Forcign Office 
to interfere with the Spanish Government 
in his behalf, had requested him to bring 
the matter publicly before the noble Lord, 
The gentleman in question bought the 
cargo of the Mio Zeo, which consisted of 
maize. The vessel sailed from Constan- 
tinople on the 27th of September, and pat 
into Malta on the 30th of October, when 
no complaint of the condition of the corm 
was made. On the 13th of November, she 
put into Port Mahon, when the captain 
made a deposition that the cargo was in 
such a heated condition that it would be 
dangerous to proceed further with it, and 
induced the authorities to decree him the 
amount of his freight. The owner imme. 
diately sent out an agent from England, 
who protested against the proceeding, and 
the matter was carried to the higher court 
at Palma, in the Island of Majorca. Three 
months had now gone over, and no decision 
come to, and the cargo was deteriorating 
every day. It had been examined by com- 
petent persons, who gave certificates that 
it was never in a heated state, and quite 
fit for shipment. In the face of this, the 
Spanish court sided with the captain, and 
decided he should be paid his freight, al- 
though he had not performed one-third of 
his voyage. There was strong reason to 
suppose they were acting corruptly, asin 
the event of a sale some of the island 
functionaries wou.d receive a per centage 
on the proceeds; and he believed the court 
at Palma was acting in concert with them 
—holding over their decision for three 
months in the hope of tiring the owner 
out. They were old friends of the captain, 
as he had played the same trick there be- 
fore, to their mutual benefit. The owner 
was of opinion that it was a violation of 
international law for the authorities to in- 
terfere in the matter at all—the owner 
being an Englishman, the captain an 
Italian, and the contract to be completed 
in the United Kingdom. But whether 
this were the case or not, Governmen. 
should interfere to prevent a wrong (0% 
British subject. The noble Lord said the 
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affair was a private one, and he could not 
interfere. He begged to differ with him. 
The matter involved a very important prin- 
ciple; and if the Foreign Office were really 

for anything, the case was one which 
should call forth its activity. He begged 
to put the question of which he had given 
notice, Whether the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has received any in- 
formation respecting the case of a British 
subject, the owner of the cargo of the Mio 
Zeo, and the alleged injustice and injury 
towhich he has been subjected, with the 
sanction of the Spanish authorities of Port 
Mahon, Island of Minorca. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, the mat- 
ter had been before him already, and the 
law advisers of the Crown had told him 
he could interfere. He had no objection 
todo so if it could be shown to him that 
he ought to act; and if the owner would 
again state his case in writing he would 
take the opinion of the law advisers of the 
Foreign Office. 


DOCKYARD LABOUREFS.—QUESTION, 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to the Wages of Dockyard La- 
bourers, and to ask, Under what circum- 
stances they have been recently reduced 
from 14s. to 188. a-weck, and whether the 
Vote taken last Friday is sufficient to pay 
them the former amount? Though super- 
annuation was a great benefit to the esta- 
blished labourers in the dockyards, it did 
not extend to the class of hired labourers 
whose case he had in view. The price of 
bread now was again high, and house-rent 
had been raised immensely, so that he be- 
lieved a single room in that district could 
not be had for less than 2s. 9d. or 3s. a 
week. The wages now given by the Ad- 
miralty were below the average in that 
district, for the labourers employed in the 
main drainage works had 21s. a week, the 
builders’ labourers had 18s., and no field 
labourer was paid less than 15s. a week, if 
the labour was not permanent, or 14s. if 
itwas. The number of the labourers em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s dockyards was 
2,269, and the reduction of 1s. a week on 
their wages amounted only to the sum of 
£6,000 a year, which was a saving of very 
small account to set against the severe hard- 
ship inflicted on that class of men. He, 
therefore, hoped the Government would 
reconsider their decision in this case. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he was 
hot surprised thgt his hon. Friend, the 
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Member for Greenwich, should speak for 
these men belonging to Woolwich Dock- 
yard. It was true the Admiralty had found 
it necessary within the last two months to 
make a reduction in the wages of a portion 
of the lower classes of labourers employed 
in the dockyards. The fact was that till 
1857 they received only 12s. a week, and 
he must say there had never been the least 
difficulty in obtaining as many men as were 
required. But in 1857 the wages were 
raised to 18s, and would have remained 
at that, but during the great pressure of 
work in 1859 the task and job system was 
introduced in the dockyard. The artificers 
were stimulated to work more by the op- 
portunity of unlimited earnings; and as 
they used a great deal more material, the 
labourers also had more to do. It was then 
considered that, as the artificers were get- 
ting an accession of pay under the task 
and job system, it was fair that the la- 
bourers also should have some benefit, and 
their wages were raised to 14s. When, 
however, in February last, it was deter- 
mined that the system of task and job 
work should cease, it was naturally decided 
that the labourers also should revert to the 
pay which they had before that system 
commenced. 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN: But they still 
worked the same number of hours? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
that was true; but so did the artificers, 
and as they benefited when those had more 
pay, it was only right that when the task 
and job system ceased they should be put 
upon the old footing along with the artifi- 
cers. The established labourers at present 
received 14s., and it was only the second 
and third class that had been reduced. 
The latter were without superannuation, 
but they were eligible for promotion to the 
established class, and, when on the limited 
list of established labourers, they would 
receive 14s. a week and be put on the su- 
perannuation list. 


at Derryveagh. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS AT DERRY- 
VEAGU.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has he now received official information 
respecting the recent Evictions of 280 in- 
habitants from the Lands of Derryveagh, 
in the county of Donegal ; and is it intend- 
ed that the landlord who-has caused these 
Evictions shall hold Her Majesty’s Com- 
mission of the Peace for that county? He 
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did not recollect any circumstance which 
had caused such a thrill of horror in Ire- 
land, and he thought a discussion in that 
House upon the subject would be attended 
with beneficial effect. The subsequent 
accounts had confirmed the reports which 
first appeared in the newspapers, to the 
effect that 280 persons, comprising 45 fa- 
milies, were flung out on the road on the 
side of a mountain. For the first two 
nights the people who were evicted found 
refuge in the houses of their neighbours 
which were still left standing; but, on the 
third night, when all had been levelled, 
they were left without shelter of any kind. 
On the fourth day the relieving officer 
came, not having previously received no- 
tice, and conveyances having been pro- 
vided for the sick and infirm, they were 
removed to the workhouse. Forty-three 
heads of families applied for admission, 
believing that the expense of their mainte- 
nance would be thrown upon the landlord 
off whose property they had been turned ; 
but, finding it would be imposed upon 
their neighbours, they expressed their de- 
termination to suffer any extremity rather 
than become a burden to them. He did 
not press for an immediate answer to the 
second part of his question, but he thought 
it right to state that the landlord who had 
acted in this manner was not of ancient 
family in the county, and that his sole 
claim to the Commission of the Peace was 
founded on the property which he had 
purchased only four or five years before, 
and from which he had ejected every hu- 
man being. The facts were not disputed 
—indeed, they were tacitly admitted in 
the letter which this gentleman had writ- 
ten to the clergyman of the district, both 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
ministers having joined in a touching ap- 
peal to him. He (Mr. Vincent Scully) was 
delighted to see those clergymen united in 
a manner that was unfortunately so rare 
in Ireland. It was said that this question 
was arguable, and that the principle on 
which Mr. Adair had acted was an old 
Saxon one. Now, the Normans had cer- 
tainly acted upon it, but it was neither 
an old Saxon principle nor a Christian 
principle. The Earl of Derby, who was 
thought at one time to contemplate a 
wholesale eviction, in consequence of a 
murder which went undiscovered upon 
his property in Ireland, had declared that 
it was not for a single moment his inten- 
tion to countenance any wholesale or in- 
discriminate evictions, and thus to visit 
Mr, Vincent Scully 
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with punishment both the innocent ang 
the guilty. It was desirable that the Go. 
vernment should have an opportunity of 
expressing their horror at such actg gs 
these. An Englishman said to him yp. 
cently, ‘‘ Such acts might legally be dong 
here, but if I did so I should be quite 
sure that no gentleman in the co 
would associate with me.” It might be 
impossible for the Government to apply 
any effective remedy in the case ; but the 
might, at all events, indicate their disg 
proval of the conduct of Mr. Adair by re 
moving him from the Commission of the 
Peace. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had received 
information of what occurred on the ocea- 
sion to which his hon. Friend had referred, 
and he learned that the resident magis. 
trate, with a large force of the constabu- 
lary, was present for the maintenance of 
the public peace, while the sheriff pro- 
ceeded to execute forty-seven writs of 
cjectment, involving in the whole 244 
persons. The people stood by quietly and 
calmly, and saw most of their houses un- 
roofed, some expressing their determina- 
tion to emigrate; but the great mass de- 
claring that they would seek for relief 
in the workhouse. His hon. Friend had 
asked whether the relieving officer had re 
ceived the notice which the landlord was 
bound under the statute to serve upon 
him before ejecting, and whether he had 
discharged his duty or not? So far as his 
information went the relieving officer had 
received a statutory notice, and he had 
heard nothing which led him to suppose 
that the office: had not attended according 
to the notice, or that there was any failure 
of humanity as regarded the relief of the 
people under the Poor Law. These whole- 
sale evictions were happily now becoming 
extremely rare in Ireland, and it was not 
possible to hear of any such case without 
feelings of the deepest commiseration for 
those who were the subjects of such a pro 
ceeding, especially for the aged and the 
young, who were necessarily involved in 
the sufferings, although they could have 
had no share in the guilty transactions 
which led to them. The hon. Gentleman 
would find from the papers for which he 
moved on the previous day that when the 
Government heard that it was the inten- 
tion of the landlord to proceed to so exten- 
sive an exercise of the rights with which 
he was undoubtedly invested by law, they 
did not fail to call his attention to the se- 
rious responsibility under which he would 
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act. 


Perhaps he had better enter no fur- | 
ther upon that part of the subject. With | commission of the peace, and he had only 


measure of depriving Mr. Adair of the 


rd to the removal of this gentleman | to add that he was afraid the condition of 


from the commissiom of the peace, he had, 
since the hon, and Jearned Gentleman had 
given notice of his question, communicated 
with his learned colleague the Lord Chan- 
eellor of Ireland, whose duty it was to ad- 
yise the Crown upon matters of this de- 
seription, and had received from him an 
answer, in the propriety of which he hoped 
that the House would concur. The Lord 
Chancellor said that as Mr. Adair had not 
acted in excess of his legal rights, and had 
not been guilty of a breach of his duty in 
his capacity of a magistrate, it would be 
an unusual, and too strong an exercise of 
power, to deprive him of the commission 
of the peace. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he would refrain 
from giving any opinion with respect to 
the merits of the case which had been 
brought under their notice by the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork. The cir- 
cumstances were, no doubt, of the gravest 
possible character, and it would require a 
very careful and a very extensive inves- 
tigation of the state of the district to 
enable any one to pronounce a competent 
opinion upon the course which Mr. Adair 
had pursued. He had himself been, for 
the last ten or twelve years, a member of 
the grand jury of the county in which that 
transaction occurred; and he could state 
that there had not been one of those years 
in which their attention had not been 
called to outrages committed in that lo- 
eality. Nothing could produce a more 
gloomy impression upon the mind than 
the yearly investigation of crimes of that 
sort, and there must be something deeply 
wrong in a district in which such acts 
were constantly taking place. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had introduced the subject, that when 
things had come to such an awful pass as 
that represented by those fearful evictions, 
all the facts of the case ought to undergo 
& searching inquiry on the part of that 
House; and it would afterwards require 
the most consummate discretion to deter- 
mine what was the proper remedy to apply 
in the case. Under these circumstances, 
he had to express to his right hon. Friend, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, his thanks 
for the discretion which he had shown in 
answering the question that had been put 
tohim; he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman could have proceeded upon the 
evidence before him to adopt the extreme 





| that district would be found, upon in- 


quiry, to be far worse than people gene- 
rally imagined. 


CASE OF FREDERICK PERRY— 
THE GAME LAWS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. M‘MAHON said, that it was pos- 
sible that Mr. Adair might have commit- 
ted no crime—although 200 years ago de- 
population was a crime—but that his con- 
duct in punishing 280 persons for a crime 
which had not been proved, and which 
could have been committed by only one or 
two of them, showed such a want of judg- 
ment as rendered him unfit to be in the 
commission of the peace for any county. 
In the Earl of Derby’s case a man had 
been shot in open day, but in this case 
Mr. Murray was found at the foot of a 
precipice, with no marks but what might 
have been caused by his falling. There 
was no evidence whatever that there was 
a crime. He would now pass on to an- 
other subject. A week or two ago he saw 
a paragraph in the newspapers, which 
stated that at the Petty Sessions at Bridg- 
north, a man named Frederick Perry, a 
notorious poacher, was about a fortnight 
ago convicted by the South Staffordshire 
magistrates at Bridgnorth of killing a par- 
tridge without a licence, and was sen- 
tenced to be fined £20, and in default of 
payment to be imprisoned during the plea- 
sure of the Commissioners of Excise, This 
man had been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for a murderous assault upon 
a gamekeeper. While in prison he was 
summoned, under an Act of last Session, 
to answer a charge of killing game with- 
out a licence, and as he did not appear— 
as, of course, he could not get out of 
Shrewsbury gaol to do so—the case was 
heard in his absence, and decided with the 
result which he had mentioned. The 
blame of the transaction lay between the 
solicitor who appeared for the Excise and 
the magistrates. If what had taken place 
was lawful, then the sooner the law was 
altered the better. If it was unlawful, 
then there could be no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Home Secre- 
tary, should issue a warrant for the man’s 
release. 
Sim BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, tho 
circumstances to which the hon, Member 
for Wexford last alluded to having taken 
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place in the county which he had the 
honour to represent he had been requested 
by the magistrates to lay their statement 
of the case before the House, and before 
he sat down he hoped he should be able to 
exculpate them from all blame. In the first 
place he wished to state that the prisoner 
had been in the county gaol twenty-one 
times, and had been four times imprisoned 
elsewhere. Of course it was no reason, 
because the man had a very bad character, 
that he should not receive justice, but it 
was a reason why the law should not be 
strained in his favour. The facts of the 
case were as the hon. Gentleman had 
stated. The summons was served on the 
Governor of Shrewsbury gaol, who served 
it on the prisoner, but the man was, of 
course, unable to appear. By the 7th of 
Geo. IV., c. 57, when a person charged 
with any violation of the Excise Laws 
happened to be in prison, it was provided 
that the summons should be served on the 
. governor of the gaol, and that, if the ac- 
eused could not appear, he should be treat- 
ed like other defaulters, and that the case 
should be proceeded with in his absence. 
The magistrates of Bridgnorth, in the case 
referred to, adhered to that provision, and 
convicted Perry under the Game Licenses 
Act of last Session. Magistrates were not 
responsible for the law, but were bound 
to take it as it stood and give effect to it. 
He admitted that the Act was unjust and 
oppressive, and that it ought to be amend- 
ed without delay, but he maintained that 
the magistrates only discharged their duty 
in carrying it out ; and if blame was to be 
attached to any party it ought to fall on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
brought in the Bill of last Session, and 
those Members who enacted it into a law. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, that any one who 
knew nothing of the question which had 
been brought under their consideration by 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Mr. Scully) would imagine from the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland that the evictions 
had becn submitted to calmly and quietiy, 
and had inflicted no great injury on any 
one. Now, the fact was that although 
the people were prevented from offering 
any resistance to the crowbar brigade by 
the strength of the military on the spot, 
the scene was one of most agonizing and 
heart-rending character. The Londonderry 
Standard, a Tory and landlord’s paper, as 
other local journals, stated that the people 
exhibited the deepest grief and despair on 
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being driven from their homes, and that 
even the police officers could not refrain 
from weeping. He should nct enter into 
the merits, as he hoped the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork would redeem 
his promise and bring the whole subject 
before the House in so grave and formal a 
manner that many Members might be able 
to take part in the discussion. He would 
only mention this important fact, that in the 
same county of Donegal a fraudulent pre. 
sentment with regard to some sheep alleged 
to have been maliciously killed by the 
people, was made for the benefit of the land- 
lord, and thrown out by Judge Monahan, 
who emphatically expressed his belief of 
the entire innocence of the people charged, 
The wool of the sheep was found in the 
house of the man who was called the care- 
taker, and there was little doubt that those 
who had the custody of the sheep had 
made away with them for the purposes of 
the presentment. 

Mr. POLLARD URQUHART said, he 
was quite sure that as long as the law 
allowed such atrocities to be perpetrated, 
so long would a vast amount of odium be 
cast upon landlords in Ireland, however 
much they might disapprove of them and 
however anxious they might be to im- 
prove the condition of the peasantry. The 
stereotyped reply of the Irish Secretary 
was simply to the effect that a man might 
do as he liked with his own; but that 
raised the whole question whether such 
unlimited rights ought to be permitted to 
vest in landlords. This horrible act of 
cruelty had plainly shown that previous 
legislation had failed, and the same kind 
of measures should be passed as were 
passed in England for the purpose of pre- 
venting evictions, which at one time ex- 
cited great attention in this country. As 
long as these things were suffered to con- 
tinue under the sanction of the law they 
could not expect the people to be well 
affected towards the English Government. 

Lorv NAAS said, he thought that with 
the little information which they possessed 
they were not in a position to form an 
accurate judgment. He had never ad- 
vocated a system of evictions, as he be- 
lieved that those who pushed that right 
to excess exercised it against the interest 
of themselves and the class to which they 
belonged. But if the remedy which Mr. 
Adair had adopted was a desperate one, 
the state of society in the country where 
the evictions had taken place was equally 
desperate. He had the honour to be ac 
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quainted with that gentleman, and he 
knew him not only to be a humane man, 
put a man of considerable abilities, who 
had devoted those abilities to the improve- 
ment of the land and to the improvement 
of the people who were committed to his 
charge. A more lamentable picture of the 
state of society in a civilized country was 
never drawn than was to be found in the 
letter published by Mr. Adair, in which 
he stated— 

« All my personal interests, all my feelings, are 

againzt it. You will, however, recollect that a 
previous proprietor of my estate, Mr. Marshall, 
was murdered ; that on these lands I myself was 
attacked by a large armed party, most of whom I 
recognized as inhabitants; that about the same 
spot ny manager, Mr. Murray, was murdered ; 
that while I wasa guest in the house of one of 
you, investigating this murder, the offices were 
maliciously burned down (for which outrage you, 
gentlemen, offered a reward); that two or more 
ofthe coroner’s jury in Mr. Murray’s case, who 
found a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder,’ were attacked; 
that large numbers of my sheep have been from 
time to time made away with; that my dogs have 
been on two occasions poisoned ; and that a sys- 
tem of intimidation, with threats of murder, has 
been carried on towards myself and my servants, 
In not one single instance were the perpetrators 
brought to justice.” 
He would not offer any opinion as to 
whether such a state of society justified 
these evictions; but when hon. Gen- 
tlemen talked of them as being quite new 
things and not tolerated in any other 
civilized country, they seemed to forget 
that in Scotland such proceedings had 
taken place on a,much wider and more 
systematic scale, without the authors of 
them ever being brought under the notice 
of the House. He did not defend these 
evictions in the least; he regretted them 
asmuch as any man, but in justice to the 
gentleman whose name had been brought 
before the House he felt bound to say that 
he was sure no one who bad heard the 
unfortunate and sad story could feel more 
deeply the sufferings produced by the course 
which he had felt it his conscientious duty 
to take. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had heard with 
great pain the speech just delivered by 
the noble Lord—the first that night which 
did not show a just appreciation of the 
Act which had been under discussion. 
There was no analogy between this case 
and those in Scotland to which the noble 
lord in palliation of Mr. Adair had re- 
ferred. ‘There ample provision had been 
made for those who were dispossessed. 
Here 240 persons were in one day turned 
out of their houses, and thrown on the 





bleak hill side to starve. Among them 
were 37 women and 121 children, who at 
least must have beea innocent of all con- 
nection with the agrarian outrages. In 
answer to that the noble Lord had set up 
the statement of Mr. Adair himself, not- 
withstanding that all force had been taken 
from it by- the letters written by the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic clergymen of the 
parish ; in which they stated that after full 
examination of thecireumstances it was their 
sincere conviction that the guilty parties 
might as well have come from some other 
part of the country as from Mr. Adair’s 
estate. He asked whether anybody could 
for a moment palliate conduct attended 
with such frightful results to such a large 
number of people? If such an act, in- 
stead of having been perpetrated in the 
county of Donegal, had taken place in 
Rome, in Naples, or in Syria, it would 
have been denounced as an atrocity, de- 
monstrative of the bad state of the Go- 
vernment which permitted it. The hon. 
and learned Member for Cork had signified 
his intention to bring this matter forward 
for discussion by a distinct Motion, and it 
would, therefore, be unreasonable to pur- 
sue the subject further at present, but he 
could not allow the noble Lord’s speech to 
pass without expressing his dissent from 
it, and he considered the facts already 
brought before the House and uncontra- 
dicted by any one, amply sufficient to 
prove that Mr. Adair’s conduct was an 
outrage against the first principles of hu- 
manity. 

Mr. BRADY read an extract from the 
Dublin Evening Express describing the 
scene of the eviction as being most dis- 
tressing and heartrending. He quite ap- 
proved of the Motion of which his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Cork had 
given notice, and at the proper time ‘he 
should be better prepared to speak upon 
the question. He might observe, however, 
that there was this difference between the 
recent evictions in Donegal and the Suther- 
land evictions referred to by the noble 
Lord, as in the latter, instead of the poor 
peasantry being left to starve in the high- 
way, they were provided with the meaus of 
emigrating to Canada. 

Lory CLAUD HAMILTON said, he did 
not think that the hon. Member for Cork 
had acted in accordance with the principles 
of fair-play on this occasion; for, having 
asked for papers on the subject, the hon. 
Member, nevertheless, came down before 
the papers were produced, and asked the 
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House to concur in the eomplete condemna- 


tion of an individual. He (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) trusted that the House and the 
public would suspend their judgment until 
all the cireumstances of the case were 
known, Mr. Adair had received great 
provocation. He had purehased the pro- 
perty in Ireland of the representatives of a 
man who was murdered, and did everything 
in his power to improve the land and 
elevate the people, but had to contend with 
constant opposition, and that of the most 
shameful and lawless kind. He had not, 
however, attempted to exercise this power 
until he came in contact with a system 
only paralleled by the secret courts of 
Germany in the middle ages—the Ribbon 
system. It was, indeed, a huméliating 
thing that such a scene as had been wit- 
nessed of late should have taken place in 
the British dominions ; but it was more 
humiliating that within twenty-four hours’ 
journey of that [louse the law should be 
systematically and continually defied. Many 
persons might say ‘* Why did Mr. Adair 
not sell his property and retire? ’’ but hon. 
Members must be aware that there were 
men who, exactly in the same proportion 
as they met with resistance, when they 
knew they were right, felt a determination 
to persevere. Mr. Adair felt it had come 
to this point—that it must be decided 
whether anarchy or Queen Victoria should 
rule in that portion of Ireland. There 
was there an organized system of disaf- 
fection and determined violation of the 
law—a hatred in fact to the rule of the 
Queen, so much so that recruiting officers 
were insulted. This was the wretched 
state of the peasantry, and they had been 
made what they were by those who ought 
to have known better. If they had not 
been encouraged to set at defiance the laws 
of the country, the late humiliating ex- 
hibition would never have been witnessed. 

Mr. BUTT said, he hoped that the hon. 
Member for Cork would redeem his pledge 
of bringing this matter before the House 
in a manner in which it could be properly 
discussed. Notwithstanding the energy 
of the noble Lord who had just sat down 
the letter of Mr. Adair was in itself a suffi- 
cient condemnation of the conduct of which 
complaint had so justly been made, for 
that letter boldly propounded the principle 
that it was right to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. In his published letter, 
that gentleman had said that he was re- 
cently attacked by a number of peasants, 
among whom he recognised several re- 
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siding in the district, but although he was 
in the commission of the peace he had 
taken no steps to bring them to justice 
preferring to act upon this principle of 
wild justice. Was it to be wondered at 
if the tenantry should follow the example 
which he had set them? 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT said, he under. 
stood the question before the House to be 
whether Mr, Adair was fit to hold the com. 
mission of the peace; and he thought they 
were indebted to the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork for having brought the 
matter before the House. The Secretary 
for Ireland had done his duty in the matter, 
for he had written to the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland to ascertain the opinion of that 
functionary; but it appeared that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was of opinion that 
Mr. Adair had done no more than what he 
had a legal right to do, and that he should 
not be removed. He thought the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland had stopped short of 
his duty. He would recommend the Lord 
Chaucellor of Ireland to follow the example 
of the Lord Chancellor of England on 4 
recent occasion under somewhat. similar 
circumstances. It would bo remembered 
that in a trial which took place at Guildhall 
it transpired that a gentleman in Warwick. 
shire had conducted himself in private life 
in a way that became a public scandal, 
The Lord Chancellor called upon him to 
justify his conduct, and because he was not 
able to do so he removed him from the 
commission, If the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland had pursued a similar course in 
this instance, and had called upon Mr, 
Adair to justify himself, that gentleman 
might or might not have sueceeded in doing 
so; but at any rate the proceedings would 
have been more in accordance with publie 
convenience and propriety. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he could not 
agree that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had been guilty of any dereliction of duty; 
the case cited was one in which the gen 
tleman concerned in it had been shown, 
upon his own testimony, to have been guilty 
of the most shocking misconduct and a de- 
gree of moral turpitude which must be 
regorded as rendering him unfit for the due 
discharge of his duties as a magistrate, 
The case before the House, if he under- 
stood aright the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Seeretary for Ireland 
was one in which a man exercised his legal 
rights in the manner he thought fit. It 
would be a serious question if the L 
Chancellor were called upon to strike out 
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of the commission of the peace every land- 
lord who should exercise his legal rights 
with the same severity as Mr. Adair. 
Captain JERVIS said, he must protest 
inst the demand which had been made 
some Irish Members that a gentleman 
should be struck out of the commission of 
the peace before the papers relating to 
his ease had been laid on the table. The 
ent was not the first time that the at- 
tention of the House had been called to the 
county of Donegal. It would be recollected 
that four or five years ago heartrending 
statements were made about the frightf4l 
and abject misery of the people, and the 
nny and cruelty of the landlords, 
What was the result? A Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the matter, and it 
was found that the whole thing was en- 
tirely without foundation from first to last, 
a Roman Catholic priest having taken ad- 
vantage of the ignorance and barbarism of 
the people to persuade them to hide away 
their property in order to give themselves 
the appearance of extreme destitution. The 
Irish were an extremely excitable people, 
and he believed they were stimulated to 
much of the evil which was too common 
among them by the violent and unjustifiable 
statements made in that House by those 
who claimed to be their representatives, 


THE PAPER DUTIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. TURNER said, he rose to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whether 
isis the fact that in charging the Customs 
Duty on Foreign Paper a tare of 3lb. is 
deducted from the weight of each ream 
on account of wrappers, the duty being 
charged only on the naked paper ; whereas, 
ia charging the Excise Duty to the British 
Manufacturer the whole ream, inclading 
the wrapper, is weighed for Duty, and if 
such be the fact, what reasons can be given 
why this protection is given to the Foreign 
Manufacturer ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
made inquiries as to. the practice of the 
Customs in charging import duties on 
foreign paper, and he found it was not cor- 
rect tosay that a tare of 3lb. was deducted 
from the weight of each ream on account 
of wrapper. It was the practice of the 
Customs, and had been so for some time, 
while charging in the first instance the 
whole duty according to the weight of the 
paper, afterwards to return 2 per cent of 
the weight. The Excise did pretty much 

same thing, because, as, according to 
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the Paper Duties Act the turn of the scale 
was given to the Crown, there was an al- 
lowance afterwards made to the manu- 
facturer of 2 per cent of the weight, 
There was, therefore, no protection to the 
foreigner as against the Englishman, as 
both the Customs and the Excise allowed 
2 per cent of the weight when the paper 
was assessed for duty. 


Motion agreed to: 
House at rising to adjourn till Afonday 
next. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. BUTT, in rising to make a Motion 
on the subject of national education in Ire- 
land, stated that five years ago the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr, Walpole) exposed in a most 
able and temperate speech, and in an equal- 
ly temperate Resolution, the grievances 
under which the Protestant population of 
Ireland laboured in relation to the national 
system of education. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman succeeded in carrying his Resolution 
for an Address to the Crown, but though 
both he and the right hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. White- 
side) had subsequently filled high posts in 
the Government of the Earl of Derby, 
nothing had since been done to remedy the 
grievances of the Irish Protestants. But 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland also com- 
plained of the national system of education, 
and he, for cne, would never ask for any 
one class of his countrymen a freedom of 
conscience which was not extended to all. 
He had endeavoured to frame a Resolution 
upon that principle; but he was afraid, 
coupling a notice which had been given by 
the right hon, and learned Member for 
Dublin University with a cireular which 
had been issued by the Chureh Edueation 
Society, that the members and friends of 
that association, holding peculiar views in 
which he did not coneur, had determined 
to make a separate demonstration of their 
own. He reserved to himself the right of 
perfect freedom of action when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin brought forward his Motion ; 
and before he sat down he now wished to 
refer to a statement made by the Secretary 
for Ireland when the subject was last under 
discussion. That right hon. Gentleman 
boasted of the success of the system as 
one of united education, and stated that 
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out of 5,400 schools, nearly 3,000 were 


schools of united education. The Returns, 
however, proved that as a system of united 
education it had entirely failed. In some 
of the schools there was scarcely more than 
a single representative of the religious class 
which happened to be in a minority in the 


particular districts. He would mention two | 


instances. There would be found five 
schools, containing each 2,000 Roman 
Catholic children, with only one Protestant ; 
and, on the other hand, five other schools, 
each containing 1,200 Protestant children, 
with only one Roman Catholic ; and yet 
they were called schools of united educa- 
tion. Toall intents and purposes, there- 
fore, the system had separated the educa- 
tion of Protestants and Catholics, and mu- 
tilated and maimed the religious instruction 
of both. He was for perfect and entire 
freedom of religious education, both for 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. Though 
he did not intend to press his Motion, he 
would beg leave, in order to enable any hon. 
Gentleman to address the House, to move 
pro formé the Motion of which he had given 
notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this Tlouse will immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee, to consider of an humble 
Address to be presented to Her Majesty, repre- 
senting that the rules now adopted to regulate 
the distribution of the sum voted by this House 
for the promotion of National Education in Ire- 
land have caused dissatisfaction among a large 
proportion of the people of that country, and that 
this dissatisfaction has interfered with the com- 
plete accomplishment of the objects contemplated 
by that Grant ; and praying that Iler Majesty 
may direct inquiry to be made whether the rules 
may not be so modified as to remove all causes of 
just dissatisfaction, and thereby promote the more 
general diffusion of the advantages which this 
House intends for all classes of the Irish people.” 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, it was not fair 
to charge the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University with having carricd a 
Motion upon this subject, and then doing 
nothing when he was a Member of the Go- 
vernment. Unfortunately for the interests 
of the country, the party to which the right 
hon. Gentleman belonged had not been in 
power during five years. The Earl of 
Eglinton, however, when in Ireland, had 
investigated the subject, and arrived at the 
conclusion that some changes and modifica- 
tions must be introduced into the system. 
He (Mr. Whiteside) had supported the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite when he 
made a similar Motion last year, but hav- 
ing himself given notice of a Motion, to 
Mr. Butt 
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be discussed a few days hence, he coulg 
not support the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man on the present occasion, but hoped for 
his support when the subject again came 
under discussion. 

Mr. MACEVOY said, there seemed g9 
great a desire to kill the monster—national 





education—that there was a rivalry be. 
‘tween hon. Members as to who should be 
ithe one to slay it; and as a Motion that 
; would accomplish all that the one before 
them proposed was to be moved in a few 
days, he would suggest that the time of 
the House should not now be consumed in 
a discussion which could have no practical 
effect. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DWELLINGS FOR WORKING CLASSES, 
LEAVE, 


Mr. SLANEY said, he rose to move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to facilitate the 
grant or sale of small portions of entailed 
lands near great towns, as sites of dwell- 
ings for the working classes, and for other 
purposes of a like beneficial and charitable 
nature. Owing to the dwellings of the 
poor being removed for the purpose of mak- 
ing improvements in towns, the working 
classes were driven into localities already 
overcrowded. He, therefore, proposed to 
obtain a Bill which would enable trustees 
of entailed properties suitable for the eree- 
tion of dwellings, to grant sites of land 
near towns so that houses for the poor 
might be erected ; they would thereby im- 
prove their moral and social position, This 
Bill would be solely of a permissive eha- 
racter, and all sales under it would require 
the approval of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners or two magistrates. He hoped, 
therefore, there would be no objection to 
the Motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS seconded the Motion, 

Leave given, 

Bill to facilitate the grant or sale of small 
portions of entailed Lands near great Towns a8 
sites for Dwellings for the Working Classes, and 
for other purposes of a like beneficial or charitable 


nature, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Siaxsr, 
and Mr, Wiruiam Ewart. 


MEXICAN BONDHOLDERS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Mr. BUTT said, he wished to move am 
address for the copy of any convention 
or conventions providing for the appropria- 
tion of the customs’ duties of any of the 
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Mexican ports to the payment of the claims 
ofthe bondholders of the State entered into 
between Governor Juarez, or any other per- 
gon representing the constitutional Govern- 
ment at Vera Cruz, and Captain Dunlop, or 
Captain Aldham, of her Majesty’s Navy: 
and copy of, or extracts from, any corres- 
pondence or despatches relating to the 
affairs of Mexico since the assumption of 
the presidential power by Miramon. Eng- 
lish capitalists had lent the Mexican Go- 
yernment £10,000,000 at the time that 
country declared its independence. All 
the South American republics, to which 
money had also been lent, had fulfilled 
their engagement, but Mexico, the richest 
of all, remained a disgraceful exception. 
An arrangement had been entered into by 
which the revenues of the ports of Tampico 
and Vera Cruz had been appropriated for 
the purpose of the payment of the interest, 
which was to be regularly transmitted to 
london ; and, in consideration of that ar- 
rangement, the rate of interest had been 
reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. During the 
late revolution which had occurred in that 
country, Miramon and his associates, re- 
quiring money, had caused the house of the 
British Legation to be broken into; the of- 
fieers in charge, British subjects, were 
dubbed with the butt end of Mexican 
muskets, and all the money abstracted. 
Neither Mr. Mathew, nor any one to 
represent him, was present at these pro- 
ceedings, and it was left to the Spanish 
Ambassador to protest against them. 
In 1848, the noble Premier, then Foreign 
Secretary, laid down certain principles 
which ought to guide the British Govern- 
mentin dealing with such a case. He then 
stated that British creditors were entitled to 
the protection of their Government. Those 
principles, however, had not been carried 
out, and, therefore, he wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to afford some explenation of the extraor- 
dinary occurrences to which he had alluded, 
and to state how far he intended to protect 
British interests ? 

Mr. M‘CANN seconded the Motion. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he had no- 
thing to complain of as to the manner in 
which the hon, and learned Gentleman had 
stated the case. A violent outrage, amount- 
ing to nothing less than felony, had been 
committed by persons calling themselves 
the Government of Mexico. He believed 
the fact was that Miramon and his compa- 
nions were in a desperate state, and know- 
ing the contest could not be carried on 
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any longer, they wished to get all the 
money into their hands which they could. 
They knew that a sum of 600,000 dollars 
was deposited in a room at the British 
Legation, and they determined to commit 
robbery in order to get it. There was not 
the slightest ground for the excuse they 
made for the act; and their assertion that 
the money was not the property of the 
bondholders, because not technically in 
their possession, was a mere subterfuge. It 
was an outrage, therefore, for which the 
British Government might have required 
redress and reparation. But it was not to 
the discredit of Mr. Mathew or the Foreign 
Office that such reparation was not de- 
manded. Our position for years had been 
a peculiar one in that quarter. We could 
only operate against Vera Cruz, and if we 
had operated against Vera Cruz we should 
have acted against our own interest. But 
at that time Mexico fell into the hands of 
the constitutional party. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman mentioned it as a 
reproach that before that period neither 
Mr. Mathew nor any other Minister was 
at hand to protect the treasury. Mr. 
Mathew was not to blame. He had acted 
under his (Lord J. Russell’s) instructions in 
leaving Mexico, where so many outrages 
had been committed—amounting even to 
murder—that it was thought improper and 
unworthy to leave a Minister there. The 
British Minister was directed to leave, and 
he did leave, having first put a padlock on 
the place where the money was, and sealed 
up the apartment with the seal of the Bri- 
tish Legation. There was, therefore, no 
fault on Mr. Mathew’s part that the money 
was left with no other protection than that 
of the British Consul; though he did not 
wonder that those who had lost their pro- 
perty should raise complaints. Sir Charles 
Wyke had now gone to America with in- 
structions which it was trusted would be 
effectual for obtaining redress in reference 
to various matters complained of. There 
was no objection to give the first part of 
the Return moved, but the remaining part 
would be exceedingly voluminous, and he 
proposed on Monday or Tucsday to produce 
papers which would, perhaps, answer the 
object of his hon. and learned Friend. 


Address for 


“ Copy of any Convention or Conventions pro- 
viding for the appropriation of the Customs Duties 
of any of the Mexican ports to the payment of 
the claims of the Bondholders of the State enter- 
ed into between Governor Juarez, or any other 
person representing the Constitutional Govern- 
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ment at Vera Cruz, and Captain Dunlop or 
Captain Aldham, of Her Majesty’s Navy,” 


PUBLIC OFFICES EXTENSION BILL. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 

Mr. COWPER moved the following 
gentlemen as a Select Committee on the 
Publie Offices Extension Bill :—Mr, Cow- 
per, Sir William Dunbar, Lord John Man- 
ners, Sir Stafford Northeote, Sir John 
Shelley, Viscount Enfield, and three Mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he must 
protest against the exclusion of Irish Mem- 
bers, unless, indeed, it was intended that 
Ireland should not contribute to the new 
offices. If that system was to he adopted, 
let the Irish Members meet on separate 
days and manage the affairs of their coun- 
try by themselves, and let them not be 
outvoted by hon. Members brought up from 
smoking rooms and coal-holes. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he wished to 
inquire whether it was really intended to 
repeal the Union by their constant refusal 
to put Irish Members upon the Committee. 
The conduct of the Government in this re- 
spect was an insult to Ireland. 

Mr. COWPER said, this Bill was what 
was called a hybrid one—that was a public 
Bill for a private purpose. It was for a 
very simple object—that of authorizing the 
purchase of four houses in Westminster. 
If he had had any idea that Irish Gentle- 
men would be willing to serve on it, he 
should have been happy to place on it two, 
or three, or four Irish Members. 

Coronet FRENCH said, that notwith- 
standing the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
planation, he must add his complaint to 
that of the other hon. Members of the 
studied exclusion of Irish Members from 
the business of the House. 

Mr. HENNESSY asked for a more dis- 
tinct pledge from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that some Irish Members should be 
appointed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON suggested, 
that two at least of the five Members here- 
after to be nominated by the Committee of 
selection should be Irish Members, to be 
named by the hon. Gentleman. 

Select Committee on Public Offices Ex- 
tension Bill nominated :— 

Mr. Cowper, Sir Wii11am Dunzar, Lord Jonn 
Mayyers, Sir Starrorp Norrucorz, Sir Joun 
Suetuiey, Viscount Enrretp ; and three Members 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection :— 
Five to be the quorum. 

ouse adjourned at Twelve o’clock 
till Monday next. 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 22, 1861. 


Minxutzs.] Pustic Birts.—1* Queen’s Prison, &e, 

2* Wills of Personalty by British Subjects ; Post 
Office Savings Banks. 
3* Lunacy Regulation. 


WILLS OF PERSONALTY BY BRITISH 
SUBJECTS BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Lorp KINGSDOWN said, my Lords, 
the subject which I have undertaken to 
bring before you is so important, and at 
the same time so embarrassed with diffi. 
culties, that I must throw myself upon 
your indulgence if I am unable to explain 
it either as clearly or as briefly as I could 
wish. I will point out first the evils which 
appear to me to arise from the existing 
law, and then the remedies which the Bill 
to which I am requesting your Lordships’ 
assent proposes to apply to them. 

The Bill is confined entirely to personal 
estate. Your Lordships are aware that in 
England, and I believe in most countries 
which have adopted and maintained the 
feudal laws, a great distinction has always 
been made between what we term real and 
personal estate, and what on the Continent 
is generally described as moveable and im- 
moveable property—a distinction not only 
with respect to inheritance, but also with re- 
spect to transmission whether by convey- 
ance, inter vivos, or by testamentary dispo- 
sition. As long ago as the reign of Charles 
II. an Act was passed requiring certain 
forms to be observed in the execution of willy 
of real estate. This Act is usually called 
the Statute of Frauds, and has often been 
said to have occasioned more frauds than 
it has prevented. With regard to personal 
estate no forms were required till the year 
1837; it was sufficient that a testator had 
declared in writing in what manner he de- 
sired his personal property to be disposed 
of at his death. In 1837 this distinction 
was abolished. It was said to be absurd 
that an instrument insufficient to pass an 
acre of freehold land should be sufficient 
to pass a thousand or ten thousand acres 
of leasehold adjoining it— that however 
the existing law might have been suited 
to times when the personal estate of & 
man of the highest rank was usually of 
small amount, and consisted of things 
which were really mobtlia—things whieh 
could be carricd about with him—it was 
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jittle suited to the present times when a 
testator’s personal estate often exceeds his 
yeal in value, and includes not only lease- 
holds, but money in the public funds, canal, 
and railway shares, and other things of a 
like description, which, although by Eng- 
lish law treated as mobilia have in truth a 
jocal character, and are connected with 
and inseparable from the county to which 
they belong. It was provided, therefore, 
by the Act of 1837, that the same for- 
malities should be required in order to give 
effect to wills, whether of real or personal 

perty, and that in both the signature 
of the testator and its attestation by two 
witnesses should be required. There can, 
I think, be no doubt that the intention of 
the Legislature in passing this Act was to 
establish a system of uniformity—to pro- 
vide that the same will as to all property 
subject to English jurisdiction, whether 
real or personal, should be good or bad ; 
that the absurdity of its being good as to 
rtand bad as to part should be abolish- 
ed. Unfortunately, by the rules adopted 
by English courts of justice this object has 
been entirely defeated. The mischief of 
defeating many wills for defect of form 
has been incurred, but the advantage of 
wiformity has not been secured. A will 
may still be good as to one species of pro- 
pertyand bad as to another. With re- 
spect to reai estate in England, a will, 
if it complies with the necessary forms, 
and the testator dows not formally re- 
voke it, remains good, wherever he may 
die, and whatever may be his domicile 
at the time of his death. But as to 
personal estate it is otherwise. The va- 
lidity of a will of personal estate de- 
pends on the question whether it is valid 
seeording to the forms required by the law 
of the country where the person who made 
it was domiciled at the time of his death. 
No matter where it was made—no matter 
that it was perfectly good when it was 
made—no matter that the testator never 
had the smallest intention to revoke or to 
alter it—still if the law holds him to have 
acquired at his death a foreign domicile, 
his will is good for nothing, unless it con- 
forms to the laws of that foreign country. 
Now the inconveniences of this are enor- 
mous. The evil proposed to be remedied 
by the Act of 1837 is at once introduced. 
he will is good as to real estate in Eng- 
land—bad as to personal estate ; freeholds 
pass to the devisee ; leaseholds go to the 
next of kin. In this state of the law no 
man living abroad knows how to make his 





will. If he makes it in the English form 
it is probably bad as to his personal estate 
—if he makes it in the foreign form it is 
bad as to his realty. No prudence can 
enable an Englishman to guard against 
the chance of his will being set aside, as 
it affects his personal property if he dies 
abroad. If he is leaving the country, un- 
certain whether he may ever return, or 
may settle abroad, he probably desires to 
settle his affairs before he goes ; he sends 
for his solicitor, and makes by will such a 
disposition of his property as he wishes 
to take effect at his death; he leaves 
his will in England to guard against acci- 
dents, secure that whatever happens to 
him the provision which he has made for 
his family will take effect at his death. 
He is unhappily quite mistaken in this 
expectation. If he be held by Courts of 
justice to have acquired before his death a 
foreign domicile, whatever the meaning of 
that mystic term may be, he is also held 
as to his personal estate to have revoked 
his will, What is the effect of this rule? 
A man who goes abroad often cannot tell 
where he may be settled at the time of his 
death, and cannot know, therefore, accord- 
ing to what law bis will is to be made. 
He leaves his own country, perhaps for the 
benefit of his own health or that of some 
member of his family. He finds it necessary 
to try different climates; he may move 
from France to Naples, from Naples to 
Madeira, or Malta. All these countries 
may have different testamentary laws. Is 
he to make a new will at each change of 
residence? When it is remembered how 
many Englishmen in the present day live 
and die abroad, your Lordships will easily 
see how often the evils arising from this 
rule are likely to occur. But it is not in 
eases of foreign domicile only, nor even 
principally, that the mischief occurs. The 
same question arises continually with the 
same inconvenience between a Scotch and 
English domicile. Scotland has maintain- 
ed, I think wisely, the law which was till 
lately that of England with respect to 
wills of personalty. It exacts, I believe, 
no particular forms—certainly a holograph 
will—one wholly written and signed by 
the testator—is sufficient in Scotland, as 
in all reason it ought to be everywhere. 
Now, our countrymen ‘on the other side of 
the Tweed, with all their patriotic attach- 
ment to Scotland, are not indisposed to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere—in England 
it may be, or in the British dominions in 
India, where, for testamentary purposes, 
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the English Jaw prevails. A Scotchman 
makes his will according to the law of Scot- 
land; if he dies in India, or in England, 
or anywhere out of Scotland, a question 
probably arises whether he has not ac- 
quired an English or a foreigu domicile; 
and if that question is decided in the affir- 
mative—if his domicile at his death be 
English, certainly—and if in any other 
country, probably—his will is good for 
nothing. 

Now if your Lordships will for a mo- 
ment consider the effect of setting aside an 
honest will—the misery to individuals, in 
many cases the utter ruin of whole families, 
which result from it—you will hardly, I 
think, maintain a rule of law which pro- 
duces such consequences, unless there be 
some imperative necessity for it. But whe- 
ther genuine wills are defeated or not by tlie 
result of the inquiry, the inquiry itself is 
an enormous evil. It is quite useless for 
any purpose of justice, and the uncertainty 
and expense which attend it are enor- 
mous. When once the testamentary power 
is admitted, all that can be really ma- 
terial to know is whether the instrument 
propounded as containing the last wishes 
of the testator is a genuine instrument, 
and whether the testator has ever revoked 
it. If it is genuine the forms are in them- 
selves worthless. How can the genuine- 
ness of the instrument in the least degree 
depend upon the place where the testator 
happens to die domiciled 2? Why is an in- 
tention to be presumed to revoke a will by 
a death abroad, when the testator may 
have contemplated dying abroad, and 
when, perhaps, his will was made for the 
very purpose of providing for that con- 
tingency ? But observe what the inquiries 
are which in such a case the rule re- 
quires:—First, you are to inquire where, 
in point of fact, the testator was domi- 
ciled at his death. Secondly, what is the 
testamentary law of such country —both 
questions in many cases of extreme doubt 
and difficulty. I do not know whether 
your Lordships are aware of what con- 
stitutes domicile by the law of Eng- 
land. I sincerely hope you are, for if you 
are not, I am sure it is quite out of my 
power to inform you. I have argued a 
good many such questions at the bar; I 

ave joined in the decision of several at 
the Judicial Committee; but as to any defi- 
nition of the meaning of the expression 
what is sufficient, or what is not sufficient 
to establish a change of domicile for the 
purpose of suecession, I am quite at a loss 


Lord Kingsdown 
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to say. It is constituted as tie law ex. 
presses it animo et facto. You must ingnire 
not only into all that a man has ever said, 
written, or done, but into all that he in. 
tended to do; where he was born; who 
were his parents; where he was brought 
up; when he quitted his own country, and 
with what view, and for what purpose; 
how long he remained abroad ; where wag 
the bulk of his property ; how often he 
changed his residence ; where he resided 
at his death; where he contemplated 
being buried ;—and a thousand other cir. 
cumstances; and, then, setting the in. 
dicia of an intention to abandon his domi. 
cile of origin against the indicia of an in. 
tention to retain it, the Court is to strike 
the balance, and decide whether the origi- 
nal domicile has been changed, and in 
what country a new one has been ae. 
quired. So difficult is this question that 
the best lawyers are unable to say where is 
their domicile, or by. what law the testa- 
mentary disposition of their personal estate 
is to be regulated. We have all heard m 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsae 
declare his doubt whether he is domiciled in 
England or in Scotland ; indeed, I think he 
added, or in Ireland. But, my Lords, if 
my noble Friend at the head of the lawis 
unable to decide such a question in his 
own case, in what position are unlearned 
men placed who are expected, in making 
their wills, not only to know their actual 
domicile, but to foresee where they they 
may happen to be domiciled at the time of 
their death. My Lords, the ignorance to 
which | plead guilty on the subject of do 
micile is shared by the highest living au- 
thority in such matters. In a case of Mal- 
tass v. Maltass, decided by Dr. Lushing- 
ton, that great Judge thus expresses him 
self— 

“ Even at this day, although so many powerful 
minds have been applied to the subject, there is 
no universally agreed definition of the word domi- 
cile—no agreed enumeration of the incidents 
which constitute domicile. This is expressed in 
the following remarkable language of Histius, 
‘ Verum in iis definiendis mirum est quam sudent 
doctores.’ Indeed, I think there are no less than 
fourteen or fifteen different definitions of this 
word, The gradations from residence to domicile 
consist both of circumstances and intention. Nice 
distinctions have and must prevail, such as cal- 
not be defined beforehand.” 


Such being the nature of an inquiry into 
the question of domicile, your Lordships 
may imagine that the expenses of con- 
ducting it must often be enormous. In 
a case of Lord v, Colviv, now pending 
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the Court of Chancery, it has been neces- 
to ascertain the domicile at the time 
of his death of a Scotchman who went 
to India, and there acquired a large wee 
y. I have been assured by one off the 
counsel in the cause that the costs of the 
inquiry, including those of all the parties, 
who are very numerous, have been not less 
than £30,000. 

But when you have determined the 
domicile, if it is found to be in a fo- 
reign country, you have another question 
pot Jess difficult behind. You have to 
aseertain what is the law of that foreign 
country, and what judgment it pronounces 
on the instrument offered asa will. This 
law is a fact to be ascertained by the 
examination of witnesses, by the opinions 
of advocates and other experts—gentlemen 
not to be consulted without the payment of 
heavy fees, with the additional expense, 
perhaps, of bringing them over to this 
country. When they are examined their 
opinions may differ, An English Judge, ig- 
porant it may be of their language—almost 
necessarily ignorant of the precise force and 
meaning of their legal phraseology—has to 
decide between them, and possibly thinks 
it fit to examine for himself decisions and 
decrees of foreign Courts, which it is 
hardly possible that he should very clearly 
uderstand. In addition to ell this, it is 
not unlikely that the law of domicile itself 
is understood in the foreign country in a 
sense different from that which prevails in 
England. Is it possible that justice should 
bedone under such a system, or that all 
the money expended in these inquiries 
should lead to any satisfactory result? A 
very memorable and very melancholy in- 
stance to the contrary occurred a few years 
ago in a case of Bremer v. Freeman, which 
excited much attention both in this country 
and abroad. A lady of the name of Cal- 
eraft, the daughter of an Indian officer, 
having an English domicile, went abroad. 
She went to France ; afterwards to Italy, 
where she married or formed a connection 
with a gentleman of the name of Allegri, 
which name she adopted. She afterwards 
returned to France, a.d took lodgings in 
Paris. The bulk of her property, both 
real and personal, was in England ; and in 
1842 she gave instructions for her will to 
‘solicitor in England, who prepared it of 
¢ourse in the English form, and in that 
form it was exceuted by Madame Allegri 
in Paris. It seems probable that if she 
had died soon after making her will, it 
would have been held that she had not lost 
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her English domicile, and that her will was 
good ; but she lived until 1853, remaining 
in Paris till she died, By -her will, 
amongst other dispositions, she had be- 
queathed personal estate to the amount of, 
I believe, above £10,000 to a young gen- 
tleman of the name of Freeman. On her 
death her will was propounded for probate 
in the Ecclesiastical Court; but it was dis- . 
puted by the next of kin as regarded per- 
sonal estate, on the ground that the 
testatrix at the time of her death was 
domiciled in France; that the validity of 
the will must be governed by the French 
law, and that the will was not executed in 
the form which the French law required. 
To this it was answered that in fact the 
testatrix never had, even according to 
English notions, abandoned her domicile of 
origin, and acquired a domicile in France; 
but that at all events she had not acquired 
a domicile in France according to ™:ench 
law, nor the right of disposing of her pro- 
perty by will according to that law ; for 
that the authorization of the French Go- 
vernment was necessary for that purpose, 
and that such authorization had never been 
obtained, and that the will in its English 
form would by the French tribunals be 
held to be good. On these various issues 
the parties went to proof. Evidence was 
given on one side to show that the lady 
had settled in France and altogether aban- 
doned her country, aud evidence to show 
the contrary was given on the other; and 
witnesses were examined to prove the law 
of France. The Judge of the Prerogative 
Court admitted the will as good, but his 
judgment was reversed on appeal to the 
Judicial Committee, and the will as to per- 
sonalty was held to be invalid. The evi- 
dence given by the French lawyers shows 
in what insuperable difficulties the decision 
of questions of this sort is involved. On 
the part of Mr. Freeman, five gentlemen 
practising in the French courts were exa- 
mined: on the part of Mr. Bremer, three. 
Five lawyers held that Madame Allegri 
never acquired a French domicile accord- 
ing to the law of France. Three thought 
that she had acquired such domicile, 
but admitted the point to be doubtful. 
Three held that by the law of France a 
will to be good must be executed according 
to the law of the place where it was made ; 
in other words, according to the lex loci. 
Three held that it might be executed either 
according to the lew loci, or the domicile of 
origin of the testatrix. All held that if 
made according to the lea loci it would be 
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good, and not one adopted the English 
rule that its validity would depend on the do- 
micile of the testatrix at her death. In this 
confusion and conflict of testimony the 
Judges seem to have thought themselves 
justified in examining for themselves the 
French law; and a most able and ela- 
borate judgment was given, setting aside 
the will on the ground that the testatrix 
at her death had according to the rules of 
English law acquired a French domicile, 
and that by the rules of the same law her 
will must, therefore, be governed by the 
forms required to be observed in France. 
The result was that a genuine will, con- 
taining beyond all doubt the intentions of 
the testatrix at her death was defeated. 
Mr. Freeman lost his legacy—his costs 
amounted to £2,700; the costs on the 
other side to £2,876 ; the whole litigation 
being utterly beside the only question 
really important to justice, namely, whether 
the instrument propounded for Probate 
contained a true account of what the 
testatrix intended to be done with her 
property at her death. Now, I desire 
not to be understood as intimating any 
opinion on the decision in Bremer ». Free- 
man. It carries with it all the weight 
that can belong to the authority of the 
very ablest Judges. The judgment was 
pronounced by my noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Wensleydale) whose 
name will go down to the latest posterity 
in the law, not more by a very memorable 
determination of your Lordships of which 
he was the subject, than by many admi- 
rable judgments of which he has been the 
author. It was concurred in by Dr. 
Lushington, of whom I have already 
spoken; by Sir William Maule, since dead; 
and by one still living, who is the im- 
personation of every moral and intellectual 
quality which goes to constitute a perfect 
Judge, though physical infirmities have 
for some time deprived the country of lris 
services—I mean Sir John Patteson. I 
do not complain of the decision as contrary 
to English law ; but what I do complain 
of is that such should be the law. I main- 
tain that it is inconsistent with reason and 
justice, and that as long as it continues it 
is likely to produce the same mischief as it 
produced in Bremer v. Freeman. 

Another great evil of the existing rule is 
this. It defeats honest wills for non-com- 
pliance with English forms, when the tes- 
tator has no means of complying with them, 
because he cannot ascertain what they are. 
Take an ordinary case. An Englishman 
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travelling abroad is taken ill; he sends for 
the doctor, and as a consequence, perhaps, 
has very soon to send for a lawyer to make 
his will. The lawyer knows what forms 
are required by his own country, and he 
observes them ; but he knows nothing of the 
forms required by English law. For this 
defect, the English Courts refuse to ag. 
knowledge the will. A remarkable jp. 
stance of this occurred in a codicil made 
by the late Marquess of Hertford. During 
one of his visits abroad, while he was at 
Milan, he made a codicil bequeathing 4 
large ammount of stock in some of the Ameri. 
ean funds to Mr. Croker. The codicil was 
perfectly good according to the Austrianlay 
prevailing at Milan. If it had not been 
for the Act of 1837 it would have been 
perfectly good in England ; but though 
the codicil was made out of England, it 
was held that the English statute applied, 
and that as the Marquess at his death was 
domiciled in England, the English forms 
must be observed. The codicil was found 
to be invalid, and Mr. Croker lost his 
legacy. 

To remedy these various inconveniences 
I propose to enact that as regards the 
formalities of its execution it shall be 
sufficient, if a will of personal estate com- 
plies with what is required either by the 
laws of the country where it is made or 
with those of the domicile of origin of 
the testator; and that no will good when 
it is made shall be revoked or altered 
merely by a subsequent change of doni- 
cile of the person who made it. Itis 
said that to introduee such provisions 
would be to interfere with the principles of 
international law. Now, I have as much 
respect for international law as most peo 
ple, and have as little disposition to in 
fringe any of its rules—especially at a time 
when in its higher and nobler object of re 
gulating the intercourse between nations it 
must, I fear, be considered as extinguished 
or at best as in abeyance. But I am sure 
that your Lordships—those at least whowil 
take the trouble of investigating the subject 
—will besatisfied that the effect of what] pro- 
pose is not to alter the law of nations, but 
to restore it in England as it once exi 
there, and as it still exists in every other 
civilized country in Europe. England, no 
doubt, has departed from it, and the United 
States of America have followed her et 
ample; but till a comparatively recent 
period the rule which I propose tu t 
establish was the law of England, and it 
only ceased to be so in consequence of § 
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decision in a case of Stanley v. Bernes 
which occurred, I think, about the year 
1830. In that case an Irishman beyond 
all question domiciled in Portugal under an 
authorization giving him all eivil rights, 
made a will in the Portuguese form dis- 

ing of his property in Portugal ; and 
another, or a codicil, in the English form 
disposing of his property in England and 
Ireland. The English will was disputed 
on the ground of the Portuguese domicile, 
but it was admitted to probate by Sir 
John Nicholl, a very able Judge, after 
careful consideration and in a well-reason- 
ed judgment, in which he observed that 
up to that time no such objection had ever 
been made, that many such wills had been 
established, and that a British subject had 
not the power exuere patriam or to give 
up the right of disposing of English pro- 

ty by such a will as the forms of English 
haw required, This decision was unhappily 
reversed by the then court of appeal in 
such matters—the Court of Delegates— 
the very worst tribunal, probably, that the 
wit of man ever devised for the purpose of 
administering justice. It consisted of two 
or three common law Judges, who at that 
time were not much accustomed to the 
study of the civil or canon law, and of a 
certain number of advocates in Doctors’ 
Commons not engaged in the cause. Now, 
as the ablest advocates were pretty sure 
tobe engaged in the cause the Delegates 
were usually, of course, of less reputation; 
and by a tribunal thus constituted the judg- 
ments of such men as Sir John Nicholl or 
Lord Stowell were to be reversed. What 
were the reasons of the Court of Appeal 
in Stanley ». Bernes I do not know ; 
there is no record to be found of them, 
and I am told that it was not the habit of 
the Court of Delegates to assign any rea- 
sons for their decisions. I remember, soon 
after that case was decided, talking of it 
with one whose early death was one of the 
greatest losses that the law of this coun- 
try ever sustained—Sir William Follett— 
and he agreed with me in lamenting the 
determination though he was one of the 
counsel on the winning side. But what- 
ever it decided it could not decide against 
the principle that a will of personal estate, 
which is good as to form according to 
the law of the country where it is made 
¢annot anywhere be rejected for want of 
form—that the rule of lew loci regit 
dclum extends to testamentary as well as 


4o other instruments. The law of England 


admits it in other cases—Why does it re- 
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pudiate its application to wills? It is ob- 
served in contracts—in the most important 
of all contracts the contract of marriage— 
why is it to be thus capriciously rejeeted in 
one particular instance? The ground of 
the rule exists as much in regard to wills 
as to anything else—namely, that a man 
may easily obtain advice as to the law of 
a country where he happens to be, but can- 
not probably obtain advice as to the law of 
another country. The case of Stanley v. 
Bernes could not decide anything against 
this rule, for the facts of the case did not 
involve any such question. The rule is 
of universal application; it is adopted by 
every country in Europe except England. 
On this point all the advocates who were 
examined in Bremer v. Freeman agreed, 
though differing in everything else; yet 
so strongly is the opposite opinion rooted 
here that in the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee it is considered as detract- 
ing from the value of the opinion of 
the French lawyers in other matters, that 
they should entertain notions so inconsis- 
tent with the law as laid down in Stanley 
v. Bernes. That this is the law of France 
ean admit of no doubt; it is expressly pro- 
vided for by the Code Civil. Article 999 
of the lst Book expressly declares that a 
Frenchman who shall happen to be abroad 
may make his testamentary dispositions 
either by holograph writing signed by him, 
or according to the forms in use in the 
country in which the instrument shall be 
made. In the time of the Duchess of 
Kingston, whose ease is referred to in 
Bremer v, Freeman, the law of France on 
the subject was unsettled. There could 
be no doubt of her domicile, that it was 
French. She had been convicted in Eng- 
land of bigamy in 1776; immediately after- 
wards she went to France, and in 1777 ob- 
tained letters of authorization to acquire 
property and dispose of it by will. In 1786 
she made a will in the English form, dis- 
posing of real and personal estate both in 
France and England. She died in France 
and Mons. Target the French Attorney 
General gave an opinion which has acquir- 
ed much celebrity, in which he pronounced 
in favour of the will, both as to French 
and English property, on the ground that 
the subject of any country, when abroad, 
may make a will according to the forms 
required by the law of that country, which 
will be good everywhere. It never seems 
to have occurred to him that the domicile 
at the death was material. The question 
whether the lew loci regit actum applied 
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to wills, he considered os at that time un- 
settled in the law of France. It is now 
sottled in the manner which I have al- 
ready stated. 

I cannot, of course, expect your Lord- 
ships to listen to citations from the jurists 
to prove the proposition that the general 
rule acknowledged in Europe is that a 
testator abroad has the option of mak- 
ing his will, either according to the 
forms which prevail in the place where it 
is made, or according to the forms of his 
domicile of origin; according either to the 
lea loci or the lea patriw. But I will re- 
fer your Lordships to treatises of learned 
men in which the authorities are collected 
and discussed, and in which the authors of 
those treatises have come to the conclusion 
which I have represented to be the law. 
Mr. Burge, whose Commentaries are the 
text-book of English lawyers, and whose 
work was published about thirty years ago, 
after citing a profusion of authorities ob- 
serves— 





“Tn the jurisprudence of Spain, Holland, 
France, and the greater number of the States of 
Europe, if the testament be made with the forms 
prescribed by the law of the place where it was 
executed, it will be valid, and will effectually dis- 
dispose of property situated in another country, 
where the law prescribes different forms.” 


The learned author here speaks of property 
generally, without distinction, both move- 
able and immoveable. Again, in comment- 
ing on the Duchess of Kingston’s case, and 
the opinion of M. Target, to which I have 
already referred your Lordships, he says— 

“ This opinion proceeds on a principle which is 
admitted by jurists, that although a will made 
with the solemnities of the lex loci actis may be 
valid, yet if it was made with the solemnities of 
the lex loci rei site in respect of immovables and 
the locus domicilii in respect of moveable property, 
it would also be valid.” 


This observation, it is clear from what I 
have already stated of the circumstances 
of the Duchess of Kingston case, applies 
to domicile of origin, and not to domicile 
at the death. Dr, Phillimore, who has 

ublished his valuable work on international 
jaw much more recently, and has examined, 
I believe, the works of all the eminent 
writers on the subject up to the present, 
time, including some distinguished foreign 
jurists still living, thus sums up the result 
of his inquiries— 

“‘ As to the form of the instrument—the juris- 
acne of the Continent wisely, justly, and phi- 
losophically, allows an option to the testator to 
adopt either the form required by the lex loci actus 
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or the form required by the lex domicilii. The 
adoption of either form is as the jurists say, fagul. 
tative, not imperative, though the general maxim 
is locus regit actum. England, and the North 
American United States unwisely, arbitrarily, 
and unphilosophically compel the testator to 
adopt the form prescribed by the lex domicilii.” 


But, my Lords, I can refer your Lordshi 
to a yet stronger authority, that of all the 
Judges in Scotland as to what the law of that 
country is, and as to what they consider 
to be the general rule of international law, 
A case has just been decided in the Court 
of Session of Purvis’ Trustees v. Purvis’ 
Executors, on the effect of a will made in 
Sumatra by a Scotchman upon Scotch 
personal estate, the will being valid accord. 
ing to the law of Sumatra; and the Jud 
have been unanimous in favour of the will 
on the principle of locus regit actum. The 
question was considered so important that 
the division of the Court of Session before 
which the question was brought for decision, 
consulted the other Judges. The con- 
sulted Judges gave a most able and valu. 
able opinion in what they say— 


“We hold it to be the settled law of Scotland 
that the Scotch statutes in question are not im- 
perative as to writings of this nature executed in 
a foreign country, but that such writings are re- 
ceivable here as valid or authentic expressions 
of testamentary will, if executed according to 
the formalities which would make them valid as 
wills or testaments in the country of execution,” 


Upon examining the Scotch authorities, 
they observe that they think it unnecessary 
to support by any reasons what they hold 
to be the established law ; yet they add— 


“ That there seem to be the strongest grounds 
for having originally adopted, and for now adher- 
ing to that rule, instead of holding that wills are 
only good if executed according to the law of the 
party’s immediate or ultimate domicile, without 
reference to the place of execution.” 


After stating these reasons, with some of 
which I have already troubled your Lord- 
ships, they proceed to another point on 
which it is the object of this Bill to intro- 
duce an alteration in the law— 


“ Supposing,” they say, ‘a testator domiciled in 
a foreign country at the time when he makes his 
will makes it according to the forms there requit- 
ed, it seems unreasonable to say that his change 
of domicile to a country where a different form of 
authentication is-required by local statutes, is ¢ 
ipso, to operate, as a revocation of that which will 
was validly made at the time when it was made, 
Change of domicile may change the rights of third 
parties and the powers of the testator; but it 
cannot alter the fact that he has expressed his in- 
tentions as to his succession, and has preserved 
that writing without alteration or visible revoca- 
tion.’ 








Lord Kingsdown 
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After discussing this subject they proceed: 


«We do not think it necessary to advert to the 
civil law, or to notice the works of international 
igrists on this subject. We shall merely say, that 
although some difference of opinion exists amongst 
them, the preponderance of authority appears to us 
to be very clearly on the side of that opinion which 
we have already expressed. We agree with those 
Gontinental jurists who lay it down that a testator 

ing his will in a foreign country has his option 
to follow either the formalities prevailing in the 
place of his domicile, or those of the place of ex- 
ecution.”” 
My Lords, the extracts which I have read 
are from the opinion signed by the Lord 
President and eight other Judges. Lord 
Kinloch gave a separate opinion, which, 
upon the matter now in question was, per- 
haps, still more precise and pointed than 
those which I have already laid before 
you. After declaring that by the law of 
Scotland the locus regit actum is just as 
applicable to wills as to other deeds ; that 
itis a principle so deeply embedded in the 
law as to preclude it from being disturbed, 
and at the same time so accordant with 
reason and sound policy that he has no in- 
dination to disturb it, he proceeds— 

“To hold the deeds to be authentic instruments 
does not in the least determine the effect to be 
given to them, which is matter for consideration 
after they have been received and read. Neither 
does it preclude the Court from holding, in any 
after case which may raise the point, that a will 
or other deed executed abroad, according to the 
wlemnities of Scottish law, is valid, although not 
executed with the formalities of the place of exe- 
cation, There is no inconsistency in recognizing 
adeed well executed according to the lex loci, and 
at the same time not rejecting a deed executed 
according to the lex fori.” 

The opinion of the consulted Judges has, I 
understand, been adopted without any dis- 
sentient voice by the Court, and a decision 
has been pronounced in conformity with it. 
I should observe that the Judges in this 
case, in entire agreement with the general 
law of Europe, diseard altogether the ques- 
tion of domicile at the death, with all its 
frightful consequences of expense aud in- 
justice. The law of Scotland upon this 
subject I desire to make the Jaw of Eng- 
land, As to making the law of this and 
of foreign countries, on the subject of wills 
of personal estate, in all respects corre- 
spond, it is absolutely impossible by any 
contrivance to do so while the distinctions 
established in the English law between 
teal and personal property remain as they 
are. No country except England and Ire- 
land, I believe, treats lands and houses held 
for long terms of years at a pepper corn 
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rent, or mortgages and other property con- 
nected with land and having a local cha- 
racter as subject to the rule that mobilia 
sequuntur personam. To apply the rule 
to property which really is immovable is to 
depart altogether from the principle on 
which the rule is founded, and tu hold 
that the power of disposition over them 
ought on that ground to be governed by 
the law of the place where a testator 
happens to have his domicile at his death, 
is going further than I imagine any one 
will contend to be reasonable. 

I am aware, my Lords, that the Bill 
which I have the honour to recommend 
to your Lordships goes but a little way ; 
if it should pass many inconveniences 
will still remain, particularly as regards 
intestacy, to which this Bill does not 
extend—but some anomalies will be cor- 
rected, and, what is much better, serious 
practical evils will be removed. A do- 
micited=Englishmau or Irishman will be 
enabled to do what a domiciled Scotchman 
may do already; he will be enabled, if he 
is obliged to make his will abroad, to make 


| it either in the forms which prevail in the 


place where it is made or in those of his 
own country. A Scotchman will be able, 
having made his will, to go to England; 
aud an Englishman, in the same predica- 
ment, will he able to go abroad, without the 
apprehension that, if he should never re- 
turn, all his intentions with respect to his 
property at the time of his death may be 
disappointed. At all events, whether he 
be Englishman, Irishman, or Scotchman, 
he will be spared the risk that in useless 
inquiries into his domicile at his death, and 
into the law of the country of that domi- 
cile, one-half of his property will be wasted 
in order to accomplish, or, as is just as 
likely to happen, to defeat his wishes as to 
the other half. I venture, therefore, re- 
spectfully to request your Lordships’ as- 
sent to this measure, of which it is the 
object, and I believe will be the effect, to 
assimilate on @ very important point the 
laws of England and of Scotland; to 
place both in harmony with the general 
international law of Europe, and to prevent 
forms which are said to be the handmaids 
of Justice from being used as impediments 
and obstructions in her path. The noble 
and learned Lord concluded by presenting 
a Bill 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE said, a Bill 
somewhat similar in character to the pre- 
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sent had been introduced in their Lordships’ 


House on a former occasion, and did not 
receive their Lordships’ sanction. His 
noble and learned Friend had now intro- 
duced a measure embudying the same prin- 
ciple. He entertained so high a respect 
for the noble and learned Lord by whom 
this his Bill had been introduced that he 
was almost induced to hesitate before offer- 
ing an opinion with regard to it ; but he 
entertained the very strongest objection to 
the principle on which it was founded. 
That was not the time for entering into a 
consideration of the details of the measure, 
but he would venture to trouble their Lord- 
ships with a few observations on the prin- 
ciple itself. No point in the law of nations 
is more firmly established than that the 
succession to real estate is governed by 
the law of the country where the property 
is situated—it must descend to those who 
are heirs by the law of that country. It 
can be taken from them only by a will 
with the formalities required by that law; 
but with respect to personalty the maxim 
of mobilia sequunter personans must pre- 
vail. The cause of this distinction has been 
so satisfactorily explained with so much 
clearness and good sense by Mr. Justice 
Story that he would venture to trouble 
their Lordships with a short extract from 
his most valuable work on the conflict of 
laws. He says— 


The probability is that this doctrine had not 
its origin in any factitious annexation of personal 
property to the person of the owner, or their in- 
eo J to have a fixed situs, but in an enlarged 
policy, growing out of their transitory nature and 
the general convenance of nations. If the lex 
loci ret site were generally to prevail in regard 
to moveables it would be utterly impossible for 
the owner in many cases to know in what manner 
to dispose of them during his life, or to distribute 
them at his death, not only from the uncertainty 
of their situations in their transit to and from 
different places, but from the impracticability of 
knowing with minute accuracy the law as to 
transfers in the different countries in which they 
might happen to-be. There would be serious 
evils pervading the whole community, and equally 
affecting the subjects and interests of all civilized 
nations, A sense of general utility, therefore, 
must have first suggested the doctrine, and as 
soon as it was promulgated it could not fail to 
recommend itself to all nations by its simplicity, 
its convenience, and its enlarged policy. But be 
the origin of its policy what it may it has so 
general a sanction amongst all civilized nations 
that it may now be treated as a part of the jus 


Te had accordingly been, as he believed, 
universally held among such nations that 
the succession to personalty is to be go- 


Lord Wensleydale 
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verned by the law of the domicile of the 
owner at the time of his death, and jit 
seemed to follow inevitably as a corol 

from that proposition, that if there is 4 
will which alters the established rule of 
succession, that will must be exeeuted with 
the formalities which the law of the domicile 
requires. This question was decided more 
than thirty years ago by the then Court 
of Delegates, in the case of “ Stanley 9, 
Bernes.’’ His noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Kingsdown) had spoken slightingly 
of that Court, but he (Lord Wensleydale) 
knew that particular case was most fully 
and carefully considered by himself and 
his colleague, and not decided until after 
much deliberation ; and he had the satis. 
faction to know it had been since ap- 
proved of and been considered as firmly 
established, at least in Great Britain and 
America, and sanctioned by the great 
authority of Mr. Justice Story. Indeed 
it would not be doubted if the rule of 
international law is, as it unquestionably 
is, that the succession should be govern. 
ed by the law of the domicile at the 
time of the death of the testator, to at 
tempt to change this established law of 
nations by a statute of this country alone 
would be useless, and productive of incon- 
venience. It could only apply to personal 
property within the territories of this realm, 
not to that in any other country, at the 
time of the death of the owner. That 
country would recognize the law of nations 
only, and if the will of the owner was not 
in the form required by the law of the 
country of the domicile would not permit 
it to be taken by the legatce. Questions 
would arise as to property, ships for in- 
stance, in this country at the time of the 
testator’s death, but afterwards removed 
into another, which would not recognize 
the English law. The proposed change, 
therefore, might be productive of great 
inconvenience, and was at the same time 
entirely unnecessary, as it was in the power 
of every one to make his will in a form 
which would be perfectly secure whatever 
his domicile might be by making the 
instrument conformable to the laws of both 
domiciles, if there happened to be a ques- 
tion whether his domicile is in one or the 
other. For instance, in the case of a 
doubt by the testator whether he was 
domiciled in England or France it would 
be perfectly easy to make an holograph 
will, which is good without witnesses I 
the latter country, and execute it in the 
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nee of two witnesses, who should 
subscribe it in the presence of the testator, 
which would make it valid by the law of 
the former. It would not be necessary to 
make duplicate wills. Why taake an use- 
Jess, perhaps inconvenient attempt to alter 
the Jaw of nations—which would be with- 
out effect, unless all civilized nations con- 
curred in it—when the remedy is so easy 
without any change whatever? There are 
some consequences arising from a ehange 
of domicile, which no enactment as to the 
form and ceremonies of a will could not 
cure. For example, the law of some civi- 
lized countries prevent a man from be- 
queathing the whole of his property, as for 
instance, that of France prohibits a man 
from taking a certain share of his estate 
from his children ; that of Geneva obliges 
him to leave some part to his heirs, when 
he has no children, These consequences 
no enactment as to form of a will ean pre- 
rent. He perfectly agreed thet nice ques- 
tions would often arise as to domicile, and it 
was impossible to avoid them. It was 
dificult to make a scientific definition of 
that term complete in all its parts, but a 
practical one was easy; and, as of late 
times, it had been always held that the do- 
nicile of origin continues until it has been 
abandoned ‘‘ animo et facto,” and a new 
sole domicile acquired, much fewer ques- 
tions of nicety and difficulty will occur. 
The noble Lord then remarked on the case 
of Bremer v. Freeman ; commented upon 
by the noble Lord opposite. He said it 
had been most carefully considered in con- 
junction with one of the highest autho. 
tities in this country on international law, 
his friend, Doctor Lushington, and with 
Sir, John Patteson, and the late Sir 
William Maule, eminent lawyers. The 
law of France was decided upon the evi. 
dence as a matter of fact, and on that evi- 
dence he believed the decision was perfectly 
eorrect, and could not be questioned. 
Whether the evidence was all that might 
have been given was quite another ques- 
tion, It was conflicting, and probably 
much more might have been made. He 
eertainly was impressed with the notion that 
the able French lawyers who gave their 
Written testimony had notions very differ- 
ent from ours as to the authority of the 
deliberate judgment of Courts, which they 
seemed to consider of no value except to 
those who had the good fortune to obtain 
them. They treated them as almost worth- 
ess compared with the opinions of prac- 
tising lawyers ; and they did not appear 
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to have made the law of nations as ge- 
nerally understood as their peculiar study 
so much as many other foreign jurists. He 
thought the proposed Bill was quite un- 
necessary, and that it might be productive 
of much inconvenience. 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now”’ 
and insert ‘‘ this Day Six Months.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the subject was by no means free from dif- 
ficulty; but guarding himself from being 
in any way pledged to support the Bill, he 
must deprecate opposition to it in that stage 
as discourteous to his noble and learned 
Friend, who had brought forward the mea- 
sure with a very able and elaborate speech, 
and the House should reflect that no one 
was more competent to deal with the sub- 
ject than his noble and learned Friend, to 
whom the country was already greatly in- 
debted for the attention he had devoted to 
that and kindred subjects. Great evils 
had been shown to arise from the present 
system, and the remedy which his noble 
and learned Friend recommended, was cer- 
tainly worthy of their Lordships’ careful 
consideration. He would be delighted to 
see a rule laid down by which the vexed 
question of Lord Campbell’s domicile could 
be settled. When Lord Chief Justice, he 
was held to have a domicile in England, 
on account of the duties he had to perform 
in virtue of that office; but when he be- 
eame Lord Chancellor no one could tell 
whether his domicile lay north or south of 
the Tweed. When he retired from his 
official labours he hoped he might be able 
to establish his domicile without dispute, 
so as to leave no doubt as to the law by 
which his will should be decided. He felt 
bound to say that he was not sanguine as 
to the result of the measure now submitted 
to their Lordships. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS aaid, that 
though he could not approve of the mea- 
sure, he entirely agreed that it would not 
be well to refuse it a second reading. It 
could not be disguised that the great ob- 
ject to be accomplished by the measure 
was to allow gentlemen to pass their lives 
and spend their money on the Continent, 
and still to have all the benefit of the 
English law without being subject to its 
authority. An Englishman domiciled in 
France could not dispose of his property 
as he thought proper, as he could by the 
English law, because the French law had 
undertook the disposition of one-half for 
him; but if a man chose to abandon bis 
native domicile and assume a French do- 
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micile, he must abide by it with all its dis- 
advantages. He did not see why an En- 
glishman who chose to go and reside at 
Paris should be released from the obli- 
gation of making his will in conformity 
with the Wills Act. His hon. and learn- 
ed Friend Sir FitzRoy Kelly introduced a 
Bill on this subject in the other House in 
1858; it passed that House and came up 
to their Lordships, but, though that Bill 
did not go one-half so far as this, their 
Lordships refused to assent to it. He 
did not see why a man should be able 
to evade the English law by going over 
to France; and he thought that the utmost 
extent to which they ought to go was to 
allow a man the power to dispose of his 
property by a will made abroad attended 
by the same formalities as if the will had 
been made in England. The Bill affected 
to decide the question of domicile gene- 
rally, but English legislation could only 
decide it municipally. If ail countries 
agreed to an international assimilation of 
the law of domicile, it would be most de- 
sirable, but we could not legislate gene- 
rally, The object of the law of 1846 was 
not only to produce uniformity with regard 
to all testamentary dispositions of pro. 
peity, but, likewise, to guard against an 
incautious disposal of personal property 
by throwing round all property that kind 
of solemnity which had hitherto been ap- 
plied to real property only. In conclusion 
the noble Lord said he approved of the 
object of the Bill, and if the noble Lord 
who had charge of it would consent to 
refer it to a Select Committee, he would 
be happy to render him all the assistance 
in his power in improving it as far as 
possible. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, that the 
subject abounded iu difficulties. The prin- 
ciple of the law was, that a man who took 
up his domicile in a country was to be 
supposed to have adopted the laws and re- 
gulations of that country in which he was 
domiciled; and, whatever the Legislature 
might enact, the principle of law which he 
had just cited must obtain if a man died 
intestate. He doubted whether they would 
not find infinite difficulty in legislating 
that the property of a British subject was 
to pass, not by a will framed by the law of 
the country in which he was domiciled, but 
according to the law of this country. He 
feared lest in stopping one hole they might 
make several others. There was, however, 
& practical evil to be remedied, and their 
Lordships must do the best he could to 
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correct it. He should offer no oppositiog 
to the second reading. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, the object 
of the Bill was to remove defects in oy 
legal system, and he did not think that 
inability to accomplish all was a reason 
for not attempting to accomplish any, 
Amendment (by leave of the House) 

ithdrawn. 
original Motion agreed to; and Bill 
read 2* accordingly; and committed to 4 
Committee of the Whole House on Treg. 
day, the 30th instant. 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS-BANKS BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
said that its object was to give greater 
facilities for the investment of the savings 
of the industrious classes, and to give to 
savings banks depositors a Government 
guarantee through the medium of the Post 
Office. The existing savings banks were 
found to be insufficient in number, inade- 
quate in the accommodation they afforded, 
and insecure as to the repayment of the 
deposits until the money had passed into 
the hands of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt. The 
numbers of the savings banks had un- 
doubtedly increased, but not in proportion 
to the increase of the money circulating 
among the working classes, There were, 
for instance, fifteen counties in which no 
savings banks existed at all ;-there were 
probably 100 towns with populations vary- 
ing from 10,000 to 30,000; he held in his 
hands a list of upwards of twenty populous 
towns containing more than 10,000 per. 
sons where no savings banks existed ; and 
of the 624 savings banks that did exist, 
only twenty were open daily, while the 
majority were available for the receipt of 
deposits only once or twice a week. This 
of course often neutralized the saving dis- 
position of the working-man ; for it was 
obvious that when a working man formed 
a good intention to invest his small savings 
there was a danger lest he should spend 
his money if there were no savings bank 
in his neighbourhood, or if some few days 
must elapse before he could invest it. 
Great losses had occurred to the depositors 
in savings banks from the want of security. 
During the period since savings banks had 
been established these losses amounted to 
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pot Jess than £229,000. In many cases 
the loss had fallen on the depositors, while 
jn others it had been made good by the 
trustees. The manner in which it was 

sed to remedy these inconveniences 
gas by the adaptation of the money-order 
ofices in connection with the post offices 
throughout the kingdom. The effect of 
the measure would be to give Government 
security for the money invested, which the 
Government would be enabled to give, be- 
cause the measure would be administered 
by officers of their own, as it would be 
carried into effect by the machinery of the 
Post Office, every postmaster at present 
gave security, and additional security 
would be required, if necessary. Their 
Lordships would, perhaps, be surprised to 
learn that a similar plan had been pro- 
dosed in 1807 by Mr. Whitbread, before 
savings banks were established. Mr. Whit- 
ead brought in a Bill in which he pro- 
posed to make use of the machinery of the 
Post Office as savings banks. The Bill 

d asecond reading, but it was then 
dropped. The plan had been since revived, 
ad had been lately advocated in some 
admirable letters by Mr. Sykes, and the 
Government with the assistance of two 
sble gen¢lemen in the Post Office Depart- 
ment had matured the present plan. The 
depositor would go to a money-order office, 
would receive a book from the postmaster, 
inwhich his name and the amount of his 
deposit would be inscribed, and this book 
vould be conclusive evidence against the 
Government, It would be the business of 
the postmaster to transmit the name and 
address of each depositor, with the sum in- 
vested, to the Postmaster General, and the 
depositor would then receive a letter from 
the Postmaster General informing him that 
such an amount had been placed to his 
name and credit. If such a letter were 
not received within ten days, the depositor 
would be requested, by instructions printed 
in every book, to write to the Postmaster 
General, and until an answer was received 
from the Postmaster General his name in 
the book would be a sufficient security. 
Ten days’ notice must be given when 
money was to be withdrawn. It would 
then be paid to the depositor without 
charge or deduction. The depositor would 
ilso have this advantage—that, if he de- 
posited the money in one part of the coun- 
try, he could have it repaid at any other 
part. Thus, a man who deposited money 
at Bristol could receive it at York, Belfast, 
Aberdeen, or wherever he might happen to 





be. It was somewhat remarkable that 
nine-tenths of the depositors were domestic 
servants, clerks, &c., and that only one- 
tenth belonged to what was usually meant 
by the term the working classes; yet large 
numbers of these latter were in the receipt 
of wages far exceeding the incomes of 
many that possessed savings banks ac- 
counts. He hoped that working men, 
when they received their wages, would be 
induced, before going home, to invest a 
portion of them at these receiving houses, 
and if so, the results could not but be 
highly beneficial as inducing the spread of 
thrifty habits among the working popula- 
tion. The interest to be given 2} per cent 
was not such as would put this scheme in 
unfair competition with existing savings 
banks, and their Lordships would under- 
stand that in the meantime it was to be 
put in operation only as an experiment. 
If it should prove that the extension of the 
system was demanded by the public it 
could only be by reason of the greater 
security and the greater facilities the new 
institutions would offer. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*, 

Lorpv COLCHESTER admitted the 
great facilities which this system would 
hold out to the deposit of small sums on 
the part of the working classes ; but when 
the noble Lord said that the Post Office 
had officials in every town who could be 
entrusted with the management of these 
banks he thought the statement was hard- 
ly correct ; for while there were 2.500 
moncy offices in the kingdom there were 
only 800 head offices ; the rest were what 
were called sub-offices, managed by small 
tradesmen found on the spot, and who 
were, therefore, as a rule, unfitted for 
this particular work. The Bill did not 
state whether its operation was to be 
confined merely te towns in which there 
were money-order offices corresponding 
with the head Money Order Office in Lon- 
don, which formed an entirely distinct de- 
partment of the Post Office. The noble 
Lord went on to describe the way in which 
the money would be sent up from the local 
post-office to the Postmaster General, and 
would be transferred by him to the Com- 
missioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt. But the question was how the local 
postmasters were to be remunerated, and 
from what fund it would be paid. That it 
would not be a small financial operation 
was pretty clear. From a Return made in 
1859 it appeared that the number of de- 
posits made in that year was £1,500,000, 
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and that the sums deposited amounted to 
nearly £2,000,000. Allowing that each 
depositor paid in or withdrew money only 
once a month there would be no fewer than 
18,000,000 transactions to be accounted 
for yearly. Their Lordships would thus 
see the enormous amount of business which 
even the present savings banks had to 
transact, and might thence be able to 
judge of the extent of labour which would 
fall upon the local post-offices and the 
central office in the event of the scheme 
roving as popular as was anticipated by 
its projectors. It was said that there 
was a want of security in the existing 
banks, bat he saw from a Return that 
there was security given by the officers of 
the present savings banks to the extent of 
considerably more than £600,000. He 
regretted to say that no plan of the scheme 
had been laid before them, and no estimate 
of the expense. The noble Lord said, 
indeed, that a Report had been drawn up 
in the Post Office on those subjects ; and 
perhaps, before going into Committee on 
this Bill the noble Lord would be good 
enough to lay that Report before the 
House. 

Lorv MONTEAGLE said, that his 
noble Friend’s Bill seemed to rest upon 
the supposition that the progress of the 
existing savings banks had not been sa- 
tisfactory, and that it was, therefore, ne- 
cessary, instead of remedying defects in 
the existing system, to destroy it entirely 
and to substitute for it a system totally 
different, which it was thought would more 
adequately carry out the object for which 
savings banks were instituted. But he 
(Lord Monteagle) denied that the progress 
of the existing savings banks was unsa- 
tisfactory. The very contrary is the truth. 
He was old enough to remember the in- 
troduction of the present savings banks. 
They were begun in 1817, exclusively as 
a benefit to the poorer classes, and with 
a view to promote their moral and social 
welfare ; but since then new and very dif- 
ferent elements had been introduced into 
this question, and great interests of a po- 
litical and financial kind had become in- 
volved in the working of the system. At 
the present moment the amount deposited 
in the savings banks was no less than 
£40,000,000 sterling. This showed the 
immense importance of these institutions, 
and spoke loudly as to their success. Yet 
the Government proposed to interfere with 
their very existence ; and this, as his 
noble Friend (Lord Colchester) had said 
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without any estimate of the expense 
which the new system was to be worked, 
or, even shadowing forth any plan 

which it was to operate. If their Lond 
ships thought that the deputy-postmaster 
throughout the country were all competent 
to undertake the new and varied duties of 
the savings banks he could assure them 
they were entirely mistaken. Many of 
their Lordships were connected with say. 
ings banks, and took an interest in their 
proceedings, and they knew that the duties 
of the actuaries, clerks, and other officers 
consisted, not only in giving receipts, but 
in making calculations of interest to be 
added or deducted from the deposit ag 
counts with other calculations which the 
postmasters, in the majority of districis, 
were hardly unequal to; in fact many of 
these parties deputed the duties of the post- 
office to their wives or sons and daughters, 
But there were already 1,800 officers in the 
savings banks engaged in performing those 
functions ; in fact, in a large portion of 
those banks there were experienced actu 
aries employed who were paid highly, and 
who performed duties of which the post 
masters as a class would be incapable as 
they were of working a biquadratie equa- 
tion. If proper officers were to be em- 
ployed their salaries would require a new 
Post Office Estimate. He had heard a 
noble Lord say that the Estimates as they 
stood made his hair stand on end; and 
were they now deliberately to augment 
those Estimates still further by being com- 
pelled to engage officers who would be 
competent to deal with forty millions of 
money? He had often had occasion to 
admire the pluck and courage of the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley of Alderley) who was 
at the head of the Post Office; but those 
qualities were never shown in a stronger 
light than when he undertook the over 
sight and superintendence of the millions 
of money that would pass through his de- 
partment in connection with the savings 
banks, But he objected on higher grounds 
to the Government proposal for under 
taking the management of forty millions 
of the capital of the country. He objected 
to the centralization which would be the 
effect of this measure. The principle of 
non-interference with the local management 
of our local and charitable institutions was 
one which was justly appreciated in this 
country; and if there was one thing more 
than another on which it behoved the Go- 
vernment to interfere cautiously it was 
with the capital of the working classes. 
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There had been times in the history of 
this country when the connection of the 
Government with the savings banks would 
javé been anything but a safeguard and 

ection to those institutions ; on the 
other hand, there was nothing in which 
ihe connection between the upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes was more 
valuable than in their administration of 
the savings banks. His noble Friend spoke 
of the great losses that had been incurred 
ander the present system. But had there 
heen no loss sustained in the Governmen! 
etablishment of the Post Office and in 
other revenue departments? In point of 
fet the savings banks losses were less 
than one-half the amount stated by his 
joble Friend, for while he stated the 
amount of money that at different times 
was placed occasionally in jeopardy he 
made no mention of the money that had 
been paid in to avert the danger and 
make good losses, nor of the amount re- 
ceived from defaulters and their sureties. 
It might be said, indeed, that such com- 
pensation was only paid through the ge- 
nerosity of men acting as trustees. But 
it must be remembered that originally the 
trustees of the savings banks were person- 
ally responsible for the whole amount de- 
posited, and it was only when the deposits 
became so enormous that the trustees be- 
tame uneasy, and induced Parliament to 
telieve them of that responsibility. But, in 
additon to that voluntary responsibility there 
was security to the amount of £700,000 ac- 
tually lodged by the 1,800 persons officially 
connected with the management of the 
savings banks ; and he believed that was 
alarger amount of security against abuse 
than his noble Friend held from all the 
persons now employed in the Post Office. 
He must remind their Lordships that our 
system of savings banks was no new sub- 
ject. A few years ago it was referred 
toa Committee of tlhe House of Commons 
presided over by a Gentleman whose name 
was esteemed wherever probity and intelli- 
gence, and a deep interest in the welfare 
of the working classes were held in honour 
—he meant Mr. Sotheron-Esteourt. That 
Committee in its Report recommended much 
larger changes in the system, changes, too, 
of a very different description from any to 
Which his noble Friend invited their atten- 
tion. Their Report called attention to the 
mode in which the savings bank deposits 
Were now administered. They were nomi- 
tally entrusted to the Commissioners for 

Reduction of the National Debt, but of 
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this board, the real and sole acting fune- 
tionary was the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. By his command over the sales and 
investments of these funds the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer acquired a power to 
which, as at present administered, he (Lord 
Monteagle) had very strong objections. 
He did not speak of any particular Chan- 
cellor, for his objection to the principle 
applied to himself when he had the honour 
to be Chancellor, as well as to the right 
hon. Gentleman who now held that office, 
though he had not used this authority in 
the same manner or to the same extent as 
it had been applied in later times. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
that any particular stock or fund—Exche- 
quer bills, for example—did not appear to 
have a favourable aspect in the market, he 
was empowered to apply the funds of the 
savings banks in making large purchases 
of that stock; and was thus enabled to 
give to that stock a fictitious value. In 
the same way that purchases were at one 
time effected, at another sales were made, 
and the market was thus unduly influenced 
at the pleasure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who thus might be turned into 
the largest stock-jobber in England ; or, 
at least, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the largest dealer in public stock of 
any man in England, and exercised ao 
command over the largest amount of capi- 
tal. That was not right. It should be 
remembered that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer went into the market to 
buy or to sell, he went with a capital of 
forty millions at his back, and knowing 
what he intended to do in his financial 
operations ; while the persons with whom 
he dealt had no such knowledge ; so that 
he had an advantage over others which 
was only to be paralleled by the case of a 
person who went to the gambling table 
with loaued dice. This was even avowed 
and justified. When the subject was men- 
tioned in the House of Commons, the late 
Mr. Wilson said it was quite true that at a 
time when Exchequer bills were ineonve- 
niently low the Government were enabled 
to raise their market value by the employ- 
ment of the savings bank money and pur- 
chasing bills in the way which he had just 
described to their Lordships; and Mr. Wil- 
son defended the practice by saying that it 
was very beneficial that the Vhancellor of 
the Exchequer should have the power of 
purchasing Exchequer bills when the price 
fell so low as to endanger their being return- 





ed on his hands for money, as he thereby 
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raised their value and prevented the neces- 
sity of raising the interest. But that sys- 
tem of dealing with the public securities 
was not, he (Lord Monteagle) considered 
to be tolerated. He did not wish to take 
away from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer any legitimate power which he ought 
to possess, but he desired that he should in 
such cases apply to Parliament and obtain 
his authority from them. As the law stood 
at present these financial operations were 
conducted in secresy—a practice wholly in- 
defensible. Precedents were not wanting 
for proceedings such as he alluded to, but 
not to the same extent. THe (Lord Mont- 
eagle) when in office had funded Exchequer 
bills bought with savings banks money— 
but not with money produced by sale of 
stock. He believed the Chancellor who 
had employed those funds most usefully 
and most justifiably was his late esteemed 
Friend Lord Althorp, one of the most 
constitutional as well as the most conscien- 
tious of men. But his noble Friend had 
acted with the knowledge and the approval 
of Parliament. In later times the practice 
had been greatly, and, as he considered, 
dangerously extended. In one case a trans- 
action to the extent of £7,000,000 took 
place, although at the time it wanted but 
three days to the assembling of Parliament 


when, consequently, Parliamentary authority 


might have been sought for. Exchequer 
bonds had also, within afew years, been is- 
sued, and payment fixed for certain periods, 
but, though these securities had arrived at 
maturity, it was not convenient that they 
should be paid; and securities which the 
stock market rejected were only kept afloat 
by applying the money of savings banks, 
in order to repair a financial error, and in- 
fluencing the price artificially. Such a 
course —in time of war especially — was 
also said to be convenient and necessary, 
as borrowing to pay off the bills returned 
for money, and borrowed at a higher in- 
terest, was thus averted. But neither Mr. 
Pitt, in the midst of all difficulties and 
foreign subsidies, and loans, nor anybody 
else ever dreamt till the year 1828 of 
making the public credit depend on savings 
banks, and not on the securities of the 
State and the revenue raised from taxa- 
tion. But there were other constitutional 
objections which deserved notice. No prin- 
ciple was better established than that any 
person lending money to the Treasury or to 
the Crown without Parliamentary sanction 
committed a misdemeanour against the 
State. In the charter of the Bank of Eng- 
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land a clause was introduced forbiddj 

money dealings between the Bank and the 
Treasury except sanctioned by the Crow, 
with Parliamentary authority. Yet inthe 
present case, and under the Bill before the 
House, forty millions sterling were left tg 
be dealt with at the mere verbal fiat of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer according 
to his view of the exigencies of the mo 
ment. He, therefore, objected to the um. 
authorized interference of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the funds of the 
savings banks on any pretence whatever, 
Under the present system the savings 
banks were managed by the country gen. 
tlemen of England, by the clergy of all 
persuasions, and by the respectable middle 
classes, who give up their time willingly 
for the benefit of their humbler nei 

bours, and from whom, without any fault 
that could be proved, these useful duties 
were now to be withdrawn and transferred 
to the hands of the servants of Govern. 
ment. What would happen in case diffi. 
culties were again to occur, such as those 
cases in which good and generous men had 
put their hands deep into their own pockets 
in order that the depositors might not 
suffer? In one at Hertford, where a de 
ficiency amounting to £10,000 was diseo- 
vered, Lord Salisbury, the late Lord Cow- 
per, Lord Melbourne, and their fellow-ma- 
nagers agreed to subscribe £1,000 each 
for the purpose of making good the amount 
of deficiency ; but, reflecting that one of 
their number was a clergyman, not in af- 
fluent circumstances, in addition to their 
individual contributions, one tenth each, 
they divided the odd thousand pounds 
among them, and subscribed the clergy- 
man’s share in addition to their own con- 
tributions. Such was the spirit whieh 
the Bill now proposed as about to crush. 
He, therefore, denied the expediency of 
change, on the ground that it would affect 
the welfare of the savings banks, and that 
it was an attempt to effect without neces 
sity a great Government centralization. He 
objected also on constitutional principles, 
as tending to free the financial Minister 
from his just dependence on Parliament, 
and placing large sums of charity funds at 
his disposal. The only comfort which he 
had derived from the speech of the noble 
Lord who moved the second reading was 
his assurance that the measure was to be 
of an experimental character. He should 
not trouble their Lordships to go to & 
division ; but, awaiting the result of that 
experiment, next year he should take the 
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jiberty of moving for a Committee of in- 
wiry into the whole subject, to compare 
the working of the new system with that 
which for nearly a half century had been 
the glory of England and had served as a 
model to the whole of Kurope. 

Lorv REDESDALE did not rise to op- 

the second reading of the Bill; but he 
wisbed to point out that under the system 
which it proposed to establish there would 
be no opportunity of comparing the depo- 
sitors’ books and the ledgers, according 
to the practice in existing savings banks; 
and he feared that owing to this and other 
difficulties the accounts would soon get into 
astate of confusion, extrication from which 
ould be almost impossible. He also called 
attention to the 10th Clause, authorizing 
the transfer of deposits from existing banks 
to post-office banks, or vice versd, but re- 
quiring the signature of two trustees to 
each transaction. This clause would en- 
tail so much trouble upon trustees of sav- 
ings banks as to render persons unwilling 
toaccept that office; and as it was entirely 
unnecessary—because its object could be 
fected by the depositor drawing his mo- 
ney out of one bank and paying it into the 
other—he recommended that it should be 
omitted from the Bill. This scheme was 
sid to be an experiment, and in his opi- 
tion it was one which had better be tried 
fortwo or three years in certain localities 
oly, before it was extended to the whole 
kingdom; otherwise, he was afraid that it 
would produce much disappointment to the 
public, and a great loss to the nation. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
from his own experience as to the Money- 
Order Offices, when filling the office of 
Postmaster General, was of opinion that 
the new system would cause inconvenience, 
md would very materially interfere with 
the Post Office in the performance of its 
proper functions. In regard to money- 
orders, that was not a purpose for which 
the department was properly intended, and 
the performance of which had only been 
wdertaken under great pressure. He did 
wot believe that as yet any correct esti- 
mate had been made as to the probable 
results of the measure. He did not think 
this could be looked upon as a mere ex- 
petiment, hecause he did not see the pos- 
tibility of the Government stopping short, 
wless the system should prove at once to 
bea complete failure, which he did not ap- 
pehend. It might be quite right that the 
fovernment should provide the labouring 

the opportunity of investing their 
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money ; but it ought to have been stated 
exactly what was proposed to be done to 
effect this, and how the money deposited 
was to be invested. He trusted that be- 
fore the Bill passed the information which 
had been asked for would be given to their 
Lordships. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
as to the danger of allowing the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to use the savings banks’ 
money in the way he thought most ad- 
vantageous to the public interest, it was 
an objection against the present state of 
things, and did not, therefore, constitute a 
special objection against the new system. 
It was a power which had been used, he 
believed, very much for the public good 
by the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle), when 
he occupied the office of Chancellor of the 


Exchequer; and when the expediency of 


entrusting such a power to Ministers was 
at that time challenged, the noble Lord 
defended it with his usual ability, and 
urged that it was a power that should be 
given, and, indeed, could not be entrusted 
to any other person than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Now, however, the noble 
Lord gave the same principle his strongeet 
condemnation. As to the objection against 
removing the management of the deposi- 
tors’ money from the trustees of the sa- 
vings banks, he willingly admitted that in 
some instances trustees had generously 
made up deficiencies out of their own 
pockets; but he thought that depositors 
ought not to be left to the accidental 
generosity of any one; and one object of 
the Bill was to provide them with legal 
security for their money. In answer to 
the objection on the subject of expense, it 
was confidently hoped that the Post Office 
Savings Banks would not lead to any 
charge upon the Revenue. It was con- 
templated by the Government in intro- 
ducing this Bill that, looking to the low 
rate of interest they gave—namely, £2 10s. 
per cent, and comparing it with the mar- 
ket rate, there would be left ample means 
of defray:ng all the expenses of this es- 
tablishment, inasmuch as the existing sa- 
vings banks, which gave a much larger 
rate of interest, contrived to defray all their 
expenses. ‘The experience they had had 
in respect of the money-orders issued by 
the Post Office afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of judging how far its machine 

was suitable for the new purposes to whic 

it was now proposed to apply it. The 
money-order branch of the Post Office was, 
in fact, a bank of transmission, and the 
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savings bank would simply be a bank of 
transmission and. detention—there would 
be only ore additional duty imposed upon 
it. It had been said that the Post Office 
could not undertake the duties of a sa- 
vings bank, as the transactions would be 
so numerous as to overwhelm any public 
department. Now, the amount of de- 
posits in the savings banks in 1851 was 
£16,250,000, but in the money-order office 
in the same year the transactions amounted 
to £26,506,000. Then as to the compara- 
tive security, the loss in respect of post- 
office orders had, out of transactions 
amounting to £350,000,000, only been 
£5,696, and of that sum £5,000 was 
prior to 1851, and mainly in respect of 
two branches, namely, Jersey and Barnet; 
and during the last ten years the loss had 
only been about £900. The loss at Jersey 
arose from the money being transmitted in 
mercantile bills, a practice since prohibited. 
They had reason to believe the proposed 
savings bank business would be carried on 
with equal security to the public, facility 
to the depositors, and without imposing 
auy expenses on the State, inasmuch, as 
from the transactions connected with the 
money orders they had derived a profit, 
and the public had not paid sixpence to- 
wards the maintenance of that branch of 
the Post Office. His noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Colchester) had said something as 
to the remuneration to be given to the 
officials, and expressed a doubt whether it 
would be good enough to secure persons of 
a sufficiently high character and ability to 
fit them to conduct the necessary opera- 
tions; all he could say was, that if the 
present officials were competent to conduct 
the money-order business, which they had 
done with great ability and fidelity, he 
saw no reason why they should not per- 
form the duties in connection with these 
proposed savings banks. All the business 
of keeping the accounts was to be done 
at the central office in London, and the 
duties imposed on the postmasters was 
simply that of receiving and transmitting 
the money, for which service he thought 
the remuneration proposed to be given 
was quite sufficient. 

After a few words from Lord Cotcuzs- 
TER and Lord Monreaatz in explanation 

On Question agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 22, 1861. 


Minvutes.]—New Writ Issuzep.—For B. 
v. Major Lachlan Duff Gordon Duff, Chiltern, 
Hundreds. 

Pustic Bitts,—1° Dwelling forWorking Classes; 
Combination of Parishes Dissolution (Seo. 
land.) 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, te 
believed that an erroneous impression 
vailed in some quarters that the Marri 
Law Amendment Bill, of which he moved 
the second reading on Wednesday last, 
was lost in consequence of the adoption of 
the Amendment proposed by the hon, 
Member for Northamptonshire, North (Mr, 
Hunt), he would, therefore, beg to ask Mr, 
Speaker, in what way he could proceed 
with that measure so as to act with the 
greatest respect to the decision at whith 
the House had arrived, and without avail- 
ing himself of any technical advan 
which the forms of the House might 
thought to give him ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the order for the 
second reading of the Marriage Law 
Amendment Bill the House declined to 
read the Bill a second time, and passed 4 
Resolution to the effect that any measure 
having for its object the placing of the 
Law of Marriage, in regard to the prohi- 
bited degrees, on a different footing in dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom would 
be highly inconvenient. That Resolution 
does not dispose of the Marriage Lav 
Amendment Bill, and it is competent to 
the hon. Gentleman to ask the House to 
name another day for the second reading 
of the Bill. Iam not quite sure whether 
the hon. Member’s question did not go 
further, and whether he did not ask me 
what course he could pursue, observing dae 
respect for the decision of the House. If 
that question was addressed to me, I should 
say that the most direct way of making 
his Bill conformable to the opinion of the 
House as expressed in the Resolution of 
Wednesday, would be to withdraw the Bill 
and to re-introduce it in such an amended 
shape as might mako it in harmony 
that expressed opinion. 

























AMALGAMATION OF THE ARMY IN 
INDIA,—QUESTION, 


Mr, BENTINCK said, he rose to ak 
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said, he 
sion pre- 





River Gambia— 


ihe Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has any objection to lay before the | 
House Copies of the Orders or Communi- 
ations sent or made by him to the Go-| 
yernor General for carrying out the amal- | 
ation of the Royal and Local Armies, | 
and for giving effect to Her Majesty’s | 
Warrant for the formation of a Staff Corps | 
for India, dated January 16, 1861, to- 
er with Copies of all Dissents and opi- | 
pions recorded on that measure by Mem- 
bers of the Council of India in January, 
861 ? 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, it would 
not be expedient at present to produce the 
communications he had made to the Go- 
yernor General with respect to carrying out 
the amalgamation of the Royal and Local 
Armies, The Governor General had power, 
in concert with the Commander-in-Chief, 
tomodify the etails of the measures con- 
tained in the communications from Eng- 
land, and it was desirable that those mea- 
sures should not be announced until they 
had assumed that authentic shape in which 
they would stand after receiving the cor- 
rections which the Governor General was 
empowered to make. He should then, 
however, have no objection to produce all 
the papers on the subject. . 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to know what was the object of the 
Committee now sitting in Caleutta on the 
amalgamation scheme—whether it was for 
settling the details or for the purpose of 
introducing modifications. If the latter, 
would the modifications be sent home for 
the approbation of the Government before 
being adopted in India ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he did not 
quite understand the necessity for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee at all, but the 
Governor General had appointed a number 
of officers for the purpose of looking into 
the details of the scheme, and ascertaining 
the wishes of their brother officers upon 
certain points. He hoped this inquiry 
would not lead to any great delay. The 
Governor General had power to modify the 
scheme, and to carry it into effect without 
waiting for the approbation of the Govern- 
ment in England. 

Captain JERVIS said, he wished to 
inquire when the Calcutta Committee were 
likely to make their Report, and whether 
their Report, when made, would be pub- 
lished ? 


Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
no information upon these points. He 
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only knew that a Committee had been ap- 
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pointed, and that they had already made 
one Report. 


THE SLAVE TRADE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the Conference of 
the Ambassadors and Ministers of the 
Courts of France, the United States, Spain, 
Portugal, and Brazil, which in his Cireu- 
lar Despatch to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
at these Courts, dated 11th February, 1860, 
he proposed should be held in London in 
the months of May or June of that year, 
to consider what measures can be taken to 
check the inerease of the Slave Trade and 
finally provide for its total abolition, was 
held, and if not held in consequence of the 
refusal to attend such Conference by any 
of the above-mentioned Powers, whether 
he has any objection to state which Powers 
so refused, and on what reasons they based 
their refusal ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was understood 
to state, in reply, that the Power which re- 
fused to attend the proposed Conference 
was the United States, and that in conse- 
quence of that refusal it was not thought 
expedient to proceed further in the matter. 
The Papers would be laid on the Table in 
a few days, and the House would then see 
the reasons upon which the Government of 
the United States based their refusal, as 
well as the precise answer which was given 
to them. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GORE LANGTON said, he wished 
toask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he can explain the cause of the 
delay in the publication of the Report of 
the Commission on Submarine Telegraph 
Cables, which he stated, in answer to a 
question on the same subject on the 25th 
of February, would be ready for issue in a 
short time ? . 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON stated, that th 
Report of the Commission on Submarine 
Telegraph Cables was delayed for the re- 
vision of the Appendix, which contained 
some papers by the scientific members of 
the Commissioa. 


RIVER GAMBIA,—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUXTON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, What the object was of the recent 
expedition from Gambia against a neigh- 
bouring Chief ; whether the expedition was 
authorized by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, if not, whether it has their approval ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Chief referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman was the head of the most power- 
ful Mahommedan tribe on the Gambia, and 
during the last two years had given great 
cause of complaint, having been in the 
habit of plundering both natives and Eu- 
ropeans very much at his pleasure. Six 
months ago an officer was sent by the Go- 
vernment of Gambia to the Court of this 
Chief for the purpose of obtaining redress 
for the sufferers. That gentleman was dis- 
missed with marks of personal disrespect 
Thereupon the Governor proceeded, with 
the approbation of the Home Government, 
to blockade the port belonging to the Chief 
with the view of bringing him to terms ; 
but that blockade, though persisted in for 
some months, did not produce the slightest 
effect. At last, in January, the force at 
Gambia was increased by the presence of 
a man-of-war, and by the arrival of West 
India reliefs, and advantage was taken of 
that circumstance to organize an expedi- 
tion against the offending Chief. That 
expedition invaded his territory; it was 
conducted with great gallantry and success 
against an obstinate resistance ; and, after 
a few day’s warfare, it ended in bringing 
the Chief to terms and inducing him to 
sign a Treaty with the Government at 
Gambia, making some reparation for the 
robberies he had committed, and binding 
himself to keep the peace for the future. 
The instructions given to the Governors on 
African stations were, that they should 
not engage in any considerable expedition 
without the consent of the Home Govern- 
ment; but in the present case it appeared 
to the Government that the object in view 
was @ proper one, that the expedition had 
been admirably carried out, that the cir- 
cumstances which enabled the Governor to 
organize it might not have occurred again, 
and that all his proceedings in the matter 
were deserving of approbation. 


















THE LACE MANUFACTURE. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
during the present Session any measure to 
Mr. Buxton 
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carry out the Recommendations of Mf, 
Tremenheere, contained in his Report on 
“‘The expediency of subjecting the Lace 
Manufacture to the regulations of the Fae. 
tory Acts ?”’ 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, the Re 
port to which the noble Lord has referred 
has been for some time on the Table, and 
I was in hopes that before the Government 
was asked whether it was their intention 
to legislate on the subject, there might 
have been some expression of opinion in 
this House, or that I should have received 
some communication from the trade and 
others interested in the question with re. 
gard to the recommendations of Mr. T're. 
menheere. However, that has not been 
the case. As far as I am able to form a 
judgment on a rather technical question, 
I am favourable to the recommendations 
in the Report of Mr. Tremenhecre ; and 
I shall be prepared to introduce a Bill 
during the present Session founded on 
them. I will lay the measure on the 
Table, and will then see how far it meets 
the views ef the House. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN.—QUESTION, 

Viscount RAYNHAM said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in order to extend the useful em- 
ployment of Women, it would, in his opi- 
nion, be advisable to levy a Tax upon all 
Men employed in Linendrapers’ and other 
shops of that description ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER: Sir, I do not at all keep out of 
sight the fact that the distribution of em- 
ployment between men and women is one 
of the most important of all social ques- 
tions, especially as measures have been 
taken—unfortunately, as I think—by some 
portions of the operative classes to keep 
women out of their fair share of employ- 
ment. But, although I hold that opinion 
very strongly, and think the matter to 
which my noble Friend refers a very im- 
portant one, I do not think his proposal to 
use taxation as an instrument to determine 
the question should be adopted. 


CASE OF HENRY DENHAM. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount RAYNHAM said, he would 
now beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If Henry Denham, 
who was convicted at the Central Criminal 
Court in 1850 of a garotte robbery, and 
sentenced to twenty years’ transportation, 
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jg the man who, under the name of Charles SUGAR AND HOPS.— QUESTION. 
Turner, alias Llenry Miller, alias Henry Mr. DODSON said, he would beg to 
Denham, was convicted at the Lambeth ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
Police Court on the 4th inst. of being found loss he estimates would ensue to the Re- 
lurking about with intent to commit a bur- | venue of the financial year 1861-2 if the 
y and of violently assaulting a police- Duties on Sugar were renewed, from the 
constable, and was sentenced to imprison- Ist of J uly next, at the rates at which they 
ment for four months; and, if so, under | stood in September, 1854, under the Act 
what circumstances the said Henry Den- of the 17 & 18 Vict. c, 29, instead of at 
ham was at that time at liberty; and, if the rates at which they now stand ; and 
under a letter of license, whether it is the whether he will state at what amount he 
intention of the Secretary of State to with- | estimates the Revenue to be derived from 
draw such letter ? the Excise Duty on the growing crop of 
SinGEORGE LEWIS: Sir, in answer | Hops and from the Customs’ Duty upon 
to the question of the noble Lord I have to Hops in the current financial year ? 
state that the license given to the convict | Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
has been revoked. QUER: Sir, I hope my hon. Friend will 
not think it any want of courtesy on my 
part if I state, in answering questions of 
so unusual a description, that it is not the 
ordinary practice, unless in the case of arti- 
cles of a very peculiar nature, for the 
» mH House to desire to be informed of the esti- 
take with reference to the condition of| nated amount of revenue that each taxable 
Pauper Children in Workhouses, as stated | article will yield during the year, and a 
in the Report of the Commissioners on) oo] deal of inconvenience would result 


Education £ from any cl f ice in tl - 
y change of practice in that re 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS was understood spect. I will only say that the estimate 


aan to say that the Report had only jast been | fo, hops is taken, as in Customs and Ex- 
He distributed to the Board over which he pre- | cise generally, upon the supposition of a 
re Du sided. The subject to whieh it referred | moderate crop, not on the supposition of a 
fulem- § was under the consideration of the depart- | total failure like last year, With respect 
his a ment, and probably would be inquired Int | to the loss that would ensue from a redue- 
oe by the Select Committee now sitting oN | tion of the duty on sugar from the Ist of 
id ot e Poor Law. July next, I do not like to give an esti- 
X CHE. mate for that, because it would imply that 

out of DRAWBACK ON PAPER. the Government had proposed such a mea- 
pry QUESTION, sure. But, most certainly, if they had 


pel Sin MORTON PETO said, he wished proposed any measure relating to the duties 

| ques-  toask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If - es it would not have becn a pany 

it is contemplated to allow the Drawback tion of duty to take effect on the Ist o 

af Daty on Paper, as proposed last July. Generally speaking, without pre- 

Sesion ? tending to sive ong 7 ar gage I 

THE CILANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- may state that the loss wou e€ irom 

QUER said, it was the intention of the £1,000,000 to £1,250,000 for the first 

financial year in which the reduction might 
take place. 


uestion, PAUPER CHILDREN.—QUESTION. 

dations B -viscourr RAYNHAM said, he would 
"s 4 tlso beg to ask the President of the Poor 
ded on 
on the 
t meets 


law Board, What steps he proposes to 


tter to Government to adopt as nearly as might be 

ery im- § the same regulations with respect to the 

osal to ff drawback of duty on paper as those con- 
tained in the Bill of last Session—that was AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 
to say, that there was to be a partial draw- QUESTION. 
back at the rate of a penny a pound, upon| _ Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
all paper in stock up to a certain day, and Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
that the whole of the drawback was to be | ment, Whether, considering the deficiency 
allowed on paper made subsequently to of the last Harvest, and the importance of « 
that day. He would very shortly be able to definite information on the home supply 
state what that day was to be ; but the prin- of corn, Her Majesty’s Government will 
tipal and the general substance of the ar- endeavour to ascertain, with as much ac~ 
rangement would be as nearly as possible | curacy as possible, the acreage under the 
the same as those that were embodied in | Various agricultural crops in Great Britain 
the Bill of last Session. for the present year ? 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 


question of agricultural statistics must be 
regarded, to a great extent, as a question 
of expense, and the course he would be 
prepared to pursue upon that subject would 
depend very much upon the machinery 
which was to be employed for collecting 
those statistics. His hon. Friend had pri- 
vately informed him that the machinery he 
wished to make use of was the County 
Police in England, just as the constabu- 
lary were employed for a similar purpose 
in Ireland. But there was this difference 
between these two forces, that the latter 
body were paid entirely out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and were under the control of 
the Government, while the English County 
Police were entirely under the control of 
the County Justices. He confessed that it 
seemed to him there was a good deal of 
spare time at the disposal of the County 
Police, which might, if the Magistrates at 
the different Quarter Sessions were so 
minded, be employed in- collecting infor- 
mation of that description; and the course, 
therefore, which he was ready to take was 
to address a letter to the magistrates at 
the different Quarter Sessions asking them 
whether in their opinion it would be de- 
sirable that the County Police should be 
made use of for that purpose. The statis- 
ties he proposed to collect would not ex- 
tend to stock or to the amount of the dif- 
ferent kinds of produce, and would be con- 
fined to the acreage under the different 
species of crops. 

Mr. CAIRD said, that in consequence 
of the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
he would withdraw the notice which stood 
in his name for Friday next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


In answer to Colonel Frencu, 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM stated that the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Business of the House had been laid on 
the Table on Friday last. It was now in 
the hands of the printer, and he hoped 
and believed that on Wednesday morning 
the Report and Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, with tle evidence, would be in 
* the hands of the Members. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER.—QUESTION., 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 

wished to ask the hon. Gentleman the 
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Under Seeretary for the Colonies, Whether 
any correspondence has passed betweea 
the Government of South Australia and 
the Colonial Office upon the subject of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
and if so, whether he is prepared to lay 
it on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUR 
said, that a Bill for legalizing marriagg 
with a deceased wife’s sister, or rather 
two Bills in succession, had been sent from 
South Australia to the Colonial Office ig 
order that it might receive the Royal 
Assent. It had remained there two or 
three years waiting for the decision of the 
House of Lords in the case of ‘ Brook 
». Brook.” If the result of that decision 
had been to make a South Australian 
marriage legal in England he had no 
doubt that the Royal Assent would have 
been given to that measure. But as the 
result of that decision had been of a con 
trary kind his noble Friend at the head 
of the Colonial Office had thought it right 
to advise the Crown not to sanction the 
Bill passed by the South Australian Le: 
gislature. He had only to add that there 
would be no objection to lay before the 
House any correspondence that had passed 
upon the subject. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER moved the Order of the Day for 
going into Committee of Ways and Means. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. T. BARING: Sir, it is generally 
understood that the night a Budget is pro- 
duced is not the best time for discussing 
its merits or defects. Of course, the Com- 
mittee must be taken in a great measure 
by surprise. Much of the information 80 
given could be previously known only to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
facts must be assumed, many calculations 
require to be examined, and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that a week ago the 
discussion which took place in this House 
was confined to substitutes for the te 
missions proposed by the right hon. Gen 
tleman. But when the character of the 
scheme is considered it must be seen that 
there is some necessity for discussing its 
general nature and principles. I wish to 
explain why I now venture to address the 
House instead of waiting till we get into 





Mr. Caird 
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Gommittee. In Committee it is usual to| tended policy. I need not, therefore, 
confine our observations to the particular advert to the Commercial Treaty with 
Resolution before us, but, as the right hon. | France—that is an accomplished fact, and 
Gentleman says it is his intention to com-| I heartily join, as I think we must all do, 

ise all his financial proposals in one sole | with the right hon. Gentleman in trusting 
and entire measure, he seems to invite, if that it may be successful in promoting the 
not to require, us to deal with them as a| mutual interests of the two countries, and 


whole. I must apologize to the House | 
for venturing to occupy its time, but there | 
jssuch general interest felt in the state of 
our financial concerns that, humble as I 
am, 1 may be permitted to express opinions 
which may be quite erroneous, but which | 
I sincerely entertuin. I am happy also | 
that we live at a time when experience 
has shown that a Budget may be modified 
or rejected without any change in the 
position of the Ministry. I am glad that 
we have seen Budgets withdrawn and 
fresh ones introduced. We have seen 
taxes remitted, or taxes the remission of 
which, when proposed, has been refused, 
without having any effect upon the Ca- 
binet. In fact, a change of the Budget 
does not involve a change of Ministry, 
and I rejoice that it is so, because I think 
itwould be most unpardonable obstinacy | 
on the part of public men to adhere to 
the terms of a Budget which was opposed 
to the wishes and feelings of Parliament. 
It would be unfortunate for the free exer- 
cise of the judgment of this House if the 
rejection of any portion of a Budget were to 
be construed int» a vote of want of con- 
fidence. For myself, I beg sincerely to dis- 
claim any intention to convey such a censure 
in the course I am now taking. It is de- 
sirable that the House and the country 
should perfectly understand not only our 
present one | position, but our financial 
prospects; and although I am aware that 
tam not competent to throw light on this 
important subject, yet I think the dis- 
cussion which I have ventured to initiate 
may enable us to ascertain not only what 
ate the views of the Government, but 
what are the views of hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides. 

I assure the House I have not the pre- 
sumption to attempt to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman through all the state- 
ments and illustrations contained in his 
most able speech. I am not about to 
weary the House with a reference to many 
of the topics on which he touched, even 





ilthough I may not agree with them. 
Neither is it my wish to revert to past le- 
fislation. My real object is to state my 


‘pinion as to our present position and the | 


Wisdom of the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 


in removing any feelings of jealousy or 
animosity which may at present exist 
between them. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman himself said the treaty was 
a one-sided instrument he really acknow- 
ledged the objection which was enter- 
tained to it on this side of the House, in 
addition to the objection founded on the 
loss of revenue it would entail, Nor is it 
necessary for me to enter into any minute 
calculation as to the injury sustained by 
the Exchequer last year, as compared with 
the year preceding, on account of the one 
being leap-year and the other having two 
Sundays instead of one. In the first 
place, we all know that, as regards one 
great source of revenue—the income tax 
—an ordinary year yields as much income 
as a leap-year; and, again, it must not be 
thought that the consumption of articles 
contributing to our Customs or Excise lies 
dormant during the Sundays. If it were 
otherwise, what a godsend the abolition of 
Sundays would be to the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman says every day 
brings £100,000 to, the revenue; so that, 
if there were no Sundays, according to 
this calculation, you would gain a total 
sum of £5,200,000 per annum. But 
you can hardly rely on that reason as an 
explanation of the deficiency. The right 
hon. Gentleman ascribed the increased im- 
portation of butter, cheese, and similar 
commodities to the removal of duties; but 
I think it was due to a much sadder cause 
—namely, the failure in the production of 
the articles of food required by the people 
of this country. I will not enter into the 
question whether great importations are 
always a test of national prosperity; nor, 
although, no doubt, when we import gold, 
that gold must be paid for in our exports, 
whether the exportation of our home trea- 
sure to meet a sudden demand, and the 
monetary difficulty consequent upon it, is 
not in reality a national calamity. I only 
wish to state, with every deference to those 
from whom I differ, my conviction that the 
provision which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposes 
to make for the future is neither safe, wise, 
nor politic. 1 ask what was our position 
at the termination of the last financial 
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year? The right hon. Gentleman stated 
the deficiency at £2,271,000, part of which 
he said belonged to a previous year, al- 
though it had all still to be paid for; and 
he told us that it was very gratifying the 
result was such as it was. No doubt the 
ease might have been worse; but I confess 
that, although authorized by Parliament, 
the mode in which the deficiency was met 
is not satisfactory to my mind. It was 
met by the absorption to a great extent of 
our available means for future purposes, 
and by an increase of the National Debt, 
besides the continuance of the floating 
debt consequent upon the renewal of ex- 
chequer bonds which had been promised 
to be paid off. All this was done by the 
sanction of Parliament, and I do not cen- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman in any way 
for the course he pursued; but I wish to 
explain that, if adopted as a permanent 
measure for meeting our permanent wants, 
it is neither satisfactory nor safe. The 
uestion is whether with that absorption 
and that addition to the National Debt, is 
it wise to have recourse to a remission of 
taxation of a character that cannot restore 
and recuperate itself, and which cannot be 
reimposed in case of need by any future 
Ministry? I say, then, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have been warned that the 
right course for them to follow was to re- 
tain taxation to such an extent as would 
secure us against every exigency, and to 
reduce or remove only that portion of our 
taxation which by increased consumption 
and the augmented resources of the coun- 
try might be restored to the amount re- 
quired by the public service. If there 
ever was a moment when prudence would 
dictate a cautious policy to Parliament, 
looking to our foreign relations, looking to 
our home concerns, to the state of our 
trade, and the uncertainty of the future, 
I may be bold enough to say that now is 
the time when over caution would be a 
virtue and rashness a grievous vice. But, 
assuming that we have perfect peace both 
at home and abroad, and a good harvest 
next autumn, let us consider what are the 
wants of the country, and what the means 
by which it is proposed to meet them. 
Our whole expenditure, we are told, is 
estimated at £69,900,000 for the year. 
Now, that, I have no doubt, has been 
fixed as the maximum point it can reach, 
because the Budget shows that we ought 
to be insured against any fresh demand of 
money. I do not believe the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would propose to remit 
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the duties which he proposes to take off 
if he did not feel confident that under no 
circumstances whatever could he have to 
call upon this House for further grants of 
money. SoI take that for granted. There 
are two items which strike me as a little 
doubtful. I speak with diffidence upon 
such a point, but, if I am not mistaken, 
our naval affairs are in a state of trangi- 
tion. There are changes being adopted 
in the form of construction and arming of 
ships which must be very costly in their 
nature. I will not say much about the 
money for fortifications, but the right hon, 
Gentleman must recollect, although he did 
not mention it in his speech, that the in. 
terest upon the annuities granted for that 
purpose, in proportion as the money is ex- 
pended, must increase the charges upon 
the country. Those are two items which 
are not, perhaps, of excceding importance, 
but still they are matters which suggest 
doubts as to the future expenditure of the 
country. The total revenue is put at 
£71,823,000, giving an apparent surplus 
of £1,900,000. Supposing that all is 
prosperity and sunshine in this country 
during the next year, I do not believe— 
although I speak without authority upon 
that point—I do not believe that the es- 
timates of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the produce of the Customs and Excise 
are at all exaggerated. But will he tell us 
that there may not be such circumstances 
in this country, such as a failure in the 
coming crops, such a cessation of de- 
mand, such a stagnation of trade in the 
manufacturing districts, and loss in the 
agricultural districts, as may materially 
diminish the revenue of this country? I 
do not make any charge against the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he is aware how 
£600,000 disappeared last year from a 
failure in the crop of hops and of malt. 
One may be permitted to say that nothing 
can be more dangerous than to reckon 
upon everything being ina state of perfect 
prosperity when we know how much a 
partial adversity will cost us. There is 
another item which appears to me of a 
doubtful character—the £750,000 which 
the right hon. Gentleman expects to re- 
ceive from China. There is the credit of 
£800,000 of last year, which is, I suppose, 
to be provided out of balances in the Ex- 
chequer or by Exchequer Bonds. Then 
on the other side we have this £750,000. 
I cannot help thinking it would be rather 
the wiser course to await the certainty of 
such a payment before we proceeded to 
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dispose of it. The right hon. Gentleman 
calculates upon a surplus of £400,000, but 
if this £750,000 is not paid that surplus 
will be turned into a deficiency of more 
than £300,000. Once it is in our Ex- 
uer, we can do what we like with it; 
but, looking at the uncertainty of events in 
China, unless I had been assured by the 
right hon. Gentleman that the whole cost 
of the China war will be met by tho sums 
already voted, I should have said, ‘‘ Let 
us wait awhile. The balance is not yet 
struck, and we may be called upon to pay 
a good deal more than we at present ex- 
.’ We are told we are to have the 
£750,000 clear, but I do not clearly un- 
derstand that point. The noble Lord op- 
posite told us that the amount which had 
already been received from the Chinese 
Government was £250,000. We must re- 
member that of the 8,000,000 taels which 
the Chinese Government has engaged to 
pay, about £650,000 is applicable in the 
first instance to the payment of claims of 
British merchants. If only £250,000 has 
been received, there is still £400,000 to 
pay before the British Exchequer can get 
a single penny. Now is China such a 
speedy paymaster ; can she pay so rapidly? 
I doubt it. In the Earl of Elgin’s de- 
spatch of October 25th he says that to 
obtain a large indemnity is simply im- | 
possible, and then he goes on to say that it _ 
will be necessary to take 40 per cent of 
the gross Customs’ revenue of China for } 
about four years in order to provide pay- 
ment of the indemnities already claimed by ( 
Baron Gros and himself. We may there- 
fore calculate npon considerable uncertainty 
in the transmission of money from China 
to the British Exchequer. Upon those 
considerations I, for one, would rather 
say, ‘‘Let us pause in our remission of 
taxation, or at least let us pause before we 
remit any duty which is not of a character 
to be revived if once remitted.” I believe 
that after all it is for the interests of the 
country and the promotion of real economy | 
that the Government should not be a necdy | 
Government, and should not be compelled 
to borrow, nor to have recourse to any 
shifts upon the occurrence of exigencies. 
The right hon. Gentleman has estimated | 
that he has £1,900,000 to dispose of, and 
he does so by taking off 1d. from the in- 
come tax for three-quarters of the year, 
and remitting the paper duties from 
October the Ist, or half a year’s loss to 
revenue, But for next year he gives up 
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in reality the whole of these duties; he 
gives up £1,100,000 of income tax and 
£1,300,000 of paper duties, making to- 
gether £2,400,000. Upon the Ist of May 
1862, there will be another £1,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bonds falling due, which ought 
to be paid, and which a promise had been 
given should be paid. Thus there will be 
next year a deficiency of £3,400,000 to be 
made good, and, unless it can be shown 
to the House that there will be a great 
reduction in our expenditure, I say it 
would be unwise to assent to such a 
sweeping reduction of our income. Now 
upon what grounds can we expect a large 
reduction of expenditure? I should be 
very happy to support any prudent mea- 
sures of economy, but when it comes to a 
question of econemising in what is ne- 
cessary for the safety of the country, or for 
the maintenance of our good faith, I doubt 
whether this House or the country would 
assent to any reduction. We all hope 
there may be no wars in Europe; but can 
we be sure of it? We all trust that if 
war does break out, we may be exempted 
from it; but are there not in such cases 
measures of precaution, measures which 
good faith and honour require us to take, 
which may entail large expenditure? 
And how could we meet that expenditure 
with our present financial prospects? We 
are about to take off duties which produce 
£1,300,000 a year, and which, when once 
remitted, can never be renewed. If the 
same wants which occurred last year 
should arise in the next year, we shall not 
only have to restore the penny of the in- 
come tax we are now about to remit, but 
we must add another penny to replace the 
void caused by the remiss‘on of the paper 
duties. We must again have recourse to 
an inerease of direct taxation, and what- 
ever may be the comparative merits of di- 
rect and indirect taxation, it must be 
borne in mind that direct taxation might 
be pushed to such an extent as to become 
not only unpopular but impossible. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the differ- 
ence between 1853, also a year of bad 
harvest, and 1860 was of a very striking 
character. I do not profess to be able to 
explain that difference, but I cannot help 
recollecting that in 1853 the income tax 
was 7d. in the pound, and in 1860 it was 
10d., with a forced collection of an extra 
payment in that year. There is no doubt 
that direct taxation carried beyond its 
ordinary limits presses on the power of 
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consumption. And there is another case in 
int. The House will recollect that the 
income tax during the war was 16d. ; and 
by a Vote of this House it was in April, 
1857, reduced to 9d. The year 1857 
was a most calamitous year for all the in- 
terests of the country. Money was at one 
time at 10 percent, and yet I believe the 
revenue from all other sources was won- 
derfully increased. So when you remove 
duties on consumption you may, in re- 
placing it by direct taxation, defeat your 
own intention, We do not take into ac- 
count the probabilities of war; we do not 
want to go to war with any country, end 
I hope no country wishes to go to war 
with us. But it behoves us to consider 
that if we stand badly for a time of peace, 
what would be our condition in a time of 
war. The operation of a bad harvest has 
already diminished the revenue. Trade 
has been greatly affected by the recent 
events in India, which have diminished 
the means of consuming our manufactures 
in that empire. The Levant trade, from 
similar causes, is also much circumscribed. 
Our trade with the United States has been 
disorganized, and, to a great extent, 
stopped by what has occurred in America. 
Only look at the returns of the two last 
months, and see to what an extent our 
manufacturing interests have been affect- 
ed by these events. If the disorganization 
continues you cannot expect to see pros- 
perity and employment revive in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, additions made to 
the annual savings and wealth of the 
people, or a great increase of revenue. 
There were difficulties with regard to Tur- 
key as well as the United States, and no 
one can say there was a present prospect 
of their being overcome. If they are not, 
what will be the prospects of next years’ 
trade no one can tell; what are the pros- 
ects of the next harvest no one knows. 
ut with such prospects before us no wise 
man would adopt measures which might 
lead him to a deficient revenue. I should 
for myself be glad to see a portion of the 
income tax taken off, and the paper duties 
left as they are. Without touching on 
the constitutional question I think the 
decision in “another place” last year was 
a godsend to the Exchequer. Had the 
paper duty been given up, your difficulties, 
which are great enough now, would have 
been increased by the loss of a million. 
But what do you say now? You say you 
are quite safe; that you have a large sur- 
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plus, and that you may give up the 
duty. But if you do give it up, reco 


that you cannot put it on again. And 
why do you give it up? Is it that the 
duty is oppressive ? admit that there 
are inconveniences in every Excise tax 
that is an interference with manufacture, 
But what are the tests of a duty that js 
oppressive? Either that the revenue de. 
rived from it is diminishing or that jt 
does not keep pace with an increase in 
other branches. But I have here a Re- 
turn of the amount derived from the paper 
duty, which was made in “ another place.” 
It is for the three years 1858-59-60, and 
it shows that in 1858 the amount was 
£1,200,000; in 1859 it was £1,258,000; 
and in 1860 £1,331,000. No one can 
say that an increasing tax is a tax that is 
pressing on the resources of the country. 
ut it is said the House of Commons has 
declared this tax to be inexpedient, and has 
promised to take it off; and that nothing 
releases us from the obligation to remove 
it when we think we can remove it fairly, 
But let me ask the House haye there been 
no other pledges given? Has this House 
made no other promises? I believe that 
on financial measures this House has given 
pledge after pledge, and made promise 
after promise; and that not by Resolu- 
tions only, but by formal Acts of Parlia- 
ment. An Act was passed for the gradual 
reduction and removal of the income tax; 
where isthe tax now? An Act was pass- 
ed for the reduction of the war duty on 
tea and sugar; where is it now? An Act 
was passed creating a Sinking Fund for 
the reduction of the Debt; where is the 
Sinking Fund? An Act was passed for 
the payment of the Exchequer Bonds, but 
where is the money to do so? ‘There 
have been no end of promises. DoI 
blame Ministers and Governments for not 
adhering to these Resolutions? No; be- 
cause my conviction is that the great 
pledge, resolution, and promise this House 
has made is to keep faith with the public 
creditor, and provide the means of carry- 
ing on the public service with the least 
pressure on the resources, means, and com- 
forts of the people. That promise we 
must keep, and as long as we adhere to 
this we may dispense with Resolutions 
for the removal of a particular tax. 4 
House is not bound to repeal a tax if it 
sees it is not wise to dispense with it; 
or-if there is a surplus it should apply it 
to the reduction of a tax that would re- 
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uce itself by an increase of consump- 
tion. But we shall, perhaps, be told 
we are not in the position of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and have not his know- 
ledge of our resources. He tells us we 
have a surplus, and that we can dis- 
with a duty amounting to nearly 
$2,000,000. If so, I say, apply it where 
you may by a remission, best promote the 
enjoyment of the people, and yet retain 
a power of raising a future taxation, if 
necessary. With regard to the income 
tax I believe we underrate ‘its pressure 
upon consumers. When I think it is to 
be made our only source, or our only great 
source, for patching up our wants in time 
of peace, I confess I do not see how it is 
to be applied in time of war. If I were 
asked how a portion of the surplus would 
be best used I should reply by a reduction 
of the import duty on tea. I may be told 
‘that the consumer would not obtain the 
fall benefit of the remission, but he would 
obtain a large advantage, and besides the 
temporary loss of revenue might be turned 
into an increase. 
But there is another feature of this 
change which I wish the House to con- 
sider. I have said that our trade to other 


parts of the world is not in a prosperous 


condition. We have, however, now anew 
source of trade open to us, having, by 
arms, forced an entrance into China. We 
have gained the opening of various ports 
in China, and increased facilities of access 
there. Well, then, what will you do for 
China? ‘You expect to extend your trade 
with her. How will you enable her to 
pay for the manufactures which you 
hope she will take from us? The na- 
tural answer is—by taking more of 
her tea ; and remember that in s0 
doing you not only increase your com- 
merce with China, but your manufacturers 
at home, who thus find a greater demand 
for their products, will be able to employ 
more labour. By reducing the tea duty I 
‘believe we shall benefit, to a far greater 
extent than by the remission of the paper 
duty, those whose welfare I am sure all 
here are anxious to promote, although 
some may arrogate to themselves the pe- 
tuliar merit of considering it—I mean the 
welfare of the poorer classes of this coun- 
try. There is no doubt that our consump- 
tion of tea might be greatly increased. It 
has generally increasod since the duties 
were lowered, except during the last year, 
by about 5,000,0001b. annually, and with 
areduction of duty our consumption might 
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be still further extended. There is now 
brought within our reach another country 
with which we have recently commenced 
a trade, and which produces tea to a great 
extent—I mean Japan. Well, if we really 
have this surplus, and if it be not a de- 
ceptive surplus, let us apply it in such a 
way as will stimulate trade with these 
countries, benefit our manufactures, and 
improve the social condition of the people. 
I confess, Sir, I have a strong opinion that 
the course proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the abolition of the paper 
duties is neither wise nor safe, and I beg 
the Ministry to reconsider the matter; I 
beg them to ascertain whether their future 
position is so secure that they can afford 
to wipe off at once and completely this 
source of revenue. I say this from no wish 
to disturb their position on that bench, 
for there is no calamity which at present 
I should more deeply deplore than a suc- 
cession of weak Governments. I desire a 
strong Government; but I am convinced 
that neither this present Ministry—strong 
as they may be in talent and in the ma- 
jority at their command in this House— 
nor any other can be strong unless they 
possess a strong financial position. I am 
convinced that, unless you give evidence 
to the world as well as to this country that 
your finances cannot be embarrassed, you 
cannot exercise that influence and that 
power which it is desirable you should 
possess abroad, nor can you with safety 
carry on the government at home. While 
the country is in a state of comparative 
prosperity, direct taxation may be assented 
to; but in a moment of reverse and of 
trial public opinion may pronounce against 
the income tax. We have heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the only mode of removing 
or of reducing the income tax is by effect- 
ing a reduction of the expenditure. That 
is an admission that there are no other 
taxes to which we can resort. Now, re- 
duction of expenditure, as I said before, is 
not only desirable, but it is the duty of this 
House, when it can, to enforce it. Let the 
strictest economy prevail, but do not let us, 
under the plea of economy or reduction of 
expenditure, move a stone in the fabric of 
the Government or jeopardize the safety of 
our trade. If the apprehensions which I 
have expressed, and sincerely expressed, 
may be thought to possess any weight, I 
beg they may be considered by the House 
and by the Government. Let me ask the 
Government to remember that whatever 
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may be the feeling of the country, what- 
ever the pressure brought to bear upon 
them for the removal of a tax, it is their 
duty to weigh the consequences of such a 
remission, and upon their shoulders rests 
the responsibility of jeopardizing the na- 
tional interests and the national finance. 
I beg pardon of the House for having 
troubled them so long, but I am bound to 
say that if the question be put to me whe- 
ther the present financial measures are 
safe, wise, and politic, or even (I may say 
so without offence) honest to the country, 
I cannot, if I am to decide aye or no, 
answer this question otherwise than in 
the negative. I trust, however, that both 
the Government and this House have still 
time for reflection, and I trust that upon 
this matter they will come to such a deci- 
sion as will show that they are determined 
to act more wisely and to consult more 
surely the safety of the national finances 
than by carrying out any temporary en- 
gagements into which they may have 
entered. I trust that they will feel the 
responsibility which rests upon them of 
providing against every danger, instead of 
acting from jealousy of any supposed in- 
terference with their privileges. Such a 
feeling ought not to influence the House 
of Commons, and I hope will not influence 
them, when they have to decide on mea- 
sures which involve the credit of the na- 
tion and the interests of the people. 

Mr. WHITE said, he had understood 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon to propose 
that, instead of the proposed remission of 
the paper duty and the reduction of the 
income tax, the duty on tea should be re- 
duced from 1s. 5d. to 1s. per Ib., but he 
(Mr. White) thought it was a wiser policy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in ef- 
fecting any remissions to make such pro- 
posals that the whole amount remitted 
would go into the pockets of the people, 
and while he hoped the time might short- 
ly come when the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to reduce the duty on tea, 
he did not think a case was made out for 
such reduction at the present time. On 
that point he would remind the House 
that the duty on tea was 2s. 24d. in 
1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852, the average 
price to the consumer of common congou, 
which he took as an index of value—it 
being the article of staple consumption— 
was 94d. per Ib. in bond. The average 
price of common congou during the years 
1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860, with a duty 
of 1s. 5d. was 1s. 33d. per lb. Hence 
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they had a remission of duty to the extent 
of 35 per cent, while the diminished cog 
to the consumer was only 17 per cent. I 
might be said that that was owing to the 
disturbed state of affairs, and to diminished 
imports, but such was not the cage 
From 1849 to 1852, the average import 
of tea into the United Kingdom amount. 
ed to 59,225,000lbs., while from 1857 
to 1860 the average imports amounted to 
75,822,000lbs, His experience of Ching 
warranted him in saying that that coun. 
try, being the sole source of supply for 
the article, excepting the small quanti 
obtained from Assam and now from Japaa, 
every diminution of duty had caused ap 
increased demand and an augmentation of 
cost. And until the mighty advantages 
which people supposed would result from 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin were realised, it 
was hopeless to expect that any reduction 
of the tea duty would lead to such a dimi- 
nution in the sale price as could afford 
satisfaction to a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for having made such a sacrifice, 
With respect to the paper duties he should 
now say nothing, nor would he have ven- 
tured then to address the House, except 
upon a subject to which he had given 
much attention. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, this 
House has not forgotien, Sir, how much 
we, last year, were charmed and beguiled 
by the eloquence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But when we had had a 
month of calm and sober reflection, we 
began to suspect that the advantages which 
he had promised us were more specious 
than real; and that the arguments which 
he brought forward had fallacies con- 
cealed in their folds. He showed us an Ex- 
chequer, full, at least, of words and long- 
sounding periods. Of course he (Lord 
Robert Montagu) did not for a moment 
suppose that he could have intended to 
mislead the House: all he meant was that 
he himself was carried away by the specious 
appearance which his scheme presented. 
An eloquent man always begins by per- 
suading himself before he can persuade 
others; he must be carried away himself 
before others would follow. For eloquence 
(to borrow the expression of an eminent 
writer of the present day) is nothing but 
“the art of putting things.” Your own 
feelings will depend on the way in which 
you put a thing before your own mind. 
You may put it before yourself in & 
bright and attractive manner; or else you 
may discard all poetry and fancy and ree 
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the same thing in a matter-of-fact 
way. The one way of putting a thing 
may be as correct as the other; but your 
own feelings and those of others depend 
entirely on the way in which you yourself 
yiew a circumstance, and the manner in 
which you put it to others. The right 
hon. Gentleman, being a sanguine man, 
talked last year of £1,850,000 surplus; 
while a more matter-of-fact man, look- 
ing at the probabilities of the case, would 
have said that, instead of there being a 
surplus, there would most likely be a de- 
ficiency. Again, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Monday spoke of a deficit 
in last year’s accounts of only £855,000. 
This was the sanguine way of putting it. 
But if he had put it in a matter-of-fact | 
way, he would have said that the expense 
was vastly larger than he had at first an- 
ticipated, but that the paper duty was 
thrust upon him, that he took £1,500,000 
out of the balances of the Exchequer, that 
he received another £1,500,000 by renew- 
ing Exchequer-bonds, that he retained 
£800,000 out of the China Vote, and that 
evea then there remained a deficit of 
£855,000. So, again, he held out hopes 
ofa surplus next year. This was an at- 
tractive way of putting it. But as the 
whole income tax had already expired, 
ad as the war duties on tea and sugar 
expire on the 30th of June, and as the 
£750,000 from China, which he counted 
upon, was very hypothetical, and as there 
was a further drop in the Customs revenue 
(under the French Treaty) of £700,000, 
which the right hon. Gentleman had not 
allowed for, it would be quite as correct 
(mly more matter-of-fact) to speak of a 
deficit of £13,000,000. Similarly it was 
pleasanter to talk, as he did, of remitting 
ld. of income tax. But as there was no 
seh thing as an income tax now, the 
matter-of-fact way of putting the thing 
would have been to talk of imposing an 
income tax of 9d. So, again, a matter-of- 
fet man might not think of repealing 
faxesuntil he had a surplusin hand. But 
aman of a more sanguine and poetic turn 
would repeal when he saw a visionary 
surplus—a fair prospect of a surplus, per- 
haps, but yet a fair and delusive prospect 
like that of a mirage in the desert. The 
nght hon. Gentleman was like the san- 
gue Mr. Micawber in Dickens’s tale, who 
vas always in difficulties and always wait- 
ig for something to turn up to relieve 
lim, He had misled the House last year, 
wt intentionally, but because he himself 
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had first been carried away by the spe- 
cious appearance of his own Budget. His 
speech last year was like a magnificent 
explosion which was pleasing to the eye, 
but when the smoke cleared away and we 
came to walk over the ground we found 
the destruction and ruin he had caused. 
His anticipations and hopes of last year 
were entirely exploded and dashed to 
the ground. First, with regard to the 
“Penny taxes:” the right hon. Gentle- 
man had introduced them with a great 
ecldt, as if he were inaugurating a new 
era of taxation; they came before us with 
a prestige, as if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had with infinite labour given birth 
to a new system of finance. But how 
had his scheme turned out? His penny 
duties “‘ had produced nothing but trouble, 
obstruction, and delay,” to use the words 
of the memorial presented by the commer- 
cial community. His calvulations as to the 
saving in the expense of collecting the re- 
venue were mistaken, and he had to come 
to Parliament late in the year to ask for a 
Vote of £232,000 to cover his miscalcula- 
tion. The Customs had produced £135,000 
less than anticipated, although, according 
to his own confession, about half-a-million 
had come into the Customs department 
which did not belong to it—it had come 
“unlawfully” (to use his own expression) 
or abnormally to the Customs. He said, 
moreover, most truly “‘ wine, and wine 
alone, has done all and more than I ex- 
pected.” And in the case of the Excise his 
calculation had been equally over sanguine, 
for there was a deficit of £1,196,000 below 
his Estimate. Besides, he had to con- 
tract a new debt to pay off the old; he 
renewed £1,000,000 of Exchequer bonds ; 
in March last he borrowed £594,000 in 
Exchequer bonds ; and he raised £680,000 
to meet the exigencies of the bad harvest. 
All this justified our statement last year 
that his Budget did not make sufficient 
provision for the expenses of the year. So 
also in this year’s Budget, the right hon. 
Gentleman—while he displayed a great in- 
tellectual agility in vaulting among figures 
and details in a perplexing manner— 
reckoned on the Chinese indemnity, which 
might never come to hand; there was a 
further drop in the Customs under the 
French Treaty, to the extent of £700,000, 
which he had omitted from his calcu- 


lations; and by the remission of the paper 
duties and the 1d. income tax he compro- 
mised the revenue of next year to the 
amount of £2,500,000, notwithstanding 
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that there was £1,000,000 of Exchequer 
bills falling due that year and £1,000,000 
in each of the two years following. The 
best judgment on this proceeding was pro- 
nounced in the words used by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself in 1857. He then 
said :— 


Ways and 


“ Is it not your duty to show us that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer next year will be able to 
pay his way? [This was said in 1857, and he is 
speaking of the falling in of taxes in the year 
1858-9.] Is it to be supposed for a t that 
we are this year to curry favour with the country 
by voting away the money of 1858-9, in order 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1858-9 
may be obliged to come down to the House in 
time of peace and reimpose the income tax ?” 
[8 Hansard, exliv. 1000.) 


And he continued— 





“ For one, I will not be responsible for ereating 
that deficiency. It fills me with astonishment 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers show so 
much indifference to what I, for one, must venture 
to call the very first principles of duty in regard 
to the finances of the country.” [3 Hansard, 
exliv. 1006.] 


Putting 1861 for 1858, and 1860 for 1857, 
exactly the same language might be ap- 
plied to Her Majesty’s Ministers now. It 
must also be remembered that the 9d. in- 
come tax is imposed for one year only ; next 


year there will be a deficit of £10,000,000 
more in consequence of this falling in. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman had also 
in 1857 expressed himself as follows :— 


“T protest . . . . on behalf of what I re- 
gard as sound, straightforward, and, if I may ven- 
ture the expression without offence, honest modes 
of dealing with taxation and expenditure, The 
hon. and learned Member for Neweastle (Mr. 
Tleadlam) says that the only way to keep the in- 
come tax under our control is to vote it from year 
to year. Now, I beg leave to differ in opinion al- 
together . because the annual voting of 
the income tax tends to take away the solidity 
and stability of our finance.” [3 Hansard, cxliv. 
2067-8.] 


Such was the language used by the right 
hon. Gentleman in 1857, and yet he now 
proposes, regardless of the opinions which 
he then enunciated, to impose the income 
tax from year to year. He appealed the 
other night to what he had accomplished 
in 1853. His principles then were good, 
his system then was sound, but what was 
it? To let the revenue depend on indirect 
taxation, and to “call out the giant to aid 
us in time of war.” And on ap. 18, 1858, 
in speaking of the income tax he com- 
plains of— 


«©The tendency to immorality, which is, I fear, 
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essentially inherent in the nature of the opera. 


tion.” [3 Hansard, cxxy. 1364,] 
To borrow the simile to which the x 
hon. Gentleman himself on Monday Igy 
had recourse, he in 1853 paid his 94 
dresses to a sister of retiring dispog. 
tion and modest mien; in this year 186] 
he kept company with the sister of bold 
and forward manner and demoraligi 
tendencies; and next year he may have t 
sing the wrath of Achilles, and the woe 
of Helen, which sprang from her com. 
merce with Paris. The paper duty which 
he asked Parliament to repeal was con. 
monly spoken of by Members sitting’m 
the Ministerial side of the House as a tax 
upon knowledge, but it was no such thing; 
this is merely a term invented to prejudice 
the judgment; it simply begs the ques. 
tion. The issue before the House is whether 
it is wise to impose an income tax of 94. 
and war duties on tea and sugar in ofder 
to repeal the duty on paper; or whether 
we should retain the paper duty, a fax 
collected without difficulty, not felt to be 
a burden, and which in no way hamper 
trade, but is a source of national power. 
This was proved by a return furnished to 
Lord Monteagle in 1860, in which it was 
stated— 

“There is no article subject to Excise survey 
in which the increase in the quantity charged has 
been so constant and so great in each successive 
year.” 

And in a Return moved for by Lord Cam- 
perdown, it is stated that— 


“The net produce of the duty was £1,103,754, 
in 1858 ; £1,321,105, in 1860. The net produeceof 
the Customs duty on paper imported into this 
country was £9,886 in 1858; and £27,286 in 
1860.” 


Lord Monteagle’s Return says also— 


“ There is scarcely any duty in the collection of 
which our interference is so little felt,” 

And after speaking of the magnitude of 
our trade in paper— 

‘< Woe are entitled to regard this as some ¢v- 
dence that our fiscal regulations do not press a- 
duly upon the manufacture of paper.” 

Now, he need scarcely remind the Hou 
that the revenue on tea, sugar, and to 
bacco had fallen off to the extent of 
£52,000, so that it was evident the taxes 
on those articles pressed heavily on 

production. But it was contended thatthe 
duty on paper ought to be repealed in pr- 
ference to those on tea and sugar, up” 
the ground that by taking that course e- 
lision with the House of Lords would b 





Lord Robert Montagu 
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avoided. In his opinion, however, no 
gourse better calculated to renew that col- 
lision could be pursued. The action of the 
Government in repealing the duty looked, 
indeed, somewhat in the light of bravado, 
“dared” the Lords to resist; while, 
if we leave matters alone, there can be no 
gllision. It must also be taken into consi- 
deration that, in order to effect their object, 
they asked the House to sacrifice that which 
was the source of employment to 50,000 
workmen, and which produced a large 
qmount of revenue, all for the purpose, as 
it would seem, of conferring a boon on the 
penny newspapers, which misinform, mis- 
ide and mislead the million. In making 
these observations he must not be supposed 
to be the advocate of keeping up the paper 
duty in the face of an overflowing Exche- 
quer; that for which he contended was 
that if there were certainly a sum at the 
disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the tax upon paper was not the first to the 
remission of which it ought to be applied. 
The war duties upon tea and sugar called, 
in his opinion, more cogently for repeal. 
Upon that point he might quote the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself, In 1857 he said— 


“When war taxes are granted they are invari- 
ably granted by the Parliament for the purposes 
of war in time of war.”—[8 Hansard, cxliv, 
989.) 

Again— 

"Before the Speaker leaves the chair, if health 
and strength be spared me, I shall invite the 
House to declare that, whatever taxes we remove, 
we will not impose more duties upon the tea and 


td the working man,”—{3 Hansard, exliy, 
1016.) 


Upon the same point the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London had also 
committed himself, when, on the occasion 
of the debate with respect to the paper 
duty in 1858, he said— 

“Ttwas, therefore, almost a matter of good faith, 
vhen next there was a reduction in taxation, that 
the duties on tea and sugar should be reduced, 
vhich were, in fact, war duties ; and there could be 
no greater claim for reduction of taxation than in 
those articles of consumption which entered so 
largely into the comforts of the people. . . 
He was sure that if there was n duty of 1s. on tea 
the increased consumption would soon bring up 
the revenue.” —[3 Hansard, cli, 134.] 


Such was the language used Wy the noble 

; and there were, he thought, few 
hon. Gentlemen in that House who would 
rlously contend that the reduction of the 
War duties upon tea and sugar would not 
be more acceptable to the humbler classes 
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than the remission of the duty on paper. 
Could anybody suppose that when the 
working man returned to his home weary 
after the toils of the day he would not 
prefer to a penny paper an exhilarat- 
ing beverage? From the one he would 
derive refreshment and enjoyment; over 
the other he would in all probability 
doze. He might further observe that 
of all the sugar used in the country, 
40 per cent, and of all the tea 45 per 
cent, was consumed by the poorer classes, 
who would in no way be benefited either 
by the repeal of the paper duty or the im- 
position of a reduced income tax. Inde- 
pendently of that fact, there would, if the 
war duties on tea and sugar were re- 
pealed, be an increased consumption of 
those articles; and as a consequence it 
would be found that the revenue would 
ultimately be in no material degree affected 
by their remission. But if those taxes 
were not remitted, it would still, he mani- 
tained, be sound policy in the event of a 
reduction of taxation being decided upon 
to deal with a duty which might be easily 
reimposed rather than with one to which 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
again to resort. A charge coming within 
the former category was the income tax, 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
have taken advantage of his surplus to re- 
duce by an additional penny in the pound, 
instead of taking the course which he had 
adopted. In speaking of that impost in 
1857 the right hon. Gentleman said— 
“The income tax is an admirable instrument 
for national purposes upon a great and adequate 
emergency ; but it is a dangerous instrument to 
retain intime of peace.” —{3 Hansard, cxliy. 148.] 


He then went on to say that he looked 
upon the arrangement of 1853 in the light 
of a compact, adding that it was the duty 
of the House to adhere to the pledges then 
given with respect to the extinction of the 
tax in 1860. And again he said— 

‘How it is that hon, Gentlemen sitting on 
those (the Treasury Benches) find such facility for 
giving assent to contradictory propositions, it is 
not for me to say. But of this I feel convinced, 
that if I may assume to exist in this House of 


*| Commons the same feelings which existed four 


years ago, the express pledges which 
were given to the country on the subject of the 
income tax will be rigorously maintained.”—[3 
Hansard, cxliv, 985.] 


And he continues to assert that even— 


“The taxing and borrowing occasioned by the 
Russian war could not absolve them from the 
promises held out to the people of England in 
1853.”—[8 Hansard, exliv, 996. 
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That being the opinion which the right 
hon. Gentleman entertained on the subject 
of the income tax, he might be permitted 
to refer to another eminent authority, Mr. 
M‘Culloch, who, after mentioning the paper 
duty, and saying that Excise taxes were by 
much the fairest, most equal, and least 
burdensome of all taxes, added— 

“To repeal a tax, especially if it press on an 
article in general demand, is always an accept- 
able measure, and is apt to be hastily agreed to 
by a weak or popularity-hunting Government.” 
Now, those words had been written some 
time ago, and could not, therefore, be con- 
strued as containing any personal allusion. 
But, setting aside all that could be said 
against the remission of the paper duty and 
in favour of a reduction of the income tax 
instead, was it, he would ask, certain that 
there would next year be a sufficient 
amount of money in the Exchequer to meet 
the expenses of the country? Will not 
new taxes be required again this year to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the year? 
Is it so certain that there will be no extra- 
ordinary expenses? In 1858, when the 
financial horizon was comparatively clear, 
the right hon. Member for Ashton had 
proposed to the House a merely theoretical 
condemnation of the duty on paper, and 


had not pressed for its immediate repeal. 
Were our financial prospects now so much 
better than then, that we could pursue with 
greater safety now a path which we had in 


1858 declined to tread? Would the sac- 
rifice be less dangerous now than it was 
then? Last year the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had promised that the treaty 
with France should inaugurate a reign of 
peace and tranquillity. But war and ex- 
penditure were rising, like dark and 
threatening clouds, and obscured the hori- 
zon. France had lined the southern shores 
of the Lake of Geneva; she had seized 
positions in Syria and on the Red Sea; 
she sat on the seven hills of Rome, and 
held the destinies of Italy in her grasp, 
and at any moment she might with her 
iron hand crush those new-born liberties. 
She had sown animosity in Syria and 
Hungary, and had fomented discord in 
Poland and in Schleswig. That might 
lead her to make fresh annexations and new 
‘* pevendications,”’ as guarantees against 
the aggrandisement of other Powers. There 
was no commercial confidence in the Dis- 
United States of America, for there was 


impending 
“ The intestine shock 


And furious close of civil butchery.” 
Lord Robert Montagu 
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So that our trade with the North would}, 
impaired and our imports from the South 
would be diminished. The tramp of “ way, 
fiery-footed steeds” shook the earth, and 
the busy note of preparation was heanj, 
Was this, then, the time to endanger th 
revenue because of some romantic vision 
of an over-sanguine Chancellor of the Ry. 
chequer? Last year the House was thre 
times called upon to patch up an inade. 
quate Budget. Let it now, profiting by 
experience, demand that every source of 
revenue should be nursed and fostered ty 
bear the coming strain. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that he would not 
follow the noble Lord who had just si 
down in his arguments in connection with 
our foreign policy and the present state of 
the Continent; but there were one or two 
remarks which fell from the hon. Gentle. 
man opposite (Mr. Baring) which called 
for a reply. They must all feel that ther 
was no man in that House more competent 
to give an opinion on a question of this 
nature, and they must likewise admit that 
there was no higher commercial authority. 
At the same time he (Mr. Baxter) eo 
not forget that the hon. Gentleman wa 
one of those representatives who resisted 
those great free trade measures which had 
saved the country from revolution, and the 
benefits of which even the most sanguine 
of their supporters never for a moment 
realised. He had listened with regret that 
night while the hon. Gentleman attacked 
the Budget, as he (Mr. Baxter) believed 
that the more it was examined the more 
it would be found to be based on the truest 
principles of financial legislation, and o 
sentiments the practical adoption of which 
by that House would add immensely t 
the comforts and contentment of the in- 
dustrial classes. He had viewed witha 
good deal of curiosity and interest some of 
the statements that had been put forth 
from time to time with regard to the present 
financial condition of the country. They 
all knew that a great organ of public opinia 
had prophesied a deficit of something like 
£3,500,000, and the fact that the Vote for 
China last year of £3,800,000 was a special 
and extraordinary Vote, and would not, # 
a matter of course, be repeated in 186l- 
62, seemed to have been overlooked. He 
was quite sure that every hon. Gentleman 
who had all along been a warm admirer 
and advocate of the principles of free trade 
must have listened with mingled feelings 
of gratification and surprise to what he 
must characterize as the triumphant vil 
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dication of the financial policy of last year, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the House a week ago—a vin- 

dication in which the doleful prophesies to 
which he had referred were scattered to 
the winds. Even the most ardent Free- 
trader must feel surprised at the wonderful 
results of that free trade policy which the 
hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) 
had steadily and continually opposed, but 
the extension of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman below him (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) so manfully and nobly carried 
out, and for the inauguration of which 
they must not forget that the country was 
indebted to the political sagacity of Mr. 
(obden, and the high-minded patriotism of 
Sir Robert Peel. The hon. Member for 
Huntingdon spoke as the representative of 
the gentlemen in the City who preferred a 
safe Chancellor of the Exchequer. What 
did they mean by a safe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? It struck him that they 
really meant a thorough Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who would do nothing, 
but be quite contented with preserving and 
keeping their accounts ; in fact, with act- 
ing as a kind of head bookkeeper to the 
State, without adapting, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had continually done, his finan- 
cial arrangements to the progress made in 
the science of political economy, and to 
the ever-varying wants and circumstances 
of this great commercial nation. Two 
main objections had been taken out of 
doors to the Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He understood the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Huntingdon, to ad- 
mit the Estimates for the ensuing year 
were not founded upon an over-sanguine 
view of the resources of the country. But 
he went on to advert to the state of our 
trade with Turkey and the United States, 
inorder to show why the revenue for the 
ensuing year would not be so large as was 
calculated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The statements of the hon. Member on this 
ae were somewhat contradictory. In 
king into the figures it did not appear 
tohim that the Budget was open to the 
triticism which had been passed upon it 
by the hon. Member for Huntingdon, that 
the Estimates of the Chancellor of the 
uer for the ensuing year, though 

they might be correct enough in a time of 
prosperity, could not be depended 

ton in the actual state of political and 
commercial affairs throughout the world. 
That criticism, in the first place, was con- 
trary to the opinion of the heads of depart- 
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ments, who seldom made errors in their 
calculations. But what were the figures 
themselves? The Customs produced last 
year £23,305,000, and all the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer calculated for in the en- 
suing year was £23,585,000, being an in- 
crease of only £280,000, which he thought 
was a very moderate amount of increase 
to expect, considering the bad harvest and 
other adverse circumstances of last year. 
In the Excise the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer looked for an increase of only £28,000, 
and in the Stamps an increase of £112,000. 
Taking those figures, and making allow- 
ances even for commercial disasters which 
might occur in the year, he did not think 
his right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) could be fairly charged 
with an exaggerated estimate. He (Mr. 
Baxter), on the contrary, had heard gen- 
tlemen of great mercantile authority state 
that in their opinion the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had understated the amount of re- 
venue likely to be yielded in 1861-62. 
But the hon. Member for Huntingdon had 
called upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to guarantee a state of peace. Every- 
body knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
was a bold man; but Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, when preparing their financial 
statements, should not be required to take 
into account remote contingencies. We 
were subject to visitations of Providence, 
and, if we were to arrange our financial 
legislation upon the probability of a fo- 
reign war breaking out, it would be im- 
possible for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to bring forward a Budget which 
could reasonably be discussed either in 
that House or out of doors. He might be 
allowed, in conclusion, to express his gra- 
titude to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for his admirable remarks on the subject of 
our national expenditure—a subject which 
could not too frequently engage the atten- 
tion of the House. There was a steady 
and growing conviction in the public mind 
that the expenditure ought to be consider- 
ably, though gradually, reduced. His fear 
was that if the present enormous expen- 
diture were continued in a time of peace 
there would not only be very serious dis- 
content among the taxpayers, but Parlia- 
ment would be driven against its will to 
a more sweeping reduction than prudent 
men would approve. The whole expen- 
diture of the United States was under 
£20,000,000 for a population of about 
32,000,000, whereas our expenditure 
verged upon £70,000,000 for a popula- 
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tion of 30,000,000. H> admitted that 
the salaries and financial arrangements of 
the United States were low, and might 
with advantage to the country be in- 
créased; but at the samo time there was 
a wide margin between £70,000,000 and 
£20,000,000, and he did hope that what 
had been so eloquently said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be borne 
in mind. ‘To one other subject he would 
allude— namely, the Commercia] Treaty 
with France. He was very glad to hear 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the eventual success of that treaty. 
Every one who had paid any attention to 
the negotiations which had been carried 
on with the French Government, after 
Parliament was prorogued last year, must 
cordially concur with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the eulogium he passed on the 
good faith, the liberality, and excellent 
feeling, which from the beginning to the 
end had characterized the Government 
of the Emperor. The merchants of this 
country were beginning to find out the 
advantages they would derive from the 
treaty. He met the other day a large 
manufacturer on his way home from Paris, 
where he had been establishing a house for 
the sale of his goods; and before a dozen 
years had passed over their heads they 
would look back with astonishment on 
the little commercial intercourse which 
had existed between the two countries 
before Mr. Cobden undertook his most 
beneficent, but at the same time very 
difficult and laborious task. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he 
could not help paying a passing tribute 
to the good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste which characterized the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Hun- 
tingdon. While in his speech on the 
Budget, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated, in one manner, things 
which he (Mr. Stanhope) would have put 
very differently. He for one should op- 

ose that ot of the Budget which re- 
ated to the remission of taxes, on the 
ground that he did not believe that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had any real 
surplus at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man alleged that he had a surplus of 
£1,930,000, out of which he proposed to 
give up £850,000 for the reduction of the 
income tax, and £650,000 for the reduc- 
tion of the paper duties. If there were a 
real surplus, no doubt it might be divided 
in that way, though he should contend 
even then that it might be better applied. 
Mr. Baxter 
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But before he could say that there wag 
real surplus, he must ask them to consider 
what a surplus was. He had al 
thought a surplus was the balance bg 
tween the estimated expenditure and {he 
amount to be derived from taxes 

in existence, and voted by Parliament aah 
which, therefore, were under the contr} 
of the Chancellor of the Excheduer, 
What, without intending anything wp 
complimentary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he should call a fictitious sup. 
plus, was a surplus on which the taxes 
already established by law did not enable 
him to count, and which was not there 
fore under his control. If he ventured ig 
set up his opinion on this point against 
that expressed in the eloquent 
which the Chancellor of the a 
had delivered on Monday night he did » 
on authority which the right hon. Gentle 
man, least of all hon. Members in that 
House, could deny, namely, the authority 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, and 
of his own speech in 1860. What was 
the way in which he (Mr. Gladstone) then 
treated the financial position of the year? 
He then said, and no one who had heard 
that speech could well forget it, ‘I must 
take those taxes to which I am by lawen 
titled, and I find then that there is a de 
ficiency of several millions.” But the 
pesition was the same and the figures were 
the same to a certain degree. He, there 
fore, could not admit to even so talented 
an orator as the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer the right to take as existing those 
taxes which would expire if not reim 
posed, or give him the right to say—“I 
will take those taxes that you gave last 
year, and if you reimpose them they will 
give me a surplus.” As far as he could 
see there would be, taking the taxes whieh 
were in existence, a deficiency of several 
millions. That could be made up by the 
renewal of an income tax of 8d. in thé 
pound, which would leave a surplus of 
£200,000. It was not from any niggard 
feeling that he (Mr. Stanhope) objected to 
give the 9d., but he must remember that 
the right hon. Gentleman claimed the 
merit before the country of giving a Te 
duction of the income tax. Now, if hé 
(Mr. Stanhope) was right in the statement, 
that at present the income tax did no 
exist, and that an 8d. income tax would 
be sufficient, then, there was not only 16 
reduction, but the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer was adding an unnecessary 1d, 
the income tax in 1861-62, A similar ar 
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jont was used in 1857 by a member of 
the present Government, who, when it was 
to reduce the duty of 1s. 9d. on 

ten to 18. 7d., contended that, as the ex- 
jon of the additional duty would have 

the duty at 1s. 3d. if no reimposition 
pad been proposed, the change was, in 
t of fact, an addition of 4d. and not a 
reduction of 2d. But before all other 
ensiderations he would have regard to 
the safety of the finances and honour of 
the country, and he would cheerfully give 
an additional 1d. or 2d. of income tax pro- 
vided it were actually necessary. But with 
to the additional 1¢d.—for we were 

for 9d., while 8d. was all that was 
necessaty for the service of the country— 
he wanted to know how it was to be ap- 
is ae year was a disastrous one. 
the actual revenue and expendi- 

tire there was a deficit of £2,200,000. 
He was, therefore, prepared to say at one 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had come down to the House, and told 
them that last year had been disastrous, 
fof feasons over which he had no control, 
aid that he had actually been obliged to 
take from the balances in the Exchequer, 
and that he wished therefore to have a 
greater amount in hand than appeared ab- 
slutely necessary in order to supply that 
deficiency, then he would most cheerfully 
have agreed to give the penny. So he 
would gladly have given it if the Chancel- 
lot of the Exchequer had said that there 
wete a million of bonds which it was ne- 
or expedient to pay off as they 

came in, or if he had said, ‘* Though with 
#. in the pound I shall still have a sur- 
plus of £200,000, yet, with another mil- 
lion added, I should feel more safe, and 
should be assurred that I shall have a real 
sitplus next year ; and this will so far add 
t our resources, that in 1862 I shall be 
prepared to meet you and say, ‘ This is an 
itttal balance in hand; a substantial sur- 
pls, from which I can give relief to tea 
ot to paper.’”” If he had said that, he 
(Mr. Stanhope) would have given the 1d. 
But as one of those representing the payers 
ofineome tax, he objected to give an extra 
Peiny of income tax to reduce any per- 
manent tax of any sort, whether it was 
om paper or on hops; for, though he did 
tit suppose anything could be more 
thotoughly objectionable than the tax upon 
hops, and though he had great sympathy 
the agriculturists, on whom it pressed 

® severely, yet he would not impose an 
ettta 1d. on those who paid income tax to 
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relieve any other class of the community 
whatever. Now, he confessed he was at 
a loss to discover why they were called on 
to take off the duty on paper. They 
were generally referred: to a Resolution 
of the House in 1858, but if he was 
right in what he collected from the de- 
bate on that Resolution, he was per- 
fectly willing to abide by the opinion of 
the House as then expressed, and to c 

out the idea expressed in that Resolution.. 
He would call their attention to the Reso- 
lution passed, the Resolution rejected, and 
what was said in the debate. The Reso- 
lution relating to the paper duty passed by 
the House in 1858 was— 

“That this House is of opinion that the main- 

temance of the excise duty on paper as a permas 
nent source of revenue would be impolitic.” 
He was quite ready to admit that propo« 
sition, but he denied that it in any way 
bound them to impose an additional penny 
on the income tax in order to take off the 
paper duty. Still less did that Resolution 
require thein to keep on the war duties upon 
tea and sugar, with a view to repeal the 
duty on paper. The Resolution of 1858 as 
originally proposed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ashton contained these words— 

“That such financial arrangements ought to 
be made as would enable Parliament to dispense 
with the paper duty.” 

Those words, however, the House rejected, 
and not a single speaker supported them 
in debate. Yet the House was now called 
upon to do the very thing which it refused 
in 1858 to pledge itself to do—namely, to 
make such financial arrangements as would 
enable them to dispense with the paper 
duty. The right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the right hon. Member 
for Ashton’s Motion was discussed, said 
the duty on paper was one of those taxes 
which should be got rid of at a favourable 
opportunity, but he declared at the same 
time that it was then impossible to repeal 
it. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) then wished the House to 
affirm that when the state of the Treasury 
would permit of it the duty should be re- 
pealed. That of itself amounted to an 
admission that in 1858, at least, the duty 
could not be remitted; and certainly the 
circumstances of the Exchequer were not 
now more favourable for sueh a measure. 
The noble Lord the Member for London, 
in the same debate, spoke in favour of the 
reduction of the duties on tea and sugar. 
What was the rate of the income tax im 
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1858? Why, only 5d. in the pound; and 
yet the House then unanimously rejected 
a Resolution declaring that arrangements 
should be made for taking off the paper 
duty. He maintained that when they had 
a surplus they ought to remit such taxes 
as pressed most severely on the people, 
and, if it were necessary, even to continue 
the late amount of the income tax in 
order to dispense with the war duties on 
tea and sugar; that would be infinitely 
preferable to abolishing the paper duty. 
The House was bound in honesty to re- 
move from the people the heavy burdens 
imposed in time of war, and then, if a 
future emergency arose, they could fairly 
ask the nation again to submit to increas- 
ed taxation. Then, again, what was to be 
the state of affairs during the next year? 
Not even the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, nor the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, would venture to assure 
them positively that there was no chance 
of war in Europe. In order to be pre- 
pared for that contingency, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought only to reduce 
those taxes which would be likely to give 
springs to commerce by an increased con- 
sumption, and not to abolish them. If the 
paper duty was abolished the Exchequer 
would lose £1,300,000. If the tea duty 
were reduced by, say one penny, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself could not 
say that they would lose the full amount 
of the reduction, as the increased sale 
might make it up; and if war should 
break out, he could re-impose it, and it 
would be cheerfully paid. The course 
now proposed by the Government was to 
take a penny more than they required from 
the income-tax payer, and in order to 
console him for his loss they gave the 

mny to somebody else. That reminded 

im of an incident which happened to two 
friends, one of whom owed the other a 
sovereign. They both went to the open- 
ing of a church, and, a collection being 
made after the service, the one friend said 
to the other ‘‘ You know I owe you a 
sovereign?”’ ‘ Yes,” said the other, pleas- 
ed at the prospect of payment. ‘‘ Well,” 
continued the first friend, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what I'll do for you; Ill put it in the 
plate.” That was very much what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
do with the unfortunate income-tax payer. 
What the right hon. Gentleman took from 
him was to be bestowed on the newspaper 
proprietor. In conclusion he would only 
observe that he agreed with the hon. Mem- 

Mr, Banks Stanhope 
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ber for Huntingdon that a modification of 
the financial arrangements need not jp. 
volve a change of Government, and neither 
his speech nor his future votes would be 
directed in hostility towards the right hon, 
Gentleman. But he could not sil 
assent to a system of finance which he 
believed must lead to one of two dangerous 
alternatives—either that by trusting gl. 
most entirely to the income tax as a soume 
of revenue they might seriously, and per, 
haps fatally, affect the industry and reg] 
property of the country, or they would 
arrive at the other alternative, which he 
regarded with still greater dismay—that 
some day, goaded by the incessant pres 
sure of that tax, the nation would make 
a hasty and unconsidered step, su 
strike off some millions from the expendi. 
ture, undo the work of former years, and 
by a spirit of false economy create a ne. 
cessity for future Governments to have re- 
course to violent legislation or else to 
affect injuriously the army and navy of 
Great Britain, upon which she must rely 
to maintain her own honour and to pr- 
serve her power unimpaired among the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Budget was an 
audacious Budget beginning with def- 
ciency and ending with deficiency, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no sooner 
shown a surplus than he proceeded to anni- 
hilate it by reducing taxes. Still, for his 
part he was prepared to say that the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman was 
characterized not only by audacity, but by 
foresight. Putting last year’s deficiency 
out of sight, he had shown that, for the 
current year, if he assumed the expiring 
taxes to be continued, he should arrive at 
a surplus of £1,900,000 which he had 
no sooner told the House than he pro 
ceeded on the strength of it to reduce 
taxes to the amount of £2,500,000. Still 
as the reduction of the income tax was 
only to be for three quarters of the finan- 
cial year, and the paper duty for the 
last half year, the full effect of the reduc 
tion was thrown on the year 1862-3, # 
that the right hon. Gentleman, by his own 
Estimates, would have a surplus for this 
year of £400,000. As to the policy of 
making a prospective reduction of taxation 
he could not gather that any of the Gentle- 
men on the other side had a right to object 
to that principle, for, though they cavilled 
at the remission of the paper duty, they 
did not say what they would propose, of 
offer any distinct opinion, except that some 
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said they should like to take another penny 
off the income tax, and some said that they 
should like to remit the war duty on tea 
oron sugar. But if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done that, he would have 
made a still greater gap in our finan- 
dal resources, so that, in fact, his oppo- 
nents wanted him to go further in remit- 
ting taxes by anticipation. He saw no oc- 
sion to mistrust the calculations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose calcu- 
lations of last year had, he thought, been 
fulfilled as nearly as could be expected. 
The hon. Member for Huntingdon had al- 
Jaded to the bad harvest, and expressed 
am opinion that we had not yet experienced 
the full weight of that misfortune, but no 
doubt the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not omitted that circumstance in his 
eleulations. Then, as to the £750,000 
expected from China, which was said to 
be uncertain, he could not see why they 
should doubt the payment, especially as 
the Customs in the Chinese ports were re- 
ceived by English collectors. The hon. 
Member for Huntingdon had raised a 
doubt as to whether they should get the 
money for the Chinese indemnity, on the 
ground of an observation in a despatch of 
the Earl of Elgin. But in that despatch 
the Earl of Elgin recommended the Go 
yernment not to insist on a larger indem- 


nity, for fear they should so distress the 
Chinese Government that they would be 
mable to pay; which surely implied that 
ifthe smaller amount only were insisted 


m, they would be able to pay. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s calculations for last year 
had proved remarkably correct. He had 
estimated the reccipts from income tax, 
post office, miscellaneous, and Customs at 
£40,887,000, and they had produced 
£50,847,700, so that, in a calculation of 
£60,000,000, he was only out £40,000. 
The total revenue from the Excise cer- 
tainly fell short of the calculation by about 
two millions, being about nineteen millions 
iustead of twenty-one millions. But this 
was mainly owing to the decrease in the 
items of the malt duties, which feil short 
by £800,000 ; the spirit duties, which fell 
short by £900,000; as that was a super- 
fuous article of luxury, its consumption 
was checked at such a time; and lastly, 
the hop duties, estimated at £300,000, had 
entirely disappeared. It was satisfactory 
that the consumption of other articles, 
such as tea, coffee, cocoa, raisins and cur- 
tants, and tobacco, all belonging to the 
comforts of the people, had increased dur- 
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ing the year, and the decline in sugar was 
but very small. The hop duty, as he had 
said, had entirely failed, and that showed 
the folly of levying a tax on an article so 
exceptionally uncertain and unreliable as 
hops. The crop of wheat or barley might 
vary from one season to another, but only 
within certain limits which could be 
reckoned upon. It was very different 
with hops. He saw no reason to question 
the calculations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to his estimate of income. 
As far as he was aware no one on either 
side of te House found fault with the re- 
mission of the penny income tax. There 
was a greater variety of opinion with re- 
spect to the proposed remission of the 
paper duty; and however desirable that 
remission might be in itself, it was a ques- 
tion whether other interests had not a 
greater claim for consideration. It was 
not the remission most acceptable to him- 
self, and he should reserve to himself full 
liberty to discuss its merits when it came 
specifically before the Committee; but he 
thought it advisable to go into Committee 
as soon as possible, for the purpose of 
enabling the House to discuss the various 
propositions which would then be brought 
forward. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that they had 
two questions to consider upon that occa- 
sion, the first of them being whether they 
were likely to have such a surplus as would 
justify them in repealing any tax, and the 
second, whether the mode in which it was 
proposed that they should apply that sur- 
plus was the best that could be adopted. 
Upon the first of those points he had to 
observe that the Chancellor of the Exche.. 
quer had no doubt the best opportunities 
of forming a correct judgment; but he 
(Mr. Blackburn) could not help thinking 
that past experience justified them in look- 
ing with considerable distrust at the Esti- 
mates of the right hon. Gentleman. Taking 
the expenditure and the revenue together 
the expectations formed by the right hon. 
Gentleman last year had been erroneous to 
the extent of not less than £2,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman at present anti- 
cipated an increase of £270,000 in the in- 
come tax; but he (Mr. Blackburn) did not 
see any grounds on which that anticipation 
could be based. So also he calculated 
upon an increase of £1,000,000 in the 
ordinary revenue of the year; but if he did 
not get that increase what became of his 
surplus of £1,900,000? Unless the right 
hon. Gentleman could clearly prove he 
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would have the surplus if would not be 
prudent to apply it to the repeal of a tax. 
The repeal of the paper duty was to be 
deferred for six months; would it not be 
better to defer it for six months more, 
when the surplus could be shown actually 
in hand? The hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. B. Stanhope) had clearly shown 
that the right hon. Gentleman was spe- 
cially pledged to avail himself of the very 
earliest opportunity of reducing the duties 
on tea and sugar; and he (Mr. Blackburn) 
felt confident that such a measure would 
be more acceptable to the country, and was 
more desirable in itself than a repeal of 
the paper duty. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, that 
if the debate closed without some re- 
marks from an Irish Member it might 
be thought that Ireland was not in- 
terested in the question referred to in the 
financial measure now under discussion. 
If, however, there was one part of the 
United Kingdom which ought to be grate- 
ful to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
proposal to repeal the paper duty it was 
Ireland. That country had undeveloped 
water-power facilities to a greater extent 
than any other part of the British Islands. 
Sir Robert Kane had estimated that there 
was distributed over the surface of Ireland 
a water-power capable of acting night and 
day, without intermission, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year, to the extent 
of 3,227 horse-power per foot of fall, or 
for the entire average of 387 feet, amount- 
ing to 1,248,849 horse-power, which, taking 
300 working days of twelve hours per day, 
would give 3,038,865 horse-power. A 
vast number of the poor persons in Ire- 
land would find employment, and a large 
amount of machinery now lying idle in 
that country would be brought into use. 
He repeated that, if there were any por- 
tion of the United Kingdom that would 
be benefited by the repeal of the duty, it 
would be that depressed and unfortunate 
country. They had heard a great deal 
of the former oppression of Ireland and 
her people. If the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had put into the 
Queen’s speech a proposition to benefit Ire- 
land they could not have adopted one 
more calculated for that object than the 
repeal of the paper duty. He believed 
that more than one-half the Members from 
Ireland were Conservatives. He asked 
them as proprietors in Ireland to accord 
this boon to the people of Ireland. It 
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had been said, in opposition to the 
position, that there had been a bad 
vest, with a period of commercial dis 
tress, and consequent want of employ. 
ment by the working and manufactur. 
ing classes; but that was the very reasog 
why a bold measure should be taken for 
the extension of trade and an increase of 
employment. During the commercial dig 
tress which existed in 1842, Sir Robert 
Peel came into office, and, by making 
large reduction of indirect taxation and 
total repeal of some of the Excise duties, 
he gave a vast increase of employment to 
the working classes. He referred 
cially to the Excise duties on bricks and 
glass, and he would give the House figures, 
In 1841 the number of persons employed 
as bricklayers was 39,806; in 1851 it 
had risen to 67,988. The number of 
bricklayers’ labourers in 1841 was 18,363; 
in 1851, 31,168. In 1841 the number of 
glass-makers was 7,407; in 1851 it had 
risen to 12,005. These figures showed an 
increase of from 40 to 80 per cent, a much 
greater rate than the increase of the popu 
lation itself. The population, in 1841, 
was 18,844,439, ‘and it had risen, in 1851, 
to 20,959,477, being an increase of 12 per 
cent. So that the abolition of the duty 
on bricks and on glass had stimulated em- 
ployment in those branches of trade to 
such an extent that while the increase of 
population upon the Census Returns of 
1851 was 12 per cent, the increase of em- 
ployment in the brick and glass trades 
varied from 40 to 80 per cent as compared 
with the Census of 1841. In the same 
way he believed that the abolition of the 
paper duties was likely to promote employ- 
ment in that particular manufacture. The 
hon. Member (Mr. T. Baring) had said 
that a full Exchequer was necessary to our 
power abroad. But the best way to in 
sure a full Exchequer was by reducing ex- 
penditure. Enormous armaments did more 
than anything else to check our industry 
and to cripple our trade, and he hoped 
sincerely, with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the time would soon come 
for a diminution in our present enormous 
Estimates. ; 
Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon that they 
were much indebted to the other House for 
having given them an opportunity of re 
considering this subject. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had felt it to be his duty 
to place that opportunity within ther 
reach with as little delay as possible. 
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Jast year his proposal was to abolish the 
paper duties at a time when he himself 
admitted that there was a large deficiency 
in the Exchequer. That was, to say the 
east, a very unusual mode of finance. But 
now a totally different proposal was made. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer now told 
them that he had a surplus of £1,960,000, 


and proposed to divide his favours be- | 


tween those who were anxious to repeal 
the paper duties and those who wished to 
reduce the income tax. If this alleged large 
surplus could be depended upon the pro- 
| would be a plausible one. Unfortu- 
nately, however, that was not the case. The 
Jus revenue was practically a delusion. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
adopted a system of finance which was 
common among certain classes m this 
country, that of raising money in order to 
debts—in*other words, issuing bills, 
amd when they became due renewing 
them. That was the way in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained his 
surplus. He had issued Exchequer bills, 
now proposed to renew them, and then 
declared that he had a surplus revenue to 
dispose of. If that mode of obtaining a 
surplus was to be adopted, it was clear 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer need 
ever fear a deficit or the want of a sur- 
To the repeal of the paper duties 


he (Mr. Baillie) had no great objection, 
iithongh he certainly did think, with 
many who had preceded him in the de- 
vate, that, looking at the present critical 
state of Europe, it would be far better to 
reduce duties which would give an increase 
toconsumption, and thus would be likely 


torecover themselves afterwards. But, if 
we were to repeal the paper duty, we 
vaght to do it with our eyes open. We 
ought not to be under the impression that 
we had a surplus, nor ought we to do it 
with the idea of conferring a great advan- 
tageon the public. There were but two 
modes by which the public could benefit 
from the repeal of the paper duty—either 
by cheap newspapers or cheap books. But 
it the present moment we had the greatest 
possible number of penny newspapers, and 
0 one could pretend that we should have 
Newspapers any cheaper than they were 
now. These penny newspapers all appeared 
tobe in a very flourishing condition—they 
Were daily increasing, and were pushing 
the others out of the field. It was but 
the other day that one of the oldest high- 
Piced papers in the country—the ancient 
gan of the Whig party—the Morning 
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| Chronicle—had been compelled to become 
/a@ penny paper. Newspapers, therefore, 
would not be any cheaper than they were 
now. On the other hand, the duty on. 
| paper formed but an inappreciable part of 
the cost of books; the labours of the au- 
thor and publisher were the chief items. 
If they took the case of Macaulay’s is- 
tory, which sold at 18s. 6d. a volume, they 
would find that the duty was only 3d. 
The abolition of the duty, therefore, would 
not make books any cheaper. Generally 
speaking, manufacturers were the best 
judges of their own interests, and in this 
case the great body of them did not want 
the abolition. They said that it would 
put them into competition with the French 
manufacturers, who had a great advantage 
over them in getting the raw material at: 
half the cost. Give them free trade in 
rags and they were ready to accept free. 
trade in paper. The manufacturers, there-. 
fore, would not benefit by the repeal, but 
there was one class which would, and, 
though small, it was a powerful one. The 
proprietors of the penny newspapers would 
benefit by it. Though the class did not 
comprise more than 100 individuals, they 
were powerfully represented in that House. 
They were represented in the Cabinet 
even, and they had supporters enough in 
the House to enable them to give a casting 
majority against the Government. They 
had used their power to force this mea- 
sure on the Government, and the House 
was now called upon to sacrifice some 
£1,300,000 of annual revenue for their 
benefit. That was the literal state of the 
case. That they had only lately succeeded 
in forcing the measure upon the Govern- 
ment was perfectly obvious, because a few 
weeks ago the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government told a deputation which 
waited upon him on the subject that in 
the present critical state of Europe the 
Government had no intention of proposing 
the abolition of the duty. The change of 
opinion in the Cabinet, therefore, must 
have been occasioned by some extraordi- 
nary pressure, because certainly there had 
been no change in the state of Europe since 
that time. But not only must the noble 
Lord-have been surprised at the repeal of 
the paper duty, but there were other 
parts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech which must have surprised him. 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) had just now highly eulogized 
the right hon. Gentleman for his denuncia- 
tion of the extravagant expenditure of the 
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country. It certainly was somewhat ex- 
traordinary to hear the Minister who was 
specially responsible for the expenditure 
of the country denounce its extravagant 
character, coming forward like Pilate to 


wash his hands of the sin which the! 


House of Commons was about to commit 
in passing his Budget, and insinuating, as 
he had, that this extravagance had been 
forced upon him by the reckless conduct 
of his colleagues. Ifthere was any one in- 
dividual who was responsible for this extra- 
vagance it was the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, for since he had been in office each 

udget which he had produced had been 
the most extravagant ever proposed in the 
history of the country in time of peace, 
and yet he wished to shift the responsi- 
bility from his own shoulders to those of 
his colleagues. This was not the first time 
that the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
upon himself to denounce his colleagues. 
All must remember in the last Session of 
Parliament a very remarkable occasion, 
when he came down to the House and, in 
the most vituperative language, denounced 
“the most gigantic innovation of modern 
times,” and, at the same time his col- 
leagues, who were prepared to condone 
the offence. Some might deem that con- 
duct an eccentricity, others would look on 
it as showing a desire to gain popularity ; 
but no one would be disposed to say that 
it was either generous or chivalrous, or 
calculated to raise in the estimation of the 
people either the sincerity or the political 
morality of public men. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he admitted that 
it was desirable, in effecting reductions of 
taxation, to effect them in such a way that 
the consumer would benefit without any 
ultimate loss to the revenue, and on this 
ground he acknowledged that the tea and 
sugar duties had strong claims on the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But the argument did not alto- 
gether apply to the case of the paper 
duties. It had been shown that wherever 
a reduction had been made in the excise 
duties the consumption of other excise 
articles had greatly increased. The Excise 
revenue now was much greater than before 
the remission of the duties on soap, glass, 
bricks and other articles. The removal of 
the paper duty, therefore, would come 
under the dictum of Mr. Pitt, who said, 
‘* Increase by reduction may seem a para- 
dox; but it is essentially true.” The 
arguments in favour of the repeal might 
be included in three propositions :—First, 


Mr, H. Baillie 





it was a commercial benefit; next, it 
was a literary benefit; and finally, the 
reduction was recommended to them 
the political interests in the country, 
The repeal would benefit the commercial 
classes, as it was an important branch of 
our manufactures. An abolition of the 
paper duty would be followed by an enor. 
mous increase in the manufacture of paper, 
as had been the case with regard to other 
articles which had been liberated from 
taxation. If the duty on paper wer 
abolished, paper would be extensively 
used in the manufacture of a variety of 
articles to which it was not at present 
applied. He had himself seen large tubes 
and various other articles which, but for 
the duty would be composed of paper, 
With regard to the second point, the hon, 
Gentleman opposite had denied that ing 
literary point of view the removal of the 
paper duty would produce any material 
effect. With regard-to such works a 
Macaulay’s History of England, he (Mr. 
Ewart) did not deny that the removal of the 
duty would not materially diminish their 
price; but with regard to the cheapest 
literature, the price would be considerably 
diminished. It appeared twenty-five year 
ago from the evidence of Lord Brougham 
and others before the Excise Commission, 
such publications as The Penny Magasin 
could only be sold at a profit when the 
sale was extensive. The removal of the 
paper duty was of great importance to the 
publishers of literature of that class. The 
poorest classes were, therefore, much in- 
terested in the abolition of the paper duty, 
and every species of cheap literature, would 
derive great advantages from it. But the 
strongest argument in favour of its abolition 
was, in his opinion, the political aspect of 
the question. He deprecated the country 
being left in the state in which it was last 
year. He thought it was the highest 
wisdom to remove all cause of irritation 
in the body politic as in the body physical; 
and to invite the Commons and the Lords 
to cast off the temporary irritation which 
had arisen between them on the subject of 
the paper duty. His right hon. Friend 
had, therefore, wisely taken the first op- 
portunity of redeeming the promise which 
he made last year. Hon. Gentlemen had 
talked about pledges with respect to the mm- 
cometax, but the pledge to abolish the paper 
duty dated so far back as the reign of Queen 
Anne. The Act of Parliament which im- 
posed a duty on paper in 1711, stated that 
the reason why that duty was im 
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was “to raise money to carry on the pre- 
sent war until Her Majesty (Queen Anne) 
should be able to establish a good and last- 
ing peace.” Therefore, according to the 
original pledge given to the people of 
this country, the expiration of the duty 
ought to have taken place so long ago 
as the conclusion of the war conducted 
by the Duke. of Marlborough. Coming 
to later times he found that Sir Henry 
Parnell and other eminent men, Commis- 
sioners of Excise, about twenty or thirty 
ago, in the year 1836, had said it 
was desirable, if it were possible, that 
the duty on paper should be aboiished. 
There was every reason for thinking that 
the time had now come when this duty 
should be swept away; and he thanked his 
right hon. Friend for the bold and con- 
sistent manner in which he had redeemed 
the pledge he had virtually given during 
jast Session. During this debate the ques- 
tin of direct and indirect taxation had 
been referred to. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had compared them to two at- 
tractive young ladies of modern times, the 
daughters of invention and necessity, For 
his part he thought one of them (direct 
taxation) was a female of considerable an- 
tiquity, born so far back as in the fendal 
ages. The other was the younger child of 
commerce and manufacture. The latter of 
the two had been somewhat unjustly treat- 
ad. Both he thought ought to contribute 
their due proportion of taxation; or, if he 
night parody the lines of Goldsmith— 
“All that Finance’s subtlest art can teach, 

Is, but to lay proportioned loads on each.” 
Several hon. Gentlemen had expressed 
their approval of the recommendation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that there 
should be greater economy in our expendi- 
ture. He cordially agreed with them. He 
thought there ought to be a most rigid 
examination of our expenditure, which he 
believed was capable of reduction. The 
French estimates had a more business- 
like arrangement than ours. We were too 
msystematic. He knew not how it hap- 
pened that our soldier cost infinitely more 
than a French soldier; of course, in France 
wticles were cheaper, but the difference 
inthe cost was far beyond that. Justice 
would not be done to this country until 
ourexpenditure was thorougt ly examined. 
He cordially supported the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He be- 
eved it was not only a right but an in- 
dispensable Budget, because the first duty 
of the House was bound to redeem the 
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pledges which it gave to the country last 


year. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that notwith- 
standing the puff direct as well as the puff 
inferential, by which the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was sought to 
be supported on the Ministerial side of the 
House, he for one regarded it with very de- 
cided abhorrence, both in its substance and 
its spirit. He disapproved it because he 
could not but feel that it had been intro- 
duced in subserviency to the wishes of 
hard taskmasters—the Manchester school, 
and to appease the temper of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who sought to involve both Houses 
of Parliament in a quarrel, from which 
they had been saved by the good sense of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. To the cause which he had men- 
tioned, then, and not to the fact that it 
embodied in itself measures which were 
either wise or good, was it to be attri- 
buted that such a financial scheme as that 
under discussion had been submitted to 
the House. What, let him ask, was the 
substance of the scheme? ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman who brought it forward pro- 
fessed to deal with a surplus, when, in 
reality, he had to supply a deficiency. A 
surplus in all sound financial estimates 
could be based only on known and fixed 
revenue, which would be available whether 
Parliament were prepared to assent to 
the imposition of additional taxation or 
not; but in the present case the alleged 
surplus meant, in truth, a deficiency of 
some £8,000,000 or £9,000,000. It was 
quite an easy task, no doubt, to create, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had done, an 
imaginary surplus, and to dispose of it 
afterwards as he pleased; but then he 
had placed himself in a position to remit 
the paper duty simply by levying upon 
the country an income tax of ninepence 
in the pound, without which his surplus 
would be converted into a deficiency con- 
siderable in amount. It was idle to tell 
him that the abolition of the paper duty 
would regenerate Ireland. Nothing of the 
kind. He remembered the circumstances 
connected with the attempted establish- 
ment of several small paper mills in Ire- 
land; but, though the Excise had dealt 
with them in the most liberal manner, 
even allowing the owners to smuggle to a 
considerable extent, they had all died a 
natural death without their end being 
hastened by the exciseman. He denied, 
therefore, that the abolition of the duty 
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would be any boon to Ireland. The pre- 
sent was a time of cants. There was the 
cant of Liberalism, and there was the 
cant of Reform, but the greatest of all 
cants was the cant of what were called 
“the taxes on knowledge.” The truth 
was, those taxes were so small in amount 
that they never yet prevented a man from 
being wise or good, generous or great. In 
the admirable Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education there was an account 
given of the expenses of a certain number 
of National Schools. ‘l'o upwards of 5,000 
schools the contributions made by the State 
in the shape of salaries amounted to 
£458,350, in miscellanies to £143,245, and 
in books to £43,653. The amount spent 
in books, therefore, was only about one- 
tenth of the sum paid for salaries; and 
of the £43,653 paid for books not more 
than £2,000 or less than 10s. for each 
school was returned to the State in the 
shape of paper duty. The cant about 
‘“‘ taxes on knowledge ”’ saved a good deal 
of argument; it was an excellent watch- 
word for those who voted with their eyes 
and ears closed, but there was really 
nothing in it. While he was upon this 
question he would refer to the opinion 
of an eminent political economist, Mr. 
McCulloch, who, in his work on taxation, 
thus delivered his opinion upon the im- 
post— 

’ “ A duty on paper entails a peculiar grievance 
on the arbitrary publishing of books by making 
them pay a tax on their works previously to their 
being brought into the market before it can be 
ascertained whether they will sell. This is rather 
unfair. The furor scribendi is such, however, 
that this treatment, though it may add something 
to the cost of successful books, has no influence 
in checking publication. But except in this re- 
spect now mentioned, which is of no great con- 
sequence, the existing duty on paper does not ap- 
pear open to any good objection, Writing paper 
would probably be sold to the public by retail 
somewhat cheaper were it repealed, but the dif- 
ference would be so very trifling that it would be 
of no importance to any one; and in as far as 
regards books, newspapers, and other periodical 
publications, the repeal of the duty would not 
make the slightest difference in their price, The 
duty on a copy of the double sheet of The Times 
is about On a number of The Edinburgh or 
Quarterly, which sells at 63., it is only 2d. On 
Macaulay’s History of England, which sells at 
32s., the duty does not exceed 6d., and on the 
Com ial Dictionary, which is a very large 
yolume of above 1,800 pages, selling at 50s., the 
duty is only about 7d. It is idle, therefore, to 
pretend that the existing duty on paper is any 
obstacle to the circulation of literature, or that 
books would be cheaper were it abolished. It is 
customary, indeed, in the cant of the day, to call 
it a tax on knowledge, but the larger portion by 
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far of the coarser description of paper on whigh 
the tax is heaviest is not used either for 

or books, but is employed in the humbler, 

not less necessary, functions of wrapping and 
packing up parcels. And with respect to th 
paper used in printing, the duty presses on qjj 
publications alike, on the bad as well as on th 
good, and is quite as often a tax upon nonsense ag 
upon sense. Assuredly, therefore, this is about 
the last tax which should be repealed.” 


That was the opinion of a writer who 
looked upon this question, not as a par. 
tisan, but as a political economist, and it 
was impossible to say, after such an opinion, 
that there was any ground whatever, ex. 
cept in deference to the cant of the day, for 
repealing this ‘‘ tax,” as it was called, “on 
knowledge.” He admitted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, by his great talents, made 
his Budget most enticing and attractive 
until it was examined. But there wer 
such things as memories. They remen- 
bered the predictions he had formerly 
made of the expenses of the China war, 
his estimate of the probable production of 
the duty on dock warrants and contract 
notes. Had any one of his anticipations 
been fulfilled? It was not till the House 
of Lords refused to repeal the paper duty 
that the demand was made for £3,300,000 
for the expenses of the China war. He 
did not say the right hon. Gentleman 
had known that would be wanted before, 
Sanguine dispositions were proverbially 
shortsighted. The right hon. Gentleman 
was a most brilliant orator, but he saw 
vhrough a haze—a mirage, tinted with the 
rosy hues of summer. He indulged in 
beautiful promises, which were realized 
in most scanty performances. He must 
withhold his assent from the Budget of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He thought 
it imprudent. The mode in which it dealt 
with an imaginary surplus was also ob- 
jectionable. It did not give them cheaper 
malt, or tea, or sugar; it proposed to re 
generate them through small paper mills 
on purling brooks. It was most objec- 
tionable in every way, particularly in the 
temper with which it was brought for- 
ward, for it was obviously intended to 
wipe off the sense of the victory obtained 
ed last year by the House of Lords, and 
though it had been plentifully puffed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite it was not the 
less likely to be deceptive. 

Mr. NORRIS said, he rose to correct 
the very erroneou: statement of the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. H. Baillie) 
that. the manufacturers of paper were not 
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anxious for the repeal of the Excise on 
that article. When the remission of the 
Excise duty upon paper was discussed in 
that House the trade met, and appointed a 
committee to watch the proceedings of the 
House and promote the repeal of the duty. 
During the progress of that measure through 
the House, the Treaty with France dis- 
closed that there was an engagement for 
the equalization of the Excise upon paper 
made in England and the Customs’ duty on 
r imported from France. That im- 
mediately called the attention of the paper- 
making trade, that whilst the equalizing 
inciple of free trade was to be applied 
to the competition between home-made 
and foreign paper, there would still re- 
main, unless by negotiation an arrange- 
ment were made for the removal, an export 
duty on foreign rags. To that subject the 
trade had addressed themselves, but they 
had never lost sight of, or been indifferent 
to, the advantage the public would have, 
or they themselves would gain, by a re- 
peal of the paper duty. In the present 
ear a meeting had taken place on the 
subject of the export duty on foreign rags, 
which had been attended by sixty or 
seventy gentlemen, who paid more than 
half the Excise duty, every one of whom 
had expressed the opinion that there was 


nothing so much to be desired as a fair 
adjustment of the export duty on foreign 
tags, and with it the repeal of both the 


Excise and Customs’ duties. He had at- 
tended the deputation which had waited 
upon the noble Lord, and his impression 
of what had taken place then was, that 
the Government had not the assurance of 
any large surplus to deal with, and, there- 
fore, the noble Lord was not in a position 
to say much on the subject of the repeal 
f the Excise on paper. There was no 
paper-maker who did not desire that it 
should be abolished during the present 
Session, for they all felt that it was a great 
oppression, and its repeal, and subsequent 
re-imposition by the other House, had left 
the trade subject from time to time te 
all the inconvenience and embarrassment 
Which belonged to a great change, without 
‘any of the incidental advantages. 1t was 
not fair of the hon. Gentleman who had 
last spoken, when he referred to the inci- 
dence of the paper tax upon the literature 
of the country, to take the books which 
‘tdorned his table and amused his leisure. 
‘If he had gone into educational establish- 
ments supplied with elementary books, 


Printed from stereotype plates, he would 
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have found that, on books bought at the 
rate of 74d. a pound, 14d. was duty. In 
many cases it was 15 or 20 per cent. It 
was not just to take books like Macaulay’s 
History, and say that the incidence of the 
paper duty was so slight that no one need 
care. The general feeling out of the House, 
in relation to the Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, amongst all classes— 
the traders, manufacturers, merchants, and 
bankers, and the general public—was one 
of deep satisfaction, combined with a de- 
termination to give it all the support which 
its merits deserved. 

Mr. R. LONG said, he wished to apo- 
logise to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for some 
hasty words which he (Mr. Long) had 
uttered on the night when the Budget was 
introduced. He had complained that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not spoken one 
word of sympathy for the agriculturists, 
but he had had an opportunity of looking 
again at that speech, and he found that he 
had done the right hon. Gentleman some 
injustice. He therefore hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would forgive him 
for his hasty observations. To come 
now to the immediate question before the 
House. He had heard the able, lucid, 
straightforward, and argumentative speech 
of the hon. Member for Huntingdon with 
great pleasure, and as a young Member of 
the House he could not help being struck 
with surprise that, in the present state of 
public feeling, when there was a great 
impatience of taxation, and when a gene- 
ral outcry was raised against the heavy 
pressure of the taxes, a gentleman belong- 
ing to the mercantile body—a class by no 
means distinguished for a love of taxation— 
should rise and protest against the remis- 
sion of a duty on one of the articles which 
produced a revenue to the country. If he 
felt regret at the rashness of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, he was at the same 
time much gratified to find that there was 
sufficient spirit, independence, and earnest- 
ness of conviction on the part of the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon to have induced him 
to stand up and resist the repeal of a‘duty 
which as a taxpayer and the representa- 
tive of taxpayers, he must otherwise have 
been only too glad to see got rid of. He 
confessed, however, he was much surprised 
to find that the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man had not been followed by a more 
active conclusion. He thought it would 
have been a more fitting conclusion to 
such a speech had the hon. Gentleman 
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moved an Amendment in opposition to the | ment resist the claim that would be made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Resolution | next year for the repeal of that duty? 


expressive of the opinion largely prevalent 


on that side of the House, and still more 
largely prevalent out of doors. He did 
not profess to be in the secrets of the 
leaders of his party, and, therefore, could 
not say why such an Amendment had not 
been moved. He could not but suspect, 
however, that the reason was that there 
was a firm persuasion on that side of the 
House that the occupants of the Treasury 
bench were fully conscious of the rashness 
of the course taken by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in respect to this paper 
duty, and that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not act with straightforwardness on 
the question, but that, disapproving it in 
their hearts, they would give it as in- 
sincere a support as they gave to the se- 
cond reading of the Reform Bill of last 
year. The point, however, for their con- 
sideration was—what would be the result 
of the Budget proposed? Was it of a 
nature that they could trust? It appeared 
to him that it was of a nature the very 
reverse. He should not venture to follow 
the speech of the hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdon, who had already thrown such a 
flood of light upon the internal condition 
of the country, and had shown so clearly 
the critical state of affairs abroad and of 
trade at home. But he would ask what 
was the bearing of the Budget upon their 
taxation generally—how would it affect 
the financial system that remained? Did 
not the repeal of the tax proposed mak 

the case for the repeal of others rer 
strong? Were they not obliged to propose 
the repeal of the paper duty in consequence 
of the agitation that existed on the sub- 
ject? Upon the same principle how would 
they be able to resist the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan) 
next year for the repeal of the duty on 
fire assurances, a tax on thrift and pru- 
dence which was ten times as objectionable 
as the excise duty on paper? How would 
they be able to resist the demand for the 
repeal of the duty upon hops? That was 
a duty which always appeared to him to 
be indefensible in principle and abomina- 
ble in practice. Nothing more odious, 
more unjust, and indefensible than the 
duty upon hops was to be found in the 
fiscal systems of either the Czar of Rus- 
sia or of Napoleon III. He was per- 
fectly astonished that the farmers of Eng- 
land did not unite together and demand 
ts repeal. Well, how would the Govern- 





Mr. R. Long 


Did they think the world would become 
more pacific than it was at present? Jj 
they acted upon that principle, he asked, 
where would the Government stop, and 
what taxes would they have left? With 
all deference to the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it was a rash and unwise 
course to repeal the paper duty. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his eloquent 
speech, which charmed the House on both 
sides, apologized for leading the House, ay 
he said, through a wilderness of figures, 
and he went on to say that he paid his 
addresses to two fair ladies who were well 
dowered and full of charms, and whom he 
designated by the names of Direct and 
Indirect Taxation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, did not give them the 
whole of the story. No one for a moment 
supposed that the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke practically. It appeared, however, 
that he entered the wilderness with those 
bewitching young ladies a rich man, but 
returned a very poor man, having allowed 
one of the ladies to wheedle him out of 
£1,000,000, cash down, while the other 
had extracted from him a promise of 
£1,230,000, which must be paid on the 
Ist of October next. As an independent 
Conservative Member, he therefore pro- 
tested against a Budget which would ren- 
der it more difficult to uphold the public 
credit at home, or to maintain those estab- 
lishments on which depended the honour 


sand dignity of the country abroad, and if 
fany hon. Gentleman would propose a prac- 


tical Amendment condemning both the prin 
ciples and details of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s scheme he would give him his most 
hearty support. 

Mr. BLACK said, it was not his inten- 
tion to have spoken on this question, but 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had thrown out a challenge, to the effect 
that hon. Members on the Ministerial side 
of the House were disposed to conceal their 
opinions on matters of reform, and with 
regard to the paper duty. Now he had 
never shrunk from giving his sincere opl- 
nions on both of those subjects; but he 
thought it was a waste of time to go back 
on what had been said and done five years 
before. ‘Times had changed, and the cir 
cumstances- under which they acted had 
changed ; it was of little consequence 
to him what others had said formerly, and 
how inconsistently they had acted. What 
was the proper thing to do now? He would 
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endeavour to take a pounds, shillings, and 

view of the case. A great deal had 
been said about taxes upon knowledge. 
He would not dwell upon that point, but 
would show how the paper duty acted. 
Hon. Members talked of it as if it was a 
matter only of books and writing paper. 
He believed one-half of the paper made 
was used as wrapping paper by wholesale 
houses and small tradesmen. He under- 
stood that upon the coarsest packing paper, 
the material of which cost 20s. there was 
added 14s. in the shape of duty. This 
was paper which was used in wrapping 
up various articles, and if they repealed 
the tax it would be a great relief to small 
tradesmen, and to a portion of the pub- 
lie in one way or another. What the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got was 
£1,400,000, or more nearly £1,200,000. 
He should like to know how much the 
public paid of this £1,200,000; let him, 
at the same time, trace the tax as it 
affected books. Macaulay's History had 
been alluded to, but that was a high- 
priced book ; not because of the printing 
and paper so much as for the copyright. 
faking an ordinary book, of which the 
cost of the printing was about equal to 
the cost of the paper. Supposing that 
the amount of tax upon the paper used 
for such a book was 1s., the manufacturer 
charged interest upon that shilling; the 
wholesale dealer did the same; the pub- 
lisher, who reckoned three years as a mo- 
derate period for disposing of an edition, 
must have his profit; then the wholesale 
bookseller must have his; and then the 
retailer, so that by the time the book 
reached the hands of the reader the 
Is. tax had become 2s. Probably the 
£1,200,000 paid into the Exchequer re- 
presented a cost of £2,000,000 to the 
public: In that way the tax became an 
extravagant way of levying money. He 
thould like to see the duty on tea and 
sugar repealed ; but the public did not pay 
to much in proportion upon these articles 
asupon paper. The whole amount of duty 
om tea and sugar went into the Treasury, 
whereas only a portion of the paper duty 
Was obtained. 

Mx. WARNER expressed his_ belief 
that the Budget would be received with 
satisfaction by the commercial constituency 

ich he represented. As to the paper 
duties, he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had very little choice in the 
matter if he found that he had a sur- 
plus, for it had been condemned by a 


deliberate vote of the House, and given 
rise to an unfortunate controversy which 
it was desirable to stop. The more con- 
stitutional course for hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who were in favour of the duty, to 
take, would be to move a Resolution to 
set aside that Vote. He had taken no 
part last year in the agitation against the 
House of Lords. He thought then, and 
i he thought still, that no great harm had 
been done; for the Commons had the re- 
medy in their own hands. But it was ne- 
| cessary to deal with the question now, un- 
| less they were content to sacrifice their 
privileges. The right hon. Gentleman 
had done right to reduce the income tax; 
but he was sorry he had given relief only 
in the amouut and not in the form of the 
tax. He hoped there would be a revision 
of that tax next year. They could not 
| expect to arrive at strictly equal justice, 
| but they could approximate to equality. 
|The fundholder ought to pay on his pro- 
| perty as all other persons did upon theirs. 
At present he paid on the net income only, 
while the taxable income of all other 
classes was subject to large deductions 
before it became available for expenditure. 
If the tax were continued in its present 
form it could not fail to cause irritation 
and disaffection. He hoped, also, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would aban- 
don the present system of quarterly col- 
lection of the tax and collect it half-yearly, 
and he should be glad to have an assurance 
to that effect. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
thank the hon. Member who had just sat 
down for the question he had put, and the 
opinion he had expressed with respect to 
the continuance of the quarterly collection 
of the income tax. He was also glad to 
hear from the hon. Gentleman that he saw 
no harm in what had been done last year 
by another branch of the Legislature, as 
it was clear that if no great harm was 
done then there was no great probability 
of any great good being done now. He 
would now approach that casket in which 
the financial gem had been presented to 
the House—he meant the eloquent speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had listened to that speech with the closest 
attention. He had admired its eloquence 
and its sophistry. But the social and 
financial morality of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as laid down in that speech was 
of a somewhat remarkable character. Its 
social character had been adverted to by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
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(Mr. Long), when he referred to the pic- 
ture drawn of himself by the right hon. 
Gentleman as at the same moment address- 
ing two beautiful damsels. The picture 
was remarkably well sketched by the right 
hon. Representative of one of our great 
seminaries of learning, piety, and virtue, 
but he (Mr. Bentinck) thought the right 
hon. Gentleman’s constituents would be 
somewhat surprised when they were in- 
formed how he employed his leisure hours. 
In that glowing outline of two fair dam- 
sels, to both of whom it was, he said, not 
only his inclination, but his duty to pay 
his addresses, the right hon. Gentleman 
described them as the daughters of Neces- 
sity and Invention. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
was sorry to say that nearly half a century 
since he had had impressed on him the 
truth that Necessity was the mother of 
Invention. The right hon. Gentleman 
had thus led the House to a subject so 
painful that he was glad they had to deal 
with his financial and not with his social 
morality. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
menced his great speech by expressing his 
gratification that protection ]iad been finally 
disposed of. His constant reference to the 
fact showed the unsoundness of the posi- 
tion on which the right hon. Gentleman 
and his supporters stood. What he com- 
plained of was that ‘he Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer carried the principles of free 
trade to lengths which its promoters had 
never contemplated. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman rejoiced over the increased con- 
sumption of French wines, and referred 
to a supposed objection of his to those ar- 
ticles of import. But what he had ob- 
jected to was not the light wines, but the 
bad wines. He regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed, not to repeal 
taxes on articles of consumption, which 
might afterwards become more productive, 
but to repeal taxes which could never be 
levied again—such as was the paper duty 
—and thus dry up altogether one impor- 
tant and essential source of revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also boasted of 
the price of corn since the repeal of the 
corn laws. He (Mr. Bentinck) did not 
think the repeal had reduced the average 
below the point it was fifteen years before 
and since that event. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he regretted that the French 
Treaty was still a one-sided instrument. 
That was what the right hon. Gentleman 
was last year told by Opposition Members 
it ever would be, and he wished the right 
hon. Gentleman could have informed the | 
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House when it would have two sides, The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to agguy 
the House that the extension of certain 
branches of commerce was to be aserih] 
to the existence of that treaty; but he 
(Mr. Bentinck) was at a loss to undérstang 
how such a one-sided treaty could hay 
produced beneficial consequences to the 
commerce of this country. There wer 
two views of commercial undertaki 

one by which they gained, and the othe 
by which they lost; and he should be mugh 
surprised to hear that the commercial 
transactions which had taken place in eon. 
sequence of the French Treaty were of a 
beneficial character. ‘The right hon, 
Gentleman talked of the country “elect. 
ing” to be governed at an expense of 
£75,000,000, as if it was a pleasure to 
the country to be governed at a great ex- 
pense. He (Mr. Bentinck), however, be 
lieved that many causes were to be assign- 
ed for the increased expenditure of the last 
few years; and although he did not see 
the way at present to reduction, there was 
no man in the House who lamented it more 
than he did. He should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, when he 
talked of the country electing to be go 
verned at an expense of £75,000,000, whe 
ther it had ever occurred to him what was 
one of the principal sources of that large ex- 
penditure? Had the right hon. Gentleman 
totted up the expense of the Russian war? 
And if he had done so, and had taken 
into account the increase in the national 
debt caused by that war, had it ever oc 
curred to him to consider the causes of 
that war; and that one of the principal 
causes was the helplessness of that Govern- 
ment of which the right hon. Gentleman 
formed a prominent Member? Could the 
right hon. Gentleman recollect any event 
which, from the commencement of the 
differences with Russia, showed foresight 
and energy as characteristic of that Go- 
vernment? Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman recollect the despatch of 10,000 
English troops to Malta to intimidate 
the Emperor Nicholas, allowing him at 
the same time to understand that arrange- 
ments had been made for bringing them 
back? And yet that demonstration was to 
induce him to secede from a position whieh 
he had taken up in the East. Perhaps 
that Government more than any other was 
the great cause of the indispensable ex- 
penditure, though the right hon. Gentle- 
man now charged the House and 

country with desiring a large expenditure. 
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He should have studied the history of his | every man in the country derive a certain 


own time before he taunted the people of 
Bngland with desiring an expenditure over 
which they had no control, and for which 
he himself was largely responsible. Then 
he made a happy quotation from a speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Coventry, delivered last year, to the 
effect. that we ought not to repeal the 
duty so long as it involved the con- 
tinuation of an odious tax. If it were 
ible to use one argument stronger than 
another against the repeal of the paper 
duty it was that the repeal would entail 
in perpetuity odious taxation. It was the 
very position in which they were placed, 
with this difference, that there were two 
odious taxes which were entailed upon the 
country by the repeal of the paper duty ; 
perhaps the most odious taxes that could 
be laid upon the people of this country. 
He had wondered how it was that hon. 
Members opposite should, without explana- 
tion, have been induced to show such a 
marked difference between their profes- 
sions and their practice. The House was 
in the habit of hearing a great deal from 
hon. Members below the gangway about 
the people, for those hon. Members arro- 
to themselves more especially the 
position of “‘ friends of the people.” They 
professed to defend the rights, the interests, 
and the pockets of the people; but where 
were the ‘‘ friends of the people” now? 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
wpeal the paper duty, but neither he nor 
any hon. Member opposite had attempted 
to show how the great masses of the people 
of the country would in any way be bene- 
fited by the repeal of the paper duty; and, 
indeed, if the assertion had been made, 
there was the satisfaction of knowing that 
it had been by anticipation disposed of. 
A penny paper would never cost less than 
apenny, and, therefore, the whole thing 
was humbug. If this was all that was in- 
volved in the repeal of the paper duty, he 
wanted to know where was the benefit ; 
and, on the other hand, were they to be 
told that there was no benefit to be 4de- 
tived from the repeal of duty upon tea 
and sugar? Would not such a repeal 
benefit the poorer classes of the com- 
munity? He wanted to know, then, what 
the “ friends of the people’ were about, 
and why they were in a mass prepared to 
support a financial arrangement by which 
the only persons to be benefited were those 
Who had money interests in penny news- 
Papers ? On the other hand, would not 





definite benefit from the repeal of duty on 
tea and sugar? ‘That, however, was not 
all. The paper duty had existed for a 
very long time, and might be considered 
a part of the permanent revenue of the 
country, whilst the additional tax on tea 
and sugar was admitted to be a war tax, 
and he wanted to know from the “ friends 
ef the people” on what ground they pro- 
posed to remit a tax which could in no 
way benefit the poorer classes, whilst 
they maintained war duties upon articles 
of every-day consumption, and which ne- 
cessarily contributed to the comfort of 
the poorer classes? He hoped that they 
should have full explanations on these 
points, and then they would be able to un- 
derstand what the “friends of the people” 
were about. It was a sort of friendship 
which he trusted that he should never 
receive from any man. There was another 
claim for remission which might fairly be 
urged. Why in all financial arrangements 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman did he 
deal with the rural districts in precisely the 
same way as the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham proposed to deal with them upon 
questions of reform—namely, by utterly 
ignoring their existence. In those locali- 
ties large numbers of the people were 
suffering under taxes of an odious descrip - 
tion, which were open in a threefold degree 
to all that might be urged against the 
paper duty—he alluded to the duty upon 
hops and that upon malt. The rural dis- 
tricts, together with the poorer classes 
generally, would be benefited by a repeal 
of the hop duty, and by a remission of a 
portion of the duty on malt. He wanted 
to know, therefore, why it never occurred 
to the right hon. Gentleman that there 
were such places as the rural districts in 
existence, and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman might, during the debate, 
be brought to recognize their existence, 
and also the further fact that there were 
county Members in that House. They 
had adopted all the arrangements of the 
right hon. Gentleman so quietly for some 
years past that it was quite natural that 
he should have forgotten them ; but it was 
high time for them to remind him that 
they were there. If the rural Members 
supported this Budget they would be doing 
all they could to ignore the interest of those 
they represented. They were bound to 
give their strenuous opposition to the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was impossible to say 
what the object of the repeal of the paper 
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duty was; there were so many covert ob- 
jects that it was difficult to say what the 
real object was. He confessed, for him- 
self, that not being in the habit of diving 
into these mysteries, he was very much 
puzzled. He could see but two possible 
objects. One was that the measure was 
an attempt to reclaim the wavering alle- 
giance of a certain portion of the sup- 
porters of the Government who sat below 
the gangway. There was no doubt that 
down to a very recent period those hon. 
Members used to make very able and elo- 
quent speeches, but they were anything 
but flattering to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, in short, he might even apply 
a stronger epithet to the manner in which 
they used to address distinguished occu- 
pants of the Treasury bench. But lately 
‘‘A change had come o’er the spirit of 
their dream,” and for some reason it ap- 
peared that the repeal of the paper duty 
was so soothing to their feelings that all at 
once they became the strenuous supporters 
of the Government. Without saying how 
that had been brought about, seeing that 
no beneficial result was likely to follow to 
any one, it was impossible but to suppose 
that there was some kind of object such 
as he had stated in framing this measure. 
He merely threw this out as a suggestion. 
There was another reason. It was impos- 
sible for any man, with regard to what 
passed last year and what was passing 
now, not to believe that the present pro- 
ceeding was neither more nor less than an 
attempt, or rather intention, to defy, not 
to say insult, the other branch of the 
Lezislature. He, for one, could look upon 
it in no other light. He trusted that 
branch of the subject would be fully gone 
into before the debate terminated. He 
was at a loss to understand if that was not 
the object on what ground it was that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to depart 
from the course adopted last year, and em- 
body the whole of his measures in one Bill 
in order to debar another portion of the 
Legislature from dealing with it? That 
appeared to him (Mr. Bentinck) so obvious, 
that he hoped before the Budget was dis- 
posed of there would be full and ample 
discussion of that question to elicit the 
opinion of that House as to whether they 
were prepared to sanction the course taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and that he 
would be called upon to show on what 
ground he thought it necessary to depart 
from the course of proceeding of last year. 
He was quite aware that he would be told 
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that there were precedents for the coun 
of proceeding. Precedents, he believed, 
there were; but without looking into the 
matter he was inclined to believe that the 
precedents were so rare that they wer 
rather a sort of exception that proved a great 
rule. He was bound to say that it was 
impossible to characterize the Budget in 
avything but very strong language. He 
did not wish to speak with any disco , 
personally, of the right hon. Gentleman, 
He was speaking of his measures, and the 
Budget was an act of bad faith. Speaks 
ing of his past financial measures and hig 
present financial measures, it was an act of 
bad faith on the part of the right hon, 
hon. Gentleman, and founded on what he 
(Mr. Bentinck) for one believed to be a 
misconception of his position. He would 
not call it a mis-statement, because, no 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman was fully 
impressed with what he said. It was an 
aet of bad faith based on misconception. 
It was an act of bad faith because the 
right hon. Gentleman had been pledged, 
and pledged in the most solemn manner, 
for many years, as far as pledges could be 
called solemn—the right hon. Gentleman 
had been pledged for years past—repeated. 
ly pledged over and over again that the 
whole financial object of his public life 
would be the repeal of the income tax. 
Therefore, coming from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the present financial arrangement 
was an act of bad faith. From what he 
(Mr. Bentinck) had been enabled to gather 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and the confirmation he had received 
from the admirable speech of his hon. 
Friend who opened the debate, his belief 
was that the misstatement was the asser- 
tion of the existence of « surplus. He 
did not believe in a surplus, and he thought 
when they came to discuss the details the 
right hon. Gentleman would be very much 
puzzled to show one. Why, upon the 
figures of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, it did not amount to a million, be- 
cause there was half a million of Exchequer 
Bonds, which in plain English meant bor- 
rowed money, and there was the £750,000, 
the Chinese indemnity, of which in all 
probability they would never see a shilling. 
Would any man in that House, would the 
right hon. Gentleman himself even, with 
his power of oratory and powers of per- 
suasion, would he try to pursuade the 
House or any man in his senses that im 
the present state of affairs in China aty 
one could calculate from day to day upon 
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\ 
receiving a shilling ? ‘Why the Emperor’s| them in a high state of credit? The right 
own throne was not worth a fortnight’s | hon. Gentleman said yes, and all he (Mr. 

And yet the right hon. Gen-| Bentinck) could say was that he envied 
tleman told them, in trying to prove the the right hon. Gentleman his sanguine 
existence of a surplus on which to base disposition. The authority from which 
a financial change, that they were to he was quoting went on to say— 


rly for a portion of the surplus on the | 
Treasury of u country at the moment 
jn a state of revolution. But, looking | 
at the matter in a more solid shape, 
where would they be next year? Would 
there be a surplus then? Would it be 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman after 
os the paper duty—taking his own 

ulation, taking his own valuation, he 
(Mr. Bentinck) asked the House would it 





be possible for him in another year to fall 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer has depart- 
ed from the sound policy of supporting a surplus 
revenue, and no Minister will ever receive my 
support for his financial policy which proceeds on 
such a system. It is a principle most dangerous 
and inconsistent in a Conservative Government.” 


The House would be surprised when they 
heard the authority he had been quoting. 
He had been quoting a speech made by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself in com- 
menting on a speech made upon his finan- 


back on the resource of the tea duty at{cial proposals in the year 1852 by the 
the war rate? No, there was nothing but | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
a larger income tax, and that was what’ Buckinghamshire. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
the House and the country had to expect. | was not there to defend the financial 
He would now quote a few lines from a| views of the right hon. Gentleman the 
high authority, who said— {Member for Buckinghamshire; therefore 


“You must look over the existing duties calmly | do not let them be told that he was 
and candidly, and consider by what relief or re- 


mission you can do the greatest good to the con- | 


sumer, to trade, and to the revenue. By that rule, 
and by that rule only, we can judge.” 


Now, he (Mr. Bentinck) would like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had followed that good advice himself? 
The same person followed up that state- 
ment by another, referring to Sir Robert 
Peel— 

“Whatever Sir Robert Peel did with respect to 
commercial reform he did it always subject to the 
paramount obligation, of which he was conscious, 
to maintain the principle that ample sums should 
be raised in the year for the service of the year, 
and for the maintenance of a steady surplus of re- 
venue above expenditure. Ie never allowed even 
his eagerness for commercial reform to make him 
deviate for one moment from that fundamental 
and yet more important view. All his operations 
were conducted subject to the control of that 


principle,” 

It was not often that he (Mr. Bentinck) 
found himself eulogising the financial 
views of that distinguished statesman, 
but he was bound to express his sincere 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not take him as his model on the pre- 
tent occasion. The same authority said— 
“These are not times when we ought 
to trifle with the revenue”—speaking of 
times much less uncertain, and in a much 
less disturbed state of things in Europe— 
“to trifle with the revenue. No eco- 
Romy is so good as that of maintaining 
the finances in a high state of credit.” 
Was the present course likely to maintain 





|now deferding a Budget to some details 


of which he had formerly taken exception. 
The rigat hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire was well able to defend 
himself, but he (Mr. Bentinck) had a per- 
fect right, when he found the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bringing forward financial pro- 
posals in 1861 diametrically opposed to 
the views he expressed in 1852, he had a 
perfect right to quote the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own words against himself, and 
he asked the House whether they believed 
what the right hon. Gentleman told them 
then, or what he told them now? The 
financial career of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had always been a perfect enigma. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) had been at a loss to 
understand how any Member of that House 
could have failed to have observed the pa- 
radoxical course he had always adopted. 
The right hon. Gentleman was pledged 
more distinctly than any man in that 
House to the repeal of the income tax. 
When he remembered all he himself had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman say on 
that subject—it was fresh in his recol- 
lection—when he recollected the singular 
views, expressed in eloquent language, of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and yet found 
him perpetrating the most marvellous pa- 
radoxes, he could not help thinking that 
the right hon. Gentleman, in dealing with 
financial questions, had taken for his mo- 
del that monarch who was described in 
some very old and well-known lines— 
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«“ A man whose word no one relies on, 
Who never says a foolish thing and never does 
a wise one.” 


He (Mr. Bentinck) had no wish to enlarge 
on this subject. All he could say was that 
he hoped the House would pause before 
they were induced to sanction the proposed 
measure of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for he believed it to be equally im- 
politic, unjust, and prejudicial to the ge- 
neral interests of the country. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, he 
thought that some of the statements of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down were founded on very erroneous 
views. The hon. Member said that the 
only persons benefited by the repeal of the 
paper duty would be the proprietors of 
penny papers. The hon. Gentleman could 
not know much of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country if he thought that 
paper was only used for purposes of litera- 
ture. The repeal of the paper duty would 
be a great boon to his (Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton’s) constituents. Every yard of ribbon 
made in Coventry caused the consumption 
of a yard of paper, and to his constituents 
the repeal of the paper duty would be a 
very great boon. It would also be a boon 
to Nottingham and other towns where 
great quantities of paper were used in 
making up parcels. He believed that 
the paper manufacturers were the only 
persons opposed to the repeal of the 
duty. That was not to be wondered at, 
for the manufacturers of glass and other 
manufactures had taken a similar course 
in respect to the duties on the goods which 
they produced. A great deal was said 
about the impropriety of admitting fo- 
reign paper without having at the same 
time a free importation of rags. He was 
very much astonished that paper makers 
had not endeavoured to get a supply of 
rags from India. A gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance imported a very considerable 
quantity of rags from India last year, and 
told him that he had made 30 per cent by 
the operation, and he intended to import 
rags from India on a much larger scale 
this year. If France should, therefore, 
deny to them the use of her rags, it was 
easy to get them from their own posses- 
sions in India. He claimed the support 
of the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire on the question of the repeal of 
the paper duties. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that on commercial as well as in 
a moral and literary and educational point 
of view, he should be glad if he could feel 
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it his duty to propose a remission of the 
tax ; and he added those were the opinions 
he had always expressed. He would tal} 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was now 
in his power to settle the vexed question 
of the paper duty, and to put an end to 
the yearly differences that must take plage 
on the question. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Huntingdon (Mr. 1, 
Baring) had adopted a very doleful tone 
in reference to our financial pros 

If, however, the hon. Gentleman had all 
the forebodings he had expressed to-night, 
it was somewhat surprising that he should 
connect himself with the proposed Exhi- 
bition of 1862, upon which, directly and 
indirectly, a million of money would be 
expended. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought it natural the hon. Gentleman 
opposite should dislike to hear what the 
hon. Member termed dolcful views m 
specting the state of the country. The 
realization of the Budget depended, in 
fact, upon the continued prosperity of the 
country, and hon. Gentlemen, therefore, 
might well be dissatisfied with any state 
ments which tended to throw doubt upoti 
the picture of prosperity painted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
surprised that after the moderate and able 
speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. T. Baring) 
no Member of the Government—the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, for instance, or some 
other Minister—had risen to dispel these 
rather gloomy reflections. But, whatever 
might be the opinion of the House on this 
point, he was sure they must be gratified 
at the tone and temper in which the de- 
bate had been conducted. With regard to 
the Budget, it had its political as well as 
its financial side. Upon the whole, and 
very properly, the discussion had turned 
upon that part of it which was really thé 
more important—namely, its financial at 
pect; and to that he would confine himself. 
Now a private Member always laboured 
under a disadvantage when he rose to 
throw doubts upon the calculations of 4 
Cabinet Minister. But he was encouraged 
by the fact that the events of last year 
showed that the calculations even of Cabi- 
net Ministers were not infallible; and 
there were instances in which calculations 
made on the Opposition side of the House, 
replied to authoritatively from the Minis- 
terial bench, nevertheless, turned out cor 
rect, while the authoritative contradiction 
was proved to be fallacious. He would 
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refer to one of these instances—the con- 
troversy which had taken place between 
his right hon. and gallant Friend (General 
Peel) and Lord Herbert with regard to the 
sificiency of the amount taken for the 
Army Estimates. When the amount was 
aked for the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber expressed his firm conviction that it 
was insufficient, and the noble Lord, the 
Seoretary of State for War, several times 
replied to him, founding his statements 
on official information, and maintaining 
that the amount was sufficient. How 
had it turned out? His right hon. and 
Jant Friend was right, and the Secre- 
of State was wrong; for a further 
sum of no less than £450,000, or nearly 
half a million more, was found to be re- 
quited. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Fxchequer, shook his 
head at this statement; but he (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) was prepared to maintain 
the literal correctness of his statement. 
When the accounts were delivered at the 
beginning of the year it was found that 
$950,000 of the amount allotted to the 
navy had been given up by that depart- 
ment, and handed over to the army, be- 
cause it was found that the army wanted 
more money than had been asked for on 
account of it; and, still more lately, the 
House had heard of a further sum of 
$200,000 for the excess on the army ex- 
penditure of 1859-60. These points were 
not immaterial to the question before the 
House, because they justified the presump- 
tio of those who questioned statements 
which they were told they ought to take 
m trust. He could besides mention other 
instances, but he would content himself 
with one. Last July the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when presenting his supple- 
nentary Budget, told the House that he 
was about to take out of the balances in the 
Exchequer a certain sum for the supply of 
the war just expired. In justifying the 
course of taking so large a sum as 
£1,286,000 out of the balances he said 
those balances were very satisfactory, that 
they had amounted to a certain sum in 
March, in June to something less, but that 
in Septerber he expected they would be 
rather more satisfactory. Instead of that, 
however, they turned out to be less satis- 
factory, being in September £2,500,000 
below what they were in June. That was 
a2 instance pregnant with results, for it 
showed that the balances in the Exche- 
quer were by no means in a state to be 
trifled with, and that his right hon. Friend 
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must be cautious how he dealt with them. 
In that case he had been deceived to the 
extent of £2,500,000, and if the House 
looked carefully at the accounts before 
them, they would see that the balances 
last year must at times have been incon- 
veniently low; and his right hon. Friend 
had had to resort somewhat largely to bor- 
rowing on deficiency bills. Such instances 
as these justified doubts of his right hon. 
Friend’s present calculations. It was said, 
however, both in and out of the House that 
the calculations made on the Opposition 
side of the House as to the probable re- 
sults of last year had not been borne out, 
and that the financial results of the year 
were thoroughly satisfactory and quite 
justified the policy of the Government. 
Such statements occasioned kim the great- 
est surprise. Why, the calculations made 
on the Opposition side of the House had 
been justified almost to the letter. They 
said that the provision made by the finan- 
cial arrangements of last year was insuffi- 
cient, and it had not proved sufficient. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had made a statement 
perfectly and literally correct in one sense, 
but it was taken up by the world at large 
in a sense which was not correct. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated he had a 
surplus, but how had he got it? As the 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. 
B. Stanhope) had well shown, the House 
had at that moment to deal with a defi- 
ciency. If they should decline to vote 
the taxes proposed, there would be a de- 
ficiency upon the year of something like 
£8,500,000. [The Cuancettor of the 
Excnrequer: £20,000,000.] His right 
hon. Friend was right; for if the tea 
and sugar duties were not renewed, the 
deficit would be to that amount. But 
it would be only fair to take the culeu- 
lation upon the same principle on which it 
was taken last year—that is to say, they 
should take the tea and sugar duties at the 
rate at which by law they ought to stand ; 
and he would remind the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that last year he thought it 
fair to assume that the extra duties on tea 
and sugar should be matter of consideration 
by the House. Thus the House had at 
that moment a large deficit to deal with, 
and that ought not to be forgotten by the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House had predicted a much larger de- 
ficiency than had occurred. They were 
perfectly justified in doing so. They 
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spoke of the circumstances as they then 
stood for their consideration, and of the 
proposals as they were originally made. 
They spoke with the duty on spirits at 8s, 
per gallon, which was now 10s.; and with 
the repeal of the paper duty in prospect, 
which had not taken place. The differ- 
ence between the spirit duties at 8s. and 
10s. was £1,500,000, and the paper duty, 
£1,300,000, made up £2,800,000, which 
brought the deficiency up to between 
£11,000,000 and £12,000,000, which 
they always said would have to be dealt 
with. He thought it right to remind the 
House of the position in which we stood, 
because it was quite time that they should 
consider fully and fairly, without excite- 
ment, the financial position of the country, 
and that they should disembarrass them- 
selves of the false impression that the 
financial scheme of last year had turned 
out better than was anticipated. He 
freely granted that in some respects the 
policy of his right hon. Friend had turned 
out satisfactory, and he begged leave to 
congratulate him particularly upon the re- 
sults which he had stated of the Treaty 
with France. He was not surprised at 
those results. He had always expected 
and always said, that taking off duties 
would increase our trade and would in- 
crease the imports and exports of the 
country. But at the same time they must 
look at their finance asa whole, and accept 
the consequences to which it led. It 
would not do to look only on the bright 
features, particularly when there was 
reason to believe that some of the brightest 
would not present so favourable an aspect 
next year. Last year they had a deficit, 
which had been variously stated, but the 
fairest estimation of which seemed tc be 
about £2,500,000. His right hon. Friend 
told them that there was a sum of 
£300,000 which properly belonged to the 
last year, but on reflection he would pro- 
bably hardly care to calculate the matter 
in that way, because if they were to take 
the benefit of £300,000 in 1860-61 on ac- 
count of wine drawbacks which arose out 
of the financial arrangements of that year, 
but which he said properly belonged to the 
year before, then he must also take into ac- 
count expenses which might belong to that 
year but which would fall due this year, 
namely, the sum of £750,000 with respect 
to the China war, which they knew was 
still standing over. Taking the deficit at 
£2,500,000, as stated by his right hon. 
Friend, he wished to know how that de- 
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ficit had been met. The right hop, 
Gentleman told them the other night that 
that deficit had been met partly by taki 

£1,450,000 from the balances in the Rx. 
chequer and partly by adding £460,000) 
the unfunded debt. But the two did not 


make up the £2,500,000. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHR. 
QUE said he had not attempted to ex. 
plain the other night how the deficit was 


met. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that if that were the case, the House hed 
aright to complain that the right hon, 
Gentleman had not explained the matter, 
He had not seen a corrected report of his 
right hon. Friend’s speech, and he spoke 
only from the notes which he had taken at 
the time; but the only figures which at 
all attempted to explain how the deficiency 
was met were those two items, and when 
he saw the papers next morning he was 
puzzled, in common with several other 
gentlemen, to make out how the difference 
arose. Of course, he did not mean to say 
that his right hon. Friend would make 
such a blunder as to pretend to account for 
the matter in that way, but these were the 
only figures which he referred to on that 
point, and it was not until he saw the ae- 
count of the income and expenditure just 
published that he saw how the matter 
stood. That return, however, was by no 
means so satisfactory as an explanation 
from his right hon. Friend. Though he 
had had ashort experience at the Treasury, 
he confessed that he was not thoroughly 
master of the principles of that paper, or 
of all its details, and no doubt there were 
many hon. Gentlemen who had not his ad- 
vantages who would be equally unable to 
understand fully the intent and meaning 
of the entries in it. In order to under- 
stand the statement it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to take into consideration what his 
right hon. Friend deliberately omitted from 
his statement the other night—the Vote 
for fortifications. The money borrowed 
on that head last year was small in amount 
— £200,000, and the sum expended was 
£50,000; and, therefore, though it com- 
plicated the account, it was not so very 
material. Still, the House ought to pr- 
test against any scheme of finance being 
brought forward, or any statement of our 
financial position being made, from which 
the account of what they had borrowed for 
fortifications was deliberately omitted. 
His right hon. Friend stood in a peculiar 
position with regard to that outlay, be 
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gause he had abstained from taking any 

in it; but though that might be a 
reason for his disowning it, it was no 
reason for the House, which had not ab- 
stained from discussing the question, but 
which had been a consenting party to the 
arrangement, putting it out of sight al- 
together in their calculations. He would 
take this sum, then, at £200,000, in ad- 
dition to the increase of unfunded debt, 
£454,700, and reduction of balances, 
£1,300,731. Then there was a further 
sum, repayments of advances, £627,200, 
and he wished to know to what item of the 
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as they came in so conveniently all addi- 
tional taxation might be dispensed with. 
Certainly it would be much more agreeable 
to take a million out of the balances to 
pay for the repeal of the paper duty than 
to put on 1d. on the income tax for the 
purpose. These balances were monies 
which arose partly from the accumulation 
of surpluses and the surrender of certain 
Votes; but to a great extent they con- 
sisted of monies already appropriated. It 
might be very satisfactory to have a ba- 
lance at one’s banker’s, but if it were al- 
ready bespoken for certain specific claims 





secount that was to be placed. He per- 
ceived that in a very able weekly paper 
that item was calied “casual receipts ;” 
but receipts from the repayment of ad- 
yances could scarcely be called ‘ casual,” 
because they were continually occurring. 
He supposed, if he un lerstood the matter 
aright, that they were repayment of ad- 
vances for public works. Money having 


\it, it was a very different matter. 
the House was told that the balances 


and there were out-standing cheques upon 
When 


in the Exchequer were £1,300,000 less 
than last year, they ought also to know 
whether the claims on those balances 
were also less. Before proceeding to throw 
away further revenue they ought to be 
satisfied with regard to the condition of 





been borrowed to lend out for the purpose 
of public works, it was gradually repaid, 


their balances, because, when the position 


| of the country was taken into account, it 


to be lent out again; but it appeared that | would be seen that of all moments the 
by one of the Returns, instead of being | present was precisely that at which the 
lent out again, this £627,200 had been | balances of the country ought to be strong, 


applied to the expenses of the year. If 


in order that if unfortunately calls were 
made upon them before the end of the 
year they might be able to meet them. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
admitted that they were less by £1,300,000 
than at that time last year. 

In considering the income for the year 
he believed they might assume that in 
most respects it had been very fairly cal- 


that were the case it was the admission of | 
adeficit at once. It was an addition to| 
the public debt, though it might have been | 

years ago since the money was sriginally | 

borrowed. It might be very proper that 

the money should be applied to the pur- 

poses of the year, but it was virtually anew | 

loan, and certainly it ought not to be used | 

in that manner without application to Par- | culated. He had no reason to suppose 
liament or without any explanation being that more sanguine Estimates than were 
given of what had taken place. Hisright justifiable had been formed either with 


hon. Friend seemed to smile ironically, but regard to the Customs, Excise, or any 


ifbe had fallen into any error in the mat- | 
terhe should be glad to be set right. If 
the matter were as he supposed, then we 
had last year added to the debt of the | 
country £1,257,000, and, in another sense, 
we might be said to have added another | 
million, because we had had to borrow 
that sum to pay the million of Exchequer 


other of the ordinary branches of the Re- 
venue. Of course these were always sub- 


‘ject to the risk of fluctuations, such as 


resulted in a great degree from the unfor- 


‘tunate harvest of last year, the efiects of 


which it was difficult to foresee, though at 
the time his right hon. Friend’s Supplemen- 


tary Budget was brought forward it had be- 


bonds which fell due, so that it might | come highly probable that its returns would 
not be unfairly said that we had added | be unfavourable. He was not disposed to 
£2,500,000 to the debt last year. But find any great fault with the Estimates, 
that was not the worst, because it ap-| but some more positive assurance than had 
peared there was an item of army excess, | yet been given was required with regard 
£200,000; and he should like to know | to the £750,00¢ indemnity on account of 
whether that was to be paid out of the | the Chinese war, as to which he confessed 
balances, or was it to be paid out of the himself somewhat in the dark. He really 
many hon. Gentlemen asking what these could not understand the explanation given 
Revenue of the year? He could imagine | of its amount. The noble Lord the Fo- 
balances were, and it might be said that | reign Seeretary first spoke of the amount 
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received as £600,000, and then reduced it 
to £200,000; and, finally, it was left in some 
uncertainty whether the merchants were 
to be paid next year, or whether their 
claims were to be settled in the first in- 
stance. In dealing with such a small 
surplus as was claimed, especially when 
doubt appeared to exist in the minds of 
the Government with regard to such an 
important item as £750,000, the fullest 
and clearest explanation ought to be given. 
He was told that means existed of cal- 
culating the outside sum which this coun- 
try was likely to receive from a proportion 
of the Customs’ duties, and that if the 
claims of the merchants were to be paid 
the first year the receipts would hardly be 
sufficient for that purpose. It would be 
unfair to expect an immediate answer on 
the point, but before finally committing 
the Government to a measure which could 
not be reversed, those financial questions 
ought to be thoroughly sifted, and it would 
be acting most rashly and unadvisedly to 
deal with the small surplus apparently at 
their disposal. On the other side of the 
account was the Vote of Credit outstanding 
to China. The answers which he had re- 
ceived on this head from his right hon. 
Friend were anything but satisfactory, and, 
considered calmly, he thought the House, 
likewise, would feel them to be far from 
conclusive. What was the position of the 
question? Last year the House granted 
£3,800,000 for extraordinary expenses in 
connection with the war in China. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated the other night that of 
that amount he had not had occasion to pay 
away much more than £3,000,000, leav- 
ing, therefore, a balance of about £750,000 
still unexpended. That £750,000, accord- 
ingly, made part of the balances in the 
Exchequer ; and in estimating their value 
it became very desirable to know whe- 
ther that £750,000 was a sum that could 
be relied on, or whether it was liable to be 
drawn out at short notice. But his right 
hon. Friend, in answer to the question 
which he addressed to him on that point, 
was obliged to reply that he was afraid it 
was not in his power to abandon the right 
of drawing that £750,000, but, on the 
contrary, that it must remain applicable to 
the service of the year now passed, as it 
was probable, according to the best esti- 
mates which could be framed, that about 
that sum would be required to cover ex- 
penses already incurred in the course of the 
last financial year. So that the £750,000 
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was as good as gone. How were they to 
dispose of that amount? If it belonged 
to last year the deficit was greater than 
they had been informed by £750,000~— 
that was to say, it was £3,250,000 instead 
of £2,500,000; and if, on the contrary, it 
belonged to the present year, no provision 
had been made to meet it, except it were 
taken out of the Vote of Credit of 
£1,000,000 which was asked for the fur. 
ther service of this year. It was y 

possible that sum of £1,000,000 might not 
be required in the present year. But the 
money was voted and in the Exchequer, 
and was liable to be drawn. The same 
difficulty presented itself between this year 
and next which had been felt between this 
year and last. If the money was’to be 
regarded as due this year there would be 
a deficit and not a surplus; while if it fell 
due next year what became of the surplus 
which had been promised to meet their en- 
gagements? He apologized for these dry 
and uninteresting details, which he feared 
must weary the House; but it was neces- 
sary to present them with the object of 
showing that the financial arrangements 
required careful scrutiny. So much con- 
fusion arose in dealing with sums from 
year to year that he would take a period 
of three years together. £3,800,000 had 
been voted for the expenses of the Chi- 
nese War, to which a Vote of Credit of 
£1,000,000 had since been added, making 
in all £4,800,000. Only £3,000,000 had 
been actually required, and that left 
£1,800,000 still unexpended. That sum 
might either be included in the accounts 
of the year 1861-62, or thrown over to 
1862-63; but in one shape or other it 
would have to be provided for in one or 
other of those years. That was absolutely 
certain; and according as it fell due in 
one or other of those years the prospects of 
the right hon. Gentleman for that year 
were materially altered. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that after making 
all the proposed remissions, he would have 
a surplus of little more than £400,000; 
he then said that he expected, it was not 
quite clear how, but in some manner or 
other he expected to gain on the Estimates 
next year £750,000 in connection with 
the Chinese War. Thirdly, he stated that 
from the natural progress of the Revenue 
and the natural elasticity of the country he 
expected a gain of half-a-million, making 
a total gain of £1,658,000. On the other 
side was to be set a loss by the paper duty 
of £520,000, and by the reduction of 14. 
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from the income tax of £289,000, to which 
he begged his right hon. Friend would add 
$1,000,000 for the Exchequer bonds fal- 
ling due in May, 1862, for he did not 
imagine that it was deliberately intended 
beforehand to postpone those claims. [The 
(gancettor of the Excuxqurer: Hear, 
hear!] He was glad to receive that as- 
surance from his right hon. Friend that it 
was intended to meet these liabilities. But 
on that calculation it was evident that a 
logs amounting to £1,805,000 must be 
joked forward to as compared with the 
gain to the Revenue of £1,658,000, so that, 
om the showing of his right hon. Friend, 
there would bea deficit of £147,000 to 
begin with. Adding to that the £750,000 
which would form the residue of the out- 
lay for the Chinese War, and that deficit 
would be increased to £900,000. He did 
not deny that these calculations might be 
shown to be erroneous, but he had made 
them very carefully, and they established, 
at all events, that fuller explanation than 
they had yet received ought to be given 
to the House before it was called on to 
surrender permanent taxation. 

The Budget, although on the whole ot 
aprovisional character, contained one per- 
manent element—the abolition of the paper 
duties. Financiers of all classes were agreed 
for many years past that it was most unde- 
sirable to live or.a system of provisional 
finance, and he could quote opinions after 
opinions, including those of his right hon. 
Friend himself, who called it ‘ a shifting 
ad unstable system of finance,” to show 
the undesirable nature of provisional ar- 
rangements, especially with regard to the 
income tax. How much greater, however, 
were the objections with regard to im- 
ported articles of trade, such as tea and 
sugar. Must it not, in the nature of 
things, be most disadvantageous to per- 
wns engaged in commerce of that descrip- 
tion not to know what the duties on those 
articles were to be and to have promises 
made to them year after year which were 
continually being broken? At that mo- 
ment they had a peculiar interest in tea, 
because the payment of the indemnity 
fom China depended on it. That in- 
demnity was to be paid from the Cus- 
toms’ duties at the ports open to our 
trade; the amount of these duties de- 
pended on the extent of trade; and that, 
in turn, depended on the amount of duty 
which we ourselves imposed upon the ar- 
ticle. If they did not facilitate the tea 
trade, they would injure and damage—he 
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would not say kill—the gooce which was 
to lay those 750,000 golden eggs. There 
was another remarkable circumstance to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House. While during the last year 
we had imported very large quantities of 
various articles, the imports of three— 
namely, tea, sugar, and tobacco—had been 
almost stationary. Now, the importation 
of eggs and butter, and other things, had 
increased, because the duties had been 
taken off; was it not probable that the 
importation of tea and sugar had remained 
stationary because the duties had been left 
on? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rar EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the consumption had 
fallen off. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s observa- 
tion supplied him with another argument. 
The importation of articles was induced 
by an expected consumption, and if by the 
continuance of high duties consumption 
was discouraged, the merchants would not 
import such large quantities of tea as they 
would otherwise do, and thus our receipts 
would be diminished. He must say one 
or two words upon the condition of trade, 
because, strong as were his objections to 
provisional budgets, he thought that that 
condition afforded some reasons why the 
House ought to be content to vote some of 
the taxes for a period of only one year. 
The exports last year were stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman to have reached the 
satisfactory amount of £136,000,000. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Huntingdon 
stated, from his knowledge of the subject, 
that several branches of commerce were 
showing a decline, and that assertion was 
confirmed by the figures which had been 
laid before the House. In the first two 
months of the present year the exports 
had fallen short of those of last year by 
£3,370,000, showing a decline of 16$ per 
cent. Supposing that upon the whole 
year they declined only 10 per cent, that 
would reduce them to £122,000,000, a 
point below that at which they had stood 
any year since 1857. If that was the case 
with regard to the exports, what was 
likely to be the result to the import trade ? 
It was true that they were now importing 
large quantities of certain commodities, 
but those were articles of food, rendered 
necessary by the bad harvest of last year ; 
and if they had to spend so much money 
upon food, it was clear that they would 
have less to spend upon other things. 
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Buying food, however importunt a trans- 
action, was not reproductive in the sense 
in which buying raw materials for their 
industry was. During the last two months 
the import of raw cotton, instead of being 
1,734,000 cwt., had amounted to only 
1,184,000 ewt.; that of wool, instead of 
9,033,0001b., had been only 6,229,000lb.; 
that of hides, instead of 485,000lb., had 
been only 294,000lb. The imports of 
almost all articles of manufacture had 
largely fallen off; and, connected with 
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that, let him call attention to th Te- { 


markable decline of their trade with the 
United States. During the last two 
months the export to that country of, he 
might say, every article except coal had 
greatly fallen off. In cottons, instead 
of £965,000 worth, they had sent only 
£671,305 worth; of woollens, instead of 
£739,028 worth, only £525,991 worth; 
and upon the whole list of. articles ex- 
ported, instead of £3,594,239, they had 
sent only £2,274,975, showing a decline 
of no less than 37 per cent in these two 
months. In the face of these facts,:and 
considering the uncertain position of ¥- 
reign affairs, there might be a necessity 
for a provisional Budget, and.for voting 
taxes for a short time only, because there 


might be an expectation of greater de- 
mind being made upon them, and of their 
necessities increasing. But was it con- 
sistent with these reasons that they should 
surrender a large permanent source of re- 


venue? It seemed to him to be utterly 
inconsistent. Let them remember that 
they had yet to see what would be the 
operation of the Commercial Treaty with 
France—although he hoped and believed 
that its results would be favourable—and 
had yet to learn whether the increase of 
the spirit duties would prove remunera- 
tive; and until these points had been as- 
certained they ought not to part with any 
of their resources. Several of his hon. 
Friends had pointed out—what every one 
sufficiently knew—the difference between 
repealing a tax, such as the duty upon 
paper, and reducing such duties as those 
upon tea and sugar. If they took too 
much from the latter duties they could 
easily reimpose a part of it, but the 
paper duty once abolished could not 
be restored. More than that, if the 
paper duty was abolished no further sums 
could be received from it, but in the 
other case the reduction of the duties 
might so increase consumption as to pre- 
vent the Revenue sustaining any loss from 
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the change. Therefore he entreated the 
House to pause before they committed 
themselves irrevocably to the proposed step, 
Considering the state of the Exchequer 
that it was not strong, that their expendi. 


ture was still large, and that trade was § 


uncertain, he had no objection to continy. 
ing the inccme tax at 9d.; but let them be 
cautious before they committed themselves 
to throwing away an important permanent 
source of revenue, and took a step which, 
whatever might be the circumstancesof next 
year, they could not retrace. His righthon, 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had two answers to these arguments, Ip 
the first place, he said that in another 
year they might reduce their expendi. 
ture. That was really a hope in which 
the House had indulged too long. He did 
not mean to say that he did not hope the 
time would come when we should be able 
to reduce the expenditure, but let them 
wait until they saw their way clear to do 
it. Did his right hon. Friend think that 
he saw his way to a reduction of expendi- 
ture? He had been in office for nearly two 
years, but the House had yet seen nothing 
like a reduction of expenditure. He did not 
make that a charge against his right hon, 
Friend. Far from it. Circumstances had 
been too strong; the feeling of the coun- 
try, the feeling of that House, and he 
dared say the feelings of his colleagues had 
been too strong for him, because the ex- 
penditure which the House had voted had 
been voted at the request of the Govern- 
ment, of which his right hon. Friend was 
a Member. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man had reduced the expenditure let him 
take off the paper duty, but when they 
were asked to surrender that tax in the 
hope that the expenditure might in some 
years be reduced, they were asked to sur- 
render the substance for the shadow; and 
he hoped that while the House would be 
ready to support the Government in any 
well-considered measures for the reduc- 
tion of expenditure they would be firm in 
retaining the means of meeting any charges 
which might be made upon the country. 
Another answer which, perhaps, his right 
hon. Friend would make was that it was 
desirable to relieve the industry of the 
country as much as possible in order to 
enable it the better to bear the burdens 
which were necessarily cast upon it. With 
that argument he went the entire way; 
but the whole question was, what was the 
best mode of relieving the industry of the 
country. That result might be brought 
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about either by reducing the income tax, 
repealing the paper duty, or reducing the 
duties on tea and sugar. The question 
was if they abolished the paper duty, 
would they leave themselves a sufficient 


- EB aomber of channels through which the 


newly created wealth of the country might 
flow into the Exchequer, and what were 
the means by which it was proposed here- 
after, in case of an increase of expenditure, 
to draw that wealth into the Treasury ? 
His right hon. Friend told them that the 
chief sources of revenue to which they 
could resort were the malt duties, the 
irit duties, the tea and sugar duties, and 
income tax. The malt tax, they were 
told, was not productive, and what had 
taken place with regard to the spirit duties 
put a further increase of that impost out 
of the question. The consequence was 
there were only three taxes to which they 
could resort in order to obtain an increase 
of revenue—the tea and sugar duties and 
the income tax. Now they must contem- 
plate the possibility of even further de- 
mands upon them in the event of their 
unfortunately being involved in hostilities. 
The three taxes he had mentioned were 
the only ones which could be used to meet 
the expenses of a war; but if in time of 
peace they kept up those taxes at a high 
rate in order to take off indirect taxation 
ot to relieve the country of other burdens, 
what would they do in time of war? He 
held that they ought to maintain their re- 
venue and expenditure on as equal a foot- 
ing as possible, and reserve those taxes 
which were their only resort in time of 
need till their necessities compelled them 
to fall back upon them. 

Mz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, at this 
hour of the night, when so many hon. 
Members probably wish to speak, we shall 
not object to an adjournment. I hope, 
however, that the announcement of an 
hon. Gentleman opposite that the debate 
will last for a great many nights before 
you, Sir, leave the chair, will not be ful- 
filled. I trust that on Thursday, when 
We shall resume the debate, you will be 
tllowed to leave the chair. There will be 
many opportunities in the course of the 
Committee for hon. Members to deliver 
their opinions. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The noble Lord says 
very justly that there will be many op- 
portunities in Committee on the different 
Resolutions for hon. Members to expresss 





their opinions; but we must remember 
that this is the only occasion on which, 
according to the strict rules of the House, 
we can have a discussion on the whole 
project of the Government. It is not from 
any wish to delay the progress of public 
business that I make this observation, for 
I am quite convinced that if hon. Mem- 
bers are prevented from availing them- 
selves of this opportunity for a general 
discussion, we shall not make that pro- 
gress in Committee which the noble Lord 
contemplates. On each Resolution, in- 
stead of a discussion confined to its parti- 
cular merits, there will be a discussion, 
not strictly regular, but of Parliamentary 
practice, on the whole plan of the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, I have advised, as far 
as I could influence the course of busi- 
ness here, that this opportunity should be 
taken for a general discussion. The discus- 
sion to-night emanated, not from this bench, 
but from what are called the independent 
Members of the House, represented on 
this occasion by one of the most eminent of 
their number. It is impossible for the 
Committee to form an opinion on any of 
the Resolutions without further informa- 
tion on various points of the scheme. I 
have, indeed, not made up my mind as to 
what course I shall take in Committee. 
Much will depend on the tone of the de- 
bate and the explanations which we re- 
ceive from the Government. For instance, 
it is essential to a clear appreciation of 
our financial position that we should 
know how the last deficit has been pro- 
vided for, what is the exact surplus upon 
which we can really count, whether we 
may legitimately assure ourselves that the 
sum of money will arrive from China, and 
soon. I mention this, because the noble 
Lord, from the tone of his remarks, seem- 
ed to think that it is an unusual course to 
take this opportunity of discussing the 
propositions of the Government. If the 
debate is continued in the same spirit and 
manner in which it has been pursued to- 
night, I have no doubt we shall arrive at 
such a result that when the House goes 
into Committee we shall transact our busi- 
ness with greater facility and effect. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tak EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sure, Sir, it was not the in- 
tention of my noble Friend to complain of 
the course which has been taken. I think 
that it is a legitimate and desirable one, 
for it gives to every one an opportunity 
of asking for information on the various 
points of the scheme, in their relation to 
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each other. I share, however, the anxiety 
of my roble Friend that the discussion, 
without being in the slightest degree un- 
duly abridged, should be proceeded with 
all the rapidity which is due to its im- 
portance. There are Motions standing for 
to-morrow, which prevent us from re- 
suming the debate till Thursday. It is 
important, on account of the very compli- 
cated proceedings in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, which are connected with the re- 
newal of the income tax in a year when a 
new assessment is made, that the discus- 
sions on this subject should be taken at as 
early a date as possible. We shall think 
it our duty, in case the debate does not 
terminate on Thursday, to ask for leave to 
go on from day to day with the financial 
proposition until the main subjects are dis- 
posed of, and we earnestly trust we shall 
receive the approval and support of the 
House in making that request. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


Marriage Law 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 23, 1861. 


Minvures.]° Pusric Bit.—2* Marriage Law 
Amendment, 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY wished 
to ask his noble Friend, the Colonial Se- 
cretary, Whether the papers he had for- 
merly referred to on the Ionian Islands 
were forthcoming ? and to make himself 
quite regular he would now move for them. 
He desired to take that opportunity of cor- 
recting a complete misunderstanding which 
prevailed in the Ionian Islands as to what 
took place when the subject was last dis- 
cussed in this House. Since he spoke on 
that occasion he had received the copy of 
a letter addressed by Signor Dandolo to 
Earl Grey, in which the Signor gave a 
great deal of credit to himself (the Mar- 
quesa of Normanby) and Earl Grey for 
advocating the cause of the Ionians in that 
House. Now, it would be in the recollec- 
tion of their Lordships that he had done 
no such thing; that, on the contrary, ad- 
dressing his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Newcastle) he expressed his hope that Her 
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Majesty’s Government would resist ey 
attempt to deprive the Crown of the Pro. 
tectorate of the Ionian Islands. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving an addregg 
for ‘‘ Copy of Papers and Correspondeneg 
in reference to or in connection with the 
Prorogation of the Legislative Assemb} 
of the Ionian Islands on the 12th day of 
March, 1861.” 

Tue Douxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
he had promised to produce these papers; 
but, finding that a Member of the other 
House had moved for them, he had re. 
quested his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Normanby) to move for them in the usual 
way, as it seemed somewhat irregular that 
they should be produced on Motion in the 
one House and presented by command in 
the other. He should be sorry that any 
misapprehension should exist in the Ionian 
Islands as to the intentions of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, and would, therefore, 
take that opportunity of repeating that 
there existed no intention whatever on the 
part of this country of withdrawing from 
the responsibilities which were imposed 
upon us by the treaties of Vienna. 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 
SECOND READING, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Marriage Law 
Amendment Bill, said, that formerly the 
law of marriage both in England and Ire. 
land was the same, and marriage celebrated 
by a priest at any place or any time was 
valid; and it was also in the opinion of 
many that a contract between a man 
and woman, per verba de presenti, was 
a valid contract, and conferred all the 
civil rights of marriage. As their Lord- 
ships were aware, by Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act, a material change was introduced 
into the law of England; but in Ireland 
the old law remained as before with a few 
occasional alterations. At the beginning 
of the reign of George I., when the spirit 
of persecution against the Roman Catholies 
had not altogether ceased, an opinion pre 
vailed that it was highly detrimental to 
the Protestant cause to admit mixed mar- 
riages. That was then the opinion of the 
Protestants, just as now in several Roman 
Catholic countries the opinion prevails 
that these mixed marriages ought to 
checked as much as possible. Accordingly, 
at an early period of the reign of George 
II., an Act was passed which forbade 
Roman Catholic priests to celebrate a mar- 
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tiage between & Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant, making it a capital felony, but 
Jeaving the marriage itself valid—accord- 
ing to the principle ‘*fieri non debet, factum 
valet.” Bad as this was, it was more rea- 
sonable than the course which was after- 
wards adopted, and which was especially 
eruel to the innocent parties, the progeny 
of the marriage. In the nineteenth year 
of George II., an Act was passed render- 
ing all marriages celebrated by a Roman 
Catholic priest between a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic absolutely null; and, more- 
over, the marriage was declared to be null, 
if at any time within twelve months before 
the celebration of the marriage either of 
the parties had been, or professed to be, 
a Protestant. Things continued in this state 
till the year 1849, when there arose the 
celebrated case of ‘* The Queen ». Millis,” 
which led to a material change in the law. 
Millis was a Presbyterian, and married a 
Presbyterian woman, and the marriage was 
celebrated by a Presbyterian minister. He 
became tired of the connection, left his 
wife, ard married again; and being in- 
dicted for bigamy, he pleaded that the first 
marriage was null and void, because it was 
celebrated by a Presbyterian minister. The 
fact of both marriages was proved, and it 
was left to the consideration of the courts of 
law whether the first marriage was valid or 
void. A major'ty of the Irish Judges were 
of opinion that the marriage was void. The 
case was brought by appeal before their 
Lordships’ House, where the opinions of 
their Lordships being divided, according to 
the Standing Orders of their Lordships, 
semper presumitur pro negante, the judg- 
ment of the Court below was not reversed, 
and the marriage was held to be a nullity. 
This state of things caused great excite- 
ment among the Presbyterians in Ireland, 
who found that by it they and their children 
were placed under a legal stigma. The 
Legislature came to their aid, and his noble 
Friend Lord Lyndhurst, with that prompti- 
tude which he had ever shown in the dis- 
charge of his duty,- introduced a Bill to 
render valid all Presbyterian marriages 
which had theretofore taken place, aud 
he introduced into Ireland, as far as he 
could, the English Marriage Act which 
was passed in 1835. According to that 
Act the members of different religious 
persuasions could be married according 
to their own rites and ceremonics. But 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland were not 
included in that Act. In England the 
Roman Catholics wisely submitted to 
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the same regulations, which were in- 
tended to prevent irregular and clandes- 
tine marriages, which were imposed upon 
other religious denominations: but in 
Ireland matters were left with regard to 
the Roman Catholics in the same state 
as before. In consequence the Act of 
19 Geo. II., which rendered invalid mar- 
riages between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, remained in full force to the 
present time, and the question was whether 
such a state of the law ought to be 
continued? It was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, and put a 
force on the consciences of Roman Catho- 
lies. Why were these marriages to be re- 
strained ? Was it not most monstrous that 
a couple married in Ireland, one a Pro- 
testant, the other a Catholic, could not 
eall in a Roman Catholic priest to bless 
their union? Yet, if that was done, not 
only was the marriage by law a nullity, 
but the priest was liable to be transported 
for the act. Surely the time was come 
when that blot should be removed from 
our statute book. The effect of this law 
was most monstrous. It gave an oppor- 
tunity to the seducer to inveigle a virtuous 
young woman into a snare, and enabled 
him, when his passions were satiated, to 
get rid of her. This had occurred again 
and again; but what occurred more fre- 
quently was that a man who had entered 
into such a union with an intention that it 
should be valid, but in the course of a long 
matrimonial life quarrelled with his wife, 
was enabled by law to renounce the mar- 
riage, and represent his wife to the world in 
the character of his concubine. This state 
of the law had consequently been produc- 
tive of great cruelty and mischief. Va- 
rious efforts had been made to procure an 
alteration of the law. He himself when 
in the House of Commons had supported 
two Bills sent down by their Lordships for 
that purpose; but these Bills did not pass, 
and the reason was that at that time there 
existed no sufficient security against clan- 
destine marriages ; Lord Lyndhurst’s Act 
had not passed, and there was nothing in 
Ireland to prevent a marriage being so- 
lemnized in any place and at any hour. 
Lord Lyndburst’s Act had remedied this. 
It required notice to be given, and a certi- 
ficate of registration was necessary. This 
Bill did not ask their Lordships to do what 
former Bills forbade; it did not allow a mar. 
riage between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic, celebrated by a Roman Catholic 
priest to be valid at all events; but it 
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only recognized such marriages where the 
preliminaries required by the Bill had been 
observed. Notice was to be given to the 
registrar and a certificate issued, as re- 
quired by Lord Lyndburst’s Act, which 
certificate was to be delivered to the priest 
at the time of the solemnization of the mar- 
riage ; the marriage was to be solemnized 
in a building set apart for Roman Catholic 
worship, and within the district of the re- 
gistrar by whom the certificate was issued; 
it was required to be celebrated between 
the hours of eight in the morning and two 
in the afternoon, in the presence of two 
or more creditable witnesses. He hoped 
their Lordships would give their sanction 
to this Bill, and he now moved that it be 
read a second time. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, he heartily 
concurred in the second reading of the 
Bill, and congratulated the House that 
they were now approaching a time when 
the last fragment of the penal code against 
Roman Catholics would be swept away. 
He believed there existed in Ireland some 
misapprehension as to the nature of the 
Bill. It had been represented that the 
Bill interfered with the religious part of 
the question; but it did no such thing. 
The restraint that was provided by the Bill 
had no bearing whatever, directly or in- 
directly, on the religious question. It was 
as expedient for the Roman Catholic as it 
was for the Protestant that clandestine 
marriages should be prevented, and the 
check provided by the Bill amounted simply 
to the provision that a fortnight’s notice 
should be given before the marriage cere- 
mony was performed. 

Tue Eart or DERBY wished to call 
the attention of the noble and learned 
Lord to the circumstance, that whereas in 
the first clause there was, among others, 
a condition that the marriage must be 
celebrated between eight in the morning 
and two in the afternocn ; in the second 
clause, which made void marriages per- 
formed in wilful violation of the Act, no 
mention was made of the hours within 
which the marriage had been celebrated. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
condition was omitted, lest twenty years 
after the marriage had been celebrated 
the validity of it should be called in ques- 
tion, merely because the hammer of the 
clock struck two before the conclusion of 
the ceremony. 

After a few words from Lord CHELms. 
ForRD as to the wording of the first and 
second clauses, 

The Lord Chancellor 
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Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS said, 
that the Act which this Bill was intended 
to amend deprived Roman Catholic priesty 
in Ireland of the benefit of the provisions 
of what was commonly called O’Loughlin’s 
Act. The latter repealed the penal laws 
against priests who should perform marry. 
ing between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic; but the Roman Catholics object. 
ed to some of the provisions of the Bill, 
and a few words were inserted which, un. 
fortunately, had the effect of reviving 
ithe 19th Geo. II., by which the penalties 

were provided. He could assure their 

| Lordships that this was not the intention 
of the Government of the day, and he did 
not believe it was the intention of Parlia- 
ment. Practically the penal enactments 
| Were not put in foree; but every Roman 
| Catholic priest in [reland who celebrated 
;& mixed marriage was subject to them, 
and that was a state of things which ought 
_not to be allowed to continue. 

THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
/said, that if there was one thing more 
morstrous than another it was to make the 
validity of a marriage depend upon proof 
of the religion of the persons married, 
When, on one occasion, he brought this 
subject before their Lordships he mention. 
ed, by way of illustration, several cases of 
hardship which had arisen from that law, 
Among them was that of a young man who 
was entitled to considerable property, and 
who could obtain possession of it only by 
proving that his mother, who had been 
married in the north of Ireland twenty-one 
years previously, was a Roman Catholic, 
He would have been unable to prove this 
fact but for the accidental discovery of an 
old man who was able to testify to the fact. 
He heartily thanked his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack for the present 
Bill, which would, he trusted, meet with the 
ready approval of their Lordships. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*. 





THE HULKS AT BERMUDA.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
inquire of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether any Measures have been 
taken to investigate the Truth of the 
Charges made by the Chaplain of the 
Bermuda Hulks against the Discipline and 
present Management of the Convicts con- 
fined there? The noble Earl said it was 
not necessary for him to go into details on 
the subject, which was one which he 
brought under the notice of their Lordships 
towards the close of the last Session. It 
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was quite enough to say that the picture 
which the chaplain drew of the present 
management of that convict establish- 
ment represented as disgraceful a state of 
things as it was well possible to imagine. 
When he called their Lordships’ attention 
to this matter on the former occasion the 
noble Duke the Secretary for the Colonies 
was absent from this country; but the 
President of the Council promised that 
it should receive the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and undertook that 
there should be a full and complete in- 
uiry on the spot as soon as possible. 
After that promise, he must say, he was 
very much surprised at the despatch of 
the Governor. He was astonished at the 
easy and cursory manner in which the 
Governor spoke of this very distressing 
ease, and at the little evidence on which, 
so far as the blue book was concerned, he 
seemed to have satisfied himself that the 
assertions of the chaplain were not borne 
out. He regretted, too, that the despatch 
from the Culonial Office implied an approval 
of all the Governor had said and done on the 
subject. And what bad hedone? He said 
that he had paid a visit to those hulks on 
three several occasions. But in the first 
place it would appear from his despatch that 
his endeavour was not to ascertain whether 
the statements of the chaplain were true ; 
but to ascertain whether they were not 
false and erroneous. Again, there was a 
singular fact connected with the visits which 
the Governor paid on three several occa- 
tions, and during whieh he said he found 
the hulks in a perfect state of order. The 
noble Earl the President of the Council un 
dertook that there should be a local inquiry 
after the discussion in that House; but 
these three visits were all antecedent to that 
discussion. In the next place the Governor 
said that there had been no intimation 
which could have reached the hulks of his 
intention to visit them. He could perfectly 
wderstand that so far as the Governor 
himself was concerned there had been no 
such intimation; but, without meaning to 
tastany imputation on the Controller and 
Deputy-Controller of the Hulks, he could 
not but think that the Governor had not 
acted prudently in selecting those officers 
to accompany him, they being the persons 
vho were primarily responsible for any mis- 
management there might have been. The 
chaplain in firm but temperate language 
reaffirmed the statement which he made 
last year ; and he himself had received, in 
tommon, no doubt, with the Colonial Secre- 
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tary, a large number of communications 
from unfortunate men who had been at 
various times inmates of the hulks at Ber- 
muda, on reading which, and after making 
allowance for the misrepresentation and ex- . 
aggeration which might naturally be looked 
for in them, it was impossible not to feel 
that there was a great substratum of truth 
in the statements of the chaplain, From 
official sources it appeared that the pro- 
portion of offences and punishments to the 
number of prisoners was greater than it 
ought to be, that there was a continual 
shifting and changing of the warders, 
whilst the mere practice of associating 
persons on board of the halks without 
any classification of age or offences was 
enough to create a probability that abuses 
would ensue. With the experience of the 
den of infamy at Norfolk Island, the hor- 
rors of which had led to the suppression 
of the system of transportation there, 
there was a risk of Parliament wil- 
fully closing their eyes to abuses of a 
similar character when they were pointed 
out. A step in the right direction had 
been taken when one of these hulks was 
broken up and the convicts sent into prison 
at Bermuda ; but no permanent improve- 
ment could be looked for as long as the 
system of association continued ; for there 
was the same want of classification in the 
prisons as in the hulks. It must always 
be remembered that such establishments 
in Bermuda, owing to the distance which 
separated them from this country, pecu- 
liarly required the vigilance of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies to keep up to 
the mark the efforts of public servants, 
upon whom, in similar establishments at 
home, public opinion would exercise a bene- 
ficial influence. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
agreed that no duty could be more incum- 
bent upon the Seeretary of State for the 
Colonies than to watch over the conduct of 
the convict establishments in various parts 
of our Colonial Empire. With regard to the 
first branch of his noble Friend’s state- 
ment, having reference to the complaints 
made last year by the Chaplain of Ber- 
muda, he must say, that having read over 
all the documents, his impression was some- 
what different from that arrived at by his 
noble Friend. The statements of the chap- 
lain appeared to him, to say the least, con- 
siderably exaggerated. He did not impute 
blame to that gentleman, who at the time 
he made these statements doubtless be- 
lieved them to be correct; but, both as 
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regarded tendencies of prisoners to re- 
formation and also with regard to abuses, 
chaplains were liable to be greatly imposed 
upon. But he by no means intended to 
affirm, as the noble Lord from the second 

art of his statement seemed to appre- 
Soe, that the condition of the convict 
establishment at Bermuda was as satis- 
factory as could be wished. He had hoped 
on his return from America with the Prince 
of Wales last autumn to be able to visit 
Bermuda, and to acquaint himself with 
the general condition of these buildings 
and hulks; but that was found to be im- 
possible, and as soon as he came home he 
was called on to consider whether it would 
be desirable to send out a Commissioner 
to ascertain the truth of the complaints, 
or what other course would be most ad- 
visable. Having come to the conclusion 
that the same objections which were made 
to the visit of the Governor would apply 
more strongly to the visit of a Royal Com. 
missioner, and, seeing that the period of 
office of the late Governor had expired, 
he thought the best course would be to 
send out as his successor a gentleman who 
had already filled the office of Governor 
elsewhere, and from his long employment in 
the service of Government as an officer of 
engineers and in civil capacities would be 
eminently fitted to investigate the subject. 
Colonel Ord before his departure was re- 
quired to acquaint himself minutely with 
the arrangements of the various convict 
establisments in this country in order that 
such steps as could be adopted for intro- 
ducing improvements into the discipline 
in the prisons, and especially on board the 
hulks might be carried out on his arrival. 
But he was bound to say that he believed 
many of the evils which were known to 
exist were inherent in the system of con- 
viet establishments abroad, which for va- 
rious reasons it was impossible to maintain 
in as good condition as those in this coun- 
try. In the first place discipline and 
classification could never be kept up on 
board these hulks as perfectly as in well 
regulated prisons on shore, while the ex- 
tent of prison accommodation at Bermuda, 
to a certain extent, necessitated the occu- 
pation of hulks. Climate, moreover, inter- 
fered with the strictness of discipline. 
Everything depended on the efficiency of 
those who had the superintendence of the 
prisoners, and there was a great disincli- 
nation on the part of properly qualified 
persons to undertake the management of a 
convict establishment, under such circum- 
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stances as that at Bermuda, and therefore, 
persons of inferior capabilities to those 
holding similar situations at home had tobe 
employed. He was sure the experience of 
previous Colonial Secretaries would bear him 
out in the assertion that it was impossible 
to find gentlemen of the same stamp as 
Colonel Jebb and others subordinate to him 
in this country willing to go out and take 
charge of convict establishments in the 
colonies. The true remedy, therefore, lay 
either in the reduction or abolition of the 
establishment at Bermuda. He had no 
hesitation in saying that it was possible to 
diminish the establishment, and in fact a di- 
minution was already being effected, and he 
hoped shortly to be able to dispense with it 
altogether. By the alterations which had 
taken place in our criminal law a material 
alteration had been made in the amount of 
transportation ; and at the present mo- 
ment none of our convict establishments 
abroad were full, their maintenance, there- 
fore, being attended not only with expense, 
but with evils such as those to which at- 
tention had been called. If it became a 
question which of these convict establish- 
ments should be abolished, for reasons 
which must be obvious to the House, it 
would be more desirable to abandon that at 
Bermuda than at Gibraltar. It would not 
be respectful to the Committee which was 
at present investigating the subject, to 
prejudge the question ; but it was his indi- 
vidual opinion that if one of those depdts 
were to be relinquished, Bermuda was the 
one which ought to be given up. He had 
been in communication with the War 
Office and the Admiralty with reference to 
the works which were being executed at 
Bermuda. He learnt that those works 
were very considerably advanced, and that 
it would be possible to complete them 
within a very short time. In the mean- 
time every effort would be made to correct 
the abuses which existed, and to prevent 
the recurrence of the frightful scencs 
which were represented by the chaplain to 
have taken place. . 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY briefly 
contrasted the state of the convict estab- 
lishment in Gibraltar and Bermuda, and the 
amount of work done at each, and con- 
tended that the former was in a better 
position in every respect than the latter, 
and that this was attributable to the mal- 
administration of affairs at Bermuda. 


House adjourned at Half past Six 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past ‘Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, April 23, 1861. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read ; Motion 
made and Question proposed, ‘* That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that al- 
though he did not intend to oppose the 
second reading of this Bill, he begged to 
say he reserved to himself the right of 
opposing it on a future occasion, if it should 
turn out that the Commission which Her 
Majesty’s Government had appointed should 
recommend by their Report a scheme dif- 
ferent from that proposed by this private 
Bill. He had now several times raised 
his voice, apparently in vain, against this 
system of piecemeal legislation on this 
subject. They would find railways running 
under their feet, and possibly over their 
heads; and after some years Parliament 
would be blamed for its inattention to the 
general question. 

Mr. COWPER said, he objected to this 
Bill on principle, which purported to allow 
a railway company to take possession of 
what they all hoped would be a great public 
thoroughfare. He also objected to it because 
this company proposed to take a large sum 
of public money in order to effect their ope- 
rations. He was willing that the Bill should 
be considered by the Commission and com- 
pared with the other schemes; but he 
could not agree to its being read a second 
time that day. He, therefore, begged to 
move, by way of Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day fortnight. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques. 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
fortnight.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 

‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. MURRAY said, that as he had 
charge of the Bill, he had no objection to 
postpone the Motion for a fortnight. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that a Bill 
which required public money ought to be a 
Public Bill. It was most objectionable that 
a Bill of this kind should be carried through 
as a private measure. He hoped that the 
plan of embankment should be carried out 
on the south side of the river as well as on 
the north. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
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drawn ; Bill to be read 2° on Tuesday, 
7th May. 


PROPOSED CATTLE SHOW IN HYDE 
PARK.—QUESTION, 


Si JOSEPH PAXTON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If there is any truth in the report that the 
Royal Agricultural Society are about to 
hold a Cattle Show in Hyde Park; and, if 
so, to explain the reason why the Govern- 
ment have consented thereto ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society had for some time been 
intending to place their exhibition of im- 
plements, or the chief portion of it, in the 
great building which was to be erected for 
the International Exhibition of the year 
1862; and it appeared to many supporters 
of that society that a desirable opportunity 
would at the same time be afforded of ex- 
hibiting animals in some part of the Metro- 
polis that would be within a convenient 
distance of the same edifice. The Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 would no doubt bring to Lon- 
don a large number of people, not only 
from England, but also from every portion 
of the civilized world, and a favourable op- 
portunity would thus arise for showing our 
own countrymen and foreigners what our 
farmers could do in improving the breed of 
agricultural stock, while some amusement 
would be placed within the reach of the 
inhabitants of London, many of whom pro- 
bably had never seen a bull, or a prize ox 
or a well-bred sheep, except on the hooks 
of a butcher’s shop. He believed that such 
an exhibition in some central part of the 
Metropolis would be an advantage and a 
boon to the public. But, of course, in 
affording that gratification to a vast num- 
ber of people it was right to take care that 
it did not interfere with those purposes of 
recreation to which the parks were chiefly 
devoted ; and all that had been done up to 
the present time was that it had been de- 
termined the Royal Agricultural Society 
should be at liberty to exhibit their animals 
in one of the Metropolitan parks ; but no 
selection had yet been made of the precise 
spot which was to be employed for that 
purpose. 


ROAD ACROSS HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 

Ear, GROSVENOR said, he would also 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he has any plan for making a road 
across Hyde Park, to connect Paddington 
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with Brompton ; and, if so, whether there 
is any intention of carrying it out? 

Mr. COWPER said, he felt very much 
the great convenience it would afford to 
a large portion of the inhabitants of this 
Metropolis to have a communication open- 
ed between the north and the south sides 
of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens; 
but the noble Lord, he trusted, would agree 
with him that it would be undesirable to 
introduce any traffic in the Park, which 
would interfere with that primary object of 
recreation and amusement to which the 
Sovereign had devoted the parks; and, 
therefore, he thought that the way in 
which the convenience of the people of 
Brompton on the one side and those of 
Paddington on the other could best be 
served, without anu unnecessary interfezence 
with the comfort of the public generally, 


.would be by making an underground road 


or tunnel, At the commencement of the 
Session notice was given of a private Bill, 
by which the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany proposed to carry a tunnel under 
Kensington Gardens, and if that Bill had 
been proceeded with an opportt-nity would 
have been afforded of supplying an under- 
ground carriage road in addition to a rail- 
way. That Bill, however, had not been 
pursued, and at the present moment he did 
not exactly see his way to attaining the 
object which the noble Lord desired with- 
out unduly interfering with the amusement 
and recreation of those who were in the 
habit of frequenting Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens. 


PUBLIC AND ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he wished to 
ask the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to grant an inquiry into 
the state, discipline, studies, and revenues 
of the schools, commonly called Public 
Schools, as well as of those Endowed 
Schools in which the Latin and Greek 
languages are taught; and whether he 
would object to state generally what steps 
the Government means to take in the 
matter ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS, in reply, stated 
that Parliament had already recognized a 
difference of principle with respect to places 
of education which enjoyed endowments 
created by founders in former times, and 
proprietary or private schools which did 
not possess such endowments. Places of 
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education of the former kind had been 
treated as subject to the supervision both 
of Parliament and of the Government, 
Royal Commissions had been issued for 
inquiring into the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and there had also been 
subsequent legislation with respect to those 
Universities. The principal class of en. 
dowed schools had likewise been brought 
under the jurisdiction of Parliament, and 
especially of the Charity Commissioners, 
whose powers were created by Act of Par. 
‘liament. Under these circumstances the 
Government could not refuse to recognize 
the public endowed schools of England 
as a fitting subject for a public inquiry; 
and they were not unfavourable to the 
principle of such an inquiry as the hon, 
Member had indicated in his question— 
namely, an inquiry into the public en. 
dowed schools in which the Latin and 
Greek languages are taught. But a fur- 
ther question arose with respect to the 
manner in which that inquiry should be 
conducted; whether it would be most con- 
veniently and efficiently conducted by means 
of a Royal Commission, or through some 
other machinery—for example, under the 
authority of an Act which might be passed 
by Parliament. Before the Government 
came to a final conclusion upon that point 
they were desirous of communicating with 
the heads and managers of the principal 
public schools, for it was clear that such 
an inquiry would be most effectively con- 
ducted if it were carried on in an amicable 
spirit with respect to these great founda- 
tions, and therefore he would ask the hon, 
Member to consider whether he would not 
postpone for a short time the Motion of 
which he had given notice for that evening, 
in order to enable the Government to com- 
municate with the heads of public schools 
in the manner he had described ? 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
that seeing that Winchester College had 
been already dealt with under the Act re- 
lating to the University of Oxford—an Act 
which empowered the Commissioners to 
treat it as one of the Colleges of Oxford 
for the purposes of the Act; seeing that 
the Commissioners had issued an Ordi- 
nance revising the whole Statutes of the 
College, and seeing that the College was 
now engaged in carrying into effect the 
new regulations so made by the Commis- 
sioners, he would beg to ask the Home 
Secretary, whether he be disposed to ex- 
empt it from any inquiry which might be 
contemplated by the Government ? 
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Si GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
been partially aware of the facts stated by 
the hon. Baronet, but one of the objects 
which he had, in suggesting to the hon. 
Member for Elgin (Mr. G. Duff) the pro- 
riety of postponing his Motion, was that 
b might be able to ascertain more exactly 
the nature of the regulations which had 
been issued at Winchester, and whether it 
would be desirable that any special ex- 
emption should be made in the case of that 
or any other public or endowed school 
which might recently have been subjected 
toan inquiry conducted under the autho- 
rity of Parliament. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would 
postpone until that day week the Motion 
which stood in his name for that evening. 


THE STATUE OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK 
IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he rose to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether the Statue of Sir Henry 
Havelock has been erected in Trafalgar 
Square with his consent ; and, if so, whe- 
ther, before such consent was obtained, the 
east or a model of the statue, and the de- 
sign for the pedestal, were duly submitted 
to and approved by him? 

Mr. COWPER said, that if he were 
to answer the words of that question in 
their strict grammatical sense he should 
state that he doubted exceedingly whe- 
ther that illustrious individual would have 
given his consent to the erection of such 
statue. But as his hon. Friend probably 
wished to know whether the statue bad 
been erected with the consent of the 
First Commissioner of Works, he was 
happy to be able to inform him that that 
consent was given at the end of the year 
1857, and that the model of the statue 
and of the pedestal had been approved by 
his predecessor in the beginning of the 
year 1858. All he could say for himself 
was that when he was asked to give the 
necessary orders for placing the statue he 
strongly objected to the form of the pedestal 
which had been adopted. He took the 
liberty of representing to Mr. Behnes, the 
sculptor, and the committee of subscribers 
that the pedestal was much too high for 
the position it was to occupy. Not only 
was the pedestal not very good in form, 
but from its extreme height it placed the 
statue in a position where it was not very 
well seen, and, when viewed in front, it 
diminished in proportion the height of the 
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National Gallery, which was already quite 
low enough. Mr. Behnes, the sculptor, did 
not agree with him in those views, neither 
did the committee. They were perfectly 
well satisfied with the work and with 
having had the consent of his predeces- 
sor that the pedestal and statue should 
conform to that of Sir Charles Napier. 
Therefore he had himself no part what- 
ever in the erection of the statue and pe- 
destal to which his hon. Friend referred. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any previous steps were taken by the 
Government of India with a view to meet- 
ing the distress arising from the expected 
famine ; whether there is now any general 
organization of the means at the disposal 
of Government for that purpose ; whether 
the Government stimulated subscriptions 
by offering to contribute a sum equal to 
that which was subscribed; and whether 
it is intended to leave without assistance 
all who cannot be provided for by these 
means if they should prove insufficient ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: Sir, I am 
not in a position to give more than a 
general answer to the questions put by 
the hon. Gentleman. The attention of the 
Government of India had been for many 
months directed to the probable effects of 
the drought in that country, and measures 
were taken on their part to obviate, as 
much as possible, the evils resulting there- 
from. Work has been provided to a cor- 
siderable extent, and also, in some districts, 
contributions have been offered in addition 
to the subscriptions. I cannot, however, 
give any explanation as to the precise mode 
in which the measures have been directed 
for that purpose. I know that measures 
have been taken on a very large scale, in 
some shape or another, and that the esti- 
mate of the sum to be given in relief by 
the Government is of very considerable 
amount. 


ELECTORS’ PROTECTION—THE BALLOT. 
LEAVE. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose 
now to ask leave to bring in a Bill to 
protect the voters of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the discharge of that most im- 
portant duty—the electing those Members 
who were to make the laws for the pro- 
tection of life and property. Under ex- 
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isting circumstances they had not that 
protection, nor could they evade the law 
which required them to vote free and 
without intimidation. The Bill which he 
sought to lay before the House would 
prevent all intimidation of electors, and 
would, he believed, put an end to bribery 
and treating. He might have paused in 
bringing forward the question on account 
of what had taken place lately: but he 
could not understand why there should be 
some mysterious influence in the year 
1861 which should prevent any hon. Mem- 
ber of the House from bringing forward 
the question of electoral reform. He had 
found the arguments used against such 
a course totally without sense or reason. 
He saw reforms of all kinds brought for- 
ward. When he saw legal reforms of a 
most extensive character carried through 
the House by the Attorney General; when 
he saw hon. and gallant Members rise on 
all sides to propose reforms in military af- 
fairs; when he saw the Admiralty sub- 
jected to the attacks of reformers of all 
grades, and crumbling away under the 
combined assaults of knowledge and ig- 
norance ; when he saw the civil service 
of the country open to reforms, and re- 
forms proposed in the diplomatic service, 
he wanted to know why electoral reform 
was to be tabooed in that House. He 
saw no reason. It might be for the 
convenience of certain hon. Gentlemen, 
right hon. Gentlemen and noble Lords 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that it should be so; it might be for, 
the satisfaction of the Opposition that it 
should be so; but he could see no valid 
reason why any hon. Member should not 
approach the question of Reform, and pro- 
ceed with it as he had hitherto done. As 
regarded the arguments used by the noble 
Lord the Member for London, in bringing 
in his Reform Bill in 1860, and tke argu- 
ments used by him why he should not bring 
in one in 1861, he (Mr. Berkeley) thought 
there was the greatest possible discordance 
between them. They were as unlike each 
other as two things could possibly be. In 
1860, when the noble Lord, backed by a 
message from the Crown, brought in his 
Reform Bill, he said the country was tran- 
quil and prosperous, that there was no ex- 
citement, and that, therefore, then was the 
time for hon. Gentlemen to approach the 
subject dispassionately. The same thing 
was said by those who followed in the wake 
of the noble Lord, They pointed out that 
there was no Joseph Parkes with 100,000 
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men at Birmingham threatening to march 
upon London—that Bristol was not in 
flames—that the country was quiet, and 
that then was the time to settle the ques. 
tion for a quarter of a century. Well, he 
need not follow that Reform Bill to its 
grave. Of it he should say no more, on 
the principle de mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
But the reason why the noble Lord refused 
to bring in a Reform Bill this year was of 
a precisely dissimilar character to that put 
forward in his arguments the previous 
year. This year the noble Lord said the 
country did not want reform, that there 
was no excitement in the country. He 
had a shopfull of reform on his hands 
at the service of the country; but what 
he required of the people was that they 
should knock in the door and break the 
windows before he would give it to them, 
So, having decided that it was neces. 
sary to bring in a Reform Bill because 
of the want of excitement in 1860, he 
would not bring in a Reform Bill because 
the country was not excited in 1861, 
The argument which seemed to be adopt- 
ed by the noble Lord, and by other hon, 
Members, was, that now the noble Lord’s 
Reform Bill had not been earried, no 
other Reform measure, however needful, 
should be passed. That argument, how- 
ever, did not weigh with him in the 
least, and he should proceed as he had 
hitherto done. He felt that to attempt to 
persuade the present House of Commons 
to accept the ballot was a hopeless task ; 
but it was not useless, for the sake of Re- 
form to argue the question. He could not 
get rid of the fact that 160 of the largest 
constituencies in England had bound their 
Members to get for them the protection of 
secret voting; and that thirty-eight of those 
constituencies comprised more than 10,000 
electors. Amongst those constituencies 
was the City of London, and all the metro- 
politan boroughs ; and of all the metropo- 
litan Members, the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) was the only one who refused to 
give the voter protection in the exercise of 
his franchise. He would venture to say, 
that were it not for the gratitude which 
the country entertained to his noble Friend 
for giving them the largest Reform mea- 
sure they had ever had, and for the con- 
fidence that the administration of the fo- 
reign affairs was safe in the noble Lord's 
hands, the noble Lord would not be able to 
hold his position as Member for the City. 
The subject he brought forward had been 
so often and so completely sifted, and the 
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arguments against it had been proved over 
and over again to be so futile, that he 
should not attempt to travel over the whole 
ground again. He looked upon the prin- 
ciple of the measure as sufficiently proven. 
He knew perfectly well the danger he in- 
curred by taking that course. If he left 
any point unguarded that point would 
instantly be attacked. He had not brought 
the question so often before the House 
without knowing the various ‘‘dodges”’ 
which were put in force to get an answer 
ofsome sort. If he said little on the sub- 
ject of intimidation he would be taunted 
with having given up that point, if he said 
little of bribery, that would be claimed 
asa point yielded, Then, there was his 
noble Friend the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston), that expert wrest- 
ler, fresh from his triumphs at Tiverton, 
dragging the unhappy Roweliffe at the 
wheels of his chariot, and he knew per- 
fectly well that any one who contended 


with his noble Friend as a wrestler in that | ployed. 
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take evidence, and the result was that 
they handed back the old Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Bill, and recommended it 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Lewis), who, getting behind the Report of 
the Committee, proceeded to construct a 
new Bill out of the old materials. That 
was the history of the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Bill. He had before him, how- 
ever, an analysis of the very short evidence 
the Committee took on the subject of the 
ballot. He had nothing whatever to do 
with the getting up of that evidence ; 
neither had any other sinners of the Ballot 
Society with which he was connected ; but 
short as was the evidence it was impos- 
sible to shut one’s eyes to its force. He 
begged to call attention to the evidence 
of a few of the witnesses. Mr. James 
Vaughan, the chairman of the Gloucester 
and Berwick Commissions, was asked if 
there would have been any security against 
corruption if the ballot-box had been em- 
His reply was, ‘1 should say 


House, if he left any point unguarded, there would ;’’ and he added that he could 
straightway would find himself on his back , not conceive that any person would be dis- 
vith the Parliamentary knees of the noble | posed to give a bribe if he did not know 


lord well into the pit of his political, whether the vote would be given. 
He knew what he had to ex-| Welsford, another of the Gloucester Com- 


stomach. 


pect from his noble Friend. If he found 


Mr. 


missioners, said that in almost every in- 


that a Government, comprised of noble | stance in which he found that an elector 
and hon. Members from either side of | had been bribed, the bribed was not trusted 


the House, really would apply themselves 
in earnest to put down the evils of in- 
timidation and bribery, he might pause in 
his humble endeavours to call the attention 
of the House, and of the country through 
the Press, to the subject. But nothing 
of the sort had ever been done. The 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act of 1852 
had been found utterly ineffectual. After 
the last election the subject was referred 
to another Committee, under the particular 
care of the late Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. Edwin James). He certainly thought 
that his name would have been placed on 
that Committee, but he was mistaken. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. T. Duncombe) proposed to add his 
name; but the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) objected on 
the red-tape plea that there were already 
enough Members on the Committee ; and 
so he was left out. The next thing he 
expected the Committee would have done, 
considering it had to try the ballot ques- 
tion, was to call for the evidence of some 
of the gentlemen connected with the Ballot 
Society ; but here again he was mistaken, 
The Committee, however, proceeded to 





with the money before he voted, ard that 
in a great many instances he was watched 
to see that he performed his promise. In 
answer to the question whether a system 
of secret voting would have prevented 
bribery in Gloucester, both witnesses an- 
swered in the affirmative. Voters, they 
said, were suspicious as well as canvassers, 
and many who took bribes would not vote 
until by some means they ascertained 
that the bribe they were to receive was 
safe. Mr. Serjeant Pigott, the chief 
Commissioner of the Wakefield Inquiry, 
referred to the system of intimidation by 
means of local committees at elections, 
and said he thought that undue influence 
would be put a stop to if the ballot 
were introduced. Mr. Edwin- James, in 
his character of witness, assured the 
Committce that the ballot would not pre- 
vent bribery in small constituencies, but 
would, at any rate, be an effectual pre- 
ventive of intimidation. Mr. Phinn, a St. 
Albans’ Commissioner, and who had a large 
Parliamentary practice, was also of opi 
nion that the ballot would be the best pre- 
ventive of bribery, and stated that the 
late Mr. Coppock had expressed to him 
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a similar opinion; ard a person named 
Edwards, largely engaged in bribery at 
St. Albans, said that if the ballot existed 
his occupation would be gone. ‘* Hither,’”’ 
said he, ‘‘ you must trust the corrupt or 
they must trust you ; if you pay them be- 
fore they vote they will probably not keep 
their promise ; and if the payment is to 
be dependent on the event of the election, 
those who vote against you as well as for 
you will claim a reward.’’ Mr. Rose, the 
agent for the Carlton Club, who managed 
the elections for the Tory party—while he 
had no particular regard for the ballot, 
bore witness that the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act had proved almost a nul- 
lity. Mr. Childers, formerly a member of 
the Legislature of Victoria, and now a Mem- 
ber of that House, gave his experience of 
the working of the ballot in that colony, 
and said there were now no means of as- 
certaining how the constituents voted, and 
that consequently that information was 
substantially a secret. THe added that be- 
fore the ballot came into operation corrup- 
tion prevailed in the constituencies, and 
that in one constituency, which had been 
particularly notorious before the ballot sys- 
tem, bribery soon afterwards became al- 
most extinct. Being asked by Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly how he came to the conclusion that 
bribery and corruption had ceased, he 
said that he did so from the notoriety of 
the effect produced by the ballot, and also 
by the absence of petitions against success- 
ful candidates. In reply to the Chairman 
the witness stated that the working of the 
ballot system had given universal satisfac- 
tion in Australia. In answer to Sir George 
Grey he said, he saw his way perfectly 
clear to the adoption of the Australian 
ballot in England. Till he went to Aus- 
tralia he was not an advocate of the ballot; 
but had been convinced of its utility by 
seeing it in practical operation there. Mr. 
Philpot, of Gloucester, was of opinion that 
the Australian ballot would be the most 
effectual mode of remedying the existing 
evils in this country arising from bribery 
and intimidation. Sir Frederick Slade, a 
Parliamentary counsel, doubted the effi- 
ciency of the ballot; but Captain Clarke, 
formerly a member of the Australian Le- 
gislature, said he entirely agreed with Mr. 
Childers as to the effect and usefulness. of 
the ballot. In New South Wales it had 
been adopted without a dissentient voice. 
Captain Clarke said, that he did not think 
voters generally talked afterwards of the 
way they had voted. Mr. Wise, election 
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agent of Norwich, who was examined, 
was not in favour of the ballot, but stil] 
he thought there should be some system 
of secret voting as a protection to the 
voter. That witness remarked that te 
nants of large estates did not want the 
ballot. They liked the landlord to know 
which way they voted ; at all events when 
they gave their votes to the candidates fg. 
voured by the landlords. Such was the 
evidence, fairly quoted, that was given be. 
fore the Committee on the subject of the 
ballot ; but why the ballot formed no por. 
tion of the subject of their Report was 
not for him to explain. He would now 
proceed to quote a considerable number of 
cases of positive intimidation practised by 
landlords upon their tenants in England 
and in Wales. Farmers, householders, 
and tradesmen, had received notices to 
quit their holdings, and had lost custom 
entirely and directly for the reason that 
they had voted according to their own 
principles and consciences. In all the 
cases he had quoted on former occasions, 
he had given his authorities, and he was 
prepared to do the same if required that 
evening. He had an analysis of the elee- 
tions at Cirencester, drawn up by Mr. 
Wakefield and confirmed by Mr. Cooke, a 
solicitor, and secretary to the Liberal Re- 
gistration Association of Cirencester. In 
1834 the hon. Mr. Ponsonby, now Lord de 
Mauley, stood for the borough upon Li- 
beral principles, but, being the nominee of 
Earl Bathurst, he did not advocate the 
ballot. In 1852 the hon. A. Ponsonby 
announced himself as a ballot candidate, 
and was returned, beating Earl Bathurst’s 
nominee. After the election notices to 
quit were given to tenants of Earl Ba- 
thurst who had voted for the Liberal eandi- 
date. In 1854 the Tories were success- 
ful, and no evil results followed; but in 
1859 the Tories were beaten, and then 
again followed a number of notices to quit. 
Direct evidence on this subject they could 
not obtain; they must rely only on cireum- 
stantial évidetice, but the conclusion post 
hoc sed ‘propter hoc was irresistible. The 
hon. Member then read a letter from the 
county of Merionethshire, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Ballot Society, stating that 
tenants had been turned out of their hold- 
ings for the votes they had given at the 
election, and that eleven tenants of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn had had their rents 
raised for the same reason; yet he admitted 
that hon. Baronet was one of the most 
amiable of men, as he could testify from 
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having enjoyed his friendship. He related 
the fact to show the essential viciousness 
of the system, and the necessity there was 
for the adoption of the ballot. The writer 
of the letter, a Dissenting clergyman, the 
Rev. Michael Jones, of Bala, had been 
removed from the register of voters by 
trickery, common in Registration Courts; 
and his mother had been given notice to 
uit her habitation, although aged seventy. 
he rev. gentleman’s chapel which was 
the property of Sir W. Wynne had been 
sold, but was bought back by his congre- 
gation. Simply, because he had exercised 
his right to vote for whom he pleased had 
he been thus visited. At the Pembroke- 
shire election Colonel Owen was defeated, 
and in his speech to the electors after the 
election he asserted that the landlords had 
used their influence against him unfairly, 
adding, ‘‘ They will pull the ballot down 
upon them.” This prophesy was not made 
by an advocate of the ballot, but by one 
who spoke of it as of an avalanche that 
would descend and smother them all. The 
intimidation that at present existed con- 
verted the English elector into a mere 
voting machine—an automaton—or it con- 
signed him to ruin. If that was a state 
of things the poor man rejoiced in, he (Mr. 
Berkeley) had no right to stand there; if 
not, he should persist in doing his duty in 
spite of all the opposition he might meet. 
He might now point out the importance of 
the ballot as a preventive to bribery; but 
he would not dwell upon this part of the 
subject, even at the risk of being chided 
from the Treasuvry bench when some hon. 
Gentleman rose to speak, because there 
was abundance of evidence before the 
House of the existence of bribery at elec- 
tions throughout the land. He was told 
that he must be mad to bring forward 
this subject at the present time, when, 
in consequence of the state of Europe, 
80 many of their countrymen had felt it 
necessary to fly to arms. But, instead of 
looking upon the Volunteer movement as 
adverse to the cause he advocated, he 
would point to it as one of the strongest 
arguments in his case. In the year of the 
Great Exhibition, when all the world was 
trembling lest something should happen 
amongst the masses of the people, he call- 
ed on them to observe their order, steadi- 
ness, and loyalty, and as a test of their 
knowledge, to compare the conduct of 
those who attended on the shilling day 
with the conduct of those who attended 
on the five shilling day. The difference 
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was most remarkable and extraordinary. 
He found that while on the five shilling 
day the visitors paid attention to the car- 
riages, the silks, and the productions of 
fashion, the attention of the visitors on 
the shilling day was attracted to works 
of science. Were they afraid to trust that 
people with the exercise of their own fran- 
chise ? Were such men as the Volunteers, 
who had laid such a tax upon themselves, 
and had taken so noble an attitude, to be 
so treated? They were not afraid to trust 
those men with rifles, why should they be 
afraid to entrust them with votes? He 
appealed to the House on behalf of a body 
of loyal men, many of whom were now de- 
prived of their rights, but he might as well ap- 
peal to the floor on which he was standing. 
They might boast of it, but it was little to 
their credit. Again, in conclusion, he would 
ask the House to allow him to bring in 
this Bill. It was a measure which was not 
understood; and the House took especial 
care that they would not understand it. 
They would not read it a first time, they 
would not have it printed, they would not 
extend to this Bill, supported as it was by 
so many English constituencies, that cour- 
tesy which was extended to measures of 
not half somuch importance. He repeated 
that a lamentable ignorance prevailed with 
regard to the Bill, and he would cite as in- 
stances of this ignorance the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) and 
Mr. Stuart Wortley. Those gentlemen 
believed that the ballot would iniroduce 
to the constituencies nothing more than 
a box into which electors would drop 
blue, black, or red balla; that those 
balls would be afterwards counted, and 
that se the poll would end, there being no 
possibility of providing an appeal against 
an undue election, and no means of detect- 
ing improper practices. Could anything be 
more unfounded than such an opinion? If 
such men fell into such errors, why not 
print this Bill in order to enlighten them a 
little? Why was he, who was put forward 
by some 230 Members to occupy no very 
agreeable position and to urge this question 
on an unwilling audience—why was he to 
be treated with less courtesy than was 
shown to other Members? Such conduct 
was neither respectful to the constituencies 
which they represented, nor was it respect- 
ful to themselves, It showed that the - 
House was determined, right or wrong, to 
oppose the proposition to protect the voter, 
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whenever it was made, and to put a stop to 
the measure at the earliest opportunity. 
He could not say what answer would be 
given to him that evening. They all 
knew there was an intimate connection be- 
tween the Treasury bench and Printing 
House Square, and that in Printing House 
Square there were certain hon. Gentle- 
men who would scorn to give the pro- 
tection of the ballot to the voter at the 
polling booth, but who did not hesitate to 
avail themselves of the irresponsibility of 
protected writing. If such a man were on 
the Treasury Bench he reflected no credit 
on it. It was, to say the least of it, an 
improper act for any hon. Member of the 
House to wait until he heard a speech, and 
instead of manfully getting up and con- 
fronting the Member who delivered the 
speech, to sneak away to a back place and 
write an article. He would say to that Gen- 
tleman on the Treasury Bench, if there be 
such a man amongst you get rid of hin— 
he does you no credit, and the country be- 
lieves that to be the case. He now thanked 
hon. Gentlemen who, though they dis- 
agreed from him, had heard him fairly, 
and he left the question with the House, 
only observing that he proposed four the 
elector a measure of justice, but feeling 
sure, at the same time, that he might just 
as well appeal to tle Pope at Rome as to 
the present Parliament. 

Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS, rose to 
second the Motion, and said he was well 
aware how fully and how often the ques- 
tion had been discussed, and how impos- 
sible it was to throw any new light upon 
it. But other measures had been more 
frequently debated over and over again 
before they were carried. Such was the 
case with regard to Catholic Emancipation, 
Reform in Parliament, and in later days, 
with Free-trade, which was for years 
supported by a right hon. Gentleman on 
the Treasury bench (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
against an unwilling House and defeated 
by immense majorities; at length, with the 
assistance of another hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cobden) who was truly right honourable, 
though he refused to accept that title, that 
question was at last triumphantly carried. 
These instances encouraged him not to 
despair, and the question of the ballot 
would again and again be brought forward 
in that House, and sooner or later be equal- 
ly triumphant. It was not worth while at 
that time of day, when so many eminent 
men on both sides of the House had 
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great questions, to occupy the time of the 
House respecting any change on his part 
with regard to this. He (Sir Charles 
Douglas) had changed his opinion, because 
his reason was convinced. He had not 
done so from any interested motives nor 
even concurrently with any advantage to 
himself, and, therefore, he was not justly 
liable to any taunt whatever. It was no 
sudden change. Nineteen or twenty years 
ago he had voted against the ballot; during 
ten years he had not voted on it at all; 
and eleven years ago he had voted for it, 
He last year repeated that vote, and he 
now in compliance with the request of his 
hon. Friend was about to second this Mo. 
tion. The question was whether forced 
publicity or the option of secresy was the 
better security for the exercise of the fran. 
chise? He should endeavour to show that 
influence which was the bane of all elec- 
tions would be prevented by the ballot, and 
by so preventing it they would act fully 
and entirely in accordance with the feel- 
ings and practice of the people of this coun- 
try. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had said that the franchise 
was a trust and not a right, for if the 
latter a voter could justly sell it; but it ap- 
peared to him (Sir Charles Douglas) that 
it was a trust to which every man had a 
right, but that no man could sell that right 
for no one could sell a right, the exercise 
of which he could not transfer. But be ita 
right, or be it a trust, all men were satisfied 
that it was an immoral act to sell it; or to 
attempt to influence it. He could not un- 
derstand how any one could lay down the 
proposition that a man was not to be en- 
sured the free exercise of that which he by 
law possessed. No influence, good or bad, 
ought to be exercised upon a voter; that in- 
fluence which resulted in spontaneous action 
was the only influence that could be defend- 
ed in that House. If hon. Members would 
consult that valuable book, Dod’s Electoral 
Facts, they would see what was meant by 
the term ‘‘ influence.” According to that 
authority Bridgnorth had been represented 
by a Whitmore since James I.; Calne had 
been under the influence of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne since 1762; at Huntingdon tlie 
influence® of Lord Sandwich was_pre- 
dominant ; at Hertford Lord Cowper’s in- 
fluence was all powerful; and so on with 
other places—such as Leominster (where, 
however, it was said that a candidate's 
financial capabilities were highly valued). 
Newark, the Duke’s influence returns one 
Member; Colchester, influence is money; in 
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a short period five candidates were bank- 
rupts after contests, and one fled the coun- 
try; North Leicestershire, the Duke of Rut- 
Jand returns one Member; in Droitwich, 
Sir John Pakington’s influence returns 
himself; and, lastly, Tiverton, which, re- 
jurned the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was in the hands of Mr. 
Heathcote. [Ories of ‘‘ Warwick, War- 
wick,” from the Opposition.] He had not 
intended to refer to Warwick ; but he was 
not ashamed of it, and what was more, he 
believed the men of Warwick were not 
ashamed of him. He would say, moreover, 
that men of all parties in Warwick ex- 
pressed their earnest hope for his success 
at Banbury. And, therefore, when hon. 
Members asked him about what had oc- 
curred fifteen years ago, he could tell them 
that he then made a sacrifice, one of the 

test which he could make, from no' 
paltry motive—he made it in support of the 

at principles of free trade—he rejoiced 
in being one of those who were called at 
that time ‘‘renegades”’ and ‘“‘ janissaries.”’ 
The book said of Warwick, that 


“The influence there was possessed by the Ear 
of Warwick and Brooke, but it was not of a stable 
or permanent character, and since the Reform Act 
money influence had been more than once success- 
ful. ” 


That such things should exist and be de- 
fended was a libel on the British Constitu- 
tion; for according to Judge Blackstone— 

“Tt was essential to the very being of Parlia- 
ment that all elections should be absolutely free, 
therefore, all influences upon electors are iliegal 
and strongly prohibited.” 


And that learned Judge 


“ Regretted that the depravity of mankind did 
not permit such influences to be sufficiently guard- 
ed against.” 

Now, it appeared to him (Sir Charles 
Douglas) that the arguments against the 
ballot were imaginary and speculative, 
whereas the evil to be remedied was posi- 
tive and undeniable. From his own ex- 
perience he knew of no place for the last 
twenty years in which the ballot would not 
be hailed by the people with satisfaction. 
He remembered hearing it said by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government that if 
the ballot was established they must give 
up canvassing. But who that knew what 
canvassing was did not feel that it was de- 
grading to both electors and elected? If 
the ballot would put a stop to the practices 
which took place when the candidate en- 
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by the clergyman, or an influential banker, 
or the steward of the landlord, or any one 
who could exercise influence over the voters, 
that would be an additional argument why 
it should be established, and it would at 
least prevent such intimidation, the neces- 
sary consequence of canvassing, which, if 
possible, was a worse evil than direct bri- 
bery. In answer to the hon. Member 
who called out “money.” He (Sir Charles 
Douglas) could declare that he had never 
bribed any man; but of the tyranny of in- 
fluence he had many proofs. He, of his 
own knowledge, knew a small borough in 
the north, in which he had heard himself 
from the lips of many voters, that they 
dared not vote as they desired, because the 
agent had been round, and threatened ex- 
pulsion from their holdings if the family 
candidate were not returned. In 1853, 
when a Committee of that House declared 
the seat for Durham vacated, it was deter- 
mined that he (Sir Charles Douglas) should 
be the candidate, and that the election 
should be covducted on principles of purity. 
It was true that he lost the desis. and it 
was equally true that he might have gained 
it if money had been spent. At an elec- 
tion, ten years previously, Mr. Bright had 
been defeated by the same means, for it 
was recorded that in 1843, 

“ Without any other influence than that of prin- 
ciple upon the minds of the constituency, the 
free trade candidate headed the poll from first to 
last, and was returned by a majority of seventy- 
eight.” e 
The Morning Post of August, 1843, at that 
time the Protectionist organ, stated— 

“That had the Marquess of Londonderry ex- 
erted his power the result would have been to de- 
feat Mr. Bright.” 

Well, when he (Sir Charles Douglas) stood 
at the same place in 1853, it was decided 
that no money was to be spent by him, 
nor was there to be any canvass. At all 
previous elections it was usual that the ex- 
pense of the hustings should be borne by 
the candidates; but on that occasion when 
it was understood that none of the ex- 
penses were to be borne by the candidate, 
the people of the place went to the mayor 
and said, ‘‘ Why have hustings at all ?’’ 
““Why not have the town-hall?’ And 
so they got the town-hall. Thus, the 
moment it was proposed that the people 
should bear the expenses themselves, they 
resolved that the election should be con- 
ducted at the smallest possible outlay. 
Well, he was in a majority at about twelve 
o'clock ; but about one, a body of 100 
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men, almost all miners, came in together 
—and the result was he was beaten, as he 
believed, by 108 or 110 people who were 
driven into the town, exactly as had been 
done ten years before to defeat Mr. Bright. 
He would read an extract from a letter 
which he had from Durham, dated the 
12th of April, in answer to his inquiry 
if his recollection of what had occurred 
was correct— 


“My dear Sir Charles.—No real representa- 

tion of the feelings and opinions of the voter can 
be made manifest without the ballot. I am glad 
to think you look back with satisfaction to your 
visit to Durham in 18538, when you enabled us to 
demonstrate what could be done by spontaneous 
action and perfect purity of election. The in- 
terest was and is to this day overwhelming. You 
are certainly within the mark when you say 108 
electors came in at twelve o’clock, and voted for 
your opponent to a man. You would be within 
the fact if you name 120. ‘The usual practice 
with these voters is this: they are collected toge- 
ther from their ditferent localities, have a liberal 
breakfast given them at some public-house, and 
then taken into the city, each lot having some sub- 
agent or overman with them. The head, and all 
the other, agents of the property are in the city 
during the day of election. The band of music of 
the property is in attendance to cheer and keep 
up the spirits of the party. You may not know 
the fact, but it is notorious, that a considerable 
number of freemen are placed at the collieries, 
within legal distance, many of whom are nearly 
worthless in point of labour value, but their votes 
tell thus on the day of election, and that is suffi- 
cient. You ask me what were the expenses of 
that election? They were very trifling, consisting 
only of two items :—The charge of the return- 
ing officer, and for printing your speeches, and 
the bills advertising When you would address the 
constituency. There were no paid agents, no 
tally or committee-rooms, no band, and no run- 
ners ; £60 paid everything. It is greatly to be 
feared we shall not see the like again.” 
Let them not tell him that influence was 
exercised over only miners and persons of 
that class. A gentleman asked him one 
day if he could find out why it was that a 
friend of his (Sir Charles Douglas) in an- 
other borough had voted in a particular 
way? He wrote and got this answer. 
Ilis friend was in a good position of life, 
with ample means made by the sweat of 
his brow, and as independent a man as any 
in that House ; but what answer did he 
give? This was his reply— 

“My dear Sir—I voted for Mr. My 
vote was given irrespective of politics, for in the 
circumstances I am placed I dare not show any; 
but, had I followed the bent of my own inclination 
I should have gone straight for the Liberal side ; 
but as every client and almost every friend I have 
are the other way, I know that would extinguish 
my professional prospects for ever, so I am com- 
pelled to act with duplicity and smother my opi- 
nions. 


Sir Charles Douglas 
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‘* For two or three years prior to the election J 
had not exchanged six words with Mr. —~ on 
politics ; but when the struggle came, he like 
others, tried to secure both my vote and services 
—the latter was entirely out of the question, as I 
did not hesitate to tell him ; but as to the former, 
I told him, equally without reserve, that as my 
friend had withdrawn, and as neither Mr, — 
on the one hand, nor Mr. on the other, had 
any right to force a stranger upon us to his exely. 
sion, in need I would vote for him, without regard 
to the way it might tell against either of the other 
candidates.” 

“TIT confess to you that if admiration of the 
man, or of his qualifications for Member, were 
necessary to determine a vote, then the poll would 
have closed without mine. 

“T did not intend to vote at all; I never took 
the slightest part in the election in any way ; but 
at the last moment, just as the poll was closing, 
Mr. came to me, and said that his friends 
had alarmed him by assertions that the last ten 
minutes would throw him over, and begged me to 
vote, and I plumped just before four o’clock. The 
vile lot who supported his colleague have done all 
in their power to ruin me. If I had yielded to 
their repeated solicitations (and thrown my friend 
overboard previously), I should have been the 
finest fellow in the creation ; but, for the crime of 
refusal, I have been the object of their bitterest 
hatred, and my name has been held up by them to 
public execration through the length and breadth 
of the town and neighbourhood. A Tory friend, 
who has always taken much interest in my wel- 
fare, states that ‘I have given deep offence to this 
party, and have lost brilliant opportunities of suc- 
cess.’”” 








IIow was it possible to defend open voting 
when its result was that a gentleman’s 
professional prospects would be extinguish- 
ed unless he acted with duplicity and 
smothered his opinions? He (Sir Charles 
Douglas) knew the case, could answer for 
its truth, and he called for a remedy for 
such a scandalous electoral grievance. {The 
hon. Member’s speech was now so much in- 
terrupted by cries for a division as to render 
it difficult to follow his argument. He 
was understood to say.] It had been said 
that they were never to look to France, to 
any part of the Continent, to America, or 
anywhere else for examples to guide them. 
To a great extent he agreed, for it was 
true what might be good in France or 
America would be ill-suited to England. 
There was no denying that through the 
agency of the ballot peace and good order 
had been secured to France. If a de- 
spotism had been established it was be- 
cause it was in accordance with the feel- 
ings and wishes of the people. He was 
not one of those who thought we differed 
so entirely in feelings, opinions, habits, 
and customs from other countries as to 
preclude referring to them for reasons why 
the principle of the ballot should be in- 
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troduced. He could not forget the fact 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman who made the Motion, that they 
had just recognized in Italy a kingdom 
established by universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot. Surely some good inferences 
might be drawn from this. But, if the 
feelings and affections of the Italians dif- 
fered so much from their own, let them go 
to their own colonies, where the people 
were of their own flesh and blood. Te 
would remind the House that in our colo- 
nies the ballot had been found to answer. 
With the permission of the House, he 
would read a short extract from the Syd- 
ney Morning Herald with reference to the 
introduction of the ballot into the colony 


of New South Wales— 


“One thing is clear, that there has been much 
less importunity, Men have felt indisposed to ask 
what many have thought proper to conceal; and 
it has been deemed useless to purchase support, 
or to demand pledges, since the class of men who 
would give promises under pressure are just those 
who would avenge themselves by breaking them. 
The working classes have enjoyed the benefit of 
the ballot, not in relation to their employers, but 
in reference to each other. There are everywhere 
noisy, dogmatical, and oppressive men, who, by 
force of will, domineer over their neighbours. 
Thus many, rather than incur the opposition and 
contempt of people with whom they bave daily to 
work, have often voted against their inclinations 
and their conscience. From this necessity they 
are now relieved. That surveillance by which 
men were forced almost to set in regiments is 
broken by the secrecy of the ballot.” 


The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Wiltshire (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt), in 
opposing a Motion of this kind some 
three or four years ago, used these 
words— 

“ If absolute secrecy could be obtained, I might 
almost say I would not object to the ballot. In 
my opinion intimidation and bribery would be best 
prevented by an alteration of our electoral dis- 
tricts, and by such an increase in the number of 
Voters as would prevent these two evils, I think 
three things are required for the voter—intelli- 
gence to decide between candidates, property to 
give him an interest in the franchise, and indepen- 
dence to make him a free agent.” 


It was to confer that independence upon 
the voter that the House was asked to ex- 
tend to him the protection that was afford- 
ed by the ballot. ‘the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say — 

“T advocate publicity because I regard secrecy 
in respect of public functions un-English, and op- 
posed to-the habits, customs, and feelings of the 
people.” 

He (Sir Charles Douglas) differed entirely 
from the right hon. Gentleman when he said 
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that the ballot was un-English. Ile could 
show that the reverse was the case. Its use 
pervaded every class of society. He had 
made wide inquiries, and he asserted the 
fact that the ballot was universally practised 
in England—in no sense, therefore, could it 
be called un-English. He could, in detail, 
quote 150 societies of one kind or another 
in all of which recourse was had to the 
ballot in the election of officers. He would 
mention to the House a few of the names 
of those corporations and _ institutions, 
schools, and colleges, by which election 
by ballot had been adopted. The Metro- 
politan Vestries Boards of Guardians, Bn- 
rial Boards, Astronomical Society, Public 
Libraries, Geological Society, Natural 
History Society, Royal Society, Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, Royal Linnean 
Society, Clubs of all kinds — Political, 
Social, Military, Literary, Commercial, 
Theatrical, &e., &c.— Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Elocution Society, Literary and Scientific 
Institute, Benefit Societies, Freemasons, 
Odd Fellows, Foresters, Friendly Socie- 
ties, Freehold land Societies, Accident and 
Burial Society of Labourers, All Soul’s 
College, Oxford; Royal Masonic Schools, 
Christ’s Hospital, Proprietary Schools, 
Lincoln College, Oxford; British and Fo- 
reign Unitarian Association, Wesleyan 
Conference, Methodist Free Churches, 
Baptist Churches, Christian Knowledge 
Society (Established 1698), Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and London Congrega- 
tional Board of Ministers. That practice, 
which the right hon. Gentleman said was 
un-English, was adopted in all these so- 
cieties. In social, religious, educational, 
and all other societies—in the management 
of all local affairs and in all the great cor- 
porations managing millions of money the 
ballot prevailed. There was one very re- 
markable case in the City of London of the 
good effects which were experienced from 
the adoption of the ballot. They had 
all heard of a class of men called the 
‘Longshore men,” who were considered 
as amongst the most venal and depraved 
of the electors of this country. The fol- 
lowing extract bearing on this case had 
been communicated to him :— 

“There is in the City of London a fraternity 
called the Fellowship Porters’ Company. At 
every contested election for M.P., these men are 
generally brought prominently before the public 
as the most corrupt voters, being no other thau 
the notorious ‘Longshore men.’ They are about 
8,000 strong, and very many being liverymen, 
have votes for the City. They are governed by 
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a court of rulers, selected from their own body, 
consisting of twelve men, and presided over by the 
deputy of the ward of Billingsgate. These rulers 
are elected by ballot for three years, and go out 
by rotation ; therefore, there is an election every 
year, besides those caused by death or otherwise. 
Any member of twenty years’ standing is eligible. 
Candidates announce their intention by placards, 
cards, handbills, &c., d&c., setting forth their pre- 
tensions, but they have no public-house meetings 
for discussing merits of different candidates, but 
each party have canvassers. On the day of nomi- 
nation, candidates and their supporters, and as 
many of the members as can cram themselves 
into their hall, attend, and the proceedings are 
conducted with an order and decorum that would 
astonish those who see these poor men under 
other circumstances. No drunkenness, brawling, 
or shouting—no open public-houses—not a penny 
given or taken fora vote! As party spirit runs 
high, no candidate walks over the course. After 
nomination, speeches, show of hands, a poll is de- 
manded, and the votes taken by ballot. 

“I have described this body of men (who are 
notorious for their venality under open voting for 
Members of Parliament) in their own every-day 
life, as orderly citizens when apart from tempta- 
tion; and, notwithstanding the great interest 
they take in elections of their rulers, there is an 
absence of all drunkenness, rioting, and debauch- 
ery, and they immediately return to their ordi- 
nary daily labour after the election by ballot. 
Now, take the ‘ Longshore men’ under other cir- 
cumstances—that of open voting for the City 
Members. A great many are liverymen ; so many 
that at a contested election no candidate can con- 
sider his seat safe till the ‘ Longshore men’ are 
polled. On these occasions they have their re- 
gular organized staff of agents and canvassers 
amongst their own body, who receive their in- 
structions from the various candidates’ commit- 
tees, and then follow the demoralization and cor- 
ruption which are notorious at these elections by 
open voting. The severer the contest for the City 
the greater the harvest to the ‘ Longshore men,’ 
and it is at such times that all the corruption 
of ‘ the free and independent voters’ is brought 
to perfection in the persons of the ‘ Longshore 
men.’ But who is to blame? Surely those above 
them who advocate the present system of open 
voting for Members of Parliament, which directs 
the minds of these poor men to the two objects— 
driuk and money.” 


He felt much obliged to the House for hav- 
ing listened to him so long. He was, how- 
ever, under no obligation to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to whose demand for division 
without debate he now yielded. He had 
had a seat long enough in that House to 
know that when Gentlemen came down to 
the House determined by noise and clamour 
to cut short a debate, in order to get away 
to dinner, it was in vain for any hon. Mem- 
ber attempt to address the House. He 
knew there was a combination to prevent 
discussion of this question, but he did trust 
that the scene would not be repeated on 
this occasion which oceurred last year, 
when the question was treated by the Go- 
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vernment in a manner which reflected no 
honour upon them; and, considering the 
great support which the ballot met with 
from the people of this country, he must 
add that it was discreditable to a large 
portion of the Members of that House, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
Protection of Electors in Voting for Members to 
serve in Parliament.” 

Question put, 

The House divided :—Ayes 154; Noes 
279: Majority 125. 


SEIZURE OF ARMS—(SARDINIA.) 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE, in rising to move 


that an Address be presented to Her Ma- . 


jesty for a copy of any correspondence with 
Foreign Powers that had taken place rela- 
tive to certain arms conveyed at the close 
of the last year under the Sardinian 
from Genoa to the East, and seized by the 
Moldo-Wallachian Government ; also, all 
orders and correspondence for bringing 
back in Her Majesty’s ship Banshee from 
Galatz to Genoa all or any portion of the 
said arms, said, he had received an intima. 
tion from the noble Lord that these papers 
could not be furnished. He was totally at 
a loss to conceive what reasons had in- 
duced the noble Lord to oppose this Re 
turn, and he would postpone many of his 
observations until he had heard them. 
Nothing could be more absurd than for the 
British Government to refuse Parliament 
information that had been supplied to all 
other countries. With a free Italian Par 
liament a new era in diplomacy was about 
to commence, and he thought the sooner 
the noble Lord forsook the old paths of 
diplomacy and swept away the cobwebs 
from the Foreign Office the better. There 
was published in The Times of yesterday 
a despatch addressed by Count Cavour to 
the Italian Minister in London, in which 
the following allusion was made to a de 
spatch from the noble Lord :— 

“ About the end of January the Minister of 
Her Britannic Majesty at Turin communicated to 
me a despatch from Lord John Russell, of which 
I annex acopy. In that despatch the Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great 
Britain, attributing but slight value to the vote 
by universal suffrage given at Naples, in Sicily, 
Umbria, ard the Marches, declared that he re- 
served the examination of the question raised by 
the political transformation of Italy for the period 
when the true intentions of the Italian nation 
might be manifested in a regular and solemn 
manner by the legitimate representatives assem- 
bled in a freely elected Parliament.” 
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Gorrespondende up to the Ist of March | which passes with Foreign Powers. I ean- 
Jast had been printed, but the despatch re- | not assent to that view, or allow that the 
to did not appear in in it. He) Foreign Secretary is not justified in with- 
warned the noble Lord that if he refused | holding despatches when he sees fit. It is 
to produce it he would obtain it from an-| not and never has been the custom to pub- 
other source, and then what sort of a figure lish the whole of our Correspondence with 
would England cut? The fact he sup-| Foreign Governments. Such a practice 
d was that the papers would not bear | would be very inconvenient, and a fruitful 

the light of day, or the noble Lord would | source of quarrels. With respect to the 
be ready enough to produce them. He! despatch which the hon. Gentleman says 


wanted to know why the nob’e Lord had 
interfered, as he had done, in the Princi- 
polities. If Italy was to be allowed to 
settle her own affairs, why should not 
Hungary do the same? Why should 
England interfere to keep Hungary sub- 
ject to Austria? It would be shown by 
the papers for which he was about to move 
that the noble Lord had violated every 





ought to have been included in the Cor- 
respondence up to the lst of March, it had 
not been answered by Count Cavour at 
that date. A reply has since -been re- 
ceived, which, together with the original 
despatch, was yesterday laid on the table 
of the House. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury may think it very wrong on my part 
that I should endeavour to maintain the 


principle of non-intervention which he had peace of Europe; but I do endeavour, as 
laid down with regard to the affairs of | far as I can, to maintain peace, because I 
Italy. The noble Lord had no right to | believe it to be of great importance not 
interfere in order to keep Hungary in sub- | only to this country, but to the whole of 
jection to Austria. The hon. Gentleman Europe. I should, therefore, be very sorry 
concluded by moving the Address. | to give any papers which would at all tend 

Mr. HENNESSY seconded the Motion, | to disturb the peaceful relations of any of 
and said he wished to impress on the noble | the Powers of Europe. As to the papers 
lord at the head of Foreign Affairs the demanded I might content myself with 
necessity, at this time, of his giving all the | saying that, as the hon. Gentleman has not 
information he could with reference to Ita-| shown that any useful purpose would be 
lian affairs, He agreed entirely with the | obtained by their production, it would be 


hon. Mover, that important despatches had injurious to the public service to publish 


not, on several occasions, been communi-|them. I will only add that the Corre- 
cated to that House. One despatch there | spondence which has passed arose in con- 
was especially which ought to be pub-| sequence of arms being sent from Genoa 
lished — namely, one containing reports to Wallachia and Moldavia without any 
from Mr. Hayter with regard to the state | desire on the part of Prince Couza, and 
of feeling in South Italy. The papers, if | very much to the annoyance of the Sultan, 
fairly published, would show that the noble Neither the Sultan’s dominions nor the 
Lord was pursuing a truckling policy to| Principalities were in any way connected 
Austria, and yet if Austria ever found | with Hungary. Now I have not desired to 
herself in difficulties the noble Lord was | interfere in any way between Austria and 
among the first to kick her while she was' Hungary. It is my wish that the Govern- 
down. ment of Austria and the Diet of Hungary 
A . may come to an agreement; that the pro- 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ae a of liberality which have been oe 
“ That an humble Address be presented to Her }y the Government of Austria may be 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously ; 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- ®™ply fulfilled; and that the Hungarians 
fore this House, a Copy of any Correspondence | on their side may find that such freedom of 
with Foreign Powers that has taken place relative discussion and of the press and such guaran- 
to certain Arms conveyed at the close of the last ' tees for personal liberty may be given to 


under the Sardinian Flag from Genoa to the | ‘ r 
East, and seized by the Moldo-Wallachian Govern- | them that they may continue to live under 


ment ; also, all Orders and Correspondence for their present King. But that is merely a 
bringing back in Her Majesty’s ship The Banshee, | wish which I have formed. I have never 
from Galatz to Genoa, all or any portion of the jnterfered in any way whatever between 
said Arms.” ‘the Emperor of Austria and the Diet of 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The hon. Hungary. It is for the Hungarians to 
Member seems to think that it is the duty consider whether their interests will be 
of the Foreign Secretary to lay upon the prouoted and their rights secured by the 
table of the House all the Remypoutren) Constitution which is offered by the Sove- 
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reign. It is for them to say whether they 
will be content to enjoy their rights and 
liberties in conjunction with Austria ; but 
far be it from me to control their desires 
in the least, or to throw any obstacle in the 
way of their establishing their independence. 
But it is a totally different thing to collect 
arms in a neighbouring country for the 
purpose of disturbing the dominions of the 
Emperor of Austria. However unreason- 
able the hon. Gentleman may deem it, 
when the Sultan found that his dominions 
were being made the rendezvous of a great 
number of exiles who entertained designs 
against Austria, and when the Emperor of 
Austria became aware that arms were 
being collected in that quarter for an attack 
upon his dominions, both those Sovereigns 
felt a great dislike to those operations, 
No one could find fault with them for that. 
No Sovereign is bound to foment or even 
to permit the fomentation of an insurrec- 
tion in the dominions of another; on the 
contrary, he is bound to prevent it by every 
means in his power. Our only interference 
has been to state to Prince Couza, whose 
position mainly depends on the Treaty of 
1856 and the Conventions which have been 
made accordingly, that it was his duty to 
the Sovereign to send away the arms. 
Prince Couza replied that it was contrary 
to his wishes, as it was, he believed, con- 
trary to the interests of his people, that the 
arms had been introduced into the country; 
that he had no objection to send them away, 
but that he did not see how he could do 
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jurious to the public service, and I cannot 
consent to produce them. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was quite 
aware that the Danubian Principalities did 
not, as the noble Lord said, belong to Hun. 
gary. But the Danubian Principalities did 
not object to these arms passing through 
them. They were seized at the mouth of the 
Danube and confiscated by Prince Couza, 
and thus prevented from passing into Hun. 
gary. No doubt they were intended for 
Hungary, whose people were arming against 
Austria, and there were only two roads by 
which they could receive them—one by the 
Adriatic and through Dalmatia, the other 
by the Danube. But England completely 
prevented ingress by way of Dalmatia, by 
keeping a strong fleet and strong fortress 
at Corfu; and the Danube we had block- 
aded as effectually by means of Sir Henry 
Bulwer. The noble Lord, in the case of 
Hungary, was violating every principle of 
nonintervention as laid down in relation to 
the affairs of Italy. He had formerly 
stated that England must watch with a 
careful eye on the Adriatic ; but no Court 
in Europe could find out what those in- 
terests were which the noble Lord had to 
watch there. The noble Lord, he under- 
stood, wanted Austria as a counterpoise to 
France; but if his policy were pursued for 
twelve months longer he would involve us 
in a war with France. What was he doing 
in regard to Hungary? He repeated it, 
he was violating every principle of nonin- 
| tervention. The noble Lord said that his 





so. At last Sir Henry Bulwer informed the | object was to maintain peace. He (Mr. T. 
Government ina despatch that he had been | Duncombe) firmly believed that if the po- 
requested both by the Sultan and Prince licy of the noble Lord were pursued 
Couza to take away the arms, we gave him | twelvemonth longer he would involve them 
permission to send the Banshee to bring | ina war with France. No party at present 
back the arms to Constantinople on their| wished to go to war. Sardinia was not 
way to Genoa. The hon. Member seemed | ready—France was not ready; but let an- 
to think that the Hungarians ought to be other year pass over—let the noble Lord 
permitted to do whatever they pleased, not | carry out the policy of setting up Austria 
only in their own country, but in the do-| as a counterpoise to France—and nobody 
minions of any other neighbouring Sove- | could say how long the alliance between 
reign, I do not think we ought to give England and France would last. What 
them assistance in any such matter. With | was his conduct in regard to Kossuth? He 
regard to these papers, I cannot consent | wrote to Sir James Hudson ordering him 
to their production. It would not be con- | to keep a watchful eye on Kossuth. The 
venient to the public service to do so. I| noble Lord, when reminded of this on & 
should say, moreover, that really the Fo-| former occasion, said he did not recollect 
reign Office is already overtaxed by the having done so; but the matter was talked 
tesnegges of papers to be laid before this | of openly at Turin. He wondered if the 

ouse. I constantly hear in the Foreign | noble Lord recollected it now. [Lord tox 
licy 0 
ungary 
and Kossuth was most contemptible. As 
to the notes Kossuth had proved that he 


Office that almost everybody is employed | Russert: No, I do not.] The 
upon the immense mass of papers already | the noble Lord with regard to 


ordered. The production of these papers | 


would do no good. They would be in- 
Lord John Russell 
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never intended to use them for the pur- 
alleged; but, at the instigation of 
Austria, the Government had interfered, 
ex the Messrs. Day to great expense, 
and, in all probability, to a certain extent 
damaged the trade of a very respectable 
lithographic establishment. The noble 
Lord said that Prince Couza did not know 
what to do with these arms, and, there- 
fore, he volunteered to carry them back to 
Genoa in the Banshee. That was a direct 
interference. The noble Lord might re- 
fuse to produce these papers; but they 
would get most if not all of them by hook 
or by crook, as they had succeeded in get- 
ting those dated the 31st of August. The 
noble Lord, since his visit to Vienna, had 
shown a great predilection for Austria; but 
he could assure him twelve hours’ misun- 
derstanding with France would be worse 
than twelve months’ misunderstanding with 
Austria. He should insist on the produc- 
tion of these papers, and if they were re- 
fused the English Parliament would be left 
in the absurd position of having refused 
what would be granted elsewhere. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE entirely 
differed from the view taken by the hon. 
Gentleman. He thought it much more 
in the interests of Europe that the 
policy of the noble Lord should tend 
more towards Austrian alliance than had 
yet been the case. As he read the pa- 
pers on the Italian question he certainly 
did not discover that the noble Lord had 
shown any predilection to Austria. At 
the same time he thought, if papers were 
laid on the table, they should be so com- 
plete as to enable the House to form a 
elear understanding as to what the ccn- 
duct of the Government had been. With 
respect to the Italian papers there had not 
et been a full discussion. There was an 
important omission in the papers relating 
to the affairs of Naples. He had mention- 
ed to the noble Lord that there had been 
an important omission—namely, of the de- 
spatch by which Mr. Elliot was instructed 
as'‘to the conduct he was to hold in regard 
to General Garibaldi, written long before 
he entered Naples. The noble Lord ad- 
mitted the importance of the despatch, but 
said it could not be given, the whole of the 
despatch having been sent by telegraph, 
and if it were produced the cypher of the 
Foreign Office would be discovered. The 
other night he asked for papers about the 
events that were happening at Warsaw. 
It was important that the House should 
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those events; but again the noble Lord 
said that he could not produce those de- 
spatches. The House were thus precluded 
from expressing an opinion on the conduct 
of the Government while the events were 
passing, and when they attempted to do so 
six months hence, when the papers were 
produced, they were told that it was too 
late. 


The House divided :—Ayes 33.; Noes 
119: Majority 86. 


‘Committees. 


SELECT COMMITTEES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W. EWART moved the following 
Resolution in reference to the formation of 
Select Committees :— 

“ That the number of Members constituting 
Select Committees be reduced— except where it 
shall seem good to the House to extend their 
number—to seven or nine Members; and that 
they be named by the Committee of Selection, 
who shall choose such Members on account of 
their acquaintance with the subject submitted to 
their consideration, and shall adopt measures for 
insuring, as far as possible, the constant at- 
tendance of such Members in the several Com- 
mittees.” 

The hon. Member said that of late years 
the mode of conducting the business of 
that House had been very much improved. 
Formerly Select Committees on Private 
Bills consisted of Members all interested 
in the matter submitted to their considera- 
tion ; but now no interested Member was 
placed on a Private Bill Committee, and 
the attendance of the Members of the 
Committee must be regular. It occurred 
to him that these regulations might be 
extended to other Committees; and the 
two leading objects which he wished to 
effect was to increase the responsibility of 
Select Committees by diminishing the num- 
ber of the Members constituting them, and 
to insure, as far as possible, the regular 
attendance of the Members. These two 
objects had been attained by the reform 
introduced in respect of Private Bill Com- 
mittees. There was a time when these 
Select Committees consisted of a vast 
number of Members; but the number had 
been reduced to fifteen Members, and he 
thought that it might be reduced still further 
with great benefit. He, therefore, pro- 
posed that Seleet Committees should con- 
sist of nine or seven Members. In order 
to insure the regular attendance of the 
Members of Committees he proposed that 
the Select Committees should be nomi- 
nated, like the Committees on Private 
Bills, by the Committee of Selection, who 
knew well what Members were on Private 
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Bill Committees, and who would be likely 
to be regular in their attendance. The 
Members appointed, might, perhaps, be 
asked to make a declaration that they 
would attend regularly. He would not, 
however, make a proposition to that effect 
on the present occasion, but would reserve 
the point for subsequent consideration. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS confessed that 
he entertained doubts as to the poliey of 
the principle on which this Motion was 
founded. That principle, as he understood 
it, was that the mode of appointment and 
the proceedings of Public Committees 
should be as much as possible assimilated 
to those of Private Bill Committees. Now, 
there was a wide difference between the 
nature of the questions referred to Private 
Bill and Election Committees and that of 
those referred to ordinary Public Com- 
mittees. The duties of the two former 
classes of Committees were essentially of 
a judicial character. Their members, few 
in number, were chosen by the Committee 
of Selection, and required as far as pos- 
posible to be impartial on the question 
they had to decide ; which was, moreover, 
generally a definite one. It was requisite 
also that they should have formed no pre- 
vious opinion uponit. They were, likewise, 
called upon, in respect to private Bills 
referred to them, to declare that they had 
no interest in the matter of controversy. 
Under Standing Order 96 they were re- 
quired to attend from day to day until 
they had made their Report, and could 
only absent themselves through sickness or 
by an Order of the House. Their posi- 
tion, in fact, was like that of jurymen im- 
panelled to try an issue before a Court ; 
the = before them was conducted by 
counsel, who called and examined wit- 
nesses to substantiate their opening state- 
ments, the members acting merely in a 
judicial capacity. The same was the case 
with Election Committees, whose members 
would be entirely helpless, and could come 
to no conclusion but for the assistance of 
counsel. That was the basis of the ela- 
borate, coherent, and, as it appeared to 
him, convenient code of rules which the 
House had established in regard to private 
Bills and the trial of controverted elec- 
tions, and which was certainly a great im- 
provement on their previous practice. The 
hon. Gentleman asked, however, why that 
system which worked so well was not ex- 
tended to Public Committees. The answer 
was, that the two cases were wholly dis- 
similar, The business before Public Com- 
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mittees was conducted entirely by the 
Members themselves, who had to call and 
examine witnesses, sift their evidence, 
and, in short, perform all the funetions 
which counsel performed before Private 
Bill Committees. If, therefore, Public 
Committees consisted wholly of impartial 
men their investigations would be most 
unsatisfactory. Strong partisans on each 
side were knowingly and advisedly chosen, 
in order that truth might be elicited from 
the conflict of opposite, and it might be inte- 
rested opinions. Indeed, in forming such 
Committees the avowed object often was 
to have different interests represented, and 
complaints were sometimes made that a 
Committee was unfairly constituted pre- 
cisely because conflicting interests were 
not duly represented in it. It was also 
frequently alleged that Scotch and Irish 
Members were excluded. The practice, 
further, was to have some members of the 
Government and likewise somé leading 
Members of the Opposition on every im- 
portant Public Committee—an usage in 
favour of which obviously a great deal 
might be said. But if all these different 
elements were to be incorporated into a 
Public Committee, in order to secure its 
proper composition, how could the un 
happy Committee of Selection attain that 
object if they were restricted to the choice 
of seven or nine Members? It appeared 
to him, therefore, that the hon. Gentle- 
man, with the very best intentions, had 
confounded two things that were perfeetly 
distinct. For these reasons, it was impos- 
sible to agree to his Motion. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY thought it 
would be a decided improvement in the 
practice of the House, and would prevent 
a good deal of unseemly squabbling, if the 
Committee of Selection were left to choose 
the members of Public as well as of Pri- 
vate Bill Committees, 

Mr. W. EWART, in replying, said that 
he thought the effect of his Motion would 
be to invigorate Committees and improve 
their machinery. 

Question put, and negatived. 


BOARD OF ADMIRALTY.—RESOLUTION. 


Sir FREDERIC SMITH rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the control and management of Her 
Majesty's naval yards; and to move— 


“‘ That it is not expedient to entrust the Board 
of Admiralty with the expenditure of the whole of 
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the large amount proposed for the Naval Services 
in the Estimate for the current year according to 
the existing system of conducting and controlling 
the Naval Department,” 


The hon. Member said he did not wish to 
east any reflections upon the present Ad- 
piralty Board ; he thought the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had done 
much service both as a witness before the 
Royal Commissioners appointed last year 
and by the information which he had afford- 
el to the House towards investigating the 
state of our naval affairs. It had been 
shown that great mismanagement existed. 
fle referred to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners and to the evidence taken before 
them. No fewer than 12,000 questions 
had been asked by the hon. Members who 
sat on that Commission, and it had been 
clearly proved that great mismanagement 
bad existed in the conduct of our naval 
affairs. He would not trouble the House 
with a discussion on the constitution of the 
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Notice taken, that Forty Members were 


not present ; House counted, and Forty 
Members not being present, 


The House was adjourned at a 
quarter after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1861. 


Minutes]. — New Memser Swory.—For South. 


wark, John Locke, esquire. 


UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
On Motion that Mr. Speaker do leave 


the Chair. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the House 





was, no doubt, aware that this Bill, which 
had been introduced by the hon. Member 
for Sussex (Mr. Dodson) referred to the 
taking of the votes for Members of Par- 
liament for the Universities; and as he 
believed the second reading of the mea- 
sure had been agreed to at a late hour of 
the night and without any lengthened dis- 
cussion, it was probable that hon. Members 
generally were not very well acquainted 
with its provisions. hat being so he 
might be permitted briefly to refer to the 
objects which the promoters of the mea- 
sure had in view. As the House was 
aware, elections for our Universities were 
conducted after a fashion in which some 
peculiarities were observable. The con- 
Sir Baldwin Walker had told the Com-| stitueney consisted of Masters of Arts, 
missioners that the Comptroller was igno-| members of the Universities, who were 
rant of what passed in the dockyards, for | subjected to no qualifications so far as resi- 
which he was responsible, and that it fre- dence was concerned, and who consequently 
vently happens that he only knew that | were found to be scattered all over the coun- 
ere was a deficiency of material when | try—many of them dwelling abroad. They, 
there was an actual want of it; and it | moreover, did not possess a common charac- 
also appeared in evidence that delays had | ter, being members of different professions. 
arisen in consequence of contradictory | As the present system worked, the resident 
orders having been given by the various | members possessed an influence rather out 
authorities. The Reports of the Commis-| of proportion to their number in conse- 
sioners also showed how the Comptroller’s | quence of their being united on the spot, 
department was conducted, and its relation | and of the communication which took place 
to the Accountaat General's department, | between them. The present system, there- 
from which it was evident that there was a| fore, was attended with advantages to 
want of harmony and uniformity between | those persons who were engaged in the 
them, and an ignorance on the part of the business of governing the Universities and 
subordinates of the Department of the in tuition. Masters of Arts resident at a 
Comptroller of the Navy of the wants of distance from the Universities could only 
the service. The hon. and gallant Mem-' come personally and vote by incurring 
ber was proceeding, when— . 


Board of Admiralty, as that subject was 
under the consideration of a Committee 
now sitting, and of course the House would 
in some degree, be guided by its Report. 
But he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that it was called upon 
to vote four millions of money to be ex- 
nded under an inefficient management. 
he evidence taken before the Commis- 
sioners established the facts that there was 
a defective organization in the subordinate 
departments of the Admiralty and no satis- 
factory control. Upon these points he re- 
ferred the House to the evidence of Sir 
Baldwin Walker and the Accountant Ge- 
neral. It was also established that there 
was a want of a well-defined responsibility. 
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much expense, and, in many cases, being 
put to much personal inconvenience ; and 
the fact was, that a large proportion of 
non-resident members were prevented giving 
their votes. He was not sure that the 
present system worked in an unjust or in- 
expedient manner, although it did not per- 
fectly provide an equal opportunity for the 
voting of non-residents. There was this 
difference between the present case and 
that of country voters who resided at a 
distance from the polling-places—that the 
former were permitted to be brouglit to 
the polls at the expense of the candidates. 
The present Bill, introduced by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sussex, proposed 
to alter the present system by providing 
that non-resident voters for the University 
should give their votes by letter sent 
through the Post Office. It was clear that 
such a system was not equally applicable 
to the non-resident voters in counties and 
boroughs, as many of them could scarcely 
read or write, and might be subjected to 
dictation as to the votes they should give. 
It could not be said that these objections 
would apply to those non-residents qualified 
to vote for Members for the Universities, 
who, of course, were gentlemen of liberal 
education, and who, no doubt, would give 
an unbiassed vote. As matters at present 
stood it was thought by many that the 
clerical element already prevailed to too 
great a degree in University elections ; but 
if this Bill passed it wou!d have the effect 
of giving University representation a more 
purely clerical character even than it now 
possessed, by the preponderance of persons 
in holy orders who were entitled to vote. 
Some persons might think that an objec- 
tion to the proposed change, others might 
think it a recommendation; but no doubt 
it would have that effect. However that 
might be, the operation of the Bill would 
be more completely to call forth the con- 
stituencies. Those constituencies having 
been created, it was the intention of Par- 
liament that they should exercise their 
franchise, and the Bill must tend to pro- 
duce that result. Having made these re- 
marks upon the general scope of the mea- 
sure, he must be permitted to add that as 
no attempt made to introduce this mode of 
voting had been successful and we had no 
precedent whereon to frame the measure 
providing such a mode, great care must be 
taken that the details of the Bill should 
be fully considered ; the utmost care must 
be taken that the new system did not con- 
flict with the general laws respecting the 


Sir George Lewis 


University 
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conduct of elections, and to provide fo 
any technical difficulties that might oceu 
after the passage of the Bill in the course 
of its operation. If hon. Members thought 
that the clauses of the Bill as they ag 
present stood sufficiently carried out its jp. 
tention, he would have no objection to 
into Committee on the Bill now ; but if, on 
the other hand, they should think the Bij] 
required more consideration, especially in 
its details, than could be advantageously 
given to it by a Committee of the Whole 
House it had better be referred to a Se 
lect Committee. Perhaps it would save 
more time in the end to refer the Bill tog 
Select Committee. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought that the pro. 
moters of the Bill could not have any ob. 
jection to refer the Bill to a Select Com. 
mittee, when suggestions could be enter. 
tained for any Amendments. Such a course 
would be preferable to going into Com. 
mittee of the Whole House on the Bill, as 
material alterations might be made in some 
of the clauses. As the Bill stood there 
was no efficient guarantee for the genuine- 
ness of the signature of the party sending 
his voting letter or paper, except the name 
being sent up to the Vice Chancellor as 
that of the person who intended to vote; 
this provision of the Bill would have to be 
more guarded, *The best way would be to 
require some resident member of the Senate 
to receive the voting papers, who would be 
in a position to verify them, and thus any 
mistake or other irregularity would be pre- 
vented. At the University of Oxford can- 
didates were proposed at Convocation. At 
Cambridge there was no form of proposing 
or seconding a candidate, but any member 
of the Senate could tender his vote for any 
candidate qualified to serve as Member of 
Parliament for the University. The Bill 
provided no security whatever for the out- 
lying constituencies, who would know no- 
thing of an election until it was communi- 
cated to them a long time after the election 
was going on. If the Bill were passed it 


would be absolutely necessary to allow a 


certain interval of time to elapse between 
the nomination and the voting, particularly 
where there were more than two candidates 
proposed, in order that the non-resident 
voters might know who the candidates 
were; otherwise proxy papers might be 
sent up in anticipation and in ignorance as 
to who were the candidates. The right 
hon. Home Secretary said that there was 
no successful precedent for the election of 
Members of Parliament in the manner 
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; but the House should recollect 
that a power had been granted by recent 
statutes — which, however, had not yet 
been exercised—to elect the Chancellor, 
Vice Chancellor, and Steward without the 
necessity of the personal attendance of the 
electors. He did not know how far Par- 
jiament would like to follow up that course. 
The University of Cambridge would have 
the power to prescribe the mode in which 
an election should be conducted with regard 
to the selection of its own officers, and the 
Parliament might look with jealousy upon 
its mode of election of Members of that 
House; therefore, he was not sure that the 
experiment could be followed up; at the 
same time he thought it was a point to be 
considered. As to the merits of the pro- 

], be was in favour of voting by proxy, 
if it could be safely done, in the case of 
other constituencies besides those of Uni- 
versities. He thought it would be a great 
improvement in our elections; but he be- 
lieved that it ought to be accompanied by 
proper safeguards, otherwise it would be 
liable to great abuse. But if they applied 
that principle to the Universities—what- 
ever might be said in favour of taking votes 
by proxy—the arguments @ fortiori would 
favour such voting in the rural districts; 
and, if Parliament conferred the right upon 
non-resident as well as resident voters to 
exercise the franchise, he thought it would 
do well to provide such facilities as that 
they should not be open to the charge of 
having conferred a right without the power 
to carry it into effect. When the Bill was 
brought out of Committee it would, no 
doubt, have received several improve- 
ments, 

Mr. WARNER thought that, if the 
system of voting papers was to be adopted, 
they would coufer more benefit upon the 
electors in counties and boroughs than in 
Universities. He thought the iseasure was 
more called for in other constituencies than 
in the Universities. The House should 
bear in mind that the Bill would create 
new constituencies for the Universities. 
As an elector for the University of Oxford 
he felt great interest in the Bill, and its 
effect would be to throw the election of 
Members of Parliament into the hands of 
the country clergy. He thought the sub- 
ject deserved careful consideration, and he 
hoped it would be thoroughly ventilated 
before the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that having once 
put himself forward as a candidate for a 
University constituency, he would venture 
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to give the House his opinion. He was in 
favour of the principle of the Bill, be- 
cause he thought that, since every Member 
should be a fair representative of the 
constituency that elected him, it was a 
mockery to give the franchise to 3,000 or 
4,000 gentlemen, not one-third of whom 
could probably afford the expense of coming 
up to vote. He admitted that the effect of 
the Bill might be to turn the balance more 
in favour of clerical views; but he was 
anxious that all classes should be fairly re- 
presented. When he was a candidate for 
Cambridge University he received a great 
number of letters from country clergymen, 
living in distaut parts of England and in 
Scotland, stating that they would gladly 
vote for him, but that they could not afford 
the expense of travelling to the place of 
election. Last year, when a proposal was 
made to give a Member to the University 
of London, he was urged by Members of 
the Senate to bring before the House some 
proviso enabling the electors to give their 
votes without appearing personally at any 
particular place. The system of voting at 
Cambridge was already different in some 
respects from the system observed in coun- 
ties and boroughs, and, therefore, a further 
change could not be objected to on prin- 
ciple. He thought the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE consi- 
dered that the arguments in favour of re- 
ferring the Bill to a Committee upstairs 
were unanswerable ; and he hoped the hon. 
Member for Sussex (Mr. Dodson) would 
not be unwilling to accept the suggestion, 
as the only hope that he had of success was 
to have the difficulties well sifted before the 
clauses came before the House for its de- 
cision. This was the only case in which 
the non-resident Members were the es- 
sential parts of a constituency, and that 
being the case, was it wise to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the non-resident 
voter recording his vote? There was, 
therefore, a strong ground for accepting 
the principle contained in this Bill, the 
real effect of which would be to equalize 
the outlying voters. He did not see why 
a man living two hundred miles away 
should not have equal facilities for re- 
cording his vote with one who lived twenty 
miles off. 

Viscocnt ENFIELD said, that the prin- 
cipal of the Bill had been generally recog- 
nized as one which might safely be intro- 
duced into University elections, and thought 
it would be discourteous on the part of the 
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promoters to refuse their assent to the pro- 
posed reference to a Select Committee. 
At present the poorer portion of the coun- 
try clergy were practically disfranchised. 
He saw no reason to dread an increase of 
clerical influence in the representation of 
the Universities. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he had been in 
communication with the authorities of the 
Universities in Ireland, and although they 
heartily concurred in the principle of the 
Bill, they thought that considerable alter- 
ations were required to make the provisions 
applicable to the Irish Universities. See- 
ing the advantage, therefore, of sending 
the Bill to a Select Committee, he trusted 
that the hon. Member who had charge of 
it would agree to the suggestion which had 
been made for that purpose. 

Mr. DODSON expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the large amount of support which 
the principle of the Bill had received. He 
did not think that the adoption of the sys- 
tem of voting papers in University elec- 


tions would form a precedent for the in-| 
system into/tion for the extension of the same prin- 


troduction of the same 
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to be was that a great number of Members 
took their names off the books because 
they did not wish to lose the time and jn 
some instances to incur the expense ip. 
volved in a personal appearance at the 
University elections. The House must not 
suppose that of the persons educated gt 
Oxford a majority, or even a considerable 
proportion, entered the clerical profession, 
Every other profession received members 
from the same source; and as time was 
as valuable to a rich lawyer as money toa 
poor clergyman, the present system was 
equally inconvenient to both. He was per. 
suaded that ‘the result of the measure 
would be to increase the number of those 
to whom Parliament intended that the 
franchise should be secured. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad the 
Bill would be referred to a Select Com. 
mittee, as it must be carefully looked into, 
especially as regarded the prevention of 
fraud in the use of voting papers. They 
could not shut their eyes against the fact 
that the Bill was likely to lay the founda. 


county and borough elections, inasmuch as | ciple, and they could not, therefore, watch 


the University constituencies were essen- | too narrowly its details. 


He quite agreed 


tially different from all other electoral | in the principle that there ought to be the 


bodies, being for the most part non-resi- 
dent. It was doubtful whether the Bill 
would inzrease clerical influence, but if 


greatest convenience, consistent with safety, 
for the exercise of the franchise on the 
part of those who now had it; but then 


clergymen had the frvunchise they ought | came the question whether Universities, 
to be allowed to exercise it, whatever the | from special circumstances, required a dif- 


consequences might be. He maintained 
that the Bill provided ample security 
against fraud or negligence. In the pro- 
vision relating to these points he had fol- 
lowed the Bill of the Earl of Derby’s Go- 
vernment. He retained the right of a 
country voter to send his voting paper di- 
rect to returning officer, and he pointed 
out that the forgery of voting papers, be- 
sides being almost impossible in the nature 
of things, must be carried on wholesale to 
produce any effect on a University elec- 
tion. Finding that the general opinion of 
Members was that the Bill should be care- 
fully considered in a Committee upstairs, 
he would yield to the suggestion which had 
been made, and conclude by moving that 
the Bill should be referred to a Seleet 
Committee. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
his impression was that instead of the sys- 
tem of voting papers increasing the clerical 
element in these University constituencies, 
it would have a directly contrary effect. 
The principal reason why the constituency 
of Oxford was less numerous than it ought 


Viscount Enfield 


| 





ferent provision from that applicable to 
other constituences, No doubt, as re 
garded resident and non-resident voters, 
they stood in a very different position, 
Perhaps at the Univessities there were ten 
non resident to one resident member, 
whereas in counties probably not a fifth or 
sixth of the whole electors were non-re- 
sident. He wished to guard himself against 
being considered to approve generally of 
the principle of voting papers, and though 
desirous to give the greatest amount of 
convenience to voters, yet they must take 
the utmost care that it was not accom 


panied with evils which would neutralize 


all the advantages. He thought, however, 
that the University constituencies were 80 
peculiar, that by a well-considered plan they 
might be applied to them without incon- 
venience. It might be an erroneous opi- 
nion, but he thought that- voting papers 
would lay the foundation for secret voting, 
and he was not desirous to take any step 
in that direction. — 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought that 
limited proxy voting might be so regulated 
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as to afford a guarantee of the authenti- 
gity of the transaction. He hoped the 

il was not referred to a Select Committee 
for the purpose of being shelved, but that 
jt would be fairly considered, and really 
passed into law during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. HUNT observed that, as the voting 

rs would be delivered in quite a public 
manner, the voting would be as perfectly 
open as if the electors went personally to 
the poll. 

Mr. HOPE gave notice that in Com- 
mittee he should move an alteration in the 
mode of taking the voting papers. At 
present the Bill provided that the voting 
papers might be taken at any time after 
the opening of the poll, but he should pro- 
pose that they be not taken till after the 
conclusion of the personal poll. It was 
very important that every man should have 
an opportunity of giving a personal vote, 
for, at the last moment, a candidate might 
come forward, and if his written vote had 
slready been recorded for another man he 
would be unable to give him his support. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that having moved 
the Resolution in Committee on which the 
Bill was founded, wished to state that he 
had never contemplated voting by proxy, 
whether special or general; his object 
merely was that the vote should be given 
before some such authority as a justice of 
the peace where the elector resided, and 
transmitted to the returning officer for the 
University. Nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than to allow persons to collect 
proxies, as in the election of East India 
directors and joint stock companies, and 
thus constitute themselves virtually the 
aly electors. Such a system had led to 
the most scandalous abuses. He hoped 
the Bili would not introduce # new scheme 
of yoting, but keep as near as possible to 
the analogy of that already existing. 

Order for Committee discharged. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIAL BILL. 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sx MORTON PETO in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill said, that when 
he had the honour of moving for leave to 
introduce the Bill, he explained fully the 
dbject and scope of the measure, and cited 
tvariety of cases to show the deep neces- 
tity that existed for some measure of the 
Kind. Since then he had felt it his duty 
make inquiries as to the regulations that 





existed in connection with burial grounds 
in other countries, and also in our colonies 
and dependencies, in order that he might 
be in a position to adduce to the House for 
their guidance any information to be de- 
rived therefrom. In the first place, he 
had applied to one or two friends, clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and chap- 
lains in India, who had forwarded to him 
the regulations concerning burials in that 
country. The regulation was dated the 
27th Sept., 1848, and set forth— 


“It is not optional with the clergyman to give 
or withhold any burial ground which must be 
opened whenever required for the purpose of in- 
terment of Europeans and Christians of whatever 
sect or denomination.” 

The clergyman who had forwarded this re- 
gulation had written to him to say that it 
had never been attended with the slightest 
inconvenience. In the United States of 
America no disability existed in regard to 
burials ; and he was informed that in the 
whole of the burial grounds the clergymen 
of every denomination were freely admitted 
to perform the service, and no difficulty 
had arisen therefrom. In Canada, also, no 
evil had resulted from the burial grounds 
being open to all denominations. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick the public 
places of burial were open to all, and the 
performance of the burial service by a 
clergyman of a particular denomination 
had not been productive of the slightest 
evil in any respect. In the Bahamas the 
burial places, which were consecrated, were 
used by Episcopalians and Nonconformists 
alike. At the Cape of Good Hope the 
case was the same: the ministers of va- 
rious denominations were permitted to per- 
form the service they thought fittest, and 
no evil resulted from the praetice. It would 
be known to the House that the practice 
in Scotland differed very much from that 
of almost any other country; but though 
it was not the custom of the Presbyterian 
population to have any service over the 
grave, yet there was no objection to allow 
an Episcopalian, who in that country was 
considered a Dissenter, to perform the 
burial service of the Church of England, 
If no evil whatever had resulted from this 
practice in Scotland it was a fair argu- 
ment to adduce to the House, in order to 
show that no mischief need be appre- 
hended to ensue from the adoption of the 
same practice in England. In Ireland, 
under the 5 Geo. 1V., c. 25, application 
must be made to the minister, who gave 
permission to_bury, and, in the event of his 
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refusing permission, he was obliged to state 
his reasons to the Lord Lieutenant and to 
the Bishop of the diocese. But he found 
from his correspondence with the north of 
Ireland that there the working of the law 
was superior to the law itself; for no- 
where in the north of Ireland was it cus- 
tomary to give notice, and all that was 
ever required was to inform the sexton that 
the clergyman of the Church of England 
would not be required, and that the friends 
of deceased wished the attendance of some 
other minister. Now, if in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the whole of our Colonies, this 
Sams had worked so well, surely the 

ouse would at once feel with him that 
there should be no hesitation in giving to 
the Dissenters of this country that measure 
of justice which he now asked at their 
hands, and which he trusted they would 
concede. To illustrate how the law at 
present worked in England, he would men- 
tion one or two cases which had heen com- 
municated to him to show the grievances 
complained of. He had received a letter 
from a highly-respectable solicitor, a mem- 
ber of his own denomination, in which he 
stated that, in the parish in which he 
resided the church burial ground was 
found too small. Application was made 
to the parishioners for an extra piece of 
ground to enlarge it, which was cheer- 
fully accorded and fenced in, the whole 
being done at the expense of the parish. 
Shortly after a child of this gentleman’s 
died unbaptized, and although ke was one 
of the parties moving for the enlarge- 
ment of the burial ground, the clergy- 
man acting, no doubt, from conscientious 
motives, and in accordance with his oath 
to obey the rubric, refused to allow the 
burial service to be performed over the 
corpse; and what this gentleman had to do 
was to obtain a minister to attend with his 
family, and hold a simple service by reading 
a portion of Scripture, a prayer, and a 
short address on the highway immediately 
outside the fencing round the burial ground. 
He asked the House whether such a pro- 
ceeding could ever tend to benefit the 
Church of England, or tend to that end 
which he, as a Nonconformist, was most 
anxious to see—namely, the narrowing of 
all those differences between them all ? 
It was not only in regard to children that 
died unbaptized that these difficulties oc- 
curred. In consequence of what were 
called High Church views some clergymen 
refused to bury the children of Dissenters 
on the ground that their baptizm was in- 


Sir Mortun Peto 





valid. One gentleman in a highly respeg 
able position, having contributed la 

to the erection of the parish church, 

applied on the death of his child for ip. 
terment. The curate made no objec. 
tion; but on the morning of the burig) 
when the grave had been dug, when the 
mourners were in the house, he received 
a note from the curate stating that he was 
excessively sorry that the rector declined 
to allow the child to be buried in the 
churchyard on the ground that valid 

tizm had not been administered to the child, 
The grave was filled up, and the child was 
buried in a cemetery nine miles distant, 
He mentioned this case to show to the 
House that he was not bringing before it 
any sentimental grievance, but one of a 
practical nature and severely felt. Though 
a Nonconformist, he had never been an 
enemy to the Church of England, and had 
never taken part in any agitation against 
her; she had made great progress, and de. 
served to do so, for she had exerted her. 
self largely for the benefit of the people. 
No one deplored more than he did the ex. 
istence of such societies as the Liberation 
Society and the Church Defence Suciety. 
He said, without fear of denial, that the 
existence of the Church Defence Society, 
and the feeling which it engendered in that 
House, had thrown back the progress of 
civil and religious liberty many years. His 
attention had been called to one or two 
matters in the Bill which might require al- 
teration. He had been asked by some 
parties what he meant by the word “ser- 
vice.’”” He meant the reading of a portion 
of the Holy Seripture, a prayer, and the 
singing of a hymn. He would have no 
objection in Committee to introduce any 
Amendment into the Bill which would de- 
fine more particularly what this service 
should be. In introducing this Bill to the 
House he had no object in view to effect 
the achievement of any Nonconformist tri- 
umph. He asked hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to lay aside all feelings of irritation which 
might have been produced in their minds 
by any idea that this Bill emanated from 
the Liberation Society. He declared to the 
House that he had consulted no member of 
that Society; he had simply taken into his 
counsel certain gentlemen connected with 
the Nonconformist bodies, who, feeling they 
laboured under a certain grievance in the 
matter, were anxious to see that grievance 
redressed. [le appealed to the House to 
consider the second reading of the Bill in 
a spirit of Christian charity. He should 
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cheerfully abide by its verdict, but he sin- 
cerely hoped it would be to pass the second 
reading and allow the Bill to go into Com- 
mittee. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


ime. 
Lorp HENLEY having seconded the 
Motion, 

Sire WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, in 
moving the rejection of the Bill said, Sir, 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Morton Peto) has 
rested his case very much on what he re- 
presents as a cruel infliction made by ope- 
ration of law on certain Nonconformists on 
whose behalf he urges the adoption of the 
Bill under consideration. To statements 
of alleged grievance, made by persons pre- 
senting themselves in the character of 
mourners, who attribute to a particular 
state of the law an aggravation of their 
sorrow, I should listen with respect and 
sympathy. If under the influence of irri- 
tation they brought unfounded accusations 
I should not be eager to resent, nor should 
I desire to lay bare with too curious or too 
rough a hand the insufficiency of their 
foundation. I should trust to time to en- 
lighten and to soethe, and should submit 
to some misapprehension and some ground- 
less obloquy rather than enter upon con- 
tentious argument, which, although justi- 
fied by self-defence, might wear the ap- 
pearance of harshness. But if a Member 
of this House proceeds on such allegations 
toa practical issue—if he recommends le- 
gislation and produces a specific measure, 
the matter is transferred from the region 
of feeling to that of fact and reason. It 
becomes necessary to apply a more severe 
test to see whether there is any real case 
for interference, and, if there is, whether 
the mode suggested will not produce worse 
evils than any which are alleged as the 
ground for interference. In this case the 
main grievance (for I will not dwell upon 
the inconvenience said to arise in some 
places from the distance between the se- 
veral burial grounds which are not under 
Church law, but will only say in passing 
that in such cases those burial grounds 
should be increased in number, if needful, 
by compulsory legislation, and at the cost 
of parishes united for the purpose) ; but 

main grievance, and the only one in 
vhich principle is involved, is, as stated, 
not that Nonconformists are, as such, ex- 
eluded from the burial service of the Chureh, 
to which it is notorious that, they are con- 
tinually admitted ; but that, among Non- 
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conformists, the small number who cannot 
satisfy those rules to which Churchmen 
themselves are bound to submit in this 
matter, are excluded by force of those 
rules, as are Churchmen also who fail to 
satisfy them. In other words, that the 
rules of the Church, excluding from the 
burial service all unbaptized persons, by 
necessary consequence exclude, in the case 
of all Nonconformists, as in the case of 
Churchmen, all infants dying before bap- 
tizm ; and further, in the case of some 
Nonconformists — namely, those among 
whom infant baptism is not in use, such 
older children also and young persons as 
have not lived to receive baptizm. This 
being the grievance —a grievance which 
on the face of it, and in the statement of 
those who urge it, consists only in this— 
namely, that persons not in communion 
with the Church, but for whom on a spe- 
eial occasion the benefit of Church ser- 
vice is desired, are admitted to it under 
restrictions, being the same restrictions, 
and no other, as are applied to members 
of the Church itself—this being the griev- 
ance, the remedy proposed is in the Bill 
under discussion to-day, in which the knot 
is cut shortly enough by provisions which 
simply hand over to all mankind, provided 
that they are not of the Church of Eng- 
land, unlimited and unconditional power 
over the use of the burial grounds belong- 
ing to that Chureh, and which admit with- 
in their precinets the practice of any cere- 
monies of any religion, be it Mahommedan 
or Hindoo, or Mormonite; and equally the 
abnegation of all religion in an infidel ora- 
tion. But the hon. Gentleman tells us 
that he has founded himself on prece- 
dent; that he has taken his measure 
from an Act passed in reference to Ire- 
land about thirty-seven years ago, the 
success of which has been complete. 
When the hon. Member makes this state- 
ment he must intend us to understand 
that the grievance in the Irish case was 
the same as that which is now alleged, 
that the circumstances attending were si- 
wilar, and that the provisions of that Act 
were identical with his own. Unless all 
these conditions concur, his precedent is 
of no worth, and his argument will fail. 
But, Sir, I will show the House that the 
grievance in Ireland was of a character 
entirely different ; that all the attendant 
circumstances were different ; and, above 
all, that the enactments were, I will not 
say different, for that would be too feeble 
a word, but essentially opposed to those 
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which are embodied in the Bill before us. 
Whether that Act was wise I do not pre- 
sume to assert, though I see no reason 
to doubt it; whether it has been success- 
ful I cannot pretend to judge from per- 
sonal observation; but, if it has been both 
wise and successful, it will not raise a pre- 
sumption in favour even of the same pro- 
visious under different circumstances, while 
to claim its authority, not only under dif- 
ferent circumstances, but in favour of en- 
actments wisely discordant, nay, actually 
antagonistic in form, spirit, and intention, 
appears to me to be a mode of reason- 
ing remarkable, if I may so say without 
offence to the hon. Baronet, rather for its 
hardihood than its logic. Now, let us see 
what was the Irish grievance, and what 
was the manner of dealing with it. In 
the first place, there was a highly penal 
enactment in force by which all persons 
were prohibited from burying in the grounds 
of suppressed abbeys and other religious 
houses. In fact, such burials did take 
place, and no one wished to prevent them; 
but all who were concerned in them ran the 
risk of heavy penalties. The first section 
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of the Irish Act is devoted to the repeal 
of this prohibition—an object wholly fo- 
reign to the cireumstances of England. 
The Act then proceeds in the subsequent 


sections to deal with a state of circum- 
stances which I will describe to the House. 
In Ireland there had been for many years 
an invariable usage by which Roman Ca- 
tholics had been buried in the parochial 
churehyards, but with no religious cere- 
mony at the grave. The rights of their 
own Church were always performed pre- 
viously ; partly, I believe, in their own 
chapels, and partly in the houses of the 
deceased persons; and the rites of the 
Church of Ireland were neither desired by 
them nor tendered to them. A little time 
before the Act in question was introduced 
by Mr. Plunket, then Attorney General, 
and afterwards Lord Plunket, doubts had 
arisen in the minds of the clergy of some 
of the Irish dioceses—well-founded doubts 
as it turned out—respecting the legality 
of their own conduct in this matter. They 
apprehended—and, as it appears by the 
recitals of Lord Plunket’s Act, they ap- 
prehended correctly—that they were bound 
by law to read the burial service over every 
person not disqualified by that law from 
being the subject of such service who 
should be buried in their churchyards; and 
that in forbearing to perform this duty, 
and in permitting Roman Catholic burials 
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without the service of the Church of Ing 
land, they were infringing the law. But 
to tender this service to the Roman Catho. 
lic as a condition of burial would have been 
to exclude him, and this by a condition 
which was practically though not legally 
new, from an easement which had beeg 
practically though not legally free to him, 
without question, for many years, The 
Church service would have excluded him, 
because the Irish Roman Catholics looked 
at this matter from a point of view pre. 
cisely opposite to that of the English Dis. 
senters. In Ireland they did not make it 
a grievance that they were not admitted to 
participate in the ceremonies of the Chureh 
of Ireland, much less that they were not 
admitted more freely than the members of 
that Church, and in defiance of regulations 
to which Churchmen were themselves sub- 
ject; but, on the contrary, they deprecated 
the application to them, for the first time 
in practice, of a ritual the sanctity of 
which they did not recognize. Accord. 
ingly the Irish Roman Catholics in 1824 
did not ask for a violent innovation, offen 
sive in its form and dangerous in its con- 
sequences, but only that things should 
remain as they were; that an exist 
ing usage, already sanctioned by custom, 
should also be sanctioned by Jaw; and 
that they should not be suddenly de- 
prived of nearly all facilities for burial, 
For, be it observed, they were not in the 
condition in which we find the English 
Dissenters now—namely, that of being 
provided to a very great, even if it be, as 
has been said to-day, not an entirely suffi- 
cient, extent, with burial grounds on all 
sides of them, specially devoted to their 
purposes, and freed from the necessity of 
adherence to Church rules. Such being 
the facts of the Irish case, how did Lord 
Plunket deal with them in his Act? He 
confirmed to the clergymen of the Church 
of Ireland the liberty which for a long 
time had been practically but illegally as- 
sumed, of refraining from the employment 
of the burial service of the Church over 
those persons who were not of her com- 
munion, and rendered legal that which 
also had been for a long time the esta- 
blished usage—namely, the burial of those 
who belonged to other communions by 
their own ministers in the parochial chureh- 
yards. But all this was done under re- 
strictions, and with careful precautions 
against abuse. It was made lawful only 
after a written application addressed by 4 
minister of another communion, duly au- 
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thorized by law, to the parochial clergy- 
man, followed by a written permission, if 
he thought fit to grant it, under the hand 
of such clergyman, in whom also was 
yested the power of appointing the time of 
the funeral. Lord Plunket laid great stress 
on the necessity of this restriction, and of 
preserving to the clergyman the power of 
yefusing his consent. He dwelt upon the 
necessity of guarding against the abuse 
of the indulgence by the employment of 
ceremonies or language offensive to the 
Church ; upon the importance of ascer- 
taining in each case the bond fides of the 
assertion of Nonconformity; and the status 
of the person who applied, as a Noncon- 
forming minister, for permission to con- 
duet the ceremony; and, above all, he 
urged that to give an absolute instead of 
a permissive right, would be to give to 
Nonconformists more than is possessed by 
the members of the Church itself, who 
enjoy the right of burial in consecrated 
ground only in accordance with ecclesias- 
tical rules and orders. That strangers to 
any institution should be admitted to its 
benefits on terms less stringent than those 
to which its own members are subjected, 
appeared to Lord Plunket to be an absurd 
and untenable proposition, and accordingly 
he set himself by anticipation against the 
very principle on which the whole of this 
Bill is framed. In these days we have 
become familiar with claims bearing the 
character which he thought so unreason- 
able, and why? Because in all that class 
of Bills of which this is an example, the 
moving principle is evidently not a simple 
desire to redress grievances, real or sup- 
posed—it is the desire to initiate aggres- 
sion, And, without doubt, itis an aggres- 
sive character which is impressed on every 
line of this Bill. It is not permissive but 
compulsory. It enables the representative 
of the deceased not only to silence the 
parochial clergyman and to probibit the 
service of the Church, but to appoint any 
other person whatever to celebrate any 
service which may approve itself to the 
religion— or the irreligion, as the case may 
be—of him who is to perform it. It pro- 
fesses, indeed, to guard against unseemly 
interruptions of other funerals, or of con- 
gregational worship, by requiring, not an 
application for permission, but a bare no- 
tice to be sent to the clergyman. Bvt this 
enactment is so framed as though it was 
mtended to be inoperative. The notice 
may be sent by post, and if within twenty- 
four hours of its deposit in a post-office, 





however distant, the clergyman, who may 
never have received it, shall not have ap- 
pointed a time for the funeral, it may take 
place at any time, without his appointment. 
If such notices had been put into the post- 
office on Saturday morning, it might easily 
happen that the clergyman and his con- 
gregation, as they entered their chureh on 
Sunday morning, might see the approach 
of more funerals than one brought at that 
unseemly hour, perhaps through thought- 
lessness, perhaps through malice, each to 
be conducted under the powers of this 
Bill at the very time of divine service, 
with ceremonies perhaps distressing to 
the Chureh congregation — perhaps ab- 
horrent to the whole Christian world. 
Does the House perceive, has the hon. 
mover himself considered, what effect all 
this will have upon religious peace in this 
country? Let me first suggest a case in 
which nothing like irreligion shall be at- 
tributed to any one concerned, In some 
parish where Protestant feeling is deeply 
seated, and vehemently, or if you will, 
violently, expressed, let a Roman Catholic 
funeral enter the churchyard at some such 
unseasonable time as I have indicated, and 
let the service be performed with all the 
display and circumstance of a gorgeous 
ceremonial. Do you think that charity 
and forbearance are precisely the virtues 
of which you will have promoted the 
growth in that parish? Turn your eyes 
next to some adjoining parish where you 
shall see a darker vision. Some rich 
atheist leaves money wherewith to fee an 
infidel lecturer who shall deliver at his 
funeral within the consecrated ground — 
perhaps within hearing of the congrega- 
tion assembled in the church itself—an 
eloquent harangue, not specially against 
the Church, but against all that every 
Christian man within the borders of this 
land has been taught from his infancy to 
venerate, Will the hon. Baronet then con- 
gratulate himself on the success of his 
work ? I know that he will not. I know 
that the hon. Gentleman would witness 
such an attack with deep sorrow, of which 
the sharpest pang would be in the recol- 
lection that it was his own hand by which 
the weapon employed in it had been forged. 
Sir, this is no light matter. It ought not 
to have been left to me, nor to any man 
not invested with the authority of the 
Queen’s service, to arrest its progress. 
The action of the Government in such a 
case as this ought to have been prompt 
and decisive. If there is real hardship 
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caused by the distance from each other of 
such burial-grounds as are free from the 
regulation of Church law, their number 
should be increased for the benefit of 
the Dissenters, if needful, by compulsory 
legislation. But it should be distinetly and 
firmly announced that we will not, under 
colour of supplying a need which is wholly 
collateral and subordinate, give up prin- 
ciples which are in no way necessarily con- 
nected with it. The hon. Baronet has dis- 
claimed, and even denounced, the Libera- 
tion Society, and I rejoiced to hear what 
he said. Nevertheless, his Bill is of the 
same character as those which that socie:y 
has promoted, and wears the appearance 
of serving to complete the systematic 
series, of which parts have been already 
discussed in this House. The previous 
discussions have shown the real meaning 
of the measures already produced, and 
have also shown that there are more be- 
hind. Does any one believe that, when 
the churchyards have been dealt with as is 
proposed in this Bill, the churches them- 
selves will long remain free from a similar 
invasion? It may be that such an in- 
vasion is the result at which we are to 
arrive. I see that the hou. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) gives signs of 
rejoicing in the prospect. Be it so; but 
proceed in that direction with your eyes 
open; do not flatter yourselves tiat, if 
you pass this Bill, you will not have already 
advanced very far and very fast. It will 
be difficult to draw a distinction on prin- 
ciple between the two cases. For my part, 
I am not prepared to go one step on that 
road. I invite the House to concur with 
me in my refusal; and in order to give 
them the opportunity, I move, Sir, by way 
of Amendment on the hon. Baronet’s 
Motion, that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Mr. SELWYN seconded the Amendment 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 

Lorp HENLEY said, he confessed that 
at first he had regarded this Bill with some 
fear. He thought it was but another of 
those aggressive Bills which had lately 
been brought forward by hon. Members in 
connection with the Liberation Society. 
That was his first view, and he confessed 
the fact of the Bill coming from the Libe- 
ration Society was no recommendation for 
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him. He did not sympathize with that 
Scciety in its principal object, which he 
believed was to bring about a separation 
of the Church of Kingland from the State, 
He felt it, however, his duty to examing 
the Bill, in order to see whether, as 
member of the Church of England, and ag 
representing also a large body of Dis. 
senters, he ought to support it ; and as 
the result of that examination he now 
gave his hearty approval to the measure, 
The first thing to establish in advocating 
it was that a grievance did exist. That 
had been shown; but it must be borne in 
mind that that grievance was not found in 
large cities, but in country parishes. It 
seemed to him that the proposal of the 
Bill was one to which members of the 
Church of England ought readily to agree; 
for in point of fact by it Dissenters asked 
to a certain extent to be allowed to come 
into the bosom of the Church. As to 
what had been said by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir William Heathcote) as to the Bill 
opening the door for Hindoo or Mahom- 
medan ceremonies, that was absurd and 
impossible, because in the country parishes 
there were no Mahommedans and no in 
fidels. But the two prevalent sects were 
the Baptists and Wesleyans, and he had 
made inquiries as to what were the ce 
remonies which they would wish to per- 
form in the churchyards. He had a letter 
from the Dissenting minister of a parish 
in Northamptonshire, in which he was in- 
formed that, at the burial of their dead, 
the Wesleyans usually read part of the 
Church of England burial service ; while 
Baptists generally read a portion of Holy 
Scripture, delivered a short appropriate 
address to the mourners, and offered upa 
prayer. Surely there was nothing very 
dreadful in these. For his part he should 
be glad to see Dissenters coming with these 
proper and decent rites into the place set 
apart for burial by the Church. One thing 
had been hinted at by the hon. Baronet 
which had occurred to his (Lord Henley’s) 
own mind. It was the notion of a law to 
compel ground to: be set apart in the va- 
rious country parishes, as in large towns, for 
the burial of those who differed from the 
Church. But the answer to that was that 
already there was sufficient ground for the 
burial of all, and that the appropriation of 
any more land for the purpose was unne- 
cessary. What the Dissenters asked was 
for power to come into the churchyards and 
perform decent and proper rites in portions 
set apart for that purpose by the vicar or 
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eurate of the parish. The case of his own it was baseless. Roman Catholics attach- 
parish, he thought, bore very strongly on _ed even more importance to the consecra- 
the matter of the Bill. He was inquiring | tion of burial grounds than members of 
as to how the present system acted upon | the Church of England; and as they did 
the Church in that parish, and was told | not recognize the validity of the orders of 
that it acted exceedingly well, because the | the clergy of the Church of England, they 
Dissenters had been very much frightened did not recognize the validity uf the con- 
by a particular case that had occurred ‘secration of the different churchyards 
there, and ever since had brought their throughout the country. This, he be- 
children to baptism very well. That case lieved, would always be a bar to the re- 
was one of a labourer who was a Dissenter, | alization of that which the hon. Baronet 
and had several children, none of whom | feared; for it was not probable they would 
had been baptized. He brought one of | ever make use of any but their own burial 
these to be buried, and was told that no! grounds for the interment of their friends. 
service could be read over it; and it was! One more point he would urge on the at- 
buried by the sexton at night without any | tention of the House. He did not believe 
service being performed or a word said. | that Dissenters in rural parishes would be 
Now he (Lord Henley) did not suppose | relieved from the payment of church rates 
that any educated Protestant imagined for some time to come; and the least re- 
that the words said over a dead body | turn we could make them for their involun- 
would produce the slightest effect on the tary contributions was to allow of their 


future state of the person buried; but he | 
was not so sure that the same impression | 
prevailed with uneducated persons. On 
the contrary, he thought, in the particular | 
ease to which he had alluded, it was the 


making a proper and devout use of that to 
the maintenance of which we compelled 
them to contribute. For these reasons he 
hoped the House would agree tu the second 
reading of the Bill. 


fear which had arisen from the non-reading| Mr. HUBBARD said, that if a Bill had 
of those words which had driven them into , been introduced for turning the monarchy 
baptizm. Was that a desirable state of | into a republic, or for enabling Cardinal 
affairs? It seemed to him that it was not | Wiseman to officiate in Westminster Abbey, 
desirable. That persons should be brought | it could not be more inimical to the consti- 
to baptizm was excellent ; but that they | tution of Church and State than this mea- 


should be frightenéd into it by the non- | 
performance of certain rites he could not 
think was good. Another case was that | 
of a Baptist minister named Capern, who | 
was not allowed to go into a churchyard to 
read a few prayers over the corpse of one 
of his own flock, but who had to stand out- 
side the wall and read them while the body 
was put into the grave prepared for it. 
He (Lord Henley) thought it most desi- 
rable to put an end to these fruitful sources 
of difference between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, and he thought this was not to be 
done by throwing difficulties in the way of 
Dissenters. He thought the House would 
agree in a remark made by a Dissenting 
minister, that if there was less of separa~ 
tion between the bodies of Dissenters and 
Churchmen after death, there would pro- 
bably be more of agreement and good-will 
between them during life. The hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir William Heathcote) had said that 
this Bill was to enable Roman Catholies to 
go into our churchyards and there to per- 
form ceremonies which were most repug- 
nant to our feelings as Protestants. This 
had at first alarmed him (Lord Henley), 
but when he came to look intu it he found 





sure. In every way the Bill was objection- 
able. Itinvaded the freehold of the parish 
clergyman, encroached on the rights of the 
Church as an ecclesiastical corporation, in- 
fringed on her rules and discipline, and 
affronted the doctrines which she held. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Morton Peto) said 
he brought forward this Bill on behalf of 
the Nonconformist bodies who, accord- 
ing to the last published census, con- 
stituted the majority of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. He should like to know on what 
pretence the hon. Baronet made that as- 
sertion. To what census did he refer ? 
No religious census had been taken in this 
country. One was, indeed, proposed last 
year by the Government, but it was re- 
fused by the Dissenters themselves. No 
doubt there existed what purported to be 
a statistical return of the accommodation 
afforded for public worship in England, 
but that document was not sanctioned 
by the Census Bill passed in 1851 by 
this House, and it had no Parliamentary 
authority whatever. The Registrar Ge 
neral said it was prepared in obedience to 
the instructions of the Government ; but 
on inquiry the Home Secretary had etated 
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that there were no instructions of which a 
copy could be found. The religious statis- 
tical returns which had been referred to 
were wholly unreliable, and were not to be 
accepted as proving that the Noncomformists 
were in a majority in Great Britain. But 
he thought he could show a very different 
result by the evidence of the Registrar 
General himself. By the latest returns of 
the Registrar General it appeared that the 
marriages celebrated in churches of the 
Establishment in one year amounted to 
128,000, while the marriages celebrated 
in other places amounted to 28,000, or 
82 and 18 per cent respectively. The 
scholars in Church of England schools were 
1,187,000, against 362,000 in schools of 
all other denominations, or in the pro- 
portions of 77 and 23 per cent. In 
workhouses it appeared that 60,000 of 
the inmates were members of the Church 
of England, against 12,000 of all other 
denominations, or 84 per cent of Chureh- 
men to 16 per cent of other persua- 
sions. With such evidence before them 
it was preposterous to come forward and 
represent the Nonconformists as the ma- 
jority of the people, when they did not 
execed one-fourth of it at the utmost. But 
even of the minority all were not clients of 
the hon. Baronet. The Wesleyans were 
not, for their baptism was admitted by the 
Church, and their dead were received for 
burial in the churchyard. Even of the 
particular body with which the hon. Baronet 
was connected only the unbaptized were ex- 
cluded, Assuming there to be a grievance 
which affected a few, was that grievance to 
be redressed in a manner that would cause 
pain and regret to the consciences and 
feelings of many? The argument of the 
hon. Baronet that the Bill was intended 
only to assimilate the law with that of Ire- 
land had been disposed of by the right hon. 
Member for Oxford University; and he 
(Mr. Hubbard) denied that there was any 
affinity between the cases. The Irish Bill, 
moreover, was merely a permissive Bill. 
The noble Lord (Lord Henley) had spoken 
as though the Wesleyans and Baptists were 
the only bodies affected by the Bill; but 
the Bill did not contain any such limitation, 
and if it had, an outcry would soon be 
raised by those whom it did not comprehend. 
Indeed, he (Mr. Hubbard) principally ob- 
jected to the Bill, that if it gave any li- 
cence to infringe on the exclusive rights 
of the Church, that licence must be practi- 
cally unlimited. Under its provisions there 


might be ceremonials in our churchyards 


Mr. Hubbard 





which would not only be offensive to the 
feelings of Churchmen, but be provocatiyg 
of riots and disorders. At St. George's 
in-the-East there was buried a short time 
since the body of an unfortunate womay 
who committed suicide. The burial, of 
course, as in all such cases, took plage 
without the Church service, but it was at. 
tended by about one hundred of the frail sig. 
terhood to which the deceased had belonged, 
who were dressed all in white, and who 
graced by the expression of their sympathy 
what they considered to be the fitting end 
of such a life. Under thia Bill any chureh. 
yard might be the scene of similar events, 
but accompanied with speeches in honour 
of the deceased. The Bill, he thought, 
too, was unconstitutional, as it would ip- 
terfere with the discipline of the Church of 
England, which was the sole legal repre. 
sentative of Christianity in this kingdom, 
No man had affirmed this truth in clearer 
terms than one who was himself an ar- 
dent advocate of civil and religious liberty, 
Lord Brougham had stated in a speech de- 
livered in the House of Lords on the Ist of 
August, 1833— 

“That which has been said to be part of the 
law of the land, because that which the law pro- 
tects and cherishes, that with which many parts 
of the law are blended, that upon which part of 
the Constitution rests is the Christianity, not of 
the Presbyterians, Unitarians, Baptists or Papists, 
but the Christianity of the Church of England as 
by law established. 

“ That is what the law of England has recog- 
nized and established. It tolerates the other sys- 
tems of belief and discipline, and gives their pro- 
fessors the civil rights and civil privileges of all 
citizens, but that which as « system of faith and 
discipline the law patronizes and establishes is the 
doctrine and ceremonial of the Church.”—{See 3 
Hansard, xx., 29.] 

But what would be the real effect and 
consequences of passing such a Bill as 
this? Although the hon. Baronet had 
taken up this Bill upon his own responsi- 
bility, yet it must be remembered that it 
had been approved by the Liberation So 
ciety, whose objects were too well known 
to need repetition. He did not mean to 
say that this Bill was their immediate pro- 
duction, for the hon. Baronet had dis- 
claimed that idea, and had stated that he 
did not bring it forward in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the Church ; but he (Mr. Hubbard) 
must say that the hon. Baronet totally 
misconceived the subject with which he 
proposed to deal. The Church of Eng- 
land did not spring up in 1630, or in 
1530, but traces its origin from the Great 
Founder of our religion; it cannot deny 
the doctrines, it cannot tamper with the 
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order and discipline which are essential to 
its integrity, and without which it would 
eease to be a Church. Its members had 
faith to animate and conscience to guide 
them; they believed in the resurrection 
of the dead and the life of the world to 
come. They looked upon the graves of 
their friends with affectionate reverence, 
for they knew that their bodies would rise 
again at the last day; and they viewed 
with horror and dismay the idea of their 
resting-places being trodden over by unholy 
fect. There were cemeteries which were 
open to all; if they were insufficient let 
their number be increased ; but he pro- 
tested against an attempt, supported on 
false and inadequate pretences, to violate 
the rights and affront the reverent and 
conscientious feelings of Churchmen. He 
should give his entire opposition to the 
second reading. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS: I cannot agree 
with the hon, Member who has just spoken 
in thinking that the comparative number 
of members of the Church of England and 
of Dissenters has any material bearing 
upon this question. Neither can I admit 
that there is any constitutional objection 
to the second reading of this Bill, seeing 
that there is upon she statute book the 
Act called Lord Plunkett’s Act, which, 
although differing in details, is essentially 
the same in spirit. But I think it is most 
important, before the House comes to any 
decision, that we should understand the 
precise nature of the grievance complain- 
ed of, and that is only to be found by as- 
certaining the precise state of the law. 
Ifind in Burn's Ecclesiastical Law it is 
laid down that by the 68th Canon no mi- 
iister shall refuse to bury any corpse that 
is brought to the chureh or churehyard in 
such manner and form as is provided in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and that the 
soil of the churchyard being enclosed and 
laid out at the expense of the parish, there 
is a common law right in all the parish- 
joners to interment there; that the corpse 
may be brought to the churchyard, and 
that the clergyman is bound to allow it 
to be interred there, and is also bound 
to perform the service, with three exeep- 
tions ; first, if the person should be ex- 
eommunicate ; secondly, if he should have 
laid violent hands upon himself; or, again, 
if he should be unbaptized. I believe 
that if a person died with expressions of 
unbelief, yet that, if not excommunicate, 
he would still be entitled to burial by the 
Church. What was laid down in the Ru- 
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bric, which was part of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and which had the foree of 
an Act of Parliament? That no clergy- 
man was bound to read the burial service 
over the body of any person who had not 
been baptized. That exclusion was not 
confined to, or in any way directed against, 
Noncouformists. If the parents of a child 
who are themselves members of the Church 
of England should neglect to have it bap- 
tized, and that child should die, the clergy- 
man is entitled to refuse to read the Burial 
Service. But as to the majority of Dis- 
senters, their baptismal rites are as valid 
as if performed by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had not stated it I should 
have been unwilling to believe that any 
clergyman of the Church was so ignorant, 
so little versed in the divinity of his own 
Chureh, as not o know that the Chureh 
of England recugnizes lay baptism. It is 
entirely immaterial whther the person who 
baptises is in orders or not. Sir John 
Nicholl laid it down that a child baptized 
with water in the name of the Holy Trinity 
was entitled to Christian burial; and by 
the 68th Canon the burial of such child is 
obligatory upon the clergyman. In later 
times there has been a decision of the Privy 
Council, in the case of Bestow v. Martin, 
affirming the decision of Sir John Nicholl, 
Therefore the grievance complained of now 
is one that is common to both Churehmen 
and Dissenters whose children are not bap- 
tized, and it is not peculiarly a Dissenters’ 
grievance. No doubt there is one class of 
Dissenters who by their tenets are pecu- 
liarly liable to be brought within the opera- 
tion of this exclusion—I mean the Baptist 
body, who do not hold. infant baptizm, 
and any child who died before reaching the 
age at which according to them it is right 
to grant baptism would not be entitled to 
have the Burial Service read over it. That 
class does, undoubtedly, labour under a 
hardship from the existing law. But I do 
not think it is wise in any clergyman of 
the Established Church to be too exact in 


scrutinizing the fact whether baptism has 


been duly administered or not. If greater 
strictness upon that point has been ob- 
served of late, it seems to me to be very 
unfortunate, because when such questions 
are raised the minds of relatives and friends 
of the deceased become naturally excited, 
and unpleasant reflections follow. 1 think 
clergymen would be more discreet, and 
would not fail in their duty, if they were 
not to be over nice in raising these unr 
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pleasant, not to say scandalous, discus- 
sions. But I must say I feel a difficulty 
as to the extensive measure which is pro- 
posed, and which goes much beyond the 
provisions of the Irish Act, allowing the 
representative of any deceased person to 
call in any one, not being a clergyman of 
the Church of England, to celebrate a 
funeral service. There is no restriction at 
all. Roman Catholics perform the religious 
portion of their burial services in their 
chapels, and in Scotland, where consecra- 
tion is not regarded, the same course is 
followed. The case of the Church of Eng- 
land seems to be peculiar in attaching im- 
portance to the performance of the Burial 
Service in the churchyard. Looking at 
the law and the practice, I must say that 
I am not prepared to give my assent to so 
extensive a change, as it appears to me 
that the grievance complained of is not 
limited to Dissenters. Although I deplore 
that clergymen should refuse to read the 
Burial Service when it is desired, yet this 
Bill would establish a principle with respect 
to the use of churches and churchyards 
which would be inconsistent with our law; 
for it must be remembered that although 
there is a common law right in all parish- 
ioners to be buried in the churchyard, yet 
the performance of the Burial Service is 
a matter of the ecclesiastical law. The 
result of passing this Bill would be to throw 
open the churchyards indiscriminately to 
all classes of religionists, and to make 
churchyards what the cemeteries are under 
the Burial Acts. Those Acts provide con- 
secrated ground for Churchmen, and un- 
consecrated ground for those who do not 
conform to the usages of the Church. 
Under those Acts all large towns are pro- 
vided for, and although this question may 
occasionally arise in rural districts, still 
the instances are not frequent. This Bill 
would make an universal alteration, and 
would go far beyond the requirements of 
the case, and, therefore, I feel it my duty 
to vote against the second reading. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the Bap- 
tists and the Quakers alone had a grievance 
to complain of, and he agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that in dealing with 
the case of Baptists’ children, clergymen 
- acted unwisely in scrutinizing too minutely 
the fact of baptism. But what did this 
Bill do? It threw open all churchyards 
to all kinds of persons, some of whom 
adopted ceremonies with which the public 
generally were not acquainted. What was 
the mode of celebrating a J umper's funeral 
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or a Quaker’s funeral? He believed that 
there were Parsees in London, and the 
custom of those people was to bury their 
dead by burning. The quaint practices of 
some of the sects were most offensive tog 
Christian people. If the Bill were passed, 
it was not impossible that Cardinal Wise. 
man might walk into Westminster Abbey 
and celebrate mass there. It might, to 
be sure, be said that Westminster Abbey 
was not a parish church, nevertheless the 
provisions of the measure were wide enough 
in their meaning to justify such a use 
being made of Westminster Abbey. A 
right was given by the Bill to any one to 
celebrate a funeral service ; but the place 
where it was to be performed was not ex- 
pressed, and it was known to all that the 
chief portion of the Roman Catholic funeral 
service took place within the church before 
proceeding to the grave. It should be re. 
collected that that magnificent cathedral 
was originally consecrated by the Roman 
Catholics, and the record of its consecra- 
tion was still held good by the Roman 
Catholics for all purposes of their religion, 
Now, such a result would infallibly lead to 
breaches of the public peace, and possibly 
to bloodshed and disorders of every kind, 
This Bill was one o& the attempts of the 
Dissenters to destroy the Church of Eng- 
land. Two modes had been adopted for 
that end. One was to destroy entirely the 
temporalities of the Church, but the second 
was amore insidious one. It was a de- 
mand, not for depriving the Church of its 
temporalities, but that those temporalities 
should be shared between the Noncon- 
formists and the Established Church. Now 
if the House passsd this Bill its direet 
tendeney would be, after admitting the 
Dissenters into the churchyards, to pass 
them on into the church itself. Dissenters 
might, no doubt, go through the outward 
ceremony of reading the Bible and singing 
hymns in the churchyard, but if a rain or 
hail storm came on, it would be considered 
the height of bigotry to prevent them en- 
tering the church and reading their service 
there. And if they had the power of se- 
lecting any time they pleased for a funeral, 
they might select Sunday; and thus, step 
by step, they would obtain possession of 
the church. He knew that in Germany 
and Switzerland the services of different 
religious denominations were celebrated 
beneath the same roof. He would not in- 


quire what was the general effect of this 
practice—-that question was not before the 
House ; and his objection to the measure 
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was precisely this—that it did not lay down 
clearly the direction in which they were 

ing. If they were going in that direc- 
tion, it should be done by a distinct pro- 
posal, and then he was prepared to discuss 
the question fairly. But so long as the 
attacks upon the Church were insidiously 
disguised under the appearance of a more 
innocent proposal, such as the one before 
the House, he should unhesitatingly resist 
them from the outset. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the noble Lord 
who had just sat down seemed to him to 
be so filled with a fear with regard to the 
Established Church that he was not able to 
take a reasonable view of any measure 
affecting it that might be brought before 
the House. When any measure of this 
kind was under discussion he endeavoured 
to frighten the House with the old hob- 
goblin argument ; and now he asked the 
House to believe that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury had some dark design 
of overthrowing the Established Church. 
He (Mr. Bright) did not believe in the least 
in the success of any attempts on the part 
of Nonconformists to overthrow the Esta- 
blished Church. If it were any consolation 
tothe noble Lord, he was free to say to 
him, that if the Established Church should 
be overthrown it would be overthrown from 
the growth of religious zeal within its own 
bosom, and the differences of opinion coming 
toa crisis, which differences of opinion now 
they knew greatly to prevail. He thought 
the promoters of the Bill ought to feel in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Home Secretary, for his speech, though 
they were not to congratulate themselves 
on his vote. He had stated exactly the 
state of the law and the grievance that had 
existed ; but he had not estimated the full 
magnitude of the grievance if confined only 
to the Baptist body. He (Mr. Bright) 
should state to the House that he believed 
there were about three thousand congre- 
gations of that body in this country, and, 
therefore, though the grievance in respect 
to terms might be mitigated, yet they 
must all know it was spread over almost 
all the parishes of England and Wales. 
He thought the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for the University (Sir William Heathcote) 
was hardly fair in the way in which he 
treated this Bill as compared with the Irish 
Act. He (Mr. Bright) admitted there was 
aconsiderable difference between the two, 
but the object to be attained was in each 
ease precisely the same ; and were he one 
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would go into Committee he would have 
no objection to give all the securities to 
clergymen of the Established Church by 
this Bill which were given in Ireland. If 
the House would permit he would read the 
clause in the Irish Act, which would help 
to come to a thorough understanding on this 
question. The clause stated that from and 
after the passing of that Act it should be 
iawful for the officiating minister of the 
Church of Ireland as by law established, 
upon application made to him in writing by 
any clergyman or minister of any chureh or 
congregation not being the Established 
Church in Ireland, duly authorized by law 
to officiate in such church, stating the death 
of any member of such church or congre- 
gation, for permission to perform the burial 
service at the grave of such person accord- 
ing to the rights of such elurch or congre- 
gation, to grant permission accordingly ; 
provided always that such permission should 
be in writing, and that, in order to prevent 
any interruption or interference with the 
celebration of any rites of the Church of 
Ireland by law established, such interment 
and service should be celebrated at such 
time as should be appointed by such offi- 
ciating minister. The Bill went on further 
to state in the next clause that if the minis- 
ter of the Church of England withheld that 
permission, the same should be specially and 
distinctly declared in writing by the officiat- 
ing minister, one copy of the declaration to 
be delivered to the person making the ap- 
plication, and another to be transmitted to 
the Bishop of the diocese, and afterwards 
sent to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
With regard to the latter part he did not 
mean to discuss it. But the permission 
having been obtained, ministers of any reli- 
gious body other than the Established 
Church could perform the funeral service 
in the churchyard, with the further condi- 
tion that the funeral should not be held at 
a time inconvenient to the ordinary services 
of the Church. The object of furnishing a 
copy of the refusal of the clergyman to 
allow the performance of tiie funeral ser- 
vice was that no frivolous objections should 
be raised. But this mode of application 
and refusal had now fallen for the most part 
into desuetude. No one found the least 
inconvenience from the funeral taking place 
in the parish church of the bodies of those 
who belonged to sects not connected with 
the Established Church, and whose minis- 
ters performed services such as those con- 
cerned thought it most desirable to have. 
That being the case in Ireland he wanted 
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it to be done in England? An hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite moved the other day an 
Amendment to a Bill that was rejected by 
the House, in which he declared that 
it was essential with regard to the mar- 
riage law that there should be one uniform 
practice throughout the United Kingdom. 
Here they had with regard to burial a prac- 
tice existing in Ireland which did not exist 
in England; and his non. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury proposed to establish in spirit 
the same state of things in England which 
existed in Ireland. But, moreover, he (Mr. 
Bright) appealed to-Gentlemen from Scot- 
Jand what was the practice in their coun- 
try. In Scotland, as many hon. Members 
must know, in the Presbyterian Church, 
there was no regular settled and ordered 
burial service; but he (Mr. Bright) believed 
that it was customary now for members of 
the Episcopalian Church of England, or 
any of the well-known dissenting bodies in 
Scotland, to be buried in the parish church 
yards just as freely as those in connection 
with the Established Church in Scotland. 
In that country and in Ireland there had 
not followed from this course any of those 
great disasters which the noble Lord (Lord 
R. Cecil) pietured as likely to arise, should 
the House agree to this Bill. If that be 
so, he wished to know whether the [louse 
would not agree to read this Bill a second 
time, for the purpose of making it in Com- 
mittee more like that Act which the House 
passed some years ago with regard to Ire- 
land? The object of his hon. Friend was 
that they should give to all their parish- 
ioners—it was a common name, they were 
all parishioners—whatever their peculiar 
condition with respect to religious belief, 
or to the particular religious body in com- 
munion with which they might happen to 
die, their parish, and what might be called 
their citizen and national, right of being 
buried in their parish churchyard. There 
was no intention of doing anything that 
would sap the Church of England by a Bill 
of this nature. Was the Church of Eng- 
land an institution so tottering and inse- 
eure that they could not permit a Baptist 
to be buried in one of its churchyards with 
a Baptist prayer without its being threat- 
ened with destruction. He agreed with 
the noble Lord that by consenting to a 
Bill in the spirit of the Jrish Act they 
would remove one of those things which 
was a disgrace—le would not say—to 
their Church, but to religion, when it hap- 
pened, as in several parishes it bad hap- 
Mr. Bright 
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pened within a recent period. He believed 
they might do many little things of this 
nature to lessen the asperity which unfor. 
tunately existed among different sects; and 
he felt that it would be infinitely better for 
the Church of England itself that the 
House should consent to such a measure, 
with the alteration which he had suggested 
—should consent to what he should term g 
healing measure, not injurious to the 
Church, but beneficial to the harmony of 
parishes, and of advantage to religion it- 
self. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it seemed to 
him that this measure was not applicable 
to the grievance alleged to exist. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Home Seere. 
tary, referred to the ignorance of the law 
amongst certain clergymen of the Church 
of England. He (Mr. Newdegate) felt 
much indebted to the right hon. Gentle 
man for exposition of the law which he 
had given ; it was a lamentable fact, that 
there did exist this ignorance, and a want 
of uniformity in the practice of clergy. 
men of the Church of England, whieh 
was much to be deplored. He had 
sometimes observed what he considered 
a grievous want of charity manifested 
by clergymen, who, by reason of some 
technicality, refused to read the burial 
service of the Church of England over 
the bodies of their departed brethren, 
There was another indication of a great 
want. The Church needed that her inter 
nal jurisdiction should be revived. There 
were really no legal means, under certain 
cireumstances, by which Churchmen were 
enabled to vindicate their neighbours whe- 
ther Churchmen or Dissenters or them- 
selves against imputations cast upon them 
by ministers and priests of the Chureh, 
This he looked upon as a great and grow- 
ing want in the Chureb of England. Her 
internal jurisdiction had lapsed. This evil 
was the result of the policy of Parliament 
which had unduly reduced the incomes of 
their Prelates, so that the Bishops were jus- 
tified in refusing to incur the expenses of 
Ecclesiastical trials, in one sense, which 
their incomes would not bear. He now 
wished to advert to another point. It was 
said that the Roman Catliolics would not 
avail themselves of the opportunities to ex- 
tend and to give undue publicity to their 
religious services which this measure would 
avail. He should think very lightly of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy if they did not. 
They were told that, although, this Act 
was intended especially to open the parish 
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churchyards, that the Roman Catholics 
were very sensitive on the point of burial- 
grounds being consecrated by their own 
Church and would not use them. But the 
old parish churchyards were all conse- 
erated when England was Roman Catho- 
lic, and, consequently, the hierachy and 
priests of that Church would look upon 
their consecration as valid. The Roman 
Catholics looked upon the Church of Eng- 
land, however unjustly, as having usurped 
their rights and property in the fabrics of 
the Church; and unless the Legislature 
maintained the law which established the 
right of the Church of England to her 
eharchyards, the Roman Catholics would 
be the very first parties to take advantage 
of our neglect. A case had not many 
years since occurred in his own neighbour- 
hood which would show that the tendency 
of the Roman Catholics was to exaggerate 
upon the liberty afforded them. A proces- 
sion had been formed in the burial-yard 
of a Roman Catholic chapel on a Sunday 
afternoon, and its destination was the 
house of a recently converted Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman about three miles thence. 
In its route it had to pass a churebyard 
and before a Dissenting chapel. The pro- 
cession halted before the church, and then 
before this Dissenting chapel, and com- 
menced in a loud voice singing, ‘* Ave 
Maria, pro his miseris peccatoribus ora.”’ 
The result was a scene of great disorder. 
The services both of the Chureh and Dis- 
senting chapel were disturbed ; and on the 
return of the procesaion the population 
turned out and broke the procession up, 
the members composing it being com- 
pelled to walk away man by man. Simi- 
lar results might be expected from the 
passing of the present Bill. He adverted 
to what had taken place in his own 
neighbourhood. But need he remind the 
House that Lord Derby’s first Government 
had been obliged to issue a proclamation 
against those religious processions? The 
laws of this country had already shown 
every consideration for the religious feel- 
ings of all classes and sects. They secured 
them in the exclusive possession of their 
places of worship, and in their rights to 
perform their respective services within 
their own precincts, and had provided them 
other burial grounds under the Cemeteries 
Acts. Surely, then, the Church of Eng- 
land alone, of ali other sects, ought not 
to be denied the exclusive possession of her 
churches and her churehyards. He la- 
mented that such a proposition as the one 
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before the House should have come from 
the hon. Baronet opposite, whose honour- 
able character he (Mr. Newdegate) fully 
appreciated. He should be glad if the 
hon. Baronet would reconsider the course 
he had taken, and would withdraw his Bill, 
which- was unnecessarily offensive, and cal- 
culated to widen the breach between Dis- 
senters and Churchmen which he (Mr. 
Newdegate) wished heartily to lessen. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that there were 
very strong arguments in favour of the 
Bill. The Dissenters suffered a serious 
practical grievance under the present sys- 
tem ; because, whereas, on the one hand, 
except in large towns, they were not gene- 
rally in possession of burial grounds for 
themselves; on the other hand the law for- 
bade clergymen to read a@ service over 
those who had not been baptised. That 
was no small grievance to the friends of 
the deceased. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) fairly 
acknowledged the grievance, and said 
clergymen ought to wink with both eyes 
rather than inflict such an insult on Dis- 
senters. But he (Mr. Buxton) hoped, in 
the words of Shakspere, that ‘‘ their spirits 
were so finely touched’’ that, having taken 
an oath, they would feel bound to keep it. 
And yet without a breach of that oath they 
were not in a position to read the service 
for the unbaptized. It had been said that 
a grievance would be inflicted on members 
of the Church of England if a Jumper, or 
a Quaker, or a Hindoo, or a Mahommedan 
were buried in the churchyard. But that 
would not oceur more than once in ten 
years, and surely it was not worth while to 
continue to inflict a serious grievance on 
Dissenters for so small a likelihood of grie- 
vance on Churehmen. As to collisions in 
churchyards they had the practical experi- 
ence of Ireland and Scotland ; and if col- 
lisions did not occur in Ireland they could 
hardly be expected to occur here. He 
maintained that so long as Dissenters had 
to pay church rates, they were joint pro- 
prietors with Churchmen of the church- 
yards, and had a right to the privileges 
sought by this Bill. He did not think the 
measure was one which was a step towards 
taking possession of the propertys of the 
Chureh. On the contrary he was per- 
suaded that, in removing a practical grie- 
vance of this sort, a more kindly feeling 
towards the Church would be produced, 
which would make her still more secure, 
which would root her still more deeply in 
the hearts of the people, and which would 
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make her stand higher and better than she 
did now. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it appeared to 
him that a minimum of grievance was 
sovght to be redressed by a remedy which 
would produce a maximum of inconve- 
nience ; and he thought that instead of 
going into Committee on the Bill, this 
alone was a reason why the [louse should 
the rather press upon the promoters of the 
Bill to withdraw it, and to introduce 
another better adapted to carry ovt the 
object which they said they had in con- 
templation. The hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for the University, who had moved the 
Amendment, in a speech which he must 
characterize as beautiful for tone, temper, 
feeling, and reasoning, had placed the sub- 
ject in such a light that the hon. Member 
for Birmingham proposed, instead of taking 
the Bill itself, to substitute the Act of 
Parliament on the same subject relating to 
Treland—in other words, to strike out all 
the clauses, and make an entirely new Bill. 
He objected to that kind of legislation. 
The House had been invited to the second 
reading of a Bill, and if clause after clause 
were in succession abandoned by its own 
supporters, that was a substantial reason 
for objecting to the second reading. The 
hon. Member who spoke last said the 
grievance proposed to be remedied by the 
Bill affected every Dissenter. But the 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
pointed out in a distinct manner that if it 
was a grievance to Dissenters it was a 
grievance to Churchmen also, for it applied 
to the burial of all unbaptized persons, 
whether Churchman or Dissenter, over 
whom the Clergyman could not perform 
the burial service of the Church of England. 
The House would have to determine two 
things: what were to be the regulations 
with regard to Churchmen, and what were 
to be the regulations with regard to Bap- 
tists. If the same law were applicable 
to both they would repeal the Act of 
Uniformity ; if there was to be a dif- 
ferent law as regarded Churchmen and 
Dissenters, there ought to be specified in 
the Bill what was the law applicable to 
each, and not confuse two things together 
which would really be distinct. Look also 
at the time chosen for the introduction of 
this measure. The grievance, small as it 
was, was daily diminishing. We were es- 
tablishing cemeteries all over the kingdom 
with regard to which arrangements were 
made that the Nonconformists should not 
be aggrieved, for in every case a piece of 
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unconsecrated ground was allotted to then 
for burial purposes. Then take the plage 
where the ceremonies were to be per. 
formed. By the Bill it was to be not 
the churchyard but any place substituted 
for the churchyard. It was to be ey. 
tended, therefore, to any place endowed 
and consecrated for the purpose of sepul. 
ture by Churchmen, and Dissenters were 
to have a right to come there for funeral 
purposes. But there was not a Dissenter 
who might not have his own churchyard 
near his own place of worship. Then who 
were the persons in respect of whom this 
right was to be established? They were 
not to be members of the Church of Eng. 
land. Questions might arise, therefore, 
as to whether they were Churchmen or 
were not. Thenas to the mode :—The per. 
mission was to be addressed only to the 
legal representatives of the deceased ; but 
they might not be of his religion. The 
supporters of the measure were asking 
for the second reading of a Bill in order 
that the House might go into Committee 
upon it; not, however, to pass any one 
of the clauses, but, on the contrary, 
to strike them all out, and _ introduce 
an entirely new Bill. Under these cir. 
cumstances he really hoped that the 
House would set its face against legisla- 
tion of this kind. One word more. With 
regard to the natural desire which all 
must feel to lie in death near those to 
whom they had been attached in life, 
if any provision could be made for grati- 
fying it, by all means let it de made, 
and he was sure that if a Bill were intro- 
duced for that purpose, properly drawn and 
under the sanction of the Government, it 
would meet with a ready acquiescence from 
that side of the House. 

Mr. BAINES acknowledged with grati- 
tude that the question had been discussed 
on both sides of the House in a spirit 
which was fitting in dealing with a subject 
involving the great topics of religion and 
death. He believed, however, that there 
were considerable objections to the details 
of the measure; and as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and the Members of the Govern- 
ment, seemed disposed to agree to a well- 
considered Bill to effect a reasonable and 
temperate redress of the evil which u- 
doubtedly existed, he ventured to follow 
up the recommendation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) and would 
suggest to his hon. Friend (Sir Morton 
Peto) that he should withdraw the present 
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Bill, and then, with the aid of the Govern. ' clergyman was reading the service over 
ment and of gentlemen representing the the body of a woman he ascertained that 
Church, and also with the Irish Burials | she had not been baptized, and refused to 
Bill before him, introduce a Bill which’ continue the service. The corpse was left 
might pass with general assent. He would there during the whole of the following 
say a word or two on some subjects con-| week, and the clergymen asked the church- 
nected with the proposal, In the first warden to have the church fumigated before 
Jace a doubt had been expressed as to the Sunday service. 
the decent solemnity and sacredness with!) Sim WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
which the burial service would be per- he must decline to withdraw his Amend- 
formed by Nonconformist ministers if this ment. 
Bill passed. Let him say that he believed| Mr. DUNLOP was surprised to hear the 
there was no body of Christians on earth who hon. Baronet’s determination. There was 
would perform the funeral ceremony with no doubt that a great grievance existed 
more entire solemnity and sacredness, and | which called for a remedy at the hands of 
more in the true spirit of religion, than Parliament. 
those in whose behalf this Bill was sought. | Sir GEORGE GREY: I bope that on 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Morton Peto) had reconsideration the hon. Member for the 
an especial claim on the House in regard University will adopt the suggestion that 
to this matter. On his own estate he had, he should withdraw his Amendment ; and 
ata cost of several thousand pounds, re- | that the Bill will be withdrawn to give the 
built the parish church, and yet, as the hon. Member (Sir Morton Peto) an oppor- 
law stood, if one of his own children were | tunity of introducing another Bill which will 
todie it might be excluded from Christian | meet the admitted grievance in an unobjec- 
burial in the churchyard. That certainly tionable manner. Before the hon. Member 
entitled him to some consideration. One for Leeds had risen to make that sugges- 
other point he (Mr. Baines) would mention. | tion I had expressed to some Friends near 
The body to which the hon. Baronet (Sir me an opinion that this was the course 
Morton Peto) belonged—the Baptists— | which the hon. Member for Finsbury ouglit 
were exposed to much religious persecu- | to take. I thought, after that suggestion, 
tio in various countries of Europe—Ca- and after the appeal of the hon. Member 
tholic and Lutheran, in consequence of (Sir Morton Peto), who is the avowed re- 
their peculiar tenet. Should the House presentative in this House of the body 
of Commons refuse to give a relief to the | which it is sought by this Bill to relieve— 
grievance under which the body laboured I had thought that the proposal would be 
here it would seem to give a sanction to | acceded to. If, however, the hon. Baronet 
their persecution in other countries. He | persists in going to a division, I, who had 
eoeluded by urging Sir Morton Peto to | intended to vote against the Bill, shall be 
withdraw the Bill and bring in another. | compelled to take another course, and to 
Sm MORTON PETO said, that he | leave this House without recording any vote 
should have no objection to withdraw the | upon this question. 
Bill with the view of introducing it in| Mr. DISRAELI: I confess I never 
another shape, provided the hon. Baronet | listened to observations in this House with 
the Member for Oxford University would | more surprise than those which have fallen 
vithdraw his Amendment. If the hon. | from the right hon. Baronet who has just 
Baronet could not do so, then he (Sir| resumed his seat. I thought the right 
Morton Peto) would be obliged to go to a| hon. Gentleman had risen, not only to make 
division. The noble Lord the Member /|his appeal to the hon. Me-aber for the 
for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) said that | University, but to give as a reason for 
clergymen weuld be wise if they would, making that appeal that the Government 
vink hard with both eyes, and not create | were prepared to fulfil that duty which 
grievance in these matters. But the | before this they ought, in my opinion, to 
fet was they did not wink with both eyes. | have undertaken, and to make the proposal 
He was prepared to say that, in the 3,000 | which the strong expression of feeling on 
or 4,000 Baptist congregations in the king- | both sides of the House may be considered 
dom, eases such as he had complained of | to have sanctioned. But what does the 
were occurring every day, and the same | right hon. Gentleman do? The right hon. 
vas true with regard to the Wesleyans. | Baronet requests my hon. Friend to assent 
He called attention to a case that had oc-| to a proposition which, in my opinion, is 
tured at Burnham Thorpe. While the | most unreasonable. He makes no pro- 
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position to perform the duty of Government 
to guide the House in the difficult situation 
in which it is placed; but he requires 
merely that the House should consent that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury should have another opportunity of 
proving how unskilfully and how unsatis- 
factorily he can deal with the question. 
Were my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University prepared to concede to the un- 
reasonable proposition of the hon. Member 
for Leeds it would not affect the purpose. 
I cannot for a moment believe that the hon. 
Gentleman would be permitted to withdraw 
the Bill with no security to the House that 
the very same Bill might not be reintro- 
duced— according to the forms of the House 
the hon. Gentleman would have that oppor- 
tunity—or altered in so slight a manner 
that it would not meet the spirit of the 
settlement of the question which has been 
indicated. Therefore there can be no 
doubt that the hon. Gentleman will not 
be permitted to withdraw this Bill, but, of 
course, it will be negatived. It is proposed 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury should 
have an opportunity of withdrawing his Bill, 
and that my hon. Friend the Member for 
the University should not be allowed to 
take the opinion of the House on his 
Amendinent. The Government does not 
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come forward to play its part and perform 


its duty. If the Government would say, 
under the circumstances, that they would 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 25, 1861. 


Minvres.] Pustic Brrits.—2* Leases, de. by In. 
cumbents Restriction ; Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes (Ireland). 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR laid og 
the table the Amendments which he pro. 
posed to move in Committee on the Bank. 
ruptcy and Insolvency Bill. He hoped 
that other Peers who had Amendments to 
propose would follow his example, and by 
so doing enable their Lordships to consider 
them before going into Committee. He 
said this without prejudice to the Motion 
which the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
had given notice of, that the measure 
should be referred to a Select Committee; 
but he believed that if those Amendments 
were all on the table beforehand, they 
would assist their Lordships in coming to 
a determination on that Motion. If the 
Amendments to be proposed were to be 
confined to mere matters of detail he saw 
no objection to referring them to a Select 
Committee; but if, on the other hand, 
those Amendments touched the principal 
‘clauses, or what he might term the prin- 
| ciples of the Bill, he thought it would 
hardly be respectful to the House of Com. 





undertake to bring forward a measure mons that those enactments, which had 
which, on the whole, and according to their | been sent up by the House of Commons 
judgment, would carry out the general after careful consideration by them, should 
feeling of the country on this question, my | be discussed and settled in a Select Com- 
hon. Friend might be reasonably ealled mittee, where the public would be shut ext 


upon to withdraw his Amendment ; but, 
under the circumstances of the case, and 
the Government not having taken that 
course, I hope my hon. Friend will insist 
on his proposition, and press it to the vote. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE wished to say one 
word with regard to what had been stated 
in the course of the debate in relation to 
Scotland. In Scotland the churchyards 
were not consecrated ; and, therefore, there 
was no analogy between the two cases. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now 
stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 155; Noes 
236: Majority 81. 

Words added. 

Main Question as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 

Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 


after Five o’clock. 
Mr. Disraeli 


, 


| from all knowledge of their proceedings. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he had 
some Amendments to propose which he 
| would lay on the table as soon as possi- 
ble, probably on Monday or Tuesday neat, 
He was afraid his Amendments would not 
be confined to matters of detail; but, at 
the same time, he thought they need not 
now anticipate the question whether or not 
the Bill should be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


LEASES, &c., BY INCUMBENTS 
RESTRICTION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Loxp LYTTELTON moved the second 
reading of this Bill, the object of which 





| Was to restrict the leasing of glebe lands 
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in certain cases, &c., by incumbents. 
Hle had been asked to introduce the mea- 
sure by persons connected with the west 
of England, where alone the abuses to 
which it referred still existed. It cer- 
tainly never was the intention of the 
Church, or of the State, or of the foun- 
ders and endowers of benefices, that the 
revenues should be appropriated for the 
benefit of particular occupiers of the bene- 
fices or their children, in derogation of the 
interests and rights of the successors to 
the benefices. As their Lordships were 
aware this practice had once been the 
great scandal of the Church of England, 
in the case of higher ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, but the whole tenor of legislation of 
late years had been so to regulate the 
power of ecclesiastical persons to deal 
with their benefices that they should not 
interfere with the rights of their suecessor, 
and to a very great extent they had suc- 
ceeded. The abuse against which his Bill 
provided mainly existed, he believed, in the 
weat of England, in some parts of which 
the practice still prevailed for incumbents 
of livings to grant and lease out for lives 
and long terms the lands belonging to the 
benefice. These grants were made in con- 
sideration of large fines, at nominal annual 
rents, to the prejudice of the next incum- 
bents, or the incumbents granted out the 
lands to their own children. He proposed 
to put an end to the power of making 
these grants, saving, however, the rights 
of existing incumbents, and to secure that 
any future grants should be made in con- 
formity with the Acts of Parliament re- 
gulating the leases of other ecclesiastical 
property. 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN concurred in 
the principle of the measure ; but he 
thought it would require some modifica- 
tion in Committee if they were to make it 
beneficial to the Church. It was hardly 
possible to put an end to a practice which 
had existed for so many years, and which 
was undoubtedly an abuse, without inflict- 
ing hardship upon some one; and, no doubt, 


their Lordships would take care to diminish | 


the hardship as much as possible. But if 
the Bill passed in its present shape it 
would inflict additional hardship on the 
next two or three incumbents. At present 
there was little or no temptation to renew 
a lease before it fell in; but if it were once 
made law that the present incumbent could 
make such a lease while his successor could 
not there would immediately be a surren- 
lering of all leases at present in existence, 
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and new leases would be issued with the 
insertion of younger lives, which would be 
greatly to the prejudice of the next suc- 
cessor. He knew it was much more easy 
to prevent evils than to correct them ; 
and he hoped his noble Friend would find 
some means to prevent this evil from fall- 
ing on succeeding incumbents. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, that in 
his neighbourhood these leases for lives 
were common. He thought the Bill would 
be of advantage ; but, at the same time, 
he hoped some means would be found of 
obviating the hardship pointed out by the 
right rev. Prelate. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee on the Post Office Savings Banks 
Bill read. 

Lorp REDESDALE asked the noble 
Lord who had charge of the Bill (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) by what means de- 
positors were to find out what was the 
state of their accounts, and how they were 
to ascertain the amount of interest due ? 
A comparison of the books was the great 
check new, and he did not see, unless 
means were provided for comparing the 
books, how the system was to work, be- 
cause the object of the Bill was to have 
the books and everything connected with 
the working of the banks kept in London. 
Then, with regard to the transfer of ac- 
counts from the ordinary savings banks to 
the post office savings banks, the Bill pro- 
vided that there should be the signature of 
two trustees in order to effect such transfer, 
which would be a difficulty in the way and 
throw great labour on trustees. 


Tue Eart or EGLINTON believed 


there was no great objection, either in 
Scotland or Ireland, to the principle of 
the Bill, or to the banking department 
being carried on in London; but a strong 
feeling prevailed, both in Edinburgh and 
Dublin, against the accounts being removed 


from those two cities. Great inconvenience 
would arise if the accounts were not kept 
in the capital of each country. He had 
asked the noble Lord (Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley) whether it was intended that the 
accounts should be kept in Edinburgh and 
Dublin as well as in London ; and the re- 
ply was, that there was no present inten- 
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tion of moving the accounts from Dublin 
and Edinburgh. Perhaps the noble Lord 
would be good enough to repeat in public 
what he had thus stated to him privately. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, when the 
Bill was read a second time it was stated 
that there had been a Report made to the 
Post Office authorities on the subject; and 
when he pressed for the production of that 
Report the noble Lord said he would con- 
sult with the Post Office authorities as to 
whether the documents should be produced. 
He wished to know whether the noble Lord 
would consent to the third reading of the 
Bill being postponed until Monday nest, 
and whether in the interim he would pro- 
duce the Report ? 

Tue Ear: or DONOUGIMORE said, 
a pledge had been given in ‘‘ another place”’ 
that the accounts of the savings banks 
should be kept in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, in the same manner as the 
money-order offices were. If the whole of 
the accounts were to be centralized in Lon- 
don he saw no prospect of the Bill working 
at all. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, with regard to the first question put 
by the noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) he 
begged to inform him that the intention was 
that the depositors’ books should be an- 
nually sent up to London to be there com- 
pared with the books of the establishment, 
and the amount of interest due would be 
set down in the book. If at any interval 
the depositor should desire to know how 
his account stood he would be at liberty 
to send his book to London to have it 
compared, and he would then receive all 
the information that he required as ex- 
plicitly and as fully as he now did at the or- 
dinary savings banks. With regard to the 
transfer of accounts for the existing savings 
banks to the post-office savings banks, 
and vice versa, for the convenience of de- 
positors, that would be done without the 
necessity of withdrawing the money, and 
the transfer would be made on the sig- 
nature of two of the trustees. Both before 
and after the transfer, whether from an 
existing savings bank to the new post- 
office bank, or vice versa, the money 
would be in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners. With regard to the next 
point raised by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Donoughmore), as to the accounts being 
kept in Edinourgh and Dublin, the accounts 
of the post-office savings banks would be 
kept exactly as the accounts of the money 
orders. Edinburgh and Dublin would still 


Lhe Earl of Eglinton 
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be used to a certain extent for the ac. 
counts of the respective countries; but 
it was necessary that the accounts should 
all be lodged in the great central esta. 
blishment in London. One great con 
venience which was anticipated from these 
banks was that a man depositing money 
in a bank, and afterwards travelling from 
place to place, could, on presenting his 
book in any office in the United King. 
dom, be able to receive the money he 
might require without going back to the 
original office of deposit. It was ob. 
vious that if there were several banks, one 
in London, and others in Edinburgh and 
Dublin, there would be great confusion with 
regard to the accounts, and for that reason 
he intended to have but one central bank, 
With regard to the last question of his 
noble Friend (Lord Monteagle), as to whe- 
ther there would be any objection to pro- 
ducing the Report, bis reply was, it was not 
a Report on the whole subject, but a Report 
from subordinate officers to the head of the 
department, to enable him to say, on his 
own responsibility, whether the scheme 
would work. It was mixed up with details 
of other matters, and it would not be con- 
ducive to the public service to lay it on the 
table. 

Lorp COLCHESTER wished to know 
from the noble Lord the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, Whether their Lordships were to 
have any sketch of the manner in which so 
extensive and expensive a system was to be 
worked? There must necessarily be a great 
number of extra clerks appointed, and he 
wished to know what was the estimated ex- 
pense of the scheme. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that it was not intended to ask Parliament 
for one halfpenny towards the expense of 
the scheme, which was an experimental 
one, the cost of which would be met by the 
difference between the interest paid on de- 
posits and that received for those deposits 
when invested by the Commissioners for 
the National Debt. He did not apprehend 
that any very large increase in the number 
of officers would be required for the pur- 
poses of the experiment, or that the expense 
of working it would be very considerable. 

Lorp REDESDALE repeated that great 
inconvenience would be caused by the pro- 
vision making the signature of two trustees 
necessary in case of a transfer of money 
from an ordinary savings bank. It would 
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require the adoption of a new rule in every 


savings bank in the kingdom. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY did 
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not apprehend that any difficulty would 
arise from this provision. Both before and 
after the transfer the money would be in 
the hands of the National Debt Com- 
missioners. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE in- 
uired, whether there was any provision 
bor the audit of accounts ? 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
there was a provision that the accounts 
should be subject to the audit of the Com- 
missioners of Public Accounts annually ; 
and the Bill also required that a Return 
should be laid before Parliament every 
year, showing how the funds had been in- 
vested. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Postmaster General may direct 
Officers in the Post Office to receive 
Deposits). 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE asked 
whether every shilling deposited in any 
part of the United Kingdom was to be re- 
mitted to London? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
it was only the balance above what it 
would be necessary to remit to the country 
postmasters which would be sent to the 
Commissioners for Reducing the National 
Debt. The accounts would continue to be 
kept in Edinburgh and in Dublin as at 
present. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Legal Title of Depositor to 
Repayment). 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he feared the proposed system would be 
attended with considerable insecurity to 
depositors. Uneducated persons were in 
the habit of regarding the signatures of the 
elerks of savings banks in their passbooks 
as vouchers for their money ; and he be- 
lieved that in most cases they would never 
think of going back again for the receipt 
which was to be forwarded from London, 
and which was to change their security 
from the personal liability of the post- 
master into a claim on the public securi- 
ties. A postmaster who was disposed to 
act dishonestly would never forward the 
money; no printed receipt would then be 
returned; aud in case the postmaster af- 
terwards disappeared the unfortunate de- 
positor would be deprived alike of his 
money and of all remedy. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
it would not be necessary for the depositor, 
in case of defalcations, to go into evidence 
of the transmission of the money to Lon- 
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don ; the signature of the local postmaster 
in the depositor’s book would be evidence 
of the receipt of the money, as in the case 
of the ordinary savings banks, the printed 
receipt being merely intended to operate 
as a security that the postmaster had ful- 
filled his duty. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Lorp REDESDALE hoped, before the 
third reading, his noble Friend would con- 
sider the effect of Clause 2, which, as it 
stood, rendered it optional to sign or stamp 
the book of the depositors. Taking into 
account the unguarded way in which 
stamps were often left about in country 
post-offices, he thought this clause might 
have a dangerous operation. He thought 
the person receiving the money ought to 
sign the book as well as imprint the stamp. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
his noble Friend would perceive that the 
stamp was to be impressed in addition to 
the signature of the postmaster. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought this was 
by no means apparent from the wording of 
the clause. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY pro- 
mised to inquire into the matter before the 
Bill came on for third reading. 

Bill reported, without Amendment, and 
to be read 3° on Monday next. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES (IRELAND) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved the second reading of this Bill, the 
object of which was to extend to Ireland 
the provisions of the English Summary 
Bills of Exchange Act, which became law 
in the year 1855. The noble Marquess 
took occasion to complain generally that 
the superior courts of “law in Ireland did 
not extend as speedy and as economical a 
remedy to suitors as the superior courts in 
England. He believed also that a consi- 
derable saving might be effected by a revi- 
sion of the different offices in the superior 
courts in Ireland. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, Ire- 
land was much indebted to the noble Mar- 
quess for introducing this Bill. He was 
much surprised that the provisions of the 
English Act had not been long since ex- 
tended to Ireland. It had certainly worked 
admirably in England, and it was by its 
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practice in Scotland that the idea of such 
# measure had been suggested. And it 
would, no doubt, work equally well in Ire- 
land, as in the sister kingdoms, As to the 
complaints of the noble Marquess on the 
subject of the superior courts in Ireland, 
he must say he was not aware that there 
was any foundation for them. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday 
next. 

House adjourned at a Quarter-past 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 25, 1861. 


THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION— 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr, T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
ask for Copies of any Diplomatic Commu- 
nications by which the now reigning Em- 
peror of Austria, Francis Joseph, notified 
to the English Government his accession 
to power, together with any communica- 
tions or Copy of the Act of Abdication of 
his predecessor in December, 1848. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
believed there were no other communica- 
tions on the subject than such as had al- 
ready been laid before Parliament. There 
was a communication addressed by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Austria, to Lord Ponsonby, our 
Minister at Vienna, which was laid before 
Parliament on the 15th August, 1850. 
If there was any other document in the 
possession of Her Majesty’s Government, 
they would have no objection to produce 
it. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE asked what was 
the date of the communication announc- 
ing the abdication of the late Emperor of 
Austria ? 

Loro JOHN 
2, 1848 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


RUSSELL: December 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he intended to lay on 


The Lord Chancellor 
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the Table an amended Copy of his Finan. 
cial Resolutions, so that when they came 
to be discussed hon. Gentlemen might not 
be surprised if they observed certain points 
of difference. The amendments would 
be found to relate to secondary matters, 
The first was upon the 6th Resolution— 
that relating to the duty on Chicory—and 
consisted in striking out the words refer- 
ring to the Channel Islands. The second 
was upon the 7th Resolution, and limited 
the Retail Spirit Licences to Great Britain, 
excluding Ireland, The third was an 
amendment of little consequence in the 
8th Resolution, which dealt with refresh- 
ment houses ; and the fourth was an ad. 
ditional Resolution for legalizing a practice 
which had long prevailed with great con- 
venience and advantage to the poorer 
classes of the people, both in rural districts 
and in large towns—namely, the selling 
of very small beer at 14d. a quart without 
a licence. That practice had been found 
to be illegal, and he proposed to legalize 
it, imposing a low licence duty of five 
shillings. 


CENSUS (IRELAND).—QUESTION, 

Sirk EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether any applications from per- 
sons formerly engaged on the Valuation of 
Ireland, or on the Census Commission of 
1851, for temporary employment on the 
Irish Census of this year had been made 
to the Lord Lieutenant ; and whether the 
special qualifications acquired by such pre- 
vious services be recognized by the Govern- 
ment as a ground of preference for such 
temporary employment ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that such ap- 
plications had been made, With regard 
to those who had been employed on the 
Census of 1851, their claims had been re- 
cognized by the appointment of all who 
had been recommended by the Registrar 
General for re-appointment, and they had 
been excepted from the rule which re- 
quired them to satisfy the Civil Service 
Commissioners before they received their 
appointment. With regard to all others, 
their recommendations were respectively 
considered, and those selected had been 
obliged to satisfy the Civil Service Com- 
missioners as to their fitness for the ser- 
vice. 


TREASURE-TROVE,—QUESTION. 
Sin JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 





would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, When the 
Notice will be circulated, which, on the 
9th of January last, it was stated would 
probably be shortly issued in regard to 
Treasure-Trove, giving the public full in- 
formation on the subject ; and whether it 
is intended to enforce the claim of the 
Crown to ancient Coins, Gold or Silver 
Ornaments, and objects of Antiquity found 
in England and Wales, as part of the 
Royal Revenue ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that Trea- 
gure-Trove, as the House was aware, was 
one of the rights of the Crown. What the 
Treasury had done was, not to enforce any 
invidious claim with regard to this right of 
the Crown; but they had made this com- 
munication, which had been sent out from 
the Home Office, the object of which was 
to prevent any coins that might be found 
being melted without the knowledge of the 
public authorities. The rule laid down by 
the Treasury was that they would pay an 
equivalent value in bullion for such coins, 
and that if they should be found to be of 
any antiquarian interest they should be de- 
posited in the British Museum or any other 
place of proper deposit. It seemed that the 
Circular was liable to some objection, and 
had, therefore, been withdrawn, in order 
that an amended one might be issued. 


SALMON FISHERIES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPGOOD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will be able to 
introduce the Salmon Fisheries Bill for 
England and Wales before Whitsuntide ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Par- 
liamentary draftsman was a good deal bur- 
dened just now with the preparation of 
many Bills ; but this was one of the Bills 
in his charge; it had been begun, and 
would be speedily prepared. 


AUSTRIAN PROCEEDINGS IN ITALY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Austrian Government continues to 
harbour and maintain the troops of the late 
Duke of Modena upon the Venetian terri- 
tory, allowing them to be manwuvred and 
teviewed with their arms, standards, and 
all other accessories of a force in a state of 
nilitary efficiency on the Italian frontier ; 
whether such support and encouragement 
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does not constitute a menace and hostile 
demonstration on the part of Austria 
against Italy, and whether any communi- 
eation on the subject has taken place in 
any quarter on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, with 
regard to the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, it is certainly true that the Austrian 
Government harbours and maintains the 
troops of the late Duke of Modena on the 
Venetian territory. The last we heard of 
them was that there was a body of 3,000 
men in the neighbourhood of Bassano. 
With regard to the question whether that 
is a menace or hostile demonstration of 
Austria against Italy, I have to say that 
we have received repeated assurances, and 
of very recent date, that there is no inten- 
tion of making any aggression on the 
Italian territory by the Emperor of Austria 
or his troops; but that, of course, the 
troops of the Duke of Modena being there 
is only, as it were, a protest on the part of 
the Emperor of Austria, that the Austrian 
Government do not acknowledge the trans 
fer of the territories of the Duke of Mo- 
dena to the present King of Italy. I can- 
not say that it is, in the hon. Gentleman’s 
words, a menace or hostile demonstration, 
but it is, no doubt, an unsatisfactory thing 
that two opposing claims should be main- 
tained, the title of the Duke of Modena, 
on the one side, being still recognized by 
the Emperor of Austria, and that title 
being of course denied on the other side by 
the King of Italy, who has assumed the 
Government of the territory of Modena as 
part of his kingdom. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION 

Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of the 
Treasury, When the Return with regard to 
Votes of Credit (ordered on the 11th in- 
stant), and the Return with regard to the 
Collection of the Income Tax, &c. (or- 
dered on the 12th instant), will be pre- 
sented ? 

Mr PEEL said that the Return with 
regard to the Collection of the lacome Tax 
would be produced to-morrow, and that 
the Return with regard to Votes of Credit 
would shortly be ready. 


THE NAVY—IRON-CASED VESSELS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Seeretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, in the Contracts for the lron-cased 
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Vessels ordered by the Governmeut, and 
now in course of construction, any stipula- 
tion has been made as to the quality of the 
iron to be used; and whether it is proposed 
to subject the plates to any, and if any, 
what test to prove their strength? He had 
heard that the worn-out iron of railroads had 
been used for the casing of those vessels, 
and there seemed to be no reason to doubt 
that a great part of that iron consisted of 
what was technically called “ cinder iron,”’ 
that was to say, iron that was mere dross 
and refuse. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the whole question of the plating of those 
iron-cased ships was at present under the 
serious consideration of the Admiralty, and 
a Commission was sitting with a view uf 
testing in every possible way the various 
qualities of iron that might be used for that 
purpose. When he stated that Dr. Piercy, 
of the Geological Museum, and Mr, Fair- 
bairn, and Captain Hay of the Royal Navy, 
as well as other eminent scientific men, 
were giving their assistance to the Admi- 
ralty in the prosecution of that inquiry, 
the House would see that the best possible 
mode was adopted of arriving at an accu- 
rate conclusion upon the subject. The 
skin of those vessels was subject to a very 
severe test. It had first of all to undergo 
the tensile test—that was to say, the power 
it had of drawing out, and it was exposed 
to a test which had a bearing equal to 
22Ibs. to the square inch, which was a test 
of a very severe description, they had be- 
sides te undergo the test of bending. With 
regard te the armour plates, they had no 
means of subjecting them to any test, be- 
eause they had no machinery for ascertain- 
ing with any precision the tensile strength 
of 44-ineh plates. But the Admiralty sub- 
jected those plates to a very severe test by 
firing guns at certain portions of them from 
very short distances; and they had already 
found that they might make improvements 
ou the plating of the Warrior by using 
rolled plates instead of hammered plates. 
He was not aware that any inferior iron, 
such as that to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred, had been used in the casing of 
those ships, but he would take care to make 
inquiries for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there was any foundation for that 
statement. 


RAILWAY ENGINE-DRIVERS. 
QUESTION. 
Mn. BENTINCK said, he rose to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
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ther he has lately received a deputation of 
Railway Engine Drivers, the object of 
which deputation was to call his attention 
to the consequences of that class of rail. 
way servants being overworked, and to ask 
for the interference of the Board of Trade 
in the matter; ahd if so, whether any 
and what answer had been given? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, there eer. 
tainly was a deputation of Engine Drivers 
at the Board of Trade; but whether they 
represented any great number he was not 
informed. They stated that they were 
overworked, and they wished something 
done to enable them to effect some change 
of agreement with their employers. They 
were ready to work a shorter number of 
hours, and at a reduced rate of wages, but 
their present arrangements did not give 
them that option. His reply to them was, 
that the Board of Trade had no power to 
interfere in such a matter; and, so far as 
the Legislature was concerned, he gave his 
opinion, so far as it was worth anything, 
that he did not think Parliament would in- 
terfere for the purpose of regulating the 
hours of Jabour or rate of remuneration of 
adults; and that the Government could not 
usefully interfere in regulating wages or 
the hours of labour, or interfere in any way 
between Employers and Engine Drivers on 
railways. He must say that he had heard 
with great astonishment the statement they 
made as to the many hours they had to 
work ; but he could not see how the Board 
of Trade could do anything in the case. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. SECOND NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [22nd April], ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair. 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: Sir, 
although I anticipated you by a very few 
moments only on Monday last, when you 
were proceeding to put the question from 
the Chair, I still think there is no Mem- 
ber of this House who, on consideration, 
will regret that the debate has been ad- 
journed; for, in truth, the House was 
placed in a peculiar, and, I may say, an 
extraordinary position. My ‘ion. Friend 
the Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) 
in a speech distinguished as his speeches 
generally are, not more by the soundness 
of its views and the clearness of its ex- 
pression than by the absence of anything 
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like asperity or party violence, brought 
this question under the notice of the House 
in a way calculated, as I think, to arrest 
the attention of every hon. Member. He 
warned us that from one end of Europe to 
the other we had an unsettled prospect in 
political affairs ; he warned us that there 
was division ~nd discord in America, 
famine in India, disturbance in Turkey 
and in the Levant; he warned us that we 
might be on the eve of great events; and 
he told us that in his opinion the Estimates 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were framed without 
sufficiently considering the expenditure we 
may be called on to incur, and upon too 
sanguine a view of our probable income. 
He, then, entreated the Government to give 
such explanations as might satisfy the 
anxiety which was generally felt by hon. 
Members upon both sides of the House. 
He was followed by several speakers, and 
among them by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire (Mr. B. Stanhope), 
who brought the question in all its bear- 
ings before the House in a speech which I 
venture to think waslistened to by Members 
upon both sides of the House with equal 
jeasure. He was succeeded by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), who, with his practical 
knowledge of these matters, put questions 
to the Government which not only re- 
quired but demanded explanation and re- 
ply. We were told by my hon. Friend 
that the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
creased the unfunded debt of the country 
in the past year by a sum exceeding 
£1,000,000, and that he had diminished 
the balances in the Exchequer by a sum 
of more than £1,250,000. And yet, with 
all the questions which had been put, not 
one member of the Government ventured 
to get up and to defend that financial pro- 
ject for which they are collectively re- 
sponsible, or to give to the House that 
explanation which we are entitled to de- 
mand at their hands. I hope that that 
will not be the case to-night, but that we 
shall hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther it be true, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Huntingdon told us, that in- 
stead of a commercial prospect which 
would lead us to anticipate a large public 
fevenue trade is stagnant, and our exports4 
and imports during the first months of the 
a have been seriously diminished. I 
ope, too, to hear from tke noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with re- 
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ference to the £750,000 which the right 
hon. Gentleman says that he is to receive 
from China, whether we are yet in pos- 
session of the accurate state of the case, 
and whether, with his knowledge of the 
facts and of the correspondence that has 
passed between his department and those 
who represent him in China, he anticipated 
we are likely to get anything like that 
amount. I hope we shall receive to-night, 
at all events, explanations from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon these points. 
Now, what are the facts of the case? 
What is the opinion of this Budget not 
only out of doors, but in this House even 
of hon. Members who sit behind the Trea- 
sury bench, and are the professed suppor- 
ters of the Government. They tell us, 
and everybody says the same thing, that 
this is a Budget framed, not solely on 
financial considerations, but also on _poli- 
tical considerations, and with a view to 
the state of parties in this House. They 
say that this is a Budget not framed merely 
with reference to the expenditure which 
may be necessary for the year, or the re- 
ceipts which may come into the hands of 
the Government, but they say, and none 
say it more than many of those I see on 
the benches opposite, that this Budget is 
forced upon us because there are members 
of the Cabinet who desire the support of 
a noisy but not an uninfluential section of 
this House. They say, further, that with 
reference to the past year the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman has not been 
full and accurate, and has been calculated 
to mislead the House. They say that with 
respect to the future receipts of the pre- 
sent year the right hon. Gentleman has 
estimated them in a most sanguine spirit, 
and that some of those sums which he 
says will be available for the service of 
the year will never come into his hands. 
They say, likewise, that this House ought 
not to sanction a policy which gives up a 
source of revenue—a tax that, whatever 
may be our necessities, you cannot reim- 
pose, and that you can only replace by an 
addition to those burdens which have al- 
ready become almost intolerable tothe coun 

try. Now, is it true that this Budget is 
framed with a reference to political rather 
thau to financial considerations? I do not 
presume to say more than this, that I be- 
lieve upon neither side of the House is 
there one man who, if that question were 
put to him in private, would not reply that 
this Budget is framed to conciliate certain 
Gentlemen in this House. Whether that 
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be a course creditable to the Government, 
or likely to strengthen the character of 
public men, I will leave it to the House to 
decide. I will on this point do no more 
than read the opinion expressed by the 
organ of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
himself, which said— 

“ A Budget is not merely a device to provide 
Ways and Means for the service of the year with 
the least possible dissatisfaction among the ruling 
components of the House of Commons ; it is not 
a cunning combination of financial and political 
tricks contrived at once to supply the Treasury 
and appease party interest.” 


Now, I do not believe that you could 
find any words that would better cha- 
racterize the objects of the financial pro- 
posals before us than those. The next 
thing which has been said of this Budget 
is that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not dealt fairly and candidly with the 
House in reference to the expenditure of 
the past year, and I think that this is one 
of the points on which it is necessary that 
we should have some further explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman. Inasmuch, 
however, as he is not likely to speak until 
late in the debate, the least we can expect 
is that some of the colleagues of the right 
hon. Gentleman who must be presumed to 
have made themselves acquainted with the 
foundation and details of his propositions 
will at an earlier period of the discussion 
give us information upon points which at 
present seem to be rather incomprehensible. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
in the year 1860-61 the expenditure was 
£72,554,000, and the income £70,283,000; 
therefore he represented the deficiency on 
that year to be £2,271,000. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg your pardon. I stated the 
expenditure to be £72,842 000. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: But 
the right hon. Gentleman took off an 
item of £288,000 from that amount, 
which reduced the actual expenditure to 
£72,554,000. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stamford, however, who has a 
* practical knowledge of these matters, to 
which few can pretend, asked the right 
hon. Gentleman a question as to the un- 
expended Vote of Credit of last year, and 
it now turns out that, in addition to that 
£72,554,000, there is a further sum of 
three-quarters of a million for bills in- 
curred in 1860-61, but still unpaid, and 
which will have to be met from some 
source or other in the course of this year. 
It is clear that in the statement of the 
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expenditure and income of last year the 
right hon. Gentleman did not drop a single 
word to induce the House of Commons to 
believe that this £750,000 yet remained 
unsatisfied. It must certainly belong to 
one year or the other, and if the House of 
Commons is to have a fair statement before 
it as to what were the finances of last year, 
surely the right hon. Gentleman in the 
course of his speech ought to have informed 
us that there was such an amount standing 
over. There is another point upon which 
the House is entitled to some explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman or one of 
his colleagues. We want to know what 
is the exact condition of that sum of 
£627,000 which went to meet a portion 
of the deficiency which is styled the repay- 
ment of casual advances. My hon. Friend 
has expressed an opinion that that in effect 
is equivalent to an addition to the un- 
funded debt. We wish to know whether 
it is the fact that, in addition to weakening 
the balances in the Exchequer to the extent 
of over £1,250,000, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has added to the permanent debt of 
the country a sum of more than a mil- 
lion sterling? Well then, Sir, I tum 
from the consideration of the Estimates 
of last year to those of the year 1861- 
62. The revenue, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tells us, is £71,823,000 and the ex- 
penditure £69,900,000, leaving a balance 
of £1,973,000. Now the hon. Member 
for Huntingdon has given his reasons for 
believing that, as regards the expenditure, 
that is not a just estimate, that far larger 
sums will be required than the right hon. 
Gentleman has stated, and also as regards 
the Revenue, that his calculations are much 
too sanguine to satisfy those who look 
anxiously at the financial position of the 
country. The first thing as regards the 
expenditure to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is the sum of £1,000,000, which is 
taken for the expenses of the China war, 
and although I do not myself profess to 
have any knowledge of military matters, 
yet I very much doubt whether that is a 
sufficient allowance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us that of that sum 
£450,000 is for extra Indian allowances 
for Her Majesty’s forces serving in China. 
Is there any hon. Gentleman in this House 
who is not aware of the fact that heavy 
demands are made on the Exchequer long 
after active military operations have ceased? 
And we who recollect the old China war, 
the Persian, and the Kaffir war, know very 
well that long after the conclusion of those 
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wars their expenses had to be met. And 
J will ask is there a man in this House 
who has conversed with those who are 
practically acquainted with the service, 
and who understands the condition and 
circumstances of China, who believes that 
this sum of a million will be sufficient, or 
even half sufficient, to defray the charge 
that will fall upon us on account of this 
expenditure in the course of next year? 
Turning next to the receipts of the Revenue 
the right hon. Gentleman, after making 
allowance for the decrease of the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates, calculates that there 
will be a net increase of nearly £800,000. 
It may be that the right hon. Gentleman, 
having at his command all those sources of 
information which are denied to us, is right 
in his views; but when we see an estimate 
of this sanguine character put before us, it 
is at all events necessary to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has not shown 
himself too sanguine in former years, and 
whether in point of fact his statement as to 
the anticipated receipts from various sources 
of revenue is likely to be the correct one. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us that his 
calculations were deranged by the failure 
of the last harvest. Now, without dis- 
puting that statement, the House will 
grievously err if it supposes for one mo- 
ment that the ill effects of the late bad 
harvest are yet all exhausted. It is per- 
fectly clear that for many months yet to 
come you will derive no benefit whatever 
from the next harvest, even if a good one; 
and that if it is only an average harvest, 
you will suffer for a still longer period 
from the consequences of the deficient crop 
of the previous year. Therefore, when 
throuzh a bad harvest or from commercial 
@ political disturbances abroad there has 
been a great contraction of trade, it is a 
great mistake to imagine you will find 
yourselves in your former state of pros- 
perity immediately the disturbing causes 
have ceased. But, looking at the right 
hon. Gentleman’s anticipations of last 
year’s Revenue, you will find that he ex- 
pected from his penny charge on packages 
£300,000, while he had actually received 
only £130,000. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman was quite 
Wrong. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: The 
tight hon. Gentleman will have an opportu- 
nity of answering me by-and-by. The right 
hon. Gentleman expected £300,000 from a 
penny duty on miscellaneous packages ; 
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on brokers’ notes he expected £100,000, 
and he got only £9,000 ; on dock warrants 
he expected £100,000, and obtained only 
£5,000; and the right hon. Gentleman 
was thus in error with respect to his cal- 
culations of last year. Ido not want to 
put it further than this, that the explana- 
tion he has made with respect to the deficit 
is in error so far that it is not to the bad 
harvest alone that that deficit is to be 
traced. Well, then, how can we guard 
against the present Estimates being con- 
ceived in a similarly sanguinespir it? be- 
cause while the right hon. Gentlemen has 
attributed last year’s deficiency to the bad 
harvest, he has not said one word as to the 
permanent impression which a bad harvest 
necessarily makes on the commerce of the 
eountry. But, although the right hon. 
Gentleman may have some reason to justify 
his anticipations in that respect, there is 
one part of his Estimates which is not in- 
telligible. I can very well understand 
when it is uncertain what may be the 
sources from which revenue is to be drawn 
a sanguine man may fancy he will get 
more than turns out to be the case from 
certain articles; but I am at a loss to 
understand how, with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s knowledge of the stipula- 
tions of the Chinese Convention, he can 
put down as an asset available for the 
service of the year, the sum to be re- 
ceived from that country at the amount he 
has done. It is, in point of fact, utterly 
impossible, under the stipulations of that 
Convention, that the sum he calculates 
upon can ever reach the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says he is to receive £750,000 from 
China. The best way to deal with the 
point is to refer to the provisions of the 
Convention of Pekin. But before going 
into the figures I may mention that a tuel 
is equivalent to 6s. 8d.; therefore, if 
hon. Members will divide the numbers of 
Chinese taels by three they will have a 
clear understanding of what the amount 
will be in pounds sterling. The first 
article of the Convention is— 


“Tt is agreed, &c., that His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of China shall pay the sum of 
8,000,000 taels in the following proportions or in- 
stalments—namely, at Tien-tsin, on or before the 
30th of March 500,000 taels; at Canton, on the 
lst of December, 1860, 333,333 taels less the sum, 
&c, ; and the remainder at the ports open to fo- 
reign trade in quarterly payments, which shall 
consist of one-fifth of the gross revenue from Cus- 
toms there collected, &c.” 


[ Second Night. 
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Now, if we could get at the amount of 
money which the Customs revenues at 
those ports produce we should know exactly 
what would be the sum we are to expect. 
The House must be aware however, that, 
although paid by the Chinese, this is not a 
sum which will come into the hands of the 
Government, and be available for the pur- 
poses of the right hon. Gentleman, because 
we know that there are prior charges upon 
it. It will, therefore, be sufficient to state 
how much will be paid to the British Go- 
vernment, and how much of that will 
reach the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The amount to be paid is 8,000,000 taels, 
and as to its application the Convention 
states— 


“In order to prevent future discussion it is, 
moreover, declared that of the 8,000,000 taels 
herein guaranteed, 2,000,000 will be appropriated 
to the indemnification of the British mercantile 
community at Canton, &c.” 

I asked the noble Lord the other day what 
was the sum to be paid to the British 
merchants, and I was surprised to find 
what difficulty I had in getting an accu- 
rate statement from him. The noble Lord 
told me that the sum was £450,000. Now 
1 felt that must be wrong, as the amount 
claimed was £900,000, and in fact, the 
British merchants and Lord Elgin had 
come to the conclusion that it would be a 
fair compromise to put the amount at 
£650,000. The noble Lord was equally 
incorrect in his reply to another ques- 
tion as to the amount that had been actu- 
ally received by the British Government 
from the Chinese Government. The noble 
Lord said £650,000 had been received, and 
rejected the suggestion that he meant taels 
instead of pounds; but on the next day 
he came down to the House and told us 
that the amount received was only 
£212,009. After allowing for the ex- 
penses of transport and the verification of 
accounts, you may fairly take it that the 
sum received by the British authorities in 
China is about £200,000. The problem, 
then, is to find out what is the gross Cus- 
toms’ revenue likely to be received at the 
Chinese ports in the year 1861. It is 
probable the right hon. Gentleman may 
attempt to press into his service an early 
payment to be made in 1862, but con- 
sidering that the Customs’ revenue will 
have to be verified by Commissioners of 
the two Governments and remitted from 
the various ports to Hong Kong, it does 
not seem likely that a penny of the sum 
to be paid in January next year will be 
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available for the purposes of the present 
year. I have before me a statement of the 
gross export and import duties at those 
ports in China open for our trade in 1859, 
and of course it is not possible to have any 
later returns. I have found by the con. 
sular returns, the correctness of which will 
hardly be disputed by the Government, 
that the gross revenue collected at Shang. 
hai was £877,435; at Canton, £205,994; 
at; Foo-chow-foo, £194,075; at Amoy, 
£14,350; and at Ningpo, £12,500; mak- 
ing a gross revenue of £1,300,000. Now 
one-fifth of that will only give us £250,000, 
and that added to the £200,000 already 
received, it will require even more than 
the ingenuity of the right hon. Gentleman 
to make those sums, subject as they are 
to the expense of verification and trans- 
port, and to the indemnities to the British 
merchants, amount to £750,000. Under 
the new treaty it is true that opium, which 
is now subject to a legal duty, will pro- 
bably increase. Opium is liable to a duty 
of £10 a chest, and the importation into 
China is estimated at 50,000 chests annu- 
ally ; but I am informed that as all that 
quantity is not introduced in the way of 
legitimate trade, this duty will probably 
not actually produce more than £400,000. 
That, then, will make a total sum of 
£350,000 in the hands of the British Go- 
vernment, not in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Then there is £200,000 
already paid, which with the quarterly 
payment of £250,000 and the proportion 
of the opium duty, will make a gross total 
of nearly £550,000. Now, I say that, if 
the Government are prepared to deal with 
the British merchants according to the 
rules of justice, honesty, and the prece- 
dents of former years, then it is certain 
that not one farthing of the money can 
reach the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is not really a question of 
receiving a portion, but a question of receiv- 
ing a single farthing, because the noble Lord 
the other night rather obscurely hinted the 
course the Government were inclined to 
pursue, and he told us he had written to Mr. 
Bruce to say that the Government thought 
the money ought to be distributed rateably 
between the Government and the merchants 
—three-fourths to the Government and 
one-fourth to the merchants; but he added 
that he told Mr. Bruce that if he had al- 
ready adopted a different course the Go- 
vernment would su<pend their judgment 
until they had his explanation. There is 
this curious difference between the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer and his noble Col- 
league at the head of Foreign Affairs, that 
while the right hon. Gentleman tells us 
that he has £750,000 of this money, the 
noble Lord writes out to the Minister in 
China saying, that ‘‘it is possible you may 
differ from Government in the mode of dis- 

ing of the money.” ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman looks on the receipt of the 
£750,000 as a positive fact, while the 
noble Lord admits the probability that not 
asingle shilling would be received. The 
noble Lord has good reason for doing so. 
let the House consider the position of 
those who are claimants upon that fund. 
In consequence of military operations un- 
dertaken by this country in China the pro- 
perty of British merchants has been de- 
stroyed, and this country is responsible for 
the injury thus inflicted. In some in- 
stances the property was destroyed by our 
own soldiers, and is it just to tell the 
owners that they shall be be paid in quar- 
terly instalments of 1s. 2d. spread over 
four years? I have no doubt that when 
news comes from China it will be found 
that Mr. Bruce has paid over every far- 
thing due to the British merchants. Why, 
what did we do in 1843? There were 
6,000,000 dollars payable to the British 
merchants in that year, and every single 
farthing of that sum was paid before the 
country received a single pound in pay- 
ment of war expenses. What has been 
done in the case of this war by France? 
The French have received instalments as 
we have, and they have paid their mer- 
chants already in full. What is the case 
with the American merchants? The Ame- 
rican representative has not received suffi- 
cient to pay the claim in full, but every 
American merchant has received 80 per 
cent of his claim. Is it not clear that the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, knew, and knew very well, that he 
had not the slightest doubt that when the 
next despatches should arrive from China 
it would be found—not, indeed, through 
direct instructions from the Foreign Office, 
but notwithstanding—that every farthing 
has been paid to the British merchants, 
snd that instead of receiving £750,000 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, will not receive a single 
farthing? I have said that the French 
Government have paid their merchants in 
full. Now the noble Lord says he has 
written a letter to Mr. Bruce as to the pay- 
ment to the British merchants. I should 
like to know the date of that letter. I 
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should think it is not improbable that 
there is a strong connection between the 
attempt to filch three-fourths of the money 
from the British merchants with the Budget 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The Ame- 
rican merchants have received the greater 
part of their compensation; but the reason 
is that there is no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer there looking for every shilling to 
make out an apparent surplus, and though 
the French merchants have had their claims 
satisfied, in the case of France there is no 
paper duty to be repealed. Well, Sir, I 
have gone through these statements, and 
I anxiously invite the President of the 
Board of Trade, who I see is taking notes 
of my figures, to give some explanation of 
this matter, and not to leave it, as it was 
left on Monday night, without any expla- 
nation or remark. 

Another fault found with this Budget is 
that we are asked to repeal a duty which 
furnishes a permanent source of income 
which we cannot re-impose, and the deficit 
caused by which can only be replaced by 
direct taxation. I ask the House what 
would have been the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if he had succeeded last year in 
carrying out the repeal of the paper duty? 
He admits that we have a deficiency of 
more than £2,250,000—to say nothing of 
another claim for which he has provided 
of £750,000. Supposing, then, that an- 
other £1,300,000 had been added to that, 
how could he have met it? He cannot 
increase the tea and sugar duties, because 
the consumption of those articles is sta- 
tionary, or rather falling off. He cannot 
increase the spirit duties, for he has in- 
creased them already. And if he had car- 
ried out his plan last year he could only 
have done one of two things—he must either 
have added to the permanent debt of the 
country, or have put another penny in the 
pound upon the income tax. If you do 
repeal these paper duties, in case of emer- 
gency-your only resource will be to add 
to the already almost intolerable burdens 
of the people of this country. But we are 
told we must remove the paper duty, be- 
cause a pledge has been given. Without 
being offensive to the right hon. Gentle- 
man I may be permitted to say that for 
him, of all men in the world, in giving a 
reason for action, to venture to talk in this 
House of unredeemed pledges, requires a 
courage almost beyond belief. If there is 
any man in this House or in this country 
who is overburdened with pledges in mat- 
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promises unperformed — that man is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When we 
are told that this House is pledged to the 
repeal of the paper duties 1 emphatically 
deny it. My hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. B. Stanhope) in 
referring to the Resolution upon the paper 
duties passed by this House, showed clearly 
that, so far from being pledged to the re- 
peal of the paper duties, it was a Resolu- 
tion not to repeal the paper duties unless 
the circumstances of the country amply 
and fully justified it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman dwells on the idea that the House 
passed the repeal of the paper duty last 
year. Is there a man in the House who 
can say that if the right hon. Gentleman 
at the commencement of last Session had 
put before the House the real state of the 
finances of the country—if he had told 
the House that, instead of £1,000,000 be- 
ing wanted for the purposes of the China 
war, he would require a further sum of 
£2,000,000, that this year he should again 
require £1,000,000, and that this would 
be further swollen by heavy demands— 
is there one man on either side of the 
House—I will ask the hon. Member for 
Birmingham himself—who in the face of 
such a statement would have ventured to 
advocate the repeal of the paper duties? 
I deny, therefore, that this House, or that 
the Members of this House individually, 
are pledged to the repeal of the paper 
duties. But this 1 say—that with respect 
to other matters of taxation, you are one 
and all deeply and solemnly pledged. Take 
the case of the income tax. How many 
men are there in this House who, at the 
last election, when they were going round 
in a conciliatory manner asking for votes, 
were not stopped by some sturdy indi- 
vidual with the question, ‘Well, sir, but 
how about the income tax?” and how 
many men are there who did not hear the 
income tax adverted to at the hustings, 
and the opinion expressed that the best 
thing to do would be to repeal that tax as 
early as possible. With respect to the 
tea and sugar duties, are we not equally 
pledged there? When in a moment of 
emergency you asked an already over-bur- 
dened people to make sacrifices to meet 
the difficulties and dangers of your posi- 
tion, when you imposed the war duties, 
do you tell me there was no tacit pledge 
that, as soon as war was over, and the 
finances of the country would permit, the 
additional duty should be repealed? There- 
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fore I say boldly that we are not pledged 
as regards the repeal of the paper duties, 
but we are pledged with respect to the 
income tax, and still more as regards the 
tea and sugar duties. With respect to us 
on this side of the House our position ig 
clear; it has been defined clearly and ex. 
plicitly by the hon. Member for Hunting- 
don (Mr. T. Baring). We cannot trust 
your Estimates. We believe that you un- 
derrate you expenditure, and that you 
overrate your resources. We ask you for 
explanations, and tell you that this is not 
a state of finance satisfactory tc the House 
or to the people. We call upon you to 
reconsider your Estimates. But if, after 
full consideration, you.can give good rea- 
sons for proving the correctness of the 
Estimates you have made out—if, after 
what we have pointed out to you, you still 
say there is a surplus, you must be re- 
sponsible. But, then, the answer is this— 
if there be a surplus, we say that it ought 
to be applied otherwise than to the re- 
moval of a tax that does not press heavily 
on the bulk of the people, which you are not 
pledged to repeal, which, if once abolished, 
you cannot reimpose, which you can only 
wholly replace by adding to a tax already 
too much for an over-burdened people— 
we tell you, therefore, that you ought to 
devote any surplus that you may have to 
the relief of the people by the discontinu- 
ance of such imposts as bear most heavily 
upon them, and which your countrymen 
have a right to expect to see speedily re- 
moved. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON : Sir, the finan- 
cial scheme which has been submitted to 
the House by her Majesty’s Government 
has undergone much and varied criticism, 
and I remark that the investigations which 
hon. Members opposite appear to have 
undertaken have led them on certain points 
to very different conclusions. It is not for 
the Government to complain of the most 
searching inquiry into such a financial pro- 
posal as they think fit on their responsi- 
bility to recommend for the adoption of 
Parliament, and I, for one, should be the 
last to complain or to ask that the House 
of Commons should be deterred by any 
considerations from giving the utmost at- 
tention, and applying the most searching 
investigation to the financial position of 
the country or the plan of the Government. 
But there is this remarkable difference, 
which strikes me at once, that while the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Stamford (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) tells us he is satisfied 
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with the estimates of revenue from Cus- 
toms and Excise as submitted by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken disputes the estimate of the pro- 
pable yield of the Customs and Excise, and 
tells us that the Government are mislead- 
ing the House into a reckless remission of 
taxes, founded on an incorrect estimate of 
the probable yield from the Customs and 
Excise. I believe that the estimates of 
the probable yield from the Customs and 
Excise have been honestly made, after 
conference with those departments that 
can alone judge what is likely to be the 
probable yield from those great sources of 
revenue. And I will undertake to say 
that those estimates of the probable re- 
venue from the Customs and Excise would 
in all likelihood have been the same if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer instead of my right hon. Friend. 
These are not matters respecting which 
officers of departments can enter into a 
plot with my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in order to cook 
up an account as it were, to mislead the 
House of Commons. Nothing of the kind. 
These, I repeat, are honest Estimates, made 
by men of experience and judgment to the 
best of their ability, and I believe they 
represent, as accurately as can be ascertain- 
ed, what will be the yield from those 
sources of revenue for the coming financial 
year. Sir, I am surprised, I must say, 
not at the criticism which has been passed 
on this Budget, but at some of the state- 
ments of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The hon. and learned Member for Mallow 
(Mr. Longfield) views, I find, the Budget 
with abhorrence both as to its substance 
and its details. Really I did not think 
the subject was itself calculated to give 
rise to such emotions. I am astonished 
also at the indications from some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite of what they would 
have preferred to this Budget. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. FitzGerald) men- 
tioned the speech of the hon. Member for 
North Lincolnshire. I had not the honour 
to hear that speech, but I have been told 
by an hon. Gentleman that it was a very 
good speech, and I have heard it very 
highly spoken of by a friend of the hon. 
Member for North Lincolnshire. But what 
did that hon. Member say? He said he 
would have preferred if the Government 
had proposed a greater income tax than 
has been proposed, accompanied with a 
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reduction of the duties on tea and sugar. 
I do not believe that is the opinion gene- 
rally of party with whom the hon. Mem- 
ber acts. I never heard that this year 
they would have been prepared to agree to 
an increase of the income tax for the pur- 
pose of remitting indirect taxation. They 
have not certainly thought it right to make 
a proposal of a larger income tax than 9d. 
—according to the opinion of the hon. 
Member for North Lincolnshire he would 
have submitted to an income tax of 10d. 
or 11ld.—to reduce the duty on tea and 
sugar. [Mr. Banxs Sraynore: No.} I 
beg the hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but I 
have the exact words he used. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE: Perhaps I 
may be allowed to explain what I did say. 
After stating that I did not wish to apply 
the unnecessary penny in the way proposed 
by the Government, I added that I should 
not object to spend that penny, or even an 
additional penny, in taking off indirect 
taxation. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Then there 
was the hon. Member for Chippenham, who 
objected to the Budget of the Government, 
and wished for a practical Amendment. 
Anything, he said, for a practical Amend- 
ment, in order to condemn the scheme of 
the Government. Well, I am only sorry 
there is not a practical Amendment before 
us. We want to know what is the alter- 
native proposition by which hon. Members 
would abide as a substitute for the plan of 
the Government. What we want to know 
is what is the alternative proposition 
which hon. Members opposite would make? 
The hon. Member who opened the dis- 
cussion said nothing very definite. His 
was a speech full of negative propositions. 
He told the Government their responsi- 
bility was great—that their first duty was 
to provide adequately for the public ser- 
vice—and to maintain the public faith— 
and if remissions were to be proposed to 
give them in the way that would appear 
to be most beneficial to the country. Well, 
Sir, that was good advice. And it is my 
belief that the Government have acted in 
a manner consonant with that advice. We 
have, as we believe, provided adequately 
for the public service. We are as alive as 
the hon. Gentleman can be to the necessity 
of upholding public credit. We believe 
that by the remissions we propose we are 
doing what on the whole, at the present 
time, will prove most beneficial to the 
general interesis of the country. The hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke begged of me 
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to give an explanation of one item of the 
estimated income of the present year which 
he seemed to think was very doubtful— 
namely, the amount that will be received 
from China during the course of the pre- 
sent financial year. The hon. Member 
has given us his estimate of the probable 
yield of the Customs duty from the vari- 
ous ports open to our trade in China; but 
he will permit me to remind him that he 
_gave us his estimate from what was re- 
ceived in 1859, which was a year of war; 
and he also failed to tell us that, under 
the treaty, new ports are to be opened. 
The hon. Member seems to doubt whether 
the departments in England and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a full know- 
ledge of the details, and a full sense of 
their responsibility, are able to give the 
probable yield of the Customs’ of the United 
Kingdom ; but yet he, an independent 
Member of Parliament, is prepared to give 
us, from some private sources of informa- 
tion, the exact amount of what is to be 
the year’s yield of the Customs’ duty in 
certain ports in China! With all respect 
for my hon. Friend—if he will allow me 
to call him so—lI prefer to take the esti- 
mate of the Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros, 
who have told the Government that under 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin there will be cer- 
tain sums received amounting to about a 
million during the present financial year. 
It is in fact five quarters, or nearly one 
and a half year’s receipts, but the amount 
will be forthcoming, and we shall be able 
to carry it to the credit of this country 
during the present financial year. I am 
not aware that anything that Mr. Bruce 
may have done in consequence of any 
delay in his instructions, or may have done 
himself, not having received instructions, 
can make a difference of more than £90,000 
or £100,000 in the estimate of my right 
hon. Friend. The million is to be dis- 
posed of rateably between the merchants 
and the Government. It has appeared to 
us that, considering this country has ex- 
pended some millions for, as we are told, 
the protection of the merchants and trade 
in China, there should out of this indem- 
nity be, at least, a rateable proportion of 
payment to the Government on the one 
hand, and to the merchants on the other ; 
and, basing our opinion upon the informa- 
tion of those who are the only persons fit 
to guide us in this matter—namely, those 
who are responsible for the advice they 
gave, and who have negotiated this treaty — 
we have arrived at the conclusion, that on 
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a moderate estimate of the amount, there 
can be carried to the account of the British 
Exchequer, during the present financial 
year, at least £750,000. I should ip. 
finitely have prepared to have kept within 
my more immediate province and have left 
this matter in the hands of my right hon, 
Friend, and allowed him to give an ex- 
planation respecting the indemnity from 
China ; but as the hon. Gentleman opposite 
requested me to state something on the 
subject I have done so. I have to add 
nothing more to what I have already said, 
but I am satisfied conscientiously in my 
own mind that this is not an over-estimate 
of the amount that will be received from 
China by the British Exchequer during 
the financial year that has now com- 
menced. I was asked to make some com- 
ment upon the remarks made by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) respecting the gloomy 
prospects of the country in connection 
with our imports and exports. We were 
told by that hon. Member that it was not 
right to calculate upon a full Exchequer 
seeing the decline that had taken place 
in our exports and imports. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford stated 
very correctly the amount of our ex- 
ports during the first two months of the 
present year. He said the exports during 
the first two months of the present year 
fell short of the exports of 1860 during 
the same period by £3,370,000, or 16 
per cent. But we have now the Returns 
made up to the close of the month of 
March, making three months, and we find 
there is a remarkable recovery during the 
third month. The value exported during 
the first three months of this year is now 
known, and although there is still a de- 
crease as compared with 1860, the com- 
parison is not now so unfavourable. In- 
stead of, as before, a falling off of 
£3,370,000, or 16 per cent, as in the 
two months of the year, the diminution 
for the three months amounts only to 
£2,612,000, or 9 per cent. The total 
exports are £27,669,000 in the first three 
months of 1861, against £30,481,000 
during the same period in 1860. There 
is this satisfactory statement to be made, 
in addition, that the exports of the month 
of March of the present year, 1861, as 
compared with the exports of the month 
of March, 1860, show an increase in the 
declared value of those exports amounting 
to £557,000. No doubt there was not, 
at the commencement of this year, that 
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activity in trade we could have wished \ have had their weight with Her Majesty’s 
to see. Various causes have contributed | Government, and with the departments 
to that result—the severity of the winter | concerned in drawing up the Estimates 
prolonged far into this year, the state of | of the probable yield of the taxes for the 


affairs in America, the falling off of trade 
with British India, all contributed to it; 
but there is a marked recovery in the last 
month, and it is not fair to assume that 
the diminution of our exports which the 
hon. Baronet truly stated took place during 
the first two months of the year is to be 
at all a criterion of what the whole of the 
exports will be during the present year. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Stam- 
ford (Sir Stafford Northcote) spoke of the 
falling off of imports as well as exports. 
Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Im- 
rts of raw materials—cotton and wool. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON: During the 
first two months of 1860 there was a larger 
proportion of imports of those articles than 
at any former period. In the year 1860 
there was 25 per cent of the whole imports 
in the two first months, whereas in previous 
years the average of those two months 
was not more than 19 per cent. So that 





present financial year. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the various 
alternatives that have been hinted at there 
is one which I do not think any hon. 
Gentleman has proposed, and it is this, 
that Her Majesty’s Government having 
a charge of £69,900,000 to provide for 
should ask the House to give them 
something like £72,000,000 to defray 
that charge. Why, Sir, what would the 
House of Commons have said to such a 
proposal? They would have said you are 
wanting to tax the country a great deal 
more than is necessary to meet the ex- 
penditure which you tell us would be re- 
quired. But we honestly state the income 
of the country, and the monies we are 
about to receive, at less than we believe 
them likely to be. But if, to use a vulgar 
expression, we had ‘‘ sweated down”’ the 
surplus, and so had come here with a lame 
story that there was no surplus, it would 


in comparing the falling off of the imports | have saved us the trouble of repealing 
of the first two months of the present year | taxes, which, it appears to me, is a more 
with the corresponding months in 1860! laborious task than to lay them on. The 


the hon. Baronet compared this year with 
a year in which there was a remarkable 
increase of the imports in the first two 
months. But when I lock at the shipping 
Returns I do not see anything to give rise 
to alarm, or to justify the gloomy fore- 
bodings of hon. Members. ‘The shipping 
Returns for the first three months of 1861 
show an increase both of British and fo- 
reign tonnage as compared with 1860. 
The total tonnage entered and cleared 
outwards with cargoes in the first three 
months of 1861 is 4,299,027 tons as 
against 3,914,643 tons in the same time 
in 1860. The, British tonnage was 
2,533,511 tons for 1861, and 2,450,150 
tons for 1860. So that there is an 
increase this year both of all shipping 
freighted with cargoes in and out, and 
of British shipping in particular. These 
are reasons for not taking a gloomy view 
of the probable receipts from our various 
sources of revenue for the coming year. 
I do not deny that a flourishing state of 
trade is the general forerunner of a full 
Exchequer. I quite admit that it is fair 
not to take too sanguine a view of the 
probable yield of our various taxes if we 
see reason for supposing that our great 
branches of industry may be affected in- 
juriously. But all these considerations 





Government would do nothing of the kind, 
but honestly believing that the present 
taxes, if all renewed, would give a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, they have 
proposed a Budget on that foundation, 
embodying such a remission of taxation 
as they believe would, on the whole, be 
most beneficial to the country. Why, Sir, 
if we had come down to the House, and 
asked for a renewal of the tenpenny in- 
come tax, and to keep on the paper duty, 
and the tea and sugar duties, what would 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire have said? He would 
have said, ‘‘I cannot be a party to trust- 
ing a Government in which | have no 
great confidence with such a surplus.” 
He would have said what he did say 
when my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for India (Sir Charles Wood) 
proposed a Budget which showed some- 
thing like a million of surplus. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman say on 
that occasion? I will read his words. 
He said— 


“ The Government are in possession of a surplus 
revenue of a million. That is a surplus which 
no Government ought to ask the House to pro- 
vide over and above what is necessary to meet the 
expenditure of the country.” 


And what did that right hon. Gentleman 
[Second Night. 
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further say? That we ought to consider 
whether it was more for the advantage of 
the country that the excise duty on paper 
should be repealed, or that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be left in the 
possession of a surplus, for the discreet 
employment of which we had no security. 
When my right hon. Friend had a surplus 
of a million, what was the remission which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire said that he ought to 
make? The tea duty was then 2s. 1d. in 
the lb., the sugar duties were high; but 
the right hon. Gentleman thought that a 
portion of the surplus ought to be applied 
to the repeal of the tax which he described 
in terms most eloquent as a tax on know- 
ledge and a tax on trade—and against 
which, in fact, he adopted all the argu- 
ments that have been made use of in sup- 
port of the repeal. And observe that the 
Resolution of 1850, which the right hon. 
Gentleman and many of his friends sup- 
ported, was not an abstract Resolution, but 
a Resolution asking the House then to re- 
peal the paper duty, and make use of a 
surplus, which the Minister ought not to 
retain, for the purpose of abolishing an 
obnoxious tax. Well, then, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to assist us on this 
occasion, and to act in the same spirit in 
which he acted in 1850, for I can conceive 
no change of circumstances which would 
justify a change in his opinion. On the 
contrary, all the events which have since 
occurred have strengthened the case for 
the repeal of this tax, and have supplied 
no reasons for further delay. And were 
the Government to come down to the 
House and propose no remission? I think 
every hon. Member will candidly admit 
that we were bound to propose some 
remission of taxation —that we could 
not undertake to renew all the taxes. 
Well, supposing the Government offered 
a penny less in the income tax, that 
would have left that very surplus of a 
million which the right hon. Gentleman 
thought in 1850 was a sufficient justifica- 
tion for a repeal of the paper duty. Were 
we, then, to cast over the paper duty, to 
ignore all the past, to consider that the 
House of Commons was not in earnest 
when last year it agreed to the second 
reading of the Paper Duty Repeal Bill— 
not in earnest when it agreed to the third 
reading? Hon. Members tell us that 
though the House voted so, it did not care 
much whether the Bill was carried. But 
were the Government to take a vote of the 
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House of Commons in that light? Were 
the Government to assume that the deli. 
berate votes of the House of Commons 
were to be no guide to their councils? To 
whom, if not to the House of Commons, 
is the executive Government responsible, 
and above all in matters of finance? It 
would have been astonishing—it would 
have been impossible—if Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to propose any re- 
mission of duty that they should haye 
passed over this paper duty. I think if 
hon. Gentlemen place themselves in our 
position they must admit that this was the 
honourable, the consistent, the right course 
to pursue, and I believe it is the course 
that this House will approve and support. 

What are the arguments against the 
repeal of the paper duty? The hon, 
Baronet the Member for Stamford says, 
‘Do not repeal this duty, because, if you 
do, you cannot put it on again.” Why 
not put it on again? Because the hon. 
Baronet knows that the benefits of that re- 
mission would be so apparent in the coun- 
try—that the extension of manufacture, 
the increase in the employment of labour, 
and the beneficial influence upon the gene- 
ral commerce of the country produced by 
that repeal will be such that no Minister 
would think it consistent even with the 
interests of the public Revenue to put it 
on again. The hon. Baronet says, “If 
you take off the paper duty, you take off 
a permanent source of revenue.” But I 
must remind the hon. Baronet that the 
House of Commons declared by its vote 
that it was not to be a permanent source 
of revenue. That was the very pcint; 
and with the greatest respect for the hon. 
Baronet I cannot help thinking that if the 
Government had ignored the Resolution 
on the subject at which the representatives 
of the people arrived they would have 
been guilty of disrespect to this House, as 
well as forgetful of their constitutional 
functions. I must add that I feel astonish- 
ed that hon. Members opposite should sup- 
pose that we, in recommending the repeal 
of this tax last Session, did so with so 
little consideration that we must now 
admit ourselves to have been entirely in 
the wrong, and ought to deem it our duty 
to propose the remission of some other 
item of the taxation of the country. The 
hon. Member for Somersetshire (Sir William 
Miles) I may remind the House last year 
raised the question whether we were to 
impose an additional penny in the shape 
of income tax, or, in preference to repeal 
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the paper duty, and upon that question 
the House of Commons, by a majority of 
fifty-three, came to the deliberate con- 
clusion that it was more expedient that 
the latter impost should be abolished. 
When, moreover, my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward the Budget last Session, he stated 
that he intended to make a remission of 
indirect taxation to a certain amount, add- 
ing that he should recommend the aboli- 
tion of the paper duties as being the tax, 
the repeal of which would be likely to 
prove most beneficial to the public; but 
that, if the House of Commons preferred 
the reduction of the tea duties, he should 
be prepared to give due weight to that 
opinion. The House of Commons, how- 
ever, with all the circumstances of the 
case before them, and all the statements of 
my right hon. Friend fresh in their minds, 
did not prefer the reduction of the duty 
on tea; and the Government, therefore, 
having a surplus at their disposal, and 
being, as a consequence, bound by every 
Parliamentary usage to give a remission of 
taxation, could not, I contend, have acted 
otherwise than they have done in reference 
to this question. 

It has been said, indeed, that we ought 
to have had regard to the payment of debt 
in laying our financial proposals before 
you; that there are Exchequer bonds to 
be provided for, some of which will fall 
due in May, 1862. There are, however, 
no Exchequer bonds falling due this year, 
and I am not aware that it is the practice 
of Parliament to make, by taxing the 
country more than is necessary for the re- 
quirements of the current year, provision 
for charges which belong to a period which 
extends beyond it. I may further observe 
that the redemption of debt must be re- 
garded as having some reference to the 
amount of annual taxation which you 
wish the country to provide. You cannot, 
when that annual taxation is very con- 
siderable in amount, and when you absorb 
a large portion of the industry of the 
nation, come to Parliament with any de- 
gree of propriety and ask its sanction to 
a increase of taxation, in order that a 
certain amount of debt may be reduced. 
Such a course might, perhaps, be very 
fairly pursued when your expenditure as 
well as your taxation does not go beyond 
moderate bounds; but no Minister would 
like to add to £70,000,000 of taxes, levied 
for the purposes of current expenditure, 
fresh imposts, in order to redeem either a 
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portion of the National Debt or Exchequer 
bonds. Did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, I would ask, take that 
course? If I recollect rightly, in 1858, 
when he brought forward his last Budget, 
he had an expenditure of some £64,000,000 
to provide for—the whole taxation being 
some £63,000,000 or £64,000,000. Well, 
but he borrowed some £2,000,000 to pay 
off his Exchequer bonds—he did not like 
to ask Parliament to make a provision for 
their payment by adding to the current 
expenditure of the year even with that 
comparatively moderate income which he 
had to raise. The right hon. Gentleman 
borrowed money and carried on those Ex- 
chequer bonds; and not only did he do 
that, but at that time, I think, there was 
the War Sinking Fund, which made alto- 
gether an amount of something between 
three and four millions of money. Well, 
Sir, that being so, I say it is hardly fair 
or consistent for hon. Gentlemen to throw 
out vague allusions as to the necessity of 
taxing the country to redeem debt, seeing 
that they, when in office, with a far more 
moderate expenditure to meet, and there- 
fore a far smaller amount of annual tax- 
ation to ask for, thought proper to post- 
pone the payments of these Exchequer 
bonds. Sir, I must also remark that I 
always used to think that the repeal of an 
Excise duty on an article of home manu- 
facture was considered as really a Con- 
servative fiscal reform. I am astonished 
to find this simple and innocent question 
of the repeal of the Excise duty upon 
paper argued and resisted by those who 
sit on the benches opposite with all that 
kind of heat and spirit that belongs to a 
party debate. All the traditions of the 
Conservative party, so far as I can see, 
are opposed to the existence of Excise 
duties. Their cry has always been, “ Take 
off the Excise duties on your home manu- 
factures. Let your native industry de- 
velope itself. If you must impose duties 
levy them on foreign commodities.” Now, 
however, the tables seem to be quite 
turned, and, notwithstanding that the Earl 
of Derby and the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire—your leaders—have re- 
peatedly admitted the great evils connected 
with Excise duties, and the injurious effect 
which, in the case of the paper duty espe- 
cially, they have upon the progress of 
manufacture, you still seek to retain it, 
regardless of the deliberately expressed 
opinion of this House. Now, this, let me 
tell you, is not merely a commercial ques- 
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tion. It bears upon agriculture as well as 
upon manufacturing industry. The pro- 
ducts of agriculture enter largely into the 
manufacture of paper. Extend that ma- 
nufacture, and you will be giving in- 
creased value to a good deal of the refuse 
agricultural produce for which the British 
farmer now gets nothing, and which he fre- 
quently is obliged to destroy. This ques- 
tion of the repeal of the paper duty is a 
rural question. It has reference to the 
employment of labourers and the number 
of mills which may exist throughout the 
country. Are there, I would ask, no mills 
in Buckinghamshire, in Hertfordshire, and 
in other counties which have been closed 
owing to the operation of your Excise 
system? And have not the landlords, as 
a consequence, been in many instances 
deprived of that rent which they would 
otherwise have received? For my own 
part, I believe I am not overstating the 
ease when I say I look upon the re- 
peal of the paper duty as a question 
which affects the landed as much as the 
manufacturing interest. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. H. Baillie) it is 
true, told us the remission of the tax 
could benefit nobody but the proprietors of 
a few penny newspapers and the pub- 
lishers of cheap literature. Now, there is 
no place in which, as a general rule, 80 
much broad and enlightened truth is 
uttered with respect to the necessity of 
promoting the diffusion of knowledge as in 
this House, but in the present instance, 
when a proposal which is calculated to 
effect that object is made, penny news- 
papers and cheap literature are spoken of 
as if they were things too insignificant to 
be seriously regarded. I am, however, in 
a special degree surprised that the hon. 
Member for Inverness should, in speaking 
on this subject, express himself in the 
terms to which I have just adverted. He 
seems to be of opinion that it is not worth 
while to remit a tax which stands in the 
way of the diffusion of cheap literature; 
but these were not always his sentiments, 
as is proved by the fact that I had the 
honour of receiving his support when I 
moved the following Resolution :— 


“That, whereas all taxes which directly impede 
the diffusion of knowledge are highly injurious to 
the public interests, and are a most impolitic 
source of revenue, this House is of opinion that 
such financial arrangements ought to be made as 
would enable Parliament to repeal the Excise 
duty on paper.” 


Now, I am sorry to have to quote a Reso- 
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lution which I myself had the honour of 
proposing ; but hon. Gentlemen opposite 
so completely astonish me by the change 
of opinion which many of them seem to 
have undergone on this subject that J 
could not refrain from showing the Honse 
the nature of the sentiments which they 
not long ago professed to entertain. Ip 
moving my Resolution I took my stand 
almost exclusively upon the ground that 
the repeal of the paper duty would confera 
benefit upon the literature, and, above all, 
upon the cheap literature, of the country, 
and I had the honour of being supported 
by the vote of the hon. Member for Inver- 
ness. Yet, that hon. Gentleman now rises 
in his place and says he will not vote for 
the repeal of the paper duty because the 
only persons such a measure could benefit 
would be the proprietors of penny news- 
papers and the publishers of cheap litera- 
ture. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he had stated that 
if there were a bond fide surplus he would 
have no objection to see the paper duty 
repealed, but that the question stood upon 
a different footing when there was no sur- 
plus whatever. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s words were: there were only two 
modes by which the public would benefit 
by the repeal of the paper duty, and one 
of these modes was by cheap newspapers, 
and he objected to throwing away a tax to 
benefit so limited a class. However, as 
the hon. Gentleman’s views in the matter 
hinge upon the circumstance of there being 
a surplus or not, I am led to hope that, if 
a division should be taken on the relative 
claims of paper and tea to a remission of 
duty, I may calculate upon his vote in 
favour of the former. Now, Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) likewise complained. He stated 
that we omitted altogether from our cal- 
culations the interest of the particular 
class with which he is more immediately 
connected. I will not trouble the House 
with quotations, but I can assure the hon. 
Member that upon this subject the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, in a debate within my recollec- 
tion, gave some very good advice. He 
said there was nothing so dangerous as to 
make every question of the remission of 
taxation a question between town and 
country, and he added that it was giving 
an unfair complexion to the general ob- 
jects of the Conservative party to suppose 
that they were actuated by no other de- 
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sire than to repeal those taxes that pressed 
upon the interests with which they were 
connected. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave good advice, for I am willing to 
believe that in this House, in the main, 
we really do desire to favour those mea- 
sures of finance that on the whole will be 
beneficial to the general interests of the 
country. At all events, though the hon. 
Member for Norfolk has thought fit to 
charge this side of the House, I shall not 
be a party to charge the other side, with 
being entirely actuated by such narrow 
and selfish views, and the more especially 
seeing how repeatedly I have received very 
great support from that side of the House 
in my efforts to effect the repeal of this 
tax upon paper. Sir, I believe that, with | 
regard to the Chinese indemnity, nothing 
can be said that ought to shake the opi- 
nion of this House in the proposal which 
the Government upon their responsibility 
have made. It would be an expression 
of total want of confidence in your di- 
plomatists who have given the advice. 
With regard to the charge for China, my 
belief is that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
ample provision for all that he can be 
called upon to pay in all human pro- 
bability during the present financial year. 
That is all he is called upon to do, unless 
you propose to make prospective Budgets, 
which is a very bad principle. It is diffi- 
cult enough to estimate what is going to 
happen during the year in which you are 
legislating. ‘If, however, you are to make 
prospective Budgets, you increase that diffi- 
culty. Such has never been the practice 
of Parliament, and it is contrary to all 
our usages te do more than to provide for 
the charges of the present financial year. 
Each year stands separate from the others, 
and if you take another year you must 
bring into account not only those remis- 
sions, but the probable diminution of calls 
on the Exchequer, whether from a re- 
duction in expenditure or from any other 
cause. I decline to enter into the con- 
sideration of prospective Budgets; but I 
do say that it is wrong to argue that the 
repeal of an Excise duty entails a perma- 
nent loss to the full amount which the 
duty yields to the Exchequer. All ex- 
perience shows that the contrary is the 
fact. In no one case in which you have 
repealed an Excise duty upon a manu- 
facture have you in the following year 
lost the full amount that that tax yielded. 
And it is obvious it cannot be so, because 
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if you allow a manufacture to extend it- 
self to its natural dimensions, why it 
must bring into employment a great deal 
of labour, it must circulate capital in 
trade, it must increase your commerce in 
various ways, and in this way it must re- 
coup a part of the revenue that might 
otherwise appear to be lost by the repeal 
of the tax. Under all these considera- 
tions, and having no practical Amendment 
before the House, I do ask hon. Members 
to allow us to go into Committee and to 
proceed with these Resolutions. They 
have been well considered. The scheme 
is one to be taken as a whole, embracing 
no doubt imposition and remission; but I 
believe, viewing it as a whole, that it is a 
proper and an adequate mode of providing 
for the financial necessities of the year, 
and for giving remission in that direction 
which will be most beneficial to the in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. BALL said, that when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer introduced his Budget he felt, in 
common with the whole country, great 
surprise that, instead of having to appear 
with lamentations over a deficiency, the 
right hon. Gentleman could present him- 
self before them with a congrr*..jatory 
speech on the flourishing state of the Re- 
venue, and with propositions to dispose of 
a surplus. He participated in the fears of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Horsham 
(Mr. 8S. FitzGerald) that the anticipations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
far too sanguine. He remembered no 
period in the history of the country when 
a bad harvest had not caused great depres- 
sion in the trade of the country, and ma- 
terially affected Excise duties and revenue 
derived from the Customs. A deficient 
harvest cast a gloom on the prospects of 
the future, and he did not know why this 
year should be an exception to the rule. 
He did not say we should have another 
bad harvest—he hoped that Providence 
would improve the fertility of the land; 
but, taking the present aspect of the sea- 
son, it would be a bold assertion to say 
that we should have an abundant harvest 
in August. The speculations of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Milner Gib- 
son) with respect to the Revenue were not 
founded, he thought, on a sound basis. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that a de- 
ficiency in the revenue from Customs and 
Excise in the first two months of the pre- 
sent year was no proof that in the months 
to come there would be any deficiency, 
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but the right hon. Gentleman contradicted 
his own argument by saying that, as the 
third month this year was more productive 
than the third month last year, it was a 
fair inference that there would be no defi- 
ciency. The right hon. Gentleman next 
pointed to the shipping interest, and said 
that, at least, was not in a state of ruin, it 
was most prosperous. But the fact did not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion drawn 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The full em- 
ployment of our shipping was not neces- 
sarily an evidence of national prosperity. 
On the contrary, he (Mr. Ball) drew a total- 
ly opposite inference from the fact of this 
activity. Our shipping had been found 
hardly sufficient for bringing to us corn 
from foreign countries. He did not think 
it a proof of national prosperity that our 
shipping had to travel all over the globe 
to procure us food. He rather regarded it 
as a sign of sadness, depression, and of 
want in this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman further said that the traditions 
of conservatism were opposed to Excise 
duties. The right hon. Gentleman was 
probably recalling the earlier years of his 
political life, when conservatism had no 
stronger advocate, no more ardent admirer, 
and no one more eager to advance its great 
principles. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked why should not the duty on paper 
be taken off? That, no doubt, was the 
great defect of the Budget. He (Mr. Ball) 
disputed the affluent prospects and the bril- 
liant anticipations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but even if they were admitted, 
he contended that in giving a remission of 
taxation it ought not to be a remission of 
the tax on paper. The Excise duty on 
paper was 13d. per lb. The Customs’ duty 
was 2}d. per lb., thus giving the home 
manufacturer an advantage. But France 
could get rags 50 or 60 per cent cheaper 
than the British manufacturer, and, there- 
fore, the extra 1d. per lb. on foreign paper 
only placed the British paper-maker on an 
equality, and enabled the foreign paper- 
maker to compete with him—often suc- 
cessfully—in the market of this country. 
The foreigner took care to put a duty of 30 
per cent on rags, and, by preventing the 
importation, to retain the advantage of a 
cheaper supply of the raw material. When, 
therefore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reduced the import duty on paper he ought 
to have considered the interests of his 
countrymen, and to have insisted in return 
on the remission of the French duty on 
rags. It had been suid that the paper- 
Mr. Ball 
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makers were generally favourable to the 
repeal of the duty; but when the question 
was before them last year he learnt, from 
inquiries which he made, that the trade 
was decidedly opposed to it. The manufac. 
turers had told him that the repeal of the 
duty would be materially hurtful to them; 
nay, that if it were remitted the Irish 
paper manufacture would be swept away, 
He could not find the general approval of 
the Budget which had been referred to, 
The friends of the right hon. Gentleman 
rather apologized for the repeal of the 
paper duty as a measure which he could 
not avoid than defended it as just and 
prudent. They said, pressure was laid 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, which he 
could not resist; his tenure of office and 
the stability of the Government depended 
on his yielding to the wishes of a certain 
party in the House. But that was not the 
reason advanced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for its repeal. If the right hon, 
Gentleman thought himself justified in re- 
mitting any portion of the Revenue there 
were other items which had stronger claims 
for remission than the paper duty. No one 
could doubt that the poorer classes of the 
community would derive far greater benefit 
from the reduction of the duty on tea and 
sugar than on that of paper. Again, the 
additional penny of income tax which the 
right hon. Gentleman retained in order to 
remit the paper duty took more money out 
of the pocket of a man among the lower 
and the middle class than he spent in 
paper in the course of the year. There 
was no article of general use in this coun- 
try which was so burdened as malt, and 
none which was better entitled to relief 
from duty. Its consumption had been 
checked by the excessive taxation imposed 
upon it, and it had remained without in- 
crease for many years, notwithstanding the 
growth of the population. A reduction of 
the duty on malt, he was satisfied, would 
produce such an increase of consumption 
that the Revenue would not suffer in the 
least. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had resisted all arguments for the repeal 
of the malt duty, notwithstanding the 
social considerations bound up in the 
question and the broad fact which stared 
him in the face, that if the duty were 
abolished the poor would then get a pure 
and wholesome beverage in place of the 
deleterious drink they now consumed. 
Take, again, the article of barley. Barley 
was one of the main sources whence the 
farmer was enabled to pay his taxes, his 
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tithe, wages, &c. He was obliged to 
grow barley, but he was denied the privi- 
lege of using it in his own consumption 
in the manner most profitable. The farmer 
was obliged to rear a large quantity of cat- 
tle, which were at once a source of revenue 
to him, and tended to restore the fertility of 
the land. The policy of the Government, it 
might be supposed, would be to assist the 
farmer. ‘‘ No,’’ said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The farmer asked for the 
drawback upon the barley consumed by his 
own animals. ‘‘ No,” said the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Cattle were better fed 
on malt when ground than on barley, and 
the farmer wished to be enabled to feed 
his cattle on malt, by doing which he 
would confer a benefit on himself and 
also on the public by being enabled to 
supply the public with meat at a cheaper 
rate. Again the Chancellor refused. 
What would Lancashire and Yorkshire 
say if they were treated in such a manner? 
The quiet and pacific character of the 
agricultural population, and their hatred 
of all tumult, made them subject to a 
wrong which more noisy claimants would 
speedily get rid of. To show how injuri- 
ously this restriction operated upon the 
farmer, he might state that Mr. Hudson, 
one of our first scientific and experimental 
agriculturists, had tested the quality of 
meat fed on malt ground and barley ground, 
and the result was that, compared with 
the ordinary method of feeding, every 
animal produced from the malt ground 
fetched more than £2 per head additional 
profit. The stock thus raised was of such 
excellent quality that it went to the Royal 
table. For these reasons the House ought 
to pause before passing the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Budget. It had been stated 
that our importations of foreign corn 
within a short period amounted to the 
large sum of £36,000,000. He did not 
wish to go into the question of free trade, 
but it was to be regretted that the country 
had not been sensible enough to impose 
a small duty on the importation of corn. 
We might thus have obtained a consi- 
derable addition to the Revenue without 
any loss accruing to the public inaemuch 
as this duty would have been born by 
the foreigner, and then no opposition 
could have been offered to the aboli- 
tion of the paper and other objectionable 
taxes. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding had argued that no benefit would 
accrue to agriculturists by a remission of 
the malt tax, “because it is the public, 
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and not the farmer, that pays it.” Such 
had been the hon. Member’s argument. 
But did it not injure a manufacturer to 
tax his production? The same argument 
would apply to a tax upon cloth, carpets, 
cotton, or any other manufactured article. 
Place a tax upon any of these and an im- 
mense revenue would result. Why should 
it not be done, if the argument of the hon. 
Member—that the public and not the pro- 
ducer paid the tax, and, therefore, it was 
not objectionable—was correct? A great 
deal had been said about the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for whom no one 
had a greater respect than he (Mr. Ball), 
notwithstanding the cold shoulder the 
right hon. Gentleman invariably presented 
to agriculturists and their interests. But 
in that remarkable scene, called the court- 
ship scene, there had been a something 
wanting which would have made it per- 
fect. The manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had represented that 
scene, the vivid description he had given, 
showed that he was not a simple amateur, 
but a perfect master of courtship. But 
one other attribute of courtship than those 
the right hon. Gentleman had given was 
wanting to make the description perfect— 
the right hon. Gentleman should have ex- 
hibited a little more capriciousness; but 
he had tried one party only. Why had he 
not come to the only solid class—the agri- 
culturists? He would have found them 
perhaps not quite so rampant, perhaps not 
so boisterous; but he would have found 
them far more sedate, much more faith- 
ful, and that they never made their fidelity 
to him the consequence of granting one 
point, and only one point, in all his 
amours. But they unfortunately had 
been the class most despised, least esteem- 
ed, and ever disregarded by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mer. MARSH said, he believed that the 
question before the House was whether 
they should abolish the paper duty or make 
a reduction of 3d.in the pound in the 
duty on tea, and he should confine himself 
to examining which would be the most 
beneficial financial arrangement for the 
British consumer. For his part he did 
not think there was any great virtue in 
tea; for he knew that many of our coun- 
trywomen, from the washerwoman up to 
the fine lady, took far more tea than was 
good for their constitutions. It was cer- 
tainly not nutritious, and it had the re- 
putation of making people nervous and 
even scurrilous. Nor did he think that 
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much pecuniary benefit would be derived 
by the poor man from the reduction of the 
duty on tea. Now, he had calculated the 
effect of a reduction of 3d. a pound on the 
tea duty. In the colony where he had re- 
sided, a great deal of tea was drank. The 
allowance for each man was four ounces a 
week, and in the case of a married man he 
and his wife generally made that enough 
for the two. With that was allowed two 
pounds of sugar. The same allowances in 
this country would cost about 2s. per week, 
and, consequently, could only be afforded 
by a well-to-do mechanic. All that it was 
proposed, then, to save to the poor man in 
the cost of his tea would be 3d. out of 2s. 
And what was $d. per week even to a poor 
man. It would scarcely pay for half a pint 
of that small beer which was commonly 
called swipes, and of which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had facilitated the sale 
this evening. But as a common labourer 
could not be supposed to spend twice his 
rent in tea and sugar, it must be assumed 
that it was only persons very much above 
that position who would be benefited even 
to that extent. He must be a very well- 
to-do mechanic who could spend 2s, a week 
in tea and sugar, and so be in a position 
to gain even 3d. a week by a reduction of 
3d., or 14d. by a reduction of 5d. Now, 
let them consider what he would gain by 
the remission of the paper duty. ‘Lhey 
had heard lately how strongly a large class 
of working men had pleaded for one hour 
of the day reduction of their work on the 
ground that they wanted to improve their 
minds, and they had also heard, on very 
good authority that the working people in 
the north were much addicted to litera- 
ture. Now, as to the cheapest kind of 
literature, as issued by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, it was 
stated that one-third of the price of books 
went to pay the tax, and only two-thirds 
for the cost of the books. That might be 
an exaggeration. But at all events they 
had been assured on excellent authority 
that it could not be less than 20 per cent, 
or one-fifth. Now, supposing that a work- 
ing man spent 15d. a month in literature, 
which was only about one-half the cost of 
a penny paper (and he had seen reading 
rooms very well stored, to which working 
men were admitted for one penny a day), 
his gain in money by the remission of the 
paper tax would be more than in the case 
of a reduction in the duty on tea. The 
poor bought all commodities in very small 
quantities, which were usually wrapped 
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up in paper. A grocer, who kept a small 
shop in which he could hardly turn round 
had told him that the paper duty cost 
him £50 a year. They surely knew 
enough of political economy to be well 
satisfied that the consumer must get the 
benefit in the end, though, perhaps, he 
might not at the first start. Again, the 
hon. Member for Huntingdon had said 
that a reduction of the tea duty would 
increase the trade with China. But the 
fact was our imports from China far ex- 
ceeded our exports to that country, and 
anything that tended to increase the im- 
port of tea would only aggravate the dis- 
crepancy. It was said that the object in 
every remission of taxation was to do the 
most good to the taxpayer. But the re- 
mission which would do most good to the 
taxpayer was that which would be least 
felt by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and by which at the same time the con- 
sumer would gain most. For every shil- 
ling paid into the Treasury by means of an 
Excise duty the taxpayer was put to a cost 
of from 1s. 5d to 1s. 6d., to say nothing of 
what was lost by a sort of dead robbery by 
altogether preventing people using some ar- 
ticles. Paper was used in Japan for a va- 
riety of purposes to which it could not be 
applied in this country, owing to the paper 
duty; and, if paper were free from duty, 
it would be applied to purposes not even 
thought of now. In all the cases where 
Excise duties had been taken off it had 
been found that the benefit was much 
more than commensurate with the amount 
of relief. The first he should mention 
was not apparently the most favourable 
to his argument, though he thought he 
could show that it really was favourable 
When the duty was taken off leather it 
was said that boots were no cheaper, and 
indeed, considering that the duty was only 
3d. per pound, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that this would at once make much 
difference in the price of a pair of pumps 
weighing a few ounces, or of a pair of 
Hoby’s boots, the price of which was two 
guineas. But since the removal of the 
duty, the trade had increased beyond con- 
ception. A ploughman who then had to 
pay 18s. for a pair of shoes could now 
get a better pair of boots for 10s., 
and if any hon. Member could recollect 
what he paid for boots thirty-five years 


ago, and could only look on a puair of 


those boots if they were in exist- 
ence, he would be astonished at the differ- 
ence between them and what he now got 
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at a much cheaper rate. The next article 
was printed calico, which once was so dear 
and costly. Pope spoke of 
“Charming Chintz and Brussels lace ” 

as being the costly decorations of his Be- 
lindas and Atossas; but now the chintz at 
least could: be worn by women in every 
class of society not ‘only in this country 
but of savage nations. As to glass, every- 
body was convinced of the great advantage 
derived by the public from the remission 
of the duty on that article. Every one re- 
membered the looking-glasses that set our 
faces awry and made the trees before our 
windows dance up and down. There were 
in those days no orchid houses, such as 
are now common all over the country, and 
no large plate-glass fronts in the shops, of 
which the Americans said it took two men 
to look into them at once. A new art of 
painting on glass had sprung up, which 
before the remission was only practised in 
Bohemia. He could not say that we were 
much better off for soap than before the 
duty was taken off that commodity, but 
that was on account of the dearness of 
tallow, the principal ingredient, which had 
risen from 35s. to 55s. the ewt. No doubt 
if the duty had not been remitted, the 
price of soap, ruled by that of tallow, must 
have risen. As to bricks it would be diffi- 
eult to tell what had been the effect in 
price of the abolition of the duty, but at all 
events they could now make a brick of the 
size and shape they liked, and were not 
limited to what was called ‘‘a Parliament 
brick.” It was always a much greater 
advantage to take off a tax entirely than 
merely to reduce it—as the entire remis- 
sion got rid of the whole expense of col- 
lection, whereas the reduction did not even 
diminish the expense of collection. When 
the stamp duty on newspapers was 4d. the 
price of the papers was 7d.; and some of 
the journals used to state it thus :— 
“Price of the paper, 3d.; taxes on know 

ledge, 4d.” When the stamp duty was 
reduced to 1d. the papers still kept their 
price up to 5d., and one would have in- 
ferred, according to Cocker, that when the 
ld. was taken off the price of a paper 
would be 4d. But what was the real 
consequence? Why, the moment the duty 
was wholly removed a cloud of penny 
papers started into existence all over the 
country. An hon. Member had talked of 
the politics of the early days of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He was pre- 
pared to vindicate the political career of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer from the 
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first. Thirty years ago, in the debates 
in a society at Oxford he had admired the 
eloquence and wisdom of that right hon. 
Gentleman ; and though, perhaps, for a 
time, the pupil might have been more 
advanced than his master in the course 
of Liberalism, he could testify to the 
straightforward constancy of the right 
hon. Gentleman throughout his career, 
and that his eloquent voice had been al- 
ways raised in the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

Mr. FARRER said, he was desirous of 
making a few observations upon a portion 
of the Budget which he could not but con- 
sider both inexpedient and unwise. At 
the same time he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he had no desire to throw 
impediments in the way of the noble Lord 
opposite in carrying on the Government, 
because he felt bound to admit that, while 
they had not had the opportunity of intro- 
ducing many sound or useful measures of 
their own, they might at least claim credit 
for having indirectly assisted his side of 
the House in rejecting some that were ob- 
jectionable. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, in a 
jocose and agreeable manner, had said that 
he really believed that there was greater 
embarrassment in repealing taxes than in 
putting them on, and had also expressed 
his regret and astonishment that there was 
no practical Amendment before the House. 
He might venture to suggest a very simple 
Amendment—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be content to retain for the 
present the duties on paper, the remission 
of which would only benefit a small class 
of the community, and attend to the wants 
and wishes of a much more numerous 
class which would be largely benefited by 
the reduction of the war dutics on tea. 
The right hon. Gentleman made an allu- 
sion to the fact that the repeal of the paper 
duty had been supported on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House in 1853. Upon 
that he would only say that on that occa- 
sion he himself had voted against the re- 
peal of the paper duty, although, in doing 
so he did not vote with his own party. 
He had not done that from a wish to keep 
on an objectionable Excise duty, but be- 
cause he felt that the time had not arrived 
when the tax could be removed with safety 
to the country. He really thought that 
they were placed in a most awkward and 
difficult position. The right hon. Gentlé- 
man led them to believe that he was giving 
them something, but was that really the 
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case? It was said by some that there was 
really no surplus at all, and if that were 
so, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
clearly treating them to no relief, and 
even if there was any surplus it was occa- 
sioned by the right hon. Gentleman reim- 
posing the war taxes upon income and 
upon tea and sugar. He first of all, by 
an arbitrary proceeding, took from them 
9d. in the pound upon income, and then 
asked them to be pacified with a penny. 
The right hon. Gentleman was very much 
in the position of the high-bred, generous 
highwayman of old time, who having 
robbed his victim of all his property, said, 
‘‘In consideration of the inclemency of 
the weather, I will give you back your 
great-coat.”” When he (Mr. Farrer) went 
among his constituents he was afraid of 
being asked, ‘‘ Why have you indirectly 
supported, by not expressing your opinion 
against it, a Budget which appears to us 
to be so very injurious and inconsistent ?”” 
And how was he to give a satisfactory 
-reply? Washe to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman, annoyed at the manner in 
which a large sum was forced on his ac- 
ceptance last year by the other House of 
Parliament, was determined to insist at all 
hazards on the fulfilment of his desires and 
wishes? Or was he to say that there 
was another reason ; that, appreciating the 
talents and honest good sense of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, (Mr. Bright) the 
repeal of the paper duty was a step towards 
rewarding his merits by promoting him 
to a sort of dictatorship in that House ? 
He did not see how either of those re- 
plies was likely to be satisfactory, though 
he did think it would be satisfactory if he 
said that he would do his utmost to reduce 
taxation, and that he admitted that it 
would be proper to remove the paper duty 
if circumstances should permit them to do 
so. He honestly, sincerely, and heartily, 
believed that there was no comparison in 
the advantage of taking off the duty upon 
paper and those upon tea and sugar. He 
did not attach much weight to the ob- 
jection urged, that the consumption of tea 
made people nervous; and he would much 
rather run the risk of permitting the 
poorer classes to lose their nerves over 
their tea than enable himself and those 
who could afford it to indulge their tastes 
and propensities in foreign wines. fe 
wished it to be understood, therefore, that 
should a Motion be made to retain the 
paper duty until a more fitting time, and 
that the tea and sugar duties instead 
Mr. Farrer 
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should be repealed, he should feel it to be 
his duty to support that Motion. At the 
same time he did not see the least reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should not bow to 
the real feeling of the country and of the 
House, and take back his Budget and en. 
deavour to amend it by consulting the 
general interests of the nation, for by 
those means the Government would main. 
tain the character for honesty and integri 
of purpose to which, as individuals, he be- 
lieved they were well entitled. 

Mr. BEACH said, the House having 
been prepared to hear of a declared de- 
ficiency had been delighted with the an- 
nouncement of a surplus, but he believed 
that the more the matter was examined, 
the more clear it would become that there 
was not a real, substantial, and legitimate 
surplus. The deficiency of the past year 
was £2,500,000, this had been partly made 
up by taking £1,450,000 from the balances 
in the Exchequer, and by adding £432,000 
to the unfunded debt of the country—a 
plan which the late Sir Robert Peel desig- 
nated as a miserable device—that of en- 
deavouring to meet by temporary resources 
the emergencies of the country. Had it 
not been for the course taken by the 
House of Lords, which was so much repro- 
bated by the right hon. Gentleman, there 
would have been a deficiency, of nearly 
£4,000,000. <A very great reduction was 
made in the Customs’ duties last year, 
and the House had been told that, as far 
as the importation of foreign wine was 
concerned, the experiment had been to 
some extent successful, and that there was 
a probability of the taste for French wine 
being revived again in this country ; but 
were there not strong grounds for believing 
that in former days, when French wine 
was consumed in England, the climate of 
this country was far different from its pre- 
sent condition? It would be generally 
admitted that the proper subjects of taxa- 
tion were, not the necessaries of life, but 
those articles of which every man could 
regulate his consumption according to the 
pecuniary means he possessed. It was 
said that the arrangements of the English 
tariff were made in a liberal spirit, in 
the hope that they would be met in 
corresponding spirit by other countries. 
Where shall we meet with this reciproci- 
ty? Shall we find it in the liberal and en- 
lightened policy which dictated the Morill 
Tariff or in the French Treaty? Was the 
liberality of foreign countries to be found 
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in the duty recently imposed by the 
Southern States of America on the raw 
material of one of our most important 
manufactures? The truth was that they 
would not find other countries carrying 
out the generous and liberal policy which 
they had inaugurated, and he thought that 
in the present aspect of affairs in Europe 
it was scarcely prudent to remove a per- 
manent tax, and especially one that pressed 
so lightly upon the general community as 
the paper duty. They knew full well that 
todo so a penny of income tax must be 
placed in perpetuity upon the country. 
If the finances would bear any repeal of 
taxation, he thought that the hop duty 


should be repealed, and for this reason: 


hops were an article of no exchangeable 
value; if the supply were in excess of the 
consumption there was no market for the re- 
mainder of the crop; or that there should 
be a remission cf some of the heavy imposts 
upon malt, which would be recognized as 
a boon not only by those interested in the 
growth of barley, but by the labouring 
people of this country, and he believed 
that an increased consumption would, to 
some extent, repay to the Exchequer the 
indulgence granted. The articles, how- 
ever, to which he had referred were grown 
in this country, and, therefore, they were 
not likely to be so favourably considered 
as if they were produced upon the banks 
of the Seine or the Garonne. His opinion 
was that, whilst affairs were in a such a 
threatening condition throughout the world 
it was necessary to pause before they swept 
away an amount of taxation which could 
not be restored. That was the real ques- 
tion at issue, and in his opinion it would 
be better to repeal some duty which could 
be easily reimposed if the emergencies of 
the country should require it. It was not 
right to trust to fortune to supply the Ex- 
chequer, but rather to rely on prudence 
and foresight. 
“ Nullum numen abest, si sit, Prudentia; nos te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam ecloque locamus.” 
In short he thought that the course pro- 
posed to be pursued with regard to the 
finance of the coming year was neither 
wise, just, nor prudent. 

Mr. DUTTON said, he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial 
statement was more favourable than they 
had a right to expect, taking into account 
the fact that the year just concluded was 
one of unexampled depression, that the 
shipping interest had lately suffered more 
than at any period during the last half 
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century. Under all the circumstances the 
right hon. Gentleman had hardly any other 
course open to him than to propose the re- 
peal of the paper duty. If, however, the 
remission of any other tax had been prefer- 
able, it would have been the remission of 
part of the duty on malt. Such a remis- 
sion would be one of great value to the 
agricultural interest, as it would enable 
them to feed stock upon much easier terms 
than was at present the case. It had been 
said that he was a great friend to the 
world who made two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before; but a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would merit an equal— 
if not a higher—degree of praise, who 
should afford to the agriculturist the 
means of increasing the quantity of stock 
which he could keep on his farm. Still 
it would, in his opinion, be better for the 
House to pass the Budget as a whole, and 
trust to the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
pressed intentions in respect to a large re- 
duction of the public expenditure. He 
hoped that the House would not be dis- 
appointed in the expectations to which that 
statement had given rise. 

Viscount INGESTRE remarked that 
the middle class among his constituents 
would prefer a further reduction of the in- 
come tax to the repeal of the paper duty. 
while the poorer class would rather have 
a remission of the war taxation on tea 
and sugar. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
taunted them on that side of the House 
with the fact that there was no substar- 
tive Motion before the House, but he 
would reply that they were rather in- 
debted to him for informing them that 
there was really a surplus, and that he 
was confident that they should get the 
mouey from China. If, however, there 
were a surplus, and perhaps after the de- 
claration of the right hon. Gentleman they 
were bound to believe that there was one, 
they would, in his opinion, do better to 
apply it to the reduction of taxes, than 
raising again that question, the discussion 
of which had caused so much sensation 
last year. By reducing the taxes on tea 
and sugar they would prove themselves to 
be much better friends of the working 
clusses than the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham and other Gentlemen who ad- 
vocated an extension of the frarchise and 
many other high-sounding but illusory 
changes, while they neglected the oppor- 
tunity of conferring solid and substantial 
benefits on the mass of the people. ‘The 
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rejection of that rash and improvident 
Budget would not only be advantageous 
to the financial position of the country, 
but would enable the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government to get rid of the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
other most democratic and refractory mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. If it were proposed 
that instead of the repeal of the paper 
duty another penny should be taken off 
the income tax, or that there should be a 
remission of tea and sugar duties he should 
give such a proposition his hearty sup- 
ort. 
" Mr. PEASE said, he would not waste the 
time of the House by wading through a mass 
of figures, but would express his conviction 
that the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was sound, true, and honest, and 
that it showed the real state of the country 
with regard to its finances for the year 
under consideration, and contained just 
propositions for the current year, to which 
he hoped the House would assent. The 
tone of the debate had turned upon the 
question whether or not the paper duty 
should be repealed, and it had occasioned 
him much surprise to observe the manner 
in which the debate had been conducted. 
It had been a matter of surprise to him to 
see the trifling manner in which the fact, 
that “knowledge is power,’ had been 
treated. He entertained the opinion that, 
if they educated and instructed intelligent 
men in a,proper direction, they would 
enable them and their industry to compete 
with the world, for knowledge lay at the 
true foundation of production and wealth ; 
and to forward that end no tax could be so 
well repealed as the duty on paper. It 
was a duty which interfered with the edu- 
cation of the people. The time had passed 
for discussing that question, for the House 
of Commons and its Committees had found 
again and again that the tax interfered 
with the education of the people, and that 
it ought to be entirely abolished at the 
earliest possible period. Under such and 
other suitable circumstances our artizans 
ought to be able, and would be able, to 
compete with the whole world. But so 
long as our enormous expenditure con- 
tinued, which must necessarily be accom- 
panied with increased taxation and conse- 
quent depression of our industrial and 
trading interests, so long would our powers 
of competition with other nations be im- 
paired. If these premises were true, it 
tollowed that our past course had been 
prejudicial to those interests. It had been 
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the fashion to “ pooh, pooh” remonstrances 
for the reduction of our expenses, but he 
apprehended that the time had arrived 
when the expenditure of the country would 
be carefully watched, which was as neces. 
sary for the welfare of the nation as of the 
individual, and he hoped the finances of 
the country would be so conducted that 
upon an emergency there would be a 
surplus fund to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could resort. Some hon. 
Members had thought that a remission of 
the tea and sugar duties would have been 
preferable to the repeal of the paper duty. 
Had they considered whether, in the pre- 
sent disturbed state of China, that country 
could furnish us with such large supplies 
of tea that its price would be so lowered as 
to enable persons to take advantage of any 
reduction in the duty? It had been said 
that the working classes preferred to have 
the duty taken off tea than off paper; but 
he would mention a fact within his own 
knowledge upon this point. While in the 
North of England a short time since he 
had entered into a discussion with some 
working men on the subject. He said to 
them, “ Well, if you were in the House 
you would, I suppose, become Conser- 
vatives, and have the duties off tea and 
sugar instead of paper.” They replied, 
“No, Sir; if you give us knowledge and 
intelligence, we'll soon find the means to 
get the slops” That, he believed, was the 
true feeling of an Englishman. If they 
gave the people temperance and know- 
ledge, it would increase a hundred-fold 
their powers of production and competi- 
tion. The House believed the Budget to 
be a safe one, and in that view he (Mr. 
Pease) concurred. He believed the time 
had come, without reference to the course 
taken by the other House of Parliament, 
to repeal the paper duty; and considering 
all the arguments which had been brought 
forward on the subject, the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had his hearty 
support. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that he was re- 
luctant to take any exception to the finan- 
cial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He declined to enter into 
the question as to whether there would 
or would not be a surplus. He would 
Jeave the responsibility of that with the 
Government. Assuming, however, that 
there was a surplus, it was a question 
for the House to decide how to appro- 
priate that surplus, and in considering that 
question they must look at the general 
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taxation of the country. A distinction 
must be drawn between ordinary and ex- 
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traordinary taxation. Ordinary taxation 
he considered to be taxes which had existed 
for a long time and had been the acknow- 
ledged ‘sources of revenue; while extra- 
ordinary taxes were those which were im- 
posed to meet extraordinary exigencies of 
the country. In the first class he could 
not but place the paper duties; in the 
second were the income tax and increased 
duties upon tea and sugar. It was, in his 
opinion, only just that the extraordinary 
taxes should be first removed. He had 
always been an advocate of the repeal of 
the paper duty, but he desired that to take 
place only when there was a surplus from 
the ordinary taxes of the country. There 
was one part of the Budget which had been 
but little commented upon, but upon which 
he wished to make one remark—upon what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer called the 
minor taxes, but which the commercial 
community called the most vexatious, an- 
noying taxes that could be devised. It 
was impossible to conceive the amount of 
annoyance that had arisen from the penny 
taxes upon imports, As an instance he 
might mention that he hel received from a 
constituent of his a large paper of eighteen | 





man was obliged to make to the Custom 
House every week, to his very great in- 
convenience. He agreed with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that it was 
his duty to act impartially between direct 
and indirect taxation ; but in discharging 
that duty he ought to levy those taxes 
which were least sensibly felt by the people 
of this country. ; 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he confessed 
that he had listened to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and regret. It was impossible 
not to admire the marvellous dexterity with 
which he had converted a palpable deficit 
into an imaginary surplus, or the brilliant 
language in which he had depicted the 
advantages of drinking cheap sour clarets, 
and of carrying out still further that 
cherished object of his soul, the impositicn 
of a penny or a halfpenny stamp on every 
conceivable document connected with trade. 
On the other hand, he could not but regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman should have 
determined to retain the war duties on tea 
and sugar, the necessaries of the poor, 
while at the same time he asked that 
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income tax on their constituents, in order 
to enable him to propitiate the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham by repealing the paper 
duty. The duty on paper was easily col- 
lected. It increased in value every year, 
and, looking to the unsettled aspect of 
foreign affairs and our own rising embar- 
rassments at home, it did seem a reckless 
proceeding to throw away a flourishing 
branch of permanent revenue, almost un- 
felt by the public, and to replace it by 
imposing an additional penny of the odious 
and oppressive income tax. For his own 
part, he should not dare to present himself 
before his constituents if he were to vote to 
make them pay an additional penny of in- 
come tax for the mere purpose of enabling 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ride 
his paper hobby-horse. The borough which 
he had the honour to represent was mainly 
dependent upon the industry and business- 
like habits of the middle and industrial 
classes, and the income tax and war duties 
on tea and sugar pressed with the utmost 
severity upon them. Thoughtful and pru- 
dent men in the City of London and other 
great commercial emporiums felt a growing 
distrust of a financial Minister who was 
constantly resorting to fanciful expedients 
for raising money—one year by ealling in 
sources of revenue before they fell due, the 
next year by carrying to the credit of the 
current year five quarters of the income tax, 
and then, blending parsimony with reckless 
extravagance, diminishing by £50,000 the 
moderate provision granted by the State to 
the Bank of England for the manegement 
of public debt. He was constrained to say 
that he participated in the feeling of appre- 
hension which prevailed out of doors at the 
unstable character which our financial sys- 
tem had assumed under the handling of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he gave his 
cordial adhesion to the sound fiscal prin- 
ciples which were enunciated by the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) 
in his masterly speech on Monday last. 
Mr. BAZLEY szid, he could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Horsfall) that the House was bound to 
remit the extraordinary rather than the 
ordinary sources of revenue. Its duty 
was to raise an equitable amount from 
each respective portion of the community. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
Budget framed with singular happiness 
and sagacity, had continued to do justice 
to all classes. The remission of a penny 
in the income tax was a relief to the 
wealthy classes, including capitalists and 
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landed proprietors, and the repeal of the 
duty on paper would be of great benefit 
to the industrious classes of the country. 
The Members of that House did not pay 
the paper tax, but the great industrial 
classes of the country paid it, and by re- 
lieving them from that burden the right 
hon. Gentleman was best consulting the 
interests of the nation. His constituents 
had held an important public meeting in 
favour of the Budget, and he had that 
evening presented a petition from them, 
praying the House to agree to the financial 
proposals of the Government with all con- 
venient speed. Nothing was more satis- 
factory to the great body of the people 
than the policy enunciated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would carry tri- 
umphantly the repeal of the paper duty 
and the whole of his Budget. He be- 
lieved the Budget gave great satisfaction 
to the people at large, and that its adop- 
tion would increase their confidence in 
the Legislature. They had in that House 
repealed the tax on paper, which at present 
was exacted by the act of financiers in 
“another place ”—and he hoped the House 
would not stultify its proceedings, or per- 
mit its intentions respecting that tax to 
be nullified. He had great pleasure in 
supporting the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mason HAMILTON said, the hon. 
Member for Coventry had told them that 
a large quantity of rags would come from 
India. He (Major Hamilton) could not un- 
derstand what sort of rags would come 
from the dresses the ladies and gentlemen 
wore there. He had astory to tell which in 
illustration of the feeling in Scotland on 
the question, if he might use the Scotch 
dialect in the House of Commons. An 
hon. Member, whose beaming face he was 
happy to see opposite, went down to give 
an account of his stewardship a short time 
ago, and told his constituents how he had 
given his support to the Government, and 
to the gallant Premier who defended the 
rights of Great Britain so well. The hon. 
Member was cheered; but in an evil mo- 
ment he went on to say, ‘‘ Is there nothing 
more you want of me? Wouldn’t you 
you like a Reform Bill?” They said, 
** Nae, nae, we'll hae nae rifarm beel ; what 
gude’ll the likes o’ that be ta us?” 
** Well, then,” he said, “ is there nothing 
else I can do for you? All the Gentle- 
men who sit on the benches below me, on 
my side of the House, agree that nothing 
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would do you working men so much good 


asa repeal of the paper duty. Wouldn't 
you like me to present a petition from you 
to get the paper duty taken off?” But 
they cried out, “‘ Nae, sir, nae; we'll just 
hae naething o’ that kind ; and gin ye 
want a peteetion, yersel, frae us for you 
to present to the House of Commons, we'll 
just grant ye a peteetion against marrying 
yer wife’s seester. But there’s just ae 
thing in this kintra that puir folks want; 
and that is to tak’ aff the duty on tea and 
sugar. If ye winna do that, sir, ye 
needna come down here and wag your 
pow amang us Edinbro’ folks again.” 
Mr. BLACK: The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber must have dreamt the whole affair. 
Major HAMILTON said, he could only 
assure the House that the story was told 
him by a friend who lived near the place 
where the hon. Member’s constituents were 
assembled on that occasion. At any rate 
he believed it gave a true representation 
of what the feeling of the people of Scot- 
land was,from the Tweed to John o’Groat’s 
House. The Scotch, including, as he 
might say, with due deference to the hon. 
Member, all the old women in the coun- 
try, declared that the only tax which af- 
fected them was the tax upon tea. He 


knew of no more popular cry, and there — 


was none with which he should be more 
delighted to go to a contested election 
than the reduction of the tea and sugar 
duties. Now, he had supported the pre- 
sent Government, with the consent of those 
whom he represented, so far, and he would 
still have supported them to the end of the 
Session, but for the speech he had heard 
that everiing from the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade. It was clear from 
that speech the Government had now 
abandoned the Gentlemen who supported 
them on that (the Conservative) side of 
the House, and chose to go along with 
those who supported them on the other 
side. He could not, therefore, lend his 
countenance to such an intrigue and cabal; 
he had written to his own constituents by 
that night’s post to tell them of the change. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been present at that moment, he would 
have reminded that right hon. Gentleman 
of four lines which were put by a very 
celebrated Irish poet into the mouth of 
one of the Fallen Angels, and he (Major 
Hamilton) only trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself might not find occasion 
to repeat them a twelvemonth hence, and 
apply them to his own case :— 
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« And I forgot my home, my birth, 
Profaned my spirit, sunk my brow; 
And revelled in gross joys of earth, 
Till I became—what I am now.” 


Mr. CAIRD said, that he could assure 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just sat down that the surest way of getting 
for his constituents a reduction of the tea 
and sugar duties was to bring about a re- 
duction of expenditure, and he hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would join those who 
laboured to effect that object. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and almost every speaker who had 
followed him, had given due weight to the 
considerations arising out of the deficient 
harvest; but he wished to point out an 
omission in all the references made to that 
subject. No doubt the deficiency in the 
harvest was very great, but while the loss 
to the farmers had been severe, it had not 
pressed with the same severity on the con- 
sumers. The price of wheat at that mo- 
ment was about 16s. a quarter less than 
in the years 1854, 1855, 1856, and the 


beginning of 1857, and if they considered 


that this followed a period of three years of 
low prices it must have a very favourable 
influence on any financial arrangements. 
Compared with the years 1854, 1855, 
1856, and 1857, he ventured to say that 
the expenditure of the country upon bread 
during the last three years had been up- 
wards of £60,000,000 sterling less than 
it was during the former period. That 
must have left the country in a much 
better state to withstand such unfortu- 
nate seasons as they had just witnessed. 
But taking the very worst view of it— 
supposing the last harvest to have been 
one third deficient—so enormous were the 
imports that the deficiency had already to 
a great extent been made good. Since the 
beginning of August they had imported of 
foreign wheat and flour nearly a million 
quarters per month ; and, therefore, for the 
next four months they would be able to go 
on with much smaller imports, having a 
fair supply and moderate prices. Besides, 
the English crop, which had hitherto been 
in bad condition for being thrashed, was 
undoubtedly now becoming fit for being 
brought to market, and from that source 
there would be improved supplies. There 
was, moreover, a material difference in the 
crop in the three parts of the kingdom. In 
Ireland, though there had been a deficiency 
in the crop of wheat and potatoes, there was 
a considerable surplus crop of oats. In 
Scotland there was no reason to complain 
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of the late harvest. Last year there was 
a deficiency of £800,000 upon the malt 
duty, and of £900,000 in the spirit duty, 
both resulting from the bad crop of barley; 
but he had no hesitation in saying, from 
the extent of acreage sown, that they 
ought to have a large increase in the 
barley crops this season, and, therefore, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
most likely reap from that branch of the 
revenue a larger return than he had cal- 
culated upon. One word upon the paper 
duty. With one exception, every descrip- 
tion of land in this country had improved 
in value since the repeal of the corn laws. 
That exception was the heavy clay lands. 
If by any means they could increase the 
demand for one article which these lands 
produced—he meant straw—they would 
confer a benefit upon them. Last year, 
when the paper duty was under discus- 
sion, he received a letter from a very in- 
fluential papermaker in the north asking 
if he could point out any district in the 
country where he could calculate upon a 
supply of a thousand tons of straw in the 
year? That of itself showed that the 
papermakers were turning their attention 
to that subject without desiring to make 
too much of this. He maintained that it 
was impossible to estimate the advantages 
which would arise to that class of land 
from the repeal of the paper duty. He 
must bear his testimony to the great ad- 
vantages which they had to expect from 
the financial policy of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to which he would give 
his most hearty support. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, I 
very much regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not deemed it to be consistent with his 
duty so to dispose of the surplus revenue 
at his command as that the benefit should 
fall on the many, and the relief to those 
who are most in need of it. Now, Sir, 
the losses to which the agriculturists have 
been subjected during the recent bad har- 
vest are admitted by all. This fact, never- 
theless, cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the minds of those hon. Gentlemen 
whose constituents carry on their merean- 
tile and manufacturing operations under 
cover; and, consequently, are not liable to 
those serious losses which a fortnight’s bad 
weather in harvest time entails upon the 
agricultural community. What would the 
supporters of such hon. Gentlemen say if, 
by reason of a heavy duty, they were pre- 
vented converting damaged property to 
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useful purposes? And yet, such is the 
effect of the duty now imposed upon malt. 
In consequence of the badness of the past 
season thousands upon thousands of quar- 
ters of barley are now lying, comparatively 
speaking, valueless, which might, were it 
not for this impost, be converted into food 
for cattle, which would enable the farmers 
to produce cheaper meat, thereby confer- 
ring an immense boon upon the public, 
and especially upon the poorer classes, 
who, by reason of its present dearness, 
rarely taste animal food. I cannot, then, 
think that hon. Gentlemen are serious, 
who contend that the repeal of the paper 
duty will be of such material benefit to the 
labouring population by cheapening litera- 
ture, as the repeal of the duty on malt 
would be—the amount of which, paid by 
each individual labourer who works through 
the harvest, being for that period alone no 
less than 7s. 6d. per head. Three at- 
tempts have been made during the pre- 
sent Session to add to the political influ- 
ence of the humbler classes: —Firstly, by 
extending the County Franchise. Second- 
ly by extending the Borough Franchise. 
Thirdly by giving Vote by Ballot. Now, 
hon. Gentleman must full well know that, 
had these concessions been made, the first 
result would have been a demand for a re- 
peal of the duly upon some of the neces- 
saries of life. Why, then, not grant this 
repeal at once? Some persons might wish 
for a reduction of the duty upontea. But 
tea, after all, is but a poor nervous substi- 
tute for that strengthening old English 
drink—good home-brewed beer. And if 
you wish to get a fair day’s labour for a 
fair day’s pay, you must give untaxed to 
the labourer that which is necessary to en- 
able him to perform it. I repeat, I do not 
believe that hon. Gentlemen are serious, 
when they say that what the people most 
wish for is cheap literature. Surely, the 
daily journals are cheap enough, and the 
poor man has no difficulty in stowing his 
mind with the useful knowledge they con- 
tain. But he pays a heavy tax on his 
beer ; and I hope that the Chanccllor of 
the Exchequer will, even at the eleventh 
hour, allow his surplus revenue to go as a 
first instalment to the abolition of the malt 
duty. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he had heard seve- 
ral suggestions as to the best mode of dis- 
posing of the surplus; to-night, the malt 
duty and the paper duty appeared to be 
running aginst each other; but the real 
question was, did a surplus actually exist ? 
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He had grave doubts on that point; and 
he knew those doubts were shared } 

many who were accustomed to look care- 
fully into financial matters. They had 
learnt not to put implicit faith in estj- 
mates or in financial statements, and the 
experience of the past year alone might 
well have taught them the necessity and 
wisdom of trusting to their own judgment. 
The financial statement of last year was 
followed by many predictions that the 
revenue would be infinitely increased by 
the policy of. the right hon. Gentleman; 
but had these prophecies been verified 
by the result? He would not allude on 
the present occasion to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s confession, that he had been 
wrong to the extent of a million with 
regard to the succession duties, because it 
was said during the passing of the measure 
that the opponents of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken the sting out of his Bill 
and the money out of the Exchequer—an 
anticipation which had proved singularly 
correct. He would confine himself to the 
Estimates of the right hon. Gentleman last 
year. The right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed the belief that there would be im- 
provements in the revenue large enough to 
justify further reductions of taxation. For 
example, the increased duty of 6d. per ewt. 
on chicory would, it had been estimated, 
combined with the increased duty on coffee, 
bring in an additional revenue of £90,000, 
whereas the actual increase had been on 
coffee £14,500 and on chicory £7,500, 
making together only £22,000. Then 
there was the penny taxation, which had 
proved as vexatious and obstructive as it 
was perfectly unremunerative. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the income from 
the penny charges on imports and exports 
would be £300,000. [The Caancetxor of 
the Excnequer: That is entirely wrong. | 
If the right hon. Gentleman had not said 
so of course he would not press the point. 
Then came the stamp on warrants, which 
the right hon. Gentleman had computed 
would produce £100,000. Now, he be- 
lieved that the whole value of stamps is- 
sued—and many of them had not been used 
—was £12,000, or a difference of about 
88 per cent. The stamp on contracts was 
to produce £100,000, but only brought in 
about £7,000. With regard to the bonding 
charges, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that so great and overwhelming were 
the calls for increased bonding accommoda- 
tion in some of our large inland towns that 
it was impossible to avoid acceding to the 
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demand; and he, therefore, must impose 
a certain tax to meet the increased expen- 
diture which would arise on that head. 
Accordingly, a tax of a quarter per cent 
was imposed on every transaction in the 
Custom House and upon every entry there, 
whether for £2 or £2,000. Now, it 
appeared that there were upwards of 
1,000,000 entries at the Custom House 
made each year. Consequently there were 
1,000,000 calculations to be made on 
these entries and upon these ever varying 
amounts, and the House would easily 
imagine the immensely increased labour, 
the increased liability to error, the ob- 
struction to commerce, and the vexatious 
calculations which were necessary in order 
to collect this small amount. The tax, as 
he had said, was levied to provide for ad- 
ditional bonding accommodation. Now, 
he had made inquiries as to the supposed 
overwhelming demand for bonding accom- 
modation in the inland towns, and instead 
of Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds having 
immediately taken advantage of the Bill 
which was passed, only one such store had 
been established—namely, at Bradford 
And for the establishment of this one store 
a tax of a quarter per cent had been laid 
upon the whole commerce of the country. 
The estimated produce of the bonding 
charges was £120,000; they had yielded 
about £60,000. All these errors in past 
Estimates furnished the House with rea- 
sonable ground for withholding their entire 
confidence from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Estimates as regarded the future, unless 
those Estimates were supported by such 
facts as would enable the House to judge 
whether or no they were likely to be re- 
alized. The state of things now was much 
more important and much more critical. 
They were, in fact, pledging the Revenue 
of next year; and if they made a false 
step it would be almost irretrievable with- 
out doing that which he regretted to see 
had been done of late—increasing the na- 
tional debt. He himself entertained grave 
doubts as to the Estimates now under dis- 
cussion. The right hon. Gentleman claim- 
ed a surplus of £1,900,000; and, from 
what had been stated that night, his calcu- 
lations appeared to be based on the state- 
ments of officers of the Executive. As 
guardians of the public purse, however, 
the House were bound to ask for some- 
thing rather more conclusive and definite 
than the authority of those officers. In 
the face of the dark and clouded prospects 
before them at that moment, he denied that 
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the right hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
assume the Revenue, which he had taken 
credit for, but of which a bad horvest, or 
even an average harvest, would certainly 
deprive him. For if they had a bad har- 
vest there would certainly be no increase 
in the Revenue, while if they had an 
average one, the right hon. Gentleman 
would lose £360,000 in the duty on corn. 

There was another point to which, he 
thought, the House should direct its atten- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said that 
the Customs duty on paper which he should 
have to relinquish as a corollary to his re- 
peal of the Excise duty would be about 
£15,000. [The Cuancettor of the Excur- 
quer: For this year.] For this year. Now 
that he (Mr. Moffatt) thought was a very 
low estimate; for his attention had been di- 
rected to a Return moved for by Lord Cam - 
perdown in “another place,” from which 
he found that the increase in the customs 
duty on paper had latterly been very large 
indeed. In 1858 it was £9,000; in 1860 
it had grown to £27,000. [The Cuan- 
cELLor of the Excurquer: Hear, hear !] 
It further appeared that in the first quarter 
of the present year up to March 31, the 
amount of duty received was £14,057. 
If that was correct it was at the rate of 
£56,000 a year. {The Cuancerior of 
the Excuequrr: Hear, hear!] Surely the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knew the 
difference between £15,000 and £56,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
loss would be £15,000; and he had shown 
that the duty was coming in at the rate 
of £56,000—yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man cheered him derisively. He con- 
fessed he could not see why. That item, 
with the loss of the corn duty, if the 
harvest was an average one, would make 
about £400,000. He stated these things 
merely for the purpose of challenging in- 
quiry, and because he thought it was really 
due to the House that further information 
should be given to them before they went 
into Committee, on the understanding that 
there was a surplus to the amount stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Then, 
again, he was at a loss to understand how 
the estimated increase in the Revenue from 
income tax was arrived at, because he 
could tell from his commercial experience 
that last year was a bad one in respect of 
imports, and it was notoriously bad for the 
agricultural interests Under such circum- 
stancés, he should rather apprehend a de- 
crease in that source of revenue. There 
was one other item which seemed to him 
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to require explanation, and which he was 
surprised had not been alluded to by any 
other Gentleman. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that in the remission which 
he was about to make he was not about to 
give up more than half a year of the paper 
duty, as the repeal of the duty would not 
take effect until the 1st of October. His 
inquiries led him to a contrary conclusion. 
He believed that the moment they passed 
the measure for its repeal the duty would 
practically cease. It would give itself up. 
They might say that the repeal should not 
take effect till the 1st of October, but 
could they compel the manufacturers of 
paper to go on making it and paying duty 
when they knew it was to expire at a 
given date within the present year? Could 
the right hon. Gentleman compel them to 
make up anything beyond the stock which 
they had in pulp at the present moment? 
If the paper duty was to be repealed, they 
must make up their minds to the loss of a 
whole year’s duty in the present year— 
not to a loss of £600,000, but to one of 
£1,200,000. He should like to hear some- 
thing more from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on this subject. It might be 
that the right hon. Gentleman had ready 
some nostrum which he was not aware of. 
He did not think that the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade had an- 
swered the objections of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Horsham. The 
ease was this. By the treaty which we 
had made with China we were to receive 
an indemnity, amounting to £2,600,000, 
of which a sum of £320,000 had been 
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total received up to the end of that 

about £660,000. What was to take place 
with regard to that? Under a clear and 
explicit treaty it was provided that of 
eight millions of taels, two millions, should 
be paid to the merchants of Canton as an 
indemnity for the losses which they had 
sustained, and that the remainder should 
go to Her Majesty's Government by way 





of indemnity for the costs of the Chinese 
war. Now, on the reading of an ordinary 
person, it would appear that we were 
bound to pay two millions of taels to those 
merchauts without any delay. Those two 
millions of taels were precisely £660,000; 
so that the whole of this- year’s surplus 
must in strict justice go to the payment of 
the indemnity to the merchants. He 
would not believe, unless he should hear 
it from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, that 
there would be any attempt to step in and 
deprive those merchants of the money to 
which they were entitled. Why, some of 
their property had actually been taken by 
our forces, for the purpose of offensive 
operations; and they had already been 
kept five years out of the recompense 
which was due to them. He could not 
think then that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would descend to chaffer and haggle 
with the merchants of Canton. To sum 
up his objections to the surplus. At present 
it stood at £1,900,000. Very grave doubt 
existed as to £300,000 of the customs; 
and as to the estimated increase of inland 
revenue, £300,000 of it had not been 
explained to the House. Then, of the 





paid, and the balance was to be paid in| £750,000 China money, he asserted that 
regular instalments extending probably | they could not consistently with justice, re- 
over a period of several years. The ceive more than £100,000, and £600,000 
right hon. the President of the Board of} of paper duty they could not possibly ob- 
Trade seemed to express surprise that hon. | tain. It resulted, therefore, that £1,300,000 
Gentlemen could get at the concerns of this surplus they would certainly not get, 
China; but the consular returns which! and the remaining £600,000 was some- 
were published annually gave £1,350,000 ' what contingent. He should be glad to 
as the Customs’ revenue of that country; tind that his calculations were not accu- 
for ’59, excluding duty on opium, which | rate, for he would rather support the 
yielded about £400,000 more. Adding| Chancellor of the Exchequer than speak 
that, they had the total Customs’ revenue! against him; but he thought hon. Mem- 
of China at £1,750,000. We were en-) bers were sent there to protect the na- 
titled under the treaty to take one-fifth | tional finances rather than to protect any 
of that amount in payment of the in-| individual; and, if his figures were accu- 
demnity. According to his calculation, ' rate, it seemed to him that they were de- 
that would give us £350,000, which we bating a very useless question, when they 
had got to receive year by year. We had/ were considering as to whether they should 
already received £320,000 at Canton, less | take the duty off tea or paper. Let them 
some considerable deductions, and for the! first see whether there was really the 
whole year commencing January, 1861, | surplus which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
we might receive £350,000, making the | chequer estimated, before they took off any 
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duty whatever. He remembered hearing 
the right hon. Gentleman say “that tea 
was not the rich man’s luxury, but the poor 
man’s luxury—and that above all it was 
the poor woman’s luxury.’’ There might 
be in the mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man very good reasons for adhering to the 
opinions which he had stated when intro- 
dueing his financial measure. His -con- 
viction was that we had not at the present 
time a surplus out of which to remit tax- 
ation, and he thought it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to give them 
proof of a surplus before they entered 
into a discussion as to what duties they 
ought to remit. 

Me. WHITESIDE: Sir, the discussion 
which we have heard on this question 
must induce one to ask, ‘‘ What is the 
Budget?” Is it an attempt made on the 

of the Government to reconcile the 
income of the country with its expendi- 
ture, or is it a contrivance to tide over the 
day and postpone the hour of judgment or 
retribution? The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade told 
us to-night that the Budget for each year. 
was separate from that of every other year. 
That is a curious discovery of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He seems to think that 
sufficient for the year is the evil thereof; 
but, with all respect for him, it is impos- 
sible in a discussion of such grave impor- 
tance as the present to avoid all reference 
to the past and the future, because if the 
duties which would under other circum- 
stances be paid next year are taken off, 
and no means be found to supply their 
place, there must arrive that state of 
things which seems to delight the present 
Ministry, namely, a deficit. I quite agree 
with those who hold that a Budget is in 
oe sense a thing of anticipation. For a 
reference to the past it is necessary to have 
a good memory and a clear head, and for a 
reference to the future it seems that what 
is most useful to a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to have a lively fancy and a 
rapid imagination. After what we heard 
in the debate, and what we recollect to 
have occurred last Session, one might be 
disposed to ask this question, and to ex- 
pect an answer:—What was the real ob- 
ject in the minds of the contrivers of 
this Budget at the moment when they 
sat down to concoct it? Was it prepared 
with a view to the duty which the Go- 
vernment owe to themselves and the na- 
tion, and to relieve the people of some 
of those burdens which oppress them, or 
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was it framed with a design to accomplish 
one purpose only—namely, the repeal of 
the paper duty, and to make every figure, 
every reference to the past, and every 
prophecy for the future, obedient to that 
one object ?”’ It is impossible to consider, 
not merely the measures which have been 
propounded by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
speeches he has made, and to come to 
any other conclusion. I will do him the 
justice to acknowledge that, as a private 
gentleman, he could have done nothing 
else but what he has done; because the 
speeches he latterly made, the pledges he 
gave, and the intimacies he formed, made it 
necessary for him to undertake the repeal of 
the paper duty. I only speak of the right 
hon. Gentleman in his Ministerial capacity 
when I condemn the course which he has 
taken in making those propositions which 
are now under the consideration of the 
House. I think that a considerable por- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was a censure on his colleagues, a censure 
on the House of Commons, and a censure 
on himself. Let me for a few moments 
consider the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman in a financial point of view, in 
a political, or, perhaps, I should use the 
word ‘ Ministerial,” point of view, and, 
lastly, from a constitutional point of view. 
I quite admit that of these considerations 
the financial is the most important, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman would, no 
doubt, agree with me in thinking a politi- 
cal Budget a “‘ gigantic innovation.” But 
if, in addition to its other vices, it should 
appear to be contrived so as either to evade 
or to subvert a constitutional authority ex- 
isting in the State for the revision of tax- 
ation, then it is fairly open to the objec- 
tion that it is an attempt to do indirectly 
what he failed to do directly. The right 
hon. Gentleman appears to have had this 
problem submitted to him:—Given a 
deficit, with declining trade, doubtful 
prospects, and a reduction of the perma- 
nent revenue—you are to find a surplus.” 
The right hon. Gentleman, with all the 
boldness of a man of genius, and with 
the skill of a practised hand, proceeded to 
find his surplus; and, of all places in the 
world, where did he find it? In China—a 
quarter which he must have felt consider- 
able delicacy in approaching, because, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had been 
called on to do what must have been very 
hurtful to his feelings—to find the means 
of carrying on a war with that country 
[Second Night. 
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which in its origin I agree with him—and ! 


I shall never depart from that opinion— 
was a flagitious war. He raised the 
money for the purposes of that war, and 
has now to get his surplus from China. 
Having listened to the several speeches 
which have been made on both sides 
of the House, I am only astonished at 
the courage of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which could lead him to believe 
that men of business and men of sense 
would give up a permanent revenue, which 
is not only productive but increasing in 
value year by year, in consideration of 
a thing which is yet to be realized, 
which is to be subject to charges still to 
be paid, and one guinea of which, for all 
we know, may never reach these shores. 
There is another point in the Budget of 
some interest. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a prophecy last year, and calculated 
that he would receive a largely increased 
duty from spirits. He was wrong; as 
might have been anticipated, by no less 
a sum than £900,000. It may be in the 
recollection of the House that about the 
time when summer set in with its usual se- 
verity, on the 16th of July, the right hon. 
Gentleman brought down a supplementary 
Budget and made a supplementary speech. 
For my own part, I must say that the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman are 
always more agreeable to me than his 
Budgets. On that occasion I perfectly 
remember his giving an interesting sketch 
of Ireland, which instantly alarmed me, 
as I knew that she was going to be taxed. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated, with 
very great truth, that Ireland was an im- 
proving country; he mentioned in terms 
of praise the moral behaviour of the con- 
stabulary; he showed how numerous they 
were, how efficient, and how ready an in- 
strument for collecting increased taxation. 
He then said that, being encumbered by 
a war which he particularly disliked, he 
was short of funds—which he generally 
is—and he determined, on the 16th of 
July, to inflict a penalty on Ireland, for 
which, I can assure him, that country is 
alive to its obligations. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when he came to explain what 
he proposed to do with the spirit duties, 
drew a distinction between them and du- 
ties such as those on tea and sugar. He 
said— nt 

“Tt differs from other commodities in this— 
that when you deal, for example, with tea or 
sugar, your object is to promote consumption as 
much as possible, consistently with obtaining the 
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money you want; but when you approach the 
article of spirits the rule is precisely inverted,” 

His argument being that the largest sum 
possible, consistently with justice should 
be obtained from the tax upon spirits, 
The anticipations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that occasion, and the proposals 
which he made, are among his many pro- 
phecies that have not been fulfilled, and 
his promises that have not been realized; 
but they have been attended with great 
mischief to a large and important branch 
of trade in Ireland. His prophecy was 
that the effect of this proposition would be 
the enlarging of a most important branch 
of revenue in a permanent form, available 
from year to year. By the increase of the 
duty on British spirits the tax, he said, would 
produce no less than £2,350,000, without 
taking into consideration any deductions 
which ought to be made; and here pru- 
dence came to the assistance of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he added, making 
those deductions which prudence required, 
he had only taken credit for £1,000,000, 
and thus allowed for a diminution of 10 or 
11 per cent. As it was then, however, 
the 13th of July, the right hon. Gentle- 
man only took credit, of course, for part of 
the year’s return, namely, £650,000. The 
House, I presume, is aware that on the 
31st of December, instead of gaining any- 
thing by the change, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has received £200,000 less than 
the mitigated “prudent” estimate which 
he laid before the House. The reasoning 
of|the right hon. Gentleman on this point 
is peculiarly deserving of attention. Where 
he succeeds—as in the case of wine, wheré 
I admit his calculations have met with a 
partial success—he justly relies on the 
fact of that success; but where he fails, 
as he has done in this matter of the 
spirit duties, he relies confidently on his 
failure. So that whether success or failure 
be the result of his projects, he is equally 
confident as to the future. I will direct 
attention to the manner in which he 
shaped his argument to meet the case 
of failure. He stated accurately, that 
when my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckinghamshire was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he equalized the spirit duties 
throughout the three kingdoms, this was 
done with the assent of the trade. I 
have heard gentlemen say in Ireland 
they believed that step to have been of 
a beneficial character, and they conse 
quently offered no opposition to it. Its 
effects, moreover, were not so conspi- 
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euously evidenced by an increase in the 
Revenue till the second year. But now the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having confidently predicted 
a great success, and having experienced 
a conspicuous failure, argues thus—Be- 
cause my predecessor did a sensible thing 
and was rewarded accordingly, I—having 
gone beyond the point at which, particu- 
larly upon this article, taxation to be pro- 
ductive must stop—will now endeavour 
to persuade the House that next year 
this failure will be changed into a success. 
The gentlemen interested in the spirit trade 
in Ireland have made strong remonstrances, 
and have requested me to make an appeal to 
this House—which is never insensible to 
a just claim—to stand between their trade, 
which they represent to be on the point of 
extinction, and the rash projects of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the pe- 
tition to which allusion has already been 
made, they state that they did not object 
to the equalization of the duties in 1858, 
though it compelled them to pay a large 
increase of duty, as they believed uni- 
formity of taxation would be beneficial to 
their trade, and would, moreover, protect 
them from the annual interference of Par- 
liament, which was ruinous to their pros- 
pects. But they little anticipated the 
financial experiment to which they were 
to be subjected in 1860, wheu by asudden 
operation an additional duty of 2s. per gal- 
lon was inflicted. In consequence of this 
high rate of duty illicit distillation has in- 
creased. The right right hon. Gentleman 
said the convictions were few ; but he has 
fallen into the common mistake of con- 
founding offences with convictions. Every- 
body in Ireland knows that offences may 
be very common, though but few convic- 
tions can be obtained. These gentlemen 
further stated that the effect of the duty 
was to diminish the quantity they pro- 
duced, and the greater that diminution 
was the greater was their loss, as whilst 
the duty decreased the amount they pro- 
duced, it did not diminish their estab- 
lishments, which had cost them the ex- 
penditure of a very large capital. They 
also said that the consumption ending the 
8lst of December, 1860, was 1,083,762 
gallons. This loss amounts to £208,528, 
or 153 per cent; and though in England 
there has been a gain of 8 per cent, and in 
Scotland a gain of 1 per cent, yet the total 
loss on the three kingdoms is £70,000, in- 
stead of the increase of £500,000 which 
the right hon, Gentleman contemplat- 
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ed. There are three gentlemen from 
whom I have communications on this 
subject. Mr. Roe, the proprietor of 
one of the largest distilleries in Dublin, 
has sent me a written communication, in 
which he states that it will be impossi- 
ble for him to conduct his business if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not com- 
pelled to return to the old duty, which 
was a fair duty, and he very fairly asks 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should state to the House any source from 
which he has got a larger revenue than 
from the article of spirits. The manager of 
another eminent distillery, that of Messrs. 
Jamison, has written to the same effect. 
He states that the present duty has made 
it impossible for ‘them to conduct profit- 
ably the distillery. They will not produce 
the article, and, consequently, the revenue 
anticipated from that article must be a fai- 
lure. How, then, can a surplus be anti- 
cipated which rests upon a calculation such 
as this? There was a large revenue from 
Irish spirits before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer dealt unwisely with it, and 
men of business, who have large capital 
embarked in distilleries, and who spend 
anxious nights and laborious days in their 
business, appeal to this House to do them 
justice, and to save them, as they say, from 
ruin. It may be said that this being but 
a provincial interest, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gets his revenue from the 
rest of the empire, or from foreign spirits, 
it does not matter much as to Ireland; 
but considering that these eminent manu- 
facturers have pledged themselves to these 
facts, I cannot help thinking that the 
House will pause before it relies upon 
the imaginary surplus of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, seeing that his past 
prophecies have been realized in no way. 
But suppose for a moment that he had 
got his surplus, and that we, being taken 
into his councils as to the disposal of 
it, had to decide whether we would 
impose the income tax—for that is the 
way in which it is to be put —at a par- 
ticular rate, put a duty on tea at a par- 
ticular rate, or whether we would remit 
the duty on paper. It has been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, that there is an 
abstract Resolution in favour of this remis- 
sion. We groan under abstract Resolutions. 
There is an abstract Resolution im favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, which has never 
been realized, nor is it likely tobe. There 
was an abstract Resolution on this subject 
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some years ago that meant nothing, and 
now it is brought forward to justify the 
present Budget. But times have changed 
since that abstract Resolution was passed. 
When that Resolution was carried the in- 
come tax was 5d., and the expenditure 
was about £64,000,000. It was thought 
inexpedient to deal with the paper duty 
on those facts; the income tax has been— 
for we do not know what it will be—at 
10d., and the expenditure of the country 
is between £70,000,000 and £72,000,000; 
and the logical deduction of the President 
of the Board of Trade is that in conse- 
quence of an abstract Resolution which 
passed under such circumstances, and has 
never been acted upon, you are bound at 
this very moment to curry the remission of 
the paper duty into practical operation. 
Suppose you had a surplus—I do not ad- 
mit it for a moment, nor do I believe that 
any facts have been laid before us to jus- 
tify such an anticipation—-why should I 
not take a lesson from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to its proper use? I 
have been taught by repeated speeches of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
income tax is an immoral tax. He has 
often laboured to prove—I remember his 
very words—that it demoralized the na- 
tion. He has taught us that it is a war 
tax—useful in time of war, but highly 
dangerous if employed in time of peace. 
If it has all these characteristic recom- 
mendations, and the paper duty has none 
of them, I cannot understand, if there 
is a question between income tax and 
paper duty, why it is incumbent on me to 
remit the paper duty. I cannot believe 
that the House will be of opinion that 
the right hon. Gentleman has satisfactorily 
established that branch of his argument. 
But, again, on the subject of tea. I see 
opposite a body of Gentlemen who have 
a great many abstract principles which 
they lay down occasionally—I only desire 
that they would carry them into practice. 
They tell us that we are to study the hap- 
piness of the greatest number, and that we 
are to have taxes which will rest most 
lightly on the mass of the people. That 
was their great argument on the corn 
laws; but did anybody ever propose to re- 
mit the paper duty in order to retain the 
corn laws? The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite has himself maintained that tea is 
a necessary of life. But supposing, before 
the corn laws had been repealed, you had 
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with the other, I am afraid that so blind 
would he have been to his intellectual im- 
provement that he would have taken the 
loaf. Again, suppose that he wanted to 
wash down his crust, and you took him 
to the Piecrian spring and told him to 
drink, as Dominie Sampson drank, from 
the principal fountain of the town, but 
not to exceed in his potations, and on 
the other hand offered him a cup of 
tea, I venture to say the sensualist would 
prefer the tea. I do not wish in the 
least to be understood as underrating the 
value of the penny papers. I am agree- 
ably surprised at the merit they pos- 
sess, and I only wonder, as a mercantile 
speculation, that they are produced at 
all. I should be glad to do them a ser- 
vice; but, if it is a question between 
their proprietors and the nation, acting on 
the principles of a political economist, I 
prefer the nation. If I go to the moralist 
and ask him whether we shall take off the 
duty on tea or the duty on paper, he will 
tell me that he has been lecturing on 
temperance and sobriety for years past; 
that he has addressed mechanics’ institutes 
and written several articles to the penny 
papers (which they would not publish) 
advocating the remission of the tea duty, 
He would go in decidedly for tea. The 
light hon. Gentleman himself told us that 
we must increase the duty on spirits, in 
order to make people sober. I wonder 
that it did not occur to his ingenious mind, 
fertile in expedients as it always is, that 
the reduction of the duty on tea would 
accomplish the same purpose in a much 
more practical manner. The deaf and 
dumb, the blind, all who cannot read can 
talfe a eup of tea; tea makes the husband 
domestic and makes the wife silent and 
quiet. The right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who ad- 
dressed us with so much ability to-night, 
has, I admit, been perfectly consistent on 
this matter, and his arguments, therefore, 
are entitled to the utmost consideration; 
but I will give him an authority, as to the 
effect of this remission, which he must 
value, as it is that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. ‘The hon. Member fir 
Guildford (Mr. Bovill) asked from the ge- 
nerosity of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a drawback on printed books, un- 
bound, in order to save the publishers from 
the loss which they would otherwise sus- 
tain from the repeal of the duty. He got 
from the right hon Gentleman the an- 
swer which I must say hedeserved. The 
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right hon. Gentleman told him that, as|to be countenanced. There can be no 
the publisher sold his books at a fixed | doubt what is the object of this proceed- 
price, he could hardly suffer loss by this/ing. There can be no doubt that the 
change. Would a work, he asked, like | object is that the measures for the 
Colenso’s Arithmetic, which sold for 2s., | general taxation of the country shall have 
and on which the duty, according to Mr. {this repealing Bill tacked to them in 
Bohn’s statement, was }d., sell for 2s. on | order that the other House may be dis- 
the 14th of August; and on the 16th, | abled from considering this particular 
the day after the duty came off, sell for question. There are two great autho- 
1s. 114d.? Certainly not. This was a'rities upon such questions as this. I 
measure for the benefit of struggling li- | believe that the first dispute between the 
terature, and yet such, according to the Lords and Commons arose as to the altera- 
Chancellor of the Excisequer, would be its tion of a Bill such as that which the right 
effect on the price of a 2s. book. Thesame | hon. Gentleman proposes to send to the 
would be the case if you go down to the | other House; and that eminent person 
sixpenny book, which the poor man would | who is said to have written an honest 
read. In fact, by no possibility could the | book upon the Constitution, Mr. Hailam, 
smallest advantage accrue to the poor man | gives it as his deliberate opinion that the 
from the measure ; and I venture to say if | justice and sense of the matter were with 
you asked him he would rather have the | the House of Lords. But a brilliant light 
duty remitted on the tea than on the paper | has lately been extinguished. Lord Ma- 
that wraps it up. Both as to tea and as | caulay has left us a legacy in the last vo- 
to the income tax the reason of the thing | lume of his history, in the pages of which 
and almost the humanity of the question | a question very similar to the present is 
make it our duty, if we have a surplus, | discussed by him. The House of Com- 
at once to reject the plan of the Chan- | mons, in order to confer a favour upon the 
cellor of the Exchequer, and adopt one | noble house‘of Ormond, to usurp some of 
more consistent with justice, with our | the prerogatives of the Crown, and to for- 
own pledges, and with the wants and ne- | give debts which they were not entitled to 
cessities of the people. I said there was a | forgive, tacked the provisions having these 
constitutional question involved in this | objects to a Bill imposing a land tax of 
matter which might fairly be touched on | 2s. in the pound, and the historian says 
at the present moment. As I understand | ‘*‘ the ruling demagogues of the House of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, all his } Commons’’—the words of the noble histo- 
Resolutions are to be included in one Bill, | rian are that in order to deprive the other 
and amongst them the Resolution for the | House of Parliament of the opportunity 
repeal of the paper duty. What is the|of giving any opinion or of altering a 
object of that change, because last year | word or a letter, the ruling demagogues in- 
all the measures were treated separately? | sisted that that measure should be tacked 
The repeal of the paper duty was consi- | to a Bill of Supply which was to provide 
dered fairly and properly as a separate | for the defence’ and the general expenses 
measure. It was sent up to the other|of the country. And what followed? 
House, and, most fortunately for the Chan- | There was conference after conference, but 
cellor of the Exchequer, in consequence | the Members of the House of Commons 
of what took place there, his deficiency | were determined to succeed. They hated 
was not so large as it was made by his| Dutchmen—that was not unnatural—and 
own measures. Why is it that on the pre- | one of their objects was to vent their dis- 
sent occasion another course is taken? ‘Ihe | like upon the heroic friends and followers 
Government may contend that, according to | of an heroic monarch. They effected their 
old usage, such a thing may be done; but! purpose, and one of the Members who 
with all due deference, that does not an- | spoke upon that occasion said, ‘‘ They ob- 
swer the constitutional question. For a|ject to our tacking this Resolution to a 
series of years our practice has been simi-| Bill of Supply; let them take care that 
lar to that which was pursued last year; | to the next Bill of Supply we do not tack 
and, although you may find old precedents | a Bill of attainder’’—a remark which, as 
to justify the course which you are taking, | Lord Macaulay observes, was worthy of a 
practice is the best exponent of the prin- | Jacobin Club or of the worst days of the 
ciples of the Constitution ; and all modern | Convention. There are instances in which 
practice, and your own practice last year, | attempts have been made to coerce the 
prove that the present attempt ought not | other House of Purliament upon occasions 
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different from this—I do not disguise that 
the occasions are different, but I submit to 
the better judgment of those who hear me 
that it would be more constitutional, more 
manly, more direct, and more usual for 
the Government to take up the Bill of 
last year and propose it again ; and, if it 
was recommended by the deliberate con- 
viction of the House of Commons, I am 
perfectly satisfied that that conviction 
would never be treated with disrespect by 
the other House of Parliament. Nothing 
but an overwhelming sense of duty would 
have induced the Members of that House 
to do what they did last year, but in 
doing that I believe that they were sus- 
tained by the voice of the nation. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the constitutional 
question ought not to be overlooked. As 
the Budget was originally contrived for 
the one purpose of getting rid of the paper 
duty, so I believe that the Bill which is 
to carry out the proposals of the Budget, 
has been contrived with the same object. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor ; 


of the Exchequer at the close of his very 
able speech, made what struck me at the 
time as one of the most extraordinary 
statements which ever proceeded from a 
Gentleman in his position. Departing from 
the particular subject of taxation, and 
turning to the general condition of the 
country, he said— 

“Tf there be any danger I confess that it seems 
to me to lie in our recent policy, and tendency to 
unbounded excess in expenditure. Without re- 
ferring to any particular charges, I think that 
when we perceive the rate at which we have been 
advancing for a certain number of years, we must 
see that there has been a tendency to break down 
all barriers and all limits. Pecuniary waste is a 
great political and moral evil, and threatens the 
existence of the nation.” 


Why, Sir, that is a most astounding state- 
ment, and I ask myself who made it? 
The very Minister who has been intrusted 
with the charge of the expenditure of the 
country ; the very Minister whose duty it 
was, if this course of mad extravagance 
was being pursued by Parliament to stand 
up against it; the very Minister whose 
duty it was to say to his colleagues, to 
whom he has given the assistance of his 
brilliant talents, ‘The propositions which 
you make are unjust, unwise, and extrava- 
gant; I can be no party to such measures, 
and I will quit a Ministry which does not 
carry out a policy of wise and just eco- 
nomy.” Does the right hon. Gentleman 
do so. No; but he intimates that the 
House of Commons is as a body so in- 
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sensible to its duty, that it is guilty of 
indefensible extravagance merely for the 
pleasure of hastening the progress of the 
nation to political perdition, and he re. 
presents himself as an injured patriot at- 
tempting to stem the torrent of corrup- 
tion. Why, Sir, does he not address his 
eloquence to the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Administration; why does he 
not endeavour to convince his colleagues? 
What is the use of attacking Parliament 
or his opponents while those colleagues 
are, with his consent, taking Votes for 
fortifications, for defences, for the navy, 
and for the army? Why does not the 
right hon. Gentleman imitate the course 
taken by the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay) and put his finger upon 
some particular item with which he can 
deal instead of uttering general denuncia- 
tions of the extravagant expenditure of 
the country? But how is the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman to be reconciled 
with that of the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government? The right hon, 
Gentleman pronounced a panegyric upon 
the French Treaty, and I do not blame 
him for that, because the treaty is a thing 
of the past, and it is our duty now to stick 
to our bargain both in spirit and in letter. 
But he also pronounced a panegyric upon 
the Imperial ruler of France, who makes 
treaties and seizes kingdoms, and _per- 
haps he can induce that powerful Km- 
peror to lessen armaments which add to 
our expenditure, and to reduce his army 
of half a million of men who are pant- 
ing for victory and fame. The noble 
Viscount on the other hand made, ae- 
cording to his custom, a very genial 
and characteristic speech the other night. 
He was laying down principles at a Lord 
Mayor’s feast, than which there could 
be no better place for discussing the 
foreign policy of the Empire, and he said 
that there were at this moment materials 
for half a dozen wars in Europe. I think 
that the noble Viscount was perfectly right, 
an? I venture to say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman were to endeavour to persuade 
the noble Viscount, who takes large views 
of policy, to lay aside our defences and to 
reduce our army and navy at such 4 
moment as this, he would find in him a 
manly and a decided opponent. When 
the noble Viscount gives that account of 
the state of affairs abroad, how absurd 
does it appear in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his colleague, to announce to 
the House that our expenditure— includ- 
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ing, I suppose, what is spent upon the 
defence of the country—is extravagant, 
especially when, according to the noble 
Lord, that expenditure is necessary to 
maintain the power and the supremacy of 
this country, as well as the peace of Eu- 
rope. If the right hon, Gentleman has 
any- great scheme of commercial policy, 
why does he not state it? If he has any 
great measures of economy, why does he 
not expound them to the House, and not 
permit his supporter, the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) to inform us, as he 
did to my infinite astonishment, that we 
ought to follow the example of America, 
and of what he was pleased to call— 
though he did not tell us where they were 
—the United States? The hon. Gentle- 
man told us what was their population, 
and what was our population; what were 
their expenses, and what were our ex- 
penses. Now, my short answer to his 
argument is, that their Government is 
cheap because it is bad, and our Govern- 
ment is comparatively dear because it is 
good. They, at a great crisis, have shown 
that they had no Government whatever, 
no real authority to save the Empire 
from disruption, or destruction it may be, 
though may God avert that catastrophe. 
I did not think that there was a Gentle- 
man in the House of Commons who, in 
such a debate as this, would tell us that 
we ought to imitate the policy and prac- 
tice of America—with a view, I suppose, 
to incurring a like disaster. I venture to 
think that the more this Budget is exa- 
mined the more apparent will become the 
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truth of the censure pronounced upon it! 


by the hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. 
T. Baring); and that it will be found that 
it is not an honest Budget—for that, I 


think, is the right word used in the right | 


place. I trust that that conviction will 
be acted upon by this House, and I am 
well convinced that if it be that action 
will be approved by the country. 

Mr. HALIBURTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had trod upon very dangerous 
ground when, pointing out the inconsisten- 
cies of his opponents, he had forgotten 
those of his colleagues, who might well 
say, God help them from their friends! 
He (Mr. Haliburton) had listened with 
very great attention to the exposition of 
the financial state of the country by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the 
conclusion of that elaborute and very de- 
lusive speech the right hon. Gentleman 
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indulged in self-congratulations of no ordi- 
nary kind. If the subject had not been 
so grave, it would have been a matter of 
amusement to hear him talk of the crash 
of fallacious prophecies, of groundless prog- 
nostications, and of a variety of other am- 
plifications of which the vocabulary of the 
right hon. Gentleman was extremely full. 
He liked to see a person who had per- 
formed what he considered a very great 
feat satisfied with his performance, but 
there should be a limit even tc vain boast- 
ing. The prophecies and prognostications 
were spectres raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own imagination, conjured up in 
order to show how, with the skill of the 
magician’s wand, he could lay them. No 
one else had ever heard of them. So far 
from the public being surprised, so far 
from predictions being falsified by the fact, 
it was the very identical Budget which 
was expected of him. All knew that the 
deficit would be concealed under an ava- 
lanche of figures; and when it appeared, by 
a wonderful sleight of hand, it would be ex- 
hibited to the House as a surplus. It was 
well known that the accruing debt for the 
Chinese war would be thrown into the dis- 
tance, while the stipulated indemnity was 
brought into the broad light of the fore- 
‘ground. It was known also that there 
| would be an attempt to use an imagina- 
tive surplus for political purposes, and that 
| as the right hon. Gentleman neither forgot 
nor forgave he would take the opportunity 
| of squaring matters with the other House 
for the rejection of the Paper Duty Repeal 
Bill last year. It was well known that 
the Budget would be Jauded to the skies. 
The very people who would praise it were 
pointed out—the itinerant politician, the 
platform orator, the demagogue who sowed 
broadcast the seeds of discord—he might 
almost say of sedition—and the man who 
strove to set the labourers against their 
employers and the lower classes against 
the higher classes. Those were the men 
who saw in the Budget the means of 
bringing into strong relief the particular 
object which they had in view—namely, 
to create a difference between the people 
and the Legislature. It was known, also, 
that it would be praised—praised was too 
feeble a word—it would be extolled to the 
skies by that mendacious, by that auda- 
cious, and by that wicked body of men 
who, in the most unblushing manner, 
dared to affirm in that House and on 
public occasions elsewhere, that the army | 
and navy were not kept up for the defence 
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of the nation, nor for the maintenance of | 
its position, nor for the protection of our | 
colonies and our commerce, but for the 
mean, base, and despicable purpose of 
supporting the younger branches of the | 
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and wicked calumnies to which he had re. 
ferred, they had borne it, much to their ho- 
nour and credit, with unflinching firmness, 
Now, therefore, was the time to test the 
sincerity of the self-styled friends of the 


aristocracy out of the taxes wrung from working classes. And could any man ven- 
the hard earnings of the poor. To those! ture to say that the duty on paper and 
and such like people the Budget was cer- | the duty on tea and sugar were at all on 
tainly one for congratulation. It was a | the same footing? Could any man im- 
difficult thing for an honest man to draw | agine that they had the same bearing on 
any comfort from the dissemination of! the labouring people of the country? To 
falsehood and scandal, but he was glad | talk about the duty on paper being a 
that these scandals had been disseminated, | “taxon knowledge” was the veriest cant 
because the Budget with its pretended sur- | that ever was heard of. Talk of the pub- 
plus gave a touchstone to try the sin-  lications for the million. Everybody who 
cerity of the Gentlemen on the Opposition | knew anything ubout those publications 
benches. If the poor had taxes wrung} knew that rudimentary works and those 
from them for the vile and contemptible | books which had an immense circulation 
purpose which was alleged, let those Gen- | were to be had at the price of the paper 
tlemen come forward and join the Conser- | and printing, and nothing more. The tax 





vative party, who, whatever might be the 
vainglorious boastings and assumptions of | 
others, were the real Liberals of England. 
In a country like this, of such wealth, of 
such vast possessions abroad, of such ex- 
tended commerce, of such a high state of | 
civilization, there must always be, even in 
the most prosperous time, and in the time | 
of profound peace, a heavy expenditure. 
There was a heavy interest to pay for a' 
heavy national debt. The army and navy 
must be maintained in a state of efficiency | 
equal to any emergency, and there was a) 


‘fell upon the rich, upon the expensive 


works, upon those high-priced books which 


' were purchased by the higher classes, and 


where there was but a limited circulation, 
and where the edition was considered a 
good one if it reached 800 copies. When 
they could get a newspaper for a penny, 
with good talent employed upon it, and 
| the contents printed on a good paper; 
‘when there were club-rooms and _ free 
‘libraries, it was absurd to talk about the 
duty on paper being a tax on knowledge. 
It was all cant. If there was one thing 


large civil expenditure to be defrayed. | more detestable than another, it was cant, 
In time of war there must necessarily be | whether political cant, or religious cant. 
what were commonly called war taxes, |Last Session they heard a great many 
and it was the duty, as it had been the | references — hon. Members were ashamed 
pleasure of both parties, Conservatives and to make them now—to the United States 
Whigs, to apportion those burdens so as|—that beautiful democracy, that country 





to fall on those who were best able to bear | 
them. Every description of property had 
a proper proportion of taxes imposed, and, 
although an Englishman was naturally a 
grumbling person, when he saw.it was ex- 
pedient he cheerfully voted the money re- 
quired. There were occasions when the 
loyalty of every man in the country was 
to be relied on—when they had to call on 
every man, high or low, rich or poor, to 
contribute, and thus the burden of the tea 
and sugar duties, of which they had heard 
so much to-night, had fallen on the poor 
man. They had borne it because they de- 
rived the same benefit, in the protection 
of their lives, their little property, their 
families, and their homes, as the proudest 
and richest in the country. Notwith- 
standing the temptations which had been 
placed before them, the delusions which 
had been practised on them, and the gross 


Mr. Haliburton 





which had neither the incubus of a King, 
nor a House of Lords, nor an Established 
Church, nor a system of entails, nor any 
of those things that belong to a feudal 
age. There was the empire of pure reason 
—a land laid out in squares, like a chess- 
board, a people with equal rights and 
equal votes. Such was the beautiful sys- 
tem that was offered to their admiring 
eye. It astonished him much. It hap- 
pened that he had lived the whole of his 
life, with the exception of the last five 
years, on the other side of the Atlantic; 
and he had been sometimes astonished at 
that sort of talk, and sometimes amused 
—astonished at the ignorance displayed, 
and amused at well-informed people f-'ling 
into the error. Ai! this was cant, cant, 
and nothing else. Cant had been the cause 
of the disunion of the United States. He 
spoke it boldly and plainly; and he de- 
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clared that all the dissensions in the { but that they did not ask to be represent- 


United States were entirely owing to | ed. 


political eant. The papers told us, and 
many persons who could not see below 
the surface of things believed that the 
disruption had arisen from the anti-slavery 
feeling, from the dreadful abhorrence 
which the Americans felt at having pro- 
perty in human beings. That was all 
very proper, no doubt. He should admire 
it if it had any existence, but it had not. 
There was not the slightest trath in it— 
not the least in the world. It was a 
mere election ery, a political cateh-word. 
Slavery was an institution, unfortunately 
—we must blush when we said so—un- 
fortunately a legacy, we left to the United 
States. But it was an institution known, 
and recognized, and protected by the Con- 
stitution of the United States from its 
origin. [‘‘ Question, question !’] He was 
not surprised that hon. Members opposite 
below the gangway did not like this sub- 
ject. He could easily understand why it 
was so distasteful to them, and why they 
seemed so uneasy when he spoke of politi- 
cal cant. To pass, however, to the matter 
that had led him to rise, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thought proper in his self- 
glorification the other night to allude to a 
petition from North America, in reference 
to the timber duties, in very insolent and 
scornful terms. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to order, not on personal 
grounds, but because the language of the 
hon. Gentleman affects the dignity of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The expressipns used 
by the hon. Member are not Parliamen- 
tary. 

Mr. HALIBURTON said, he bowed to 
the decision of the right hon. Gentie- 
man. He withdrew the words which 
had been pronounced not Parliamentary, 
and regretted having used them. But if 
he had spoken warmly, he felt deeply. 
|‘ Hear, hear!” }] This petition was pre- 
sented—[ Cries of ‘‘ Question !’’] This was 
so far connected with the subject under 
discussion that it was a reduction of certain 
duties for which credit had been taken. 
He thought it was within the limit of 
Parliamentary discussion if he spoke of 
that. If the House decided that he was 
not to be heard, he would sit down and 
submit. But let the House recollect that 
there were 4,000,000 of unrepresented 
people across the water; that they were 
not only not represented in that House, 
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They rarely troubled the House. If 
any one searched the records he would 
find that there were very few petitions 
presented from that part of the world; 
and from the manner in which this 
petition had been received there would 
probably in future be still fewer. He 
would endeavour to be as brief as possible. 
A few merchants from that colony last 
year presented a petition to the House 
praying that on a certain class of timber 
— board, battens, and deals—the duty 
might not be taken off, for want of no- 
tiee. The petition was not unreasonable. 
It was expressed in respectful language. 
The question, however, was decided against 
them, and they submitted, and there was 
an end to it. But in alluding to that pe- 
tition, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he had heard a doleful wail from Ca- 
nada (and then he threw his hand back as 
one would wave away a beggar in the 
street), and many predictions of ruin; and 
went on to show that from certain Cus- 
toms’, returns there had been an increase in 
the timber trade. When the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had heard predictions 
of ruin from our North American Colonies, 
he (Mr. Haliburton) must be allowed to 
tell him that his ears had grossly deceived 
him ; for such predictions had never been 
used or insinuated. It was not in the 
power df the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whatever his legislation might be, to ruin 
that country. Neither was it in the power 
of the British Parliament. Nothing could 
ruin that country but the hand of God or 
their own folly. ‘The country was too young, 
too vigorous, too full of enterprise and of re- 
sources, to be ruined by anything that the 
right hon. Gentleman or that House could 
do tothem. What right, then, had the right 
hon. Gentleman to stigmatize as a doleful 
wail a respectful petition from a colony 
which, since the disruption of the United 
States, was now tuking the lead as the first 
nation on the American continent? ‘A 
doleful wail” was a thing that had never 
been heard from America. Since 1620, 
when the Puritans first landed upon 
that shore, up to the present moment, 
‘“‘a doleful wuil’’ had never been heard 
from that part of the world. The right 
hon. Gentleman's nerves appeared to be 
strung upon the principle of an olian 
harp, every breeze against the chords of 
which produced doleful and melancholy 
music. He should advise the right hon. 
Gentleman never to cross the Atlantic, or 


[Second Night. 
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he would find that his harp would very 
soon be rendered mute. Let him rather 
turn to Coventry, and then, indeed, he 
would hear a doleful wail. There he would 
find a population which but a short time 
ago were a happy, industrious, thriving 
people, now reduced to a state of beggary 
and destitution in consequence of his 
French Treaty. There he would see pallid 
cheeks and attenuated forms, broken looms 
and broken hearts—a scene to make the 
stoutest men shudder and good men weep. 
There, indeed, he would hear a doleful 
wail. Or let him turn to Oxford, where, 
in shady groves and academic retreats, his 
constituents, the remnants of a past age, 
occupied themselves with the records of 
bygone times, and taught the dialects of 
the dead to living men, and there he would 
hear lamentations that a tacit contract had 
been too rudely broken between him and 
them—the contract that whoever had the 
high honour to represent that great, learn- 
ed and venerable body, should be a stanch 
supporter of the institutions of Church 
and State, and not a man who gave a coid, 
reluctant, or a silent support; not one of 
those who— 

** Damn with faint praise—assail with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.” 
( Divide.”) What had they to divide 
upon? They would divide in good time, 
and, perhaps, hon. Members opposite would 
be surprised at the result. He had done 
with that subject. He had, however, felt 
bound to enter his protest against such a 
reception as his fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of the Atlantic had received 
from the right hon. Gentleman. The in- 
habitants of Canada were a loyal people.. 
They had given a reception to the heir ap- 
parent of this empire in the past season 
such as no member of the House of Han- 
over had ever experienced since they sat 
upon the Throne of this country. They 
venerated our institutions, and were fond 
of British connection; and he felt assured 
that every Member of that House would 
agree with him when he said that the in- 
dependence and manliness of that people, 
their loyalty and affection towards this 
country, entitled them to our respect; 
while their lineage, language, and consan- 
guinity entitled them, at all events, to our 
best attention. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, it is 
one of the inconveniences of an adjourned 
debate, especially of a debate in which no 
definite issue has been raised, that we are 
rather puzzled to discover—to use the 
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language of the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man who has just resumed his seat—not 
only what it is which we are discussing, 
but what is the question upon which we 
are to divide. I must add that I do not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman hag 
refreshed the recollection of the House as 
to what this adjourned debate is about; 
while he himself—in his own words, “the 
remnant of a past age’’—has touched upon 
nearly every topic except the issue which 
is immediately under our consideration, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman is a man 
famous for his literary ability, and as the 
author of works of fiction which are uni- 
versally read; but I must say that, after 
the exhibition which he has made to- 
night, he had, in my opinion, better un- 
dertake another edition of The Rambler. 
He has told us that he has lived so en- 
tirely on the other side of the Atlantic 
that he is, as a matter of course, unac- 
customed to debates in the House of Com- 
mons, and he accordingly devoted his 
speech to observations on the colony of 
Canada and to the loyal reception which 
the Prince of Wales met in that quarter, 
as if the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the subject. Now, 
I would respectfully ask whether that is 
the point on which we are about to divide? 
If not, it would be as well to turn our 
attention to that which I believe to be 
the matter really at issue —the financial 
scheme of the Government. Now, in 
dealing with that scheme, I may say I am 
somewhat disposed to think that the hon. 
and leamed Gentleman was one of those 
who, having prognosticated a large deficit, 
is somewhat disagreeably disappointed to 
find a surplus instead. [4 laugh.] You 
may laugh if you please, but you have not 
been able to contradict the simple state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has better means, I suppose, of ascer- 
taining the real facts of the case than can 
possibly be possessed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who passed his time 
on the other side of the Atlantic. But the 
question arises, what is a surplus? Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite- have had two great 
assistants in their sanguine gloom. We 
have been subjected to two great afflic- 
tions—a Chinese war and a bad harvest. 
Yet, despite these calamities, there is a 
surplus. In discussing the question, hon. 
Gentlemen must bear in mind that it is 
necessary the Budget should deal with 
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the position laid down by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? He took his revenue 
for the year 1861-62 at £71,823,000, his 
expenditure at £69,900,000, thus leav- 
ing a surplus of £1,923,000. Well, the 
hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. Seymour 
FitzGerald) who spoke so ably in the early 

rt of the evening, seems to dispute the 
justice of his calculations, and referred es- 

ially to the question of the Chinese in- 
demnity; but 1 confidently ask whether 
the answer of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade did not 
satisfactorily dispose of the objections 
which the hon. Gentleman advanced on 
that head? But, be that as it may, the 

int is one—relating, as it does, to a sum 
of only £750,000—which can be satisfac- 
torily discussed in Committee. The ques- 
tion which now arises is, do you believe 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or of those Gentlemen who have 
not access to the same means of informa- 
tion? If you do believe it, next comes 
the question whether, in the present con- 
dition of the country and of Europe, any 
remission of taxation ought to be made? 
That may be a fair question for hon. Gen- 
tlemen independent of all financial and 
political considerations to decide in the 
negative, but, in my opinion, no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can wisely come 
to a similar conclusion. Well, it being 
admitted that some taxes ought to be re- 
mitted, it becomes matter for discussion 
what those taxes ought to be, and I think 
hon. Members generally will concur in the 
opinion that the first burden in which 
some reduction ought to be made is the 
income tax. That is a tax which was 
originally granted—I will not say on false 
pretences, for we have lately had a lesson 
in this House against the use of “ light 
and violent” language, but which was to 
last for a few years only, and which the 
country was subsequently led to believe 
would expire in 1860. The income tax 
has, therefore, I think, the first claim on 
this House for reduction, not so much for 
the sake of the great landed proprietors 
as of those on whom it presses with far 
greater severity —I mean the class of clerks 
with incomes of £400 or £500 a year, 
whose education and position are in an in- 
verse ratio to their means. I am, there- 
fore, of opinion that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer most wisely threw us that 
penny by which the income tax has been 
reduced. The boon is a trifling one, but 
it is something, and the granting it 
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proves that the right hon. Gentleman 
is well inclined to reduce the tax as much 
as possible, and would do so if he were 
permitted by his colleagues. The income 
tax being disposed of, then comes the ques- 
tion, which is the next tax which ought 
to be dealt with? Hon. Members are not, 
I presume, so greedy as to desire that all 
the remissions made should be on the side 
of direct taxation. The hon. Member for 
Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote) said the 
Budget must be considered in its political 
as well as in its fiscal light; and taking 
it merely in the latter point of view, I 
would rather see the war duties on tea 
and sugar than the Excise tax on paper 
remitted. But we cannot consider the 
subject in that light alone. We must look 
upon it from a constitutional point of view. 
We must pay regard to the position in 
which the vote of the House has placed it 
with respect to the paper duty. That po- 
sition has taught us a lesson as to the 
danger of abstract Resolutions. I for one 
have never been in favour of them; but, 
be that as it may, the House of Commons 
has pledged itself to a repeal of the duty 
on paper. An abstract Resolution on the 
subject, moved by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, was 
passed, the only real opposition to it hav- 
ing been offered by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) the 
only cousistent man on his own side of 
the House. I have, therefore, nothing to 
say to him. He is a fine fossil remain; 
but what, I would ask, was the nature of 
the Auendment moved in reference to the 
paper duty, on the Motion that the House 
should go into Committee of Supply ? The 
right hon. Gentleman moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect— 


“ That this House is of opinion that the main- 
tenance of the Excise duty on paper as a per 
manent source of revenue would be impolitic, 
and that such financial arrangements ought to be 
made as will enalle Parliament to dispense with 
that tax.” 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, did not oppose that Resolu- 
tion; on the contrary, he said that if all 
the words after “‘impolitic” were left 
out, he would agree to it. (Cheers from 
the Opposition.) Yes, but he said that 
the tax was not to be permanent. He did 
more, for in 1858, having reminded us 
that he had previously spoken and voted 
for the repeal of the paper duty, he went 
on to say, “I again take this opportunity 
j [ Second Night. 
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of stating that I look upon this tax upon 
paper as one of those particular taxes 
which when a favourable opportunity ar- 
rives”’—I suppose he meant when there 
wasasurplus. (Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion) Of course, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site deny that there is a surplus; if they 
did not, they would have no case at all. 
They are forced, however, in the absence 
of proof of their denial, to make rambling 
speeches about the state of Europe and 
America. ‘‘ When a favourable oppor- 
tunity arrives,” said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bucks, ‘I shall be 
glad to see the paper duty remitted and 
erased from our fiscal system.” Observe, 
he said, not only remitted, but “erased,” 
from our fiscal system. ‘‘ As well,” con- 
tinued the right hon. Gentleman—‘‘as 
well in a commercial as in a moral, a lite- 
rary, and an educational point of view, I 
shall be glad to propose a remission of the 
tax.”” The hon. and learned Member for 
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' great sticklers for constitutionai usage, and 
for keeping the two branches of the Le. 
-_gislature in harmony, should refuse to dig- 
pose of it in a satisfactory and effective 
‘manner. It is not that “ noisy party” to 
| which reference has been made, but it ig 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—it is you, the 
remnants of a past age, who are endea- 
vouring to keep up this quarrel between 
the two Houses of Parliament. I am pre- 
pared, for one, to support the Govern- 
‘ment in their proposal to repeal the paper 
‘duty. We have got into such a position 
>that we ought to be grateful to the Chan- 
‘cellor of the Exchequer for giving us an 
‘opportunity of finally settling the ques- 
tion. But what has been the course pur- 
/sued by the Opposition? I am at once 
surprised and puzzled by the tactics of 
| hon. Gentlemen on the other side. [I lis- 
‘tened to the speech of the hon. Member 
‘for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) on Mon- 
day night with the respect due to his 





Launceston (Mr. Haliburton) has talked great commercial position, and to his 
about cant. Will he tell me that the | acknowledged legislative ability. He ex- 
leader whom he follows is capable of de- | amined the Budget in all its aspects, and 
scending to cant? Yet the right hon.|he spoke of it in somewhat remarkable 
Gentleman expressed his willingness to} terms, for he said it was ‘‘ neither safe, 
remit the paper duty in what he called | wise, politic, nor even honest to the coun- 
‘a moral point of view.” Let me address | try.” Well, if you agree with the hon. 
a few words to hon. Gentlemen opposite.| Member in that statement, why are you 
There is no doubt that the two great men| content to play the rather shabby part in 


of your party, whom you have stolen from | which you are now engaged? Why do 
us—I mean the right hon. Gentleman the! you not come boldly forward and meet the 
Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) who has Budget with a direct negative? Why are 


made you what you are, and whom you; you endeavouring to follow the course 
could not do without, and the right hon.| which you pursued last year in the case 
Baronet the Member for Herts (Sir Bulwer | of the Reform Bill? Do you suppose you 
Lytton) whom you should be proud to | can defeat the Budget by stalking it out of 





tollow—have both of them condemned 
the paper duty, and advocated its repeal. 
What, then, is our present position? We 
have another Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the equal of those two right hon. Gentle- 
men in every respect, and he has proposed 
the remission of the duty. 1 was not one 
of those who voted for the repeal of the tax 
last year, but the House chose to pass the 
Bill which was introduced for that pur- 
pose. We know what became of that mea- 
sure in the House of Lords. Do you think 
it is not a great calamity to have the two 
branches of the Legislature at issue upon 
such a question? I believe it is a great 
calamity that such a state of things should 
exist. I am willing and even eager to 
take the first opportunity when there is a 
proved surplus to settle the question of 
the paper duty, and I am surprised that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who are such 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 


‘the House? When the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon used the strong language I 
have quoted—when he gave some most 
excellent and plausible reasons for his 
opposition to the Budget—why did he not 
put a direct issue before the House? He 
moved no Amendment, but 
a back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made.” 





What took place afterwards? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen rose in rapid succession from the 
benches opposite, and objected to the 
Budget. ‘The noble Lord the Member for 
Huntingdonshire (Lord Robert Montagu) 


the Budget, and denied that there was 4 
surplus; but he proposed no Amendment. 
The enthusiastic Member for Mallow (Mr. 
Longfield) was more violent in his lan- 
guage; he called the Budget a “ vile’ 
Budget, and told us he ‘ abhorred” it 





was quite shocked at the very idea of 
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but he sat down without moving a nega-|is also asked to borrow by way of loan 
tive Resolution. To-night we have had | £11,000,000 for fortifications. ‘he Chan- 
the same game played over again. We | cellor of the Exchequer, who, from his ge- 
have been addressed by the hon. Member | nius and position, is well qualified to lead 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Ball), of whom | the van in the battle of financial reduction, 
I may say, continuing my quotation from | ought not to be satisfied with reading us 





the Ode on the Passions— lectures upon the expediency of reducing 
“ With woeful measures, wan despair— expenditure. It is his duty to point out 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled how the expenditure is to be reduced; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, and I am quite sure, considering his great 


"I'was sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild.” ability, his acknowledged position, and his 
That, in fact, is an epitome of most of the | undoubted patriotism, that it ue only leads 
arguments we have heard from the other | the way he will not only have a numerous 
side. If hon. Gentlemen opposite deny | body of followers in this House, but all 
that there is a surplus—if they say, with | the thinking men in the country will be 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon, that} with him. I have no great faith in the 
the Budget is “‘ neither safe, wise, politic, | financial reformers. The other night a 
nor honest’””—they are not justified in| large number of those who signed the 
contenting themselves with a mere dis-| famous memorial to the Premier, which 
play of words. Their proper course is to | showed the necessity for military reform 
eome boldly forward with a Vote of No-|and reduced expenditure, voted in the 
confidence. Are they prepared to do that? | majority when the question came to a 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for | division. [An hon. Memper: Not all.] 
Bucks at the close of the discussion on | No, not all. Of the sixty-three who sign- 
Monday did not seem to have so far made | ed the paper forty-two happened not to be 
up his mind as to know what to do; and/| in their places, and the majority was turn- 
I defy any man to tell, from the speech | ed by five who voted. Allow me, in con- 
which we have heard to-night from the | clusion, to thank the House for the atten- 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Horsham, | tion it has given to my few observations. 
what course he is going to take. »I want| Unless the Government, from whichever 
to know, in the words of a previous| side of the House it may be taken, is pre- 
speaker, what we are debating about, | pared to initiate great measures of reduc- 
and what is the question upon which we tion in expenditure, the country will not 
are going to divide? There is no question | be satisfied with any Budget which may be 
actually before us. We are told that the submitted to Parliament. The Estimates 
Budget is not even honest, and yet the| must be reformed, and if the Chancellor 
hon. Member for Huntingdon is content of the Exchequer is not prepared to fol- 
to resume his seat after simply asking the | low out a wise and wholesome plan of re- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take back | trenchment, his Budget will be regarded 
his Budget. I hope the Chancellor of the ; bv the public as a delusion and a deceit. 
Exchequer will not take back his Budget. | Mason EDWARDS said, after the se- 
I hope he is prepared, with that firmness , vere castigation which the hon. Gentleman 
of purpose which distinguishes him, and| who had just sat down (Mr. Bernal Os- 
which does honour both to him and to the | borne) lately received from the noble Lord 
President of the Board of Trade, to pro-|at the head of the Government, he little 
ceed with his Budget; and to divide the! expected that the hon. Gentleman would 
House upon it even if it should come to | have to-night used such terms to a Member 
a Vote of No-confidence. The right hon. | of the House so distinguished for his li- 
and learned Member for Dublin University | terary attainments, and whose character in 
(Mr. Whiteside), who made, as usual, a! the country stood so deservedly high, as to 
very able speech, has addressed some words call him, the hon. Member for Launceston 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer which | (Mr. [aliburton), the ‘remnant of a past 
are worthy of consideration. With him I age.’’ Why, the hon, Gentleman had as 
say it is not sufficient that the right hen. ; much life and brilliancy in him as his as- 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche-| sailant would have, for all the presump- 
quer should come down and read lectures, tuous tone he adopted in the House, if he 
to the House upon its extravagance. It | lived for a century. He did not intend to 
strikes me as a most anomalous state o| rise on the present occasion, but when he 
things that while the House is called| heard the right hon. President of the Board 
upon to remit £2,000,000 of taxation it| of Trade speak in such eloquent terms of 
[ Second Night. 
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the prosperous state of the manufacturing | the paper duty? The penny-a-liners did, 
districts, he thought it was high time for, Look at some of the trash issued day by day, 
one who was intimately acquainted and in-| The proprietors of the cheap newspapers 
timately connected with the mercantile in- desired the repeal of the duty, but the pa- 
terests of the country, and who was espe- | per manufacturers did not. It would bea 
cially acquainted with the manufacturing | god-send to the trade of the country if we 
interests of the West Riding of Yorkshire, | were in a position to reduce that tax. But, 
to rise and state what was the present po-| by the same rule, all reductions were 
sition of our manufactures. He utterly god-send. The paper duty was not the 
denied that the manufacturing interests of first to be abolished. It was the duty of 
the West Riding and Lancashire were in Parliament to look to the tea duties in the 
the condition that was represented by the | first instance, and if 5d. per lb. could be 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade. | struck off, it would be a relief to the poorer 
In Leeds, in Bradford, in Huddersfield, and | classes, to trade, and to the community at 
in Halifax, many of the mills were working large. But was there unanimity on the 
only two-thirds of their full time, and the Treasury Bench on this question? There 
prospect before them was so sad that, if was not. It was rumoured that only on 
you asked the merchants in any of these Monday week were the terms of the Bud- 
places, they would say that they did not get settled. The First Minister of the 
know what awaited them on the morrow. Crown received a deputation on the subject 
Almost every market in the world was of the paper duty repeal. The noble Lord 
glutted with manufactures, and there never intimated to that deputation that, under 
was a time in the recollection of commer- | existing cireumstances, it would not be re- 
cial men when there was a worse look out’ pealed, and that such a course would be 
for them. At this eventful crisis look at most inconvenient. The hon. Member 
China ; look at India; look at North and for Birmingham, whom he respected for 
South America, especially the United his extraordinary ability, strong political 
States, the great cotton emporium of the | purpose, and unflinching steadfastness, 
world, and one of our best customers. although their political creed was wide 
Look at Australia, Russia, and the Le- | as the poles asunder, at this moment 
vant. Why, he was afraid that three-| occupied a position which might well be 
fourths of our manufacturing population envied. Through the influence of the nomi- 
would be reduced to a state of starvation nees of the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
if the representations of our leading jour- | the Government had been enabled to effect 
nals should prove to be true, and he was that which the Prime Minister could not 
not sanguine enough to believe they would have accomplished without him. It was 
turn out to be entirely without foundation; | well known that only a small section of the 
and never was there a greater prospect of | present Government were in favour of taking 
a general European war. He believed that off the duty on paper. But when it came 
never was the state of things so lamentable | to a question of the existence of the Go 
in the country as at the present moment. | vernment on this question—when it came 
And was this a time to take off the taxes | to the issue, ‘‘ shall the majority succumb 
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on paper, especially when it was clearly |to the minority ?’’ the hon. Member for 
proved by those Gentlemen who had gone 
into a rigid calculation of the figures that 
there was no surplus, but a deficit? If 
there had been a surplus ought this parti- 
cular tax to be selected ? No. The coun- 
try looked to those who imposed the income 
tax to mark it out as the first to be repeal- 
ed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given a solemn pledge to the House to re- 
peal the income tax as soon as the condi- 
tion of our finances would bear it. Let 
him now fulfil his pledge so far as he thinks 
he is able. No one expected any other tax 
to be repealed until this impost had either 
been remitted or materially reduced. Did 
the paper manufacturers of this country 
attach much importance to the repeal of 


Major Edwards 





Birminghem carried his point, and the 
House had the present proposal. He 
(Major Edwards) had listened with atten- 
tion to the speeches of the hon. Gentlemen 
the Member for Huntingdon and of the 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire, and, 
with them, had come to the conclusion that 
there was a real deficiency of £2,500,000. 
With such a fact staring them inv the face, 
could they, in common fairness, be called 
upon to reduce taxation? By reducing 
ld. on the income tax a sop was thrown 
out to the nation, which was thus to be 
cheated into the abolition of the paper 
duties. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Sir, I promise the 
flouse that I shall approach the question 
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now before it in no party spirit, for I am 
not a party man, and I owe allegiance 
neither to one side nor to the other—I 
shali also deal with it in a purely disinter- 
ested spirit, and not with the bias of per- 
sonal feeling. 1 am, as most Irish Mem- 
bers know, intimately connected with the 
newspaper press of Ireland; but I can 
assure the House that if.my own personal 
advantage incline to one side more than 
another, it is against the proposal of the 
Government, and in favour of allowing the 
paper duty to remain as it is; and, indeed, 
| might add, that if the price of paper 
were still higher than it now is, or has 
been for some time since, it would be more 
to my advantage, and that of the class of 
newspapers which I might be supposed to 
represent. Therefore it must be obvious 
that I approach the question before the 
House in a disinterested and impartial 
spirit. The only question before us is this 
—is this the time for repealing the paper 
duty, or is it not? I have listened with 
the greatest attention to this discussion, 
and | have been present when the subject 
was discussed on previous oecasons ; and 
neither now nor then have I heard one 
single argument in favour of the continu- 
ance of the tax, on the ground either of 
its morality, its justice, or its expediency. 
The principle of the tax has been aban- 
doned by all parties, and the only question 
which remains is one of time and conve- 
nience. Even the hon. Gentleman (Major 
Edwards) who has spoken last, while cha- 
racterising the question as one in which 
“ penny-a-liners,’’ who published their 
“trash” to the country, were alone iater- 
ested—that same hon. Gentleman who 
most contemptuously characterised some of 
the ablest newspapers in the country, yet 
admitted, inconsistently enough, that if the 
tax would be abolished, it would be a god- 
send to the country. Every one admits 
that the tax ought to be taken off; and 
the only question which we have now to 
decide is, whether this is the proper time 
‘todo so or not. I shall not attempt to 
enter into the controversy as to the exis- 
tence or non-existence of a surplus. I am 
bound to assume there is a surplus to the 
amount stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; for not only has he stated so 
on his official responsibility, but I must 
confess my belief, that, although his state. 
ment has been subjected to the ablest eri- 
ticism, his figures seem to me not to have 
been shaken in any material point. Ton. 
Members have spoken of the paper trade 
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of the country as a small interest, and one 
of trifling importance; whereas, on the 
contrary, it is one of the greatest magni- 
tude and importance—and that interest is 
in jeopardy and danger at the present time. 
Will the House consider for a moment the 
history and the consequences of last vear’s 
attempted legislation, and last year’s ac- 
tual legislation ? The Government propos- 
ed, and the House sanctioned, the repeal 
of the excise duty on paper; and the pro- 
pocal was made and adopted very much 
in consequence of the state of embar- 
rassment to which the pressure and restrie- 
tion of the tax had brought the trade. It 
was not the fault of the Government, it was 
not the fault of this House, that the pro- 
posal then made was not finally ratified by 
heing carried into law. The failure was 
owing to the course pursued in ‘* another 
place ;” by which the just hopes of the 
trade were miserably disappointed, and 
their embarrassment was considerably in- 
ereased. Unfortunately the evil did not 
stop there ; for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, at a later period of the year, and 
in apparent forgetfulness of the erippled 
condition in which he had deseribed the 
trade to be placed in the early part of the 
same year, abolished the penny Customs 
duty, and thus gave an undue advantage 
to the foreign manufacturer, at a time, too, 
when the native manufacturer was in the 
very worst position to meet such competi- 
tion. The result has been what I then, 
on the best authority, asserted it would 
prove to be—the utmost confusion and em- 
barrassment to the home trade. This 
being really the state of things as I shall 
proceed to show, I ask, is not the Govern- 
ment bound to afford redress to the trade 
which it has helped to embarrass ; and is 
not this House—the most important branch 
of the constitution — more imperatively 
bound to redeem its promise to the country? 
I now state, as a fact, that the foreigner 
is successfully competing with the home 
manufacturer, to the injury of native in- 
dustry, and to the prejudice of home em- 
ployment. This triumph of the foreigner 
is a deep injury to the interests of these 
countries ; because, for every mill closed 
in consequence of his successful rivalry, 
hundreds of people are deprived of work, 
and thus of their means of self-support. I 
can give many cases in point; but I shall 
particularize one only. It is that of a 
Dublin house. That House was in the 
habit of supplying an average of six tons 
of paper per week to the London market, 
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which paper was used for the purposes of 
the cheap newspaper press, and also for 
the printing of cheap literary works. But 
since the 1st September, 1860, when the 
foreigner was given an undue advantage, 
not a single sheet of the paper made by 
that Dublin firm has been sold in the Lon- 
don market. Taking the value of each 
ton at £65, the gross annual value of the 
paper thus sent would amount to £18,000 
a year; and this large portion of their 
trade was altogether lost to that concern 
in consequence of the competition of the 
foreigner. Other houses in Dublin, as 
well as in other parts of Ireland, suffered 
in more or less degree; and the same could 
be said of many houses in England and in 
Scotland. I could mention several eminent 
houses in this country which have lost 20 
per cent and 25 per cent of their trade. 
There are at this moment from twenty-five 
to thirty British newspapers printed entirely 
on Belgian or Prussian paper. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen may think lightly of, or even de- 
ride, such facts as these; but they are, 
nevertheless, both grave and important, 
and concern, not so much the town popu- 
lations in which the kon. Member for Bir- 
mingham and the ‘‘ Manchester School ”’ 
are supposed to be specially interested, 
which 


but the rural populations with 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side are 


more intimately concerned. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who preceded me 
has spoken with unjustifiable severity of 
the cheap newspapers ; but I ask any 
impartial observer whether extraordinary 
ability and enterprize have not been dis- 
played in their management? The hon, 
and gallant Gentleman has also alluded to 
the cheap papers with contempt ; but does 
he include the Standard, which is one of 
the organs of his own party, and which 
has the second largest circulation of the 
penny papers—in his sweeping calumny 
against the cheap press? Let me now 
show to the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that this penny or cheap press is not the 
contemptible and insignificant interest 
which they assume it to be, and that it 
exercises an immense influence upon the 
manufacture of paper. The hon. Member 
for Invernesshire (Mr. Baillie) said, the 
other night, ‘‘ the question of the aboli- 
tion of the repeal of the paper duty is one 
that only interests some 100 penny news- 
papers.”’ I take his statement as correct, 
for the sake of argument ; but, assuming 
that there are only 100 cheap newspapers 
interested in the repeal of the duty, look 
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to the effect which they have upon the em. 
ployment of the people. Some of these 
papers, in small cities, may circulate about 
2 or 3,000 daily, while in great cities the 
circulation of the cheap press is known 
to rise to 50,000 a day. Iam, therefore, 
justified in taking for each an average cir- 
culation of i0,000 copies, or 20 reams a 
day. That will give 60,000 copies, or 120 
reams, per week. Now that, multiplied 
by 52 weeks, gives 6,240 reams a year— 
which, at 3Us. per ream, is, for each news. 
paper, no less than £9,360. Multiply this 
by 100, the number of such newspapers, 
and it will give you a gross sum of 
£936,000 per year expended by them in 
paper alone. Add to this, the cost of ma- 
chinery, type, and ink, which may be taken 
at £100,000 more, and you have an annual 
outlay, which no gentleman, who really 
considers the importance of increased em. 
ployment to the people, ought to treat with 
disdain.§ Ought not such papers to be 
rather encouraged than otherwise? [| 
utterly deny the truth of the description 
given of the cheap press, and I maintain 
that they have done much to promote the 
welfare of the people. Do they teach im- 
morality ?—do they inculcate anything cal- 
culated to debauch, either intellectually or 
morally, the mind of the country? I re 
pudiate such an assertion, as a calumny 
anda slander. They have done much to 
promote a literary taste amongst the hum- 
blest classes; and, if they are properly en- 
couraged, they will accomplish more in the 
same beneficial direction. I pass for a 
moment to other interests than those con- 
nected with the press, or with the literary 
or educational progress of the people. I 
desire to show that this tax presses with 
enormous weight upon a particular branch 
of paper manufacture—that which is most 
intimately eonnected with trade and come 
merece, and enters most largely into ge 
neral consumption. 1 now speak of brown 
or wrapping paper. Taking the gross 
amount of the tax at £1,200,000, I assert 
that £700,000 of that amount is levied off 
the lowest elass of paper. The duty on 
this description of paper varies from 60 to 
105 per cent. 1 take a ton of paper which 
is sold by the manufacturer at £28 or 
£28 14s. per ton. The mill price of that 
paper is 1}d. per pound, and the duty is 
also 14d. per pound, with an addition of 
5 per cent, that is, a duty of 105 per cent 
on an important article of daily consump- 
tion. The manufacturer of this deserip- 
tion of article has to supply two capitals— 
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one for the duty, and the other for the 
manufacture. For this duty the Excise 
gives him a credit of but one month; while 
he, according to the custom of the trade, 
js compelled to give a credit of four months. 
And suppose the wholesale stationer, whom 
the manufacturer supplies, fails in business, 
then be, the manufacturer, loses not only 
his capital and his profit, but the 105 per 
cent duty which he has paid to the Govern- 
ment. Iam justified in-saying that upon 
this branch of manufacture the Excise 
presses with a leaden weight; and that 
were the duty removed, much capital 
would be liberated which is now unpro- 
ductive, and an amazing impetus would 
be given to the employment of the people. 
It has been erroneously asserted that town 
populations are alone interested in the re- 
peal of this duty. That is not the case. 
The very contrary is the fact. The paper 
nills are, as a rule, situated in rural dis- 
triets; and while their successful operation 
confers happiness on the neighbouring vil- 
lage population, the effect of their being 
closed is ruinous in the extreme. 1 shall 
briefly describe both sides of the picture— 
a people employed, and a people out of 
employment. Some eight or nine miles 
from Cork, in a retired and remote rural 
district, there is now a paper-mill in full 
operation. I may say it is situate in one 
of the most charming spots that could 
well be imagined. Indeed, as a rule, such 
nills are always beautifully circumstanced; 
for you generally see near them pleasant 
hills,a sheltered valley, and a stream of run- 
ning water. The owner of that mill is an in- 
telligent and much-respected gentleman, a 
member, I believe, of the Society of Friends. 
All the people employed in his concern 
are Catholics; and a friend of mine who 
happened, some three or four weeks since, 
to attend the Catholic Church of the parish 
in which the mill is situate, assured me 
that he never beheld in Ireland, and scarcely 
in any other country, a better dressed or 
more comfortable-looking congregation 
than that which filled that humble village 
ehurch; and that congregation mainly con- 
sisted of the workpeople of the Dripsey 
Paper Mills. Their appearance was a 
source of pleasure and admiration to the 
gentleman who then beheld them. Now 
look at the other side of the picture. Some 
thirty-five or forty years since, this mill 
was in other hands, and was affording an 
immense amount of employment to the 
surrounding rural population. It was 
closed about the time I speak of, in conse- 
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quence of the then proprietor having be- 
come entangled in the meshes of the Ex- 
cise. Two or three hundred of the work- 
people of this mill paraded the streets of 
Cork in melancholy procession — men, 
women, and children. The foremost man 
carried a pole, on which was a loaf of 
bread covered with crape. [A laugh.] Yes, 
was not this a significant emblem, convey- 
ing a fearful meaning? Is it one to de- 
ride? Banners were carried too; and on 
one of the banners were these words— 
“If our employer be ruined we perish.” 
Is this such a procession as any English 
gentleman would wish to see pass his own 
door? Those who remember it passing 
through the streets of Cork can tell, with 
truth, that there was not a dry eye in that 
city as that mournful and melancholy pro- 
cession paraded its streets. To no part of 
the United Kingdom would the repeal of 
the paper duty be of greater advantage 
than to Ireland, alike from its superabun- 
dant water power, and its cheap labour. 
The duty has crushed many Irish mills 
into ruin; its repeal would give life to 
still greater number; for not only would all 
restriction and annoyance be at an end 
but a much smaller capital than is now in- 
dispensable would be sufficient to work 
them with success. Beautiful streams, 
which now run idly to the sea, would be 
turned to account; and many hands, which 
are now of comparatively little use to their 
owners, would be usefully and lucratively 
employed, I stated that the paper trade 
was greatly disturbed and embarrassed by 
the alterations and disappointments of last 
year, and I gave some instances in point. 
I shall now refer to the Excise Returns of 
the three last years, and prove, beyond 
doubt, that the trade has been seriously 
checked in its natural progress, entirely to 
the benefit of the foreigner. 1! shall only 
take the gross results for the United King- 
dom, for the convenience of the House. 
The years I take are 1858, 1859, and 1860. 
The total quantity of paper manufactured in 
the year 1858 was 192,000,000Ibs. (I do not 
give the smaller figures). In 1859 the pro- 
duction increased to 217,000,000lbs., or an 
increase of 25,000,000lbs. over the pre- 
vious year. Now observe the year following. 
In 1860 the quantity was 223,000,000Ibs. 
—or an increase, uot of twenty-five, but 
of 6,000,000Ibs. on the previous year—in 
reality, showing a falling of 19,000,000|bs. 
The increase in 1859 was the natural and 
legitimate growth of the trade; the falling 
off in 1860 was the result of the legisla- 
[Second Night. 
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tion, as well as the broken promises, of 
that year. Now, take astill more striking 
fact, which will prove that this is a far 
more serious question than many appear 
to suppose it to be, and that something 
must be done if the trade is not to be 
handed over to other countries, The ex- 
portation of home-made paper amounted 
in 1858 to 16,000,000Ibs. In 1859 it 
rose to 20,000,000lbs. But in 1860, when 
we» crippled trade, and played into the 
hands of the foreigner, it fell down to 
15,000,000lbs. I ask, is it for the 
foreigner—for the Belgian or the Prus- 
sian—we are to legislate, or is it for our 
own people? And are we to give undue 
advantages to those who refuse to give 
anything in return? The foreigner either 
imposes a duty of £9, or, in some in- 
stances, £14 a ton, on the export of his 
rags, while in some instances he denies us 
a single pound of them; and yet we, from 
false notions of free trade, are to throw 
open our markets to him, to the injury of 
our manufacturers and the misery of our 
people. This, Sir, is not my idea of the 
duty which I owe my country. Mr. Greer, 
the proprietor of the Dripsey Mills, a gen- 
tleman who pays about £11,000 a year in 
the shape of duty, thus deseribes the posi- 
tion to which the trade has been reduced 
by the events of last year— 
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“Dripsey House, Cork, 20th April, 1861. 


“My Dear Sir.—I have received your letter 
rather late to-day, to give it that consideration it 
deserves. 

“During the past year the paper trade has been 
in avery unsettled and unsatisfactory state, and 
will, most certainly, continue so, until the duty 
question is definitively arranged. 

“The free importation of foreign paper, while 
foreign rags are not procurable by British manu- 
facturers, has been felt most severely, probably by 
none more than by myself. 

“The foreign maker has besides a very great 
and gratuitous advantage ; he can bond his paper 
in London, and sell it in bond, leaving the pur- 
chaser to remove it at pleasure, and to pay the 
duty. This enables the foreigner to carry on his 
trade with a much less capital; while I, a native 
manufacturer, am obliged to keep a large and va- 
ried stock of duty-paid paper in London, for the 
convenience of the very same parties whom the 
foreigner supplies, and, consequently, have to 
employ a larger capital and incur a greater risk. 

“ Last year a large portion of the stock which 1 
held in London when the Budget came out, and 
upon which no drawback was to be allowed, I 
had to force into consumption at a considerable 
loss, in order that none should be on hand upon 
the 5th of August, after which day the entire 
duty would have been lost upon all paper remain- 
ing in stock, and which had been charged with 
duty prior to Ist of April. This year the very 
same thing will cecur, while the foreigner will 
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suffer neither loss, nor inconvenience, nor annoy. 
ance of any sort. 

“You are well aware of the unequal pressure of 
the tax; some high class papers paying a duty of 
not more than 10 per cent of their intrinsic 
value, while, as we descend in the scale, the im. 
post increases, until it reaches 75 per cent, and 
in some cases even more, There are common 
wrapping papers selling in the market at 34d. per 
Ib.; their intrinsic or mid-value being only 2d, 
per lb. The duty (which is 1}d. per lb. and § 
per cent) is, therefore, upwards of 75 per cent on 
the value of such papers; and the foreigner can 
sell these in bond, while the native manufacturer 
must sell it duty paid, thereby nearly doubling 
his risk. 

“The payment of the duty is evaded to a large 
extent, and there is no excisable co:nimodity which 
affords so mich facility of evasion paper, I 
have been driven out of some localities in con- 
sequence of the unfair competition of parties who 
do not pay duty upon the entire quantity of paper 
they make, 

“ Apologizing for this hurried reply to your 
note, and trusting that the Budget will be carried 
in its entirety.—I am, dear Sir, yours most faith. 
fully, ‘* ALFRED GREER, 

“ John Francis Maguire, Esq., M.P., London.” 
Here is a passage from a letter which was 
published in the Star newspaper of the 9th 
of this month, in which the writer further 
explains the injury done to the trade by 
what Parliament did not do as well as did 
do last Session— 

“ What can be harder than our treatment? 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer writes us, under 
official autograph, that the duty will be repealed 
on a certain day. The [louse confirms his de- 
cision ; our very dowaniers, who stamp and seal 
our packages, announce their departure. We 
erect buildings, order machinery, prepare for 
foreign competition, and like a prisoner who has 
been told to get ready for leaving his cell, we 
are preparing for liberty, and find, in the gaol 
yard that the doors are locked. How many in- 
dustrious traders, who built upon the authority of 
the Commonsand ancient custom, have succumbed 
under their losses, will never be known, Others 
have struggled on, hoping against hope, totter- 
ing, but not fallen. And now a depression in the 
trade, deeper than has been known for years, has 
come upon us. What publisher will not waits 
month or two before he begins to print with the 
chance of a fall in duty of 30 per cent? What 
man who uses paper, down to the smallest shop- 
keeper, will not abstain from buying, and reduce 
his consumption to the minimum ?” 

It is clear that the home manufacturers 
cannot compete with the foreigners as 
matters now stand. The foreigner com- 
mands our market by his cheap rags, his 
cheap labour, and his entire freedom from 
duty, inasmuch as it is his customer, and 
not himself, who pays the duty; while 
the home manufacturer, who is open to 
foreign competition in the home rag market 
has to pay higher wages, and is burdened 
by a heavy load of taxation. Surely, no 
hon. Gentleman ought to wish to continue 
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such a state of things. The Government 
are accountable in some degree for the 
crippled state in which the home manufac- 
turer is now placed; but the best way to 
remedy the evil is, in the first place, to 
liberate the trade from the trammels of the 
Excise. But, in my opinion, that would not 
be sufficient. The foreigner is very selfish 
in respect to the article of rags; and in- 
stead of continuing to offer him a bonus to 
import his paper to our markets, he should 
be subjected to a small countervailing duty 
of 5s., or even of 8s. I may be told that 
this would not be according to the principles 
of free trade ; but free trade ought to be 
fair trade, and if the foreigner puts a heavy 
duty on his rags I would place some equiva- 
Jent duty on his paper. More than one hon. 
Member has said that the trade do not re- 
quire the repeal of the duty. Such an 
assertion savours of the character of fiction. 
Certainly, from my information, I do not 
believe it to be eorrect. A few mono- 
polists, who dread the active competition 
of men with small capital—the very class 
of men it ought to be an object to en- 
courage—may be opposed to the repeal of 
the duty ; but I say without fear of con- 
tradiction, that out of the three hundred 
paper manufacturers of the United King- 
dom, there are not 5 per cent who do not 
desire the repeal of the paper duty. The 
trade are not anxious to see their business 
daily passing into the hands of foreign 
rivals; and such is the progress of this 
dangerous competition, that one of the 
greatest organs of the newspaper press, of 
which for its literary ability, any country 
might be proud, and which, I may remark, 
is not favourable to the repeal of the Exeise 
duty, is said to have been obliged, in con- 
sequence of its enormous circulation, to late- 
ly order one thousand tons from Prussia 
or Belgium. No trade can desire to see its 
operations paralyzed by uncertainty—and 
this is the condition of the home trade now, 
and has been for the last twelve months. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) 
has alluded to another branch of Irish in- 
dustry which has been unjustly dealt with, 
and which I certainly desire to see flourish, 
I mean the distilling trade of Ireland. The 
Chancellor of the Exehequer has danger- 
ously tampered with that trade, in the hope 
of obtaining a greater revenue; and it would 
be a wise policy on his part to reduce the 
duty, and thus inerease the revenue. That 
question is not now, however, before the 
House; but when it is—as I hope it will be 
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in the Budget of next year—I shall gladly 
vote for the reduction of a duty which is 
destructive to the trade and not beneficial 
to the Exehequer. But, Sir, if I were 
— my choice, I should rather see a 
ourishing paper mill in an Irish village 
than a flourishing distillery. The distiller, 
it is true, affords valuable employment toa 
number of people, but he turns the whole- 
some food of man into that which is not at 
all times for the advantage of the indivi- 
dual, or for the happiness and well being of 
the community ; while the paper manufac- 
turer creates a beautiful and useful article 
out of the merest refuse, which it would 
be injurious to the health and comfort of 
society to accumulate and preserve. It 
has been asked—are we to provoke av- 
other collision between the two Houses 
and bring the two branches of the Legis- 
lature again into conflict? So far from that 
being the case I believe the repeal of the 
paper duty by this House will have quite 
an opposite effect; and that the other 
House will receive the Bill, which I hope 
will pass this House by a good majority, as 
a message of peace and not as a provocation 
to anger. I believe it to be the best pos- 
sible mode of putting an end to an un- 
seemly struggle, and of establishing a 
thorough reconciliation. In conclusion, I 
say this tax has been condemned formerly 
as well as frequently by this House ; it has 
been condemned by the department en- 
trusted with the task of its collection ; it 
has been condemned by the voice of public 
opinion ; it has been condemned on various 
grounds and for various reasons, and no 
voice has been lifted in favour of its justice, 
its usefulness, or its expediency. One of 
the most important trades in the country is 
grievously embarrassed by its retention, 
and that embarrassment is increased ten- 
fold by the abortive attempts and the 
ruinous legislation of the last year. We 
are bound, then, by the pledged honour of 
Parliament, as well as by every eonsidera- 
tion of justice and equity, to repeal the tax 
this year, and I, for the reasons I have 
stated, will give my cordial support to this 
proposition of the Government. 

Mr. HORSMAN moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
debate might be adjourned till (Friday), 
but he understood that the two hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had Notices of Motions this 
day were not willing to recede, and there- 
fore it must be taken on Monday. 

Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 
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India —The System 


STREET RAILS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Mr. BRADY said, he rose to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the pro- 
priety of establishing a mode of public con- 
veyance by means of iron rails in streets 
and highways. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 

roposition of his hon. Friend appeared to 
hin somewhat extraordinary. He believed 
they had Mr. Train again in another form. 
and, therefore, he should divide the House 
against his hon. Friend’s Motion. His hon. 
Friend might try his own hand at a Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he lived in the 
neighbourhood of Birkenhead, where street 
rails existed, and he never heard anything 
but praise of them. He believed that Mr. 
Train’s Bill had been rejected on technical 
grounds only, and as he thought the Mo. 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was most rea- 
sonable he should support it. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Bill of Mr. 
Train last week was rejected on the ground 
that it was a public Bill, and not a private 
one. The course of the hon. Gentleman 
was, therefore, to bring in a public Bill, 
and not to move for a Committee. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he hoped that the 
House would pause before it gave its assent 
to the Motion. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would be the 
last to wish to establish a monopoly for the 
benefit of an individual against the public, 
but it was a different thing to ask that a 
Committee should be appointed to investi- 
gate the subject. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY remarked, 
that it was quite impossible the [louse 
should legislate on the subject until they 
knew sumething about it. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he thought the 
only course to adopt was to bring in a Bill, 
and when it was read a second time, it 
could be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had the autho- 
rity of an eminent engineer for stating that 
there were many plans for street railways 
besides that adopted by Mr. Train. The 
Committee would prevent a monopoly by 
reporting on the plans, and each locality 
could adopt the one most suitable to it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought that to appoint a Committee with- 
out a definite proposal before it would not 
be likely to lead to any satisfactory result. 
He differed from many of those who had 
addressed the House on this subject. He 
thought it would be a great accommoda- 
tion to the public if something in the shape 
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of tramroads could be laid down in the 
streets of our towns. In Milan they had 
a plan which was found to be of great con. 
venience. Flat pieces of stone were laid 
down for the wheels of carriages, and the 
horses went over a different kind of pave- 
ment between them. If that could be 
done without any monopoly, but open to 
vehicles of any kind, it would, no douht, 
be found equally useful in London. But 
it would be better to bring in a Bill at 
once, giving the necessary authority to 
paving boards, or other public bodies that 
might be authorized to make the improve- 
ments. 

Lorp FERMOY submitted, that if any 
legislation of the kind were proposed it 
should be by a Bill introduced by the Go- 
vernment upon its own responsibility. He 
(Lord Fermoy) trusted that after the ex- 
pression of the opinion of the House on the 
Motion, the hon. Member would not press 
the matter, but leave it in the hands of 
the Government, it being a very important 
question. 

Mr. BRADY in reply, denied that he 
had anything to do with Mr. Train, or that 
Mr. Train had anything to do with the 
Resolution. The hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Shelley) had no aathority for making the 
assertion which he had made, and he (Mr. 
Brady) treated it with the contempt it de- 
served. He had not expected to have the 
opposition of Government. If the Govern- 
ment would give an undertaking to bring 
in a Bill on the subject, he would withdraw 
the Motion; if not, he would divide. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
House would do well to assent to the Mo- 
tion, which had for its object to provide a 
remedy for that great public inconvenience 
created by the present state of our street 
traffic. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

‘* That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire into the propriety of establishing a mode of 


public conveyance by means of Iron Rails, in 
Streets and Llighways.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 20; Noes 
40: Majority 20. 

House adjourned at a quarter 

before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 26, 1861. 


INDIA—THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMEDT. 
PETITION. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he had a petition 

to present to their Lordships the import 
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ance of which was sufficient to justify him 
in giving a short abstract of its contents. 
He would only premise that, though he 
concurred in many of the statements 
made by the petitioners, he did not agree 
with the prayer. The petition was from 
Inhabitants and Taxpayers of Calcutta and 
Bengal Proper, complaining of the System 
of Government in India, and praying for 
relief. It had received the signatures of 
1,433 names, not of individuals only, but 
of some of the most considerable firms en- 
gaged in commerce in Calcutta; it had 
also received the signatures of many 
wealthy Natives, and of almost all the 
barristers and solicitors in Calcutta. It 
was, therefore, in every point of view, en- 
titled to their Lordships’ attention. The 
petitioners began by stating—what he was 
afraid was indisputably true—that the 
financial embarrassments of India conse- 
quent upon the mutiny had led the Go- 
yernment to resort to successive loans, to 
put a stop to public works, and to impose 
new taxes which were exceedingly inju- 
rious to the commerce of India. These 
embarrassments led Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to pursue the unusual course of 
sending out a Finance Minister to India, 
which had never been done before; that 
the late able financial administrator, Mr. 
Wilson, had, with the consent of the Coun- 
cil, imposed an income tax which was 
altogether new in the country, and had 
also imposed a licence tax, which would 
reach down to the humblest artisan. Re- 
ductions of the expenditure were also re- 
commended, but these must necessarily be 
awork of time. Yet, in spite of this ad- 
ditional taxation (the petitioners went on 
to state), and in spite of the recommended 
reduction of expenditure, the Secretary of 
State for India had been induced to make 
aconsiderable addition to the Mysore grant 
—the grant awarded to the descendants 
of Tippoo Sahib. They went on to say 
that this addition amounted to nearly half 
a million sterling, which was one-half of 
the estimated produce of the newly-im- 
posed income tax. But he (Lord Lyve- 
den) was bound to state, having read the 
papers presented to the other House of 
Parliament —he was sorry that no papers 
on the subject had been presented to this 
House—that this was an exaggerated es- 
timate, and that as regarded the capitali- 
zation of the revenues granted to the My- 
sore Princes in general he did not think it 
was a profuse grant. But he was sur- 
prised at the share allotted to certain of 
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those Princes, because he could state of 
his own knowledge, having been a party 
to the arrangements made in 1855 and 
1857, that those Princes, when he intro- 
duced them to Her Majesty, to an audience 
of leave, expressed their perfect satisfaction 
to him with what had been done on their 
behalf. At the same time he must ex- 
press his concurrence in opinion with those 
who dissented from the way in which this 
arrangement was carried out; and for this 
reason, that no more dangerous course 
could be pursued than one which should in- 
vite Native Princes or petitioners to resort 
to this country with appeals against the 
decisions of the Governor General of India. 
He regretted, therefore, that his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
had been induced, in this instance, to de- 
part from the universal rule that no regard 
should be paid to petitions that were not 
transmitted through the Governor General, 
and the answers returned through him by 
the Indian Department here. It was ob- 
vious that in that way alone the authority 
of the Governor General could be main- 
tained, and a stop put to the abuse which 
was beginning to prevail of persons 
coming over to this country to prosecute 
in person their alleged claims against the 
Indian Government. When such persons 
returned successful to India an impression 
was produced in India, which they all 
here knew to be perfectly false, that every- 
thing was to be done by the pressure of 
personal application to Ministers here, 
where nothing was to be gained by appli- 
cation to the Government in India. The 
petitioners then proceeded to complain 
that, having applied to the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta for information with 
respect to this grant, their petition had 
been rejected. He thought this was a 
just ground of complaint, because if we 
thought fit to maintain a petty parody of 
a Parliament in India, it was a hardship 
that persons in that country could not 
obtain what every Member of Parliament 
in this country could procure, and in this 
instance had procured, from the Minister 
here. The petitioners then proceeded to 
complain of a more important matter—the 
excess of the military expenditure. They 
said that expenditure was greatly in ex- 
cess of the wants of the country, and that 
the Estimates of England were kept down 
at the cost of India. In that complaint 
he entirely sympathized. He feared that 
it not only had been done, but that it 
would often be done in future. He re- 
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garded it as an unconstitutional proceed- 
ing. They specified that 20,000 men were 
charged to the Indian revenue for depots 
of soldiers nominally intended for India, 
but which were in reality part of the na- 
tional defences of this country. He was 
aware that since this petition had been 
framed a reduction was made in the cost 
of those depots ; but still the charge itself 
continued to be made, and he considered 
it was an unjust charge. When the 
petitioners came to the prayer of their 
petition they asked that a return of the 
accounts and expenditure should be made 
up and laid before the public. This, he 
might remark, was what was much com- 
plained of in this country. There was the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining correct ac- 
counts of the Indian finances; ‘‘ sketch 
estimates” were sent over which never 
answered their purpose, for they never 
turned out to be accurate. The petitioners 
then went on to complain that the whole 
revenues of India were subject to the sole 
control of the Secretary of State for India, 
and they prayed that some check might be 
applied to this. In that prayer he fully 
sympathized ; but in what way the remedy 
was to be accomplished was a very difficult 
question. The petitioners also prayed— 
but in that prayer he could not concur— 
that the members of the Indian Council at 
home should be eligible to seats in Parlia- 
ment. That proposition was fully dis- 
cussed in 1858, and was rejected by the 
House of Commons for obvious reasons. 
He believed the Council of India to be a 
cumbrous and useless machine, and often 
a hindrance to the Government. He be- 
lieved the object would have been better 
obtained if they had nominated a Council 
of six or of eight persons to form a Coun- 
cil of Advice to the Secretary of State ; but 
whether few or many he would say, with- 
out any sort of disrespect to those gentie- 
men, that it would add greatly to the 
difficulty of Government if those gentle- 
men were to have seats in Parliament, 
where they might get up and contradict 
the Secretary of State. This evil was felt 
in the last days of the Court of Directors, 
when gentlemen of official authority got up 
to contravene the opinion of the Minister 
for India; and the evil would be still 
greater if those assailants should be mem- 
bers of his own Council. There was one 
other point on which he wished to address 
a word totheir Lordships. The petitioners 
prayed that the Legislative Council of India 
might be enlarged by the admission of cer- 
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tain qualified non-official members. Noy, 
the Governor General and the Secretary of 
State had already the power of enlarging 
that Council, which, however, they had 
never thought fit to exercise. A discus- 
sion must take place on this subject here- 
after; and, therefore, he would only say now 
that in the measure which he understood 
the Government were about to introduce 
for the regulation of the Legislative Coun- 
cil the Secretary of State would not be de- 
terred, even by the prayer of this petition, 
from taking a decided and manly course, 
though it might lead to reduce rather 
than enlarge the Council. That Council 
was introduced in the Bill of 1853, and 
passed without much discussion; in fact, 
the only person who foresaw the evils that 
had since arisen from the formation of the 
Council was his noble Friend near him 
(Lord Broughton), for whose opinion, hav- 
ing served his apprenticeship under him in 
Indian affairs, he entertained a high respect, 
and he stated what had since occurred, that 
it would form a prolific source of agitation 
and disturbance. No one entertained a 
higher respect for representative Govern- 
ment than himself. In this country he was, 
perhaps, disposed to carry it farther than 
many of their Lordships; but it did not 
follow that it was to be adopted in all 
countries and under all circumstances. It 
was a saying that if there were a rock in 
the middle of the sea, and six Englishmen 
were cast upon it, they would immediately 
attempt to establish representative Go- 
vernment. Now, in India there was an 
enormous Native population. You dared 
not establish a representative Government 
in that country, but in its place an unreal 
mockery of representation had been set up. 
One Member was sent from each Presi- 
dency to Calcutta. If the Governor had 
either some troublesome or some useless 
person that he wanted to get rid of he 
might send him to represent the Presidency 
in the Legislative Council, but he could 
in no way be said to be the elected Mem- 
ber. He would not prolong the discussion 
now, but would inquire when the measure 
relative to the Legislative Council of India 
would be introduced, which would afford 
more ample opportunity for operations ? 
Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, that 
before noticing the allegations in the peti- 
tion presented by his noble Friend, he 
would say, in answer to a question put 
by him, that he was not able to state pre- 
cisely the time when his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for India (Sir Charles Wood) 
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would introduce into the other House of 
Parliament the Bill which he had in pre- 
aration in reference to the Legislative 
Gouncil of India. The Bill was, however, 
in a forward state of preparation, and he 
trusted that in a very short time his right 
hon. Friend would be able to introduce it. 
In these circumstances it would be im- 
proper in him to say anything with re- 
t to the nature of the measure. The 
first grievance alleged in the petition pre- 
sented by his noble Friend had reference 
to the recent arrangement made in the 
case of the Mysore Princes. He under- 
stood that his noble Friend did not concur 
in the whole of the complaint urged upon 
this point ; but he complained that certain 
papers had not been laid on the Table of 
their Lordship’s House, though they had 
been given to the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The reason why these papers had 
been produced in the other House was that 
they had been moved for there, and that 
there was a technical objection to present 
by command to one House papers that had 
been produced on Motion in the other. If 
his noble Friend chose to move for them, 
there was no objection to their being pro- 
duced in this House also. The petitioners 
stated that a sum of half a million sterling 
or a quarter of the new income tax— 
had been given to the Princes of Mysore, 
the descendents of Hyder Ali. The fact 
was that a stock had been created to the 
amount of £429,000, the interest of which 
was to be appropriated to the descendants 
of Tippoo Sahib, in lieu of the revenues of 
certain districts, which under the Treaty 
of 1799 were to be applied to the mainte- 
nance of the Mysore family. These dis- 
tricts were estimated to produce seven lacs 
of rupees. About £50,000 a year had 
hitherto been paid to these Princes, and 
the result of the new arrangement would 
be that provision was made for an income 
of about £17,000 a year. There was in 
addition a sum of £83,000 appropriated to 
the payment of the debts the family had 
incurred at Calcutta, and to enable them 
to remove to other separate houses instead 
of the joint residence they had hitherto oc- 
cupied at Russapugla, near Calcutta. There 
was a farther charge of £12,000 a year 
granted to members of the family for life ; 
but the recipients were chiefly very aged 
persons, and the amount was, therefore, 
liable to rapid diminution. He did not un- 
derstand his noble Friend to object to the 
capitalization which had taken place by 
this arrangement, but he seemed to think 
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that the stipends paid to the members of 
the Mysore family was too high. He had 
only to say that no arrangemant could 
have been carried out different from that 
which had been effected. It was neces- 
sary to have the consent of all the mem- 
bers of the family to the agreement, and 
unless they were prepared to repudiate the 
Treaty of 1799 he thought they could not 
reasonably object to what had been done. 
His noble Friend took exception to the 
arrangement on the ground that it had 
been entered into with Gholab Mohamed 
in this country and by the Home Govern- 
ment without being referred to the con- 
sideration of the Governor General. Now, 
his right hon. Friend did not invite the 
Prince to the discussion of the subject; 
but when it was brought before him, and 
considering that communications regarding 
it had often passed between the Home Go- 
vernment and that of India, he thought it 
afforded an excellent opportunity of settling 
the matter. He was sure that his right 
hon. Friend meant no slight upon the Go- 
vernment of India, for no man was more 
sensible than he was of the necessity of 
maintaining the dignity and authority of 
the Governor General of India. The peti- 
tioners next complained of the existing 
character of the Legislative Council of 
India; and he must say he was surprised 
to hear what fell from his noble Friend on 
that subject. He said that the Legislative 
Council of India was a kind of Parliament, 
and that, if that were the case, it ought to 
have all the functions of a Parliament. He 
(Earl de Grey) denied that the Legislative 
Council in any way resembled a Parliament. 
It was simply the Council of the Governor 
General, and had nothing in it of the cha- 
racter of a Parliament. The petitioners 
next complained of the expenditure of the* 
depots for Indian soldiers in this country 
being charged upon the finances of India, 
and his noble Friend complained of the 
military expenditure of India being very 
large. He concurred with his noble 
Friend in thinking that the military ex- 
penditure was great, and that it ought to 
be reduced ; and he was happy to say that 
measures were being taken to have it re- 
duced, but he did not agree with the pe- 
titioners in thinking that the expense of 
the depots should fall upon this country, 
These depots were used for the purpose of 
having seldiers on hand to recruit the re- 
giments in India as necessity required, 
and such an arrangement was called for to 
keep the regiments in a state of efficiency. 
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> The men in those depdts consisted of re- 
cruits, and, though their presence in this 
country gave so many more additional men 
to the numerical] force at home, they added 
but little to the military strength of the 
country. The Commander-in-Chief had, 
however, ordered that they should be re- 
duced, but they could not be altogether 
dispensed with consistently with the effici- 
ency of the regiments in India. The next 
point to which his noble Friend alluded 
was the necessity of accurate accounts of 
Indian expenditure being annually laid be- 
fore Parliament. In his remarks on this 
subject he entirely concurred, and he could 
only say that his right hon. Friend was 
doing all in his power to satisfy the wish 
that existed for full and satisfactory in- 
formation on the expenditure of India. 
And here he wished to state, in reference 
to a matter on which a noble Baron not now 
in his place (Lord Monteagle), had more 
than once expressed an opinion, namely, 
that the Returns required by the Act of 
1853, showing the moral and material pro- 
gress of India ought to be produced—he 
wished to state that in the course of a few 
days papers on that subject would be laid 
on the Table of the House. The peti- 


tioners complained that the Secretary of 


State for India in this country had the 
power to make any charges on the revenue 
of India that he chose. That was entirely 
inaccurate. The Secretary of State for 
India had, no doubt, certain powers, but 
they were not so extensive as had been 
stated by the petitioners, he could make no 
charge on the revenue of India without 
the approval of a majority of the India 
of the Council; and this very grant to the 
Mysore Princes, for instance, had received 
that approval. He hardly thought their 
* Lordships would be prepared to take away 
from the Home Government all power re- 
garding financial matters in India. As 
respected the prayer of the petitioners on 
the subject of the Legislative Council, he 
could not now go into details on the sub- 
ject, as it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring forward a 
measure having reference to that Council; 
but this he could say, that if the prayer of 
the petition was that there should be 
created in that country a little Parliament 
which should represent, not the people of 
India—because that was impossible—but 
the comparatively small European com- 
munity, that was a prayer which he trusted 
would never be complied with, as to grant 
it would be to set up not a free Govern- 
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ment but rather an oligarchical tyranny 
altogether inconsistent with the true in- 
terests of India. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not rise to refer to the future policy to be 
pursued with regard to India; but in con- 
sequence of some of the observations which 
had fallen from his noble Friend behind 
him (Lord Lyveden), he felt it necessary 
to allude to circumstances which took place 
before either that noble Lord or his noble 
Friend who had just spoken (Earl de Grey) 
were Members of their Lordships’ House, 
He referred to the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House in 1858, 
and to the alteration in the constitution of 
the Legislative Council of India which was 
made in the same year. He agreed with 
his noble Friend who had last addressed 
their Lordships that no change was in- 
tended by that Act which should have the 
effect of converting that Council into more 
of a Parliament than it had been. He 
believed that since the Act of 1773—at all 
events, since the Act of 1784, and still 
more by the Act of 1794—legislative 
powers, in the full sense of the word, had 
been possessed by the Legislative Council 
of Coleutta, and to such an extent as that 
it would have been utterly impossible for 
the Government at home to order it to 
pass any law. He thought his noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
would agree with him that it would have 
been ultra vires in the Court of Directors 
to insist on the Governor General and the 
Legislative Council passing any particular 
law whatever. ‘The question, then, was 
as to the change made by the Act of 1853. 
He could not look to it without adverting 
to another change, which had been made 
previously to that year. He believed that 
between the years 1773 and 1833 there 
was not only a small Parliament in Cal- 
cutta, but a small Parliament in each of 
the Presidencies. ‘the relation between 
those Presidencies and the Government at 
Calcutta was somewhat obscure; but it 
would appear that they had the power of 
legislating for their own territories, sub- 
ject to the sanction of the supreme central 
Government at Calcutta, and subject, of 
course, to the sanction of the Court of 
Directors. By the Act of 1833 that power 
of initiating was taken away altogether 
from the minor Presidencies, and they were 
centralized under the Government of Cal- 
cutta. The change made in 1853 was one 
having for its object, not to enlarge the 
powers of the Parliament in India, but to 
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amend what had been done in 1833. It 
was repeatedly urged by the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Committee of that year, 
that if the Imperial Parliament did not re- 
store to the minor Presidencies those powers 
which were taken away in 1833, it ought, 
at least, to allow those Presidencies a re- 
presentation in Caleutta. The case, then, 
stood thus—in 1833, all power of legislation 
was taken from the minor Presidencies; and 
the question was whether that power should 
be restored, and if not, whether they should 
not be allowed a representation in Cal- 
eutta. So far from there being no recom- 
mendation to the Government to adopt 
the latter course, the whole weight of the 
evidence taken by the Committee was in 
favour of it. Now came the question 
whether the effect of the measure of 1853 
had been to add to or materially alter the 
powers of the Legislative Council. He 
believed his noble Friend (Lord Lyveden) 
would admit that there was nothing in 
the wording of the Act itself giving addi- 
tional powers to the Council; but he un- 
derstood from him that a legal opinion 
taken by him at the time stated that the 
mere fact of adding to the number of the 
body made a material change in its cha- 
racter. With great respect for the legal 


opinion, he believed that view of the Act 


to be unfounded. At all events, he felt 
certain of this—that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government in 1853 to add to 
the powers of the Legislative Council. It 
was intended to add to the number of the 
members, and to give to the minor Pre- 
sidencies a right of representation, but 
certainly not to alter the character of 
the Assembly. If that was a fair state- 
ment of the effects of the Act of 1853, 
there was not a little Parliament in Cal- 
cutta at present any more than there 
had been for the last fifty or sixty years. 
It seemed to him, then, that what they 
had to consider was whether the forms 
of that Council where what they ought to 
be, and whether it was expedient that the 
forms of the British Parliament should be 
travested by sixteen gentlemen sitting 
round a green board. In discussing the 
question whether the publicity of the 
proceedings was desirable their Lordships 
must remember that in India they had to 
deal with a free press—with a press that 
was not only free, but he was afraid he 
must add, in some instances, licentious. 
That being so, he thought it right that they 
should maintain the publicity of the discus- 
sions of the Legislative Council, because 
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| it afforded the Government its only oppor- 
| tunity of replying to the attacks which 
Were made on it in the public press. 
While he admitted that there were faults 
| in the Legislative Council, he could not 
|forget that it had discussed very grave 
| subjects—look, for instance, at the man- 
ner in which it had dealt with the ques- 
tion of the taxation of India, than which 
a more important and difficult topic was 
never debated in any country. In that 
ease the result of publicity was that the 
speech of Mr. Wilson, which was almost 
as formal a one as he could have made in 
the House of Commons, had tended ma- 
| terially to lessen the difficulty of esta- 
| blishing the financial scheme, and to con- 
vince the people that some such measure 
was necessary notwithstanding the op- 
position of no less a person than Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. And now, with re- 
| pect to the subject which his noble 
Friend had brought under the notice of 
their Lordships, he would observe that 
‘incidental discussions of very great im- 
| portance sometimes arose in that House; 
but it occasionally occurred that noble 
Lords did not think it worth while to 
take a part in those discussions, because 
there was no question before them or no 
division to be taken. In the present in- 
stance, though the discussion was to a 
certain extent incidental, yet, as their 
Lordships were to be called on before the 
end of the Session to consider a measure 
having reference to the Legislative Coun- 
cil of India, he thought it right that they 
should come to the consideration of that 
measure with a full knowledge of the ex- 
isting law, and of the alteration which 
had been made by the Act of 1853. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I shall trouble your Lordships with 
but very few words; but I must take this 
opportunity of expressing to the House my 
deep regret that 1 was ever led to accept 
the alteration in the law with respect to 
what is now called the Legislative Council 
of India. I did not foresee the evils which 
would accrue from the establishment of 
that Council as it now exists; but a noble 
Friend of mine now present (Lord Brough- 
ton) did see them. I remember my noble 
Friend coming round to me during the pro- 
gress of the Bill, and in a very earnest 
manner representing these dangers. For- 
merly the Governor General and the Ex- 
ecutive Council disposed of all the legisla- 
tive business in a very short time, no one 
being present but themselves. I remember 
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myself, when Governor General, in a case 
of necessity passing a Bill in half an hour. 
But, at the same time, I was quite sensible 
of the great difficulty in the way of the 
Governor General and the Council at Cal- 
eutta legislating in a satisfactory manner 
on matters relating to Madras and other 
distant parts of India; I was aware of 
the desire of the minor Presidencies to 
have a representation in that Legislative 
Council; and I thought that the altera- 
tion in the Council was allowable because 
it would permit it to be reinforced by 
men capable of giving information rela- 
tive to those Presidencies. But what have 
these changes led to? The Executive 
Council is now compelled to sit in public 
with the members added to it. The 
whole together constitute a Legislative 
Council, and those persons who have been 
added to the Assembly outvote the Go- 
vernment. The difference between this 
and the former state of things is the dif- 
ference between a majority and a minority, 
which seems to me to be very important 
in matters of legislation. I have regretted 
from the first the course which this Coun- 
cil has pursued. I have observed its 
tendency to nibble at the religion of the 
people, and at the customs of the country. 
To the Legislative Council and the im- 
prudence of its action, as much as to any 
other cause, I attribute the occurrence of 
the mutiny; for by nibbling at the re- 
ligion of the people they prepared the 
public mind of the country to accept the 
monstrous fictions published with a view 
to that rebellion. Their conduct recently 
seems to me utterly inconsistent with the 
duty attached to such a high office. 
Having committed an error the first thing 
to be done is frankly to acknowledge it, 
and the next to redeem it. I acknowledge 
my error, and I hope the Government will 
endeavour to redeem the mistake which 
has been committed, and that they will 
have the courage to do what is obviously 
right. I feel perfectly satisfied that the 
continuance of the Council constituted as 
at present, assuming the functions to 
which it lays claim, is inconsistent with 
the honour, the dignity, and the strength 
of the Government of India. I trust Her 
Majesty’s Government, if they entertain 
that opinion, will act upon it, and, come 
what may, that they will determine to do 
what they think right. 

THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
expressed his astonishment that the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) should have 
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justified by implication the course taken 
by the Legislative Council. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, his noble 
Friend entirely misunderstood him. He 


had given an historical account of the | 


reasons which induced the Government of 
1853 to constitute the existing Legislative 
Council, but he had expressed no opinion 
whatever with regard to the course recently 
taken by the Council, which he admitted 
was open to grave exception. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
was happy to have elicited the explanation, 
because the noble Duke, by justifying the 
original appointment of the Council, and 
refraining from expressing any opinion 
with regard to their recent conduct, ap 
peared by implication to approve the steps 
which they had taken. The course of 
action pursued by the Council struck him 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) as being so 
bad that he could not understand how it 
was that the Government had so long de- 
layed the introduction of a measure on this 
subject, and the speech of the noble Lord 
who first answered on behalf of the Go- 
vernment (Earl de Grey) was little caleu- 
lated to afford encouragement. The noble 
Earl had not given the House to under- 
stand on what day, or even in what week, 
the Bill would be introduced. Though the 
end of April had almost arrived, the House 
of Commons was only about to enter on 
the consideration of some most important 
measures relating to other subjects, and Au- 
gust would probably be reached before a 
Bill relating to the Legislative Council of 
India would find its way to their Lordships’ 
House. The noble Duke promised on the 
11th of March, when he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) made a Motion on the subject, 
that before a Bill was introduced the fullest 
information would be laid on the table of 
both Houses; but, although on that under. 
standing he had been induced to withdraw 
his Motion, no papers on this subject had yet 
been presented to Parliament. He believed 
that the more advantageous course would 
be to introduce the measure in that House, 
where there were several noble Lords who 
had been officially connected with India, 
and who from their experience and know- 
ledge were peculiarly qualified to discuss 
the subject. An opinion appeared to exist 
that because we had succeeded in crush- 
ing the mutiny, and in abolishing the East 
India Company as a ruling power, we had 
no further duties to discharge in con- 
nection with the Government of India; 
but, for his part, he believed it would not 
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be possible long to retain possession of 
that vast empire unless its condition en- 
gaged immediate and serious consideration. 
The existence of the Civil Service of 
India, with its ancient privileges, lay at 
the root of the question ; and as long as 
that service was maintained on its present 
footing it would be impossible to put the 
right men in the right places. To keep 
our hold of India it would be necessary to 
enlist on our side and to conciliate a great 
proportion of the intelligence and wealth 
of the Native population. 

Eart GREY hoped the suggestion made 
by the noble Marquess would not be lost 
sight of. In general Bills were more ad- 
vantageously introduced in the other House; 
but a measure with regard to which special 
information was possessed by many Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House would be 
discussed with as much utility as in the 
House of Commons, where the state of the 
order-book rendered it extremely improba- 
ble that a Bill such as that which was con- 
templated could receive attention for a long 
time tocome. The subject was one of ex- 
treme and urgent importance. He could 
conceive nothing more dangerous or hurt- 
ful to British power in India than the con- 
tinuance of that miserable faree—for he 
could designate it by no other name—of 
the Legislative Council. He agreed with 
the noble Duke that it was of great im- 
portance that an opportunity should be af- 
forded of discussing the measures proposed 
by the Government; but it was decidedly 
inconvenient that the objections to those 
measures should emanate from their own 
officers, and from persons engaged in the 
public service. That a Judge should be 
the leader of Opposition was intolerable, 
nor could the servants of the Government 
be the organs through which even just 
objections to the measures of the Govern- 
ment would be brought forward without 
interfering with discipline, and with the 
authority which ought to be concentrated 
in the supreme authority. At the same 
time he thought that some machinery 
ought to be, and might be, devised by 
which the public opinion of measures of 
the Government might be made known, 
any objections to them might be stated, 
and the answer of the Government to such 
objections might be made public. It was, 
in his opinion, a fault in the Act of 1833, 
that it abolished all power of legislation 
in the minor Presidencies, and centralized 
the legalization of the immense empire 
of India at Calcutta. It was, no doubt, 
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necessary that the central Government 
should exercise a general control over le- 
gislation, more especially such as affected 
the finances; but he had no doubt that, 
without any improper interference with 
that control, much useful legislative work 
might be disposed of in the minor Presi- 
dencies. He hoped that this subject would 
very seriously engage the attention of the 
Government, and that if they were pre- 
pared to deal with it, they would consider 
the propriety of introducing the measure, 
having that object in this rather than in 
the other House of Parliament. 

Lorp LYVEDEN, in reply, mentioned, 
as an instance of the differences which 
might arise between the Legislative Coun- 
cil at Calcutta and the Seeretary of State 
for India, that The Times of Saturday last 
contained a report of the speech of the 
Secretary of State, expressing his disap- 
| proval of a measure which was before the 
Council with regard to contracts between 
ryots and indigo planters; and, also, an an- 
nouncement that that measure had passed 
the Legislative Council by a large majority. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he was not aware that that Bill had passed 
the Council. He asked the noble Earl 
opposite whether such a measure was not 
inconsistent with the pledge given by the 
Government in September last ? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
that he had not seen the statement that 
had been referred to by the noble Baron. 
No doubt the measure in question was in- 
consistent with the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Toe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH :— 
And with the pledge of the Government 
itself, 

Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 

House adjourned at half-past Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 26, 1861. 


Mixvrtes.] Puszic Brz.—1° County Courts Pro- 
cedure. 


ILLNESS OF MR. SPEAKER. 

The House being met, the Clerk, at the 
Table, informed the House of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, and read 
the following Letter which he had this day 
received :— 
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“ Speaker’s House, April, 26, 1861. 

“ Sir,—I beg you will express to the House my 
great regret that I must absent myself from the 
service of the House to-day. 

“The rheumatic pains, under which I have 
been suffering for the last week, disable me frem 
attending this day. 

“T trust that I shall be able to resume my duties 
on Monday. 

* T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ Jonn Evetyn Denison. 
“ Speaker. 


* Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. 
“Clerk of the House of Commots.” 


Whereupon Mr. Massey, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
proceeded to the Table, as Deputy Speaker; 
and after prayers, counted the House, and 
Forty Members being present, took the 
Chair, pursuant to the Standing Order of 
the 20th day of July, 1855. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ENGLISH OFFICERS 
IN EGYPT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FREELAND said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther Copies of the findings of the Courts 
Martial appointed in India for the trial of 
Officers charged with insulting Mahomme- 
dans whi'e engaged in religious worship in 
Egypt, and of any reprimands or comments 
on the proceeding of the Courts Martial by 
Sir Hugh Rose, have been received by the 
Government; and whether there will be 
any objection to lay such Copies, if re- 
ceived, upon the Table of the House ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
received certain General Orders issued by 
Sir Hugh Rose, and, if the hon. Member 
would move for them, he should be glad 
to produce them as an unopposed Return. 


On the Motion for Adjournment till 
Monday, 


FATE OF CAPTAIN BRABAZON. 
QUESTION, 


GeneraL PEEL said, he trusted that 
in the absence of the Foreign Secretary 
the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government would answer the question, 
of which he had given notice—namely, 
What steps the Government have taken 
to ascertain whether the report of the 
murder of Captain Brabazon, of the Royal 
Artillery, by the Chinese, is true; and 
whether the information received is de- 
rived from the personal knowledge of the 
informants, or rested entirely on Chinese 
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rumours? He had given notice of his 
question before he had read the Report 
of the Committee appointed to consider 
the mode of conducting the business of 
the House; otherwise he should have ge- 
lected some other opportunity than the 
Motion for the adjournment of the House 
until Monday. Nor should he have volun. 
teered to ask a question upon a subject 
which must naturally be painful to the feel- 
ings of the relatives of Captain Brabazon; 
but the fact was he had been requested 
to bring the matter before the House and 
the Government by Major Brabazon and 
his family. Major Brabazon, not satisfied 
with the evidence of his son’s death, was 
on the point of going out to China for 
the purpose of offering a large reward for 
any information on the subject, when he 
was prevented from doing so by an inter. 
view which he had with the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary, who undertook 
on the part of the Government to do 
everything that was necessary. Far from 
finding fault with the Foreign Secretary, 
Major Brabazon had commissioned him 
(General Peel) to express his gratitude 
to the noble Lord for the kindness he 
had shown him; but he complained, with 
some justice, that anything was left to be 
done in the matter. He complained that 
before the Earl of Elgin quitted Pekin he 
did not take every means in his power of 
ascertaining the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
the report of the death of Captain Brabazon. 
The Earl of Elgin, writing to the noble 
Lord on the 26th of October, stated that 
Captain Brabazon, togetker with a French 
gentleman, was beheaded, after the ac- 
tion on the 19th of September, by the 
directions of a Chinese General, who was 
wounded on that occasion. He added 
that he was inclined to credit the report, 
although he had no positive evidence of the 
facts, and that Captain Brabazon was an 
officer of much promise, who had held the 
office of Deputy Assistant to the Quarter- 
master General. Major Brabazon com- 
plained that every step was not taken to 
prove the truth of that report—that even 
the most obvious and common methods 
were not employed. It was reported that 
after the execution the body of Captain 
Brabazon was thrown into a caval. Major 
Brabazon complained that the canal was 
never dragged, although by such a sim- 
ple expedient some remnant of clothing 
or something proving the accuracy of 
the report might have been discovered. 
He also stated the extraordinary fact that 
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our troops entered the town where the ex- 
ecution was supposed to have taken place 
on the evening of the same day, that they 
remained there for ten days, held an open 
market, and were in constant communica- 
tion with the Chinese, and yet that not a 
single whisper reached them of such an 
execution having taken place. It had, like- 
wise, come to his knowledge that on the 
Ist of October, the day after the troops 
left, a British subject was executed by the 
Chinese, and that either the fact was not 
known to the English authorities, or they 
had not thought it worth their while to 
take notice of it. The man was a private | 
of the 31st Regiment. Upon application | 
to the War Office Major Brabazon was told 
that they knew nothing of the subject ; 
that the only information they had received 
was that a man had died on the Ist of Oc- 
tober; and it was only on referring to the 
depot of his regiment that Major Brabazon 
discovered the man was beheaded by the 
Chinese. Major Brabazon supposed, very 
naturally, that the execution of this private 
soldier might have given rise to the report 
of the death of his son. There were many 
other circumstances which led him to the 
same conclusion. Perhaps he was too san- | 
guine in his confident belief that his son | 
was still alive. We all knew how people | 
were apt to cling to the last hope; but he| 
so far agreed with Major Brabazon that, | 
having read with the greatest attention all 
the evidence which had been produced on 
the subject, he thought there was no ab- 
silute proof of Captain Brabazon’s death. | 
He did not wish, of course, to raise any 
diseussion as to the probability or improba- | 
bility of Captain Brabazon being still alive; | 
but the Earl of Elgin had not left the. 
matter in a satisfactory state. As long as 
there was, he would not say a probability, 
but a possibility of Captain Brabazon being | 
alive, it was the bounden duty of the Bri- | 
tish authorities in China to take every 
step in their power that no doubt should 
be left as to the accuracy of the report 
of his death. Captain Brabazon was a- 
very distinguished officer, and kis loss 
would be a misfortune to the public ser- 
vice as well as to his friends; but it 
would have been equally the duty of the 
authorities if he had been the humblest 
drummer-boy in the army to make every 
inquiry for the purpose of relieving his 
friends from a state of suspense, the hor- 
rors of which could hardly be exceeded 
by a knowledge of the reality however 
dreadful. 
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Afterwards— 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was extremely 
sorry that he had been absent when his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (General 
Peel) had called attention to the fate of Cap- 
tain Brabazon. It was a matter of great 
satisfaction to bim that that subject had 
been taken up by one who was himself not 
only professionally connected with the army, 
but who had been a Cabinet Minister and 
a Secretary of State for War. He under- 
stood that the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had alluded to the story that Captain 
Brabazon, having been dismissed by the 
Tartar general, Sang-ko-lin-sin, and hav- 
ing met the Chinese general who was sup- 
posed to have been mortally wounded in a 
recent engagement, was by him condemned 
to decapitation, and was so decapitated and 
his body thrown into the eanal at Pa-li- 
chiau. Now, the evidence which had been 
received of that story was of such a nature 
that no insurance - office in the kingdom 
would pay a life policy upon such unsatis- 
factory information. The story went that 
Captain Brabazon was beheaded, and that 
on the same day the British army marched 


| to Pa-li-chiau, where he was said to have 


been executed, and remained encamped 
there for ten days. It was a singular cir- 
cumstance, therefore, that while such an 
event as the decapitation of an English 
officer must, if it really occurred, have at- 
tracted the notice of the natives, yet, al- 


though our troops were in constant com- 
munication with the Chinese people, not a 


word ever reached their ears during the 
whole of their ten days’ encampment that 
one of their comrades had been killed or 
thrown into the canal. Moreover, if it had 
transpired that he was thrown into the 
canal, the question naturally arose, how 
came it that the cana! was not dragged for 


his body, or some part of his clothing that 


might have led to his identification? The 


‘answer made to that was, that the bodies 


of several hundred Chinese who had been 
killed in the late action were thrown into 


‘the same canal, so that it would have 


been impossible to tell whether Captain 
Brabazon was there or not. Now, he 
had been given to understand on the au- 
thority of a military officer of high rank 
that while our army lay encamped for 
those ten days he passed close by the canal 
daily, andenever saw the least sign of a 
human being in it. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had referred to the case 
of two other Europeans who were decapi- 
tated at Ho-se-woo, and whose bodies were 
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subsequently discovered — a circumstance | was stated that, eighteen days before the 
which might have given rise to the tale of | other prisoners were delivered up by the 


Captain Brabazon and the Abbé de Luec’s | 


execution. That tale was, however, utterly 
unreliable, as might be seen from the papers 
in the blue book. The Chinese story was 
contradicted by Chinese authority. He 
would put the matter as plainly as possible 
before the House. The Chinese themselves 
had stated that twelve days after the re- 
ported death of Captain Brabazon that 
officer was still alive. It would be found 
from Mr. Parkes’ despatch that Hangki 
spoke to him of prisoners detained in the 
camp of Sang-ko-lin-sin on the 3rd of Oc- 
tober, whereas the story of the decapitation 
was fixed on the Z1st of September. From 
the evidence of the sowar Jowalla Sing it 
was clear that Captain Brabazon and the 
Abbé de Luc were separated from the other 
prisoners, and kept in Sang-ko-lin-sin’s 
camp. The despatch of the Prince Kung, 
the Emperor’s brother, addressed to the 
Earl of Elgin, also stated that the Chinese 
had interpreters with them who were quite 
capable of discussing the points of differ- 
ence between the two Powers, and among 
them he mentioned Consul Parkes and a 
French officer named ‘“ I,’’ who was taken 
to be the Abbé de Luc. Prince Kung’s 
despatch was dated the 3rd of October, 
while Captain Brabazon’s decapitation was 
reported to have occurred on the 21st of 
September. To identify the person named 
“I’’ with the Abbé de Lue it should be 
observed that it was notorious there were 
no Frenchmen with the Chinese army who 
understood Chinese, and who were taken 
prisoners, except the Abbé de Luc, who 
was kept separate from the other prisoners, 
and placed in conjunction with Captain 
Brabazon. Whatever happened to Abbé 
de Lue happened to Captain Brabazon. 
They cannot be dissociated. No tale 
could be more absurd than that Sang- 
ko-lin-sin dismissed Captain Brabazon on 
the 18th or 21st of September, for the 
date was variously stated. It could not 
for a moment hold water. We knew with 
what tenacity the authorities at Pekin 
had clung to their prisoners. Discussion 
after discussion took place between the 
British and the Chinese as to their sur- 
render, and nothing but the threat to to- 
tally destroy the capital enabled us to extri- 
cate them from their clutches.. Now, we 
had it alleged that Sang-ko-lin-sin was in 
possession of an English officer of artillery 
of high position, and had a foreigner who 
spoke Chinese along with him ; and yet it 
Mr Gregory 





Chinese with the greatest reluctance, 
Sang-ko-lin-sin dismissed that officer with- 
out any stipulation whatever. That story 
was ulmost incredible ; and certainly not q 
stone ought to be left unturned before we 
abandoned our search for this unfortunate 
gentleman. For the sake of his suffering 
relatives the Government were bound to 
make every investigation in their power in 
order to obtain some trace of him. In his 
despatches Consul Parkes particularly al- 
luded to the great anxiety of the Chinese 
authorities to inquire into the nature of 
our guns and how far they carried, toge. 
ther with other cireumstances connected 
with our army; and he remarked it as a very 
notable thing, that since General Sang-ko- 
lin-sin had held his command extraordi- 
nary attention had been paid by the Chi. 
nese to their artillery, which had under. 
gone a marvellous improvement between 
the affair at Canton and the attack on the 
Taku Forts. It was, therefore, just pos- 
sible that this young officer, being known 
to belong to our artillery, might have been 
separated from the other European pri- 
soners, and put in conjunction with the 
Abbé de Luc, who was the only other per- 
son who spoke Chinese, for the purpose of 
assisting the Chinese to improve their own 
artillery. That was nothing but a mere 
conjecture ; yet they ought not to rest 
satisfied until they had followed up every 
possible clue to the discovery of Captain 
Brabazon—an officer of the greatest pro- 
mise, whom he had known from his boy- 
hood. He could not sit down withont 
paying a deserved compliment to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart 
ment for having shown himself, since the 
commencement of the unhappy business, 
most anxious and willing to render any 
information in his power in order to relieve 
the sorrows and to dispel the incertitude 
of a bereaved family. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN MACDONALD, 
QUESTION, 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the ques 
tion which he intended to address to the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment was one which deeply concerned the 
comfort and convenience of that numerous 
class of Englishmen who during the sum- 
mer vacation were in the habit of travelling 
on the Continent. The matter did not 
concern Captain Macdonald alone. If it 
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did, perhaps it would be unfitting that he 
should take up the time of the House with 
jt; but, unfortunately, it concerned every 
English passenger who travelled through 
the territories of Prussia, and was, there- 
fore, important enough to be brought under 
the consideration of the House. He wanted 
to know precisely the amount of protec- 
tion which Englishmen were to expect from 
their own Government in ease of need, and 
the amount of oppression which they would 
have to bear from foreign Governments 
when unfortunate enough to fall into their 
hands, The case of Captain Macdonald, 
through the agency of the press, was toler- 
ably well known tu the House, and, there- 
fore, he should be absolved from stating it 
in any detail. Captain Macdonald was a 
passenger on the railway from Mayence to 
Cologne. At Bonn the train stopped, and 
his sister-in-law, her child, and a nurse 
left their places to get some refreshments. 
During their absence a Dr. Parow entered 
the carriage and seized their places. Cap- 
tain Macdonald represented to him that 
the seats were occupied, and protested 
against the intrusion. Dr. Parow replied 
by calling him a ‘‘lout.’”? Thereupon 
Captain Macdonald called the station 
master, who unfortunately was a man per- 
sonally dependent on Dr. Parow, and when 
he came up, at once took the side of his 
countryman, and summoned Captain Mac- 
donald to leave the carriage. Not satisfied 
with that summons he attempted to pull 
him out. Captain Macdonald, with an in- 
stinct natural to an Englishman, resisted; 
but we had the evidence of German wit- 
nesses, totally unconnected with Captain 
Macdonald, that his resistanee had no eha- 
racter of violence. He simply pushed the sta- 
tionmaster ack. No sooner, however, had 
he laid hanus on the sacred person of the 
stationmaster than several railway officials 
dashed by the opposite door into the car- 
tiage, seized him by the heels, and pulled 
him out upon the platform. Having done 
so Captain Macdonald stated, but his evi- 
dence was not corroborated by other wit- 
nesses, that they maltreated his sister-in- 
law and the child, He was then ordered to 
lay down 10 dollars on the spot. Captain 
Macdonald demurred to that demand and 
asked what authority they had to demand 
10 dollars ; but that was a question which 
Prussian officials were not in the habit of 
answering ; and, instead of producing their 
authority, they seized Captain Macdonald 
ard threw him into prison— into what 
Englishmen described as a filthy prison, 
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but what Prussians described as a decent 
prison. The precise state of things could, 
of course, be imagined by the House, In 
that prison be was left for six days. At 
the end of that period he was brought be- 
fore a court of justice. They acquitted 
him of the alleged assault, but they im- 
puted to him what was never charged 
against him—that he had insulted the 
stationmaster —-on the sole and unsup- 
ported testimony of the stationmaster him- 
self, contradicted by other German wit- 
nesses; and for this they fined and dis- 
missed him. The House would observe, in 
the first place, that even according to the 
Prussian law the treatment of Captain 
Macdonald was absolutely illegal. The 
Prussian law, like our own, was very jea- 
lous of the liberty of the subject. It pro- 
vided that every person arrested by the 
police should, within twenty-four hours of 
his arrest, be examined before a magistrate, 
and that the magistrate should sign a war- 
rant for his further detention. But that 
law was in reality a dead letter. The 
police were in the habit of constantly dis- 
regarding it, and in this case it was treated 
as of absolutely no avail. Captain Mac- 
donald was thrown into prison, and re- 
mained there, without authorization. This 
was a very serious state of things. It 
showed that it was competent for any 
Prussian authority to throw an English 
traveller into prison, and keep him there 
for six days, on the simple allegation that 
he himself had been insulted by that Eng- 
lish traveller. Captain Macdonald was not 
intimately acquainted with the German 
language, which was the case with many 
of the gentlemen who travelled on the Cou- 
tinent; what possible security had they 
that any railway stationmaster might not 
consider himself insulted by some unwit- 
ting word or act on their part, and that 
they would not be thrown into prison and 
kept there for six days without bail ? 
It had been asserted in the German news- 
papers that Captain Macdonald had assault- 
ed the stationmaster and Dr. Parow, but 
that accusation had been found to be with- 
out any foundation whatever. But there 
was more than this danger. It was not 
only that a railway official might seize a 
man against whom he, or anyone in whom 
he had an interest, happened to have a spite; 
but, unfortunately, the whole course of pro- 
ceeding showed that there was a special 
animus against English travellers among 
the authorities who bore rule in Prussia. 
He did not mean to cast the slightest 
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blame on Her Majesty’s Government, or 
on the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs; he thought that noble Lord 
had behaved ina very worthy and dignified 
spirit; but he did wish to impress on the 
House, and through them on the public, 
the fact of the hostile spirit in which the 
Prussian authorities dealt with the subjects 
of the Queen, and the danger which all 
English travellers ran in the present state 
of feeling in that country. In the first 
place, it was hostile enough, when a man 
objected to his place in a railway carriage 
being forcibly occupied by another, that he 
should be dragged out by the heels to the 
platform and thrown into prison. That by 
itself was evidence of hostility, but it did 
not stop there. No sooner was Captain 
Macdonald thrown into prison, than the 
British Consul at Bonn went to the proper 
authorities and offered bail for his appear- 
ance. In England that bail would have 
been accepted at once, but what was the 
course taken in Prussia? Consul Cross- 
thwaite went to the State Procurator 
Moller, and, in writing to Lord Bloomfield 
the Consul said— 


“ He expressed great indignation at the Captain’s 
conduct, and alluded to the manner in which the 
English generally conducted themselves on the 
Continent, as if they were not in a civilized land. 
I replied that perhaps a few might misconduct 
themselves, but such a complaint could net be 
made against all. He said at all events people 
who travelled must know they cannot strike down 
a railway officer in the execution of his duty. I 
pointed out to him that I understood Captain 
Macdonald was an officer of Her Majesty’s Body 
Guard, and, setting aside his rank, it was a serious 
thing to arrest a British subject and to send him 
to gaol like a felon—that unless he were speedily 
released it might have serious consequences. ‘To 
this Moller replied, ‘ We will run the risk of that.’ 
I asked if Captain Macdonald could be released on 
bail, offering to deposit cash to any amount. To 
this he replied, ‘I will not. take bail; but if you 
like to petition the Court and offer to deposit 500 
thalers, you can do so, although I tell you before- 
hand that I shall oppose it. I quite understand 
what you want—to get the Englishman out on 
bail, and then he will run off to England, not 
caring about the money. No; we must make an 
example of him.’ ” 


That was the spirit in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Prussian Government at 
Bonn wished to proceed against the English, 
This functionary considered them as a spe- 
cies of vermin to be hunted out of the land; 
he stigmatized all Englishmen, and denied 
the commonest justice to Captain Macdonald 
because he was anxious to gratify his spleen 
against the English. But that was not all. 
The case came on for trial, when M6 ler, 


Lord Robert Cecil 
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who was conducting the prosecution on the 
part of the Prussian Government, made 
general attack on English travellers on the 
Continent. Now, there was not a partiele 
of evidence against Captain Macdonald ex. 
cept that of the stationmaster who declared 
that he had been assaulted; all the other 
German witnesses —— independent people, 
who had no interest in the matter—de. 
clared that Captain Macdonald had done 
nothing contrary to the law. But in spite 
of their evidence, the stationmaster declared 
that he had been assaulted, and the tribunal 
preferred believing him rather than the in. 
dependent witnesses. To enforce the evi. 
dence Moller made a violent speech against 
all Englishmen travelling on the Continent, 
and in language which was well known, 
having been widely commented upon, he 
charged them with universal blackguard. 
ism. The exact meaning of the word used 
was a little controverted, and linguists de. 
clared that ‘‘ lubberly ’’ was the true trans. 
lation. He did not know whether English 
travellers would prefer to be called black. 
guards or lubbers; but, whatever was the 
precise equivalent of the original, it was 
clear that Méller was animated by a desire 
to blackeu the character of English travel. 
lers to the utmost extent. What did the 
Prussian Government do? Of course, that 
Government were not bound by the aets of 
their subordinates if they disavowed them; 
but they did nothing of the kind. Instead 
of disavowing Moller, they allowed-a prose- 
cution to be brought against the English 
travellers residing at Bonn for venturing 
to express their opinions on the subject. 
They had not inflicted the slightest cen- 
sure on the statioumaster who had acted 
in such an arbitrary and violent manner. 
He did not mean to say that the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary should raise 
this matter to the dignity of an inter 
national difference. He had already ex 
pressed himself in terms quite as strong 
as the circumstances deserved, and whiei 
did the noble Lord great credit. The 
noble Lord said— 


“The Prussian Government has not thought fit 
to temper its justification of these extreme acts 
by any expression of regret, and Her Majesty's 
Government cannot but regard its conduct as too 
clearly evincing a disregard of international goot- 
will.” 


If the British Government were not able 
to defend English travellers from such ut 
just, arbitrary, and illegal attacks, they 
were bound at least to warn them against 
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the dangers they incurred. 
Captain Macdonald ought to have received 
some reparation from the Prussian Govern- 
ment. It was a deep injury that had been 
jnflicted upon him, and it was a reflection 
on the English people that the Prussian 
Government not only refused him repara- 
tion, but allowed Mdller to remain without 
any reprimand, and the author of the whole 
nndisturbed in his office. What he wanted 
to ask the noble Lord was this—whether 
he would take any measures to acquaint 
English travellers with the dangers they 
yan when they travelled on a Prussian 
railway? They ought to be acquainted 
with what was the law of that country— 
that a stationmaster at any station might, 
for an imaginary insult, have them dragged 
by the heels out of the railway carriage on 
to the platform, throw them into prison, 
keep them there for six days, and on his 
sole, unsupported, and contradicted evi- 
dence have them punished with fine and 
imprisonment, even when actively sup- 
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He thought) to the indignity of imprisonment for six 
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days, he was placed upon his trial, and 
acquitted. There was one point, however, 
so utterly repugnant to English law, that 
he wished to revert to it, and that was 
that Dr. Parow had never himself been 
produced at the trial. It was almost in- 
conceivable that an officer in Her Majesty’s 
army, an Exon in the Body Guard, should 
have been treated in such a manner—kept 
in prison for six days, treated almost like 
a felon, and the offer of the British Consul 
to deposit a sum of money as security for 
Captain Macdonald’s appearance flatly re- 
fused, the Prussian official accompanying 
the refusal by designating the English 
travelling in Prussia as blackguards. What 
could be the cause of such wanton insult ? 
He (Mr. Malins) did not believe there was 
any unfriendly feeling on the part of the 
Prussian people towards us. Could it be 
possible that the Prussian authorities were 
less enlightened than the people? It ap- 





peared that it was only an accident that 


ported by their own Government; the| Captain Macdonald was in prison only six 
temper and spirit in which Prussian law | days, as he might have remained there ten 
was administered being specially hostile to' days longer without trial. In addition to 
all subjects of the Queen of England.| that he had since been insulted by the 
English travellers ought to be informed , Prussian papers, which called him a low 
that while travelling in Prussia they were man, and declared that he had been ex- 


liable tu dangers to which they were not pelled from the clubs on account of his 
subject in any other country in Europe. | behaviour towards the railway official. He 
Wherever passports were issued there ought trusted that it would be clearly understood 
to be a statement made public of the brutal by the Government of Prussia that the 
and barbarous conditions to which travel- people of this country entertained a strong 


Jers in Prussia must submit. 

Afterwards— 

Mr. MALINS said, it was necessary for 
him to ask the House to revert to the 
question which had been put by his noble 
Friend (Lord Robert Cecil) in conneetion 
with the ill-treatment of Captain Macdonald 
in the Prussian territory. From a personal 
acquaintance with Captain Macdonald he 
could positively assert that that gentleman 
was a most unlikely person to offer offence 
to any one, and was incapable of any con- 
duct which could at all palliate the gross 
outrage to which he had been subjected. 
Captain Macdonald was travelling from 
Mayence to Coblentz, as had been stated 
by the noble Lord. When the train arrived 
at Bonn his party got ont for some re- 
freshment, and at that time there were 
two seats of the carriage only which were 
covered by cloaks to show that they were 
occupied. Dr. Parow came and took one 


| sense of the indignity which had been put 
|upon an Englishman. He did not think 
that there was any country in Europe 
where such treatment would have been ex- 
perienced, and he hoped that the noble Lord 
would make known to the Prussians their 
opinion of it. If Captain Macdonald had 
been guilty of an assault, by all means 
punish him for it, but im this case he was 
acquitted of that charge. Captain Mac- 
donald’s object was now, not to obtain 
compensation for the indignities to which 
he had been submitted, but he did desire 
to stand well in the opinion of his fellow- 
‘countrymen. But after those proceedings 
‘another event occurred. The English resi- 
dents in Bonn, ineluding among them the 
/Rev. Mr. Anderson, a gentleman well 
|known and esteemed, protested against 
‘the conduct of the Crown Prosecutor in 
styling Englishmen blackguards. For that 
‘offence every one of those protesting resi- 


of those seats, and when Captain Mac- dents was prosecuted by the Prussian Go- 
donald demurred he was dragged out by | vernment, and fines were inflicted, varying 
the heels, and after having been subjected from 190 thalers to 20 thalers. Since 
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then he believed the Prussian Government 
had thought fit to remit those fines, but 
those were proceedings on the part of a 
friendly power against which he, as an 
Englishman, felt bound to protest ; and he 
hoped the noble Lord would be able to say 
that more would be done than had been 
yet done to make plain to the Prussian 
Government the opinion of the country 
upon these transactions. 


[ Post 1206.] 


AFFAIRS OF SYRIA.— OBSERVATIONS. 
Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 


had given notice of a Motion upon the 
present state of the Syrian question, but 
in consequence of the unfortunate absence 
from illness of the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary he should defer it until a future 
evening. He had been induced to give 
that notice from a strong sense of the im- 
portance of the matter, and, considering 
also that the greatest anxiety was felt by 
the European inhabitants of Syria as to 
the state of the country after the depar- 
ture of the French troops, that no circum- 
stances should occur which might imperil 
the integrity of Turkey, or necessitate any 
further foreign interference in the internal 
government of that country. He, therefore, 
begged to ask the noble Lord.whether the 
recommendations of the International Com- 
missioners upon the affairs of the Lebanon 
had been finally arranged, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners closed ; 
also, whether, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, there existed a prospect of a 
stronger government being established in 
Syria ? 


THE PAPAL SUCCESSION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House and the Go- 
vernment to a statement which appeared 
in the Indépendance Belge of the 20th 
instant, and which appeared to be confirm- 
ed by a correspondent, in the same paper, 
of the 22nd, to the effect that in the event 
of the abdication, removal, or death of the 
present Pope, Cardinal Wiseman was dur- 
ing the interregnum to be appointed Pope 
to all intents and purposes under the title 
of Pius X. It was further stated that in 
this country he was to convene what was 
termed as ecumenical council to decide on 
the election of the successor of the present 
Pope. He should have thought little of 
this but that the correspondent of the Bel- 


Mr. Malins 
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gian paper stated that there had been 
difference of opinion among the cardinals 
on this subject, that it was not Cardinal 
Antonelli who had carried out this degj. 
sion,but Cardinal Alfieri, whose functiog 
it would under ordinary circumstances be 
to convene the electors of a future Pope in 
the event of the Papal chair being vacant; 
and that several of the cardinals were 
opposed to this undertaking, but the ma- 
jority of them were in favour of it, and 
that thus for a time at all events Cardinal 
Wiseman was to be the successor of the 
Pope. Now, he (Mr. Newdegate) need 
hardly say that that could not be agreeable 


to this country, where they had Cardinal ! 


Wiseman already bearing titles and exer. 
cising powers contrary to our law, and to 
international law, hereafter exercising the 
full functions of the Papacy, pending the 
appointment of the suecessor to the Pope, 
no one knowing how long this interval, for 
it could scarcely be called an interregnum, 
would last, and with power to summon an 
ecumenical council. The Indépendance 
Belge of the date of the 20th April eon- 
tained the following statement on the sub- 
ject :— 

“ With reference to the affairs of Italy the fol. 
lowing details respecting a project conceived at 
Rome are derived from so good a source that I 
have no hesitation in transmitting them to you, 
though I do not at “the same time pretend to 
guarantee their authenticity. I am assured that 
the Holy Father has already, some months ago, 
made ail the arrangements in the event of his 
death, in the event of his deposition, or even in 
the event of voluntary abdication. The case of 
his death is particularly provided for. By a de- 
cision approved of by twenty-one cardinals, Pius 
IX. is said to have nominated as his successor or 
his representative, until the regular election of a 
new Pope, chosen at Rome by all the cardinals 
met in conclave, Cardinal Wiseman, Primate of 
England. Cardinal Wiseman, whose position in 
the Church is considerable and exceptional, would 
thus become invested with all Papal powers, espe- 
cially with that of summoning at London a great 
cecumenical council. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion lead one to suppose that if St. Peter’s See 
should be vacant, there would probably be an 
interregnum of tolerable length before the regular 
election of a new Pope. It is during this inter- 
regnum that Cardinal Wiseman will administer 
the affairs of the Church under the name of 
Pius X. This arrangement is now no longer & 
mere project, it is a thing definitely settled; and 
it has already—such is the statement—becn pro- 
mulgated in the Church in order that no accident 
may endanger the Catholic hicrarchy. The Pope, 
it is asserted, has frequently been tempted to ab- 
dicate in order to retire to a monastery ; but this 
project is still vague, whilst the deed of the trans- 
mission of the Papal powers to the first Prelate 
of England has been actually signed. This ar- 
rangement of Pius 1X. is of a character to create 
surprise for various reasons. That England 
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should thus be chosen as the moral refuge of Ca- 
tholicism—as the harbour into which St Peter’s 
barque runs for safety amidst storms—is cer- 
tainly quite unexpected.” 


The House could not forget the measure 
passed last Session to prevent the neces- 
sity of the Roman Catholic subjects of 
Her Majesty being compelled to resort to 
the Courts of Rome in matters arising out 
of disputes relating to Roman Catholic 
trusts. Recollecting the feelings which 
arose in this country in 1851, when Eng- 
lish law was set at defiance, and when the 
independence of this country was invaded 
by an usurping authority, he naturally 
looked with anxiety to the possibility of 
the recurrence of such aggression, under 
aggravated circumstances, especially when 
he remembered that the only premonition 
of the aggression consummated in 1851, 
reports current in 1850 of what was about 
to happen which afterwards turned ont to 
be correct. The reports now prevalent 
also were characterized by much particu- 
larity, and he would quote the further 
statements of the Paris correspondent of 
the Indépendance Belge of the 22nd of 
April— 

“One of my colleagues in the task of corre- 
spondence has already transmitted to you infor- 
mation respecting a decision of the Holy Father, 
approved of by twenty-one cardinals, which in- 
stitutes Cardinal Wiseman, the Primate of Eng- 
land, as representative of the Papacy, in the event 
of the decease, the deposition, or the abdication, 
whether forced or voluntary, of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The information which I have received 
completely harmonizes with that already given. 
It is now in my power to complete it by additional 
details. It is not Cardinal Antonelli, who, as 
might have been supposed, has undertaken the 
working out of this decision (to which the Church 
attaches the highest importance), but Cardinal 
Alfieri, camerlengo of the Church; and who, in 
the event of Pius IX.’s death, is to summon the 
conclave. ‘he number of the cardinals adhering 
to the arrangement far exceeds the number of 
twenty-one, whilst those who still express some 
hesitation are not above five or six.” 
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The writer then went on to comment upon 
the opinions of the various cardinals, seve- 
ral of whom he named. He would also 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Comte de Moutalembert, in his 
work on the political future of England, 
boasted that acts were committed on the 
part of the Ultramontane power in England 
which would not have been attempted in 
Naples, even under the former regimé. 
He thought it right to call the attention 
of the noble Lord to these Reports, and 
to ask whether he could furnish the House 
with any information on the subject ? 
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BRAZIL AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir 1UGH CAIRNS said, he wished 
to put a question in reference to the pro- 
ceedings under the Convention between 
this country and Brazil. During the last 
Session he had asked the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary the reason why the pro- 
ceedings under that Convention, by which 
the interests of many mercantile firms in 
this country were affected had been sus- 
pended. The noble Lord could not give 
any answer at that time, because sume 
questions that had arisen had been referred 
to the law officers of the Crown. From 
information that had since arrived in Eng- 
land he understood the affair was in this 
position: — Brazil had under the Convention 
made some claims of an extraordinary 
character against this country, created by 
the exertions of England to suppress the 
slave trade with Brazil. The result of 
these claims was that the British Minister 
at Brazil waited for instructions from home, 
and in the interval the proceedings under 
the Convention were suspended. He wished 
to ask, Whether it was likely these proceed- 
ings would recommence, and whether there 
was any reason why the claims of Brazil 
against this country should not be asserted 
in the usual way ; also whether the Govern- 
ment would object to lay on the table any 
papers showing the nature of those claims? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I quite 
go along with the right hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer opposite in the feelings he has expressed 
with regard to Captain Brabazon. It is 
very painful for the relatives of that gal- 
lant officer to be kept in a state of doubt 
as to his fate, more distressing than a cer- 
tainty adverse to their hopes. I, therefore, 
entirely sympathize with the anxiety the 
right hon. and gallant Officer has so well 
expressed to ascertain, if possible, the real 
truth as to what has happened to that 
gallant and distinguished officer Captain 
Brabazon. But, putting together all the 
circumstances from which we can draw 
any conclusion, I am afraid we cannot 
arrive at the conclusion expressed by my 
hon. Friend on this side of the House. I am 
afraid the friends of Captain Brabazon can 
only receive this consolation, that, by the 
suddenness with which his fate was sealed 
we may conclude he escaped thuse lin- 
gering and barbarous torments to which his 
still more unfortunate comrades were sub- 
jected in their last hours, At the same 
time, if it is possible to entertain any hopes 
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of his surviving, I can assure the gallant 
General and the House that my noble 
Friend at the head of the Foreign Office 
has taken every means that ean be taken 
to clear up this mystery. As far back as 
February the noble Lord sent out most 
stringent instructions to Mr. Bruce to take 
every means, official and unofficial, for the 
purpose of ascertaining distinctly the fate 
of Captain Brabazon; and I am bound in 
justice to the Russian Government to say 
that, as it was sending a new Minister to 
Pekin, instructions were given to him by 
his Government that the first duty he had 
to perform was to use every means in his 
own power, and to co-operate with Mr. 
Bruce in clearing up the fate of this gal- 
lant officer. At the same time there is no 
kindness in endeavouring to encourage 
hopes so likely ‘to prove unfounded; it is 
better that those interested in the fate 
of Captain Brabazon should, if possible, 
take the darkest view of the matter till 
the certainty can be arrived at. And 
there is also this circumstance to be con- 
sidered—I believe the Chinese authorities 
have accounted for all the prisoners ex- 
cept two—Captain Brabazon and the Abbé 
De Luc. They either sent them back 


living, or their bodies were produced ; 


and if the bodies of these two gentlemen 
were thrown into a canal, as represented, 
that will account for their not being pro- 
duced after the demand for them. I 
should be too happy if the supposition of 
my hon. Friend should turn out true. If 
so, I have no doubt the influence of the 
British, French, and Russian Governments 
will effect the release of those two gentle- 
men from the duresse in which my hon. 
Friend supposes they may have been kept 
by the Chinese authorities. With regard 
to that point, my noble Friend has taken 
the steps I have described, and 1 am not 
aware that any other steps can possibly be 
taken in the present state of the matter. 
With respect to the other question put by 
the noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) on the 
transaction in which Captain Macdonald 
was concerned, the whole of that trans- 
action is explained in the papers that have 
been laid before Parliament, I can only 
say, | do not think that any expression 
used by my noble Friend at the head of 
the Foreign Office during the discussion 
is a bit too strong to stigmatize the con- 
duct of the Prussian officials. It is not 
for us to stand here and bandy vitupera- 
tion with M. Méller or any one else; but 
I only say that I agree with the opinion 


Viscount Palmerston 
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expressed by the noble Lord in his econ. 
cluding despatch; and though we are told 
by the law officers of the Crown that the 
whole proceedings were within the limits 
of the Prussian law, I think they were of 
a most unfriendly character, and most un- 
worthy of a Government in alliance with 
England. I must say I am astonished that 
a Government like that of Prussia, repre- 
sented in its foreign department by a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, who spent many years 
in England in a diplomatic capacity, and who 
should himself, therefore, know the feelings 
and habits of the people of this country— 


I am astonished that the frussian Govern. § 


ment, looking, as it was bound to look, at 
the circumstanees of the case, should not 
at once have said, ‘* Our officials have not 
overstepped our law ; we are bound to tell 
you that; but, summum jus summa in. 
juria. We know that if a similar case had 
occurred in England, you, the English Go- 
vernment, would have gone before our de 
mands to make every honourable apology 
and every compensation—if compensation 
were necessary—and we feel it due to our- 
selves, as a great Power in Eurcpe, to tell 
you that we entirely condemn the conduct 
of our officials, and are ready to make 
every satisfaction which, as between gen- 
tleman and gentleman, Captain Macdonald 
could require.” The Prussian Government 
had every motive for duing this. It is im- 
possible to cast your eye over the face of 
Europe and to note the relations of the 
different Powers to each other without see- 
ing that it is the interest of Prussia to 
cultivate, not the friendship of the English 
Government only, but the good opinion and 
the goodwill of the English nation; and, 
therefore, I should say that their conduct 
in this affair has been that which a distin 
guished French diplomatist has described 
—it has been a blunder as well as a crime, 
I am asked what steps the British Gover- 
ment have taken, or can take in this mat- 
ter. It was impussible to have demanded 
from the Prussian Government cither com 
pensation or apology if they were unwik 
ling to make it, because we were told by 
the law officers of the Crown that, however 
harsh, unjust, arbitrary, and violent their 
proceedings were, yet those proceedings 
appeared to be within the limits of the 
Prussian law. One regrets, for the sake 
of the Prussians, that they should have 
such a law. But that being the case, it 
was impossible for the British Government 
to press any demand upon the Government 
of Prussia. Well, then, what warning ale 
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we to give to British subjects who are 
about to travel in Prussia, as to such acts? 
Sir, I think the notoriety which this trans- 
action has received, both through the news- 

pers all over the country, and through 
the discussions in this House, will prove 
as great a warning as could be given indi- 
vidually to gentlemen desiring passports 
for Prussia. I think, however, that a 
warning will also have been given to the 
Prussian Government when they know, as 
they will, the universal indignation with 
which this proceeding has inspired every 
Englishman; and, whatever influences may 
operate, a8 they no doubt do—party influ- 
ences, for instance—upon the feelings of 
persons in authority, I think that that 
which has happened is uot very likely to 
happen again. 

With regard to the question put to me by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir James Fergusson) re- 
specting Syria, I am sorry to say that I do 
not think it would be consistent with the 
public interest to produce any papers on 
the subject to which his question relates— 
namely, what Government is to be establish- 
ed in Syria as a permanent arrangement ? 
These arrangements are not yet settled. 
They are still under discussion by the mem- 
bers of the Commission—by the Turkish 
Government and the different Powers re- 
presented in the Commission—and until the 
Commissioners have come to some conclu- 
sion and a settlement is made it would not 
be desirable or useful to produce the dif- 
ferent arguments which each party may 
have urged in favour of the particular mo- 
dification supposed by him to be the best. 
I can only say that I believe all the Powers 
are equally desirous of accomplishing the 
same ultimate object —namely, that of se- 
curing to Syria the authority and the Go- 
vernment most likely to prevent the recur- 
rence of those unfortunate events which 
have led to the occupation of Syria by a 
French force. 

The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Newdegate) 
has asked me a question founded upon a 
paragraph which he has read from the Jn- 
dépendance Belge, stating that certain 
contingent arrangements have been made 
with reference to the death of the Pope, 
his abdication, or other cessation of his 
authority. This statement was copied 
into one of the English papers, where ! 
have seen it, but all I can say is that the 

overnment have received no information in 
any degree bearing out the statement. Of 
course | cannot pretend to know what are 
the rules and laws by which the Papal 
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Government is directed, but I should very 
much doubt whether it is in the power of 
an existing Pope to make during his life- 
time arrangements for carrying on the Go- 
vernment, ecclesiastical or temporal, after 
his death. That, however, is a matter on 
which I am not competent to form an opi- 
nion. I can only repeat that we have no 
information which at all corroborates the. 
statement of the Belgian newspapers. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Hugh Cairns) asked a question re- 
specting the discussions that have gone on 
between the British and Brazilian Govern- 
ments as to certain claims made on the 
part of British subjects. Tle is quite right 
in saying that the conferences have been 
suspended, They were suspended in con- 
sequence of the Brazilian Government 
putting forward claims whieh we think 
totally inadmissible— namely, that losses 
sustained by certain Brazilian subjects en- 
gaged in the slave trade, and whose ships 
were captured and disposed of under the 
provisions of the Act of 1845, should be 
part of the losses dealt with by the Com- 
mission. We contend that these captures 
have nothing whatever to do with the mat- 
ters for which the Commission was ap- 
pointed. We hold that no question can 
arise with regard to what was dune under 
the Act of Parliament ; that we were act- 
ing within our own powers, and are not 
accountable to Brazil in respect of this ; 
and we, therefore, entirely repudiate the 
claim of Brazil to mix up this matter in the 
questions which were to be considered by 
the mixed Commission. An answer to that 
effect went not long ago to our Minister in 
Brazil. We have not yet received the 
answer of the Brazilian Government, but I 
am sure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will see that while the question is pending 
it is not consistent with the public interest 
to give papers respecting it. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, that the noble 
Viscount had not entirely answered the 
question put to him respecting Captain Bra- 
bazon, namely, whether the information 
received of that officer’s death was derived 
from the personal knowledge of the infor- 
mants, or rested merely on Chinese ru- 
mours? The noble Viscount was inclined 
to believe that there could be no possible 
hope. But the friends of Captain Braba- 
zon complained that the belief expressed 
in his death rested entirely on circumstan- 
tial evidence, and that no pains had been 
taken to discover the real facts, The Earl 
of Elgin in his despatches said that the 
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silence of the Chinese respecting Captain 
Brabazon led him to believe that that offi- 
eer must have met with a violent death. 
That was the only evidence the Earl of 
Elgin seemed to have relied upon to satisfy 
himself of Captain Brabazon’s fate ; but 
surely, as that young officer had been sent 
on a most peculiar and dangerous mission 
—one which had been declined by another 
officer until he got the written order of the 
Commander-in-Chief—he deserved even 
more consideration than another. It was 
said that his body had been thrown into 
the canal. Then, why was the canal not 
dragged and some means taken to find 
out his real fate? Instructions, it ap- 
peared, had been sent out by the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary in February, 
and the noble Lord had evinced the utmost 
kindness and sympathy. The Russian 
Government also, when its Ambassador 
was sent out in March, directed him to 
make every inquiry, and to use every ex- 
ertion to ascertain Captain Brabazon’s 
fate, and that showed that in their opinion 
there was a probability of his being still 
alive. He agreed with those who thonght 


there was just a hope that Captain Bra- 
bazon might have been spared and carried 
up the country, and retained for a purpose 


which had been already suggested, parti- 
eularly as they had from Prince Kung 
himself an assurance that the Abbé de 
Lue was alive a fortnight after both those 
gentlemen were supposed to have been 
murdered. He implored the noble Lord to 
use every diplomatic engine, and all the 
means which the wealth and influence of 
England placed at his command, to solve 
the horrible mystery, and, if possible, to 
restore a noble son to his afflicted father 
and a gallant officer to his country. 


FLOGGING OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was anxious | 
to call the attention of the House to some | 
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bitrarily exposed to the lash in private jy 
our gaols was an abuse of law which 
ought no longer to be tolerated. At 
Knutsford, according to the Return (and 
he would only take a few cases), a child of 
eight got 24 lashes; at Faversham two 
boys of nine got 15 lashes each ; at Spils. 
by three boys of eleven, ten, and eleven 
got ]0 and 12 lashes each with the cat, an 
instrument which inflicted immense pain, 
At Leicester a boy of eleven got 20 cuts 
with the cat, and when the wounds ip. 
flicted by those cuts were healed he had 14 
more. At Morpeth a child of ten got 10 
lashes with the cat, and another of ten6 cuts 
with a new kind of instrament—a leathery 
strap. At Newcastle there was a perfeetls 
scandalous list of floggings ordered by 
petty sessions. A child of eight was or 
dered 8 strokes with the cat, another child 
of eight 4 strokes, two children of ten and 
eleven 6 strokes, and three children of 
thirteen 15 strokes each. At Oxford two 
children of nine were ordered 24 strokes 
with the rod, and at Petworth children of 
seven, nine, and nine years were ordered 
13, 10, and 15 strokes respectively. He 
had had forwarded to him an account of a 
private flogging at one of the gaols, writ. 
ten by a magistrate, which he would read 
to the House— 


“ T sawa boy marched along in custody, and was 
told that he was going to be flogged. His age was 
said to be eleven, but he was a little and delicate. 
looking child. He was committed the day previous 
for three days and to be once whipped for stealing, 
The boy was ordered to take off his trousers, and 
he was fastened by his wrist to the halberds, arms 
extended, and further secured by straps. The 
person who had to administer the punishment 
was a strong, stalwart man, and he was armed 
with a hage birch rod, about two feet six inches 
in length. The child received eight strokes, and 
then presented a picture of agony and terror, bis 
eyes almost starting out of his head. I inquired 
how many such strokes constituted a flogging, 
and was told eighteen, and that that number was 
always inflicted if the prisoner’s physical power 
would admit of it. I appealed to the surgeon, 
who said he could not interfere, so long as the boy 
was physically capable of enduring the punisb- 


Returns which had recently been laid be-| ment. “I asked whether we, as magistrates, could 
fore them in respect to the floggings in- | not prevent its proceeding further, and was then 


flicted on children in the various gaols of 
England. Hon. Members had just been 
expressing their indignation at the bar- 
barity of the Chinese ; but he hardly knew 
whether indignation or pity was more 
roused in considering the subject to which 
his question referred. That, in this nine- 
teenth century, children who ought to be 
under tender surveillance, of the ages of 
8, 9, 10, 11, and upwards, should be ar- 


Colonel Dickson 





told that we had the power to mitigate the sen- 
tence. This, of course, we at once did, as we 
should certainly have done at the first stroke had 
we received that intimation previously. I never 
witnessed so pitiful a scene, and hope I neret 
shall again.” 


Here was another instance— 


“I once witnessed its infliction with the birch 
on three youths of about eighteen or nineteen. 
They had eighteen strokes each, and their screams, 
and writhings, and cries for mercy, testified to the 
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severity of the punishment. One of them, after 
yiolent and fruitless struggles, fairly groaned with 

in. The foregoing punishment is light compared 
with one with the cat, which a friend gave me an 


account of.” 


The place were these floggings took place 
was a vaulted chamber under the gaol, 
where no sound could reach beyond those 
present. He could scarcely believe that 
such a thing was possible. The Returns, 
which he was glad had been printed for 
general circulation, read more like old tales 
of slavery, or of Eastern torture than of any- 
thing which could take place in England. 
It could scarcely be said that such punish- 
ments were necessary; for they were con. 
fined to a few districts, mostly in the 
north, while in other districts they were 
not used at all. He did not deny that, in 
extreme cases, the thing ought to be done; 
but, that it should assume this ordinary 
character, and be inflicted on children of 
such tender years, who were often not 
themselves to blame, because they had 
been brought up in misery and crime was 
a national disgrace, and could never have 
been intended by the Legislature. He 
should be glad to hear from his right hon. 
Friend that he had had the subject under 
his consideration, and that he would be 
prepared to take some steps to put a stop 
to the practice. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished, be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary rose to reply to ask him a ques- 
tion on the subject of the practice of flog- 
ging in prisons. The Returns already re- 
ferred to by his hon. Friend (Mr. Kin- 
naird) near bim related to 137 prisons, in 
sixty-three of which no flogging whatever 
had taken place either by sentence of the 
Courts or by order of the visiting justices. 
In twenty-two others there had been no 
corporeal punishment by order of the visit- 
ing justices. In twenty-six others the 
punishment had been inflicted partly by 
order of sessions and partly by the visiting 
justices, and in the twenty-six remaining 
prisons the punishment had been by order 
of the visiting justices only. Now, he 
submitted that it was never intended by 
the law that the punishment of whipping 
should be indiscriminately inflicted upon 
our criminals by order of visiting justices 
only. Another matter of which he com- 
plained was that no limit was placed on the 
Visiting magistrate as to the number of 
lashes he might direct to be administered, 
or as to the instrument—cat-o’-nine-tails 
or bireh—with which the punishment was 
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to be inflicted; and, furthermore, that the 
punishments were inflicted in private, by 
which the public eye was drawn away 
from them ; and the press was not allowed 
to report the proceedings. In many of 
the cases to which he had directed his 
observations, the infliction of the lash, no 
doubt, took place according to the caprice 
and temper of the visiting magistrate, and 
not in accordance with justice or the actual 
merits of the case. In the West Riding 
of Yorkshire prison, at Wakefield, whip- 
ping was entirely abolished, and, with few 
exceptions, that degrading punishment was 
disallowed in the county of York. He 
hoped, therefore, that the attention of the 
Home Secretary would be at once directed 
towards abolishing a power which in itself 
was manifestly tyrannical and susceptible 
of such great abuse. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
before the question was answered, he wish- 
ed to ask the hon. Member whether, before 
a flogging was ordered to be inflicted, an 
examination must not take place on oath 
before the visiting magistrate; the proceed- 
ings taken down on paper; and the whole 
matter conducted in a proper and judicial 
manner? He also wished to ask whether 
any complaint had been made by the In- 
spector of Prisons as to the severity of the 
punishment inflicted by order of the visit- 
ing justices? Whether he was not aware 
that the birch-rod, and not the cat-o’-nine- 
tails was the instrument usually employed 
in the punishment of boys? And, finally, 
was he not aware that the children of the 
nobility and higher classes were subjected 
to corporeal punishment, inflicted generally 
in private by the head master of public 
schovuls, in a much more severe form than 
that employed in public prisons ? 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that he should lose 
his self-respect if he remained silent with 
the convictions which he had in reference 
to the subject introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird). They often 
indulged in vituperation of foreign states, 
and talked of the cruelties practised in the 
gaols of Naples and Austria. He would 
plead for the infants, children of tender 
age, in English gaols. Could it be be- 
lieved that not a birch-rod, but a ecat-o’- 
nine-tails, was laid on a child? It should 
be remembered that one stroke of the cat 
gave nine lashes, and, therefore, twenty 
strokes inflicted 180 lashes. [ Laughter. | 
It might be a matter of merriment to some 
hon. Gentlemen, but no one would be al- 
lowed to treat an animal with such cruelty. 
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He hoped to hear from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Ilome Secretary, that a change 
was intended which would put an end to 
such disgraceful proceedings. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. H. KEOGH AND 
THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES COURT, 
DUBLIN.—OBSERVATION, 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the matters 
alleged in the petition of Lieutenant Colonel 
John Henry Keogh, presented to the House 
on the 14th day of March last. It appeared 
that the petitioner was entitled to two es- 
tates—one in the County of Carlow and 
the other in Kildare. A petition was pre- 
sented to the Encumbered Estates Court, 
Dublin, for a sale of the property to pay 
debts contracted by the petitioner's father, 
and an order was pronounced in August, 
1851. The Kildare estate was sold in 
1852, and it was found to realize more than 
sufficient to discharge all the claims of the 
ereditors, and amongst them the particular 
debt which was the subject matter of the 
petition. It was a judgment debt in the 
penal sum of £2,000, the bond having 
been given to one Anne Garstin. The 
sum due on the bond was £1,061, prin- 
cipal and interest, and the Judge ordered 
that that amount should be set aside for 
the personal representative of Anne Gar- 
stin, and directed that letters of admi- 
nistration should be taken out to her. That 
was done in May, 1853, at which time there 
was no legal personal representative. By 
the practice of the Encumbered Estates 
Court, when once the money was allocated 
by the Court the petitioners received no 
further notice with regard to it, and did 
not know when it was drawn out. The 
trustee of the judgment debt was a cler- 
gyman who proceeded to take out admi- 
nistration on the 8th of December, 1853. 
But before the representative could obtain 
payment of the money other persons 
wrongfully did so from the officers of the 
Court, and when those persons were called 
upon to refund it, it was found that they 
were insolvent, and, consequently, only 
£60 was obtained from their estates in- 
stead of £1,100. The trustee of the judg- 
ment then applied to the Eneumbered Es- 
tates Court for an order to sell the estate 
in Carlow, and the Court could not refuse 
to make such order on the ground that 
money had once been allocated for the 
payment of the debt. Proceedings were 
then, by order of the Encumbered Estates 
Courts, commenced in the law courts by 


Mr. Briscoe 





the trustee, and the result was the Court 
of Common Pleas held he was entitled to 
judgment for the amount claimed, the 
Judges saying that the money having got 
into the hands of the wrong person was 
no answer to the case made by the trustee, 
who was the right person, and that Lieu. 
tenant Keogh must obtain redress else. 
where. That gentleman had had to pay 
the sum of £1,650 10s. 5d. to the trustee, 
and £222 16s. 10d. costs to his attorney, 
in consequence of an error committed by 
an officer of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
The reason why Colonel Keogh could ob 
tain no redress was that the 15th Section 
of the Act of Parliament enacted that 
neither the Commissioners of the Court 
nor any person acting under the authority 
of the Court should be liable for anything 
bond fide done, or omitted to be done, in 
the exercise of the provisions and powers 
of the Act. The officer having acted under 
the powers of the Act, there was no redress 
at law to Colonel Keogh, and the question 
was whether he was to have any redress ren- 
dered to him elsewhere—that was to say 
by that House? If there was a fund in 
court Colonel Keogh ought to be paid out 
of it; but if there was no such fund, then, 
as the House had compensated Mr. Barber 
for injuries done to him. so the Government 
ought to put Colonel Keogh’s name upon 
the estimates for the amount which he had 


lost through negligence of an officer of the 


Court. There could be no doubt that a 
grievous injustice, under the Act of Par. 
liament, had been done to Colonel Keogh, 
and he hoped the Government would give 
a satisfactory answer with regard to it. 

Mr. COGAN said, that there could be 
no doubt that a great hardship had been 
done to this gentleman. He had to pay 
twice over a sum of money through the 
negligence of a public department, and 
had failed to obtain redress, in conse 
quence of an Act passed by that House, 
He (Mr. Cogan) thought it was a fair case 
for the interference of the House, with the 
view of affording some redress for the 
wrong that gentleman had sustained. He 
believed there were funds at the disposal 
of the Court by which that gentleman might 
be compensated without putting any bur- 
den upon the country. If the Secretary 
for Ireland saw any difficulty in dealing 
with the ease now, he (Mr. Cogan) trusted 
that the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Whiteside) would be granted a Com- 
mittee to inquire whether public justice 
could not be done ? 
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Tas CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his part in the case of 
Colonel Keogh was a very slight one. 
Such a case, indeed, had no connection 
with the ordinary departmental discretion of 
the Treasury. The ease of Colonel Keogh 
was certainly a very grievous one, and he 
should feel himself unable to oppose an 
investigation with a view, in the first in- 
stance, to the establishment of the facts. 
At the same time the matter involved 
many difficult and important questions 
which could not be decided off-hand. It 
would be impossible to take any step which, 
by recognizing any claim upon the public 
in such a case, would simply announce to the 
officers of courts of justice that they might 
with impunity commit any neglect or mis- 
conduet as long as it could not be proved 
wilful fraud. The difficulty of such cases 
was increased by the fact that officers of 
courts of justice were not under the con- 
trol of the Executive Government, The 
vote of the House in the ease of Mr. 
Barber was proposed with doubt and mis- 
giving ; but it was clearly established in 
that case that the wrong inflicted upon Mr. 
Barber was inflicted by persons who were 
under the direct control of the Executive 
Government. In the Irish cases to which 


reference had been made no claim upon 


the public was recognized. 


DUTIES ON TRADERS.—REPLY. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, as he could not address the 
House again, he would answer by anti- 
cipation a question of which notice had 
been given by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets—namely, Whe- 
ther it was his intention to lay before the 
House the Bill regulating the imposition of 
the Duties on Traders mentioned in the 
8th, 9th, and 13th Resolutions before tak- 
ing the opinion of the Committee on those 
Resolutions? In reply he bad to say that 
it was not in his power to present the Bill 
to the House until the Resolutions had 
been passed and reported. 

Mr. AYRTON stated that last Session 
the right hon. Gentleman first read a some- 
what similar Bill the second time, and 
then passed his Resoiutions on the subject 
in Committee of Ways and Means. [le 
wanted to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to pursue the same 
course on the present occasion? He wished 
to know the grounds on which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had selected the 
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three classes of traders mentioned in his 
8th, 9th, and 13th Resolutions specially as 
the subjects of taxation? and he thought 
the best mode of obtaining that informa- 
tion would be from the Bill itself; but, as 
the right hon. Gentleman declined to lay 
the Bill on the table, he would put the 
question in another shape, which would 
enable him to get the information he wanted 
in an oral form, 


APPROPRIATION OF SEATS, 


Mr. COLLINS said, he did not rise to 
pursue the subject of flogging. Most hon. 
Members who had been at public schools 
had had the advantage of personal expe- 
rience of what a flogging was before they 
entered that House. The question he had 
to submit to them was a much more im- 
portant one; it related to the postpone- 
ment of the Appropriation of Seats Bill. 
That seemed to be the only Reform Bill 
they were to have during the Session, and 
it had hardly met with the respectful treat- 
ment from its parents which it had a right 
to expect. It received a second reading 
on the 25th of February, and was put down 
for Committee on March 7th. It then 
stood No, 1 on the Orders, but it was post- 
poned to the 11th; then it was postponed 
to the 14th, and then tothe 21st of March. 
Before the 21st came it was postponed to 
April 15th, when it stood low down among 
the Orders, and it was then postponed to 
the 25th, when there was no chance of 
its coming on. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
had stated that the Bill would not come 
on until after the financial statement had 
been disposed of, but, as there was no 
chance that the debate on the Budget 
would be over before the following Thurs- 
day it was evident that a still further post- 
ponement must take place. Under those 
cireumstances, and as the measure was 
one which excited considerable interest, he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would fix 
some day definitively for its discussion. 
He would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that independent Members had not the 
same inducement as the occupants of the 
Treasury bench to remain in the House 
until two o’elock in the morning to watch 
the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, I am not 
conscious of having behaved, as the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough (Mr. Collins) 
has alleged, with any want of respect to 
the House in regard to the Bill for the Ap- 
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propriation of seats. In the beginning of | trates on prisoners for prison offences, 
the Session an opinion was expressed, some- | There is obviously a difficulty with respect 
what in terms of censure, that the Govern- | to prison offences, because punishment has 
ment were to blame if they did not intro- | to be inflicted on those who are already in 
duce their Bills at an early date. In ac-!a state of punishment. Ordinary modes of 
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cordance, therefore, with what I thought | punishment being thus taken away the law 
the general wish of the House I introduced | confers on the visiting justices the power 
the Bill in question at a comparatively early | of flogging for prison offences. Before in- 


period of the Session, and it has been read 
a second time. If I had seen an opportu- 
nity for the consideration of the Bill in 
Committee, I should not have failed to have 
availed myself of it. The House, however, 
is aware that the Government are in a more 
unfavourable position than private Members 
with regard to the consideration of their 
Bills at that period of the year. A private 
Member ean put down his Bill for Wednes- 
day, and if sufficiently high on the list it 
will come on, but it is impossible for a Go- 
vernment Bill of this kind to be taken up 
when there is important business on the 
paper, such as Committee of Supply, when 
a couple of nights are sometimes occupied 
with preliminary Motions. I am not aware 
that I have failed to avail myself of any 
opportunity of bringing on the Bill, or that 
I have postponed it on any occasion when 
it could seriously have been expected to 
come on; I can only repeat that as soon 
as the financial business shall have been 
concluded I will fix a day for the Bill. 

As to the flogging of prisoners I would 
observe that there are two classes of cases 
in which that punishment is inflicted: one 
is where the Judges at assizes or quarter 
sessions have pronounced that sentence 
after an indictment. The law in certain 
cases allow this punishment to be inflicted 
on adults, and more frequently on children. 
That is the sentence of a competent Court; 
and it is inflicted by the gaoler, just as a 
capital sentence would be if pronounced by 
a competent Court. In that case, then, it 
is not in the power of the Executive Go- 
vernment to interfere with the mode of its 
infliction, although the Crown may remit it. 
As far as legislation on this subject is con- 
cerned it is under the consideration of the 
Committee which is now sitting on Offences 
against the Person. This punishment, more 
than any other, has been under the consi- 
deration of that Committee. They will, no 
doubt, make certain recommendations which 
will come before the House, and without 
anticipating their decision, I think the 
House may dismiss the subject, leaving it 
to the consideration of the Committee. 
The other class of cases is where flogging 


is administered by order of visiting magis- 


Sir George Lewis 


precy that punishment the visiting jus- 


| tices, as has been correctly stated by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Baldwin Leighton) take 
| evidence as to the offence, which is acces. 
sible to the prison inspector. I am not 
aware that any case of excessive flogging 
by order of the visiting justices has been 
reported by the prison inspectors, or made 
the subject of special complaint to the 
Home Office. If any such complaint had 
been made it would, of course, have been 
attended to. From the returns it appears 
that a boy of a tender age has been sub- 
| jected to flogging with the cat, which is 
|certainly a severe instrument of punish- 
/ment. In the New Bailey Prison, Salford, 
|in November, 1857, a boy aged fourteen 
| years seven months, was sentenced to 
eighteen lashes with the cat. His offence 
was, “shouting repeatedly in his cell at 
night, after having been cautioned by the 
watchman, this being the seventh report 
since conviction in May, 1857.” He was 
probably an incorrigible boy, who had given 
a great deal of trouble to the prison autho- 
rities. In Mareh, 1858, in the same prison, 
a boy eleven years old was sentenced to 
thirty-six lashes with the birch-rod, for 
‘*shouting loud in his cell to other pri- 
soners, this being the ninth similar oifence 
| in four months, in addition to other disor- 
derly conduct.’’ In‘ April, 1858, in the 
same prison, another boy, thirteen years 
eight months, was sentenced to forty-eight 
lashes with the birch for whistling and 
shouting in his cell, that being “ the third 
similar offence (incorrigible), and eighth 
offence in seven weeks.’’ That is the na- 
ture of the offences for which corporeal 
punishment is inflicted on prisoners by di- 
rection of the visiting justices. If the 
House thinks fit, it can, of course, impose 
some restriction on the discretion of the 
visiting justices by defining the instrument 
to be used in different cases, and limiting 
the number of lashes to be administered. 
It would be competent for the Home Office 
to inquire into any particular case of cruelty 
and to take steps in consequence ; but not 
to issue a circular letter to the visiting 
justices, limiting their discretion in the 
execution of the law. I will, however, 
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consider whether I can make any sugges- 
tion on the subject. It certainly appears 
that in some prisons this punishment is in- 
ficted more frequently than in others, but 
that is sometimes owing to the defective 
construction of the prisons, and not to any 
fault of the officers. 

Coronet NORTH said, that last Session 
he had brought this subject under the notice 
of the House, when he had shown that the 
system of flogging children was most tyran- 
nical, brutal, and of a disgusting nature. 
In the army a court-martial, which could 
order a soldier to be shot, could only direct 
the infliction of fifty lashes. But in Lan- 
caster gaol there appeared to be no limit to 
the authority of the visiting magistrates. 
He had never heard of a boy being flogged 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails in the army at all. 
A soldier entered the army at the age of 
eighteen, and must bea most accomplished 
blackguard to earn a flogging within a 
year. So that it might be said that nine- 
teen was the earliest age at which a soldier 
was liable to flogging. But the Return be- 
fore the House showed that a lad of fifteen 
years and two months had received forty- 
two cuts with a cat-o’-nine-tails for defacing 
some books in prison. Another boy, of 
sixteen, for refusing to work had received 
sixty cuts with the birch. He observed 
that 190 of the floggings took place in 
Lancashire. The hon. Member for Bir- 
ningham, therefore, would have been much 
better occupied in his own county than in 
dragging before the country General Sir 
Richard Dacres, the commandant at Wool- 
wich, for having flogged the greatest ruf- 
fian that ever disgraced the army. It was 
all very well to talk of the brutality of 
flogging in the army, but what could equal 
the brutality they had heard of that even- 
ing? If he commanded a regiment at Ox- 
ford, he, as colonel, could not flog any 
man in the regiment without a regimental 
court-martial; but as a visiting justice, he 
could go to the prisons and flog as many 
men as he pleased. He was an advocate 
for flogging in the army, because he did 
not believe they could govern the men 
without it; but he would never consent to 
place it in the power of any one man to 
subject another to the lash, except in a 
case of mutiny when instantaneous ex- 
ample was necessary to suppress it. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUESTION. 

Lord BURGHLEY said, he rose to ask 

the Under-Secretary of State for War, 
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Why a large number of Staff Assistant- 
Surgeons have been placed upon half-pay, 
and how long it is probable that the state 
of half-pay as regards these officers will 
be continued ? He knewit was said that 
they had been placed on half-pay because 
the present Vote was not sufficient; but why 
was the present Vote not sufficient? It 
seemed hard that a number of officers just 
entering on their profession should be 
placed on half-pay, and their prospects of 
promotion in the army retarded, when they 
themselves were not in fault. He did not 
blame the War Department ; he believed 
they were inclined to be liberal. He hoped 
they would take the case into considera- 
tion, and, perhaps, do something to remedy 
the evil. 

GeneraL LINDSAY said, that with re- 
ference to the notice which had been given 
by his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
North), he wished to call attention to the 
reduction of the second assistant-surgeons 
of regiments of the Line. He had men- 
tioned the other evening that this reduc- 
tion had either commenced or was antici- 
pated. The importance of the subject had 
been felt very deeply, for the addition of a 
second assistant-surgeon to regiments of 
the Line had been recommended by the 
Commander-in-Chief and nearly all the 
important witnesses before the Sanitary 
Commission on the Army. To some ex- 
tent the House had been deceived by the 
statement made the other night by the 
hon. Under-Secretary of State. He was 
far from attributing to him any intention 
to mislead, but the fact was that what had 
been stated by him in Committee, was, so 
far as he could learn, the reverse of what 
had actually taken place. An order had 
gone out reducing in several instances the 
second assistant - surgeons of regiments 
serving at home. The question was not, 
perhaps, quite understood by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, for the reply that was wished had 
not been given. When an hon. Member 
stated that the order had gone out for the 
reduction, the hon. Under-Secretary said, if 
such an order had gone out it had not gone 
out from the War Department. He (Ge- 
neral Lindsay) was extremely anxious to 
have the matter cleared up, and if an order 
had gone out without the knowledge of the 
authorities, that it should be reversed as 
soon as possible. The sanitary interests 
of the private soldiers made this a matter 
of no ordinary importance, as no officer 
was so useful to them or go well acquainted 
with their wants, and it involved in a great 


in the Army. 
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degree the comfort of medical officers them- 
selves. He thought it a great hardship 
that a medical officer could not have leave 
of absence, in consequence of the great re- 
sponsibility which devolved upon him, with- 
out employing another practitioner to per- 
form his duties. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he would 
state to the House precisely what he had 
intended to say and what he believed he 
had said the other evening. He meant to 
say two things; the one was that the se- 
cond assistant-surgeons of the battalions of 
of Guards would not be taken away from 
them as they were included in the Esti- 
mates for 1861-62; and the other was that 
no second assistant-surgeons of Line regi- 
ments would be placed on half-pay. He 
did not intend to say that they would not 
be taken away from their regiments. It 
was considered by the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary of State and by the Commander- 
in-Chief that the second assistant-sur- 
geons in regiments at home were no 
longer necessary. As the gallant officer 
had mentioned the Report of the Sanitary 
Conimission, and the opinions of those 
supposed to be most conversant with the 
wants of the soldier in regard to medical 
treatment, he must say that no one, in 


whatever position, had paid more attention 
to that subject than Lord Herbert; and no 
one was better qualified to decide how 
those wants could best be attended to. 
His opinion was that second assistant-sur- 
geons should no longer be attached to re- 


giments at home. The House itself was 
able to judge whether three medical offi- 
cers were required to attend 800 men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty, and 
whose complaints were mostly of a cha- 
racter which, though rendering them for 
a time unfit for service, did not require 
very serious treatment. Lord Herbert, 
therefore, held the opinion, in which his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
concurred, that second assistant-surgeons 
for regiments at home were no longer re- 
quired; and in the Estimates for this year 
only one assistant-surgeon was taken for 
regiments at home. It was to be regretted 
that it should be necessary to place any 
medical officers upon half-pay; but the Chi- 
nese war having ceased the services of a 
certain number of them could be dispens- 
ed with. In effecting reductions the rule 
was to deal with the junior officers, and 
twenty-nine assistant-surgeons had been 
placed on half-pay, none of whom were the 
second assistant-surgeons of regiments, all 


General Lindsay 





of them being on the Staff. He hoped it 
would not be requisite to kcep them on 
half-pay for any great length of time, it 
being intended to give them active em. 
ployment as vacancies occurred. The 
change had been made entirely with 
view to the efficiency of the medical ger- 
vice. He (Mr. Baring) did not mean to 
imply by what he said upon a previous 
occasion that those assistant-surgeons were 
idling away their time from any fault of 
their own, but that with three medical off. 
cers for one battalion there was not a 
proper opportunity for them all to improve 
themselves in their profession. 


DEEP-SEA OYSTER FISHERY IN TIE 
CHANNEL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVE said, he would beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe. 
ther there is any prospect of inducing the 
French Government to consent to an ex 
tension of the time allowed for the deep. 
sea oyster fishery in the English Channel? 
He thought this the proper opportunity for 
asking the question, because on the follow. 
ing Wednesday a great annual injustice 
would again take place, and several hun 
dreds of as gallant and skilful mariners as 
ever risked their lives in assisting a strand- 
ed vessel—men who in time of need might 
do good service to their country at sea— 
would be thrown out of employment in an 
arbitrary and unnecessary manner. The 
facts were simply these:—In 1839 a Con 
vention was made with France, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government. 
That noble Lord, he understood, prided 
himself upon it, and justly, for it settled 
many disputed points between the two 
countries. Among others the distanee 
which the French fishermen were obliged 
to keep off the English coast. There were 
also provisions with regard to the oyster 
fisheries. These were, of course, intended to 
apply to the oyster beds in shallow water 
near the coast, which were the only ones 
then known. Since then, however, other 
oyster beds of a different eharacter hal 
been discovered in deep water in mil 
channel, te which the regulations wer 
held to apply, and this was the hardship 
Because, with regard to those oysters the 
spawning season did not begin for a month 
or two later than it did in the shallov 
water, and what was quite mght for the 
protection of the one was unnecessary for 
the protection of the other. The fishing 
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for the deep-sea oysters was a much more 
hazardous and difficult operetion than that 
for the others; and in boisterous weather 
there were several weeks sometimes during 
which it could not be pursued. So that, 
after a stormy winter like the last, it fre- 
quently occurred that the supply brought 
into the Shoreham River, the Adur, and 
other rivers on the south of England was 
quite inadequate to the demand during the 
fence months, and this was a very serious 
thing. No one could mistake the two 
kinds of oyster who had ever compared 
those served up at the clubs, for instance, 
with those sold in stalls in the streets; but 
few hon. Members knew how great the 
consumption for the latter was. They were 
cheap, and a favourite food with the peorer 
classes. They were sent ali over Eng- 
land, and were found at every fair and 
racecourse, and throughout the manufac- 
turing towns of the north. The Brighton 
Railway Company cleared many thousand 
pounds annually by their carriage. The 
French apparently did not appreciate 
them, nor did they like the rough work of 
deep-sea dredging. It should be fully 
understood that the English and French 
could only debar each other by arrange- 
ment from dredging these beds. They 


were not in the jurisdiction of either power, 


and he understood that the Dutch and 
others fished there with impunity during 
the fence months. This constituted a 
peculiar hardship to our fishermen on the 
south coast. He had presented a memo- 
rial to the Board of Trade last April, pray- 
ing for an extension of time to, at the 
earliest, the end of May. He had also 
been with more than one deputation to the 
President of that Board. Their repre- 
aentations had met with the courtesy and 
attention always given by the right hon. 
Gentleman. In July last he (Mr. Cave) 
had received a communication from the 
Board of Trade to the effect that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended making 
strong representations to the Government 
of France. Their hopes, which had been 
raised by this, were destroyed by another 
letter dated at the end of October, which 
stated that the French Government, having 
considered the matter, were of opinion that 
the concession could not be made without 
danger to the fisheries. They had heard 
a great deal lately of the liberality of the 
French Government, and he was not going 
to question it, but he thought that that Go- 
vernment had been misled by officials, who 
were perhaps afraid of an increase of trouble 
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from any new arrangement. The French 
had lately paid great attention to the oyster 
beds on their own coast, and were probably 
afraid of depredation, but they ought to 
watch those beds themselves, and not re- 
quire our Custom House to assist them by 
overhauling our fishing-boats. Besides, 
they could not protect their oyster-beds by 
merely excluding us from a ground which 
was open to allother nations. He believed 
that if the French fairly understood the 
matter they would no longer insist upon an 
arrangement which was felt to be a serious 
grievance on the south coast, and pressed 
most cruelly upon a large number of our 
most enterprising and hardy fishermen. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that in 
consequence of representations which had 
been made to Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Government of France had been in- 
vited to consider whether it would be prac- 
ticable or right to modify some of the pro- 
visions of the fishery Convention now in 
foree between the two countries, with a 
view to allow oyster fishing in the deep- 
sea during May, June, and July, which 
were called ‘‘fence months.”” The reply 
they had received was that the French 
Government, having carefully examined 
the matter, had come to the conclusion 
that it was not advisable, even for the in- 
teresis of the fishermen themselves to per- 
mit such fishing during those months, and 
that they did not think it would be right 
to depart from the stipulations of the Con- 
vention. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN MACDONALD. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, his ob- 
ject in rising to make a few observations 
in reference to the ease of Captain Mac- 
donald was to express a hope that no 
course would be taken by the Government 
that would seem to imply a causa belli, so 
that the good feeling which existed be- 
tween the two countries would be disturbed. 
He believed the case had been wholly mis- 
represented to the House, and as the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment might have to deal seriously with 
the subject, he (Mr. Vincent Scully) hoped 
he would take the trouble to inform him- 
self upon it before he came to the conclu- 
sion that the British Government was in 
the right and the Prussian Government in 
the wrong. That Government had no op- 
portunity of giving any answer or being 
heard in that House. He thought that 
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every Member of the House, on the evi- 
dence which had been presented to it, 
would come to the conclusion that there 
was no ground for blaming the conduct of 
the Prussian Government, which had done 
what it could consistent with not setting 
aside the laws and institutions of that 
country. The case had been tried three 
times, and the evidence was of a most 
contradictory nature ; yet our Government 
had assumed that the Prussian evidence 
was all false. In many cases Prussian 
officials had been strictly punished, short 
of actual imprisonment, on complaints of 
a similar character. It was clear that per- 
sonal violence had been used by Captain 
Macdonald, for it had been sworn that he 
put his hand on the shoulder of Dr. Parow’s 
wife to remove her from the railway car- 
riage, and that he had given the station- 
master a violent blow on the chest, which 
he had felt for some days afterwards. He 
thought Captain Macdonald’s punishment 
a very lenient one. He could not but 
complain also of the arrogant tone of the 
despatches of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office, which was calculated 
to sow the seeds of misunderstanding be- 
tween two friendly Powers who were closely 
allied. There was no fear of British 
subjects being ill-treated when travelling 
abroad if they properly conducted them- 
selves. 


The American 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 
House adjourned at a quarter after 
eight o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 29, 1861. 


Minvutes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Earl 
Cawdor after the Death of his Father 
Pustic Biris.—1* Passengers (Australian Colo- 
nies); New Provinces (New Zealand). 
2* Queen’s Prison, &c. 
3* Post Office Savings Banks, 


THE AMERICAN STATES. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: I beg 
leave to put to my noble Friend the Under 
Secreiary for Foreign Affairs a question, 
of which I have given him private notice, 
in reference to a subject which deeply in- 
terests this country, and, I may say, the 
whole of Europe. All your Lordships 

Mr Vincent Scully 


{LORDS} 
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have, no doubt, read the accounts which 
arrived this morning from America, and 
must have learnt with pain and with some 
astonishment that a civil war has broken 
out between the Secessivnists in that coun- 
try and the other States of the Union, 
Fortunately, up to the date of those ac 
counts, no blood, hardly any, had been 
shed, and too much praise cannot, I think, 
be bestowed upon the commander of the 
fleet engaged in the transaction to which I 
refer for abstaining from entering on 4 
useless contest which could only envenom 
the spirit of both parties. Jt is impossible, 
however, my Lords, that a struggle such as 
that which seems now impending in Ame. 
rica—a struggle so unnatural, and ealeu- 
lated, I may add, to prove so fatal to the 
parties concerned in it—it is impossible 
that such a struggle should not produce a 
reverberation throughout the rest of the 
world. I may further observe that no 
country on this side of the Atlantic is,. 
perhaps, more likely to suffer from the 
civil war which threatens the United States 
than our own; for, altogether apart from 
those feelings of regret with which we 
must witness the breaking out of strife 
between persons belonging to the same 
family as ourselves, and kindred to us in 
language as well as in blood, our political 
and material interests are deeply involved 
in this unhappy schism. That being s0, 
I cannot but believe that Her Majesty's 
Ministers, feeling upon this question with 
all Her Majesty’s subjects, have already 
done their utmost by officious means to 
bring about some arrangement by which 
so dreadful a calamity as that of which | 
am speaking may be-averted. I, therefore, 
wish to ask my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State, What steps the Govern- 
ment have taken with that object ; whether 
they have made any attempt to prevent the 
quarrel between the different States of the 
American Union from coming to a bloody 
issue ; what hopes they entertain of suc- 
ceeding in so laudable an endeavour, and 
whether they have invited, or are in corre- 
spondence with any other European Go- 
vernment with the view of obtaining their 
assistance in seeking tu put a stop at the 
outset to a civil war, of which, if once 
fairly commenced, it will be impossible to 
foresee the end ? 

Lorvd WODEHOUSE: My Lords, 
need scareely assure my noble Friend that 
the Government, in common with him, 
and I feel confident with every one of [er 
Majesty’s subjects, have learnt with the 
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deepest regret the intelligence of the dis- 
sensions which have taken place in the 
United States. We have also received 
with the utmost concern the accounts to 
which my noble Friend has alluded, inform- 
ing us that those dissensions have brought 
that country to the brink of civil war—if, 
indeed, civil war may not be said to have 
already broken out. In answer to the ques- 
tion what steps have been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to avert this great ca- 
Jamity—for a great calamity it undoubtedly 
must prove to be not only to the Americans 
themselves, but to England, which is so 
closely connected with them by the ties of 
kindred—I have to state that, after the 
most mature deliberation, the Government 
came to the conclusion that it was not 
desirable that this country should intrude 
her officers or counsel on the Government 
of the United States. However great the 
interest which we may feel in the welfare 
of her people, and however anxious we 
might be to rescue them from the misfor- 
tune which appears to be impending over 
their heads, we yet thought that a great 
and independent nation might not wel- 
come advice given with respect to her in- 
ternal affairs, if that advice were proffered 
without being solicited. The instructions, 
therefore, given to Lord Lyons were, that 
he should on every fitting occasion ex- 
press the earnest desire entertained by [ler 
Majesty’s Government that the differences 
which prevail between the Northern and 
the Southern States should be arranged. 
He has not, however, been instructed to 
give, either officiously or officially, any 
counsel or advice to the American Govern- 
ment, unless such counsel or advice should 
be asked for by the contending perties 
themselves. That is the answer I have to 
give to the question of my noble Friend. 
It naturally follows that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have not been in communication 
with any foreign Government as to any 
steps being taken of the nature of those 
to which he has alluded. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS’-BANKS BILL. 
MOTION FOR RETORN. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE moved, That there 
be laid before the House, Report made to 
the Postmaster General by the officers of 
the General Post Office on the Post Office 
Savings Banks Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY op- 
posed the Motion as one quite unusual and 
unprecedented, it being a confidential com- 
munication from the subordinate officers to 
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the head of the department for his guid. 
ance and information. 
On Question, Resolved in the Negative. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS’-BANKS BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*, 

Lorp REDESDALE asked what would 
be the probable expense of working out 
this measure ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that there would be no objection to 
lay on the table an account of the probable 
expenses of the new system; £3,000 a 
year was computed as the cost of work- 
ing the system on the experimental scale 
proposed at present. If the system should 
be extended the expenses would, of course, 
be greater. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE inquired 
what was intended by the Government in 
reference to the salaries of the small post- 
masters, whose duties would be very 
onerous ? 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY re- 
plied that exactly the same course would 
be pursued as had been adopted with re- 
spect to the money-order offices—namely, 
the postmasters would receive a percentage 
on each transaction. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he could not 
see without regret and alarm what seemed 
to him meant to produce a breaking up of 
the existing savings banks, and the substi- 
tution of the action of a salaried Govern- 
ment department for what he might call a 
great public charity, directed by benevo- 
lent persons acting gratuitously in their 
own neighbourhood. The present sys- 
tem cost in its management between 
£120,000 and £130,000 a year; and 
the paid officers holding situations of 
trust found security to the amount of 
£740,000. The cost of the proposed 
scheme they had no means of estimating, 
but he doubted whether the’whole of the 
persons in the employment of the Post 
Office who were to carry out this Bill could 
give security to an equal amount. Yet 
the Bill tended to supersede the trustees, 
managers, and paid actuaries of the exist- 
ing savings banks. [Lord Staniey of 
ALDERLEY: It will not interfere with 
them.] He asked their Lordships to 
read this Bill, and say whether it had not 
been framed with the view of leading to a 
breaking up of the present — banks, 
transferring their deposits to the Post- 
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master-General? The Bill would, in fact, 
create within the Government a great cen 
tralized bank, and would place at the dis- 
posal of the finance Minister an enormous 
amount of money being the savings of the 
middle and humbler classes. He objected to 
the power which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer possessed of using the funds of the 
savings banks for stockbroking purposes. 
He was so impressed with the danger by 
which the measure would be attended that 
he should deem it his duty to put his ob- 
jection on record by saying ‘* Not content,”’ 
to the Motion, though he would not put 
their Lordships to the trouble of a division. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that the Bill did not propose to deal with the 
existing savings banks; and if it should 
have the effect of subverting those institu- 
tions it could only be because the public 
would prefer the new banks to the old, as 
affording greater facilities for the deposit 
of their savings, and giving an increased 
security, that made up for their diminished 
rate of interest which they would receive. 
He could not, therefore, admit that that 
was any ground for complaint. With re- 
gard to the present banks, he knew that 
in many instances the greatest difficulty 
had been experienced in finding gentle- 
men who would accept the office of 
trustees of these establishments. Practi- 
cally the administration of the existing 
banks depended almost entirely on the 
managers, the trustees being merely the 
names of certain gentlemen who were put 
before the public, but who neither did nor 
could give the requisite amount of atten- 
tion to the matter. These gentlemen were 
not responsible by law for the deposit, but 
at the same time, when a failure did take 
place, feeling themselves to rest under a 
moral obligation, and unwilling to see their 
poorer neighbours incur any injury, they 
had sometimes voluntarily and handsomely 
come forward and contributed the money 
from their own resources. In the case of 
the Rochdale Savings Bank the amount of 
loss incurred was £37,000, and from that 
moment to this it had been found impos- 
sible to re-establish a bank there, or to in- 
duce any one to come forward and act as 
trustee. But the substantial objection of 
his noble Friend was not to this Bill itself, 
but to the state of the law with reference 
to the deposits in savings banks. His noble 
Friend was of opinion that the money in the 
hands of the National Debt Commissioners 
enabled the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
deal with the funds, and thus to exercise 


Lord Monteagle 
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control over the money market. Well, at 
any rate, the present Government were as 
little liable to blame on this ground as any 
of its predecessors ; for last Session the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced g 
Bill by which he proposed to tie his own 
hands up so far as £30,000,000 of de- 
posits in savings banks was concerned, 
That Bill, however, so far as it related to 
the present question, was not approved of 
by the other House; but his right hon, 
Friend was quite willing to re-introduce it 
on the first opportunity ; and in the pre- 
sent Bill there was a clause which directed 
the production of annual returns for the 
information of Parliament of all the tran- 
sactions which took place with the savings 
banks monies, and which would operate as 
a great check upon his proceedings in the 
direction referred to. This Bill was caleu- 
lated to effect an object which all must 
desire to see carried out. It did not inter- 
fere with the existing savings banks, whilst 
it afforded the poorer classes an opportu- 
nity of depositing their money more readily, 
and he believed more safely, than they 
could do now. 

On Question, Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

On the Question that ‘‘ the Bill do pass.” 

Lorp REDESDALE begged again to 
call attention to the clause relative to the 
transfer of money from existing savings 
banks to those connected with the Post 
Office. The Bill required these transfers 
to be made by a certificate signed by two 
trustees. This, he thought, would lead to 
very great inconvenience in many instances, 
He believed it would be far better to let the 
depositor withdraw big money himself and 
re invest it himself. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that under the plan proposed in this Bill, 
the transfer would be effected by the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, on receiving the 
certificate of the trustees, simply removing 
the sum from the account of the present 
savings bank and entering it to the credit 
of the Post Office Savings Bank, and the 
necessity for any selling-out would, there- 
fore, be entirely obviated ; in case of panie 
or anything of the kind this would be 
very great advantage, 

Amendment made. 

Bill passed and sent to the Commons, 


PROTEST 
Against the Third Reading of the Bill. 
“ Dissentient— 
“1. Because it is inexpedient, without delibe- 
ration and evidence, to transfer to the centralized 
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authority of a Revenue Department, already 
charged with laborious and incompatible duties, 
functions which have been hitherto performed by 
independent trustees, acting gratuitously, freely 
appointed, and who, by their administration of 
the Savings Banks throughout the British empire, 
have conferred a signal benefit on their country 
by encouraging habits of prudence, industry, and 
forethought. 

«9, Because such a transfer cannot be made 
without implying a mistrust in that system of 
self-government to which England owes so much 
prosperity and happiness, and her charities and 
yoluntary institutions so much of their success ; 
and whereby all classes of society, being united in 
the discharge of their local functions, are trained 
in habits of business and responsibility, and are 
thus fitted for the fulfilment of other and more 
weighty duties. 

“3, Because this change is made without any 
clear and distinct explanation of the proposed 
system, or any estimate of its probable cost—a 
cost which, whether supplied by Parliamentary 
grant or by a deduction from the interest payable 
on deposits, equally demands the most careful and 
jealous attention. 

“4 Because the proposed change is the less 
called for when it appears that, under the existing 
local management, the amount of deposits in Sav- 
ings Banks and Friendly Societies has steadily 
sugmented, and on the 28th of November, 1860, had 
reached the extraordinary sum of £43,298,320 ; 
and that a further sum of £768,275 had been 
pledged by the officers of the existing Savings 
Banks as a security for their faithful discharge of 
duty. 

“5. Because the Legislature, in passing its earlier 
laws for the regulation of Savings Banks, described 
the sole object of those institutions to be ‘ the re- 
ecipt of deposits for the benefit of the depositors, 
and the accumulation of so much of the interest 
as shall not be required by them ;’ yet a practice 
has subsequently been introduced, and largely ex- 
tended, by which the funds of Savings Banks have 

uently been advanced to meet financial diffi- 
culties of the State, a power being conferred on 
the Executive Government described by high 
official authority as being ‘larger and more abso- 
lute than is required for the public service.’ 

“6. Because these practices, condemned by 
high Parliamentary and official authorities, are 
not only left uncorrected by the present Bill, but 
are liable to be more largely and freely applied, 
by reason of the substitution of a Revenue Depait- 
ment for the more constitutional control of the 
existing Boards of trustees. 

“7, Because no provision is made under this 
Bill for compensation or reward to the paid officers 
of the existing Savings Banks, however long and 
faithful their services, and who will be liable to be 
turned adrift and replaced by the nominees of 
the Government. 

“8, Because the proposed system, brought al- 
together under the central authority of a revenue 
department, may, when dealing with a capital of 
£45,298, 320, facilitate and encourage the sale and 
purchase of public securities on account of Savings 
Banks in a manner to influence unduly the value 
of the Parliamentary stocks, and thus to affect in- 
juriously both public and private credit. 

“9. Because, while it is not improbable that 
the agency of the Money Order Department of the 
Post Office may be usefully employed in the mere 
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remittance of the funds of Savings Banks as be- 
tween the local trustees and the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, no evi- 
dence or authority has been produced to justify 
the novel and objectionable principle on which the 
present Bill is founded. 

“ Monreacie or Branpon.” 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


Berwick. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 29, 1861. 


Minures.]— New Wnair Issuep.— For Mont- 
gomery Borough, v. David Pugh, esquire, de- 
ceased. 

New Member Sworn.—For Tynemouth, Richard 
Hodgson, esquire. 
Pusiic Bitt.—1° Industrial Schools (Ireland), 


CONVEYANCE OF VOTERS BILL. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. PEACOCKE said, he wished to ask 


the hon. ard learned Gentleman who has 
charge of the conveyance of this measure, 
Whether he intends to proceed with it on 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. COLLIER said, that if he was to 
understand that the measure of the Home 
Secretary for the prevention of Corrupt 
Practices at Elections was not to be a 
mere Continuance Bill, but would deal 
with the general question, and that it 
would also be pressed forward without 
unnecessary delay, he thought it would 
be better to leave the subject of the 
Conveyance of Voters in that right hon. 
Gentleman’s hands. 


BRIBERY AT BERWICK. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. R. HODGSON: Sir, I rise to put 
a question to the hon, and learned At- 
torney General of which I have given him 
notice. I wish, before doing so, however, 
to read a letter I have received from the 
Secretary to the Commission which sat to 
inquire into the existence of bribery at 
the last election for Berwick-upon-T weed. 
I am informed that in strict accordance 
with the rules of the House I cannot do so 
unless I have the permission of the House. 
I do hope, however, that in a matter af- 
fecting my personal honour I shall not ap- 
peal to the House for that permission in 
vain. 
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Mr. SPEAKER intimated that, on 
the statement of the hon. Member that the 
matter affected his personal honour, the 
House would permit the explanation to be 
made. 

Mr. R. HODGSON: Sir, it effects 
my character in this way. The Commis- 
sion which sat to inquire into the existence 
of bribery at the last election for Berwick- 
upon-T weed stated in their Report that I 
had been guilty of bribery. 

CotoneL FRENCH: I rise to order. I 
wish to know whether an hon. Gentleman 
has any right to complain in this manner 
with reference to any transaction which 
took place when he was not a Member of 
this House? A Member, no doubt, has 
such a right if the subject matter of com- 
plaint arises while he is so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In strict order the 
hon. Member should be confined to the 
general rules of this House—he should be 
satisfied with asking his question. I told 
him so before I was aware that the matter 
involved in any respect his personal honour; 
but when the hon. Member had made that 
statement I felt it was not for me further 
to interfere. 

Mr. R. HODGSON: I am somewhat 
surprised that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Roscommon should interrupt my 
short statement. The question | shall 
conclude by asking is a repetition of that 
put one night last week by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham to the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, ‘‘ Whether the law officers of 
the Crown have yet formed their judgment 
on the Evidence and Report submitted to 
Her Majesty by the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the existence of Bribery at 
the last Election for Berwick-upon-T weed ; 
and, if so, what steps the Government in- 
tend to take thereon?” Of that question 
I gave notice to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and, likewise, enclosed him a copy 
of the letter I received from the secre- 
tary to the Commission, with the speech 
I made on which that letter is founded. 
I trust, therefore, unless I greatly exceed 
the limits which the kindness the House 
has accorded to me, I may be permitted 
to give a few words of explanation. I 
was about to say when I was interrupt- 
ed that undoubtedly the decision of the 
Commissioners was very much influenced 
by an inference they drew, and which, 
as stated in their Report, I will read to 
the House. But I must first of all ex- 
plain that in my own evidence I admitted 

Mr, R. Hodgson 
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that previous to the last election for Ber. 
wick-upon-Tweed, before a vacancy had 
occurred, before I was a candidate, and 
before I thought of being one, I paid y 
person a sum of £65 for collecting a large 
amount of evidence in order to enable the 
sitting Members to defend their seats, 
That £65 has been held by the Commis 
sioners as having been given with a view 
to a future election, and spent in bribery 
at that election at which I was a candi. 
date. One of the reasons for which they 
came to that decision is undoubtedly the 
inference they had drawn from the circum. 
stance that my collecting that evidence was 
not communicated either to the Conservative 
agent in London or at Berwick-upon-T weed, 
On his first examination Mr. Rose, the 
Conservative agent in London, stated that 
he had not received that infurmation. But 
Mr. Weatherhead, the Conservative agent 
at Berwick, reminded me of a circumstance 
which enabled me to bring to the recollee- 
tion of Mr. Rose that I had distinctly in. 
formed him that a large amount of evi- 
dence had been collected by me for the 
purpose of enabling the sitting Members 
to defend their seats ; and Mr. Rose wrote 
a letter to the Commissioners stating that 
he had inaccurately given his evidence in 
the first instance. If the House will per. 
mit me I will read the letter Mr. Rose 
wrote to the Commissioners— 
«“ December 12, 1860. 

“Dear Sir,—Since my evidence was given be 
fore the Commissioners on the Berwick Inquiry 
I have had my attention called by Mr. Richard 
Hodgson to a point upon which I fear I may have 
unintentionally committed an error. Had | been 
previously aware of the subjects upon which the 
Commissioners desired information from me I 
should have taken all the means in my power to 
refresh my memory, but as I had no knowledge 
beforehand of what the Commissioners intended 
to ask me I could only answer to the best of my 
recollection at the time. In reply to an inquiry 
whether I had ever heard from Mr. Hodgson that 
he had been engaged in getting up evidence in 
defence of the seats of Captain Gordon and Mr. 
Earle, I replied in the negative; and I further 
stated that I did not remember having had any 
communication with’ Mr. Iodgson on the subject 
of Berwick until within a few days of the close of 
the Session of 1859, thougt I added that, as Mr. 
Hodgson was frequently at our office upon other 
business, it was possible I might have seen him. 
This was strictly accurate as to my recollection at 
the time ; but Mr. Hodgson has reminded me of 
an interview he had with me about the 8th or 9th 
of July, 1859, when passing through London on 
his way to the Continent, at which he mentioned 
that he had not been idle at Berwick, and that, 
in the event of the petition being tried, he should 
be in a position to supply important information 
as to cases of bribery on Mr. Marjoribank’s side, 
and that he would place them at our command; 
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and be requested us to write to him at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in case of need. And I find among my 
papers a memorandum of his address at that 
lace, which I took down at the time in order 
that I might communicate with him if necessary. 
AsI never had occasion to act upon his sugges- 
tion, and the petition was withdrawn shortly 
afterwards, the circumstance of this interview 
had escaped my recollection, and would probably 
never have again occurred to me but for Mr. 
Hodgson’s reminder and my discovery of the ad- 
dress he gave me. I much regret that I should 
to any extent have misled the Commissioners in 
statement, and I take the earliest opportunity 

of admitting the inaccuracy into which I have 
unintentionally fallen ; and I shall feel obliged by 
your placing this letter before the Commissioners, 

“] remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“(Signed ) Puruie Ross. 


«0, E. Coleridge, Esq., Temple.” 


With respect to that letter I have to say 
that, in addition to the statement to Mr. 
Rose that I had collected this evidence, I 
did place in Mr. Rose’s hands the evidence 
I had collected—the cases, with the wit- 
nesses who were to support it. That evi- 
dence was sent down to Mr. Wetherhead 
at the time, and it was this circumstance 
that enabled him to communicate to me the 
fact which I brought to the recollection of 
Mr. Rose. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, at page 13, state— 

“It is singular that if Mr. Hodgson really em- 
ployed M’Gall to collect information, and received 
and digested evidence of the importance repre- 
sented to us, he did not inform the Conservative 
agents ot the task he had undertaken, and submit 
to them, from time to time, the proofs which he 
had accumulated against the petitioners.” 

Upon that ground—on the ground that I 
had not communicated to the Conservative 
agents the information I had collected— 
the Commissioners came to a decision that 
the evidence I gave them was absolutely 
false, and reported that I was guilty of 
bribery. When the question was put the 
other night by the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham to the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department I was a candidate for 
Tynemouth. There was a great ferment 
in the borough ; much use was made of 
the question and answer, and it became 
absolutely necessary, in my opinion, that I 
should disabuse the public mind on that 
subject. I offered such explanations as | 
had it in my power to give, and I did eri- 
ticize the Report of the Commissioners at 
some length, I also sent a copy of my 
speech, as published, next day to the Com- 
missioners and their Secretary. And now, 
having given these explanations to enable 
the House to understand the meaning of 
the letter I received from the Secretary to 
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the Commissioners, I will read the letter 
itself. It is in these words— 


“5, Mitre-court Chambers, April 25, 1861. 

“ My dear Mr. Hodgson,—I wrote to you yes- 
terday, wishing not to lose a moment in explain- 
ing a most disagreeable matter. 

‘*To my astonishment Mr. Vaughan informed 
me yesterday that he had never seen the letter re- 
ferred to in your speech at Tynemouth, from Mr. 
Rose. I immediately saw Mr. Lushington on the 
subject, and he informed me that he never saw it. 
Mr. Barstowe says the same. I have been to Mr. 
Rose, who has shown me a copy of the letter, and 
I am quite sure I received it. 

“It is dated December 12, and by a reference 
to other matters, I find that on both that and the 
following days I went to the committee room 
where the Commissioners sat. Mr. Vaughan and 
Mr. Lushington were alone there, Mr. Barstowe 
being absent on circuit. 

“My invariable habit was to take down all letters 
I received, and to give them to the Commissioners 
there, stating who they came from. I have search- 
ed every paper and cannot find that letter, and I 
have, therefore, no doubt I took it to the com- 
mittee room. Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Lushington 
have made a like search, and have not succeeded 
in finding it. I am quite convinced they never saw 
the letter, and equally convinced I took it down 
to the committee room, as was my invariable cus- 
tom. It must somehow or other have been mis- 
laid and overlooked, but how I cannot imagine. 

“If it arose from any want of care on my part, 
I can only assure you that it was utterly uninten- 
tional, and must apologize to you for the wrong 
impression that has been caused. 

“ The Commissioners desire me to say that their 
Report as to this matter was founded on the evi- 
dence of yourself, Captain Gordon, Mr. Weather- 
head, and Mr. Rose, and had the letter alluded to 
been brought to their notice they would have felt 
it their duty to recall Mr. Rose. 

“T trust you will make any use you may think 
fit of this letter, either by publishing it or other- 
wise. **T remain very truly yours, 

“ (Signed) C. E. Corzripes.” 


Sir, I thank the House for enabling me to 
make this explanation. I will not abuse 
their kindness by making any remarks on 
the letter. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Coleridge is the 
Secretary to the Commission. 

Mr. R. HODGSON: The question I 
have to ask is, Whether the law officers of 
the Crown have yet formed their judgment 
on the evidence and Report submitted to 
Her Majesty by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the existence of 
bribery at the last election for Berwick- 
on-T weed ; and, if so, what steps the Go- 
vernment intend to take thereupon ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
I had the honour this morning, a short 
time ago, to receive a letter and a handbill 
from the hon. Gentleman. I have been 
unable as yet to read either. If he deems 
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it material that I should do so before 
answering his question he will probably 
repeat his question to-morrow ; if he does 
not deem it material I am ready to give an 
answer now. But I must first explain to 
the hon. Member that the Government 
gives no directions upon this subject. If 1 
prosecute him it will be on my own re- 
sponsibility ; and if I forbear to prosecute 
him and to try him at the next assizes it 
will be on the like responsibility. 1 will 
tell the hon. Gentleman the determination 
at which I have arrived. I have read the 
Report carefully, and had the evidence 
carefully analyzed. It appears to me that 
the conclusion that the hon. Member was 
guilty of bribery is founded, first, on tie 
evidence of a man named M‘Gall, alleged 
to have been an agent of the hon. Gentle- 
man. M‘Gall would be a necessary witness, 
but he has absconded. He is not forth- 
coming. I could not have him, and even 
if I did have him I could not make him 
speak. The next foundation for the con- 
elusion of the Commissioners is the state- 
ment which the hon. Member himself made 
before them. Now, 1 abstain from stating 
my own opinion with regard to the aecu- 
racy of the conclusion to whieh the Com- 
missioners have arrived; but I feel it my 
duty not to engage in any prosecution of 
this kind unless there is a certain expecta- 
tion of obtaining a conviction, and, having 
no such expectation in the case of the hon. 
Member, I shall forbear to prosecute him. 


Ways and 


WAYS AND MEANS—COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. THIRD NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [22nd April], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.’ 

Question again proposed, 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, towards the 
close of the discussion on Thursday evening 
an apprehension was expressed on this side 
of the House that those who were un- 
favourable to the Budget might resort to 
the same delays as last year defeated the 
Reform Bill. And there is no doubt that 
there is a sufficient resemblance between 
the two cases—that there is such a re- 
markable similarity between the relation of 
the House and the Government to the 
measure before us and to the country, that, 
at first sight, that apprehension might 
appear not to be ill-founded. In the month 
of April last year we were considering a 
measure which derived its chief character 

The Attorney General 
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and importance from one leading provision 
which was desired only by a minority of the 
House, which the House generally both 
disliked and dreaded, and which it was wel} 
known that a majority even of the Cabinet 
viewed with anything but favour—but as to 
which the personal honour of a leading Mi- 
nister was so committed, that he was al- 
lowed by his colleagues to experiment on 
the opinions of the country. This year we 
have a Budget which also derives its chief 
interest from one leading provision, which 
is again acceptable mainly to that same mi- 
nority—which at the elose of last Session 
a majority of this House and the country 
plainly showed that they did not desire— 
which again is believed to be the not willing 
act of the majority of the Cabinet—but, as 
to which the personal honour of a Cabinet 
Minister is again so committed, that he 
also is allowed to indulge his faney bya 
still bolder experiment on the patience of 
Parliament and the good sense and under- 
standing of the country. Last year the 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House refrained from committing them- 
selves by any opposition to the second 
reading of the Reform Bill. They knew 
that the feeling against the £6 franchise 
in the form then proposed was as strong on 
this side of the House as on that. They 
knew it was too earnest and too honest a 
feeling to be long suppressed by honourable 
men; and they judged, and, as the events 
proved, wisely judged, that the rejection of a 
measure which was so distasteful to both 
sides could not be devolved exclusively upon 
one. This year they are equally well-in- 
formed. They know that the reopening of 
the paper duty, with the constitutional ques- 
tion it involves, was anything but an agree- 
able surprise to many hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. They know that 
the disapproval of that step is again felt by 
earnest and honourable men. They again 
hesitate, and wisely hesitate, by a hostile 
Motion at the very outset to give a party 
character to objections which they know 
are not confined to one party, and as to 
which that rumour, so fatal to the Reform 
Bill is again afloat—namely, that among 
the secret ill-wishers and only half-disguised 
disapprovers of the measure not the least 
considerable may be found on the Treasury 
Bench. In this condition of affairs—each 
party watching the other and hoping much 
from the earnestness and sincerity of the 
other—the country meanwhile as immova- 
ble as it was last year, but plainly repu- 
diating all sympathy with the agitators for 
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hange—the possibility might be feared of 
po being ah drifted into the desultory 
discussions and protracted skirmishes of 
last year. But the parallel goes no further. 
The preliminary debate in which we are 
now engaged is but the necessary clearing 
of the ground for the real battle to be 
fought in Committee. The feeling and 
opinion of the House are now too well 
known, the duty of the House is too un- 
mistakable, to allow of any more trifling 
with the question. And, Sir, the cha- 
racter and dignity of this: House, require 
that we should proceed with great delibera- 
tion to select the points on which the war 
js to be carried on, and then grapple closely 
with them, fight manfully with them, and 
leave the issue to the country. I must 
say I think it a matter of great regret that 
these questions of the paper duty and the 
House of Lords have come upon us again 
sosoon. The events of last year are not so 
remote, nor our recollections so obliterated, 
nor the repeal of the excise on paper so ur- 
gent, nor the case against the House of 
Lords quite so clear, as to justify any Mi- 
nister in assuming that the defeat of July 
will be converted into a triumph in April. 
The restirring of the question on this occa- 
sion is, I think, every way unfortunate. 
We have hitherto had an unusually tran- 
quil Session, in every way the reverse of 
last year. The Ministry in their policy 
have not been aggressive ; the House, on 
the other hand, has been anything but. ob- 
struetive, and we had begun to hope that 
the Government, after running through the 
Estimates without sustaining any other 
than a few harmless defeats, would have re- 
warded our good behaviour by an early pro- 
rogation in July. But the sky is suddenly 
overcast, and a storm has come from the 
uarter whence we least expected it. The 
hancellor of the Exchequer, sailing on a 
smooth sea, with the whole ocean of finance 
to navigate in, has run his vessel on the 
only rock that was laid down in the chart. 
I think the matter is very much to be 
regretted, but our astonishment is even 
greater than our regret. We came down 
here on the night of the financial state- 
ment, all expecting to listen to a Budget 
which we hoped and believed it would have 
been a pleasure for us to pass with 
wanimity. We were prepared, perhaps, 
for some high colouring to which, under 
the circumstances, there would have been 
no objection. We expected to be told that 
the national finances were in a most flourish- 
ing condition, and I certainly do not know 
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what is the state of the national finances: 
which my right hon, Friend, with that 
courage which makes light of difficulties, 
with that power of persuading himself that 
what ought to be may be and shall be 
under his earnest and vigorous treatment 
—lI cannot, I say, imagine any condition 
of our finances so desperate that, under his 
agreeable but at the same time powerful 
handling, might not be shown to be most 
flourishing. Of course, we expected to hear 
that this year he really had a surplus, al 
though I am forced to confess that, after 
a fortnight’s very diligent study of his 
figures, I am not reassured by the very 
ominous resemblance it bears, both as to 
its amount and source, to the ill-fated 
surplus of last year. We were promised 
last year, after all remissions and deduc- 
tions, a surplus of £464,000. This year, 
after all remissions and deductions, the 
surplus is with more moderation but with 
equal confidence, placed at £408,000. 
Last year the surplus was,obtained by leav- 
ing out of the account the expenditure in 
China, This year a surplus is obtained by 
putting into the account an indemnity of 
three-quarters of a million, which, as far 
as the evidence before the House goes, it 
is most probable we shall never receive 
from China, I was prepared to hear, and 
with other Members who had opposed it, I 
should have been rejoiced to learn that the 
commercial treaty with France, as far as 
time had permitted a development of its 
results, had proved as successful as its pro- 
moters could desire. These were all state- 
ments for which we were prepared ; and if 
in any respect my right hon. Friend should 
appear too sanguine in his views, he would 
at least carry with him the sympathies and 
good wishes of the House for the full reali- 
zation of all his hopes. But, I confess, I 
was not prepared to hear my right hon. 
Friend take a proud stand upon the Budget 
of last year, and remembering how the re 
venue from the paper duty, which he at- 
tempted to squander away in February, 
became a godsend in July. J was not 
prepared to hear him adopt the tone of an 
injured man, and taunting those who last 
year, distrusting his calculations, had 
checked his prodigality, and saved his Ex- 
chequer. I did not expect to hear him 
taunt them with the injustice of their 
opposition, and the ignorance of their un- 
fulfilled predictions, But least of all was I 
prepared for his calling upon the House, 
upon the very first occasion, with the 
shortest interval of breathing time, to re- 
2R 2 Third Night. 
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peat what is now acknowledged to have | 
been the folly of last year, and to do so not 
simply and courteously to the Lords, but 
mistaking the feeling of the country, and 
miscalculating the strength of the Govern- 
ment in this House, he asks us to do it by 
a measure in such a new form as to com- 
bine a repeal of the duty with an affront to 
the House of Lords. I repeat, 1 think it 
is a matter of extreme regret that we should 
thus have a revival of the controversy of 
last year, which would have been better 
buried with the year—and, before the Bud- 
get is disposed of, I think my right hon. 
Friend will himself feel the embarrassment 
occasioned by his aggressive proceeding. 
Last year, when the Budget was introduced, | 


all the odds were on his side. The House 
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ciate or deal with except in the manner 
which the right hon. Gentleman invites us 
to consider them—as a whole. The first 
Resolution is a reimposition of the war 
tax on incomes, at a slightly reduced 
amount. The second Resolution reimposes 
the war taxes upon tea and {sugar. The 
third repeals the Excise on paper; and 
then comes—last, but certainly not least— 
the proposal of the Government, which has 
not been set down on the paper, but as to 
which the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was but too intelligible, that all 
these Resolutions, so varied in character, 
so opposite in their ends, are not to be 
embodied, as last year, in separate Bills, 
but are to be combined in one Bill, and sent 
to the House of Lords in that new form, 


was with him—the country was with him | purposely and most significantly to deprive 
—his alleged surplus was generally be-| the Lords of their hitherto acknowledged 
lieved in, and his opponents had a difficult , and accustomed power of independent de- 
and uphill battie to fight. But they won liberation and judgment; and to leave them 
the battle, and before the summer was far | no alternative but either submissively to 
advanced the country was awakened to the | accept it on their responsibility reject the 
delusions of the spring. This year all is | financial policy of the Government as a 


changed, all but the high courage which 
courts danger, and the indomitable faith | 
that will acknowledge no defeat. All) 


else is changed. The relative claims of | 
the taxes to be dealt with is better | 


understood. The Government is not | 
more strong, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, its brightest ornament, its main- 
stay and support—for he is the key- 
stone of the arch that joins Birmingham | 
to Tiverton—he has been proved ts be not | 
infallible ; the mistake that would have | 
been made by the repeal of the tax last | 
year is now universally admitted ; and | 
many members on this side of the House | 
come to the consideration of this question 
in a very different mood, and are determin- 
ed to look for themselves into the finance | 
of the country, as a responsible and real | 
business. 

I will not upon this occasion trouble the 
House by entering into those financial de- 
tails, on which grave doubts have been 
raised on higher authority from both sides 
of the House. I apprehend our object 
upon this occasion is rather to consider 
the general character and principles of 
the Budget, and to elicit from the Go- 
vernment those explanations, and from 
the House that general expression of opi- 
nion, which may guide and simplify our 
deliberations and proceedings in Commit- 
tee. The financial policy of the Govern- 
ment is presented to us in a series of Re- 
solutions—which we cannot rightly appre- 


Mr. Horsman 





whole—and 1 say on their responsibility 
to reject, because the supply granted to 
Her Majesty being inseparably mixed up 
with the other portions of the Bill, new 
and embarrassing consequences may be 
involved in its rejection. Each of these 
Resolutions, as the House will observe, 
raises a distinct and important question 
of policy. Upon the first Resolution, for 
reducing the income tax, we must con- 
sider whether the income of the country 
is greater than its requirements are likely 
to be. That compels us to look at the 
aspect of the Contirent, the probabili- 
ties of peace or war, and the calls that 
may be made upon us for ap increase 
of our war expenditure. The second 
and third Resolutions suggest a com- 
parison of taxes, and, assuming that a 
reduction of taxation is practicable, we 
have yet to consider the policy or the 
justice of repealing the duty on paper 
in preference to lowering the duties on 
incomes or tea and sugar. But when 
those which are peculiarly financial ques- 
tions—and as financial questions are com- 
mon to every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and every House of Commons—are dis- 
posed of, then comes that very different 
and greater question as to the form in 
which we are to give legislative effect to 
the changes we have determined upon. 
Are we to do it in a new form, provok- 
ing a conflict with the House of Lords, 
by seeking to deprive them of a right 
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which they would have continued to en- 
joy without question if last year they had 
not presumptuously interposed between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and mischief 
tothe country? The House last year, with 
the utmost deliberation, and after the fullest 
inquiry and diseussion, came to the almost 
unanimous opinion that the House of Lords 
had committed no invasion of our privi- 
leges. Are we now to descend so low 
as to allow my right hon. Friend and the 
minority who supported him, even with 
the aid of the colleagues whom he has 
since coerced, to reverse that judgment 
and prostrate the House of Lords, be- 
trayed and abandoned by us at the feet 
of that minority who, when the question 
was fairly raised last year, were so dis- 
trustful, if not of their cause, at any rate 
of their strength, that in the division 
forced upon them the loudest eomplaints 
against the Lords actually voted with the 
majority for their entire requittal? We 
must remember, when we come to discuss 
this Bill, that the form in which it is 
to be sent to the House of Lords is not 
on this occasion a mere technicality. It 
might have been so two years ago, and 
might be so two years hence; but now, 
when the very first occasion is seized to 
reintroduce the same Bill by the same 
Minister, cheered on by the same party, 
it ceases to be a mere technicality, for we 
cannot separate the change from the mo- 
tive which dictates it. It assumes the 
character, not merely of a rebuke and re- 
primand, but it takes the form of a Bill of 
pains and disability, calculated to signalize 
the triumph of one party and the defeat 
and degradation of another. 

Now the first point in the Budget is the 
reduction of the duty on income, and it is 
stated that a great boon is given to the 
country by reducing the duty ld. in the 
pound. But, so far from admitting that 
the reduction of the income tax to 9d. is 
a great boon, I say on the admission of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, and on 
his own figures, it is the perpetuation of 
& great injustice. Because what does he 
tell us? He says he has a surplus of 
£2,000,000, which he intends to divide 
equally between income and paper. But, 
I beg to ask, are those two taxes regarded 
in the same light by the country at large ? 
Do they fall under the same classification 
in our financial system? Why, the manner 
in which this remission of the income tax 
is put forward to sugar the repeal of the 
paper duty is conclusive on that point ; 
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and if, before the scheme was determined 
on, the country had been polled as to which 
tax should be remitted, I will not say 
ninety in every hundred of the whole popu- 
lation of the island, but, I believe, ninety- 
nine in every hundred, would have voted 
for a remission of the income tax and the 
war duty on tea and sugar in preference 
to the Excise on paper. If that is the 
case, are we faithful to our duty to the 
country in allowing any portion of the 
surplus to be applied to the repeal of 
the least onerous and the least obnoxious 
tax? I have said I do not admit that 
the reduction of the income tax is any 
boon ; but I say more—I deny that there 
is any reduction at all. Praetically, the 
right hon. Gentleman reimposes it, and 
that was very clearly shown by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself in his Budget 
speech of last year. He made no mystery 
about it, and if any one will refer to that 
speech he will see the very different mode 
in which this tax has been dealt with on 
two different occasions, when two different 
policies were pursued by the Government. 
Last year it was the object of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to reconcile us to additional taxa- 
tion ; accordingly, he began his speech by 
giving us what was really an appalling ac- 
count of the state of the national finances. 
The deficit was deseribed as a ‘“* great 
chasm,”’ but how was that chasm created ? 
“I take the war taxes,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ not at the rate paid in 
the last year, but at the rate at which it 
now stands by law.’’ The income tax ex- 
pired on the 31st of March ; using that ex- 
piration for the purpose of his argument, he 
made it the commencement of the “* great 
ehasm.”’ The war duty on tea and sugar 
expired at the same date, and it was treated 
in the same manner, as adding to the de- 
ficit. There was the chasm, and the only 
question was how it was to be filled up— 
whether by a shilling or one-and-sixpenny 
income tax; but the general conclusion 
was that there must be a great increase of 
direct taxation. But, as the right hon, 
Gentleman commenced in the process of 
reconstruction, replacing one after another 
the duties he had removed, and after we 
had been kept in apprehension for some 
time, he at last told us he was only to 
inerease the income tax by a penny, the 
sensation of relief was indescribable, and 
the gratitude of those who had not watched 
the process was absolutely boundless at 
the result of that miraculous operation 
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that could avert national bankruptcy with 
a penny. But those taxes were only re- 
newed for one year; they have again ex- 
pired, but where is the ‘great chasm ?” 
We have not heard of any “ great chasm ” 
—we have not heard of any deficit this 
year. Those same duties, the lapsing of 
which last year formed the most interesting 
and exciting portion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement, have this year been 
passed over in total silence as a matter of 
course portion of the legitimate and na- 
tural elements of an available surplus. It 
is quite obvious why a different argument 
has been used on two different occasions. 


Last year we were thrown into a panic to: 


make us part more.easily with our money. 
This year, as we were not to be taxed, 
there was no need that we should be 
frightened, so our nerves were spared, and 
we were let off more easily. I do not 
notice the different mode of proceeding last 
year for the purpose of complaint, or even 
of criticism. All the right hon. Gentleman 
did was to put forward on each occasion, 


with the most prominence, the arguments’ 


and illustrations that made most for his case. 
I only ask permission to apply the same 
process to the Budget of this year, and to 
treat the taxes that have expired as lapsed 
taxes, and, legally, non-existent. They 
have been demolished by law. Then, for 
the work of reconstruction, it will be neces- 
sary to reimpose the income tax; but at 
what rate? Manifestly at the rate .re- 
quired to meet the exigencies of the coun- 
try. But what rate is that? The right 
hon. Gentleman has told us that an income 
tax of 10d. will give a surplus of 2 millious, 
therefore an income tax of 10d. is not re- 
quired ; a tax of 8d. will suffice, and we 
may take off 2d. from the tax. Well, if the 
right hon. Gentleman can take off 2d. of a 
war tax, and only takes off a penny, ap- 
plying the other penny to the remission of 
a less exceptionable duty that is nat a war 
tax, I say, so far from conferring a boon 
on the country, he is only perpetrating a 
great injustice. This repeal of the paper 
duty, as the hon. Member for Horsham 
(Mr. Seymour FitzGerald) told us, is re- 
garded by everybody out of doors not as a 
financial, but as a political concession ; so 
far from being a relief to the nation it is 
only a sop to a clique. But I must say, 
looking at the state of affairs abroad, and 
listening to the speeches of our own Mi- 
nisters, I find it very difficult to believe 
that we can safely reduce the expenditure 
at all. I find it still more difficult to re- 
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concile the warlike tone of the speeches 
of the First Minister of the Crown, and 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s, that self-contradictory objur- 
gations of the increased expenditure of the 
country. He invites us to compare the 
expenditure of 1853 with that of 186], 
and pronounces the increase to be enor. 
mous and incredible—“ incredible ’’ wag 
the epithet he-used. And then, assumin 

to himself entire freedom from all compli- 
city with the folly.and immorality of the na- 
tion, he turns from the painful evidence of 
the warlike spirit of his own countrymen 
to the more pleasing contemplation .of the 
peaceful attitude of France, the truly Chris- 
tian spirit the Emperor has displayed in his 
‘interviews with Mr. Cobden; the hatred he 
has exprsssed for war, his love and respeot 
for treaties, and the truly benevolent and 
enlightened spirit in which he has tamed 
down the military passion of his countrymen, 
and won them over to the interests of trade 
and the arts of peace. Now, before I pro- 
ceed to speak of the policy of France and 
its effect on the taxation of England, I beg 
to put to the House one question. If the 
expenditure of the country is too large, 
who is responsible for it? Who prepares 
and proposes the Estimates? Who finds 
the Ways and Means? Under whose an- 
thority is the scale of our armaments ad- 
justed? Everybody knows that there is 
not a shilling of the.expenditure that is not 
suggested, recommended, and demanded 
by the Ministers of the Crown. On their 
responsibility they make known the na 
tional wants, and on their representations 
we adopt them, and I think it is rather hard 
on us that we should be so often taken to 
task by my right hon. Friend for extrava- 
gance for which, if it be extravagance, he, 
more than any man now living, is re 
sponsible. I do not wish to deal unge- 
nerously with the right hon. Gentleman, 
but let me in a few sentences show what 
our expenditure is. I make no reproach 





| 
| 
| 
| against the right hon. Gentleman —quite 


ithe reverse. [Laughter.] He will under- 
stand me, though, by that laugh, it seems 


some hon. Gentlemen do not. I have 
here a table of the expenditure of the 
years from 1853 to 1861. The three 
years 1855-56-57, being the years of the 
Crimean war, are exceptional. But I find 
that in 1853 the expenditure on the army 
was £9,256,000; in 1857 it had risen to 
£12,370,000; in 1858 it was £12,512,000; 
in 1859 it was £14,056,000; in 1860, 
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£14,900,000; and for 1861 it is estimated 
at £15,266,000. The navy, in 1853, cost 
£6.511,000; in 1857, £9.937,000; in 
1858, £9,215,000; in 1859, £11,823,000; 
in 1860, £13,331,000 ; and the Estimate 
for 1861 is £12,029,000. Now, observe 
that though in 1857 and 1858 there was 
a considerable increase, as compared with 
1853, yet the most remarkable and strik- 
ing increase has taken place in the last 
three years, 1859, 1860, and 1861. But 
under what Administration, under what 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? The ex- 
penses of the army in 1857, when the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, as com- 
pared with 1853, has risen 25 per cent. 
In 1858, when the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr, Disraeli) was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the difference was also 25 
per cent; but in 1861, as compared with 
the same year, it was 40 per cent. In the 
expense of the navy the differenee between 
1853 and 1857 was 35 per cent; in 1858 
it was 35 per cent; and in 1861 something 
approaching 100 per cent. Now, I will 


repeat that it is creditable to the Go- 
vernment that during the last three years 
they have undertaken this increased ex- 
penditure in order to put the country into 
a proper condition of defence. 


I repeat 
—and this, perhaps, will be now more in- 
telligible—that it is no reproach to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he, a Member and 
mouthpiece of the Government, should have 
asked us to vote these Estimates. So far 
from being a discredit to him, I say that I 
am one of those who have urged upon the 
Government this increased expenditure, and 
Ihave expressed my readiness to vote any 
censure upon them if they had neglected to 
make it. I mention this, therefore, as no 
reproach to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; but if the country does not reproach 
him, he certainly ought not to reproach the 
country. J would put this question to him 
—As a Minister of the Crown, speaking in 
this House with the knowledge which he 
possesses as a Minister of the Crown, does 
he, or does he not, think any portion of 
this military expenditure unnecessary and 
avoidable? If he tells me what I do not 
expect to hear—that which I should be 
much surprised to hear —that he does 
think it unnecessary and avoidable, then I 
would ask how could he reconcile it to his 
public duty that he should be the Minister 
to propose it for our adoption? How can 


he employ his influence and his eloquence 
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to persuade us to adopt that which in 
his conscience he condemns? But if, 
on the other hand, he tells us—what 
I am sure he will tell us—that, how- 
ever much he regrets it, he thinks this 
expenditure necessary and unavoidable ; 
then I say, what is the meaning of those 
speeches in which he holds up the country 
in an odious light to publie reprobation, as 
influenced by foolish, by aggressive, and 
even by immoral tendencies. 

With regard to these Estimates there is 
another point, if we analyze our expendi- 
ture, which is still more remarkable. The 
other day my right hon. Friend in his 
financial statement congratulated us upon 
the completion of the French Treaty and 
pronounced an elogium upon its good fruits. 
Well, Sir, we are prepared to welcome its 
good fruits, but among them we cannot yet 
count the diminution of our war expendi- 
ture, because the year 1860, the year of 
the commercial treaty, is the very year in 
which our war expenditure has taken the 
greatest jump ; and these two years, 1860 
and 1861, in which the commercial treaty 
(on one side at least) has been in operation 
are the two years in which the Budgets 
presented to us have shown the very 
highest Estimates ever known by this 
country in a time of peace. They have 
been, more than any others, war Esti- 
mates. The present Budget breathes of 
war; almost every important item tells 
of military preparation and sounds the 
signal of alarm; Estimates unparalleled 
in peace proclaim the fears of the Cabinet 
and the well-founded anxieties of the na- 
tion. But they are the Budgets of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
which he applies the epithet ‘* incredi- 
ble.” But let me ask this question— 
is England the only nation that has thus 
increased her war expenditnre? Is there 
a single State in Europe which has not 
been similarly arming ; and are they to 
be told that their arming also is unneces- 
sary, that it is a folly or an immorality; 
or that they are arming for purposes of 
aggression? Cast your eyes abroad. Look 
first to Germany. Germany, torn by con- 
flicting interests and ambitions — trem- 
bling for her own boundaries—is her arm- 
ing folly or a crime? Look at Austria— 
stricken and struggling, with half her 
population in revolt, and financially even 
more than politically insolyent. Go on 
to Russia, still bleeding from the wounds 
of the Crimea, and her strength, and her 
resources severely tried by a great and 
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noble effort of social reorganization. Look 
at the secondary States of Europe. They 
will all teil you the same tale of increased 
expenditure, but none of them will pretend 
to ignore the cause. Put the question to 
them. With one voice they will all reply, 
‘* There is one quarter to which every eye 
is turned. There is one name that quivers on 
every lip. There is one terror that over- 
shadows every throne.” And the noble 
Viscount, our own First Minister has pro- 
claimed it as plainly as anyof them. ‘It 
is no use disguising the fact,’’ the noble 
Lord told us in this House, “ we are 
arming against France—against Frauce 
with an army of half a million of men, 
capable of sudden expansion, and with 
ships of war in every quarter of the globe, 
where she can have no commerce to pro- 
tect.” ‘* We are arming against France ”’ 
is the universal cry of all the nations— 
** against France, the destroyer of treaties, 
the rectifier of boundaries, the champion 
of nationalities ’’—and from 1853, the 
very year fixed on by the Chancellor of 
Exchequer with singular infelicity for the 
the commencement of this race of arma- 
ments, for he must have forgotten that 
1853 was the first year of the restored 
French Empire, for it was just as that 
year was about to open that the then 
ruler of France found himself sufficiently 
secure on the throne to assume the title 
and traditions of his Imperial uncle —-from 
that year 1853 Europe has been daily as- 
suming more and more the spectacle of a 
great camp—her armaments growing with 
the growth of French power, her alarms 
and anxieties increasing with the develop- 
ment of French designs. I beg to ask 
those hon. Gentlemen who are so very 
much shocked at the increasing military 
expenditure of England whethey they have 
ever had the curiosity to cast their eyes 
across the Channel, and inquire into the 
progressive expenditure of France during 
the last few years. If they have done so, 
they can tell us that in this very year 
1861 the Finance Minister of France, with 
a smaller debt than we have to meet an 
army and navy more cheaply maintained, 
has presented a Budget of £75,000,000 
sterling. They can tell you this further 
fact, to which the term incredible might 
indeed be fitly applied—that in the ten 
years ending 1858 the debt of France 
was increased by no less a sum than 
£120,000,000. Then the Italian war was 
supposed to have added £30,000,000, and 
the French papers now inform us that a 
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fresh loan for a further sum of £30,000,000 
is about to be negociated, making in all, 
in addition to an annual expenditure 
of £75,000,000, no less a sum than 
£180,000,000 added to the debt of France 
in twelve years by an Emperor who pro- 
claimed to the world that his mission wag 
peace, and whose friends and eulogists in 
this House, which is the only free spot 
in the world where he hag friends and 
eulogists, never lose an opportunity of 
telling us that he cares for nothing but 
commerce. Why, let any commercial man 
picture to himself the effect upon the 
commerce of Europe of this abstraction of 
1,000,000 of men, which is the addition 
that the aggressive policy of France is 
computed to have made to the standing 
armies of Europe—let any commercial 
man imagine, if he can, the effect upon 
the commerce of Europe from this million 
of men being withdrawn from productive la- 
bour and maintained in idleness as soldiers, 
Look at the account which the most intel- 
ligent French writers give us of the para- 
lysis which at this moment has struck the 
trade of France. Every Bourse in Europe 
is agitated by alarms, because every Go- 
vernment in Europe seems to be watching 
and waiting upon the will of one man. But 
when these men are not idle—when the 
trumpet of war has summoned them to the 
battle-field, there is another column of loss 
by desolation and death to be added to the 
black account ; and I say he is a bold man 
to be a Minister of England—more bold I 
think he will be deemed than prudent— 
who can stand forward in this free as- 
sembly and venture to invoke any portion 
of our sympathy or admiration or praise 
for a monarch, who, tried by any law that 
we acknowledge, of political morality or 
Christian faith, can be adjudged to be no 
other than a devastator and disturber of 
the world. I must say that I agree 
most cordially with what was said the 
other night by the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his high 
position, with the influence that he com- 
mands, might have pursued a course far 
more just and far more efficacious if, 
instead of addressing his reproaches to the 
House of Commons, he had felt it his duty, 
speaking in the presence of the most non- 
aggressive and conservative assembly in 
the world, to direct his expostulations to 
that monarch whose aggressive policy it is 
that keeps the world in arms. We should 
have listened, not with applause merely, 
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but with sincere thankfulness to his denun- 
ciationa of that restlessness which disturhs 
all Europe ; and a warning eloquently and 
solemnly conveyed by him that the sym- 
pathy and the might of England would be 
directed against any great disturber of the 
world’s peace, would have done more for 
the reduction of our armaments and of our 
Estimates than all his upbraidings of his 
own countrymen for preparations which he 
knows to be the instinct of self-defence. 
Considering the Resolutions as a whole, 
it appears to me that when we come to 
Committee we shall have to concentrate 
our attention on two points, and two points 
only ; the first, the existence of any sur- 
plus; and the second, the application of 
it. There is one conclusion I gather from 
this preliminary discussion, and that is that 
on the part of those who last year opposed 
the repeal of the paper duty, and upheld 
the privileges of the Lords, there is on this 
occasion no disposition to recede one step 
from the position then honourably taken 
up and successfully maintained. If the 
stand which they have determined to make 
should be a successful stand, the Budget 
will be sent back for correction, and what 
will be the consequence of that? That is 
the question which everybody has been 
asking—to which every one endeavours to 
get an answer ; and the answer to which 
I believe is very easy. The hon. Member 
for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) the other 
night commenced this discussion in a speech 
which was remarkable for its ability—still 
more remarkable for the knowledge, the 
thought, and the mastery of the question 
which it displayed, but most of all remark- 
able for the strong conviction of the im- 
pending danger, and the deep sense of re- 
sponsibility under which he spoke. It was 
evident to those who listened to him that 
he felt more than he ventured to say, and 
that he feared more than he expressed. I 
must say that I think he acted most fairly 
to the House, and in conformity with the 
oldest and wisest usages of Parliament 
when he refrained from committing it by a 
Motion to any definite expression of opi- 
nion at that time. His object was to place 
our condition fairly before us, and gain 
time for us to pause and reflect ; and I 
think it is very difficult to over-estimate 
the publie service he has rendered by se- 
curing to our proceedings that necessary 
deliberation which only one in his high 
position as an authority on financial mat- 
ters could have commanded. And when 
he both commenced and concluded his 
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speech by the strongest expression of his 
opinion that a change of Government, 
caused by a defeat of the Budget, would 
be a public misfortune, he expressed, I 
will venture to say, not only the general 
sentiment of this House, but the opinion 
of every thoughtful man in the country. 
No one, looking at the atate of affairs 
abroad, and of parties at home, can be 
anything but a careless observer who 
would not regard a change of Ministry at 
this time, caused by an aggressive move- 
ment, as a most perilousevent. But I am 
comforted by the conviction that there never 
was a time when such a change so caused 
was not only so improbable but so im- 
possible. The reasons are very simple, 
There must be two parties to every 
change of Government, the party going out 
and the party coming in. It is appre- 
hended that the Government may be de- 
feated in Committee of Ways and Means 
on one of the series of Resolutions in the 
details of the Budget, and although the 
general construction of the Budget will not 
be in any way affected by that defeat, still 
they are to take it so much to heart that 
they will resign their offices. I should 
like to know why? I do not wish to 
remind them of their misfortunes, but cer- 
tainly it is a fact that they have under- 
gone some other defeats, and their worst 
enemy cannot say of them that under 
those defeats they have shown themselves 
too sensitive or thin-skinned ; and on this 
occasion, in the present state of Europe, 
and in the responsible position of the 
Government, with no one desirous to re- 
move but every one assisting to keep them 
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| there, I must say that for any friend of the 


noble Viscount to imagine that he would 
take such a course as is apprehended is 
not very complimentary either to his pa- 
triotism or philosophy. But suppose any- 
thing so improbable were to happen, in 
what way would it be met by the party 
opposite? I think they would very na- 
turally teli us that this was a House of 
Commons which had been elected by their 
own appeal to the country, that its first 
act was to displace them by a vote of 
want of confidence, and for them, there- 
fore, to undertake the Government at 
this time in the same House of Commons 
with a declared majority against them 
—so far from being in fulfilment of any 
public obligation or public duty, would 
be, under the circumstances, so impo- 
litice, if not so rash, that among leaders 
and fullowers there could be bnt the in- 
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terchange of one opinion, that in the 
present position of the party, with their 
improving prospects, and consequently their 
increasing responsibility, such a proceed- 
ing would not only be undignified and 
unsafe, but absolutely suicidal. I think, 
too, it was no less necessary, and no less 
becoming, that the hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdon should give us that assurance 
which the House had a right to look for, 
and which he gave us most unmistake- 
ably in his speech, that that great party, 
though not ready to assume the Govern- 
ment, did not on that account feel itself 
relieved from the functions and respon- 
sibilities of Opposition. Never, surely, 
did it behove any constitutional party in 
this House to be more wise in council, and 
more united and vigorous in action than 
when they haye publicly declared their 
wish not to displace the Minister in whom 
they trust; and yet have to guard against 
the peril of their unwillingness to displace 
him, leaving the national finances, and 
even the national institutions, unprotected, 
while another colleague of that Minister, 
whom they think a rash colleague, under 
the warrant of his more Conservative 
chief whom in his own Cabinet he has 
coerced, turns the administration of finance 
into an instrument of political change, 
and even goes out of his way to com- 
bine a simple relief from an Excise with 
a stab to the Constitution. I should, in. 
deed, despair of the House of Commons, 
I should think our boasted institutions 
might become a bye-word, and the terms 
‘** Constitution ’’ and ‘** Conservative ”’ 
might be expunged from our political vo- 
cabulary, if, on an occasion like this, a 
majority of Members scattered through 
different parts of the House, but under 
one common conviction of impending dan- 
ger, could be deterred by subordinate 
and secondary considerations from dis- 
charging a great duty to the public in the 
face of threatening events, of which we 
have been warned so impressively, and 
feel so deeply, and are, by our principles 
or antecedents, committed and pledged 
so strongly. I gather from the speeches 
on both sides of the House that there 
is not likely to be any opposition to the 
first Resolution regarding the income tax. 
Ministers have proposed that reduction on 
their own responsibility, and the House 
ean the more easily assent to it he- 
cause, as the machinery of the tax still 
remains, it can at any time be easily 
reimposed, and we know that the nation 
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will readily submit to anything whieh 
the public safety demands. But I mug 
say that we shall neglect a great pub. 
lic duty if we let this opportunity pags 
by without doing that which has of late 
years been too much neglected if we do 
not call the attention of the country tp 
the real nature of that tax, to the excep. 
tional circumstances under which it was 
imposed, and also to the obligation of Par. 
liament under its pledges to reduce it. We 
are bound to show the country that we think 
it no light matter to continue this war tar 
at such a high rate in time of peace, and 
that we only consent to do this upon the 
pledge and determination not to allow any 
less exceptional tax to be repealed in pre 
ference. As to the second Resolution, | 
did not gather from the speech of the hon, 


Member for Huntingdon whether he in 


tended to move any Amendment or not 
He appeared to me divided between his 
desire to reduce the tea duties and his 
disinelination to undertake the responsi- 
bility of a further diminution of the reve 
nue with so doubtful a surplus, and he 
did not intimate exactly what course he 
meant to pursue. Of course it is a matter 
still open to his consideration, but if it re 
sults in his not moving an Amendment, 
I should also hope that the House will not 
allow this Resolution to pass as a matter 
of form. This tax assumes a very pe 
culiar complexion from circumstances 
which have lately been made known to 
the House. There are four articles of 
consumption which are mainly necessary 
to the poor—these are tea, sugar, tobaceo, 
and fuel. The price of coal within the 
last year has risen 20 per cent. With 
regard to the first three we were told the 
other night by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the consumption had fallen 
off; but what a strange confession is 
this to be made by the House of Com- 
mons to the country, that those ar 
ticles which are in largest consumption 
among the poor, and of which the con 
sumption is regulated by the cost, are 
now at such a price that consumption is 
actually falling off. I say there never was 
an occasion when it was more obligatory 
on us to apply that prolifie principle of 
Sir Robert Peel—by a lowering of duties 
and a reduction of price so to stimulate 
consumption as to get, with lower du- 
ties, more revenue. And when we come 
into Committee we must on this question 
have better reasons than any which have 
yet been given for continuing these high 
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duties at such a time, and we must have 
reasons not only from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but, from hon. Gentlemen 
who represent, or possess to represent, 
more than any others, the interests of 
the poor. There is especially one class of 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
whose attention will be direeted to these 
taxes in Committee, and whose opinions I 
hope we shall hear. There are among 
us those who, through life, as employers 
of labour in the manufacturing districts, 
have been brought into constant associa- 
tion with the poor, and whose wants they 
well know. Some of them are noble ex- 
amples of employing the means which great 
prosperity has given them in promoting the 
moral and material advancement of those 
by whose hands their fortunes have been 
made. They have done much, and they 
have received gratitude and affection in 
return. And I shall like to know whether, 
when the new faet is brought under their 
notice that the consumption of these articles 
has fallen off, they are prepared to remit the 
duty on paper, which will give an advantage, 
certainly not to the poorer classes of the 
country, and to continue those high duties 
which are diminishing the comforts of the 
operative classes, and more and more every 
day limiting their power of consumption. If 
we tell them that we are giving more than 
£1,250,000 to the interests which are re- 
presented by the paper repealer, the opera- 
tive classes will not clearly understand what 
amount of injustice is done, or the extent 
of the boon which might be offered to them. 
But if we give them the account in a way 
more familiar to them—if we tell them not 
how much it is a year, but how much it is 
aday, they will know by the information 
which is happily now so extensively circu- 
lated by means of the penny newspapers 
the exact sum which their representatives 
in this House are giving to the paper re- 
pealers and taking away from the operative 
classes. They know, from information, 
most minutely and very persistently afforded 
to the public, that the sum which is now 
in question is £4,567 1s. 3d. daily. That 
is the exact sum which the House of Lords 
last year prevented being given to the pa- 
per repealers, and reserved to be distributed 
tothe poor. That sum is so immaterial to 
the middle classes that it is but a fraction 
of the income tax they pay according to the 
schedules published by all the penny papers. 
But £4,567 a day laid out in the reduction 
of the duties on tea and sugar would create 
a2 enormous addition to the comforts of 
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the poor. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with that sum has great means of shower- 
ing benefits, and he ean say every day 
of his official life, ‘‘I have distributed 
among the poor no less than £4,567 to be 
spent by them in tea and sugar.”’ Besides, 
in that form there is no difference between 
one year and another ; if it be leap-year so 
much the better for the poor. At the time 
last year when the House of Lords rejected 
the repeal of the paper duty the operative 
classes did not know the extent of the boon 
which would be given them if theduties were 
taken off tea and sugar, or the extent of the 
wrong which would be done to them if the 
repeal were given to a class who do not 
require it. But light has been dawning 
upon them lately. As these debates advance 
I believe they will grow in knowledge, and 
by the time we come to the next general 
election probably their education will be 
completed. 

If no Amendment be moved or earried 
upon the first and second Resolutions there 
is no doubt that a very serious issue will be 
taken on the third Resolution. It will be 
a very much larger issue than the mere 
excise on paper. As regards the paper duty, 
everybody that I know of is quite willing 
it should be repealed if it can be done 
wisely, safely, and justly, and if it can be 
vindicated upon sound principles of finance. 
When the repeal of that duty was moved 
ten years ago by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, I came 
down on every occasion ready and anxious 
to support it. I was not induced by the 
speeches of Ministers (o vote against it, as 
many of their supporters did ; but on every 
occasion I was deterred from voting for it 
hy the speeches of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, who entreated the House not to 
agree to that repeal because the national 
finances would not bear it. Two of those 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are now 
seated on the Treasury bench. In the 
majority of those occasions was a third 
Member of the Cabinet, who since has 
also held the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and now they all three in- 
sist in urging upon us as a political mea- 
sure that which on financial grounds they 
viewed with apprehension, and besought 
and implored the House not to pass. The 
proposal of this change, emanating, as 
we know that it does, rather from political 
than financial motives, gives far more 
serious importance to the question as to 
whether there is any surplus at all, and 
that question will have to be decided by a 
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discussion of principles as well as of facts 
and figures. Upon the financial question 
which has been raised, as we have had the 
opinions of men of much more influence 
and authority, I shall not presume to urge 
any of my own; but I will venture to eall 
attention to the grave doubts which have 
been expressed, and to the points upon 
which issue will have to Be taken. The 
hon. Member for Huntingdon stated the 
first class of objections with respect to the 
foreign trade. ‘* Look,” he said, ‘‘ to the 
diminished means of customers in Europe, 
to the disorganized state of trade in the 
Levant, to the gloomy prospects of trade in 
America, and with diminished means of 
employment and consumption at home, are 
you so sure of your revenue that you can 
venture to part with one of its most prolific 
sources?’’ Are those facts about the 
foreign trade admitted? Are the deduc- 
tions from those facts sound? If so, is 
not the conclusion unimpeachable? Then 
said the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ Are you sure 
that you will not soon have a con- 
tinental war, and how will that inter- 
fere both with your foreign trade and your 
home expenditure ?”” Was that apprehen- 
sion of war farfetched ? The hon. Member 
for Huntingdon could not have expected 
the corroboration which he received on 
Friday night, when the noble Lord in an- 
swer to a question told the House that, 
looking to the state of the Continent, no 
man could say how soon Prussia might 
require the aid and support of England.” 
The hon. Member for Huntingdon then 
asks you, ‘* With so critical a state of 
affairs both at home and abroad, if you 
cannot so arrange your finances as to avert 
the difficulties, are you right in so arrang- 
ing them that you must Breatly aggravate 
those difficulties when they do arise?” 
Does not that question contain in it good 
and sound advice? The hon. Member for 
Huntingdon then raised a second class of 
objections which were followed up by the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), ‘* How,” he 
says, ‘‘do you begin the financial year ? 
We have your statement rendered to 
the Treasury, and we find on the face of 
that statement three great evidences of 
financial irregularity or unsoundness. 
First,” he says, ‘‘ look at the balances 
in the Exchequer;’”’ and he reminds 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he made a-calculation az to the balances 
in the Exchequer in July, which in Sep- 
tember proved erroneyus by a sum of 
Mr. Horsman 





£2,500,000. But he shows that on the 
face of the account the balances in the 
Exehequer have been reduced to the ex 
tent of upwards of £1,500,000. The 
second proof of unsoundness in these trang. 
actions is the loan of £1,000,0U0 for By. 
chequer Bonds to renew and perpetuate 4 
debt which we were pledged to pay and 
ought to have paid off last November, 
The perpetuation of these bonds, as the 
House is aware, is only another mode of 
reducing the deficit of last year and of as. 
sisting the surplus of the coming year, 
The third fact is that the excess of ex. 
penditure over income in the year ending 
the 3lst of March, 1861, was £2,558,384, 
While the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Stamford, was speaking, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer interrupted him across the 
table to say that upon that point in his 
financial statement he had given no expla 
nation at all. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER: My remark referred to another 
matter altogether. ‘ 

Mr. HORSMAN: I did not take the 
words down at the time, but the right hon, 
Gentleman was so reported. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Per. 
haps I may be allowed to explain. I showed 
a deficiency which was not accounted for 
by any reduction of balances or by the 
creation of debt. The sum was one of 
£590,000, and it was that item which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said across the table he 
had not explained in his financial state- 
ment, 

Mr. HORSMAN: I have stated the 
three facts which the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon and the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Stamford, have brought under 
the attention of the House. They do not 
complain that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did anything unauthorized by Par- 
liament or by law; but they do say that 
the system of meeting current expenditure 
by reduced balances and renewed loans, 
showing, after all, an excess of expenditure 
over income to the amount of £2,500,000, 
is an unsound and improvident system of 
finance. The hon. Member for Hunting- 
don told us that te go on by the present 
Budget perpetuating that system would be 
neither wise, nor just, nor politic. Is there 
any Gentleman in this House who differs 
from that opinion? The facts are admit- 
ted, and the deductions from them are ir- 
resistible. I ask, therefore, whether the 
warning which has been addressed to us is 
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one that we can safely disregard? The 
hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. Moffatt 
speaking the opinions of large interests 
jn the City, added his testimony to then 
on-existence of a surplus. He complain- 
ed that the present system of finance 
was to a certain extent experimental, and 
he proceeded to show how those experi- 
ments have becn vexatious and unproduc- 
tive. The hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 
Seymour FitzGerald) urged another ques. 
tion home—the expected indemnity from 
China. He asked for an explanation of 
the £750,000 which is to be received from 
China, and he presented to us the follow- 
ing alternative—either that sum would not 
come to this country at all, or, if it did so, 
our merchants in China would not receive 
the indemnity which they are entitled to 
have. I must say, however, that I cannot 
think the facts are so unsusceptible of ex- 
planation as they seem to be at present ; 
but, at the same time, there is no doubt, 
from the information which has been laid 
before us, that the question of our receiv- 
ing the indemnity is extremely doubtful. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, when he rose to 
address us, said he would give an explana- 
tion of the indemnity from China, but it 
appeared to me that the readiness with 
which he offered au explanation was only 
equalled by the adroitness with which he 
afterwards escaped from it ; because, after 
commencing his explanation and beating 
about the bush a little, he said on second 
thoughts he had better keep himself to his 
own department and leave explanations to 
his right hon. Colleague, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted a prudent course. But 
hefore these promised explanations come 
I must answer them by anticipation by 
holding up this paper. I find there 
three facts — £1,500,000 of reduced 
balances, £1,000,000 of renewed loans, 
and £2,500,000 of excess of expenditure 
over income; and I say that these are 
figures which no arguments can erase, 
which no eloquence can dissolve, which no 
amount of credulity can possibly ignore. 
Before the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, rises to give 
his explanations I would recommend any 
conscientious gentleman who is really de- 
sirous of extracting the truth from this 
financial controversy to furnish himself 
With this paper. It is No. 1,751 of the 
Session 1861, and is signed ‘‘ Frederick 
Peel.” I would recommend him while the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer is speaking, to 
hold the paper in his hand. I would re- 
commend him to keep it tight, lest it 
should also be fascinated and slip away ; 
and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has concluded his explanations, I would 
recommend the hon. Gentleman to look 
again at the paper and ascertain whether 
the figures are changed. If they have 
undergone a process of miraculous trans- 
figuration, then he may go home rejoicing 
and dream in a paradise of surpluses with- 
out the fear of again awaking in July to 
find himself sinking into the fathomless 
abyss of an interminable deficit. But if, 
when the explanations are over, he looks 
at the paper, and finds the figures are still 
there ; if, disregarding first appearances, 
he should look a second time, and they are 
still there ; and if, rubbing his bewildered 
eyes to assure himself that they are not 
deceiving him, he peradventure should 
look a third time, and the figures are still 
there — reduced balances, perpetuated 
bonds, and excess of expenditure over in- 
come to the amount of £2,500,000—con- 
fronting him in all the black and dismal 
realities of unrelenting type, then let him 
make up his mind, however reluctantly, 
that he should believe his eyes and not his 
ears ; and let him thank the hon. Member 
for Huntingdon for having awakened him to 
the perils of his bewildered state, and let 
him by a new life of financial penitence and 
amendment endeavour to atone for the too 
credulous errors of the past. But, after all, 
our financial condition, irregular and dis- 
organized as it is, cannot be attributed to 
any one Minister. The House of Commons 
has lately dealt with finance in a manner 
that is neither creditable to Parliament nor 
safe to the country. There has been too 
much of a precarious and unsettled finance 
—too much of what the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon caled a system of shifts and 
expedients. And there is this, which to 
my mind is by far its worst aspect—in 
the growing indifference of Parliament to 
its pledges and engagements, in the con- 
tempt it is teaching itself to exhibit for the 
good old rule of upholding, above all things, 
Parliamentary faith and public credit, whe- 
ther with the tax-payers or with the na- 
tional creditors, and in the lax and dan. 
gerous devising of new and speculative 
theories of finance, whereby to cloak the 
most flagrant disregard of legislative ob- 
ligations ; by these means J say that we 
are giving to our finance a character of 
immorality even more to be dreaded than 
[ Third Night. 
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its unsoundness. I believe that if any 
private individual were to deal with his 
affairs as the country has been lately deal- 
ing with its finance, he would go to prison. 
I believe that if any commercial establish- 
ment were to do so, it would soon be in 
the Gazette. A nation cannot go to gaol 
or figure in the Gazette; but history tells 
us that there is a national retribution not 
less logical and inevitable, and that finan- 
cial disorganization is the sure precursor 
of political disorder. We cannot, of eourse, 
at once right our finances; we cannot 
establish them in one year on sound prin- 
ciples; but we can at least arrest this 
downward course; we can relieve Parlia- 
ment from the stigma of a precarious, a 
capricious, and, so far as it is political, a 
corrupt finance, and from the spell of a 
Minister who is bold and eloquent, in- 
genious, honourable, and most sincere, but 
of whom it is quite consistent with ad- 
miration of all his high and brilliant quali- 
ties that we should add that he has not 
among them that more sublunary gift, 
most indispensable to the department which 
he governs, which could alone lead him to 
be regarded as a safe financier. When we 
have passed these Resolutions—if, indeed, 
we should ever pass them, because I look 
on such an event in a Parliament that pro- 
fesses to regard the interests of the poor 
as among the greatest improbabilities of an 
enlightened and moral age—then we shall 
come to the question which has been moot- 
ed by the right hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin University—as last year you 
sent up these Resolutions to the House of 
Lorda in two Bills, why are you going to 
send them up this year in one? We are 
told that that mode is to be adopted in 
order to arrive at a pacific settlement of 
the question. The settlement of what ques- 
tion? The only question it will settle will 
be the independence of the House of Lords, 
and I must say I have never yet heard 
that if two friends have differed, and if the 
one that is in the wrong, taking the other 
unawares, gives him a knock-down blow, 
that would be considered a satisfactory 
and pacific settlement of all differences be- 
tween them. I do not know what the ex- 
perience of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University, in the 
course of his varied observation of cha- 
racter in the sister island, may have been 
—though I think it is possible he may 
somewhere have met with a professor of 
such a school of logic—but I certainly 
never expected to hear a great moralist and 
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logician recommend it to the friends of the 
Constitution in the House of Commons, 
Sure I am that recommendation will nog 
be heeded, because we know well thag 
there are some modes of pacific settlement 
more perilous than any contest, more dy 
maging than any defeat, more humiliatj 
than any submission; and I hope that 
there will still be found a majority in the 
House of Commons true to the principles 
which were last year all but unanimously 
affirmed, and both able and determined 
to defeat this most ill-advised attempt to 
make the versatility of one House of Pag. 
liament the instrument by which to destroy 
the independence of the other. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, Sir, the 
House will not feel surprised if I say a 
the beginning that I do not intend to fol. 
low the right hon. Gentleman into all the 
details of his somewhat discursive speech, 
I shall, however, make a complaint of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which I have had 
occasion to make of him before, and that 
is, that he indulges in a manner which 
is perilous to weak nerves in dangerous 
prophecies and prognostications—that he 
leaves the realm of fact in a manner which 
I think is hardly compatible with useful 
debate, for the regions of imagination, 
Two years ago the right hon. Gentleman 
alarmed the House with fearful statements 
in regard to the nearness of war, and es 
pecially the nearness of that greatest of 
all ealamities—a war between England 
and France. Well, these forebodings were 
followed, not by a descent on our shores, 
as most people expected who believed the 
right hon. Gentleman, but they were fol- 
lowed by the concluding of an elaborate 
and most important commercial treaty. 
The conclusion of that treaty was followed 
almost immediately afterwards by a mea 
sure on the part of the Freneh Govern- 
ment which indicated the greatest anxiety 
that the peoples of the two countries should 
comprehend each other, and comprehend 
their true interests—I mean the entire 
abolition of passports in the zase of En- 
glishmen travelling in France. But the 
right hon. Gentleman last year alarmed us 
—he chilled the souls of some of us, and 
he threatened to chill the bodies of our 
not remote posterity—by telling us that our 
coals were speedily about to be exhausted. 
However, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glamorgan (Mr. Vivian) immediately 
after demonstrated, as far as acience could 
do so, that if this country lasted as long 
for the future as it has lasted since that 
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day when the dove did not return into the 
ark, still the supply of coal beneath this 
sland would not in all probability be ex- 
hausted. The right hon. Gentleman last 
ear drew another picture of a fearful cha- 
racter. He wished to persuade this House 
that we are not to be trusted with the re- 

ulation of the finances of the evuntry, and 
that it was absolutely necessary that the 
House of Lords should do that which for 
400 years past has not been done—namely 
to step in and correct the well-considered 
conclusions of the House of Commons with 
regard to the supply of money to the 
Crown for the service of the year. And 
pow, Sir, he has given to this question of 
the Budget that very political aspect which 
he says a Budget ought not to possess, 
and he has endeavoured to bring up again 
those questions which it is obvious the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and many of 
the most judicious Members of the House 
would have wished should not be imported 
into the debates ou this question. But the 
right hon. Gentleman complains as if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the House 
were about to do something of a most fear- 
fal character in proposing that the Reso- 
lutions of the House, whatever they may 
be, should go to the other House in one 
Bill, and not in several Bills. I will not 
now go into a discussion of that matter, 
becaus* it will come up—I presume that 
the right hon. Gentleman will bring it up 
probably at a future stage of our proceed- 
ings; but I venture to tell him this much, 
that he will find, if he chooses to look into 
the journals of Parliament not further back 
than the years 1801, 1802, and 1803~ 
he will find that the House of Commons 
repeatedly, indeed almost constantly, took 
the very course which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer recommends that the House 
should now take. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1801, the House of Commons or- 
dered that ‘‘a Bill or Bills ’’—leaving it 
optional—should be brought in, pursuant 
to the Resolutions which had been agreed 
to by the House. These Resolutions were 
143 in number, and they referred to duties 
on tea, to duties on paper, stained paper, 
on books, on maps, to a drawback on books 
exported, to excise on linens and stuffs, and 
toa drawback on the exportation of them, 
and to many other matters. And itis only 
necessary to go the journals of the House 
to find that in the course which is now re- 
commended, the House is only asked to 
do that which, up to that period at any 
rate, it was the universal practice of this 
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House to do. But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is alarmed, I may ask him to con- 
sult the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole), who, I am sorry, as I am about 
to quote him, is not in his place. That 
right hon. Gentleman was Chairman of the 
Precedents Committee last year. Nobody 
supposes, who was on that Committee, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham) will bear me 
out, but that while the right hon. Member 
for the University endeavoured to do what 
he believed to be just in the matter of the 
Committee, he showed no disposition to be 
hostile to the House of Lords. That 
right hon. Gentleman prepared a Report 
for the Committee—I speak now of the 
draft Report, as he offered it to the Com- 
mittee—and the last two paragraphs of it 
were to this effect. I will give the sub- 
stance only of the first, and will quote the 
last textually. The first of those two para- 
graphs stated that two circumstances have 
materially weakened the powers of the 
House in matters of supply—first, the 
practice of perpetuating duties in general 
statutes for unlimited periods of time; and, 
secondly, the practice of keeping back a 
large amount of annual taxation till near 
the close of the Session. The last para- 
graph runs thus— 


“Tt should, likewise, be remembered that the 
powers of the House over matters of Supply and 
matters incident thereto is necessarily much 
weakened by dealing with them separately in 
separate bills, instead of uniting them as much as 
possible in one measure, so that they may form 
part of the financial arrangements to be made for 
the year.” 


Now, although, in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Committee, which refused to 
give an opinion upon any matter, and gave 
only the catalogue of facts, these state- 
ments were left out of the Report as pre- 
sented to the House, yet I will undertake 
to say there was not one single member of 
that Committee who expressed in any way 
his dissatisfaction with the substance of 
that paragraph, and, I believe it met with 
the unanimous approval of the Committee. 
That is my answer, Sir, so far as this 
matter is concerned. 

Now, to discuss the matter before us, 
and the charges and the fears of the right 
hon, Gentleman. J] say that the right 
hon. Gentleman, with those eccentricities 
which I have been describing, is not a 
counsellor that I would take advice from 
on a matter of this nature. Listen to his 
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speech to-night! There is not a horror in , delighted for the sake of their constitue. 
connection with the public affairs of Eu- | cies. We will put it in that way—in 
rope and the world which he has not treat- | way if you like—I do not want to ae 
ed you to. Has he not spoken of dangers | improper or forced interpretation to their 
worse feeiings, but it is obvious that there was 
“Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived,— | great excitement and pleasure on that side 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.” of the House —_ i + se tke a in 
question was made. Now, when the Chap. 
Why, Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman be- | cellor of the Exchequer came to the ques. 
lieves all he has told us, he ought to pre- tion of paper, there was a difference of 
sent a Resolution to the House condemn- | expression. It was not one opposite to 
ing the Government for not entering on that of pleasure, but it scemed to me that 
an expenditure of £80,000,000 instead of | there passed through both sides of the 
£70,000,000, and he shouid refuse utterly | House a feeling that, after all, as the 
to consider any question of repealing any | Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to 
tax whatsoever. Now I will ask the House offer a reduction of a penny in the in. 
to go back to that memorable night—this | come tax, and had also sufficient sur. 
night fortnight—when hon. Gentlemen! plus to make the remission which he 
were so fascinated with the eloquence of | proposed with regard to the paper duty, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it|the less said upon unpleasant thin 
took them a fortnight to find out the diffi- | in the past the better, and that, perhape, 
culties of this question. I have sat oppo-| for both Houses of Parliament and for 
site hon. Gentlemen on the other side of | everybody concerned, it was desirable that 
the House for about eighteen years, and [| the proposition of the Chancellor of the 
have taken stock of their modes of thought | Exchequer should be accepted. I appeal 
—of their opinions, of the effect produced | to hon. Gentlemen opposite if it is not the 
— = by ———— from this | “y that _ a4 not deubt the existence 
side; I have watched with interest the , of a surplus on that evening? What was 
change of countenance which takes place | said generally was this— I do not know 
when anything occurs which greatly moves | whether it is Parliamentary to repeat it— 
and surprises them. Now, I must divide | ‘‘ Gladstone is very clever and very lucky.” 
hon. Gentlemen opposite into two parties in And if a man is clever, and has luck on 
the observations I am about to make. I his side, nearly everything he does is 
leave out for themoment the Gentlemen who | pretty sure to succeed ; and the general 
some time expect to come back into office, | conviction was that this was a sensible 
= o_ those a - = —_ os ns a a — the — iy 
eir sollowers, 8 the Chancellor of the be willing to adopt. 0 not include the 
Exchequer proceeded with his speech, there | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
was a feeling of individual pleasure and Buckinghamshire and his friends, for I do 
relief on the countenances of Gentlemen not think that they felt all the pleasure 
oo They “sae that there was to which their followers felt. They saw be- 
e no increase of taxation. They felt fore them the prospect of an opposition 
there was a surplus, which they did not, with nothing to oppose—an opposition out 
expect would be so large, or so clearly | of work—a spectacle of distress far worse 
made out. [‘*Oh.”] Well, I can appeal, than the frozen-out gardeners—a condition 
rs the ete en = Gen- | a “— — my right vag Sete ° 
emen opposite whether what I now say President of the Poor ard wou 
is not fn But when the right hon. Gen | have no remedy for. thames ‘sell 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer | therefore, to attack the surplus; and the 
came to the reduction of 1d. on the income | right hon. Gentleman told us the other 
tax, there was a positive enthusiasm—and night, with a coolness that was cliarming, 
coments tint eee evosley-eetioein, ote: |Sbtet Sem bie bonds; Sek eae aac 
ntry Gentlemen, who least from his bench, but from the in 
are said to possess properties varying from pendent party. It is delightful to know 
em J aan a ro a your, | vo a —_ aye FY party ba . 
wi e remission of | side of the House. And it came from 
this penny than if I had opposite to me' hon. Member who is one of the most emii- 
se hundred clerks of the City of London, | nent, as well as one of the most iedepenee 
whose average incomes were not more than members of that party. No doubt, Sir, 
£250 a year? No doubt, they were greatly when this surplus was to be attacked, it 
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was desirable that somebody should be put 
up who has a commercial reputation and is 
supposed to be able to deal with figures, 
and the hon. Member for Huntingdon turn- 
ed up by accident just in the nick of time, 
and nothing could be happier for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hawshire. I do not know if the hon. 
Member is in his place, but he will allow 
me to say that I do not hold him to be an 
authority in these matters. I have known 
the hon. Gentleman in this House for 
eighteen years, and it has been my mis- 
fortune to have observed that he has 
always been wrong. Now an authority that 
js always wrong becomes at last to be no 
authority at all, Everybody knows that 
Moore’s Almanack, which is sometimes 
right, is reckoned to be no authority exe 
cept among the ignorant; and I say that 
the Member for Huntingdon, who upon 
these questions has been invariably wrong, 
cannot be a safe authority for us to fol- 
low. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] Of course, hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite who agree very much 
with him are not likely to agree with 
me in that observation. I am only going 
to state that he is wrong according to the 
facts—it may be so much the worse for 
the facts—but it is clear that, if what we 
have been doing in this House on these 
subjects for the last twenty years is right 
—and the country believes it to be right, 
if you do not—that the hon. Member has 
for all that time being wrong. But I say 
that a Gentleman who is conspicuous for 
perpetual and invariable failure on these 
matters of Budgets is the last man that I 
should think the House of Commons would 
be disposed to follow in opposition to the 
recommendations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In this particular case his 
prognostications are altogether fanciful, 
and his reasons are altogether unsub- 
stantial. In searching for reasons why 
the House should reject the propositions 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he ‘ sur- 
veyed mankind from China to Peru ;” but 
he could not give you a single fact ; he 
could only give you the apprehensions and 
alarms of his own brain; and I am not 
at all certain that if the news had come to 
England before the hon. Gentleman made 
his speech as 1 believe it did not until 
afterwards, that there was a proposition 
for the Pope to set up his establishment in 
London, that he would not have brought 
that up as an additional reason why we 
thould not accept this Budget. But he 
was not alone: there was the noble Lord 
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who has been so lively during the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; there are 
twenty Members who have offered them- 
selves as nascent or full-blown Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, whenever the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford shall have vacated that office. 
But I am much more modest than hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and I declare it as 
my creed, which I hope always to hold, 
that if a Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clares there is a surplus I shall believe it. 
I pledge myself to that. I have believed 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe- 
ther it was Sir Robert Peel, or any of the 
three or four Whig Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer we have had. I have always be- 
lieved them when they have said that there 
was a surplus, and I have confined my 
criticisms to the manner in which they 
proposed to remit the taxes with which 
the surplus enabled them to deal. I have 
been separated from the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite all my life, but 1 have now a 
greater reason than ever for repudiating a 
party altogether which is hostile to a sur- 
plus. I take the same view that the coun- 
try will take, when I say that I will have 
nothing to do with Gentlemen who are not 
willing that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should, when he is able to do so, 
make a fair, just, and sensible remission 
of taxes. So that the House will see that 
I am obliged to commence my argument 
by assuming the declared surplus to be a 
real one. The question I have to ask is this 
—are the remissions proposed judicious and 
fair? I mean fair to the various interests of 
the country. Last year what did the House 
do? 1t actually gave the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a penny extra on the income tax 
to allow him to repeal the paper duty. 
What does the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ask you to do now? He says, 
‘*Gentlemen, I give back the penny on 
the income tax, and I give you the paper 
duty, too.”” What can be more ungrate- 
ful, what can be more intolerable, what 
can be more indefensible, after what took 
place last year, than that a single man in 
this House, who does not like the paper 
duty for its own sake, should refuse the 
proposition which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer now makes? He meets the 
prejudices and weaknesses of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite with a carefulness which 
must be gratifying to them, for he gives 
half the surplus to direct and half to in- 
direct taxation. Each shares the gift. 
Now, when some Gentleman opposite gets 
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up after me to-night, I hope he will tell us 
on what is based this special hostility of 
his party to the repeal of the paper duty ; 
that is a point which we have not yet had 
fairly explained, and I think that in com- 
mon honesty to the House and to the coun- 
try some Gentleman on that side should 
explain it. When the glass duty was 
taken off by Sir Robert Peel it excited no 
emotions of this kind. Everybody knew 
that glass was brittle, but that was not 
said in the debate, and the glass duty was 
abolished. When in the year 1853 the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed the repeal of the Excise on soap, 
everybody knew that if soap was sufficiently 
used, what has been called ‘‘ the great un- 
washed,” would be extinguished, but yet, 
as far as I recollect, not a single Mem- 
ber of the House objected to the repeal 
of the Excise on soap. I want to know 
why there is this affection for the Excise 
in the case of paper? Is there anything 
in this particular trade which deserves the 
fetters which you impose upon it, and the 
maltreatment to which you subject it ? 
I have heard say, and I wish somebody 
would contradict it or admit it, that there 
is this great difficulty—that paper is the 
foundation of the manufacture of books, 
that it is the medium of the transmission 
of news, that it is the raw material of the 
great educating power, and that if there 
be cheap paper, no stamps, and a perfectly 
free press, power will be given to the weak, 
and light to them that sit in darkness. I[ 
should be sorry to accept, and until lately 
I did not accept, that explanation of the 
course pursued by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but when I see this marked and spe- 
cial hostility to this particular remission— 
an hostility which has never before been 
shown to any remission of a similar cha- 
racter — when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is pursued 
with an opposition which is almost vindic- 
tive, merely because he proposes this single 
remission—then, I say, I have a right to 
suspect that there is more in your hostility 
to the repeal of this tax than a mere op- 
position to the repeal of such an amount 
of taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks is in some difficulty 
with regard to this matter. My right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
appealed to him in a very powerful man- 
ner, and asked him not to be a party to 
the course which bis friends appeared bent 
upon taking. I appeal to him with ad- 
ditional arguments, which his friends and 
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himself will, I hope, forgive my urging 
upon him. 
1858 the right hon. Gentleman did not 
simply allow the Resolution of the Pregj. 
dent of the Board of Trade to pass; but 
he in distinct words expressed his opinion 
upon it, and I think it is fair to remind 
him of what he said. These were hig 
words :—‘‘I agree with the right hon, 
Gentleman that the maintenance of the 
Excise on paper as a permanent source 
of revenue would be impolitic.” But | 
understand from the right hon. Gentle. 
man who has been speaking below me 
(Mr. Horsman) that he does not intend 
the paper duty to be repealed, although 
he has often come down to vote for that 
measure, until the income tax is abolished; 
and I think that a great journal whieh is 
supposed to have been much interested in 
this question proposes in addition that it 
shall not be touched until the tea and sugar 
and some other duties have been brought 
down to much more moderate amounts thap 
those at which they now stand, If that be 
your project you will really make it a per. 
manent source of revenue, and that is what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks declared would be impolitic. But, 
further, when the right hon. Gentleman 
asked the President of the Board of Trade 
not to hamper his Government with that 
Resolution, he said that the Government 
entertained ‘‘ very little difference of opi- 
nion on the topic with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman,’’ and urged as one of the chief 
reasons why he could not agree to it, this 
very peculiar one—that there were “ many 
duties in our Customs that really do not 
pay the cost of collecting and receiving 
them,’’ That was quite true, then; but 
these very Customs’ duties were all swept 
away last year by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and, therefore, the main rea 
son which he urged is gone, and I think 
I have this Session a fair right to ask 
him to vote with us upon this question, 
Finally—and this is important—the right 
hon. Gentleman said in that debate, ‘1 am 
not prepared to say that the tax on paper 
itself is not one which requires, if not im- 
mediate, yet early consideration.”” That 
was said three years ago, and [ think, if 
the tax required early consideration three 
years ago, we are not precipitate in taking 
it into our consideration now, But I ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman on other 
grounds. He is himself an eminent lite 
rary character. He might have occupied— 
and I now speak the consciousness of bis 
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own mind—he felt that he had within 
him powers which would have enabled him 
to occupy & literary throne in this country. 
He gave up that in order that he might 
come into this arena, where he thought 
either that there was more opportunity of 
ysefulness for him or that there was 
s greater field for the display of the genius 
by which he is distinguished. Now, is it 
worth while, when the right hon. Gentle- 
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few points of contrast between them. I 
am as much against taxing tea and sugar 
as any man on that side of the House ; but 
I will say you will do as much for the 
working classes in disposing of this million 
in the abolition of the paper duty as in 
lowering the duty on tea and sugar. I 
will show you why. It is obvious that if a 
million is not taken by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer it remains in the pockets of 
the taxpayers. It remains an addition to 


Minister, and as a literary character, is it the labour fund of the country ; and, in 
worth while, merely to defeat a Chancellor the same way, whatever you remit of the 
of the Exchequer, merely to gain a party income tax also remains in the pockets of 
triumph, that your books of science, of the taxpayers. But if you remit the duty 
history, of biography, and of fiction, your | on tea and sugar it is a million given up 
school-books, your humble tracts, and the and remains in the pockets of the con- 
all-knowing and all-teaching newspapers sumer according to the quantity consumed. 
should be subjected to a burden like this, | 1t does nothing with regard to the opening 


and that these, which are universally mes- The hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Black), al- 
though no great authority on some ques- 
tions upon which I have heard him speak 
in this House, must be admitted to be a 
good authority on the question of paper. 
He stated the other night in his short 


sengers of pleasure and of profit, should 
go staggering under this tax, halting on 
their way, and hindered from doing all the 
good which they are capable of doing in 
the million homes of the people? I do' 
not know whether the hon. Member for | 





of any new or particular trade. 





Lincolnshire (Mr. Banks Stanhope) is in his | speech that when the Chaneellor of the Ex- 
place, but he made a speech the other chequer took £1,200,000 on Excise paper 
night in which he said he had a great pre- | duty it was a direct charge on the people 
ference for tea and sugar over paper. That | of not less than £2,000,000. Hetold you 
is the view taken on the other side. Now,' that a man must have double capital to 
I can understand how those who do not carry on the business. If a man sells 
know the precise incidence of the Ex- £100 worth of paper he must charge it as 
cise on paper should come to that conclu-| £200. He must have the insurance for 
sion. We may be all equally interested in the extra risk he runs, and the sum he 
the poor man’s breakfast table and have pays into the exciseman’s hands. I hava 
a different opinion of the manner in which | paid some attention to this subject, and 1 
it is to be served; and when I gave five believe in my conscience that the total abo- 
years, the best of my life, to induce hon. | lition of the Excise on paper will be as 
Gentlemen opposite to supply the poor great a relief to the industry and trade of 
wan’s breakfast-table with untaxed bread England as if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
and butter, they must forgive me if I am quer could take off his million on the in- 
slow to come to the opinion that their in- come tax, and a million each on both tea 
tense preference for tea and sugar is and sugar. The other night the hon. 
founded upon any sympathy for the poor; Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) 
man over that which I myself feel. I can) made a speech upon the paper duty——a 
understand how some gentlemen connected speech I was sorry was delivered so late in 
with the City, and those interests to which the evening, when the House was not so 
the hon. Member referred, with large stocks full as it had been before ; that speech, I 
of tea and sugar in bond, and to whom the | will venture to say, was absolutely conclu- 
repeal or the modification of the duties to| sive both for the facts and the arguments 
any considerable exteut would be a direct | it presented to the House. He showed 
—I do not say an improper—gift of some how trade was harried and worried under 
thousands of pounds—I can understand | this system of Excise, and further, the pe- 
how a gentleman in that position can have | culiar grievance which the House of Com- 
such a sympathy, but I cannot understand | mons will commit upon the paper manu- 
how those who have no such direct in- | facturers if they allow another year of em- 
terests could prefer the reduction of the | barrassment, and uncertainty, and diffi- 
duty on tea and sugar to the abolition of | culty, and ruin—as it will be to many of 
the paper duty. Let us look calmly at a | them—to pass over, retaining this duty of 
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Excise on the statute book. The right | 
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Excise. Our charge is that you strangle all 


hon. Gentleman below me (Mr. Horsman), | the striving little men in the trade; that you 


in several parts of his speech, and in the 
statements of his case and his arguments 
upon them, was exceedingly unfair. He 
argued as if the £1,000,000 was to be 
given to the papermakers. He put it in 
this way—* Will you give £1,200,000 a 
year to anumber of paper makers ?”’ [Mr. 
Horsman: I said paper dealers.] The 
right hon. Gentleman says he did not mean 
papermakers ; but when he was speaking 
to the working classes, and hoped they 
would understand the question, he should 
have taken care that they could not mis- 
understand it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the amount of the tax would go into 
the pockets of the paper manufacturers. 
Mr. HORSMAN: I do not think I said the 
paper manufacturers. I certainly meant to 





say the paper dealers. What was in my 
mind—what I meant to say, was this—I 
said it over and over again last year—that 
there are three classes whom the remission | 
of the duty would benefit—booksellers, | 
papermakers, and cheap newspapers, and 
putting them in one category, I called | 
them paper dealers. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I am glad to have had | 


do that which excise has done in every 
trade—you build up the trade as a mono 
poly in a few great hands, and destroy 
that fair competition which would exist if 
the trade were free. The right hon. Mem 
ber for Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer Lytton) | 
do not see in his place. I do not think he 
much likes to come down to that side of 
the House when the paper duties are dig. 
cussed; but I will quote what he said in a 
very brilliant speech that he made in 1855, 


when the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- | 


posed the repeal of the newspaper stamp. 
He said, in answer to an Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for Kent, who ob- 
jected to giving up the £200,000 raised by 
that duty— 


“T cannot consent to allow the grand principle 
involved in this Bill to be dwarfed down to the 


| level of a Budget. What is that principle?. . , 


that you ought not, in a free country, to lay a tax 
on the expression of political opinion—a tax on 
the diffusion of that information on public affairs 
which the spirit of our Constitution makes the in- 
terest and concern of every subject in the State, 
Still more, you should not, by means of that tax, 
create such an artificial necessity for capital that 
you secure the monopoly of thought upon the sub- 
jects that most interest the public at large toa 





this explanation, because it only goes in | handful of wealthy and irresponsible oligarchs,”— 
confirmation of what I am arguing, for we | [3 Hansard, exxxvii, 1120-21.] 

know very well that many of the largest | I do not use the term “‘ oligarch ” to paper 
papermakers have not been enthusiastic | manufacturers or newspaper proprietors, 
for this repeal, on the ground, I presume, |I quote the language of the right hon, 
that their interest is opposed to the in- ‘Gentleman, and I say that the influence of 
terest of the public. But if the paper! the Excise is just that which he condemned, 
dealers, booksellers, and everyone who has , that it drives all little men out of the trade 
to do with paper in commerce or literature; —nay more, that the uncertainty of last 
is benefited, 1 think it almost comes to the | year and of this year is rapidly driving 
same thing, in the wide diffusion of its | them out, and concentrating the whole of 
benefits, as if you were to make the oad this great manufacture in the hands of a 
duction on tea or sugar. There is, how- | comparatively small number of persons of 
ever, one point which hon. Members oppo-| great capital, whose interests, as they re- 
site will think of some importance. It is gard them, are clearly not the interests of 
this, that between 1838 and 1856, a period | the public. 

of eighteen years, the number of paper! The right hon. Gentleman below me 
mills in England sank from 416 to 314, | (Mr. Horsman) touched upon the question 
being an actual destruction of paper manu- | of the House of Lords. Further than I 
factories to the extent of one-fourth. In have spoken upon that question I shall not 
Ireland, during the same period, the num- | refer to it except to say I am _perfeetly 
ber of paper mills sank from sixty to) certain that that man in this House who 
twenty-eight. As to Scotland the num-|is most anxious to have this question 
ber was unchanged. The total reduction | speedily, and without irritation, discussed 
of mills in that period was 162. Hon. | and settled, is the greates‘ friend to the 
Gentlemen will say, in answer to this,| House of Lords, as he is, at the same 
that paper is made in much greater quan- | time, the greatest friend to this House, and 
tities now than ia 1838. The paper mills | to what I understand to be the Constitution 
have diminished, but the paper manufac- | of the country. I must ask the hon, Mem- 
ture has increased. Granted. But that | ber for Horsham (Mr. S. FitzGerald) to at- 
is one of our greatest charges against this | tend to me for one moment, in consequence 
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of an observation which he made when I was 
not in the House, but which I read in the 
newspaper from which I gather much of 
my information. The hon. Gentleman said 
that this Budget of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Horsman) has to-night echoed that state- 
ment—was not a financial but a political 
Budget. He said for one thing that it 
was intended to conciliate me. Now, I 
must give the hon. Gentleman this credit, 
and I do it in the hearing of many of his 
friends, that though when he was in office 
] found no man more disposed consistently 
with duty to do everything that he eould 
to conciliate me—he did not—he does not 
—ever remember that I asked him to 
overstep the line of his duty in anything. 
I am sure his colleagues will say the same. 
But the question is whether, in adopting a 
policy which I have always publicly recom- 
mended, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has gone out of the way of his duty from 
any condescension to me? And the hon. 
Member spoke, too, of ‘‘a noisy,’’ and I 
do not say it was ‘‘ uninfluential,”’ or ‘¢ in- 
fluential,’’ for 1 am told it is differently re- 
ported ; it may be *‘ a noisy and influential 
section ’’ on this side of the House. The 
hon. Member might have heard that we 
are in the habit of making much clamour ; 
but I will undertake to say that there is 
one description of clamour he never heard 
from these benches, or from any of those 
Gentlemen who are supposed to act fre- 
quently with me—he never heard the 
slightest clamour for office. If they do 
raise any clamour for anything it is for 
some object they believe calculated to pro- 
mote the public good; and whether the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer be 
in that office, or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire himself, 
I will undertake to say that there is no 
man in this House that can charge us with 
having swerved one hair’s breadth from 
the straight line of the policy and princi- 
ples we have always propounded, with the 
view of giving support to or attacking 
any Administration that happened to be 
in Power. I admit this is my Budget. 
I approve it and I adopt it, 
and, therefore, it is mine; and in a few 
days it will be the Budget and the po- 
liey of the House, because they approve 
of and they will adopt it. More than that, 
I will undertake to say, whenever that 
reference is made which the right hon. 
Gentleman below me (Mr. Horsman) has 
spoken of, he will find out it is the policy 
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of the country also. -As to the ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the people 
condemning it, I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to go and try it amongst those 
friends of his he visited in the winter? I 
will undertake to say, if he will lay the 
case before them honestly and fairly, that 
he will be obliged to come back with a very 
different report. In the same sense, let 
the House bear in mind that the Budgets 
and policy of the last eighteen years have 
been mine, because, while that great revo- 
lution in our commercial legislation which 
they embodied was being bronght about, I 
invariably gave to them my earnest, though 
humble support. But you have always 
opposed them. Am I to be ashamed of 
this policy? I ask hon. Gentlemen what 
are its fruits? An hon. Member—one 
of the most respected of your county Mem- 
bers—one who had been, I suppose, one 
of the most honourable but one of the 
most resolute opponents of our policy of 
free trade—said to me not long ago in the 
presence of several persons—‘‘ Ah! how 
much good you did us; but,’’ he added, 
“¢we did not know it.’’ Well, Sir, if this 
policy be so wise, I ask you what reason 
have I to be ashamed of it now, or what 
reason has the majority of Parliament to be 
ashamed of it? Look at the speeches of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hunting- 
don (Mr. T. Baring), the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), and several 
others. We have had speeches that have 
ransacked all the world to show the troubles 
which are afloat. Russia has troubles 
to face in Poland. Turkey, notwith- 
standing the declaration of the noble 
Viscount, is going fast from decrepitude to 
absolute ruin. Austria is bankrupt, the 
right hon. Gentleman says, in finance even 
more than in politic power ; Italy is going 
through a great revolution, and we have 
the afflicting intelligence of great events— 
the end of which no man can see—on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Well, it is 
true that convulsions rend the air, and 
that there are political earthquakes in 
divers places ; but, if you are now in the 
secure enjoyment of your estates, if Par- 
liament can meet unawed by the tumult of 
discontent, if the Queen of England wields 
an undisputed sceptre over a tranquil 
realm, and if in the eye of the world Bri- 
tain can hold her course majestically as 
she now does on “ the unfathomed deep of 
time,’ I ask you now, in your consciences, 
whether mueh of all that is not fairly and 
honestly to be attributed to the policy and 
[ Third Night. 
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the Budgets of the last twenty years which 
I have always supported, and which you, 
unhappily for your reputation, have always 
opposed ? Now, Sir, I have seen a good 
deal of party contest in this House. I have 
no objection to the greatest efforts of the 
greatest party, if those efforts are guided 
by an honest desire for the public good ; 
but I observe that these party contests are 
constantly fought in a field which, as one 
of our own writers and poets has described 
it, is **a field of ambition in which truly 
the labourers are many but the harvest is 
scarcely worth the carrying away.” I 
despise those triumphs. I scorn altogether 
those laurels. If I contended here for the 
mastery, if I looked for fame, if I desired 
to be remembered hereafter in connection 
with the great struggles on the floor of this 
House, it should be by associating my name 
directly with measures which I felt in my 
conscience it was wise and just in Parlia- 
ment to give, and which it would be a 
blessing for the people to receive. Sir, I 
have looked at this Budget, I hope, with an 
impartial and an honest eye. I believe 
that it meets these two conditions—that it 
is just for Parliament to pass, and that it 
will be beneficent towards the people for 
whom it is intended, and on that ground 
alone I shall give it my hearty support. 
Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
ventured to think that the force of the 
eloquent speech delivered by the right hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) had not 
been impaired by the strictures of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. The 
hon. Gentleman had so far recovered from 
the chill produced in him by his right hon. 
Friend’s speech as to be able, with his 
usual warmth, and with that want of jus- 
tice which had more than once distin- 
guished him in that House, and still oftener 
out of doors, to assail those who differed 
from him, and to impute motives to them 
which scarcely any other Member of that 
House would not be ashamed to impute. 
Great advantage would accrue from their 
taking time to consider the financial scheme 
of the Government before going into Com- 
mittee upon it, for unless they calmly in- 
quired into the circumstances by which they 
were surrounded they might be hurried into 
legislation which on mature reflection they 
would have great reason to regret. Past 
experience showed that they could not too 
carefully weigh or too nicely examine the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Budget before 
agreeing to it. Had they last year de- 
liberated longer and more calmly on the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s scheme, they would 
not have pronounced that decision in ity 
favour which the dwindling majority that 
voted for its subsequent stages proved to 
have been premature. If they had voted 
the other night in accordance with the im. 
pressions which the hon. Member for Bir. 
mingham thought he had read, but whieh 
he had read erroneously, on their coun. 
tenances, they would have acted like 
children who gazed in admiring wonder. 
ment at the fairy palaces and gilded vistas 
of a stage representation, little thinkin 
that the materials which produced the 
splendid illusion were mere tinsel and 
pasteboard. On close scrutiny, what the 
right hon. Gentleman held out to them as 
a surplus might turn out a deficiency, and 
what he offered as a remission might prove 
an imposition of taxation. The right hon. 
Gentleman's scheme had been considered 
from various points of view. Some hon, 
Gentlemen had looked at it commercially; 
others, like the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud, had considered it asa 
statesman. He wished to look at it in the 
light which the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer himself had regarded it when pro 
posed by one of his present colleagues, 
Many hon Members would recall the Bud- 
get of 1857, which at the time was thought 
rash and improvident, but which, compared 
with the proposals now before them, was 
mild, prudent, and temperate. In 1857 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Seere- 
tary, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had a large taxation to deal with. We 
had just emerged from the Russian war. 
The taxes levied and loans effected in 
1856 had yielded a revenue of something 
like £78,000,000 sterling. The income 
tax stood 16d. in the pound, the tea duty 
at 1s. 9d. per |b; and, as an hon. Gentleman 
had somewhat inelegantly expressed it, 
the right hon. Baronet was so beset by 
eager applicants for the remission of tar- 
ation that he was like a fat ox in the hands 
of the butchers. The right hon. Gentle 
man, who was then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, rejected in 1857 the proposition 
to repeal the paper duty, believing that it 
was not a tax which pressed heavily upon 
the ordinary purchasers of books and 
papers. In the same way he refused a 
remission of the fire-insuranee duty, and 
he quoted the doctrine uf Arthur Young, 
who thought that taxation was best spread 
over a number of articles instead of being 
confined to a few. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, proposed to reduce the 
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taxation by £11,000,000, of which 
£7,000,000 would take effect that year, 
reducing the war duty upon tea to ls. 7d., 
the sugar duties to 13s. or 14s., and the 
income tax to 7d. How were those pro- 
positions received? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Bucks, objected 
to the Budget as a perspective Budget, 
and one that was likely to lead to a want 
of funds in future years, and the House 
could judge of themselves how far those 
apprehensions had been realized. But the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer adopt- 
ed a more violent view, and objected to the 

neral features of the Budget, contending 
that the calculations were illusory, and the 
measures proposed were of a nature op- 
posed to sound principles of finance, a de- 
parture from past pledges. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer denied in 
1857 that the reduction of the war duties 
on tea and income to ls. 5d. and 7d. re- 
spectively were reductions at all, and in- 
sisted that, on the contrary, they were in- 
creased duties, because he argued that if 
let alone they would have been at a lower 
rate, and that to put them at a higher 
seale was to break faith with the public. 
He also said that he did not believe in a 
surplus, because the cost of the wars in 
Persia and China were not sufficiently es- 
timated, and, with an uncertainty as to the 
demands that would be made upon us for 
those wars, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had no right to have a surplus. The 
right hon. Gentleman further argued that 
there was greater probability that the ex- 
penditure would increase than that it would 
diminish, while the revenue might fall 
short, and that, in fact, they were asked 
to vote away £4,500,000 which belonged 
to 1858 to meet the exigencies of 1857; 
and he used the remarkable words— 

“The total deficiency in 1861-62 will amount to 
£8,654,000, or very nearly what is now called the 
‘war ninepence,’ Now, Sir, it appears to me that 
the real questions for the House to consider are— 
whether, in the first place, all the pledges which 
were given in 1853 and all the expectations which 
were then held out are now to be cast to the winds 
by the same persons who gave those pledges and 
who raised those expectations.” [3 Hansard, 
exlvii, 1010.] 

The right hon. Gentleman went on then 
to laud the policy of Sir Robert Peel as 
having been of vast advantage to the 
community, and he called on the House 
to pursue the same policy adding— 

_ “If health and strength be spared me I shall 
invite the House to declare that whenever taxes 
are removed we shall uot impose more duties on 
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the tea and sugar of the working man.” —[3 Han- 
sard, cxlvii. 1016.) 

Now, let the House compare the policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman with the doc- 
trines he enunciated in 1857. He carried 
out to the extreme conclusion the policy 
which in 1857 he denounced when it was 
put forth by his present colleague the 
Home Secretary. If it was true in 1857 
that to take off 2d. only where 4d. had 
been promised was to put on 2d., surely 
the same argument must apply in the 
present instance, when a remission of 1d. 
was talked of in a tax which was entirely 
to have ceased and had expired. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that his present 
colleague had no right to take credit for a 
surplus when the country was engaged in 
war, and yet he himself had last year laid 
upon the table an estimate for the Chinese 
war of only £500,000, the exact sum 
taken by Sir Robert Peel in 1842 for a 
war of not one-fifth the magnitude of that 
which had lately terminated. The right 
hon. Gentleman in 1857 spoke of a delu- 
sive surplus, and yet now he claimed credit 
for a surplus of £400,000 or £500,000, 
which was contingent upon the receipt of a 
sum of three-quarters of a million from 
China, which all the evidence they had at 
present would lead them to believe would 
be swallowed up in indemnities, and that, 
moreover, it was possible we might have to 
pay alarger sum. It was the duty of the 
House to press upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the necessity of adjusting the expen- 
diture and the revenue, and not to fall into 
the error of last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had mocked at the idea of pros- 
pective finance, but did he not remember 
the prospective finance of his right hon. 
Colleague the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who in 1852 indulged in so 
many prophecies which had never been 
fulfilled? But what, he would ask, was 
the tendency of the taxation which the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer proposed this 
year to reimpose? Was it a taxation 
which would fall more heavily on the rich 
than on the poor? For his own part, he 
should not be deterred by the imputation 
of interested motives, in which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had 
that evening so liberally dealt, from stating 
it in reply to that question to be his solemn 
conviction that scarcely any tax touched 
so nearly the necessaries of life of the 
poorer classes as those upon tea and sugar, 
to which on the financial scheme of the 
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Government it was proposed the country 
should again be subjected. They were 
taxes which made themselves felt in the 
homes of the labouring classes, and which 
interfered with their comforts ; and did he 
not think it beneath him to impute motives 
to hon. Gentlemen who professed seriously 
to advocate the interests of larger bodies of 
his fellow-countrymen, he might be tempted 
to say that there were others who might 
be charged with being actuated by selfish 
considerations beside the dealers in tea 
and sugar. There might be penny news- 
papers which did not pay their expenses, 
journals established in the interest of par- 
ties who might be materially benefited by 
the proposed change, and in whose case 
only the repeal of the paper duty would be 
attended with any advantage. For his 
own part, he should like to see submitted 
to a jury of workmen the question at issue, 
as between tea and paper, quite satisfied 
that they would laugh to scorn the man 
who could imagine that they would have 
one moment’s hesitation as to the mode in 
which they would desire to see that pro- 
blem solved. Nor ought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer have much difficulty as to its solution, | 
if he desired to see preserved among the | 


poorer classes in England that patience of | 


taxation which he had recently eulogized. 
The case stood thus: the taxes on tea and 
sugar would expire this year; the income 
tax had already expired, and the right 
hon. Gentleman might, if he pleased, re- 
duce the duty on tea 4d. in the pound ; 
he preferred remitting the paper duty, and 


a fairer issue to be raised in Committee of | 


Supply than the justice or injustice of that 
proposition he could not well conceive. 
With respect to the nature of the paper 
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Mr. Bohn; but before referring to the 
statements of that Gentleman more 

ticularly he should ask whether the re 
peal of the paper duty was sought with 
good reason upon the ground of reit 
erated demands upon the part of the 
country for its remission having beep 
made? That question he was compelled 
to answer in the negative, for he was 
old enough to remember that the re. 
peal of the Union with Ireland had for 
some years been still more perseveringly 
urged ; that the Charter was more loudly 
called for, the agitation with respect to it 
endangering for a short time the peace of 
the Metropolis ; that the lowering of the 
franchise had been as persistently advo. 
cated ; that the income tax and the duty 
on tea had been as strongly condemned, 
and pledges for their abolition not less 
plainly given. It was, however, contended 
that the paper duty operated as a grievance 
on trade; but how, he should like to know, 
could that be the case, when it was found 
that the manufacture of paper was steadily 
increasing year after year? Having ad. 
verted to that he might just in passing be 
allowed to remark that if the duty were 
remitted they would be likely to lose a 
larger amount of revenue than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed to imagine, 
inasmuch as the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken the amount of the tax for the pre- 
sent year at £1,200,000, while he believed 
—estimating it in the same way as the 
Customs’ duties were estimated—it would 
be found to approach nearer to £1,500,000, 
and to be, moreover, likely to turn out 
rapidly increasing source of revenue. The 
riglit hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had, it was true, been 
very eloquent a few evenings before on the 


duty, he might perhaps, in consequence of | subject of the extension of the paper trade, 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for | which he contended must be the result of 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) in the course of | the abolition of the existing duty, and had 
his speech that evening, be allowed to say |enumerated a number of materials which 


a few words. The hon. Member had quoted 
an authority upon the subject which 
ought, no doubt, to stand high with the 
House—he alluded to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr Black) whose 
knowledge of such matters was not less 
extensive than the courage with which he 
maintained his principles, as was evinced 
by the manner in which he had last year 
braved the views and prejudices of a large 
portion of his constituents. There was, 
however, another authority whose opinions 
upon the point at issue were entitled to 





equal if not greater weight—he meant 
Sir James Fergusson 


must enter into the manufacture, going 80 
far as to say that the refuse of the farm- 
yard. would be pressed into the service. 
Now, hon. Members had, no doubt, all 
heard of money having been raised by 
Vespasian from an unsavoury source, but 
that British dunghills should be converted 
into paper was, he thought, a proposition 
which could hardly have been seriously 
advanced. He might add that he did not 
think the British farmer could spare his 
straw for the manufacture of paper, inas- 
much as he would find it more valuable 
when otherwise employed, while Mr. Bobn 
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stated that it was quite idle to suppose 
that any other material could really take 
the place of rags, which—cheapness and 
fitness being taken into account—were 
much better suited than anything else to the 
urposes of the trade, but of which, not- 
withstanding all the eulogy which has been 
lavished on that one-sided instrument the 
Treaty with France, our-supply was cur- 
tailed by the fact that a duty continued to 
be levied on their exportation from that 
country, while we had taken off the im- 
port duty on foreign paper. Well, but 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) contended that the remission of the 
paper duty would have the effect of bring- 
ing back the trade in that article into the 
hands of small manufacturers, quite re- 
gardless of the circumstance that in France 
one of the consequences of the abolition 
of the Customs’ duties on paper had been 
to produce quite the opposite result, and 
that a circular had been issued by the 
papermakers of Auvergne and other places 
where there were a number of small mills, 
advising them strongly to concentrate their 
capital in the conduct of large undertak- 
ings, by which means only they would be 
enabled to compete successfully with the 
British manufacturer. He might further 
observe that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had, in a speech which 
he made last year, made the following as- 
sertion :— 

“The paper manufacturers of England, while 
labouring under all the difficulties as to obtaining 
the raw material, are able to compete successfully 
and advantageously in foreign markets with the 
manufacturers of the very country in which it is 
said that the great advantage of the prohibition 
of the export of the raw material exists,”—({3 Han- 
sard, clx. 808.] 

Now, that being the statement of the noble 
Lord, he was glad to find the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, one of his colleagues, making an 
appeal on behalf of the British manufac- 
turer, on account of the inequality to which 
he was exposed in his competition with the 
foreigner. As regarded the public—which 
was the main point—the duty bore so small 
& proportion to the price of paper that he 
did not think the relief afforded by its 
repeal would be appreciable. The amount 
of the duty on two volumes of Lord Macau- 
lay’s History of England, which cost 36s., 
was only sixpence ; and the amount of the 
duty on the Cornhill Magazine was only 
one halfpenny. Mr. Bohn stated that the 
sum he paid in the shape of duty on one of 
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It was manifest that under those circum- 
stances they could not expect that the 
price of books generally would be lowered 
by the abolition of that small charge. 
Each penny paper only contributed about 
half a farthing to the revenue; and al- 
though that was, no doubt, a loss to the 
proprietors, it should be remembered that 
the main source of profit to them was to 
be found in their advertisements. No one 
believed that the price of those prints 
would be reduced if the duties were re- 
pealed, but that the whole advantage 
would fall into the hands of the proprietors 
and publishers ; and, as regarded the ag- 
ricultural interest, the alleged boon was 
altogether a chimera. After the examina- 
tion, which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s professed surplus had been subjected 
to, he did not wonder that the right hon. 
Gentleman had adopted an artful plan to 
deprive the House of Lords of its consti- 
tutional right of revision. The insult was 
gratuitous, for it was not to be supposed 
that the Lords would refuse a measure for 
repealing a tax deliberately sent up to 
them again by the House of Commons ; 
though he would add that never was there 
a Budget standing more in need of careful 
revision. It would seem as if the whole 
scheme had been the work of two very 
different hands, one of them having framed 
—and very properly framed—the Estimates 
upon that large scale which the interests 
of this country demanded in the present 
unsettled position of Europe, while the 
other had calculated our income upon the 
supposition that we were to enjoy the most 
‘*piping times of peace.”” It was well to 
consider on what the country would have 
to depend if war should arise in Europe, 
and if, without this country being involved 
in it, increased expenditure should be re- 
quired for the protection of British diplo- 
macy and commerce. The duties on tea 
and sugar were at a war rate, and the 
spirit duties were a failure. The malt 
duty, unless there should be a good har- 
vest, would not recover its position, and 
the hop duty was a dead failure. There 
then remained no resource but the income 
tax, which was a war tax now, and the 
reduction of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused, in spite of his own 
solemn pledges and recorded convictions. 
What, then, was the country to depend on 
in time of war? He regretted the course 
which the Government were taking. He 
thought, on the whole, the Government 
had rightly interpreted the feeling of the 
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country with respect to foreign policy ; and 
that, in reference to their Correspondence 
regarding Syria, to which he had paid 
more particular attention, they had pur- 
sued a manly course becoming English 
Ministers; but in this question of the 
Budget they had taken up a position not 
calculated to strengthen themselves ; and 
he regretted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was using his great talents, 
which had raised him to an eminence per- 
haps unequalled in the present generation, 
to advocate a policy opposed to his former 
solemnly recorded pledges and convictions. 

Mr. GREGSON : It is not my intention 
to trouble the House with another examina- 
tion of the Budget in detail. | will confine 
myself to two points—the prospective ba- 
lance at the end of the financial year, and 
the two proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is argued there will not be 
any surplus; still, if this should unfor- 
tunately be the case, it is better to take 
him at his word for three reasons :— 
Ist. It is desirable to keep as much as 
possible out of his hands lest he should be 
tempted to spend it. 2nd. By keeping 
him poor he will be better able to carry out 
his own desire to curtail expenditure. 
3rd. Because the 1d. reduction in the in- 
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come tax, £1,200,000, will be fructifying | 


in the hands of the people for at least 
twelve months. But anticipating a de- 
ficiency, by Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, they kindly offer to take 


eare of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 


and seem to say, My good friend, you 
really cannot afford to give us anything, 
you are too generous, keep your penny and 
your paper duty, you will want both before 
the year is out. Now let us suppose, on 
the other hand, that the Estimate of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
realized, no one will object to the reduction 
of 1d. on the income tax, an impression 
having prevailed that instead of any reduc- 
tion we should be called upon to pay an 
additional 1d. income tax. The second 
proposal is to abolish the paper duty. It 
is well known that for many years I have 
been an advocate for the reduction of the 
very heavy duties on tea and sugar. In 
1847, now fourteen years ago, a Committee 
of this House, after a patient investigation, 
unanimously recommended the reduction of 
the tea dnty to ls. per Ib. when the 
revenue would admit of such reduction. 
Six years after this—namely, 1853, an 
Act was passed for the gradual reduction 
of the duty to 1s. per Ib. in 1856. In 1854 
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another disappointment occurred owing ty 
the Russian war. But in 1857 another 
Act passed reducing the duty in 1858 t 
ls. perlb. Again, the duty was altered to 
ls. 5d., continued in 1860 at the same 
rate till the Ist July, 1861. Thus it ap. 
pears that we have given pledges not by 
one Act, but by repeated Acts of Parlia. 
ment to reduce the duty on tea to 1s. per lb, 
I have been greatly tempted in opposition to 
the ery of a “‘ tax upon knowledge”’ to raise 
the cry of ‘tax upon food.”” Some time 
ago I troubled the House at length upon 
this subject, and from the very marked 
attention which the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer paid to my statement, I did ho 
he would have reduced the duty. If! 
thought with my Friend, the hon. Member 
for Huntingdon, we should not lose the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and embarrass 
the Government, I would still move for the 
** teapot” against paper duty ; but fearing 
the result I acknowledge that I unwillingly 
submit to the renewal of the tea and sugar 
duties for one year, but I do hope and trust 
only for one year. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would not go into any examination of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's figures, 
which would require a more practical finan- 
cier than himself to discuss. But there 
| were certain general views and principles 
| by which any one having ordinary historical 
| knowledge could form an opinion. Look- 
ing at the Budget and at the past history 
of the country, he thought they had ar- 
rived at what the right hon. Gentleman 
last year called a ‘‘ great epoch ”’ in finance. 
The principles now acted on differed wide- 
ly from those that formerly prevailed. 
In the last century the establishment of 
the Sinking Fund proved that it was then 
thought desirable at least to attempt to 
pay off some of the public debt; and it 
was laid down by the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer of that day that they had no 
right to impose burdens on posterity. It 
was shown by Mr. M‘Culloch that from 
1822 to 1837 there was, with the exception 
of one or two years, an excess of revenue 
over expenditure—an actual, not an anti- 
cipated and prospective surplus. In 1837 
Lord Melbourne came into power, and 
immediately the excess began to be the 
other way. In that year the revenue 
was £50,000,000, and the expenditure 
£51,700,000. In 1838 the revenue was 
£51,000,000, theexpenditure £54,000,000. 
In 1839 the revenue was £52,000,000, the 
expenditure £54,00U,000. In 1840 there 
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was a revenue of £52,000,000 against an a Parliament more adequately representing 
expenditure of £55,000,000. It was in| the requirements of the country. That 
1837 that this excess of the expenditure | observation, made by the right hon. Gen- 
began. Sir Robert Peel came into office | tleman, was, in his opinion, one main cause 
in 1841 and found an accumulated deficit | of the defeat of the Reform Bill. Coupled 
from former years of £10,000,000, and to | with the speeches of the hon. Member for 
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meet the difficulty he had inherited from |- 


Lord Melbourne and the Whig Ministry he | 
imposed the income tax for three years. 

Certainly, if there was ever a case in which 

an income tax might be imposed it was 

that. And, above all others, it might have 
been expected that the Whig Opposition of 
that day would have conceded the neces- 
sity for it. But, looking back at the opi- 

nions with regard to the income tax ex- 

pressed at that time by the noble Lords 

and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, it was 
perfectly extraordinary that they should 
now not only advocate it, but propose an 

addition to it, for the purpose of taking off | 
an indirect tax, the remission of which | 
would not generally benefit the country. 

The speeches of the present President of | 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Milner Gibson), 

the First Lord of the Treasury (Lord Pal- 

merston), the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

(Lord John Russell), and the Secretary for 

India (Sir Charles Wood), at that time all 

contained declarations against the necessity 

of the tax and the impolicy of imposing it 
in the time of peace. Holding these opi- | 
nions of the income tax in 1842, how could | 
they reconcile them with the imposition of 
an extra penny now for the purpose of tak- 
ing off the paper duty? He wished also 
to know whether that duty was to be taken 
off in the interest of the consumers or the 
manufacturers ? The papermakers had 
addressed a memorial to the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government, in which 
they asked for protection against the im- 
portation of foreign paper ; so it was evi- 
dent they did not wish that the remission 
of the duty should benefit the consumer. 
Last year the duties on a great number of 
articles were either reduced or repealed ; 
the revenue lost £328,000 by the remis- 
sions ; but could any householder say the 
consumers had been benefited by a conse- 
quent reduction of prices, though the re- 
venue had lost so much ? 

He now came to what he considered the 
most important feature of the Budget. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in intro- 
ducing his financial scheme of last year, 
said it was a great epoch in the financial 
history of the country. He would not, he 
said, anticipate the Budget of the follow- 
ing year, because he hoped in 1861 to meet 








Birmingham, what did it indicate? That 
it was the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to link himself with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, to adopt his views, 
and to replace indirect by direct taxation, 
If the Government Reform Bill had been 
carried, no doubt, there would have been 
an epoch in our financial history. What 
said the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) in 
1860 t— 


“ Let me tell right hon: Gentlemen who repre- 
sent so much of the property of the country, 
henceforth it is written irrevocably that the vast 
expenses which you are incurring, not for the 
great body of the working people, for they seem 
very much alike in all the old countries in Europe, 
but if, as you suppose, for the defence of your pro- 
perty, then this vast expenditure must hencefor- 
ward be charged to the property of the country. 
That expenditure and that income tax are inse- 
parably bound up together.”—(3 Hansard, clvi. 
1636.] 


And again— 


“The Budget is disliked because it has abolished 
so many sources of indirect taxation to which pro- 
bably Parliament can never return, and it has 
tied up this grievous and apparently interminable 
military expenditure with the continuance of a 
direct tax from which the propertied classes can- 
not escape. These two things henceforth go toge- 
ther. It is written indelibly in the condition of 
things in this country that henceforth, if you 
will raise up your military expenditure from 
£11,000,000 to £22,000,000,and from£22,000,000 
to £30,000,000, and it may be further than 
£30,000,000 next year for anything I know, that 
this increase must, in some shape or other, be paid 
by a direct tax upon property, or upon property 
and income combined, I think it is a most happy 
thing that we have brought matters to that point.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
** We leave to the Parliament of 1861 to 
make provision for 1861, as we are making 
provision for 1860,”’ and then the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the new class 
which should send to Parliament repre- 
sentatives more peculiarly its own. The 
question whether Parliament was about to 
base the taxation of the country on direct 
or indirect taxation was most important. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
cease to demand the repeal of the paper 
duty, he might take off 2d. in the pound 
on the income tax, instead of 1d. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s estimate for 186; 2 
gave an expenditure of £69,900,000. His 
income, including a quarter of the ten- 
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penny income tax, was £63,423,000. Now, 
an eightpenny income tax for three-quarters 
of a year would give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a surplus of £323,000, which was 
almost as large as the surplus (£400,000) 
anticipated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if his scheme were adopted. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: No; an eightpenny income tax 
would give a surplus of £185,000. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: If the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that, he 
would not deny that the question before the 
House was really one of direct or indirect 
taxation. The right hon. Gentleman was 
going to impose an income tax for the 
sake of abolishing indirect taxation. He 
differed from some of his hon. Friends near 
him in thinking that the question ought to 
be between reducing the taxes on tea and 
sugar and abolishing the paper duty. He 
objected to imposing a direct income tax 
for the sake of abolishing an indirect tax. 
If the income tax were to be a permanent 
source of revenue, it was evident, from the 
appointment of the Committee proposed 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard), that it 
would be modified and graduated ; and a 
graduated income tax was nothing more 
nor less than confiscation. The country 
had had a great escape in regard to the 
Reform Bill, not only in an electoral point 
of view, but also with respect to the sys- 
tem of taxation. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, there was one 
feature in this debate which he viewed with 
considerable satisfaction. In former dis- 
cussions which had taken place in that 
House on a similar question, the discussion 
had been kept up chiefly by leading Mem- 
bers on either side ; but upon that oceasion 
he remarked with satisfaction that hon. 
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was a surplus, as he took it from the state. 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman there 
was, then the next question was as to the 
proper distribution of that surplus. No 
doubt a great deal might be advanced in 
favour of the ad captandum arguments s0 
often advanced in favour of the repeal of 
the duties on tea ; but in his opinion, bear. 
ing in mind the relative merits of the 
articles of paper and tea, and having regard 
to the fact that hon. Members had in former 
the years pledged themselves totheremission 
of theduty on the former, he thought that the 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with reference 
to the repeal of the paper duty ought to be 
carried. It had been said by hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House that 
there was a feeling on the part of those 
sitting on the Ministerial side to disparage 
the Members sitting in ‘another place.”’ He 
entertained no such notion. He reverenced 
and respected the other branch of the Legis. 
lature, knowing that many Members of that 
branch had done well for the commonwealth, 
and that many who served their apprentice. 
ships, so to speak, in the House of Com. 
mons, had thus qualified themselves for 
taking part in the proceedings of the Upper 
House. Into the question of the paper 
duty he should not enter at length, because 
it had been frequently discussed with ability. 
But there were two questions of prominence 
which presented themselves with regard to 
it ; one was the inconvenience of having 
any excise duty at all upon such an article 
as paper, and the other the way in which 
that tax interfered with the dissemination 
of knowledge. Upon this subject he might 
refer to what had been said by Lord 
Brougham in 1854, who, when examined 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 


Gentlemen who were not so often in the | mons, said that a sound system of Govern- 
habit of expressing their opinions had done | ment required that the people should in- 
so now with considerable skill and power | form themselves of the system of legisla- 
of argument. Emboldened by the success | tion; that they could only be well informed 
of others he wished, too, as one of the rank | by having recourse to useful publications; 


and file of the House, to venture a word. 


| 
| 


and that the danger lay, not in the people 


It had been said that figures, like other | learning too much, but in knowing too little. 
things, could be abused as well as used for | There was another point to which he wished 
the purpose of illustrating an argument. | to refer, and that was the spirit duties. 


He should not on that occasion enter at 
Jarge into figures on the subject under con- 
sideration, but would place himself in the 
position which he might say the mass of the 
people occupied, who simply looked at its 
great leading principles, and from general 
considerations forned a common sense 
view of its principles, The question of a 
surplus had to be considered ; and if there 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane 





The case of the spirit duties, indeed, was 
not to be compared with that of tea and 
sugar, or of paper, inasmuch as articles of 
luxury were not to be ranked with those 


| of necessity. There was a question of 


morality also involved in that of the spirit 
duties. He must observe, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would do well, while repeal- 
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ing the paper duty and reducing the income 
tax, to bear in mind that his anticipations 
regarding the spirit duties in Ireland had 
not been realized, that illicit distillation was 
on the increase in many parts of that 
country, and that in some of the large 
towns great quantities of spirits were being 
sold at prices less than the actual revenue 
ayable to the Exchequer. If that were 
so—and he believed his information upon 
the subject was substantially correct— 
then was it high time for his right 
hon. Friend to retrace his steps on the 
subject of the spirit duties. He had no 
desire to impute motives, but he feared 
there was some degree of party feeling in 
the opposition shown to the Budget. It 
was said reaction was taking place in the 
country ; and it might be that a party divi- 
sion in that House had been resolved upon 
to see what effect would be produced upon 
the public mind. He (Mr. O’Brien) cer- 
tainly thought that time would show the 
public feeling of the country to be with the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Budget he had 
brought forward, and that in the case of the 
paper duty the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was only carrying out to their legitimate 
issue those great principles of free trade 
which had been the means of providing 
food for the people, and, as had been said 
by the hon. Member for Rochdale, of carry- 
ing plenty to the hearth of every poor cot- 
tager in the land. Subject to the remarks 
he had made respecting the spirit duties, he 
(Mr. O’Brien) should heartily support the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr LIDDELL said, in the remarks he 
was about to make he should not attribute 
improper motives to any hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken before him in the debate, 
jeast of all should he venture to attribute 
to the public servants of the Crown any 
other motive of action than the desire to 
advocate such measures as they deemed to 
be advantageous to the public interest. 
But the repeal of the paper duty had al- | 
ways been a favourite portion of the scheme | 
of policy of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham and his party; and his main objection 
to the Budget was that it was framed to 
meet the prejudices and weaknesses of one 
particular section of the House, and the 
larger interests of the public were sacri- 
ficed to meet the views of that particular 
class. The right hon. Member for Stroud, 
in a speech of consummate ability, had 
that night put the question in its true 
light when he said he doubted as to the 
policy of any remission of taxes whatever. 
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Another objection he (Mr. Liddell) had to 
the Budget was that it was in direct con- 
tradiction to the financial principles which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
had on a former occasion laid down, and 
which the House, under his guidance, had 
solemnly adopted. He would ask the 
House to recall the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman when he introduced his 
Budget in 1854, and to contrast the views 
he then held with regard to the Russian 
war which had just broken out with 
those the right hon. Gentleman now held at 
the conclusion of the war which had just 
terminated—that with China? The right 
hon. Gentleman in 1854 spoke in the 
strongest language of the impolitic, unjust, 
and unmanly course of handing down to 
posterity charges which ought to be borne 
by the revenue of the year, and in pur- 
suance of that doctrine heavy burdens 
were laid upon the country, and the taxes 
upon every article of consumption were 
largely increased, That was a great war, 
the duration or extent of which no one at 
the time could calculate; but in July last 
the right hon. Gentleman presented a sup- 
plementary Budget to the House under 
very different circumstances. An emissary 
had then been sent to China in whom the 
Government ought to have placed great 
confidence, and with the finest and most 
perfectly equipped armament at his com- 
mand that ever left these shores, they had 
good reason to expect an early termination 
of the war. But the right hon. Gentleman 
did not pay or attempt to pay the expenses 
of the China war out of the revenue of the 
year. He took £1,416,000 out of the ba- 
lances in the Exchequer, which, otherwise, 
might have gone towards the reduction of 
the public debt. The right hon. Gentleman 
further obtained leave to raise £1,000,000 
of Exchequer Bonds—which power, how- 
ever, he exercised only to the extent of 
£600,000, a sum which was afterwards 
reduced by deductions to £461,000. By 
this means a sum of £1,877,000, although 
not de facto, was virtually made an addi- 
tional part of the public debt. .The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford had 
shown good reason, too, to apprehend that 
this was not the whole of the addition. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had retained the 
paper duty he might have restored the ba- 
lances; by retaining the penny income tax 
he might have provided for the Exchequer 
bonds which were falling due in the next 
two or three years; but by not doing so 
he had in both these instances added to the 
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burdens of posterity, in violation of his | would require a large importation of foreign 
own doctrines. The right hon. Gentleman | corn, and as that would have to be paid fg 
complained of the extravagant expenditure | in gold, trade must necessarily be restrict. 
of the House of Commons, and certainly | ed, and that man must be sanguine, indeed, 
£26,630.000 was a large sum for military | who could expect a very large increase in 
services; but, as a member of the Cabinet | the consumptive power of the people, 
and an adviser of the Crown, he must have | Then, the state of affairs at the other side 
come to the conclusion that that sum was | of the Atlantic was euch that they did not 
necessary for the exigencies of the coun-| know what measures might becomen eces. 
try. Under such circumstances how could | sary for the protection of British shipping, 
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the right hon. Gentleman afford to throw 
away a penny of permanent revenue? It 
was said that expediency required that the 
paper duty should be repealed, to put an 
end to the unfortunate controversy between 
two branches of the Legislature. But 
there was a great distinction, he thought, 
between Parliamentary expediency and 
political expediency. They had all heard, 
even from hostile authorities—it had been 
re-echoed on the Stock Exchange, and by 
that portion of the press which was sup- 
posed to be best informed in matters of 
finance—they all said, ‘* This is not a time 
when it is desirable to weaken or reduce 
your finances.”’ There were also several 
claims upon the country on behalf of educa- 
tion, harbours of refuge, home defences, and 
various other objects of paramount import- 
ance that rendered it still more inexpedient 
to sacrifice any source of revenue. The 
time might come when they could afford to 
repeal the paper duty, and when very great 
indirect benefits to trade would be felt from 
that repeal; but in the pursuit of this hobby 
at the present moment they would be ne- 
glecting to do that which would bring com- 





fort to every cottage inthe kingdom. Hon. 
Members had all read the letter of the 

“‘ Dorsetshire Labourers ’’ which had ap- | 
peared in The Times. From the pungency | 


There could be no doubt that if the war 
should be continued in that country there 
would be thousands of privateers hoverin 

about those coasts. The South and the 
North were widely different as regarded 
their policy towards this country. The 
South acted on the principle of free trade, 
while the North still maintained a narrow 
minded protective policy. { Cheers from the 
Liberal benches.} Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site seemed to think that, because he sat on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, he 
was necessarily imbued with all the preju- 
dices which once marked the conduct of 
opponents of free trade. He was of those 
who voted in 1852 for the solemn adop- 
tion by Parliament of a ‘ free commercial 
policy” and he felt proud in now congratu- 
lating the House on the success of that peo- 
licy. It seemed to him absolutely impossi- 
ble that they should escape from some colli- 
sion with America, because English vessels 
would carry on trade with all the rival 
States, and causes of jealousy might easily 
arise. He would not detain the House 
longer than to say that he believed that 
if the ballot-box were introduced into that 
House for one night the paper duty would 
be retained by a very large majority. He 
trusted that an opportunity would be af- 
forded to hon. Members of giving a direct 





and sound sense which that letter contain- | vote on the subject, and he feared very 
ed, he should be disposed to attribute it to | little for the result. The repeal of the paper 
an hon. Member whom he saw present ; | duty had been used as a rallying cry for the 





but, be that as it might, the arguments in 
it were well worthy of attention, and ex- 
pressed pretty accurately the public feeling 
on the subject of tea and sugar. He was | 
not disposed to argue the question of whe- 
ther there was or was not a surplus, though 
in the course of that debate great doubt 
had been thrown on the accuracy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s calculation; | 
for, even if there was a surplus, the pre- 

sent was a moment when great caution 

was necessary in dealing with the finances 

of this country. He would not, however, 

further allude to that part of the subject | 
beyond saying that there could be no doubt | 





lately disunited ranks of the Liberals. He 
thought that disunion in that great party 
was much to be deprecated. He repeated 
the assertion, because such division gave 
the Conservative ranks an opportunity of 
making inopportune attacks and forming 
unhealthy alliances for those purposes. 
He had seen with regret the Conservative 


party coming into office in a minority, and. 


striving to maintain that most difficult po- 
sition by the concession of some long-che- 
rished principles. He felt strongly upon 
the question, and if the Government, upon 
an adverse vote on a mere iinancial detail, 
should resign, theirs would he the respon- 


that the country during the present year sibility. If they went to the country, they 


Mr. Liddell 
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must go with a cry of large expenditure, 
dear tea, and cheap paper. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise at the close of a 
rather long debate, not very much con- 
centrated, but rather diffused in its pur- 

se, to address, I am afraid, an exhaust- 
ed House. (** No, no!’’) Well, then, it is 
bad under any circumstances to address 
them in a defensive speech. I think it my 
duty in the remarks which I have to make 
to deal principally with those statements 
which appear to me to be of all portions of 
the present discussion the most deserving 
of notice—I mean those statements which 
impugn the particular figures which I have 
laid before the House. There are many 
matters which have been imported into the 
debate which I shall venture to pass by. 
All that relates to myself personally ; all 
that relates to the dangers which may 
arise in conflicts between British merchant 
ships and American or other privateers ; 
all that relates to the general and vague 
political aspects of the question I shall 
pretermit, not because I presume to say 
or think they are insignificant, but because 
I feei it my duty to address myself to those 
points which touch more directly and more 
practically the matter in hand. At the 
same time, I-cannot help observing, for a 
moment, upon the strange constitutional 
novelty of the duties which are assumed on 
this occasion by the Opposition. The Go- 
verument, having computed the expenses 
and revenue for the year, ask the repre- 
sentatives of the people for £70,000,000 
of taxes. They show that if the whole of 
the laws which were in force during the 
last financial year should be re-enacted, 
the produce of the taxes will probably 
amount to £72,000,000, and they propose 
to surrender out of a surplus, which in 
round numbers amounts to £2,000,000— 
they propose to surrender £1,500,000 in 
the repeal of taxes. Strange to say, it is 
against this proposal that a large number 
of the representatives of the people rise up 
inarms. According to the doctrine of the 
Constitution, and according, if I may pre- 
sume so to speak in addressing hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, to the wisdom and prac- 
tice of our ancestors, it is the duty of the 
Government to see that not too little is 
asked for the public service. It is the 
duty of those who oppose the Government 
and of the entire House of Commons to 
see that they do not grant too much. But 
the fear of granting too much has become 
4 motive singularly inoperative among a 
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large portion of the Gentlemen whom I 
see opposite, while on the other hand they 
are wrought up to a state of nervous and 
feverish exasperation at the bare possibility 
of granting too little. Without entering 
into details, without observing further on 
the strangeness of the course and the diffi- 
culty there is of finding precedents to sus- 
tain it, 1 must confess that I think very 
little good under any circumstances is to 
be anticipated to the country from an ex- 
change of duties between the Government 
and the Opposition. But, Sir, an impar- 
tial spectator cannot help having noticed 
a singular want of unity in the sentiments 
of those hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House who have entered into 
this discussion. I grant that most of 
them have asserted that there is not a 
surplus, and if there is any one proposition 
in which they agree it is that. But there 
are most important dissentients to that 
proposition. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) 
has not asserted that there is not a sur- 
plus ; but, speaking of the Estimates for 
the year from Excise and Customs, which 
admit of the greatest latitude and the 
largest margin for doubt, he said that, 
under ordinary circumstances, those Esti- 
mates are fair and moderate. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) said in substance the same 
thing. He has questioned, and with his 
position and his views he was justified in 
scrutinizing, an important item which I 
place on the credit side of the account. 
But neither of those two Gentlemen, 
who, without disparagement to others, are 
the most considerable financial authorities 
among those who have entered into the dis- 
cussion adverse to the Government, either 
assert or insinuate that upon which all 
the rest seem agreed—namely, that there 
will not be a probable surplus of estimated 
revenue over estimated expenditure. If 
they are not agreed whether there is or is 
not a surplus, still less does any agreement 
appear to prevail with respect to the mode 
of disposing of the surplus, should it exist. 
Undoubtedly, among a number of rive’ 
claims, the tea duty appears to be the 
favourite. There are some Gentlemen of 
so large a generosity, and so entirely un- 
restrained by the laws of arithmetic, 
that they propose, in lieu of the paper 
duty, to remit the tea and sugar duties, 
bringing down both to what is called a 
peace level. It is proposed to dispose 
of a fand amounting to between £600,000 
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and £700,000 a year. Their plan 
of good husbandry is to lay it out in 
making a remission which will cost the 
country about £2,500,000. (** No, no! ’’) 
Those Gentlemen who say ‘‘ No,’’ may 
not have made that particular proposal. 
(‘‘ Name, name.”) The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud. There is 
a name. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
that the sugar and tea duties should be 
placed in the position of the paper duty, 
and many others have done the same. 
The hon. Member for North Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Banks Stanhope) has made a speech, 
which I have great pleasure in commend- 
ing, as others have done, strongly in fa- 
vour of the remission of the income tax. 
The hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Ball) pleads as earnestly and energetically 
for a remission of the malt duty, and a 
third forlorn hope is led on behalf of the 
spirit distillers by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside). 
Under these circumstances, it is not won- 
derful that there has been a certain tardi- 
ness on the part of the leaders of the 
powerful party opposite in embodying their 
views and sentiments in some positive 
Amendment. But I am bound to say, 
while I have spoken of those who differ 
from the Government, that more than one 
Gentleman on the opposite side have re- 
cognized the spirit in which the proposal 
of the Government was made, and have 
declared their opinion that it is a fair pro- 
posal, which they will support. 

It is very difficult for a Minister who is 
principally responsible in a debate of this 
kind to seem to pay due respect to speeches 
and arguments so diverse as those which 
have marked the opposition to the financial 
plans of the Government, and, at the 
same time, not to weary the House. If I 
seem to omit any matter of importance 
I trust it will be believed that it is 
only from a desire not to render abso- 
lutely intolerable the trespass which I 
shall have to make on the time of the 
House. I shall divide what I have to 
say into the two main questions. First, 
is there a surplus? and, secondly, how 
shall it be used? But there are certain 
questions to which I shall briefly allude in 
the first instance, because with a compre- 
hensiveness of view some Gentlemen oppo- 
site have referred, as if they thought it a 
matter of great importance, to transac- 
tions last year of a financial character, 
but not immediately connected with taxa- 
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tion and expenditure. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Stamford (Sir Stafforg 
Northcote) referred to the mode in which 
the deficiency of last year had been met, 
And I am bound to say that he did not fall 
into the egregious error which charac. 
terized the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors. 
man) who, to the perfect astonishment of 
all who heard him, without the slightest 
consciousness of what he was about, but, 
on the contrary, in a simple and childlike 
belief that he had made a great discovery, 
which furnished him with the means of g 
decisive triumph, charges the deficiency on 
our books twice over, first of all saying 
that so much was taken out of the ba- 
lances, and then adding to it the whole 
deficiency of £2,500,000. My hon. Friend 
did not fall into an error such as he could 
not fail to discern in the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but still dwelt with needless detail 
upon some points. He was very anxious 
about the Exchequer balances. He com. 
plained that they fell below what they were 
expected to fall to last September. No 
doubt they did. But how was it possible 
for me tell exactly what draughts would 
be made by the officers of the Government 


in China in order to make themselves, as 


they were justified in doing, strong enough 
in funds to bear the expenses of a great 
expedition? That is the history of the 
fall in September, and in answer to my 
hon. Friend’s inquiries after the health of 
the balances, I have much pleasure in as- 
suring him not only that they are as well 
as can be expected, but that they are in a 
state satisfactory to all their friends. And 
I cannot give a better illustration of that 
than by saying that during the whole of 
the four quarters of the last financial year 
the sum for interest on deficiency bills 
amounted to just £1,850, and in the quar- 
ter now passing not a single shilling has 
been paid on that account. My hon. Friend 
seemed to think that some strange trick of 
legerdemain had been performed by the 
Government in applying the repayments 
of advances to meet deficiencies in the 
revenue of the year. This is not the 
place nor time to enter into a consideration 
of the provisions of our laws, but surely 
my hon. Friend ought to have known that 
when advances are repaid they become 
part and parcel of the Consoldiated Fund, 
and when they are part of the Consolidated 
Fund they are part and parcel of the ba- 
lances in the Exchequer. It is not in the 
power of the Government, and it would be 
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illegal as well as absurd, to draw the 
slightest distinction between repayments 
of advances and any other portion of the 

ublic monies at their command, My 
hon. Friend said he was very sorry that I 
omitted to notice the fortification loan. I 
omitted that subject, not on the ground 
that my responsibility in connection with 
it is less than that of any other Gentleman 
who sits near me, for it is the common re- 
sponsibility of the Government, but on the 
much simpler ground that the sum required 
to be raised upto the present time, or during 
the current year, was so very small that it 
was not necessary to call attention to it in 

reat detail when dealing with an amount 
of £70,000,000. Again, my hon. Friend 
said he understood there was to be a fur- 
ther drop in the French Treaty ; he shakes 
his head and perhaps Iam mistaken. The 
remark was certainly made by some one, 
and excited much alarm on the part of the 
careful and provident guardians of the public 
revenue who sit opposite. Well, there has 
been no further drop in the French Treaty. 
The lowest of the wine duties are now in 
operation. The further drop that was an- 
ticipated in February last has already been 
encountered, and I am happy to say that 
it turns out to be apparently no drop at all. 
Then, I have been asked how weare going 
to provide for the army excess of 1859- 
60. Everything is pressed into the service 
against our proposals. My answer is that 
we do not provide for it at all; and the 
reason is that it does not require to be 
provided for, inasmuch as it has already 
been paid. What we have to do is simply 
to apply to the House to give form and 
order to transactions which require to be 
watched because they interfere with the 
regularity of our financial action, but which 
have no bearing on the future, and do not 
make the Exchequer of the present year 
a sixpence poorer. My hon. Friend was 
quite right in saying that the effects of the 
bad harvest of 1860 are not exhausted. 
If they had been I should have presented 
a better estimate of revenue. A great 
part of the deficieney of the malt revenue 
goes into the estimate before the House. 
All these things have been taken fully into 
consideration. Ido not seek in the least 
to depreciate the ill-effects of that harvest. 
I believe it is a moderate estimate to say 
that the reduction in the revenue of thecoun- 
try which it has caused is over £2,000,000. 
But, at the same time, I believe, and | 
think the experience of many will bear me 
out in saying this much—first, that had it 
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not been for the powerful stimulus which 
freedom of trade gave to agriculture, and 
the great improvements which it intro- 
duced in the culture of the soil and the 
drainage of the land, the harvest would have 
been far worse than it was; and, second, 
that while the effect of the exceedingly bad 
weather during the harvest and the follow- 
ing season, and the early months of this 
year, has been to make us, for the time, 
dependent in a very unusual degree on the 
supplies of foreign corn, the quantity of 
English corn in the country remaining over 
from the last harvest is much more con- 
siderable than usual. Under the operation 
of the present weather it is gradually im- 
proving, and affords a better store for the 
future than in an ordinary year we could 
at thesame period expect. Well, my hon. 
Friend referred again to 1862-3. Really 
I am not very willing to weary the House 
with discussing matters that are hardly 
befure it; but at the same time, consider- 
ing the influence that remarks of this kind 
have on some minds, I venture to say a 
few words. Upon what depends the whole 
case of my hon. Friend in showing improvi- 
dence with regard to 1862-3 in our finan- 
cial arrangements? It, surely, does not 
rest upon the probable income and ex- 
penditure of the two years as ordinarily 
calculated, because, though we throw upon 
1862-3 about three-quarters of a million 
as the residue of what will be lost by the 
reduction of the income-tax and the remis- 
sion of the paper duty, yet the extra cost 
of the China armament, which we have 
every reason to believe will be repaid be- 
fore the year is over, amounts to a much 
larger sum. The whole case of my hon. 
Friend scems, then, to rest upon the fact 
that there are £1,000,000 of Exchequer- 
bonds which fall due in 1862-3. If my 
hon. Friend thinks that on that account it 
is my duty to ask, or the duty of the House 
of Commons to grant, £1,000,000 of addi- 
tional taxation for the year 1861-2, he has 
not, in my opinion, yet mastered the prin- 
ciples on which the finances of this coun- 
try ought to be regulated. Not only is 
the doctrine of my hon. Friend strange in 
itself, but I am astonished at the source 
from which it comes. If Exchequer bonds 
are to be regularly put by, from whom did 
we learn that lesson ? From the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks. In 
1858 the right hon. Gentleman had not, 
like me, £70,000,000 to provide. He pro- 
vided Estimates amounting to£63,500,000, 


and, having got a loan and having 
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£2,000,000 of pevbegeer bonds to meet, 
n 


he put them aside, and made no provision 
for them. And, Sir, I must confess, 
though I said at that time that I should 
have been very glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made an effort to provide for 
those bonds, I did not think he was liable 
to any very severe censure on that score. 
It is quite clear that, whatever Exchequer 
bonds may have been originally, they are 
now part and parcel of the public debt, and 
must be dealt with as such, paid off if 
there is a surplus, or renewed if that would 
be more profitable. But, whatever other 
doctrine might be held on the subject of 
these bonds, I must say it ought not to 
come from the hon. Member for Stamford, 
at least, till he has refreshed his memory 
by the perusal of the financial statement of 
1858. I will not now go into a discussion 
of the original issue, or the expectations 
which were then formed. When they were 
first issued they were issued in anticipa- 
tion of the income tax, and my opinion was 
that the half year’s income tax at the end 
of the war should be applied to redeem the 
bonds. Neither the House of Commons 
nor the Government would adopt that view 
in 1857, and as neither the Government 


nor the House of Commons adopted it, the | 


matter is at anend. It is the grossest of 
all possible errors to suppose that there 
was any pledge of good faith to redeem 
them. They are not in the hands of the 
public. They have become merely finan- 
cial instruments passing between the Go- 


vernment, the Bank of England, and the | 


National Debt Comniissioners, and it is 
simply a matter of financial convenience in 
what way they shall be dealt with. But, 
even if it were our duty to redeem them in 
1862-3, I say it would not be my duty 
to ask the House of Commons to grant 
£1,000,000 of taxes beyond the service of 
the present year. 

I come now, Sir, to the question of the 
surplus, and I am glad to see my hon. 
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interest on that point. But, Sir, I am ng 
the only one who has an interest in the 
matter. If I have an interest in showi 
that there is a surplus, there are other 
who have an interest in showing that there 
is none. There are all the prophets of last 
year, and all the friends of the prophets, 
who are as much committed to the proof 
of the negative as I can be to the proof 
of the affirmative. Those prophecies must 
not be altogether forgotten. If an Opposi- 
tion will assume the duti»s of Government, 
by all means let them also assume the re. 
sponsibilities of Government; at any rate, 
the responsibility of being reminded of what 
their great organs have said. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Stamford (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) endeavoured to get rid very 
easily of this subject, and said that the 
prophecies with regard to a deficiency were 
altogether got rid of when we retaired the 
paper and imposed the spirit duties. But 
when I spoke of prophets, and when | 
ventured to refer to a dismal crash, I was 
flying at still higher game than the hoa, 
Member for Stamford—I had in view the 
great authorities of the party, who, in 
their high stations, have not scrupled to 
declare prospects of deficiencies far other 
than those which have been got rid of by 
retaining the paper duty and imposing the 
spirit duty. What was the language of 
Lord Monteagle ? 

“ Taking the whole of these circumstances 
into a t, and ing the ordinary expen- 
diture to be the same as that in,1860, there can 


hardly fail to be a clear deficiency, for the next 
year, of from £11,000,000 to £12,000,000,”— 





| [8 Hansard, clviii. 1488.] 
I apprehended that of this amount the sum 


received for paper duties was £700,000 or 


' £800,000. The language of the Earl of 


Derby was much more cautious. He simply 
said— 
“I have shown you the deficiency must be 


£2,700,000, and will probably be much more.”— 
[3 Hansard, elviii. 1536.] 


Friend the Member for Honiton (Mr. | That £2,700,000 was entirely independent 


Moffatt) in his place, as I intend to make 
him the hero of this part of the discussion. 
It is assumed by some that I myself in par- 
ticular, and in some degree my colleagues, 
have an interest in making out a surplus. 
That may be true. It is, no doubt, satis- 
factory to a Government and to a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to be able not only 
to avoid the imposition of fresh burdens on 
the people but to remit some of the ex- 
isting taxes. 1 might admit further that 
on this particular occasion I have a special 
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of the further increase of the Estimate 
for the Chinese war. We have wet the 
Chinese expenses, and consequently that 
deficiency must, according to the noble 
Lord’s calculation, be above £3,000,000. 
But, instead, we have a surplus of nearly 
£2,000,000. Those are the prophets of 
whom I speak. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE :— 
There is a deficiency now of £8,500,000. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: My hon. Friend should not play 
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on words. There is not a deficieney of | 
£8,500,000; the observations which I have 
read had no reference to the renewal of the 
jneome tax. I must say that is merely 
flinching and flying from the question, If 
Jean understand the words he used the 
Earl of Derby’s computation was based on 
the assumption that the income tax would 
be renewed. It is only fair that we should 
examine that question, but do not let us 
rest on that. Is it not a fact, I ask, that 
down to the latest moment every organ 
of the late Government prophesied a de- 
ficiency? Is it not a fact that, during the 
earlier part of the Session, whenever any 
body in the course of our financial discus- 
sions referred to the possibility of a surplus 
for the coming year, a titter ran through 
every bench? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin, in opening his speech, addressed 
to me the question, ‘‘ What is a Budget ?”’ | 
In homely and common phrase one might 

say it was an Estimate of comparative re- 
venue and expenditure for the coming year; 
but a Budget relatively to certain persens 
is something else besides, and on this oc- | 
casion I certainly must say that there were | 
those to whom the Budget, and still more | 
the prospect of a surplus, was a serious | 
disappointment? My hon. Friend the 

Member for Honiton has, 1 think, summed | 
up all that could be said on the subject * 
this surplus. He has referred to all the | 
items, and he has dealt with all the figures 
in the financial statement which could be 
questioned, I feel obliged and indebted to 
my hon. Friend for having brought out all 
these points. He certainly performed his 
work with zeal; there was nothing too 
great for him, and nothing too small; he 
reminded me of a nation of antiquity, of 
whom it was said that they worked with 
the strength of giants and the fineness 
and nicety of jewellers. Sometimes my 
hon. Friend was handling my great items 
roughly —'* £600,000 for paper, you will 
get none of that; £750,000 for the Chinese 
indemnity, you may get £100,000 of that.”’ 
Sometimes he was pressing me into the) 
very nooks and crannies of the financial 
statement, and trying to catch me tripping 
with regard to items of £1,500 and £2,000. 
I will divide hie great and little statements, 
and | will take whatever he pleases, though, 
perhaps, it may be convenient that I should 
begin with the smaller sums. My hon. 
Friend strengthened his case, as he was 
entitled to do, after the manner of a skilful 
advocate, by attacking the credit of wit- 
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nesses on the other side, He altogether 
impugned the aecuracy of my former Esti- 
mates; but had he been a Member of this 
House last year, I do not think he would 
have done so. He has quoted from my 
statement of the 10th of February with re- 
gard to a great number of minute charges, 
and the Estimates I submitted in their ori- 
ginal form relating to them; whereas in 
the progress of the discussion those charges 
were greatly reduced and modified, and the 
Estimates were reduced and moditied in pro- 
portion. On this day fortnight I ventured 
to state that the yield of these charges has 
been very nearly what was expected accord- 
ing to the reduced scale, and on those di- 
minished Estimates the finance and balance 
for last year was founded, He says, I es- 
timated the produce of dock warrants at 
£100,000, and they only yielded £12,000; 
but with these were included what are 
termed delivery orders, and their joint pro- 
duce has been not £12,000, but about 
£80,000. Then he said contract notes 
were estimated to yield £100,000, and 
had only brought in a few thousands, 
That is perfectly true; but it is no less 
true that in consequence of objections 
taken—and I must say on the whole justly 
taken by the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire and others, the original plan 
for the tax on contract notes was aban- 
doned. Again, with regard to bonded 
charges, these as originally projected would 
have yielded £120,000; but it was proved 
that this rate was more than they would 
bear, and another plan was, therefore, 
adopted which was never expected to pro- 
duce half that amount, and which has re- 
turned about what was estimated. I do 
not in the least object to the rigour of the 
hon. Member’s examination. Now that 
we are in for it on the question of surplus, 
I trust the House will excuse me if, with- 
out unnecessarily trespassing on their pa- 
tience, 1 endeavour to exhaust the subject, 
My hon. Friend has assailed me on the 
subject of chicory, from the duty on which, 
together with that on coffee, he says I an- 
ticipated a revenue of £90,000, and that 
instead I have only received £25,000. 
[Mr. Morratr: £22,000.] About £22,100 
or £23,000. Well, Sir, here 1 am bound 
to say that he is not very far from the 
mark, But what is the case? The trade 
in chicory happens to be in very few hands. 
We had no means, as he kuows perfectly 
well, of ascertaining what quantity of 
chicory was in the country when we made 
these Estimates. It happened that the 
272 [Third Nights. 
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persons who chiefly import this article were 
in possession of a large free stock when 
this proposal was made, and in conse- 
quence scarcely any duty on chicory has 
been paid for the last twelve months. 
There is the whole explanation of his 
statement, and in point of fact we are 
now starting fresh with the question of 
chicory. From the middle of February 
Jast year to the Ist of February in the 
present year, which I call roughly twelve 
months, the total amount received on ac- 
count of chicory was £2,875. But in 
February and March last the duty paid 
was £9,365, and if the same rate should 
continue now that the duty-paid stock is 
exhausted, a revenue of £56,000 would 
accrue from chicory, which is more than I 
anticipated. But my hon. Friend is much 
too well acquainted with these matters not 
to know that it is impossible to form mi- 
nute estimates on minute questions, and 
we must be content to take items of this 
kind lumped together. It is by the ge- 
neral result and not by the result of every 
minor detail that the financier is to be 
judged. But I was so much struck with 
the defective evidence which we possess 
on this particular subject that, although 
the receipts for two months have been at 
the rate of £56,000 per annum, in pro- 
posing to double the duty on chicory I 
have only taken credit for £15,000, which 
I hope the House will think a moderate 
estimate. Then my hon. Friend went 
through another subject, on which I con- 
fess my surprise that he should have dwelt 
—the Customs’ duty on paper. My hon. 
Friend said that I had only debited myself 
with £15,000 on account of the loss of 
the Customs duty on paper, that the last 
quarter’s receipt was nearly £14,000, and, 
therefore, that the total would be £56,000 
in the year. I cheered my hon. Friend in 
his statement, and I assure him that cheer 
was meant in a friendly sense, as one might 
call aloud, and rather unceremoniously, to 
a man skating whom one saw going on 
very dangerous ice. It is perfectly true 
that in two quarters of last year I received 
£26,000 for Customs duty on paper, 
though in the first two quarters I only 
received £14,000. The two first quarters, 
with a fractional exception, were under the 
old system—the latter under the open sys- 
tem. What I have done appears to me to 
be perfectly just. Having two quarters of 
close trade and two quarters of open trade, 
I have guided myself by the receipts of 
last year, and I have debited myself ac- 
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cordingly. Perhaps my hon. Friend is sti} 
sceptical, but I can inform him that we arg 
receiving duty, and have, since the lst of 
April, received it at a rate which will 
amount to between £40,000 and £50,000 
a year. I hope, therefore, that he will seg 
that I am right, or that my only mistake 
is in debiting myself £15,000, whereas it 
ought to be only £14,000. These are 
small matters, and I only refer to them 
because my hon. Friend is an authority 
upon these subjects, and in order that he 
may see that they have not been over. 
looked. I must say, however, that he 
dealt fairly with the Budget, because he 
attacked the main heads of the revenue, 
at which it is that we must look on these 
occasions, and he presented what I may 
eall an anti-Budget, or a counter-Budget 
to mine. [ had shown a surplus of 
£1,923,000. My hon. Friend boldly 
grappled with that surplus; on tke Cus 
toms he questioned £300,000; on the in. 
land revenue, £300,000; the China in- 
demnity, £750,000, he struck out; of the 
paper duty, £600,600, he said we should 
not get a penny; these items amount 
to £1,950,000, and, therefore, instead 
of our having a surplus, he landed us 
in a deficiency of £27,000. [Mr. 
Morratt made an observation.] I under- 
stand my hon. Friend to say that he did 
not state an actual deficiency, but that 
£1,350,000 was certain to be lost, and 
that £600,000 was doubtful. As this is 
a matter upon which a good deal turns, I 
will refer to each of these four items. [ 
will begin with the Excise revenue upon 
paper. My hon. Friend says that we shall 
not get £600,000—on the contrary, that 
we shall not get a penny from that source; 
that, as the trade is to be opened in Oc- 
tober, it will stagnate in the meantime, 
and no duty will be paid. My hon. Friend 
has not that intimate acquaintance with 
the paper trade and with the laws of Ex- 
cise, especially as to the system of draw- 
backs, which he would have if this subject 
lay within the scope of his own business. 
Is it not rather odd that during the whole 
of last year, although we were debating 
the question of the paper duty with suffi- 
cient intensity for a matter of six months, 
it never occurred to any one to question 
the Estimate upon this ground? The re- 
peal of the duty then proposed was pro- 
spective, in the same manner as it is now, 
the only difference being that it was then 
to be repealed on the 15th of August, and 
is now to continue till the lst of October. 
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The truth is that by means of the draw- 
back which is granted, taken in conjunction 
with the nature of the trade, we shall 
secure nearly, if not quite—for I do not 
mean to say that an estimate of this kind 
ean be minutely accurate—the full pay- 
ment of the duty until the moment of its 
repeal. I will give my hon. Friend this 

f, We are now at tie end of April, 
and, as [ am informed, nearly £200,000 
of the £600,000 has already been received. 
I next go to the China indemnity, and 
from that source my hon. Friend says that, 
instead of £750,000, we shal) get nothing 
at all. As this is a question upon which 
considerable interest is evidently felt, I 
must here remind the House of the few 
words with which I accompanied my ori- 
ginal statement with regard to the in- 
demnity. I said then that it was quite 
impossible to give a charge of this kind 
with minute precision. It is not susceptible 
of being so treated, but I will state to the 
House the principle upon which the charge 
has been framed in the Treasury, and ac- 
cepted by me. This is a year in which 
we have to meet a very heavy expenditure 
for China. I propose to ask the House to 
supply me with a million from the taxes 
of the year to meet the charge under the 
Vote of Credit. Besides that, we have 
charges for China upon the Naval and 
Military Estimates, which I cannot state 
with precision, but which I believe may 
amount to from half a million to a million 
more. All that expenditure you are asked 
to supply from the taxes which you are to 
impose upon the people. That expendi- 
ture has been liberally and largely esti- 
mated, and am I to be told that, when I 
was asking the House to give me from a 
million and a half to two millions out of 
the taxes of the year for China, I ought 
to have kept back how much we were to 
receive from China during the same period, 
under the title of indemnity? On the 
contrary, it was my duty to estimate, and 
to estimate liberally, the sum which we 
were to receive from China as indemnity, 
as well as to estimate liberally the sum 
which we were likely to have to pay in 
respect of that country. And although, 
as | have said, there are estimates both on 
the one side and on the other, which must 
from their very nature be treated with 
some indulgence, I say that the Estimate 
is a sound and true one, and I shall be 
very much disappointed if at the close of 
the year the balance against us is more 





unfavourable than the quarter of a million 


at which, comparing the £750,000 with 
the million for which I ask you, I have 
placed it. My hon. Friend says that the 
merchants must be paid first. I demur to 
that position. That is not the view of the 
Government, and I am not aware of any 
principle upon which it can be established. 
I fully admit that the case of persons whose 
property has been taken for military pur- 
poses is a case by itself; but if it be the 
case that certain persons have suffered by 
the acts of the Chinese Government, and 
that the people of England have had to pay 
£5,000,000, £6,000,000, or £8,000,000, 
in order to replace their property in full, 
and if the people of England are to re- 
cover, perhaps, half-a-crown in the pound 
of their expenses, it does seem to me to 
be a little too much to say that all the 
money due to the merchants is to be paid 
before the people of England are to re- 
ceive a shilling. The view of the Govern- 
ment has been that the payments should 
be pro raté. The sums are separated in 
the treaty. The British Government is 
to have 6,000,000 and the merchants 
2,000,000 taels ; and our view is—and we 
are not aware that anything has been done 
in Ckina to interfere with the adoption of 
that course—that the payments should be 
made pro raté. The state of the case 
will then be this: —The probable gross re- 
ceipt in China before the 31st of March, 
1862, will, after deducting £100,000, 
payable to the prisoners and to the fami- 
lies of those who unhappily lost their lives, 
be about £950,000. The total indemnity 
payable to the merchants will be about 
£650,000, and, therefore, even upon the 
showing of my hon. Friend there would re- 
main for the Government about £300,000, 
—an amount very different from what I 
anticipate, but equally different from bis 
exaggerated statement, according to which 
nothing would remain to the Government. 
The payment to the merchants pro ratéd— 
that is to say, they getting the same propor- 
tion of their 2,000,000 taels as the people 
of England get of their 6,000,000—will 
be about £200.000, leaving for the Govern- 
ment about £750,000. That is the basis of 
the computation which has been made, and 
with respect to the sum of £950,000, if I 
am told by the hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
Member for Horsham (Mr. Seymour Fitz- 
Gerald), that he has looked at tne receipts 
of certain ports, and obtained information 
as to the receipts of 1858, in his most ex- 
traordinary zeal and heat overlooking such 
trifling differences as that new ports are to 
[ Third Night. 
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be added to the old ones, and that 1858 


was a year of war, whereas the payments 
are to be made in time of peace, I can only 
say that to statements of that kind I greatly 
prefer the responsible reports of the French 
and English Ambassadors, who, with the 
aid of their officers on the spot, have made 
such computations that we expect that these 
payments will be completed in four years, 
of which a year and a half’s receipts will 
have come to our eredit in the course of 
the present financial year. I do not deny, 
if we look at the unfavourable side of this 
matter, that it is possible that we may fall 
short of the amount estimated by £100,000 
or £200,000, but it is just as possible that 
we may exceed it by a like sum. All I 
can say in addition is that plans have been 
suggested which have every appearance 
of being feasible, and which, if they 
are feasible, will be extremely beneficial, 
for anticipating these payments through 
an arrangement with the merchants, and 
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thereby shortening the term of the neces-_ 


sary military occuption in China, I have 
only glanced at this part of the subject, 


because these are matters which do not 
admit of precise statement, but I think I | 
| duce was between £300,000 and £400,000, 


have shown my hon. Friend that as far as 
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between them on the subject of every part 
and parcel of these Estimates ; hecause, ag 
I have said, if I have an interest in making 
a surplus, there are others who have an in 
terest in unmaking it—not my hon. Friend; 
that is true—but it is also true that we 
do not meet upon equal terms. In maki 

my surplus | am subject to the check 
of the advice and authority of the most ex: 
perienced servants of the Crown, and never 
was the Crown better served than it is now 
in the offices which are held by the gentle 
men to whom I am referring ; and great, 
indeed, would be the responsibility of that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who, for any 
political object whatever, should venture to 
place his opinion in conflict with theirs, 
Never that I recollect, exeept upon one 
occasion, have I presumed to submit to the 
House an Estimate, small or great, that had 
not their sanction. That was the case ofa 
tax which was perfectly new—namely, the 
imposition of the income tax upon incomes 
between £100 and £150 per annum, 
They estimated the produce of that tax at 
£210,000 per annum. That appeared to 
me to be an overprudent Estimate, I 


placed it at £250,000, and the real pro. 


the Estimate is concerned it is a liberal, a| The difference between those who make 


just, and a reasonable Estimate, and I am 
bound to say that, while on the one hand, I 
think that it is possible that under certain 
circumstances we may fall somewhat short 
of £750,000; it is on the other, at least, as 
likely that we shall fall short of the large 
sum of £1,000,000 which I have ventured 
to ask the House of Commons to provide 
out of the taxes for meeting the military 
expenditure in China. 

My hon. Friend having swept away these 
two items, amounting to £1,350,000, then 
went to the inland revenue and said, “I 
question £300,000” on account, if I under- 
stood him aright, of the probable diminution 
in the receipts of the income tax. I must 
eonfess that I am a little surprised at that 
statement, but ] am not at all sorry that 
my hon. Friend has given me the oppor- 
tunity of referring to the manner in which 
these Estimates are framed. I only wish 
that it had been in my power to place my 
hon. Friend and any other Member of this 
House who had any curiosity upon the sub- 
ject on the outside of a glass beehive, 
inside of which he might have seen the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the 
excellent men who are at the head of the 
revenue departments, and, besides seeing, 
might have heard everything that passed 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





Budgets and those who unmake them is 
that those who unmake them deal with the 
figures as they please and are wholly irre. 
sponsible, whereas the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer who present them to the House, 
though they may be rash, wild, improvi- 
dent, profligate—for that is the word some 
times used—cannot move except either in 
concurrence with the Gentlemen to whom 
I have referred, or else, if they pursues 
different course, by incurring a responsi 
bility which no Finance Minister 1 have 
ever known or heard of would venture to 
assume. Let me, then, suppose my hon 
Friend at the outside of the glass beehive, 
and, perhaps, if I give him information as 
to what takes place in the private room of 
a Minister, it will be better and more ac- 
curate than the agreeable gossip picked up 
by the right hon. Member for Stroud, and 
retailed to the House to-night as an aw 
thentic account of transactions, conver: 
sations, and divisions in the Cabinet on the 
subject. The income tax may be said to 
be in course of varying, but still not very 
irregular, and progressive increase. My 
hon. Friend thinks that last year was such 
a bad year for importers that, in all proba- 
bility, the income tax will not produce it 
the present year, by £300,000, the sum 
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which is anticipated. I am glad to say 
that schedules A and B are progressive. 
So is schedule EB, and schedule C remains 
about stationary; but schedule D does 
not depend entirely or mainly upon im- 
porters. It depends upon the whole mass 
of trades, professions, and commercial 
dealings of every kind, and so far from 
admitting that it is likely to present a 
diminution, 1 submit to the House that 
there is every probability—nay, that, ex- 
cepting in the extremest circumstances, 
there is almost a certainty—that it will 
resent a considerable increase at the end 
of the present financial year. Schedule D 
in 1860 was paid upon the basis of an as- 
sessment beginning in April, 1855, and 
ending in April, 1858. The year 1855-6 
was a year of war; 1856-7 was a year of 
war expenditure ; 1857-8 witnessed a great 
commercial crisis, and it was upon an 
average of those years that Schedule D 
was paid in 1860. In the present year 
we shall have a new assessment. We 
shal! drop the three years I have men- 
tioned, and we shall take in the 1858-9, a | 
most flourishing year; we shall take in | 
1859-60, which was also a flourishing year | 
for trade and manufactures ; and we shall | 
take in 1860-1, which, although it may | 
have been a bad year for importers, has, 
upon the whole, been a year of great busi- 
ness to the country. It was more so, I 
admit, at its commencement than at its 
close, but there can be no doubt, taking 
into view the regular progress of the coun- 
try, that the new assessment will cause a 
considerable increase in the produce of the 
income tax. But I want to show my hon. 
Friend, since he has questioned it, how 
my surplus has been obtained. 1 asked 
the Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue whether he had allowed for the in- 
crease in Schedule D, which was to take 
place from the new assessment? He said 
“No.” “Why not?” I asked, ‘Do you 
not expect an increase?” ‘ Yes, I do,” 
was the reply. Then he told me that it 
had not been allowed for because of the 
probability—the bare probability — that 
there would be war in America and Europe, 
and almost universal convulsion. Such 
is an example of the extreme caution 
with which the Estimates of revenue have 
been framed. So far, however, from an- 
ticipating a diminution, unless this year be 
® year of general convulsion, I have no 
doubt my hon. Friend will see at the end 
of the year a considerable increase in the 
payments under Schedule D. 
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Mr. MOFFATT: I only doubted the 
excess which you expect over last year. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member took £300,000 
from my Estimate in that anti-Budget in 
which he made such havoc with my sur- 
plus. He then proceeded to question the 
Customs, and here he brought under his 
ban £300,000, the extra revenue from corn. 
All I can say is—and I say it from the 
bottom of my heart—that I hope my hon. 
Friend i$ right. I trust we shall lose that 
revenue from corn. I hope, too, we shall 
lose the revenue from hops. I cannot wish 
my hon. Friend the Member for West Sus- 
sex (Mr. Dodson) a good crop, for that he 
would consider the cruelest wrong I could 
inflict upon him; but I may wish him such 
a good crop as may prevent the importa- 
tion of supplies from abroad. The fact is, 
if we lose the extra revenue from corn, it 
will be a certain pledge and proof of a 
much larger revenue from other sources. 
There is not a pound we can lose in that 
shape which will not come back to us 
doubled or trebled in other shapes, and, 
therefore, my hon. Friend, instead of sug- 
gesting a source of danger and deficiency, 
is suggesting to me a topic of hope and 
consolation and the probability of an ex- 
cess of revenue. But the Customs’ revenue 
was also questioned by the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire, who said that the Esti- 
mate is £270,000 more for the coming 
year than the actual yield in the past 
year. It is easy to account for that in- 
crease. The main reason of the difference 
is that the increased duty upon foreign 
spirits, which yielded a considerable sun 
in the year just expired, was in operation 
for only a part of that year, whereas it 
will be in operation during the whole of 
the present year. I do not think, there- 
fore, we can be blamed for taking credit 
for a moderate increase. But the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) 
was even facetious on the subject of the 
remarks I had made, perhaps in an excess 
of anxiety to continue my erude explana- 
tions to the House, about Good Fiiday and 
Easter Sunday. He said that people eat 
on Good Fridays and Sundays as well 
as on other days; but the hon. Gentle- 
man entirely misunderstood my statement, 
which was this—that the last three days 
of the financial year had been days on 
which business was suspended, and that 
the consequence had been, not that there 
was nothing needed for consumption upon 
those days, but that what was brought into 
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the country upon those days could not be 
cleared, and that the revenue arising from 
it fell upon the first days of the present 
year. In the glass beehive we discussed 
this question among others, I said to 
my respected friend the Chairman of Cus- 
toms, ‘‘ Having suffered from the short- 
ness of 1860-1 to the extent of £300,000, 
have you added anything on that account 
to the revenue of the coming year?”’ He 
said he had not, but added that £100,000 
might be added upon that score, and 
£100,000 was accordingly added to the 
Customs’ revenue. Perhaps that may be 
called unreasonable; but I hold in my 
hand a statement of the payments into the 
Exchequer from the lst to the 28th of 
April, 1860, and from the Ist to the 27th of 
April, 1861, and I find that the twenty- 
seven days of the present month have 
yielded more than the twenty-eight days 
of April, 1860, by £114,000. The House 
has heard with great patience my explana- 
tions upon minute points of detail, and I 
do not intend to pursue them further ; 
but, before concluding my remarks upon 
this part of the subject, I must say that 
it is not the business of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to frame his Estimates with 
reference to extraordinary circumstances 
that have not occurred. He is bound to 
frame them according to the circumstances 
in which he stands. It would have been 
wrong if the Estimates of last year had 
been so framed as to meet the pressure of 
a harvest unequalled in its badness for 
half a century. It would have been a de- 
parture from the principles on which Eng- 
lish finance is founded, and upon which 
finance Min‘sters invariably act. The Esti- 
mates which have now been presented to 
the House are based upon the expectation 
of an ordinary season. This is the fifth 
time I have had to present Estimates to 
the House of Commons, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that I never presented 
Estimates with a stronger conviction that 
in anything like ordinary circumstances 
they would be more likely to be followed 
by an excess of revenue. 

Another question still remains—though 
this, perhaps, is not the time for discussing 
it in detail—if there is a surplus how are 
we to dispose of it? The Government say 
that it should be disposed of by repealing 
the paper duty from the lst of October 
next. There are many points which, if 
this subject is debated in Committee, it 
will be necessary to deal with at length. 
Apart from the position into which the 
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whole subject has been brought by the 
operations of last year—apart from the 
political considerations connected with it, 
although these considerations in my opi. 
nion are very important—there are a num 
ber of social and economical questions 
which cannot and will not be overlooked, 
In the first place, it is commonly assumed 
that the paper duty is a rapidly increasing 
duty; but that is not quitethe case. I do 
not think the increase of the paper duty 
up to last year was at all remarkable when 
we consider what a vast expansion of the 
general trade of the country has taken 
place in the last twenty years, and what 
immense sacrifices of revenue have beep 
made by Parliament, as, for instance, in 
the abolition of the newspaper stamp—the 
direct tendency of which must have been 
largely to increase the consumption of 
paper. In the financial year ending Mareb, 
1859, the produce of the paper duty was 
£1,142,000; in 1860, £1,291,000; and 
in 1861, as near as may be, £1,305,000, 
So that, whether from the influence of fo 
reign competition, or that paralysis which 
attends the expectations founded on the 
votes and proceedings of this House I 
know not, the fact is before you, the paper 
duty has lost its spring and elasticity, and 
I doubt whether any efforts can ever re- 
store it. Now, that fact is not altogether 
without its bearing on the previous ques 
tion of surplus. It is complained that 
there is a very scanty surplus; but at the 
same time it is said, ‘‘ Don’t reduce the 
duty on paper, which amounts to £655,000, 
but reduce the duty on tea, which costs 
£800,000,”’ and so with regard to 1862; 
the end of all this prudence and circum. 
spection being, that £195,000 more is to 
be taken from the revenue of the two 
years, and £135,000 from the revenue of 
the present year, than is recommended by 
the Government. Then, as regards the 
consumer, I have been astonished to hear 
the manner in which it has been assumed 
that whatever you give away on tea or 
sugar is certain to reach the consumer, 
and whatever you give away on paper is 
certain not to reach the consumer. How 
does this matter stand? The wholesale 
price of tea is on an average 2s. 8d. per |b. 
You are, if you can be persuaded to do it, 
to make a remission of 3d. per |b., which 
is about 9} per cent of the average value. 
The value of paper is from 3d. to 1s. per 
lb. I believe the average value, from the 
predominance of the coarser sorts, would 
be about 6d. per lb. The duty is 14d. per 
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Ib. Iadmit it to be a capital object of 
anxiety when remitting taxes to remit 
them in such amounts as will afford the 
greatest security of their reaching the con- 
sumer; but when you can relieve an article 
from 25 per cent of the value you are 
much more certain of accomplishing that 
object than if you remit only 9} per cent. 
In fact, that is an understatement of the 
ease, because, as was truly said by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White) it does 
not appear that the original remission on 
ten has ever yet fully reached the con- 
sumer, whereas in the duty on paper, from 
the peculiar operation of the Excise in re- 
strieting it, and the sudden effect of com- 
petition from half a dozen places, the re- 
mission is certain to reach the consumer. 
But there is one topic on which 1 must 
address the House for a few moments in 
connection with the removal of the duty on 
paper, because a very high doctrine of 
philanthropy is preached on the other side 
of the House—great regard for the labour- 
ing classes placed in invidious contrast, 
forsooth, with the papermakers or dealers, 
leare not which it be, who desire to re- 
move the duty of Excise. It is a matter 
that requires a little consideration from 
this House. As respects the general prin- 
ciple of the removal of the paper duty it 
was truly and moderately stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks—I will not quote from the more ora- 
torical parts of his speech—when he said 
the paper duty was different from that on 
advertisements in newspapers. That was 
merely a financial question; but in the in- 
stance of paper the evil of an Excise duty 
was aggravated because to the fiscal a de- 
gree of moral disadvantage was added. 
The right hon. Gentleman supported the 
expression of that sentiment by the vote 
he gave when the duty on tea was not 
ls. 5d. but 2s. 1d. per lb, But to part 
with the duty on tea goes rather deeper 
than may be supposed into the great prin- 
ciples on which this House have been en- 
gaged for the last twenty years in re- 
forming the commercial law of the country. 
Weare told now that the first obligation 
of the Hous» is to reduce those taxes which 
are levied for the purpose of revenue upon 
articles of popular consumption. I ean 
only say, if that be true, it is not the prin- 
ciple upon which former Parliaments or the 
present Parliament have acted with regaid 
to commercial reforms. It was not the 
principle of the proposals made in 1841 by 
the Government of Lord Melbourne; it 
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was not the principle of the proposals made 
and carried by Sir Robert Peel in 1842. 
The reduction of duties on articles of ex- 
tensive popular consumption was not the 
first but the last in order of the objects 
had in view; and because he knew, be- 
cause Parliament that supported him knew, 
that in point of fact the true secret of im- 
proving the condition of the people was 
not the mere reduction of price in. this or 
that article, but -the liberation and exten- 
sion of trade and the inerease{ inthe de- 
mand for articles of consemption which 
necessarily resulted therefrom. . That is 
the principle whieh lay at; the root of all 
those great measures whieh have done so 
much to make this House famous and give 
an honourable immortality to some of our 
ablest statesmen. When the income tax 
was proposed in 1842, in order to carry 
out that scheme, Sir Robert Peel declared 
the principles on which he proceeded. 
They were enunciated in plain and simple 
language. See if you ean find me in them 
the principle of levying duties only for 
fiseal purposes. On the contrary those 
principles were to diminish or abolish pro- 
tection, to do away with prohibition, to 
prevent smuggling, to liberate trade from 
fiscal fetters, and I maintain that the mere 
reduction in price of articles of consump- 
tion, although a preper and beneficial ob- 
ject is far behind in importance the objects 
Sir Robert Peel then had in view. In that 
very year, 1842, there was a sacrifice of 
£1,600,000 of revenue, nearly the whole 
of that consisted in the abolition of differ- 
ential duties. Of that £600,000 repre- 
sented differential duties on raw materials 
—timber and woods. But then it is said 
to be improvident to take away the whole 
tax, because the proceeding is not recu- 
perative. In 1845 a still larger sum was 
given away. And here, again, it is to be 
observed that not on a single article was a 
sacrifice made with a view to the mere 
cheapening of articles of consumption. The 
duty on sugar was reduced, but that was 
a differential duty, not a mere fiscal exac- 
tion. £700,000 were given away on 
cotton—a measure not in the least recu- 
perative. That is the new wisdom, for- 
sooth, dinned into our ears. Now, that 
protection is gone and can no longer be 
openly recommended or defended substi- 
tutes are invented and—poor substitutes 
they are—palmed off upon us, and we are 
told not to abolish the paper duty because 
the proceeding is not recuperative. In 
that very same year two other measures 


[ Third Night. 
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wete taken, equally abominable in the view | by Parliament during the course of the last 
of these modern philosophers—the glass | twenty years. 

duty and the duty on auctions were abolish-! When the Government made the pro. 
ed. I know not how many hundreds of! posal which they have submitted, asking 
duties were abolished in the Customs’ tariff | for a penny in the pound less of income 
which then presented so goodly an array. | tax than was levied last year, and accom, 
In 1846 £1,146,000 was given away, not | panying that demand with a measure for 
in cheapening the articles of consumption | the repeal of the duties on paper, I think 
at the cost of the revenue, but entirely for | there are those in this House who know 
the liberation of trade, the removal of dif- | and feel that we had some right to believe, 
ferential duties, and the taxes on raw ma-| at any rate to hope, that we were offer. 
terials used in manufactures. In fact, | ing to the minority of last year a measure 
the same principles governed every Budget | of conciliation. It does not depend upon 
that has proposed extensive changes in our | us to say what shall be comprehended or 
fiscal system with one exception—that of | what shall be accepted by others as a mea. 
the Budget of the right hon. Gentleman | sure of conciliation. But it does depend 
the Member for Bucks in 1852. He acted, | upon us to frame our plans in such a spirit 
I grant, on a different principle. He|as we conscientiously believed to be en. 
adopted the principle of what he called | titled to that interpretation. Sir, it was 
unrestricted competition, but he did not | not by a champion from this, but from the 
touch the remaining differential duties. | opposite, side that the issue of last year 
The sacred relicts were still respected and | was distinctly raised, and the combat chal 
regarded. What he did was—he proposed | lenged upon this point—namely, whether 
avery large remission of duty on tea; what | the House would consent to remit the 
others with the sanction of Parliament put | paper duty, or would, on the other hand, 
last he put first; and again, with respect forego the tenth penny of the income tax, 
to the Excise, he merely proposed to give | My hon. Friend the Member for Somerset- 
away £2,000,000 of malt duty by taking | shire (Sir William Miles), whom I regret 
off half of the Excise. He deprived the; not to have seen during this debate, then 
Treasury of the benefit of that £2,000,000, | moved this Resolution, which expressed, I 
but left the restraints on trade in full , presume, the language of his party— 


operation. — is “y only exception, I} , Thos, as. it appensn thet the veneel of Ae 
am not complaining of the right hon. Gen- | duties on paper will necessitate an addition of 1d. 
tleman, or of those who are attached to him, | in the pound to the property and income tax, it 
for pursuing that principle in opposition to is the opinion of this House that such repeal is, 
that acted upon by Sir Robert Peel, and under such circumstances, at the present moment 
which guided my noble and right hon. ;'"”*?° aaa 

Friends who sit near me. I cannot object | We understood these words with the sim- 
or complain; only let it be understood who | plicity and the plainness with which they 
are the innovators ; because, when we are are expressed. It was not unnatural, 
told the measure we propose is rash and/|J think, that when my hon. Friend the 
desperate, I maintain it is founded on| Member for Somersetshire had himself 


the principle which has made the name of | framed a Resolution setting forth his opi- 
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the English Parliament, I might also ven- 
ture to say, more than ever famous through 
the world for the wisdom of the great and 
blessed steps it has taken for the purpose 
of setting free the trade and industry of 
the country. I do not claim for myself 
the slightest originality. I do not pretend 
to be the parent or author of this principle. 
1 began as an humble labourer by the side 
of Sir Robert Peel; my desire is to end 
by applying the principles upon which he 
acted. And I say now, that in adhering 
to the rule that the liberation of trade and 
industry from fiscal fetters is the first prin- 


nions and those of his friends, we should 
have believed that those opinions were 
there expressed ; and the opinion there 
' declared is not that the repeal of the paper 
| duties should be indefinitely postponed. It 
does not go to hint or suggest a doubt or 
suspicion as to the expediency of that mea- 
sure, excepting on the single ground of the 
price at which it was to be had—namely, 
the imposition of an addition to the income 
tax. And surely, therefore, there could be 
nothing more natural, nothing more legi- 
timate, than that, when we found ourselves 
in a position to maintain the connection be- 





ciple for us to follow, I am adhering to that | tween these two subjects which, not we, 
which has been the foundation stone of all | but hon. Gentlemen opposite had esta- 
British finance as approved and accepted | blished, we should again propose them to- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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gether to the House, and, removing as far 
as we were concerned the body and ma- 
terial of the dispute, should invite their 
concurrence in a proposal which I repeat we 
did believe, and I think might reasonably 
believe, to be couched in the spirit of con- 
ciliation. Sir, in asking the House to 
yote that which may close the controversy 
of 1860, and not to vote that which is to 
hand it on from year to year, to be taken 
up again, perhaps; in circumstances of 
greater pain, greater doubt, and greater 
danger, 1 think we have done that which 
will be felt—I do not say by those who 
direct the machinery of party, but by those 
who bring a candid mind and an inde- 
pendent view to the consideration of the 
question submitted to this House—to have 
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proposition which we now make, for libe- 
rating this last article of British manufac- 
ture from the fetters of the Excise, they 
will see that in making that proposition we 
are following in the steps of those who 
have on former occasions given wise advice 
to Parliament, and the adoption of whose 
recommendations at various intervals dur- 
ing the course of the long period of twenty 
years has done so much to extend the 
feme and credit of this nation in foreign 
lands, and to establish the Parliament and 
the Crown of this country in the affections 
of the people. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I must repeat 
the surprise which on the first night of 
this debate I ventured to express at the 
impatience which the Government have 
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been our clear duty. I know not whether | evinced at this House discussing the im- 
there is to be one division or many divi- | portant measures they have brought before 
sions on the subject of these financial pro-| us. It is easy for the right hon. Gentle- 
Is. We thought them, when we sub-/man the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
mitted them, to be very simple. But, al-' describe our discussions as aimless and un- 
though we thought them very simple, more | interesting ; but I ask the Government— 
than a fortnight has now elapsed and we’ What other mode was there for this 
have not yet been permitted to take a House to express its opinion on the gene- 
single step. I hope, if hon. Gentlemen ral scope and tendency of the policy of the 
really entertain the feelings which have Ministry, and to obtain that information 
been described, that we shall have some’ and those explanations necessary for us 
mode of ascertaining the sentiment of the before we could go with any profit into 
House. Quite apart from the interest of Committee to consider the propriety of 
any Government or any party, I do not | passing the particular Resolutions then to 
believe that these long-drawn and aimless | be submitted to us? When we reflect, 
debates, with intervals of three or four! Sir, what an elaborate, lengthened, and 
nights between the times when they are re- complicated performance a@ financial state- 
sumed —supported, indeed, by men of great ment, especially in these days, necessarily 
name, but hardly any two of them agree-|is, it is impossible that the Government 
ing in the course of their argument, and ' can suppose that on the first night of such 
none of them willing to submit a distinct! a statement being made the House can 
position to the House—I do not believe, | arrive at a result upon the multifarious 
say, that that method of conducting the! projects which solicit its consideration. 
public business is favourable to that which | The Government must feel that for us to 
we should all desire to maintain—namely, | enter in that manner, without thought or 
the credit of Parliament with the country. ' examination, into Committee of Ways and 
But I am quite sure that if that opinion is Means, and devote our attention to the par- 
challenged we shall see that the spirit in| ticular Resolutions, must lead to the most 
which this proposal has been conceived |‘ desultory and immature discussion, and, 
will find those upon the other side of the ' perhaps, to rash and precipitate conclusions 
House as well as upon this who are ready: which both the House and Government 
to acknowledge it, and who will take a! may afterwards have cause to regret. As 
wise and comprehensive view of the im- a general principle, therefore, I say it is 
portant considerations that are involved in ' expedient that when a Budget has been 
our decision over and above those commer- introduced to our notice, before we go into 
tial and financial grounds, which of them-| Committee of Ways and Means, there 
selves, in my mind, give it a sufficient and | should be a discussion on its general scope 
conclusive sanction. And, further, I am! and tendency. But, Sir, I think there are 
tonvineed that when this House examines! particular reasons with reference to this 
in full—and examine in full I trust it will question, and with reference also to the 
if it examines at all—the whole of the! present Government, which render such a 
Motives and arguments that bear on the | course in the highest degree necessary ; 
[ Third Night. 
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because I say that upon this subject last 
Session the House of Commons was kept 
in the dark. The House of Communs last 
year was summoned at an earlier date than 
its usual period for assembling. Very ex- 
tensive financial propositions were then 
brought before it. Those propositions were 
pressed upon our attention by cogent cir- 
cumstances connected with treaties with 
foreign Powers. And when the House 
expressed, on more than one important 
subject, the necessity of more information 
than the Government were prepared to 
give, on both occasions the House was not, 
in my opinion, treated with the candour 
which it should at all times receive at the 
hands of a Minister of the Crown. I do 
not want now to make a grave charge, 
but rather to illustrate the view I wish to 
press upon the House. I would refer to 
that China Vote, the subject of so much 
discussion in this debate. When last year 
the right hon. Gentleman brought forward 
his proposals under such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of pressure the attention of the 
House was naturally called to the Vote he 
then proposed, amounting, I believe to 
£500,000 for carrying on the war with 
China. A great many Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House expressed their appre- 
hension that that was not an adequate pro- 
vision for such a purpose. There was con- 
siderable incredulity felt upon both sides, 
but what was the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman? He scoffed at that incredu- 
lity and those apprehensions, and he said 
that the expense of the Chinese war was 
not to be measured by that single Vote, 
but by the proportionate increase that 
would be found in the Naval and Military 
Estimates of the*country, and on that re- 
presentation the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman were passed. Well, what 
happened? A few months afterwards the 
same Minister came down to this House 
and proposed a Vote of almost as many 
millions as at the beginning of the year he 
had proposed hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to carry on that war. At this 
moment no one has ever shown, and no 
one can suppose, that the right hon. 
Gentlemen in February was not as fully 
aware of the probable occasion and ne- 
cessity for that Vote as in May. There- 
fore it proves that the House should 
not be hurried into coming to a decision 
upon financial subjects. Take another 
instance. When the [louse met last year, 
and the financial propositions were put 
before us, there was a great cxpectation 
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in the country that a proposal would be 
made by the Government to provide for the 
erection of considerable fortifications for the 
defence of these realms; and there were 
inquiries made from both sides of the House 
as to whether any such proposal was contem. 
plated by the Government. The right hon, 
Gentleman scoffed at all inquiries. He 
rose and said that no proposal of the kind 
had been before the Cabinet, and he would 
not listen to such a suggestion. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER made ap 
observation.] I beg the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s pardon, I heard him, I fully believe, 
make that observation. The consequence 
was that the whole of the financial propo. 
sitions were passed; yet, a few months 
afterwards, the Ministry brought forward 4 
most extensive scheme for erecting these 
fortifications to the amount of some mil- 
lions, and then it turned out that these 
fortifications had been resolved upon by 
the Government in consequence of a Re 
port made by the Royal Commissioners, 
which was dated, I believe, before the 
meeting of Parliament, and certainly was 
in the possession of the Government when 
the Budget was brought forward. There: 
fore, I say under these circumstances it 
becomes the House very cautiously to pro- 
ceed when they are dealing with financial 
measures in the present day, and especially 
when those financial measures are brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What has been the consequence of the 
haste and precipitation of the House in 
passing the Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman last year? The consequence has 
been that there is a great deficiency. | 
ask the House to consider how that de: 
ficiency has been supplied. It has been 
supplied by aggravating the liabilities and 
diminishing the resources of the country— 
by reducing the balances in the Exchequer 
and by increasing the debt. To this mo 
ment, although I have listened with the 
utmost attention to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, 1 can make out 
no answer to the statement of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), as to the mode by whieh 
the deficiency of last year has been sup- 
plied. Is there a Gentleman in the House 
who has a clear conception of it? There 
was a sum of £1,440,000 taken from the 
balances in the Exchequer and an increase 
of the debt by the issue of Exchequer 
bunds, which last ultimately arrived at 
the amount of £440,000 ; but there is an 
item of £620,000 more of a very peculiar 
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and suspicious character, which in the 

ures in the official papers recently laid 
upon the table appears as repayments of 
advances, and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stamford naturally wished for some 
explanation. He could not understand 
exactly how repayments of advances paid 
jnto the Exchequer to be re-issued could 
become revenue raised within the year for 
the service of the year. But what has 
been the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? He says the repayments for ad- 
yances being due to the Consolidated 
Fond, he did not take them for the service 
of the year, but, being due to the Conso- 
jidated Fund, they became part of the ba- 
lances of the Exchequer, and then he took 
them from the balances in the Exchequer. 
If they were due to the Consolidated Fund, 
and paid into the Exchequer, they should 
be reissued in answer to fresh demands, 
and it is quite clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman has availed himself of the re- 
payment of monies not raised in the year 
for the service of the year in order to 
contribute to the supply of his deficiency, 
and, therefore, according to his own state- 
ment, he has been taking out from the 
balances not £1,440,000, but more than 
£2,000,000, and part of this sum re- 
payments which ought again to be lent for 
the public service. I do not wish now to 
dwell much upon this topic as I have to call 
attention to more important points, but it is 
a curious thing, remembering 1852, when 
one of the predecessors of the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, as part of a scheme 
of administrative reform, to take repay- 
ments of £400,000 as balances in the 
Exchequer, the right hon. Gentleman then 
rose and made that the chief ground for a 
celebrated attack, and in the name of out- 
raged finance called upon Parliament to 
terminate the existence of a Government 
who would be guilty of such acts, the only 
difference between the Government of 1852 
and that of 1861 being that we ventured 
to propose to do it with the consent of 
Parliament, and the right hon. Gentleman 
has done it without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, 

I only touch for one moment upon the 
next question—the Chinese indemnity. I 
take it for granted that in some way or 
other the right hon. Gentleman will ub- 
tain that sum of money from China, pro- 
bably at the expense of our merchants, 
for that seems to be not only acknow- 
ledged but vindicated. All I would say 
WW passing upon this topic, which is, no 
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doubt, susceptible of much controversy 
for which at this moment we have not 
time, is this, I do not clearly understand 
upon what principle of finance this finan- 
cial purist proposes to take this year and 
a half of indemnity, pledged to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, to oceupy the place of the 
balances which had already been abstracted 
—upon what principle of finance he ap- 
plies this year and a half of the indemnity 
to the service of the year. It is not money 
raised within the year for the service of the 
year, which the right hon. Gentleman has 
told us is the only legitimate source of 
revenue. However, that is not a point 
upon which it is necessary for me to dwell 
at present. 

I come to the question of a surplus. 
The right hon. Gentleman is surprised 
that anybody should doubt that he is in 
possession of a surplus. I admit the in- 
dignation of the right hon. Gentleman 
has some foundation. I cannot believe 
that any person occupying the position 
which he does could, under any con: 
ceivable circumstances, offer to the House 
Estimates of the great branches of our 
revenue not perfectly sound, well matured, 
and founded upon the deepest investiga- 
tion and deliberation. I entirely agree 
in the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
of the high character of those individuals 
to whom the right hon. Gentleman and all 
who have at any time occupied the post he 
now fills must feel indebted for invaluable 
services—I mean the heads of the revenue 
branches and the heads of departments of 
the Treasury connected with finance, which 
have been at all times represented by men 
of adequate ability, and which are repre- 
sented at the present day in a manner never 
before excelled, or perhaps equalled, in 
knowledge of their duties and faithful and 
sagacious discharge of those duties. But 
I may be allowed to say I cannot but 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night, and the President of the Board 
of Trade, on a former evening, have 
thought fit to draw the names and au- 
thority of those distinguished authorities 
into our discussions in the House of 
Commons. Whatever may be their abi- 
lities, whatever their character, however 
great may be the debt which the country 
owes to them, it is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and Her Majesty’s Ministers who 
are responsible for all these Estimates ; 
and although | freely and entirely acquit 
the right hon. Gentleman of having any 
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| intention of diminishing that responsibility, 
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as I am sure he is the last man to seek to | 
do so, yet every one must feel that the in- | 
evitable tendency of bringing the names | 
and authority of those gentlemen into 
this House is to diminish that responsi- 
bility, to make Parliament look to the | 
permanent heads of departments, and | 
also has the tendency of diminishing | 
the freedom and manly independence | 
with which those distinguished men soo 
perform their important duties. ‘* But,” 
says the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘I am 
met in a most unusual and improper man- 
ner by the Opposition. Last year they 
prophesied an immense deficiency, and now 
this profligate Opposition ’’—profligate is, 
I believe, the favourite epithet of the day 
—‘they deny a surplus.’”” Whereupon 
the right hon, Gentleman, with all that | 
power of ratiocination of which he is mas- 
ter, proceeds to demolish the Opposition 
which had prophesied a deficiency and de- 
nies a surplus. How does hedo it? First, | 
he said, my hon. Friend, the Member for | 
Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring), who, in a 
manner which has commanded public at- 
tention, and which has so deservedly ob- 
tained public confidence, introduced the | 
subject to the House, ‘“‘he and the hon, 
Member for Stamford” (Sir Stafford North. | 
cote), said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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the Members for Huntingdon and Stam, 
ford, and even with the hon, Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), in Supposing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
scarcely annonnce a surplus which it would 
be our interest to look upon as fallacious, 
That surplus is, no doubt, founded upon 
calculation of the great branches of ou 
revenue, and if there be any documents 
placed before this House which are more 
than others entitled to credit, they are, in 
my opinion, the Estimates of the great 
branches of revenue, because they haye 
brought to bear upon them not only that ex, 
tensive information, that sagacity, and that 
peculiar experience to which the right hon, 
Gentleman has to-night so justly, as though 
it appears to me so improperly, referred, 
but they sre subjected to the judgment of 
the Cabinet, which in the present instance, 
as in the case of all Cabinets, consists, | 
suppose, of statesmen of high reputation, 
capable of dealing with such questions as 
the political contingencies of the year, If, 
therefore, I doubted these Estimates, if] 
thought they were drawn up in an inade 
quate manner and in a spirit which did 
not appreciate the events which were 
likely to oceur within the year for which 
they were framed, I should, instead of 


discussing their merits on the Motion 





“‘are the two most important members of | for going into Committee of Ways and 
the Opposition who have as yet taken part | Means, feel that they furnished a basis on 
in the debate; they are great financial au- | which a vote of want of confidence in the 
thorities, and they do not deny a surplus,” Government might fairly be grounded. | 
That is the way in which the right hon. | am not, however, prepared to make such 
Gentleman proceeded to fix upon those | a proposition, or indeed to question in any 
who sit upon these benches the crime of | degree the accuracy of those great Esti- 
denying the existence of a surplus, But/ mates, I may, however, observe, with re 
then he said, pointing to his own Friend, | spect to the minor point of the Chinese in- 








the Member for Honiton (Mr. Moffatt), | 
‘‘ There is the culprit,”” and he went on 
to destroy the details of the statement 
which that hon. Member made; that! 
being the mode in which he thought | 
proper to demolish the charges brought 
against his financial scheme by a Tory 
Opposition, Having proved that we ac- 
knowledged that there was a surplus, 
he then proceeded to show how com- 
pletely a Tory Opposition had failed in 
their prophecies with respect to a deficiency, 
and for that purpose he read an extract 
from a speech of—Lord Monteagle! See- 
ing the ridieulous point to which he had 
brought his argument, he followed it up by 
uoting a passage from a speech of the 
arl of Derby, which has been literally 
and accurately fulfilled. Now, for my own 
part, 1 quite agree with my hon. Friends, 
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demnity, that although a portion of that 
amount may not to my mind appear alto 
gether legitimate, yet I cannot doubt that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, by 
some means or other, obtain that sum, 
and that we shall, therefore, have to deal 
with a surplus. I take that surplus, then, 
at the amount at which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated it, and shall at once 
address myself to the mode in which | 
think it is expedient it should be distributed, 
Now, with respect to the character of that 
surplus, | must say that the way in which 
it is arrived at seems to me to be somewhat 
peculiar. It appears to me, in the first 
place, to be based on a false assumption. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
himself in this position—there are several 
taxes which have expired or are about 
to expire. Of these a great number are 
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avowedly war taxes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would, therefore, find that he had 
an immense deficit to make good. He 
has to maintain the public credit of the 
country; he has to take care that provision 
js made for duly sustaining her armaments, 
as well as for upholding the efficiency of 
the civil service, and for carrying out these 
objects he is aware that, whatever may be 
his deficiency, he can appeal with confi- 
dence to the House of Commons. But 
bas he, let me ask, under those circum- 
stances, @ right to appeal to this House 
for anything more? He has a right to 
ask, and he may with confidence, however 
great the number of expired or expiring 
taxes may be, ask us to renew them to 
such an extent as is expedient for the 
great purposes of State to which I have 
referred. But the right hon. Gentleman 
goes beyond these limits, He assumes he 
has a right to ask, and that he may con- 
fidently calculate, that this great mass 
of taxation, consisting, as I have said, 
mainly of war taxes, will be renewed, not 
merely for the maintenance of the credit 
of the country, and with a view to up- 
holding the efficiency of her services, but 
in order to make a financial experiment. 
Now, I leave to hon. Members to say whe- 
ther I have not fairly stated the case. I 
do not wish to misrepresent the position in 
which the right hon, Gentleman is placed. 
Well, and what is the scheme which, under 
those circumstances, he proposes? Why, 
the repeal of the Excise duty on paper. 
That being so I have been very curious to 
ascertain what has been the history of this 
tax in connection with the proceedings of 
the House of Commons. So far as the 
Government is concerned, their connection 
with this question is of very recent date. 
Last year the right hon, Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his finan- 
cial statement, which was made, as I have 
already shown the House, with too much 
precipitation gave expression to this as- 
tounding—I will say, even enormous de- 
claration. He said that a general under- 
standing prevailed throughout the country 
that there would in 1860 be a considerable 
diminution of indirect taxation, and he, 
therefore, proposed, among other things, 
the repeal of the duty on paper. Now, 
that there was throughout the country a 
very general impression that there would 
in 1860 be a considerable diminution of 
direct taxation, I believe, no one on either 
side of the House will deny, and the Chan- 
sellor of the Exchequer would, I think, be 
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the last person to challenge in debate the 
justice of this statement, inasmuch as the 
expectation was founded on his own legis- 
lation, to which this House adhered under 
other Governments with his entire assent 
and complete sympathy. But if the right 
hon. Gentleman could do or say anything 
which could astonish me—which he ecan- 
not—I must admit that that which would 
be most likely to produce that effect was 
the ingenious invention of his soaring im- 
agination, by means of which he sought to 
impress us with the idea that the pivot on 
which the whole financial campaign of last 
year was to turn was a general impression 
in the mind of the British public, that 
there would in 1860 be a great diminu- 
tion of indirect taxation. Proceeding on 
that assumption, he recommended to us 
the repeal of the paper duty. He did 
not, however, rest there, but laid down the 
doctrine that the House was pledged to 
a remission of the tax. I will now point 
out to the House the astounding pedigree 
of this celebrated public question ; and, in 
doing so, I shall have occasion to allude 
especially to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, who, in 
his speech a few evenings ago, made a 
statement with respect to myself which I 
cannot help thinking—although it was re- 
peated by his colleague the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to-night — was singularly 
infelicitous and indiscreet. I cannot, in 
passing, help remarking that this myste- 
rious pledge in reference to the repeal of 
the paper duty seems somehow or another 
to enter into our debates, as if there were 
an undertaking on the part of the princi- 
pal Members of the Opposition to carry out 
that object, and it appears to me, I must 
confess, a somewhat new dogma in Par- 
liamentary practice that the opinions ex- 
pressed upon a particular proposition by 
the leaders of Opposition should turn out 
to be an irresistible reason why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should carry that propo- 
sition into effect. Now, what took place 
upon this question, in alluding to which 
the right hon, Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade read the other ater | 
a garbled extract from a speech which 

some time ago made? The right hon, 
Gentleman told us that he brought forward 
a measure inviting the House to repeal 
the paper duty, and that I spoke in favour 
of the Motion. He did nothing of the kind, 
He was, on the occasion to which I am re- 
ferring, connected with a powerful interest, 
known in common parlance as the Associa- 
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tion for the Repeal of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge. In 1850 he brought forward a 
Motion for the repeal of those taxes, and 
they were described by the right hon. 
Gentleman in four Resvlutions ; but as 
every Resolution was obliged to be put 
separately, and as the first, in favour of 
the repeal of the paper duty, was not car- 
ried, the other Resolutions were with- 
drawn, though they more directly concerned 
the avowed object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—namely, to free the public press 
from the shackles by which its legitimate 
progress was impeded. I entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in that re- 
spect, and have taken every step in my 
power to carry that object. I thought, 
then, that the press of this country was 
most unwisely and impoliticly shackled. 
I knew that in the then condition of the 
law the cheap press in this country sent 
forth an unlimited supply of all those opi- 
nions most detrimental to a State, and I be- 
lieved that an unshackled press would in- 
struct the public mind; and instead of 
objectionable elements be filled with sound 
information, and guided by intelligence and 
moderate views. The result has shown 
that I have not been disappointed in these 
expectations. The right hon. Gentleman 
failed in carrying in his measure in 1850; 
but every measure, the direct object of 
which was to free the press and to destroy 
those shackles that prevented its beneficial 
development, has been passed. What was 
at that time the second Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman? It was to put an 
end to the stamp on newspapers. That 
has been passed, and I voted for it. The 
third Resolution for putting an end to 
the advertisement duty was, likewise, pass- 
ed. I do not recvllect the fourth Reso- 
lution. Probably it was not of such great 
importance as the others; but I know 
that it has also been passed, and what 
is the consequence? The object of the 
measure of 1850 to free the press and 
take off the taxes on knowledge has been 
attained. We have penny newspapers. 
The great object of those Motions was to 
have penny newspapers. You have them 
now swarming over the country, and when 
a@ new newspaper is set up it takes that 
form. And has the existence of these 
newspapers disappointed the expectations 
of those who were opposed to the shackles 
of the press? Where can be found better 
writing, more fresh and authentic intelli- 
gence, or a more manly and patriotic tone 
—though, of course, each newspaper sup- 
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ports its own party? Have these pen 

newspapers realized or not the expecta. 
tion of my right hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer Lytton) 
that their tendency would be Conseryg. 
tive? There never were more penny news. 
papers, and never were Conservative opi- 
nions more popular! The right hon. Gen 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has quoted to-night another expression of 
mine delivered on one of those Motions 
which I supported in 1853. But what was 
the Motion? In 1853 the same subject 
was brought before the House. I then 
voted for taking off the newspaper adver. 
tisement duty, and I stated—having in the 
interval been in a responsible position— 
that it was the intention of the Earl of 
Derby’s Government of 1852 to repeal the 
duty upon advertisements and the stamp 
duty upon newspapers. The measure was 
actually prepared, and in 1853, on the 
paper duty discussion, I said that we had 
had to consider the course we should pur. 
sue with respect to the three taxes then 
brought under discussion. I said, ‘I had 
on that occasion to consult my colleagues, 
and the Earl of Derby in particular; and 
it certainly was the opinion of the late 
Government, objectionable as they thought 
the Excise on paper, that on the whole it 
could be considered only as an Excise duty, 
and that they could not pretend to allow 
any other consideration to influence their 
opinion.” I further stated, that with the 
repeal of the duty on advertisements and 
of the stamp on newspapers we conceived 
that the great object which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade sought to accomplish would be ef- 
fected, as it is practically proved to be 80 
by the great change in respect to news 
papers ; and that we then looked on the 
question of the Excise on paper merely 
as a fiscal question. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made, I think, in his reference to what 
I said in 1850, an observation almost as 
unfortunate as the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, for 
he stated that we were then prepared to 
take off the tax on paper while the tea 
duty was 2s. 2d. per |b. Where is the ana- 
logy between the tea duty then and the tea 
duty at present? There were then no wat 
duties on tea, and the Government conse- 
quently had entered into no engagement 
with respect to war duties. And I want 
to know with our two-thirds of a mil- 
lion surplus, what possible effect could we 
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have produced on the tea duty, then at 
9s. 2d. per lb. The tea duty at that rate 
had been a stumbling block to every fi- 
nancier, and no Government had ventured 
on grappling with it, but when we had the 
opportunity the first thing we did was to 
grapple with the tea duty, and we proposed 
4 measure which, after some gradual de- 
clines would have left the tea duty at ls. 

r lb. We believed that that measure 
would not only have contributed immensely 
to the comfort of the great body of the 
community, but would have given a great 
stimulus to our Eastern trade. Though 
the Parliament to which that policy was re- 
commended did not choose to support the 
Ministers who proposed it, still it is a fact 
that the party which voted against us made 
it one of the conditions for supporting our 
successors that our policy respecting the 
tea duty should be adopted. The right 
hon. Gentleman then pretends to found his 
policy of repealing the paper duty on what 
he calls a pledge of the House contained 
in the Resolution of 1858. I have shown 
the House that the assumption of the right 
hon, Gentleman, that in 1860 there was a 
general expectation of great diminution of 
indirect taxation, had no foundation; and I 
have shown that what was said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, and repeated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to-night, that I was 
bound to a repeal of the paper duty, is 
unfounded, and must “ vanish into thin 
air.” What I was bound to support 
was the repeal of the “ taxes on know- 
ledge” that the newspaper press might 
be free; that has been accomplished, and 
further, the amount of the paper duty was 
then only £730,000, and now it is 
£1,300,000. Now as to the pledge given 
in 1858. Iwill show the House that no 
pledge at all was given, and that the Re- 
solution of the President of the Board of 
Trade was not carried, the House only ex- 
pressing an opinion that the paper duty was 
one which, under favourable circumstan- 
ces, ought to be remitted. Let me remind 
the House under what circumstances the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade was 
brought forward. It was made two days 
after the financial statement. The right 
hon. Gentleman has taunted me to-night 
with my conduct on that occasion. On 
that occasion I found a very large defi- 
ciency at the end of the financial year— 
somewhere about £3,500,000. It was a 
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sioned by our expenditure exceeding our 
revenue, but by unwise and improvident 
engagements, into which the country had 
entered by establishing an artificial sinking 
fund, which the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
ported me in opposing, and £2,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bonds, which represented a war 
expenditure during the Russian campaign. 
Now, observe, the revenue of the country 
was equal to the expenditure. But what 
was the state of the country in 1857 and 
1858? There was a monetary crisis, panic, 
commercial embarrassment; the minimum 
rate of discount stood at 10 per cent when 
Parliament met—at 8 per cent when the 
Budget was brought in. Was that a time 
to lay on new taxes in order to maintain 
an artificial sinking fund? Why, there 
could be no question as to the right con- 
duct to pursue; but, whether it was right 
or whether it was wrong, it was unani- 
mously adopted by the House; and men of 
high financial authority—the right hon. 
Gentleman himself and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring)— 
spoke in praise of that policy and sup- 
ported it. But we did something more 
on that occasion than provide for the de- 
ficit artificially created. We laid down 
the principles that, in our opinion, ought to 
guide the House in the remission of taz- 
ation. What were those principles? First, 
that the engagement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the dimi- 
nution and the ultimate remission of the 
income tax should be carried out in its 
spirit. Next, that if an opportunity oc- 
curred we ought to fulfil the engagement 
of the Government with the people to ter- 
minate the war duties on tea and sugar, 
which they bad been called on to pay in 
order to carry on the Crimean war. The 
House entirely approved this principle, and 
I will show how completely it sanctioned 
and adopted our financial policy by what 
occurred only two days after, when this 
celebrated Resolution on the paper duty 
was proposed. Two members of the pre- 
sent Government were then sitting on these 
benches—the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment—one a great authority on finance, 
the other a distinguished statesman. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) spoke in 
support of a remission of the paper duty 
when circumstances should be favourable, 
but he said the first thing the House had 
to consider was the duty on tea and sugar. 
What said the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Seeretary for the Home Department? He 
was chary of his approbation of a repeal of 
the paper duty under any circumstances, 
but one thing was quite clear to him that 
it could not be thought of till the income 
tax was disposed of. This shows exactly 
what was the policy the House of Com- 
mons at that time adopted, in a very full 
House of 500 or 600 Members, while the 
Resolution with regard to the paper duty 
was carried in so thin a House that it was 
impossible for the Government to divide 
against it. Who can doubt, then, what 
is the engagement of the House of Com- 
mons if its decision on a question of finance 
has any consequence or power? That was 
the recognized policy of the Government, 
and I believe it is still the popular wish 
of the country. 

Now, with regard to the income tax, 
there are two points that deserve special 
consideration; one is the effect of a remis- 
sion in a financial, the other in a political, 
view. In 1857, the House will recollect, 


there was a great agitation in the financial 
mind of the country with respect to a re- 
mission of the 9d, war income tax, It 
was well understood that the Government, 
availing itself of the technical language of 
the Act of Parliament, intended to levy 
the additional 9d. war tax—representing 


a sum of more than £9,000,000—on 
the country for the year after the war 
terminated. I gave notice of a Motion chal- 
lenging that policy; the opinion of the 
House was so strong and the feeling in the 
country so irresistible that the Government 
gave up the 9d.; it gave up the resource 
it by law possessed of raising £9,000,000 
of money, and an Act was passed repeal- 
ing the existing law. What was the effect 
of that? In the latter end of 1857 and 
the commencement of 1858 we had the 
commercial and monetary crisis to which I 
have referred. There was great embarrass- 
ment in the country ; yet during it all the 
revenue of the country sustained itself. And 
why ? Because the consumption of the coun- 
try was stimulated by this immense remis- 
sion of direct taxation. And if the right 
hon. Gentleman will enter that beehive he 
has so picturesquely deseribed to us, he will 
find the working bees all agreeing that 
such was the effect of the remission. But 
now as to the remission from the political 
point of view. There is nothing influences 
the opinion of foreign States with regard 
to this country more than the consciousness 
that such is its wealth that our Sovereign 
can, by appealing to one single tax, raise 
Mr. Disraeli 
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annually an amount that other Gover, 
ments can only occasionally acquire 
costly loans, raised at a rate of interest that 
leaves those countries in @ proportionately 
exhausted condition. If the income tay 
were what the right hon. Gentleman jy 
such glowing terms, and with such frequent 
eloquence, has contended it ought to ton 
a weapon adapted only to the purposes of 
war, nothing can have such influence, 
looking at it politically and morally, as the 
knowledge that this country ean raise twen 
millions as a special annual revenue, while 
potentates who might threaten the peage 
of Europe can only raise such a sum by 
loans at such a rate of interest as must 
impoverish the coffers of the State and ex. 
haust the industry of the country. Such 
an engnie as the income tax is to a Minister 
of this country more powerful than any ar. 
mament that can be devised ; more power 
ful than fleets and armies. It is, there 
fore, worse than madness in time of peace 
to throw the whole weight of our financial 
system upon it. It was for this reasop, 
and from a general sense of the inquisi- 
torial, unjust and unequal character of the 
tax, that made us in 1858 declare that it 
was our policy to carry out the engage 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman for its 
final abolition, The House accepted that 
policy unanimously, and the right hon, 
Gentleman supported it. And when the 
income tax fell to 5d. I, for one, did not 
even then consider the occasion favourable 
for a repeal of the duty on paper. 

I would now touch on the position in 
which we are placed with regard to the war 
duties on tea and sugar, the other cardinal 
points of our financial policy in 1858. And 
it was with the deepest regret I listened 
the right hon. Gentleman to-night wheo 
he spoke on the subject of remitting duties 
on articles that enter largely into tie con 
sumption of the people, I think I never 
heard a case more sophistically argued, or 
more fallaciously placed before the House. 
The right hon, Gentleman spoke as if it 
was maintained in some quarters as an 
abstract principle that the duties on those 
articles ought to be abolished. Now, if 
such a principle were adopted, I do not 
see how it would be possible to raise the 
required annual revenue in this country. 
The question is not whether we shall re 
duce or remit duties on articles of general 
consumption, hut whether Government 
Parliament have entered into an engage 
ment with the consumers of those articles 
to remit the special taxes that were im- 
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on an emergency, and which aggra- 

yate the cost of those articles, It is 
sound policy never to enter into any en- 
ment with the great body of the 
ple as to duties on articles of gene- 
ral consumption that, if unfulfilled, may 
make them feel that they smart under 
gn act of injustice. I want to know, 
if we leave war taxes—and war taxes of 
recent imposition—pressing on the people 
jn time of peace, with what prospects of 
guecess We can appeal to them, should 
war again occur, to come forward and bear 
their share of the public burdens? That 
jaa consideration of high public policy, and 
not an abstract principle about raising a 
revenue by duties on articles of general 
consumption. You may defend generally 
duties on tea and sugar, but you can- 
not defend on these abstract principles 
the violation of public faith, or the dis- 
appointment and distrust you will create 
in the country. I must do the right hon. 
Gentleman the justice to say that on other 
gecasions, when he has himself so strongly 
and so passionately advocated the remis- 
sion of these war duties—when he has de- 
seribed the increased happiness their re- 
mission would confer on millions of homes 
—he was influenced by sincere and proper 
feelings. To-night, however, he has taken 
refuge in sophistical evasions. He has, 
intimated to us that there is a mode 
by which the war duties on tea and 
sugar may be remitted. ‘‘ You may re- 
trench,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
“your expenditure.”’ This country, as we 
were told by an hon. Member, a supporter 
of the Government, the other night, is 
suffering from profligate expenditure, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman did not him- 
self use the phrase he cheered the epithet, 
and afterwards, in his reply, enlarged and 
expatiated on the sentiment, Now on this 
subject I think the House has a right to 
ask for a frank declaration from the right 
hon. Gentleman. We heard a great deal 
last year about ‘‘a gigantic innovation,” 
but to my mind there is no innovation so 
gigantic as a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nouncing as profligate the expenditure 
for which he is supplying at the same time 
the Ways and Means. I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer owes to the House 
on this subject an explanation which he 
has avoided giving to-night. If he believes 
the expenditure to be impolitic, to use the 
wildest term, on what principle can he vin- 
dicate his sitting on that bench? I have ask- 
ed men of all parties, simple and plain, as 
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well as refined intelligence, for an explana- 
tion, but they have all been perplexed by 
a mystery of conduct that is unparalleled 
in the history of this country. But the 
right hon, Gentleman does more. He 
insinuates that the Government, as well as 
himself, are recommending and pursuing 
an expenditure that is contrary to their 
conviction of public necessity. It is some 
one or other, some unknown but irresistible 
force, that urges them on. Sometimes it 
appears to be the country, sometimes the 
House, but never the Ministry. Now, is 
it the fact that the country is ungovernable 
and irrational on this point? The right 
hov. Gentleman the Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer has given this explanation more 
than once. He wrote some time ago to a 
poor clergyman who complained to him of 
the income tax, and said ‘‘ It is your own 
fault. You go about agitating the country, 
and you must pay for it.’’ Now, is that true? 
Are there any public meetings in favour of 
expenditure? I believe there is in the 
country a calm confidence and conviction 
that any Government which calls upon the 
country for sacrifices onght to be supported. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman may 
refer to the Volunteer movement as an 
evidence of the national irrationality. I 
should, however, draw from that noble 
ebullition of patriotism an indication of 
very different character. 1 should reeog- 
nize in that movement a desire on their 
part to assist the Government in placing 
the country in the commanding position it 
ought to occupy with as little cost and 
pressure upon the industrious part of the 
community as possible, It is neither just 
nor true, therefore, to say that it is an 
irrational country that has forced on this 
expenditure. Well, is it the House ? Let 
us look to the facts. At the end of the 
year 1859 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), who 
has addressed us to-night with such sus- 
tained and varied ability on the whole of 
this financial question, brought before the 
House a proposition for an address to the 
Crown, that considerable sums should be 
laid out in providing for the necessary 
defence of the country, The Govern- 
ment disapproved that proposition, and on 
a division defeated the right hon. Gentle- 
man, aud what I suppose I may call the 
House, by a large majority. Next year 
the Government, after more extended ob- 
servation, arrived at the conclusion that 
the right hon. Gentleman was right, and 
they brought forward a proposal for forti- 
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fications on a large scale. That proposal 
was opposed by some independent Mem- 
bers but the Government then carried the 
scheme that they had rejected the year be- 
fore by a majority. Well, then, it is not the 
country or the House that forces on this 
rofligate expenditure. Who is it, then ? 
tt is not difficult to point out the author of 
the expenditure, and I believe that in act- 
ing as he has done he has been governed 
by a high sense of duty, and that he does 
not shrink from the responsibility of the 
course he has pursued. No doubt it is the 
Prime Minister of England. In repeated 
speeches in this House, and in addresses to 
his countrymen out of doors, he has never 
concealed his opinion that the present 
position of public affairs was such that it 
was his duty as the Chief Minister of the 
Crown, and Chief Adviser of Her Majesty, 
to call on the country to make those exer- 
tions and endure those sacrifices. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, indulging in one of those un- 
wise taunts which he sometimes conveys, 
talked about the idle gossip in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hors- 
man) on the subject of Cabinet divi- 
sions. Lord! Sir, we need not maunder in 
ante-chambers to discover differences in 
the Cabinet, when we have a patriotic 
Prime Minister appealing to the spirit of 
the country, telling it that it must he pre- 
pared to defend itself against aggressive 
ambition, and to show Europe that we are 
determined to maintain our rights, and 
when, at the same time, we find his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose duty it is 
to supply the Ways and Means by which 
those exertions are to be supported, pro- 
posing Votes with inuendo, and recommend- 
ing expenditure in a whispered invective. 
Do not tell me that there are not misunder- 
standings in the Cabinet—that the right 
hon. Gentlemen and noble Lords who com- 
pose it are all of the same opinion—when 
on that most important subject, the expen- 
diture of the country, which affects every 
branch of policy, there is between two of 
the most eminent Ministers of the Crown 
—one the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the other the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—such difference and such discordancy. 
There is only one other point I will 
touch upon before I state the course which 
I think it will be wise for the House to 
pursue, and that is a subject which I think 
of late years has been somewhat unneces- 
sarily introduced into our debates; but 
still it has been introduced, and I know 
Mr. Disraeli 
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enough of the House of Commons to be 
convinced that, when a subject has been 
introduced and touched upon by men of 
great influence and authority, and when it 
fills the’ public mind, it is worse than use. 
less to attempt to avoid it. That subject 
is the influence upon the condition of the 
Government which any vote in Committee 
of Ways and Means may produce if con. 
trary to some details of the measures which 
they now have introduced to us. I think 
this is a subject upon which it becomes 
the House of Commons to acquire ag 
accurate and as clear a conception of the 
public duty of public men as they well 
can. Power is a possession which ought 
not to be lightly accepted, nor lightly 
relinquished. To accept or to relinquish 
power involves the fulfilment of a grave 
duty to our Sovereign, whom we may 
embarrass by such conduct, and to our 
country, whose condition must always to 
a certain degree be affected in such a 
case. If, indeed, the House of Com- 
mons, directly or indirectly, expresses a 
want of confidence in an Administra. 
tion, my opinion is the sooner they quit 
the helm of affairs the better, for though, 
under certain circumstances, that may en- 
tail great public inconvenience, there is no 
public inconvenience, as there can be no 
public injury, equal to their continuing in 
a responsible position when they have lost 
the confidence of those to whom they are 
responsible. But, generally speaking, a 
Minister should deeply reflect before he re- 
linquishes the trust which he has accepted. 
Nothing can be more unwise, nothing more 
pernicious to himself—if that limited con- 
sideration is to have any influence—nothing 
more generally injurious to public men than 
that their country should find that in either 
the acceptance or the abdication of power 
they are animated by private and personal 
motives, but particularly by personal pique. 
When a Minister finds that in a time of 
great public distraction and anxiety his 
foreign policy has not been challenged or 
criticised—certainly not by the Opposition; 
when he finds that with regard to our in- 
ternal affairs large claims have been made 
upon the confidence of the representatives 
of the people, and that they have not 
hesitated cordially and generously to vote 
every Supply, though of an unprecedented 
amount in time of peace, which they have 
been asked to grant to the Crown; when 
that Minister cannot lay his fingers upon 4 
single public Act of this Session in which 
any principle of importance is involved 
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which the House and those who formally 
se him here have successfully resisted, 
—it would be a very strange thing that a 
Minister so favoured and supported should 
eome forward to challenge the most precious 
privilege of the House of Commons. For 
when a Minister is prepared to make a re- 
mission of taxation, it has ever been held 
to be the most precious privilege of the 
House of Commons to give their advice 
as to the mode in which that remission 
should be distributed. To say that a 
Minister should, because the House of 
Commons differed from him on a point in- 
volving the distribution of a surplus for 
the relief of their constituents and the 
great body of the people—for him to take 
such an occasion to quarrel with the Iouse, 
or even to desert.the service of the Sove- 
reign, is, in my mind, a highly unconstitu- 
tional proceeding. It has always been 
laid down by the most eminent writers, it 
has always been held by our most eminent 
statesmen and orators, that if there be an 
unquestioned privilege in this House it is 
that of advising the Minister with impunity 
as to the distribution of any remission of 
taxes. We heard last year a great deal of 
an assault upon the privileges of the House 
of Commons upon which I will not now 
dwell, because there will be other oppor- 
tunities to treat that subject if necessary. 
But there never was, under these circum- 
stances, an assault upon the privileges of 
the House of Commons so great as would be 
perpetrated by that Minister who denied to 
us the privilege of advising how the surplus 
of taxation should be distributed. But it 
may be said, ‘‘ This, perhaps, is an unfor- 
tunate occasion on which to found the 
change either of a Ministry or .of a Par- 
liament; but it may be an opportunity 
*bich a Minister is justified in taking if he 
finds himse]f embarrassed by a powerful 
and aggressive Opposition.” But is that 
the position of the noble Lord? I do not 
mean to say that we who sit on this side 
of the table may not have our own private 
opinion of the manner in which we were ex- 
ap from those (the Ministerial) benches. 
ut no one has ever heard a single murmur 
from us on the subject. No one has ever 
found us whimpering here over our per- 
sonal losses and grievances. On the con- 
trary, I knew very well—for I ventured 
to predict it—that when the noble Lord 
the Seeretary of State moved the Reso- 
lution which has been described but re- 
cently by one of the most eminent and 
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as a great mistake, it would lead him 
and his friends into a position of embar- 
rassment and humiliation. I never hesi- 
tated for a moment, however, in giving to 
the noble Lord when he took that course, 
credit for honourable feelings. I thought 
that he mistook the temper of the country, 
and would find out that he had mistaken 
it; but I had no doubt that in bringing 
forward his Resolution he acted in all sin- 
cerity and in no other spirit than that of 
a noble and justifiable ambition. When 
the same noble Lord next Session had to 
relinquish his Bill, no taunt reached him 
from these benches, because I thought 
that noble Lord and the Government in 
taking the course were actuated by senti- 
ments equally honourable. This year the 
question, which once was embodied in a 
Resolution, but is now recognized as a 
great mistake—the question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, became definitively shelved ; 
and from that moment there was no doubt 
great irritation conscientiously felt by 
Gentlemen below the gangway in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the Government. 
That irritation was not concealed. Every 
invitation that was Parliamentary and le- 
gitimate was given to us to embarrass the 
Government. Did we avail ourselves of 
those opportunities? On the contrary, we 
gave the Ministers credit, as before, for 
being actuated in the course which they 
tock by those sentiments of honour and by 
those convictions of public duty which [ 
believe always animate Gentlemen in their 
position. What has been the course pur- 
sued by the Opposition during the present 
Session? I will not refer to it in detail, 
because many of the instances which I 
might adduce might be painful to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. But I will take one case of 
a financial character to show the temper of 
this Opposition, which some suppose to be 
so aggressive. A Motion for the repeal of 
the hop duty was brought before the House 
immediately before the right hon. Gentle- 
man had to propose his Budget. Having 
last year objected to repeal another Ex- 
cise duty—that on paper, because it put 
an end to*a complete branch of our reve- 
nue, I thought it would be inconsistent to 
be precipitated into supporting the repeal 
of the hop duty, though unquestionably it 
is, both in amount and in its character, 
very diferent from the paper duty. In 
supporting the Government, and, I believe 
I may say, in obtaining for them a ma- 
jority upon the question, I placed myself in 
a painful position towards many friends 
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whom I greatly regard, and towards an 
interest with which I deeply sympathize, 
as I proved by a measure which, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I submitted 
to the House. There are other occasions 
fresh in the recollection of hon. Gentle- 
men, when it is well-known that on this 
side of the House there was an anxious 
and a very prompt determination to sup- 
port the Government of the Queen; and 
even since this unfortunate, this ill-advised, 
and unhappy Budget was produced the Go- 
vernment have three times, in Committee 
of Supply, been sustained from defeat by 
the Opposition. Then I think I have 
shown that there are no special cireum- 
stances arising from the existence of a 
powerful, menacing, and aggressive Oppo- 
sition that could give any colour to violent 
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defeated by the Opposition (for I majp. 
tained before, and I maintain now, that 
the measure of Parliamentary Reform way 
mainly defeated by his own friends); is thig 
Minister who, after a career so long and 
experience so great, after having lived g9 
long in the House of Commons and loved 
it so well, is he the man who will gru 

to the House the enjoyment and exercise of 
its dearest privilege—the privilege of con. 
sidering how a remission of taxes may be 
effected most advantageously for the in 
terests of the country? I can never be 
lieve that the noble Lord, towards the end 
of so illustrious a career, will commit g9 
great a political mistake. He knows the 
House of Commons better. He knows 
England better. Such a course might be- 
come a man of violent passions. 1t might 


and rash conduct on the part of the noble become a man who has a secret under 


Lord, 
who, because they sit opposite to him, bear 
the constitutional and formal name of 
Opposition, the noble Lord sinee he has 
accepted office has received upon the whole 
a sincere and cordial support. Sir, no 
one grudges the noble Lord the position 
which he occupies. He has for long 
years served his country and his So- 
vereign, often with great advantage, and, 
though we may sometimes have questioned 
the prudence or propriety of some particu- 
lar course that he has taken, we never 
doubt his ardent wish to maintain the ho- 
nour and interests of his country. The 
noble Lord has on all occasions expressed 
himself in a manner upon the important 
subjects of the defences of the country which 
has obtained from this side of the House 
an echo sincere and stedfast. The general 
policy of the noble Lord has been well re- 
ceived and countenanced on this side of 
the House ; and on this very question of 
‘ finance, on this question of the paper 
duties, if it is possible to understand lan- 
guage and interpret conduct aright, no one 
who sat in this House last year can sup- 
pose that there is any serious difference 
etween the Gentlemen on this side and 
the noble Lord. Then is this Minister, 
who in difficult cireumstances~has been 
80 supported—is this Minister whose policy 
in these eventful times has not been chal- 
lenged by the Opposition—is this Minister, 
who has come forward to make unprece- 
dented demands on the finances of the 
country, to ask an amount of taxation for 
which he has never applied in vain—is 
this Minister, who never has brought for- 
ward one great measure that has been 
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From this House, and from those | standing and carries on the business of the 


State in such a mysterious manner as to 
confound all speculation. But such is not 
the course that becomes the manly charae- 
ter of the Prime Minister of England. 
Convineed, then, that in asserting this 
dearest privilege and fulfilling this most 
important of our duties we shall arrive, 
whatever may be the decision of the Com- 
mittee, at no result but what will be for 
the advantage of the country, I shall now 
indicate the course which I would recom. 
mend the House to follow when it goes 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
Sir, I shall offer no opposition to the first 
Resolution which is to be submitted to our 
consideration, and which stands second on 
the list, the first Resolution having been 
already agreed to. I retain—and strongly 
retain—all those opinions which I have so 
frequently expressed respecting the policy 
we should pursue with regard to the in- 
come tax; but, considering the cireum- 
stances in which we are placed, consider. 
ing that a Committee is now sitting on the 
subject, and that it is desirable, if pos 
sible, when there is a remission of taxes 
that there should be a remission of both 
direct and indirect taxes, I shall offer no 
opposition to the Resolution. When we 
approach the second Resolution that will 
come under our notice, and which proposes 
to renew not only the old duties on tea and 
sugar, but the war duties also, I think the 
House will have gravely to consider whe 
ther it is wise to pass that Resolution en- 
tire. We ought to consider whether, if 
there is to be a remission of indirect taxa 


tion—which I should be poe to ap- 


prove—we should not find it more expe- 
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dient and advantageous that that remis- 
sion should take place on this third Re- 
solution. Of course it does not require 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to inform 
us that that Gentleman made a great 
mistake who proposed to remit all the war 
duties, though no proposal of that sort has 
met my ear during the debate, and it will 
become a matter of grave consideration to 
what amount and to what articles that re- 
mission should be directed. There are-two 

t considerations to be looked to. In 
the first place we ought to look to the im- 
mediate and general advantage of the com- 
munity, and we ought to take care that if we 
remit taxation it shall be remitted in such 
a manner that the whole advantage shall go 
into the pockets of the community. So 
much for the immediate advantage of the 
community; but there is another considera- 
tion in my mind not less important than 
that—we ought to consider how the remis- 
sion of indirect taxation may at the same 
time stimulate the industry of the country. 
I have not the slightest doubt that if you 
take off the Excise duty on paper, or on 
anything else, you will, to a certain degree 
and in a limited sense, stimulate the in- 
dustry of the country. I do not use those 
words to depreciate the remission of any 
Excise duty, but it must necessarily be 
in a limited sense. There are indirect 
taxes, however, which you may remit which 
would give a much more extensive stimu- 
jus to the occupations of the people, and 
which would contribute to much greater 
results than the remission of the Excise on 
any particular article. You must look to 
the state of our markets. The state of 
our markets, though it may be, and, I have 
no doubt, has been, duly taken into consi- 
deration by the Minister in the Estimate 
laid before us, is a subject to which the 
House of Commons cannot be blind. We 
have our great American trade already em- 
barrassed, and though one still cherishes 
the lingering hope that the dissensions may 
terminate among those to whom we are 
bound, not more by blood than by the sym- 
pathy of a thousand sentiments, still he 
would be a sanguine man who can suppose 
that, under any circumstances, the trade of 
the chief American nation will be for some 
time that which it has been. Our Levan- 
tine trade is only just escaping—I can 
hardly say escaped—but is only just ter- 
minating a convulsion greater than has hap- 
pened in our time. India is suffering, and 
the whole of the Continent of Europe is 
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industry is depressed and destroyed by mi- 
litary preparations or military expenditure, 
It is clear, therefore, that the prospects of 
those chief markets are by no means aus- 
picious; but there is a great trade, an in- 
creasing trade in the far East, which offers 
at this moment a remarkable opening for 
the enterprise and the capital of England. 
The Earl of Elgin, who has just returned 
to this country—it is not in a blue book, 
but the House may depend upon it it is 
perfectly authentic —says that while in 
China he took especial pains to ascertain 
what was the amount of the population of 
that country — whether those traditions 
which had long prevailed on that point 
were mythical or founded on fact ; and, 
having given great pains and industry to 
ascertain the truth, it is the opinion of the 
noble Earl that the real population of 
China, taken by census, is not less than 
400,000,000 human beings. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, not to see that that is the 
point of the world which ought now to be 
watched with the greatest anxiety and in- 
terest. We have another country in the 
vicinity of China which, though not so ex- 
tensive, has a refined civilization and a po- 
pulation of many wants—I mean Japan. 
Have we, then, an opportunity at this mo- 
ment, by remitting wisely and boldly the duty 
on one great article of general consumption, 
not only of adding to the happiness of a 
million homes—to use the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s language — but of giving a 
great and sustaining stimulus to the com- 
merce of this country? I think that remis- 
sion ought not to be frittered away between 
the articles of tea and sugar. I think we 
should concentrate our efforts on one of 
them. It is the war tax on tea on which 
we should concentrate our efforts, and I 
believe that, if we do so in a manner to 
consult the interests of the revenue, and to 
secure that the whole advantage of the 
remission shall reach the pockets of the 
consumer, the result will be one high- 
ly beneficial to the country. I think I 
may further state that an hon. Friend 
of mine, representing one of the great- 
est constituencies—my hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall)—will 
in Committee take our opinion on that 
course. I thought it fair to the Govern- 
ment and frank to the House that I should 
state the course which we propose to take. 
There are points which may afterwards 
arise, and upon which it may be necessary 
for the Committee to consider; but itis not 
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the statement which I have made. I appre- 
hend, Sir, that we shall go into Committee 
of Ways and Means on Thursday. The 
House, therefore, will not have been taken 
by surprise, and the Government and the 
Committee will have had time to consider 
the course which they will take in reference 
to the notice which I presume my hon. 
Friend will put upon the paper to-night. 
I earnestly trust that the decision which 
the House may come to in Committee of 
Ways and Means will be the one most con- 
ducive to the interests of the people, and 
to the maintenance of the commerce of the 
country. I cannot doubt that if the House 
be animated by sentiments which will make 
them desire such a result, those sentiments 
will prevail and find an echo in the country ; 
and that no man will more sincerely respect 
your decision—whatever that decision may 
be—than the noble Viscount the Prime 
Minister of England. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it is not 
my intention at this late hour of the night 
to enter into those controversial discussions 
which have occupied so much of the time 
of the House ; but I am bound to say, that 
although we have spent a great deal of time 
in this preliminary discussion, and although 
@ great variety of opinions have been ex- 
sn yet I do not complain that we have 
ost or improvidently consumed the time of 
the House ; because, in a matter involving 
80 many comparative points, it was natural 
that a great number of varieties of opinions 
should arise, and it was desirable that those 
different subjects should be freely canvassed 
and discussed, in order that the House 
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might come to some final decision on the 
course which it should be disposed to take. 
We have made progress, because, though 
in the earlier discussions there appeared 
to be doubts in the minds of some hon. 
Members as to whether there was or was 





not an available surplus, the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has fairly | 
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positions on which there is a difference of 
opinion. Now, I admit that the issue which 
the right hon. Gentleman has stated it to 
be his intention to propose is a perfeetly 
fair one to be submitted to the House, 
There are many considerations which would 
lead the House to prefer the remission of 
the duty on tea to the abolition of the 
paper duty. I think it is a misnomer to 
call it a war duty ; because, the war duty 
on tea was ls. 9d., and since the war the 
duty has been reduced to 1s. 5d. I believe 
the duty is now lower than ever it was 
at any former time ; but, at all events, the 
higher duty put on during the war hag 
ceased, and the duty now, instead of being 
1s. 9d., is only 1s. 5d. I mention this in 
order that the House may clearly under. 
stand the point on which its decision will 
be required. Sir, I freely admit that it is 
a very legitimate proposal to make to sub. 
stitute the repeal of the duty on tea for the 
repeal of the duty on paper. I prefer re. 
mission of the duty on paper. I think there 
are good and valid reasons why the abolition 
of that tax should accompany the reduction 
of the income tax, and that economical and 
commercial reasons have been stated in 
favour of the remission proposed by the Go- 
vernment. Whether a pledge has been given 
or not, whether we are bound by resolutions 
or not, I think no man can deny that, at all 
events, we are in that position with regard 
to the paper duty (not only with respect 
to this House itself but with respect to the 
other House of Parliament) that it is highly 
desirable on the gravest political ground 
that we should take this opportunity of re- 
pealing the duty, especially if we can do it 
in a manner which will render it less dis- 
agreeable than it otherwise would be for 
the other House to concur in its repeal. I 
think it is clear that if we do not repeal that 
tax this year we shall be urged to take the 
earliest opportunity to repeal it which the 
state of our finances will permit. We shall 








admitted that a surplus there is. The only | then, perhaps, have to send up that Bill 
question, therefore, for the House to con- | singly, and I put it to any one whether it 
sider is in what manner that surplus should | will not be more easy for the House of 
be disposed of. Iam glad that the right Lords to consider the proposal, when we 
hon. Gentleman has stated that with regard | accompany the repeal of the Excise duty 
to the proposal which the Government have | on paper with a popular measure for the 
wade with respect to the income tax no | diminution of the income tax, and whether 
opposition is intended to be offered. Ij it will not greatly facilitate a good under- 
should hope that, that being the case, we | standingand accord between the two Houses 
may be allowed, late as the hour is, to go that we should send up the two measures 
into Committee to pass the Resolution to together rather than send up singly and 
which there is no opposition, and clear the | nakedly a Bill for the repeal of the duty to 
way for that discussion which will take | which last year the House of Lords refused 
place on Thursday in respect to those pro- | to accede? In my opinion it is impossible 
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to exaggerate the value of a settlement of 
a question which has created ill feeling and 
misunderstanding between the two Houses. 
[do not mean now to argue the question 
fally ; it will be argued at length when it 
comes more properly under our considera- 
tion; but I wish to state that I retain the 
opinion on which the Government have 
acted in proposing the arrangement which 
has been laid before the House. Both on 
the ground of the intrinsic value of that 
repeal and on the higher and more im- 
portant ground of its bearing on the rela- 
tions of the two Houses to each other, I 
attach great value to maintaining the repeal 
of the paper duty in preference to a dimi- 
nution of the duty on tea. It would be 
quite misplaced at this time of night to go 
further into that argument. , I merely state, 
therefore, that notwithstanding the reasons 
which the right hon. Gentleman has stated 
he is prepared to allege in favour of the 
diminution of the tea duty, Her Majesty’s 
Government will certainly maintain the pro- 
posal which they have made for the repeal 
of the Excise duty on paper. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for one year, commencing on the 6th day 
of April, 1861, for and in respect of all property, 
profits, and gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act passed in the 16th and 17th 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 34, for 
granting to Her Majesty Duties on profits arising 
from property, professions, trades, and offices, the 
following Rates and Duties (that is to say) : 

“For every twenty shillings of the annual value 
or amount of all such property, profits, and gains 
(except those chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act), the Rate or duty of 9d. 

“And for or in respect of the occupation of 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said Act, 
for every twenty shillings of the annual value 
thereof, 

“Tn England the Rate or Duty of 43d. 

“ And in Scotland and Ireland respectively the 
Rate or Duty of 3d. 

“ Subject to the provisions contained in the said 
Act 16th and 17th Victoria, chapter 34, section 
28, for the relief of persons whose incomes are 
under £150 a year respectively, from so much 
of the said Duties as shall exceed the rate of six- 
pence for every twenty shillings of their respective 
profits and gains, computed as in the said enact- 
ment is mentioned ; and subject also to the pro- 
vision therein contained for the exemption of per- 
sons whose whole incomes from every source shall 
be less than £100 a year respectively.” 
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the arrangement proposed to be adopted. 
He thought it was desirable to defer the 
resolution for the remission of the income 
tax until they had ascertained whether it 
was the pleasure of the House to adopt the 
Resolution for repealing of the paper duty. 
His own impression was, that if the paper 
duty was to be abolished, they ought not 
to have a remission of the income tax, 
because whilst a remission of a productive 
duty like that on tea would still enable the 
Government to recover its income, a posi- 
tive income would be lost by the repeal of 
the paper duty. With this feeling as to the 
unsatisfactory state of the finances then, 
he was not prepared to vote for the re- 
mission of any portion of the income tax 
unless he could feel quite assured that the 
paper duty would not be abolished. He 
did not wish to give a notice to that effect, 
but his impression was that he should 
move on Thursday that the Resolution be 
postponed until the decision of the House 
upon the paper duty. He would, therefore, 
move that the Chairman should report 
progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now report 
Progress.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must confess he was dis- 
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appointed in the interest of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite at the course taken by the 


hon. Member. He had thought with his 
noble Friend that the House had arrived at 
a stage where there was to be some unit 
of plan and proceeding. The House had 
learnt from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) in distinct terms, that so far as 
he was aware there would be no objection 
to passing the Resolution relating to the 
income tax that night: but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon had now moved the 
postponement of that Resolution. Of 
course that was a Motion which the Go- 
vernment must resist. The order of the 
Resolutions was not a mere matter of form 
and ceremony, and it was the invariable 
course of proceeding to submit to the 
House those Resolutions which imposed 
taxation before those which repealed 
taxation. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he had no com- 
munication with his right hon. Friend, and 
was therefore unaware of the course which 
it was intended to pursue. But enter- 
taining the strong objections which he felt 
to a positive throwing away of revenue 
which there was no means of replacing, he 





Mr. T. BARING said, he objected to 


should simply move that the Resolutign do 
[ Third Night. 
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not pass, reserving to himself the right of 
opposing it on a future occasion. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ob- 
served, that they must act in accordance 
with the ordinary course of Parliamentary 
proceedings. He thought the object his 
hon. Friend the Member for Huntingdon 
had in view would be marred by the course 
which he proposed to take, which would 
have the effect of raising a false issue in- 
stead of that between tea and paper, on 
which the House was anxious to divide. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER said, he wished to submit to the 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair, Whether it 
was in the power of the hon. Member to 
move the postponement of the Resolution ? 

Tne CHAIRMAN stated, that it wasa 
well-established rule in Committee of 
Supply or of Ways and Means that a Re- 
solution could not be postponed, unlike a 
Bill where the clauses might be taken in 
whatever order was considered most con- 
venient. 

Mr. DISRAELI explained that when 
he stated he did not intend to oppose the 
Resolution on the income tax he had no 
wish to preclude any Gentleman from dis- 
cussing it. He had only indicated what 
his own course would be. With regard to 
postponing the Resolution, that was a ques- 
tion which he had had under his own con- 
sideration, and so far as he could form an 
opinion from precedent and practice, it did 
not appear to be in the power of the Com- 
mittee to follow that course; but if his hon. 
Friend wished that there should be a dis- 
cussion on the first Resolution, he trusted 
the Government would not press the Reso- 
lution to-night. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he understood the 
meaning of the hon. Gentleman to be that 
he would not consent to the reduction of 
the income tax if the paper duty were to 
be repealed; and he would not consent to 
the reduction of the tea duty unless he 
was sure that the income tax would be 
retained at its present rate. When the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, however, pro- 
posed that there should be a reduction in 
the duty on tea, he would be at liberty to 
oppose it. The only course for the hon. 
Gentleman to take was to negative the 
proposal with regard to tea, and then to 
negative the proposal with regard to pa- 
per, and then he would have the finances 
of the country in a state satisfactory to his 
mind. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Huntingdon 


Mr. T. Baring 
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would perceive that it was not necessary 
for his purpose to object to the 

of the Resolution, which must be adopted 
or negatived then, or on some future oeog. 
sion, as it could not be postponed. The 
Resolutions were merely the foundation of 
that which was to give effect to them, and 
many future opportunities would necessari} 
be afforded to those who’ objected to the re 
duction of the income tax to negative that 
portion of the financial scheme, in case they 
thought proper to do so. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he should suppor 
the Amendment for reporting progress, 

Mr. WALPOLE pointed out that the 
question which they were considering was 
whether the income tax should be reim. 
posed at 9d. or at 10d. He was not aware 
that any one wished it to be fixed at the 
latter amount; but, of course, if the hon, 
Gentleman wished to discuss the question, 
he ought to have the opportunity. 

Mr. MALINS said, he hoped the hon, 
Gentleman would throw no impediment in 
the way of a proposition which was unani- 
monsly approved by the country. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he thought it 
not unreasonable that at such an hour they 
should not proceed with the discussion, but 
report progress. It had been doubted by 
several hon. Members whether there was 
really a surplus. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the hon. Member could only negative the 
Resolution, and the effect of that would be 
to negative the reimposition of any part 
of the income tax. The hon. Gentleman 
doubted whether there was any surplus to 
entitle them to remit any portion of tax. 
ation, and yet he was calling upon the 
House to determine that the income tar 
should cease. That would be the effect of 
the course the hon. Member proposed. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that if the Go. 
vernment wished to pass the Resolution 
at that hour he would not interfere. He 
begged to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he hoped it 
was understood that the proposition vir- 
tually before them was a Vote of Con 
fidence in the Government. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, 


“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for one year, commencing on the 6th day 
of April, 1861, for and in respect of all property, 
profits, and gains mentioned or described a8 
chargeable in the Act passed in the 16th and 17th 
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of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 34, for 
ing to Her Majesty Duties on profits arising 
from property, professions, trades, and offices, the 
following Rates and Duties (that is to say): 

« For every twenty shillings of the annual value 
or amount of all such property, profits, and gains 
(except those chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act), the Rate or Duty of vd. 

“And for or in respect of the occupation of 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages 

ble under Schedule (B) of the said Act, 
for every twenty shillings of the annual value 


“Tn ‘England the Rate or Duty of 43d. 
“And in Scotland and Ireland respectively the 


Rate or Duty of 3d. 

“Subject to the provision contained in the said 
Act 16th and 17th Victoria, chapter 34, section 
28, for the relief of persons whose incomes are 
under £150 a year respectively, from so much of 
the said Duties as shall exceed the rate of six- 
pence for every twenty shillings of their respective 
profits and gains, computed as jn the said enact- 
ment is mentioned ; and subject also to the pro- 
vision therein contained for the exemption of per- 
sons whose whole incomes from every source shall 
be less than £100 a year respectively. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Wednesday. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1861. 


Minurzs.] Puszic Bris.—1* Railway Companies 
Mortgage Transfer (Scotland). 
$ Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes (Ire- 
land). 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
tlrough the Business on the Paper, 
House adjourned at a quarter past Five 


o’clock, to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1861. 


The House met, and Forty Members 
not being present at Four o'clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till Zo- 
morrow. 


{May 1, 1861} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 1, 1861. 


Mincres.] Poustic Birz.—2° Combination of 
Parishes Dissolution (Scotland), 


The House being met, the Clerk, at the 
Table, informed the House of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, and read the 
following Letter, which he had this day 
received :— 

 Speaker’s House, May 1, 1861. 

“ Sir,—I regret that I have again to request 
you to inform the House that I am disabled, by 
renewed indisposition, from attending their ser- 
vice this morning. 

“ T have the honor to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
“ Joun Everyn Denison. 
“ Speaker, 

“ Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart.” 

Whereupon Mr. Massey, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
proceeded to the Table, as Deputy Speaker; 
and after prayers, counted the House, and 
Forty Members being present, took the 
Chair, pursuant to the Standing Order of 
the 20th day of July, 1855. 


RECOVERY OF DEBTS BILL, 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker-do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
that the Bill be committed on that day 
three months. The hon. Gentlemen who 
had put their names on the back of the 
Bill bad alleged that debtors were put to 
unnecessary expense in recovering their 
debts, and that that was the only ground 
upon which the Bill was based. But was 
it the fact that creditors were damaged in 
the manner stated? Traders knew at the 
time they gave credit the exaet state of 
the law, and, therefore, they ought not to 
feel disappointed if events happened, the 
nature of which they must have foreseen. 
There was no pretence for saying that 
they were subjected to delay, because they 
had the county courts to which to resort 
in order to recover debts to a considerable 
amount, and they could also resort in 
certain circumstances to the Courts held 
in London and Middlesex. The present 
Bill contained propositions which were for 
the first time attempted to be introduced 





into law. One of those propositions was 
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that a plaintiff should be empowered at 
once to recover a debt, unless the defen- 
dant should make an affidavit that he had 
a bond fide defence against the claim. 
Now that would be a very novel principle 
to adopt in our legislation, and it would 
naturally promote perjury among defen- 
dants in cases of that description. It 
might be said that there was something of 
@ precedent for that mode of proceeding 
in the case of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
but he believed it would be very difficult to 
get any of the Judges to speak in favour 
of that measure. There was no instance 
of such legislation in a civilized country 
except in the United States; but there 
there was a restriction, requiring that there 
should be a written instrument. In New 
York, however, the only thing to which 
the system led was a multiplication of 
affidavits. The spirit of modern legisla- 
tion was against the practice of affidavits. 
It might be proper that in the case of a 
bill of exchange the name of the party to 
it furnished a primd facie against him, 
but it was very different in the case of 
ordinary debts. Again, if the Bill were 
based on sound principles, the law officers 
of the Crown would support it; but, in- 
stead of that, not a single authority con- 
nected with Government, or with the 
leaders on either side, were in favour of 
it. If a defendant was taken suddenly 
ill, or met with an accident, or forgot the 
subject, he would-be unable to redress 
himself, even although he should have a 
receipt for the payment of the debt in his 
pocket. If the system was considered 
good in the Courts of Law, it ought to be 
extended to the County Courts, and more 
particularly to the Court of Chancery. In 
fact, it should be made general, and, if it 
applied to England, it should be also ex- 
tended to Ireland. As, therefore, the Bill 
had no real ground work, and was a most 
unwarrantable departure from existing law, 
it ought not to be permitted to go into 
Committee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That,”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘ This 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
instead thereof. 

Mr. HODGKINSON stated that at the 
time he had moved for leave to bring in 
this Bill, he had stated the nature of its 


provisions, and entered very fully into a 
description of the evils it proposed to re- 


medy. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
Mr. M‘ Mahon 
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General had then approved of its principle, 
and he was now authorized by that hon, 
and learned Gentleman to state that he 
had seen no reason whatever to alter the 
opinion he had then expressed. The ap. 
gument of the hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment was somewhat 
peculiar. He had argued on the assump. 
tion that debtors were a very injured 
class of persons, very subject to oppression 
by those with whom they had to trade, 
That might be the popular side to take, 
though it was not very agreeable to the 
feelings of those who were seeking for 
justice and a redress of grievances. The 
question, however, was one which ought 
only to be decided by principles of right 
and reason. What were the relative rights 
and duties of debtor and creditor? A 
debtor was a person who retained in his 
possession, for his own convenience, some- 
thing which belonged to another, and, 
when the time for payment or restitution 
arrived, the justice of the case required, 
and every good system of legislation pro- 
vided, that the rights of the creditor should 
be capable of enforcement with as little 
delay and expense as possible. When he 
brought in the Bill he had shown that it 
was now in the power of debtors, without 
any defence whatever, to delay payment to 
their creditors from one month to another, 
and very often for a period of six months 
together. One of the principal objections 
to the Bill was, that it would lead to per. 
jury, and that it was very undesirable to 
multiply the number of affidavits. But 
that was an objection which had been made 
on former occasions, and proved to have 
little weight. What measure of modern 
times had tended more to promote the 
economical administration of justice than 
that which enabled parties to be witnesses 
in their own suits? If the Bill were in- 
tended to apply only to rogues who had no 
regard for an oath, there might be some 
force in the reasoning. But was there no 
punishment in the laws of the land for 
perjury? Would not a conviction for per- 
jury be as easily obtained in the future as 
in the past, and would not that be suffi- 
cient to deter many a man from a com- 
mission of the crime? He would take the 
case of a farmer going to market to sell 
his corn, Of necessity that man must 
give credit. The custom in some market 
towns was to pay in a week, and in others 
in a fortnight. When, at the end of the 
fortnight, the man went for his money, 
was it likely the buyer in order to post 
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me payment for a month, or two would 
make an oath that he did not owe the 
money at all? If he were to do the latter, 
his credit would be at an end, and an in- 
dictment for perjury would be laid against 
him. And supposing there were men 
wicked enough to retain money by means 
of perjury, was that any reason why the 
House should be of opinion that the honest 
merchant and trader should be thereby de- 
barred from the speedy attainment of his 
just rights? It was a great fallacy to 
suppose that the hardships in these cases 
Jay on the side of the debtor. The Bill 
would prevent as much injustice as the 
Bills of Exchange Bill did; and where, 
then, could be its hardship? The hon. 
Member for Wexford objected to the Bill 
on the ground that the plaintiff might ob- 
tain judgment without showing a primd 
facie case, but that was not the fact. The 
creditor must make an affidavit to establish 
aprimd facie case ; and he could not see 
what hardship it would be to require the 
defendant also to make an affidavit that he 
had a good defence before he was allowed 
to put in an appearance. He had received 
letters since he first introduced the Bill, 
which disclosed a state of things, the ex- 
istence of which the House would hardly 
eredit. One person had written to say, 
that he had furnished a house for a gentle- 
man, who had failed to pay him; that his 
own goods, owing to this failure, had been 
seized in execution because he was unable 
to meet his own engagements, and the law 
afforded him no power to recover his claim 
without great delay owing to the fictitious 
defence put in by his debtor—that seizure 
had cast a stain upon his character. An- 
other had written of the serious inconveni- 
ences he suffered by reason of a tenant 
postponing the payments of his rents from 
July to November, because the present 
state of the law did not enable him sooner 
to recover from a factor the price of some 


‘ eorn which he sold for the purpose of pay- 


ing the rent. Was that a state of things 
which ought to be allowed to continue ? 
With all the respect he entertained for the 
gentlemen of the bar, he did not consider 
them the best judges of a question of this 
nature. Still he believed that if they knew 
of half as much of the injustice which was 
being done to creditors by the present state 
of legislation as he was acquainted with, 
they would support a Bill which had been 
laid before all the law societies of England, 
every one of which had approved of its pro- 
Visions, 
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Mr. MELLOR said, that despite the 
argument of the hon. Member (Mr. Hodg- 
kinson), he remained unconvinced as to the 
prudence or wisdom of the legislation pro- 
posed to the House. He admitted that the 
Bills of Exchange Bill was based on wise 
legislation, but in the case of such Bills 
there was no dispute as to the amount. 
They professed to have been given for 
value received ; they passed from hand to 
hand by endorsement or assignment, and 
the burden of proof was always thrown on 
the defendant. In the case of the Bill 
before them a very different principle was 
sought to be established. It proposed a 
most dangerous innovation on a well-esta- 
blished principle of evidence, that a man 
who made a claim was bound to support it 
by proofs adduced by himself. All the 
Members of the legal profession with whom 
he had spoken were of opinion that it would 
operate injuriously, and that it would in- 
crease the amount of false-swearing. He 
should, therefore, support the Amendment, 
although he did not concur in all the 
reasons which had been advanced in its 
support. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
thought the House would do well not to 
proceed further with the Bill, which ap- 
plied to cases having no analogy to those 
dealt with under the Bills of Exchange 
Act. The Bill required debtors to swear 
that they believed that they had a good 
defence before they were allowed to plead. 
That was most objectionable, because a 
reckless man would hardly hesitate to 
swear that he believed anything; while a 
scrupulous man, on the other hand, who 
had a case that was perfectly good in sub- 
stance, but which might appear technically 
doubtful, would shrink from making such a 
declaration. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that it was rather 
hard that the principle of the Bill, which 
had been approved of by the second read- 
ing, should be contested on the Motion for 
going into Committee. The same objec- 
tions that were made to it were made to 
the Bills of Exchange Bill, but he thought 
no greater advantage could be conferred on 
the public than by affording to them every 
facility in recovering just debts. 

Mr. ROUBUCK said, he objected to the 
Bill, upon the ground that it might have a 
very injurious effect upon the law of Eng- 
land, and the House ought not to pro- 
ceed to make any alterations in that respect 
without the sanction of the law advisers of 
the Crown. Another objection he enter- 
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tained to the measure was, that the House 
were asked to go upon the assumption that 
every debtor was a rogue, and every creditor 
was an injured man. That was not true. 
He thought an alteration of so important a 
nature should be a solemn proceeding in- 
troduced on the responsibility of persons in 
authority, and ought not to be made the 
subject of a dilettante proceeding on the 
part of a private Member. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he also thought 
such a Bill, if introduced at all, should 
eome before them upon the authority of the 
Government. The Bills of Exchange Act 
was an exception to the rest of our legis- 
lation, justified by the peculiar nature of 
the class of instruments to which it re- 
ferred ; but there was no ground for extend- 
ing the principle of that Act to all debts 
whatever. Whether a man had a good 
defence or not depended upon matters of law 
as well as of fact, and a man ought not to 
be called upon to swear as to his belief on 
such a point. He also thought the objec- 
tions which had been urged by hon. Mem- 
bers against the multiplication of oaths 
were in themselves insuperable against the 
Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in the ease of 
a bill of exchange the debtor’s signature 
which appeared on the face of the instru- 
ment was an acknowledgment that he 
owed the money, and it was only under 
exceptional circumstances that he could 
have a defence. It might, therefore, be 
requisite that the defendant should have 
to show that his defence was not a fictitious 
one. But that rule could not safely be ap- 
peat to other cases of disputed debt. He 

ad a weakness for trial by jury, and did 


not wish to see a system of trying cases 
by affidavit introduced into our courts of 


law. It would only tend to encourage 
hard swearing. 

Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
121: Majority 98 

Words added, 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 

Committee put off for three months. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NOTICE AMENDMENT 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. WALPOLE said, that he had been 
so much struck by the remark which had 
Mr. Roebuck 
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fallen from the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) as to the ng. 
cessity for all reforms which affected the 
administration of law and equity being pro, 
posed with the sanction and authority of 
the law officers of the Crown, that, as he 
was informed by his hon. and leg 
Friend the Attorney General that there 
were many parts of the Bill—although it 
contained only one clause—which would 
require much and careful consideration, he 
would, instead of moving that Mr. Speaker 
should leave the Chair, propose that the 
Bill, the object of which was to alter a rule 
of the Courts of Equity, should be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
he should not have given the notice whieh 
stood in his name on the paper, iv regard 
to the Bill, that the House go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill that day six months, if 
he had not been supported by the judg. 
ment of many eminent lawyers conversant 
with the practice of the Courts. He thought 
it desirable, however, that respect should 
be shown to the opinion of the noble Lord 
who introduced the Bill in the other House, 
and he had, therefore, no objection to its 
being referred to a Select Committee, 

Order discharged. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee, 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that the Bill 
was a much more moderate measure thap 
that which he introduced last year, and, as 
it had been framed with the view of avoid- 
ing the objections which were urged against 
the latter Bill, he hoped that it would re 
ceive the assent of the House. Perhaps it 
would be as well to state what was the pre 
sent state of the law, and what alterations 
he proposed to make. So far as the publie 
were concerned, nothing could be more ur 
satisfactory than the present state of the 
law as to religious worship. The rule of 
religious liberty and toleration prevailed ia 
almost every case throughout these coun 
tries, but there was one glaring exception 
in the case of clergymen of the Church of 
England, who enjoyed very little religious 
toleration indeed. No clergyman of the 
Church of England could enter any other 
parish for the purpose of publicly exercising 
his sacred calling without the assent of the 
incumbent, without offending against the 
law. No one could deny the good that 
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! had been effected by the special services 
in the cathedrals throughout the country, 
and in the theatres in the Metropolis and 
other places ; yet the clergyman who had 
taken part in the latter class of services 
bad broken the law in those cases in which 
the assent of the incumbent had not been 
first obtained. If, then, the good done 
were admitted, and the illegality of the 
Act acknowledged, surely it was only rea- 
sonable to ask the House to alter the law 
upon the subject. Some doubts were en- 
tertained as to the law upon the subject, 
put the highest authorities, among them 
Sir John Nicholl, Dr. Lushington, Dr. 
Phillimore, and other learned persons had 
expressed a decided opinion that, in eccle- 
siastical law, a clergyman could not preach 
at any of the meetings which he had de- 
scribed without leave of the incumbent of 
the parish. They might remember how, 
last year, the vicar of a parish in the 
Strand had for a long time prevented ser- 
vice being performed in Exeter Hall, but 
he had been obliged to give way to the ex- 
pression of public opinion. Now, would 
it not be far better to take away from the 
incumbent the power of refusing a clergy- 
man to perform Divine service in uncon- 
secrated places, when such services were 
not opposed to the wishes of the Bishop. 
Much evil resulted from the existing state 
of things. In many instances in the rural 
districts services would be performed in 
parts of the parish distant from the church 
but for the refusal of the incumbent to 
sanction them; aad, in other cases, disre- 
putable clergymen—of whom, however, he 
was happy to say that there were but a 
small number in the Church—were able to 
defy their parishioners, and drive them 
either to Nonconformist places of worship 
or to distant churches. In one parish it 
had been thought desirable to erect a new 
church, and, in the meantime, a gentleman 
purchased a chapel for the performance of 
Divine service, and invited the co-operation 
of the incumbent, who refused to give it. 
The Bishop was then memorialized, but 
replied that, although he was in favour of 
the proposal of the parishioners, he had no 
power whatever to give any authority 
whatever to any clergyman to preach or 
perform Divine service there unless the 
incumbent signified his consent to him in 
writing. He felt sure that, if sueh a re- 
striction were removed, it would be an ad- 
vantage to the Church. It was an ex- 
clusiveness which did no good ; and they 
had, he regretted to say, seen in other 
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matters a want of exclusiveness which had 
led to the introduction of many forms which 
he deplored, and which, certainly, were not 
for the advantage of religion, All that he 
asked the House to do, was to re-establish 
the law as it existed from the Reformation 
to the reign of Charles IJ., and empower 
any clergyman licensed by a Bishop to 
preach and pray in any parish within the 
diocese of that Bishop. He did not ask 
them to give him power to administer the 
sacrament, but only to preach and pray, 
There had recently been a great deal of 
difficulty in ascertaining the views of the 
Government upon those Wednesday ques- 
tions, and sometimes Ministers had spoken 
one way and voted the other; but: as this 
measure had been framed in accordance 
with the views of the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary, as they were express- 
ed last year, he hoped he might count 
upon both the speech and the vote of that 
right hon, Gentleman. A large meeting 
had been held the night before on the sub- 
ject of the prohibition of the use of the 
Bible in a foreign country, but in the in- 
stance before them, although the posses- 
sion of the Bible was not denied to a clergy- 
man, the practical use of it was. Believin 
that the measure was a Church of England 
measure, and would prove of advantage not 
only to the Church, but also to the cause 
of religion itself, he begged to move that 
it be read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he could not but deeply regret that another 
should have been added to the list of Wed- 
nesdays which, during the present Session, 
had been occupied very little to the pro- 
motion of useful legislation, to the consi- 
deration of Bills involving questions of re- 
ligious controversy, and he regretted that 
they were not put down for discussion on 
Tuesday nights, when the House might 
enjoy the assistance of the law officers of 
the Crown. He should base his opposition 
to the Bill upon general, rather than upon 
legal grounds. He understood the real 
object of the measure was to enable the 
Archbishop throughout his province, and 
the Bishop in his diocese, to grant a license 
to any clergyman of the Established Church 
to perform Divine service in any parish 
without the consent of the incumbent. 
Such a provision might be very suitable 
for a Chureh arranged upon the Congre- 
gational principle; but the House must 
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remember that the English Church was 
founded upon an entirely different principle 
—that of episcopacy and subordination of 
ranks. He was surprised that the Bill 
contained no provision to release clergy- 
men from the obligations which they deli- 
berately and voluntarily incurred upon their 
ordination. Its effect would be to place in 
each parish a rival and competitor with the 
incumbent. What must be the inevitable 
result? The clergyman who was thus 
brought into the parish would start in di- 
rect opposition to the clergyman whose 
supposed laches or neglect, or whose opi- 
nions had caused the new man to be invited. 
What could be more productive of conten- 
tion and discord in a parish? The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of cases where the erec- 
tion of new churches had been prevented 
by the obstinacy of the incumbent. He 
(Mr. Estcourt) never heard of such a case, 
nor of any incumbent refusing assistance 
where the clergyman it was proposed to in- 
troduce held opinions which he approved. 
Moreover, the law already gave facilities for 
subdividing parishesand establishing district 
churches ; this Bill did nothing of the kind. 
In many parishes there were persons who 
thought the simplicity of the Gospel was 
overlaid by music, singing, vestments, and 
what they called High Church extrava- 
gances. If the Bill passed, there was 
searcely a parish in the kingdom where 
some persons would not thiuk it necessary 
to call it into operation. The Bill seemed 
to invest an Archbishop with something 
like the power of a Pope, as it allowed his 
licence to override the decision of the Bi- 
shop of a diocese. He did not see how 
uniformity of doctrine could be maintained 
-after passing the measure, or how a Bishop 
could take cognizance of any heterodox 
doctrine. Clergymen would be allowed to 
preach in competition with each other; this 
was not the mode in which the Church of 
England had hitherto been governed; order 
and discipline held a place only inferior to 
purity of doctrine. If the object of the 
Bill was to place a limit to extravagances, 
it might be better attained by arming the 
Bishops with greater powers. But, if this 
was proposed, it was always alleged that 
the Bishops had too much power already. 
He believed the effect of the Bill would be 
to excite a conflict similar in kind to that 
which prevailed in England between the 
regular and secular priests in the thirteenth 
century. That dispute lasted for more than 
160 years. He hoped the House would 
not accept a measure so meagre and un- 
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guarded, and that dealt with the questio, 
in so summary a manner. The result of 
the Bill would be that whatever doctring 
was preached by the ordinary incumben 
of a parish, the clergyman who came jy 
under a licence would set up an opposite 
doctrine. It would unsettle the minds of 
Churchmen throughout the country, and 
he believed the real object of the measure 
could be attained by other means. fg 
concluded by moving, as an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques. 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day giz 
months.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he be 
lieved his hon. Friend who moved the ge. 
cond reading of the Bill had stated the law 
quite correctly, that at present no clergy. 
man could perform divine service in any 
parish without the consent both of the in- 
cumbent and of the Bishop, and, as he un. 
derstood, the object of the Bill was to 
alter the law only in respect of the con 
sent of the incumbent. If the mover of 
the Bill would consent to alter the provi- 
sion as to the licence of the Archbishop, 
and retain the existing regulation as to 
the licence of the Bishop, he was prepared 
to support the second reading. The lan 
guage of the Bill was not quite clear as to 
the licence, whether it was to be general 
or special; and he thought it ought to 
specify the place or building in which Di- 
vine service was to be celebrated. There 
was certainly an objection to giving to the 
Archbishop and the Bishop concurrent 
powers, that might produce a conflict be- 
tween them ; one might refuse the licence 
that the other might afterwards grant; 
this would produce a conflict. As to the 
particular parishes, and the buildings in 
which service was to be celebrated, the 
power of granting a licence ought to be 
given exclusively to the Bishop. If these 
points were made clear, he would assent 
to the Bill. It was stated that this per- 
mission to preach would be inconsistent 
with the parochial system ; but it would in 
no degree trench on the rights of the in- 
cumbeut. He would have the exclusive 
right of performing Divine service in the 
parish church. He understood—but the 
words were not clear—that a church or 
consecrated building would not come within 
the effect of this Bill. The words were 
that the clergymen “ might perform Divine 
service before any persons assembled in any 
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Jace in his or their occupation.” It was 
clear that the Bill did not provide any en- 
dowment, and that the clergyman would 
not have the power of administering the 
sacraments or of performing the ceremony 
of marriage. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite anticipated that, if the Bill passed, 
applications to open places of worship would 
come from almost every parish in England. 
But, if there existed this strong tendency 
to open places of worship without endow- 
ments, why were applications to do so now 
of such rare occurrence? His belief was 
that if the Bill passed it would have a very 
limited operation. Certain parishes might 
be found to avail themselves of it, but if 
the Bill were passed with the safeguards 
he had described, requiring the consent of 
the Bishop in all cases, he believed its 
operation would be exceedingly limited. 
He did not share the apprehension that the 
effect of the measure would be to raise dis- 
eord and strife. As to rivalry between 
different clergymen, what happened now 
where district churches were built? There 
endowments were forthcoming, churches 
were raised, and clergymen were intro- 
duced holding different opinions from the 
incumbent ; high Church forms might pre- 
vail in the mother church of the parish, and 
low Church doctrines might be preached 
in the district church, As to the conflicts 
that existed centuries ago between the re- 
gular and secular clergy they were totally 
different in character from any disputes 
that could oceur at the present time. In 
the Church of England there were no 
clergymen like the regular orders of the 
Church of Rome, subjected to separate 
rules. All the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land were seculars, subject to the control 
of the Bishops and the jurisdiction of the 
same Ecclesiastical Courts. They had no 
peculiar interests, created, as in the Church 
of Rome, by the distinction between secu- 
lars and regulars. He did not think the 
dangers apprehended from the Bill were 
likely to be realized. If his hon. Friend, 
in Committee, would agree to the Amend. 
ments he had suggested, removing all 
doubts as to the jurisdiction of the Bishops, 
he was prepared to support the second 
reading. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
hoped that when the penitential season of 
Lent had passed away and the brighter 
sun of Easter was shining the House 
would have escaped one of what were 
generally known as ‘‘ Lewis’s Litanies ;”” 
but the speech they had just heard had 
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dissipated the agreeable illusion. They had 
again heard one of those speeches from the 
right hon. Gentleman from which it was 
difficult to extract any advice or guidance 
as to the course they should adopt. The 
Bill consisted only of one clause ; the right 
hon. Gentleman objected to one half of it, 
and supported the other half because he 
thought it would have no practical effect. 
Were those sufficient reasons for assenting 
to a Bill that would subvert the existing 
parochial system of the country? It not 
only subverted the rights of incumbents, 
but those of the bishops. The right hon. 
Gentleman agreed to subvert the rights of 
the incumbents, if the mover of the Bill 
would consent not to destroy those of the 
bishops. But why was he more tender of 
the rights of the bishops than of those of 
the incumbents? The bishops were power- 
ful, had seats in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and were very well able to take care 
of themselves. The unfortunate incum- 
bents of parishes had no protection but the 
law of the land, and of that protection 
this Bill would deprive them. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the incumbents would 
still have exclusive possession of the parish 
church; but what would be the effect of 
the Bili on the parish schools ? What would 
these intruded clergymen do on six days 
of the week? Would they sit with their 
hands folded and their tongues tied? They 
were introduced into the parish for some 
purpose; would they do nothing and say 
nothing except on Sundays? They might 
not take possession of the parish church 
on Sundays, but they would take pos- 
session of many houses during the week, 
and commence an irritating system of sup- 
porting hostile societies and canvassing for 
hostile charities. This system the Church 
had guarded against, and they were now 
asked to run the risk of these incon- 
veniences—for what? The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the effect of the 
measure would be n#!, and he (Lord John 
Manners) thought it inexpedient to change 
useful laws, which had existed from time 
immemorial, when it was admitted that no 
perceptible advantage would be gained. 
But it was argued that this Bill was based 
on the same principle which had induced 
the Legislature to sanction the erection 
and endowment of district churches; but 
there was no analogy between the Bill and 
the facilities given by law for the erection of 
district churches. Those-churches were al- 
most always totally separated from the pa- 
rish church, and wherever thet had not been 
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done they had been a source of confusion. 
The analogy not only failed, but was really 
a strong argument against the provisions of 
the Bill. The Bill was called insignificant 
and moderate ; but, moderate as it was, an 
intimation had been made that further 
legislation would be attempted in the same 
direction. It was admitted that, as far as 
Dissenters were concerned, they had per- 
fect freedom of action. The Bill was said 
to be proposed with a view to free from un- 
necessary restrictions clergymen of the 
Established Church, who ought, it was 
urged, to have the same religious freedom 
as Nonconformists. But what was called 
the glaring exception existing in the case 
of clergymen resulted from the simple fact 
that the Church of England was the 
national church, and not merely a tolerated 
sect. That principle was at the bottom of 
all these Wednesday discussions. The ob- 
ject of the hon. Gentleman and of those who 
acted with him was to reduce the Church 
of England to the same position as the 
Nonconformist sects, while their opponents 
wished to maintain the Church in its pre- 
sent established position, That was the 
issue really at stake again to-day. What- 
ever might be the temporary and partial 
inconvenience which might result from the 
existing law, it behoved them cheerfully to 
assent to it, on account of the inestimable 
benefits which the Church of England in 
its established character had gonferred and 
was conferring on the people of this coun- 
try. The Hon. Gentleman (Mr, L. King) 
had spoken strongly against excess of 
ritual and costume, and seemed to hold 
out this Bill as a cure for that evil; but 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, was 
in about the same position as the Bill 
proposed to reduce our own Church to. 
Well, a few months ago at Aberdeen, 
a clergyman, who indulged in ‘“ excess of 
ritual and costume,’’ was reprimanded 
by the Bishop, and the consequence was 
that he resigned, and a successor was 
appointed ; but immediately afterwards the 
clergyman who had resigned set up a 
chapel in which the same *‘ excess of ritual 
and costume” was continued. And that 
would, probably, be the result in England if 
the Bill passed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had supported 
the second reading, although he admitted 
that one-half the Bill was so mischievous 
that it must be withdrawn, and that the 
other half would probably be inoperative. 
For his own part, he believed the measure 
would be a great stab and blow at the 
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vitality of the parochial system, That 
system had, on the whole, worked greaj} 
for the public good, and he hoped the 
House would not lightly or rashly pass an 
measure the obvious effeet of which wo 
be to subvert it. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he agreed with 
his noble Friend (Lord John Manners) that 
the parochial system had been a blessin 
to this country, and he hoped the House 
would never consent to any proposition 
which would endanger it. But, unlike the 
noble Lord below him (Lord John Manners), 
he did not believe that the Bill would be at 
all dangerous to the Church. On the con 
trary, he believed it would be a great be. 


nefit to the Establishment, There were, 


doubtless, objections to it, and they had 
been clearly set forth by his right hon, 
Friend (if he might be permitted so to 
call him) the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, but they could be re 
moved in Committee. He did not believe 
that the Bill would introduce the rivalry 
which had been predicted between different 
clergymen officiating in the same parish, 
He did not see the slightest danger of it. 
But there were many parishes where 
large proportion of the inhabitants lived at 
so great a distance from the parish church 
that they could not get to it, and where, 
if they could, the church was not large 
enough to hold them, It might be urged 
that in such cases district churches would 
be the proper remedy ; but the inhabitants 
might not have the means of erecting them. 
The sole object of the Bill was to grant 
to a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who might be willing to instruct the mem- 
bers of his Church in her doctrines, and to 
preach to them the blessed truths of the 
Gospel, the same opportunity of doing so 
which was possessed by every Nonconform- 
ist in the land. Jt was a great blot on 
our Church system that an ordained minis- 
ter of the Chureh should be debarred from 
meeting his fellow religionists, praying with 
them, and preaching to them the great doe 
trines on which the salvation of us all de- 
pended. If the hon. Mover of the Bill 
will consent to the alterations shadowed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, the Bill will be freed from all 
objections, and prove a great source of 
strength to the parochial system, With 
this view he should vote for its going 
into Committee. If the Bill should pass 
with these alterations it would give to well- 
disposed congregations who had not now 
an opportunity of meeting in their parish 
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churches power to meet elsewhere to join 
in prayer together and listen to the preach- 
ing of the doctrines of the Church of the 
country, which at present they were not 
able to do. 

Mr. BASS said, he would not have in- 
truded himself in the debate if it had not 
appeared to him that the provisions of the 
Bill had been greatly misunderstood by 
the noble Lord. The scope and design of 
the Bill was notan attack upon the high- | 
Church clergy any more than upon the low- 
Church clergy. The great object of the 
measure was to give to every elass of 
Churchmen the means of attending divine 
worship, and its chief operation would be 
in cases where at present there were no 
clergymen at all, That happened to be 
his case. In the parish in which he re- 
sided there was a very excellent clergy- 
man, but the church was so distant from 
his house and from a numerous popula- 
tion round about that they were in fact 
deprived of Divine worship on Sundays. 
If the Bill became law he should take 
no steps in opposition to the incumbent of 
the parish, but he believed the hardships 
which existed there, and in a great many 
localities, would be avoided. He should 
be sorry to take any step which would di- 
minish the just influence of the Established 
Chureh; and, in his opinion, this Bill would 
extend that influence, 

Mr. G. HARDY said, the hon, Member 
for Derby (Mr. Bass) had stated that he 
lived so far from his parish church as to be 
unable to attend it ; and that he supported 
the Bill with a view of getting the prayers 
and preaching of the Church nearer home. 
At present the hon, Member and the other 
inhabitants might, if they acted in harmony 
with the clergyman, obtain the services of 
a curate to officiate in any room devoted to 
the purpose. This might be done under 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Act, and in such a 
ease, therefore, there was no necessity for 
for any change in the law. His hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) had stated that the Bill would 
place the Church in the same favourable 
position as the Nouconformists occupied. 
He (Mr. Hardy) was astonished at such a 
statement, coming as it did from a Gentle- 
man who was one of the warmest friends 
of the Established Church. The hon. 
Member had stated that he wished to en- 
able a clergyman of the Church of England 
to go into places other than the parish 
church and preach what he might consider 
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Spooner: With the licence of the Bishop. ] 
But the clergy had taken their licences 
under a certain system of discipline, and 
by this they ought to abide. According to 
the Bill any clergyman licensed by the 
archbishop for any cure or duty within the 
province would be entitled to go as a rov- 
ing preacher into every diocese and every 
parish throughout the whole province with- 
out the consent of the incumbent. The 
Home Secretary declared that he did not 
mean to sanction any such proposal, and 
said he ghould vote for a Bill totally dif- 
ferent from that now before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman desired that 
there should be a special licence from 
the Bishop for the parish in which this 
preaching was to take place. But that 
was not the proposal in the Bill. On the 
score of religious liberty he objected to en- 
trust the archbishops with this power of 
licensing roving clergymen—a power which, 
as had been observed, would make them 
little short of Popes. He objected, also, to 
a system which was growing up in that 
House, of supporting the second reading 
of a Bill, not because it was approved of, 
but because it might be made deserving of 
approbation in Committee. It would be 
too much to expect that measures should 
be so brought in that they might be adopt- 
ed literally ; but, at any rate, it should not 
be left to the House to draw them again 
for hon. Members who introduced them. 
There ought always to be a solid founda- 
tion on which the House could build a sa- 
tisfactory superstructure. This was not 
the case here, and he objected to vote for 
the seeond reading of a Bill which had con- 
fessedly to undergo such alterations. The 
fact was that its supporters wished to 
allow those who differed from the clergy- 
man of the parish to set up a rival conven- 
ticle there, If what was to be done was 
to be done with the consent of the incum- 
bent the Bill was not wanted for that could 
be done now. The Bill would be operative 
only when the incumbent would not give 
his consent. Yet it was said that the Bill 
was to produce peace and harmony in the 
Chureb! In fact, the Bill was to enable a 
man in @ state of unchristian animosity 
with his clergyman to set upa rival chapel, 
Doubtless there were grievances in parishes 
according to the notion of individual pa- 
rishioners; but he said that those feeling 
themselves aggrieved ought to submit to 
what they regarded as grievances, for the 
sake of the good which the Church un- 
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gravest of those grievances had arisen from | and instead of strengthening the Church 
a lecturer being appointed in a parish by | as was asserted, would weaken it an 
an authority adverse to the incumbent. It | lower its position. ’ 
was a most unseemly spectacle at St.| Mr. BUXTON said, he wished to deny 
George’s-in-the- East, that a clergyman | that there was any intention on the part 
should in the afternoon attack the doctrines | of the supporters of the Bill to weaken 
which had been preached from the same} the Church of England. Its effect would 
pulpit in the morning. But scenes some- | be quite the contrary, for whereas persong 
what similar would inevitably be enacted | who objected to attending the parish church 
para the pr Megane yd br ny from —_ difference with ~ Reon ge or 
evitable. And what would be the result ? | any other cause, were now driven to a Dj 
The incumbent was to have the marriages | senting chapel, under the Bill they would 
and funerals, and so on ; but after a time, | be able to have the service of the Churel 
if the Bill passed, another hon. Gentleman | of England performed in the parish by 
would be sure to come to the House and | some other minister of that Church. H 
say how unjust it was that marriages and | knew of several instances where the veil 
all the rights and ordinances of the Church | of such a measure had driven people away 
a be arveye as well as prayer | from the Church. In one parish, the squire 
Specie Could ws wpeth autbily WUtdk wos |idg 9 the Glergjiodn, eal tal allege a 
y lich was | ing of the clergyman, and not wishing that 
only partially upset bythe Bill. Some ofthe | his children, particularly his daughters, 
a tts af the Bill might have | — or ge raped his ministry, built a 
des; Ns ade iat ine, by tosen tan oorvion sal ts bs by a cargyaiee’ a 
facilities which had been granted for the! Church of England. That was found im- 
pew ve of district churches, and for the possible, and the consequence was that he 
celebration of Divine service under Lord | was obliged to get a Dissenting minister, 
Shaftesbury’s Act, the grievances had been | He knew also of another parish, with more 
removed or 7 wien Be As one of the than 10,000 inhabitants, where the clergy- 
exceptions, he regarded it as a monstrous man, one of the old school, did absolutel 
grievance that the Bishop of London should , nothing for his parishioners. Some bene 
ducts agile © aucgyata, Mis Manets | vido bin with 0 crmmse Wak be ovo a 
re is diocese | vide him with a curate, but he refused, an 
whose conduct had been most objectionable, the consequence was that while some eight 
and some means should be found of pro-| or ten people went to the parish church the 
viding for expenses of that kind, without | rest of the inhabitants went to the Dissent- 
pyar. he soa g purse var ns nar Te ie Bill wae ra the be 
a re was great difficulty | of modifyin e tem, t 
with regard to procuring teal proof ; but ' would an pio it The patiah olecaii 
pag te _ ag outside as Aan as wg ; man oe still be the spiritual head of the 
e Church. ie present Bill seemed to/ parish, but he would not continue to have 
go md i tesa grievance now existing | the monopoly of religious teaching. Was 
in the urch. It was a Bill which, as| the parish, he would ask, made for the 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- | pent or was it made for the priest ? The 
pe aah ang Rp not be a whey —. has ont A much hg << rH free 
, on its own founda-| trade and protection. on. Gentlemen 
tion. There would be no superintendence | opposite, wu old, looked merely to the 
whatever of the clergy who would obtain | interest of the dispensers of religious 
aay peer this Res and no means of | teaching, while the supporters of the Bill 
, ~pur Se gtdiprtia besngrd hae bs | had sal ey, to the or of the 
celebrated. | persons who were to receive it. 
They would be shrouded in secresy, and | . Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the House 
even if they should preach or do anything | would do well to remember the warning 
contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the | given by an able man. The hon. Mem- 
Church of England he did not believe there | ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had told 
was any law which would enable the Bi-| them that the Church stood in no danger 
shop to punish them. The Bill would, | from attacks from without ; but that her 
pri ast ie setting up - bree dr on difficulties arose from the differences 
against another in a parish, introduce | of opinion which existed among her mem- 
schism and dissensions into the Church, | bers, and he (Mr. Newdegate) feared that 
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of that opinion. He objected to the Bill 
because it was calculated to give substance 
to excess of both extremes of opinion in 
the Church. It was calculated to foster 
in the Church a tendency on the one hand 
towards Rome, and on the other towards 
Calvinistic doctrines. The Church of Rome 
began in purity, but after a time lapsed into 
error. That Church had had an organized 
system which continued for ages. Then 
came an irregularity when the different 
so-called regular orders were sent forth 
to preach such doctrines as their leaders 
might direct. These regular orders gra- 
dually superseded the parochial or secular 
clergy, and violated public opinion, until 
the consummation was seen in the Refor- 
mation. The Dominicans under the title 
of the ‘“‘Fréres Precheurs’’ first com- 
menced this system, and were succeeded 
by the Jesuits, who not only preached, but 
brought in a system of practical tyranny 
which completely superseded their anta- 
gonists, the Dominicans and the parish 
priests. What had been the result ? 
Gradually the Jesuits obtained complete 
control over the clergy, and at last, in the 
Council of Trent, they overbore the Bishops 
also, and grasped the whole ecclesiastical 
system. At last they domineered over the 
whole body of the Church of Rome with 
such tyranny, that they had fallen succes- 
sively in almost every nation of Europe. 
The Bill before the House proposed to es- 
tablish in the Church of England a regular 
order of priests who would supersede the 
parish priest—the clergyman of the parish 
—although there were instances in which 
the parochial clergy had disregarded the 
wishes and feelings of their parishioners, 
who would tell him that the incumbent of 
a parish was not more amenable to public 
opinion than a stranger thrust into the pa- 
rish, as the advocate, probably of extreme 
opinions, preaching not openly, but to a 
select, and, it might be, a secret congre- 
gation? The principle of the Bill was 
vicious in the extreme. The hon. Member 
for East Surrey would give the Archbishop 
and Bishops the power to send these cler- 
gymen anywhere. It had been stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department that these cler- 
gymen would be liable to be cited before 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. The hon. Mem- 
ber who last spoke had referred to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining evidence. These cler- 
gymen would not preach before the parish, 
but might disseminate very opposite opi- 
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nions to those of the Church of England 
in some secret congregation which might 
be selected for them. No ecclesiastical 
trial could now originate without the con- 
sent of the Bishop; and how could pro- 
ceedings be taken against an offending 
clergyman of this description, if the Bishop 
refused an ecclesiastical inquiry into the 
conduct of his nominee? The Bill would 
invest the Bishop with large powers in the 
appointment of these clergymen, powers 
alien to the rights of the parochial clergy 
and the laity. He had the power of re- 
fusing a hearing in the ease of complaint. 
It would be unwise to leave to the Bishop 
such an unlimited discretion, both of ap- 
pointment, and of refusal to hear com- 
plaints against these his nominees. That 
was altogether to disregard the action of 
human frailty and to invest the Bishops 
with a power which had been justly com- 
pared to that exercised by the Papacy. 
As a Protestant and a member of the 
Church of England, he protested against 
such an invasion of the rights both of the 
clergy and of the laity of the Church of 
England; he protested against attempting 
anything of the kind contemplated by the 
Bill until they had reformed the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, so that there should be 
an opportunity of obtaining a hearing be- 
fore a duly appointed Court, as a matter 
of right, if any one felt aggrieved, which 
there was not now. If ever there was a 
system devised to create schism in the 
worst shape it was in the Bill before the 
House. He (Mr. Newdegate) should cer- 
tainly, as he did last year, vote against the 
Bill. He admitted that there were evils in 
the present system, and he rejoiced at that 
opinion in that House evidently towards 
some jurisdiction being established to meet 
them. He claimed, on the part of the 
laity and of the parochial clergy of the 
Church of England, aright of being heard; 
and he prayed the House not to aggravate 
the evils under which the Church of Eng- 
land suffered until they had accomplished 
a revision of the ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence of the country. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ex- 
plain the nature of the Bill, as he held 
himself responsible for having drawn it, 
The Bill was intended to effect a very 
simple purpose—to emancipate the laity of 
the Church of England. from the irrespon- 
sible despotism of some 14,000 parochial 
clergymen, who were at liberty to do'as 
they. pleased; and who could not be con- 
trolled, and who exercised their private 
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judgment in a manner seriously affecting 
the interests of the inhabitants of their 
parishes. That was the simple purpose 
of the Bill, and yet Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House had charged the friends 
of the Bill with trying to set up a Pope in 
England. The Bill in reality conferred a 
liberty, and, in effect, provided that one 
class of persons should not tyrannise over 
another. The supporters of the Bill had 
heen told that they were investing the 
archbishops and bishops with a power to 
control the clergymen of the Established 
Church; but hon. Members who made that 
eharge did not appear to be aware that the 
Bill in effect was already the law of the 
land. So far from his being responsible for 
the language it contained, that language 
was taken from one of the most extraor- 
dinary Acts that was ever passed — the 
Act of Uniformity of Charles IIl.—and 
the powers proposed to be conferred on 
the archbishop, which were considered to 
be so monstrous, were exactly the same as 
those contained in that Act. The language 
of that Act had been used because the 
friends of the Bill did not desire to make 
the smallest change in the constitution of 
the Church of England. The archbishop 
had now the power to grant licences for his 
provinces, That system was the life and 
soul of our Church government, and that 
which distinguished it from the Dissenting 
forms. The Bill left matters very nearly 
as they were, and introduced but a very 
simple change. It merely did away with 
the necessity of obtaining the assent of 
the incumbents of parishes, who had no 
particular responsibility. The condition of 
the Church of England at this moment was 
infinitely worse than that of the Church of 
Rome, and the object of the Bill was to 
give as much freedem to the English clergy 
as was enjoyed by the clergy of the Chureh 
of Rome. The original Statute of Ed- 
ward VI., while enforcing the service of 
the Church of England, contained a pro- 
viso that nothing in it should prevent any 
person in any place whatever saying psalms 
or certain services. The parochial system 
only referred to the cure of souls, and 
there had always been a distinction be- 
tween that and the saying of psalms and 
preaching of sermons. It was on account 
of the negligence of the parochial clergy 
that Dissent had spread to its present ex- 
tent. Dissent had sprung less from any 
differences of opinion than from a derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the parochial 
clergy. There were exceptions among 
Mr, Ayrton 
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them, of course, but it was because as 
body they had not discharged their fune. 
tions that the people had been driven into 
the arms of Dissent, and if there had been 
such a remedy as this Bill proposed to give 
there would not have been half the number 
of Dissenters there were at the present 
moment. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
that he should not have thought it neces. 
sary to intrude upon the House had not the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Ayrton) been 
so singularly justructive as to the real po. 
sition of the question on which they were 
to vote, as to call for some remark. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State (Sir George Lewis) after condemn- 
ing the Bill in its present form, had in- 
timated his intention of voting for it on 
the assumption that the faults which he 
pointed out, were undesigned deviations 
from the real intention of its framers; and 
that the Amendment which he required 
would carry that intention into effect. 
But the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), himself one 
of the framers of the Bill, defended every 
one of the points to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had objected, and disclaimed 
having ever contemplated one of the mo- 
difications which he had assumed to be ap- 
plied. The ground on which alone the right 
hon. Gentleman had intended to vote for 
the Bill was then cut from under his feet, 
and he was bound to oppose it, even on his 
own view of thecase. But he (Sir William 
Heathcote) would not consent to the se 
cond reading of the Bill, even if all the 
suggested Amendments were promised ; 
because, in his opinion, the time of the 
House ought not to be occupied with set- 
ting to rights Bills which were so badly 
drawn as not to express what they meant, 
which was the most favourable account 
which the right hon. Gentleman could give 
of this Bill; and also, because, he thought 
that all the Amendments suggested would 
fail to remove its mischievous tendency. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
its effect would be very small; but this 
was to be observed, namely, that its whole 
operation, whether small or great, consisted 
in opposition to the parochial clergyman. 
Whatever could be done under the provi- 
sions of this Bill, without the consent of 
the incumbent, could be done now with his 
consent; and it was clear, therefore, that no 
legislation could be necessary, except for 
the purpose of setting up a rival to him, 
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and destroying peace in every parish in 
which such an Act came into operation. 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he thought his | 


hon. Friend had rather misrepresented 
what had been said by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman opposite. He thought there 
was no force in what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for North Leicestershire; He had 
spoken of the rights of the clergy; but had 
the laity no rights? He would ask the 
noble Lord why the laity of the Church of 
England were to be the only elass to be 
debarred from worshipping God according 
to their own consciences. He denied that 
the Bill would affect the parochial system. 
Since that system was established villages 
had grown into towns, and, therefore, ad- 
ditional accommodation was needed; that 
accommodation the Bill would provide, and 
he hoped the House would not hesitate to 
send the Bill to a Committee. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he should 
have no objection to adopt the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Home 
Secretary, if it was necessary; but he 
would remind the House that Bishops and 
Archbishops had now full power to recall 
licences which they had themselves granted. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 145; Noes 
191: Majority 46. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put of for six months. 


PRESENTMENT SESSIONS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he rose to move 
the Previous Question, not that he had any 
hostility to the principle on which the Bill 
might be alleged to be founded, but be- 
¢ause it was introduced precipitately, not 
for any present necessity, and on no other 
grounds than those afforded by the Report 
of a Royal Commission which had been 
issued twenty years ago, and which the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal was 
éndeavouring to galvanize and resuscitate 
after so long an interment. It was felt 
that, though the existing grand jury sys- 
tem had worked very well, it had some 
theoretical defects; but that was no reason 
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| why a hon. and learned Gentleman who 
|had unsuccessfully asked for an inquiry, 
but now thought himself competent to 
legislate at once upon the same grounds 
on which he had formerly only thought 
himself justified in asking for information, 
should be allowed to legislate in haste, 
when there were in preparation papers 
which would throw considerable light on 
the question, and when there were already 
other Bills before the House which dealt 
with the grand jury system. There was 
really no urgent neeessity for legislation 
on the subject, and, therefore, they might 
well wait till a well-considered measure 
could be iutrodaced under Government 
auspices. In the meanwhile it was enough 
to have a really workable and generally 
beneficial system, which, though not theo- 
retically perfect, had practically stood the 
test of time. In one county, forming one- 
sixth of the whole of Ireland, though 1,000 
miles of road had been made, and all the 
previously existing roads were kept in good 
order, the expense had been reduced by 8 
per cent. Throughout Ireland, taking the 
average of five years, the expenditure had 
not inereased as compared with that of 
thirty years ago; showing that the ad- 
ministration had been most economical. In 
other instances it was found that where 
the mileage had been trebled, the expense 
had only increased by one-fourth. The 
proposer of the Bill had not given them 
any information as to how the new system 
was likely to work. Under the present 
system these matters were under the direc- 
tion of small bodies (nominated, he was 
willing to admit), but under the proposed 
system Poor Law Guardians were to be 
associated cess-payers, the result of which 
would be that the increase of the working 
bodies would necessitate the building of 
eourt houses. In the county of Donegal 
there were six baronies and eight unions, 
so that instead of a small working body 
they would have some thirty or forty people 
assembled, a facet which would rather ob- 
struct than help forward the business. The 
tax was one of great importance, aud re- 
quired more cautious legislation than was 
likely to be derived from legislation on the 
spur of a moment. There was no popular 
feeling in Ireland for immediate legislation, 
and it would be better to wait till the 
Under Secretary for Ireland had sufii- 
ciently considered the matter, and was 
prepared to introduce a well-considered 
measure which would command the sup- 
port of both sides of the House. There 
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had been only twenty-eight petitions pre- 
sented in the course of twelve years on 
the grand jury question, and the numbers 
both of petitions and of signatures had 
been increased till, in 1856-57, there was 
from the whole of Ireland but one peti- 
tion with two signatures, when, on other 
questions there were many petitions with 
numerous signatures. In the year 1857-58 
there were none, and in the year 1859-60 
there was again a petition from two gen- 
tlemen, and no doubt they were the same 
as in the former year. Probably they had 
got tired waiting, and having a copy of 
the old petition left, thought they might 
as well use it. Mr. Smith O’Brien--a 
gentleman who would be admitted to be a 
gentleman not likely to overlook a real 
Irish grievance—said that the grand jury 
system, though it had some defects, was 
at least free from more serious evils, and 
was not considered to be a practical griev- 
ance. He should ask the hon. Gentleman 
to postpone the Bill till Government could 
bring forward a comprehensive measure, 
though he would admit that the House 
owed a debt—a small debt certainly—to 
the hon. Member for drawing attention to 
the subject ; but he hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would sot force them to a division, 
the result of which would, perbaps, be 
painful to his feelings. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he concurred in 
the opinion that legislation on the subject 
was desirable, and there were points to be 
urged in favour of both the Bills which had 
been brought in on the subject ; but he 
thought that any alterations in the law 
could be done better by Government, the 
peculiar sources of information at their 
disposal placing it in their power to deal 
more effectually with such great social 
questions. Both measures were so intri- 
cate, and the amount of change was so out 
of proportion to the necessity, that he was 
inclined to regard both as inopportune, and 
he should join in the appeal to the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Butt) to post- 
pone the matter. Otherwise he should 
vote for the Previous Question. 

Mr. BUTT said, he could not yield to 
the suggestions of hon. Members. The 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Longfield) 
had misunderstood the state of the law and 
the object of his Bill. He had never 
asked for inquiry on the question to which 
the Bill related. He had certainly asked 
for inquiry as tu the grand jury system 
generally, but hon. Members then said, 
‘** Do not go into so wide a question, but 
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bring in a Bill upon a particular point,” 
He had done so, and the present proposal 
did not at all interfere with the general 
grand jury system. As to the petitions, he 
had presented one from the county of 
Leitrim with over 3,000 signatures. The 
defects were not theoretical only, and his 
Bill would remedy an acknowledged griey. 
ance. It was intended to remove anoma- 
lies which no Member of the House would 
attempt to defend. The first defect was, 
that persons having no interest in a barony 
could attend the presentment sessions and 
outvote the resident magistrates. That 
was one grievance he proposed to remedy, 
The other evil he proposed to remedy was 
the mode of election of the associate rate. 
payers. At present they were elected, not 
by those they were intended to represent, 
but by those they were intended to control, 
The representation which existed was much 
the same as if the House of Lords should 
govern the expenditure of the country. In 
respect to the other Bill before the House, 
he must object to the machinery proposed 
to be established, which he, thought, far 
less convenient than that proposed in his 
measure. Both Bills, however, might be 
referred to Committee, or to the same Com- 
mittee, when all questions of detail could 
be considered fully. If the House should 
reject the Bill that would not be his fault. 
The responsibility of the rejection would 
rest on the House. But he should not do 
his duty if he did not press the question to 
a division. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, it was impossible 
to take the Poor Law Guardians as a sub- 
stitute for the Grand Jury, as the parochial 
districts were not conterminous with the 
baronies, and in some cases not even with 
the counties. He wished to know whether 
Government were prepared to introduce a 
measure of their own, or whether they 
would adopt the Bill. He thought that 
the Bill would be unworkable, whereas the 
present system worked effectually. He 
should, therefore, vote against the Bill. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he was surprised 
to hear the arguments which had been 
used against the Bill. Let Englishmen 
consider that £1,000,000 a year was raised 
by the grand juries of Ireland, who were in 
no way responsible to the people. He held 
that representation and taxation should go 
together, and the Bill before them provided 
the smallest molicum of representation of 
the people. The people had not petitioned 
on the subject, because they had got tired 
of petitioning. 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, that questions 
of county finance were not at any time very 
encouraging, but let them consider the po- 
sition they were placed in with respect to 


this question. When his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Butt) moved for a Committee, 
he was told that he had better bring in a 
Bill, the Committee being objected to, on 
the ground that they had all the informa- 
tion before them. At that time he (Mr. 
Cardwell) said that if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would leave the matter in the 
hands of Government he would introduce 
a Bill, or if the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would introduce a Bill, he would give 
any assistance in nis power. There were 
now before the House two Bills, that of 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
(Mr. Butt) and that of the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Colonel French). The 
former was met by the proposal of the Pre- 
vious Question, and probably the ether Bill 
would be met in the same way. Now, if 
the proposal for a Committee was to be 
met by the suggestion to bring in a Bill, 
and the Bill by a Motion for the Previous 
Question, what encouragement was there to 
any hon. Member to attempt to legislate 
upon an important and difficult question ? 
The Bill would certainly require consider- 
able alteration to meet the objection that 
the electoral districts were not contermi- 
nous with the baronies, but that was a 
matter of detail that might be dealt with 
in Committee. He should support the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 
Whereupon Previous Question put, 
“That that Question be now put.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 66 ; Noes 
86: Majority 20. 
House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 2, 1861. 


Minurgs.}—Pustic Brt,—3* Queen’s Prison, &c. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PAUPERS. 
PETITION. 

Tae Eart or DERBY presented peti- 
tions of Roman Catholics, Edinburgh; and 
of John Campbell, Advocate of Edinburgh; 
against Inequality of Treatment of Pro- 
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testants and Roman Catholics, and for Pro- 
vision of Education of Roman Catholic 
Children. The noble Earl said he wished 
to draw their Lordship’s attention to these 
petitions, one of which was signed by 787 
Roman Catholics, ratepayers of the city 
of Edinburgh, the other by a Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman who had for two years 
been a member of the Parochial Board in 
that city. Their complaint was, in gene- 
ral terms, that under the present adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in Scotland ade- 
quate provision was not afforded for the 
instruction of Roman Catholic children in 
the tenets of their religion, and they named, 
in particular, that the Roman Catholic pau- 
per children were boarded out in the houses 
of Protestants, where, of course, any in- 
struction of these children in their own re- 
ligious creed was impossible; and they 
prayed their Lordships to cause an inquiry 
to be made into the matter, and to make 
such alterations in the provisions of the 
law as that Roman Catholic adults might 
be appointed to have the care of pauper 
children of Roman Catholic parents, and 
that such children might receive an edu- 
cation in conformity with the Roman Ca- 
tholic form of worship. For the accu- 
racy of the statements which the peti- 
tioners put forward, he, of course, did 
not hold himself responsible; but he at the 
same time thought it was incumbent upon 
the Government to take care that the 
people of this country, who so much repro- 
bated the conduct of Roman Catholics in 
such cases, for instance, as that of the boy 
Mortara, should not be rendered liable to 
the charge of unduly interfering with the 
exercise of the religious principles of their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. Enter- 
taining these sentiments, he had deemed 
it to be his duty to place copies of the pe- 
titions which he had presented in the hands 
of the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) in order that he might institute 
inquiries into the truth of the allegations 
whieh they contained. He wished to ascer- 
tain from the noble Duke whether he had 
received any information on the subject ? 

The Marquess of NormMansy and the 
Marquess of Buistot presented similar 
petitions from Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and St. Marie’s, 
Middleton Lodge. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that the 
noble Earl having directed his attention 
to the allegations of these petitions some 
days ago, he had caused inquiries to be 
made, and he could not do better than to 
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read to their Lordships some extracts from 
the Poor Law regulations which had been 
sent to him by Sir John M‘Neill, who was 
at the head of the Board of Supervi- 
sion in Scotland. From the first of these 
rules it appeared that the adult inmates of 
poor houses in that country were required, 
unless they were incapacitated by illness, 
to attend morning and evening prayer daily, 
and Divine service on the Sabbath. It 
was provided, however, that those inmates 
who objected to attend on the ground of 
their religious tenets should be exempted 
from the rule. By another rule it was 
provided that any inmate should be allowed 
to receive the visits of a minister of his own 
faith, for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion, and for the education of his children. 
Orders were also directed to be given by 
the governor of the poor house to permit 
opportunities to Roman Catholic clergy- 
men of making visits to the house, and 
to regulate the hours of instruction for 
adults and their children. These rules, it 
would be admitted, were very excellent, 
provided they were attended to. Another 
rule permitted paupers under certain re- 
gulations to visit places of worship in the 
town. The other question with regard to 
the education of pauper children was more 
important. The petitioner was, he be- 
lieved, a Mr. Campbell, who had recently 
become a convert to the Roman Catholic 
teligion, and who had interested himself 
greatly in the welfare of the poor. With 
regard to these children, Sir John M‘Neill 
said that great advantages had been found 
to arise from the practice of boarding out 
poor children amongst the neighbouring 
peasants, one, two, or three to each family. 
They were thus brought up to cherish feel- 
ings of independence, and rarely relapsed 
into pauperism ; whereas the result of re- 
taining children in the poor house was that 
they looked ujon pauperism as their na- 
tural condition, and came back constantly 
upon the parish. But in Scotland it was 
not always possible to find suitable Ro- 
man Catholic families amongst whom to 
board children of Roman Catholic parents; 
and it, therefore, no doubt, had sometimes 
happened that Roman Catholic children 
had been boarded with Protestant families. 
Still this was avoided whenever it was pos- 
sible, and the Board were extremely anx- 
ious to provide properly for the education 
of children in the religion of their parents. 
Each child was registered as being of the 
religious persuasion of its parents, and the 
natural and legal right of that child to re- 
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gion was distinctly recognized. He did 
not believe there was any necessity for any 
change in the law, or for any alteration jn 
the construction of the Poor Law Board iy 
Scotland as at present constituted, All 
who knew Sir John M‘Neill, who had per. 
formed so many important public services, 
would feel quite sure that he would endeg. 
vour to enforce the rules of the Board, 
which met the exigencies of all these cases, 
without the smallest bias from sectariag 
feeling. 

Tne Eart or WICKLOW said, he knew 
nothing of the grounds of complaint in 
Scotland, but regretted that the noble 
Duke had confined his explanation to that 
country, for he knew that in England the 
boards of guardians would not give Roman 
Catholic clergymen permission for visiting 
in the workhouse paupers of his own flock, 
In Essex especially was this the case, and 
the consequence was that they were obliged 
to take for their children the religious edu 
eation there given, or go without education 
altogether. This matter was one which 
required some alteration. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he understood 
that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was at present engaged with the 
consideration of this very question, and 
probably action would be soon taken upon 
the Report. 

Petitions ordered to lie on the Table. 


LEASES, &., BY INCUMBENTS RESTRIC. 
TION BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to go 
into Committee read. 

Lorp LYTTELTON, in moving that 
the House go into Committee on this Bill, 
said, that he had received a suggestion 
from a correspondent, which tended to 
modify the objections formerly made to 
one of its objects. He originally proposed 
that existing incumbents should not be de- 
barred from issuing leases; to which it was 
objected that this exemption might tend to 
prejudice their successors. The proposition 
was that without taking away the right to 
lease from existing incumbents, it should 
be restrained and modified. 

Tue Biszorp or LUNDON said, he 
thought their Lordships ought to have 4 
great deal more information before they 
allowed this measure to become law. In 
London and other cities and towns the 
livings depended to a great extent on the 
power of granting building leases. In the 
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case of bishops and chapters there were|spatches from our Ministers in the differ- 
restrictions as to renewal of leases, but| ent kingdoms of Italy that had been re- 
the interests of the bishops and chapters | cently annexed to Sardinia, giving the re- 


were protected by Act of Parliament. 
thought it would be a hard thing if in any 
parish it turned out that no proper provi- 


a period of perhaps forty years. It would 
be desirable before legislating on this sub- 


ject to have more information than they ' 


now possessed of the number of cases and 
the amount of property which would be 
affected by the Bill. He hoped that, at 
all events, the noble Lord would take care 
to make the change gradual, so as to in- 
flict as little injury as possible on existing 
incumbents. 

Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, they 
ought to have more information, for at 
present he thought they were legislating 
in the dark. Even with the Amendment 
which the noble Lord intended to make, 
there would not be adequate provision 
made for incumbents. He thought they 
would not be justified at present in pass- 
ing the Bill with their eyes open. 

Amendments made ; the Report thereof 
to be received on Monday, the 10th inst. 


ITALY—THE ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Toe Marquess or NORMANBY, who| 
| Russell, dated the 21st of January, which 


had given notice to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, Whether they have any Ob- 
jection to give a Copy or Extract of any 
Despatch from Sir James Hudson forward- 
ing the Report made to the Parliament 
now sitting at Turin as to the numbers of 
Electors qualified to vote at the late Elec- 
tion, and of those who did give their Suf- 
frages to the present Sitting Members, and 
of those who voted for other Candidates, 
said, he had to request their Lordships’ at- 
tention for a few minutes while he explained 
the reasons which had induced him to put 
his question to the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He believed that latterly it had been found 
more convenient, when the object was 
simply to obtain information on matters of 
fact, to put a question rather than to make 
a formal Motion for papers, and he was 
very glad to adopt that course, because he 
did not really desire to make a distinct 
Motion for the papers of which he had given 
notice, as he did not suppose there could 
be any objection to give in the regular 
course the information he sought, because 
every one of the blue books contained de- 


He! sults of the recent decisions 


| 
} 





by universal 
suffrage in those provinces. He thought 
when the Sardinian Chambers themselves 


sion could be made for the minister during | had made public all the information he 


wanted, it was not likely that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would refuse to give 
that information. Since he came down to 
the House one or two of his noble Friends 
had asked him what he had discovered 
about the Sardinian Chambers. He did 
not pretend tc claim the merit of any 
discovery, because these Returns had 
been published and commented upon in 
many papers revolutionary as well as anti- 
revolutionary in France, Germany, and 
Italy. What was, perhaps, more import- 
ant was, that the results of these elec- 
tions had created an immense amount of 
dissatisfaction with the party which was 
called the party of action. When it was 
seen how few persons out of those who were 
qualified had availed themselves of the 
privileges of the franchise it was not won- 
derful that that party should say, ‘* Let 
us have a Constituent Assembly, or at 
least let us have elections more like our 
neighbours.’’ He was still more confirmed 
in the idea that Government would not 
refuse the Report he asked for when he 
read the last despatch of Lord John 


had been presented to the House since he 
(the Marquess of Normanby) gave notice 
of his question. 


“ Foreign Office, January 21, 1861. 

“ Sir,—I have not taken any official notice of 
the Decrees you sent me, annexing, not to Sar- 
dinia, but to ‘the Italian State,’ Naples, Sicily, 
Umbria, and the Marches, 

“In fact, the votes by universal suffrage which 
have taken place in those Kingdoms and Pro- 
vinces appear to Her Majesty’s Government to 
have little validity. These votes are nothing 
more than a formality following upon acts of 
popular insurrection, or successful invasion, or 
upon ‘Treaties, and do not in themselves apply 
any independent exercise of the will of the naticn 
in whose name they are given.” 


In that despatch Lord John Russell fur- 
ther alluded to his previous despatch of 
the 31st of August, omitting all reference 
to what had occurred in the meantime. 
Bat the main point for which he referred 
to this despatch was that in it Lord John 
Russell, commenting on the vote for an- 
nexation by universal suffrage, said that 
Her Majesty’s Government attributed to 
that vote ‘little validity.”’ The noble 
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Lord added that these votes were little 
more than a formality, following on popular 
action or a successful invasion. He was 
not sutprised that the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary should have specially 
alluded in this , Hester to the case of 
Naples, because, in point of fact, the an- 
nexation of that country was carried into 
effect by a foreign army. There were also 
the volunteers of General Garibaldi, and 
that general announced the fact of the 
annexation before he had consulted the 
people at all. Treason, founded on cor- 
ruption, effected the deposition of the 
King, who was unable to disengage himself 
from the treachery of Liborio Romano. 
But when freed from this nest of traitors the 
attached portion of his army and his people 
rallied round him. The noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary had very naturally in- 
serted a reference to successful invasion 
in his enumeration of the grounds of an- 
nexation ; because, in point of fact, there 
was now the fullest proof—the authority 
of the Sardinian Generals—that General 
Garibaldi would have been driven out of 
the Kingdom of Naples but for the in- 
tervention of a foreign army—the army, 
that was to say, of the King of Sar- 
dinia. They had the celebrated letter 
from General Cialdini to General Garibaldi, 
in which he said to that gallant adventurer, 
** Nothing could be worse than your posi- 
tion on the Volturno.’’ He had also seen, 
within the last few days, a pamphlet put 
forth by certain officers in the Neapolitan 
army who had been conspiring against their 
King, and used to meet at the House of the 
Sardinian Minister. They were promised 
certain things, and they were now com- 
plaining that those promises had not been 
fulfilled. The pamphlet also contained the 
answer of General Fanti, Minister of War, 
who is there said to to have replied— 


“You are not rewarded because what you did 
was not of the slightest use—what you promised 
to do was not required of you, because by the 
Sardinian army, and by the Sardinian army alone, 
the result was effected ; and if it had not been for 
our intervention at the Volturno General Gari- 
baldi would have been taken and shot.” 


If the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
did not think there was any ground for as- 
senting to the annexation up to the time of 
the meeting of the Sardinian Parliament, 
it became most important to ascertain what 
validity could be attached to the acts of 
that Parliament which, by his own account, 
had subsequently induced him to accept na- 
tional changes such as those which had re- 


The Marquess of Normanby 


{LORDS} 
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‘cently taken place in Italy. When the 
pulation of a great country amounted 
some 23,000,000, one naturally looked to 
see the proportion of that number who ag. 
tually could and did vote. It appeared 
that, taking the whole population of Ital 
to amount to 23,000,000—which it did, be. 
cause, although they must exclude Venetig 
and the Roman States, they must take jp 
the islands of Sardinia and Sicily, the whole 
number of voters inscribed upon the elee. 
toral register, taking Italy from the Alps to 
Cape Pesaro, was only 420,000. But their 
Lordship’s expectations would be still fur. 
ther disappointed when they heard that out 
of that number who were registered only 
171,000 voted—a number which was rather 
less than the registered voters of the eight 
metropolitan boroughs and of the county of 
Middlesex. By the electoral law of Italy 
it was declared that no election could be 
valid unless the representative was elected 
by at least one-third of the registered 
electors. Notwithstanding this 130 Men. 
bers were returned to the existing Parlia- 
liament by less than one-third of their 
constituencies. He merely mentioned this 
as showing the want of interest taken in 
the elections by the people, and how in- 
veterate was the general apathy. It ap. 
peared, further, that of the 444 Members 
constituting the Italian Parliament, fifty. 
seven were returned by less than 200 
electors, 161 by less than 300; 359 by 
less than 500, only twenty-one had morg 
than 700 votes, only nine more than 800; 
and only two more than 1,000. It shouldbe 
borne in mind that each of those Members 
who could only unite so very few suffrages 
are nominally the representatives of an 
equalized district or area of a population 
of 50,000 inhabitants. When two-thirds 
of the registered electors abstained from 
voting, the election by law was void, and 
the proceedings adjourned to another day, 
but upon that second occasion no restrie- 
tion as to numbers was required. Thus, 10 
fewer than 130 Members were returned by 
less than one third of the electors. Did 
this show that enthusiasm on the part of 
the Italian people in favour of the united 
kingdom that the partizans of Sardinis 
would have us believe? Considering how 
much had been said of the desire of the 
Italians for popular institutions, he thought 
that those figures would be regarded as 
somewhat surprising. Naples had 12,549 
electors out of a population of 600,000; 
only 4,009 of those voted, or one in three 
of the electors, and one in 150 of the pop 
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ation, Milan in its five districts lad 
8,609 electors, of whom the five Members 
had the votes of 2,668, or less than one 
third; at Genoa, in none of the three col- 
did one haif of the electors take part, 

and in two out of the three colleges less 
than one third. In Tuscany, with the 
single exception of Leghorn, in no dis- 
trict did the majority of those inscribed 
yote at the election. At Florence the 
electors qualified were 6,255, but those 
who voted for the four Members were only 
2,094. In Bologna less than two-fifths 
yoted, and in none of the other Papal pro- 
vinces did 400 electors vote—in many the 
number was under 200. At Ancona, the 
town which General Cialdini had taken by 
assault, and was said to have bombarded 
for twelve hours after the capitulation had 
been settled with General Lamoriciere, 
Count Cavour had made a Parliamentary 
invasion and was elected, but 267 were all 
the votes he could obtain. Napoleon Pe- 
Se a relative of the Emperor of the 
rench, was even less fortunate at Pe- 
rugia, for only 260 persons voted for him. 
Now it must be recollected that there 
were no public meetings, no nomination 
speeches, nothing but the votes put into the 
ballot boxes by which the feelings of the 
people could be known. He mentioned 
these facts in order to make a sufficient 
ground for asking for the production of the 
Report made to the Parliament sitting at 
Turin, which would show those results. 
Count Cavour had stated in a despatch to 
Lord John Russell that the Parliament just 
assembled contained the principal men in 
Italy; but they must recolleet that a dif- 
ferent statement had been made by an 
authority whom the noble Lords opposite 
would scarcely regard as Jess important than 
Count Cavour—namely, General Garibaldi. 
His statement was at variance entirely with 
that of Count Cavour. He had said the 
principal men were not in the House, but 
characterized those who were in terms 
which he(the Marquess of Normanby) would 
not repeat, as the terms used were oppro- 
bious, but eonveyed the idea that those to 
vhom they were addressed were in a state 
of servitude to the Ministry. He would 
not further mention the vaunts which Count 
Cavour made as to the state of Italy, but 
be would only remark that last year, when 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) made some 
observations as to arrests and other pro- 
ceedings in Italy, he was at a great dis- 
advantage, because, though he stated what 
he knew to be facts,.he did so without 
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being in a position to give names or autho- 
rities. At that time there was not the 
slightest power existing in those provinces 
where a temporary Government was estab- 
lished to write anything in the public press. 
Not a single phrase was allowed that was 
not agreeable to the views of the Minister ; 
but since then papers had been established 
throughout Italy opposing the progress of 
the Revolution, which were conducted with 
great ability and had attained large cir- 
culation, which fully bore out the state- 
ments he last year made to their Lord- 
ships. These papers are still continued in 
spite of the Government prosecutions of 
greater frequency and severity than had 
ever before been known in any country 
pretending to allow any liberty to the press. 
As a proof that he was not wrong in ques- 
tioning the statements made to the British 
Ministry by the Provisional Governments 
last year, he should only quote an anec- 
dote published by Signor Brofferio, an 
ultra Liberal deputy of great ability. On 
the occasion of his visit to Florence he 
complained to one of the Ministers, whose 
name he gave, of the untruths they had 
circulated, who replied—‘* Caro mio colla 
verita non si governa”’ (with the truth you 
cannot govern). He was aware thati was a 
thankless task to be frequently pressing on 
their Lordships and on the Government views 
which did not agree with the sympathies 
by which they were animated—sympathies 
which he ventured to think were all the 
stronger from the fact that their know- 
ledge of events in Italy was of a limited 
character. But he was induced to bring 
forward the subject because some of the 
principles laid down in Lord John Russell’s 
despatch of the 27th October were caleu- 
lated to endanger the vital interests of 
England, and, as connected with her colo- 
nial empire, to diminish her greatness. 
flis object was to work while it was yet 
time, to arrest if possible the wide spread 
ruin which threatened to annihilate the 
material interests of Italy for ages to come, 
and to avert the consequences which the 
reckless course of her present rulers was 
likely to draw upon the country which, next 
to his own, he regarded with the greatest 
affection. The noble Marquess concluded 
by putting his question. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he hoped he 
should not be charged with having shown 
unwillingness to give information to the 
House, or to answer any question put to 
him, acting on behalf of the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs; but he appealed to the 
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House, on the present occasion, whether it 
was necessary or convenient that they 
should enter on a detailed discussion with 
regard to the election of Members of Par- 
liament in a Foreign State, the details of 
which they were not acquainted with, and 
which, if they were acquainted with them, 
he thought it was not desirable that they 
should discuss? The answer he had to give 
to the noble Marquess was, that no despatch 
had been received from Sir James Hudson, 
at Turin, containing the information that 
the noble Marquess asked for, and conse- 
quently no despatch could be produced on 
the subject. His noble Friend had alluded 
to Returns which were furnished with re- 
ference to the voting by universal suffrage, 
on the question of the annexation of several 
States to Sardinia. Now, he need not 
point out to their Lordships that a voting of 
that kind, which related to the annexation 
of certain States, was of a very peculiar 
nature, and naturally formed the subject 
of despatches, because such matters re- 
lated to changes in sovereign States, and, 
therefore, affected the relation of this coun- 
try to them. But if they were to have the 
returns of different elections, if they were 
to examine into those elections, and if they 
were to go into questions whether the suf- 
frage were too restricted, or whether it 
was a franchise that would fairly test the 
disposition of the people, he must say that 
they would be engaging in a controversy 
in which they could not be fit judges. The 
noble Marquess had himself furnished a 
sufficient answer to his own remark as to 
the despatch of his noble Friend (Lord 
John Russell), in which he referred to the 
Italian Parliament as being entitled to act 
authoritatively in all matters concerning 
the country, because the noble Marquess 
had referred to Count Cavour’s despatch, 
in which he stated, and as far as he (Lord 
Wodehouse) knew with perfect truth, that 
the Italian Parliament contained men of 
the highest distinction in the country, and 
who might be said fairly to represent the 
opinions of the nation. Without entering 
into details in connection with the Italian 
elections, he might, as to the smallness of 
the number who were stated to have voted, 
remind the noble Marquess that in this 
country it was not always found that all 
those who were registered voted at the 
elections. For himself, he thought they 
might fairly regard the Italian Parliament 
as expressing the general opinions and 
feelings of the Italian Kingdom, and as 
such entitled to be considered by Foreign 
Lord Wodehouse 
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Governments as a fair exponent of the dp, 
sires of the Italian people. 
House adjourned at half. 
o’clock, till To-morree Ell 
past Ten O'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 2, 1861, 


Minutes.] Pusric Bitts.—1° Criminal Progegj. 
ings Oath Relief; Naval Medical Supplement, 
Fund Society. 


The House being met, the Clerk, at the 
Table, informed the House of the unavoi- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, and read the 
following Letter, which he had this day 
received :— 

** Speaker’s House, May 2, 1861, 

“Sir,—I am desired, by my Medical Adviser, 
Dr. Bence Jones, to remain quite quiet to-day, 

“T must, therefore, request the further indy. 
gence of the House, 

“T have the honor to be Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ Joun Everrn Denison, 
“ Speaker, 

“Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart.” 

Whereupon Mr. Massey, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Meam, 
proceeded to the Table, as Deputy Speaker; 
and after prayers, counted the House, and 
Forty Members being presented, tovk the 
Chair, pursuant to the Standing Order of 
the 20th day of July, 1855, 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS BILL, 
Order for consideration read. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the Bill of 1847 provided that the west 
and south parts of the Abbey should be 
brought into view, but when the lofty 
buildings in contemplation were erected 
opposite the Westminster Hotel the whole 
of the Abbey on that side would be kept 
out of view. On this account he pro,osed 
that the Bill should be referred back to 
the Committee to ascertain what were the 
improvements contemplated by the original 
measure ; and, also, to what extent these 
improvements had been carried out, aud 
whether if they could not be carried out in 
toto they might not be carried out in part, 
so as to accomplish one of the principal 
objects of the measure ? 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that as Chair- 
man of the Cummittee upon the Bill, he 
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could state that the designs under the 
original Act had not been entered into. 
The Westminster Improvements had not 
heen successfully carried out, The Acts 
of Parliament for the purpose had expired, 
and the object of this Bill was to appoint a 
new Commission, with powers to wind up 
the concern and do what they could for 
the mortgagees, the bondholders, and the 
ublie, It was a measure well calculated 
for the object in view, and he trusted it 
would be allowed to pass. He apprehended 
the hon. Gentleman entirely misunderstood 
the seope of the Bill. 

Sin WILLIAM GALLWEY said, that 
if the Bill only referred to the Commission 
there would be no necessity to send it 
back to the Committee, but it did more 
than that. The public were also interested 
in the matter, but the only object of the 
Commissioners would be to wind up the 
Commission to the best advantage of the 
bond and mortgage holders, without the 
slightest reference whatever to the in- 
terests of the public. He thought they 

uired more information before legis- 
lating on the subject, and he should, there- 
fore, support the Amendment. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that they would establish a very bad pre- 
cedent if they departed from the principle 
of confirming the proceedings of Com- 
mittees to which they referred such Bills, 
and he, therefore, recommended that the 
Amendment be withdrawn. 

Amendment by lyave withdrawn; Bill 
to be read 3°, 


RESTORATION OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 
QUESTION. 


Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he can state to the House 
what is about to be done to the ancient 
Towers of Windsor Castle, the Julius 
Casar and the Belfrey ; whether there is 
any plan of eneasing those towers with new 
stonework ; and whether care wil) be taken 
as far as is practicable, te preserve the an- 
cient character of those buildings in making 
uny hecessary repairs ? 

Mr. COWPER replied that, although it 
had been found necessary to recase a large 
portion of the external wall of Windsor 
Castle, he was glad to say that that pro- 
cess had not become necessary in the case 
of the tower to which the hon. Member had 
ee two names. It had little claim to 

called after Julius Cesar, since it was 


built in the reign of Henry III. The 
walls of that portion of the eastle were so 
thick that, if decay continued at the rate 
it had hitherto done, a period of about 
1,200 years might probably elapse before 
recasing would become necessary. He had 
impressed upon Mr. Salvin, who had 
charge of the repairs, the necessity of pre- 
serving as far as possible the ancient cha- 
racter of the buildings, though the taste 
and reverence for antiquity of that gentle- 
man made such a caution superfluous. 


CONVOCATION OF YORK,—QUESTION, 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR aid, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, in 
compliance with the Petition of the Convo- 
eation of York, a Royal Licence has been 
granted empowering that Convocation to 
repeal or amend the 29th Canon in like 
manner as the permission of the Crown was 
granted to the Convocation of Canterbury 
for that purpose ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the assent 
of the Crown to the petition of the Convo- 
eation of York had been signified to the 
Archbishop, and instructions had been 
given to the Law Officers of the Crown to 
prepare a proper Licence for Convocation. 


THE NEW FOREIGN AND INDIA OFFICES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. TITE said, he would beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the Plans and Designs for the Foreign and 
Indian Offices are determined upon ; and 
if so, whether before the Vote ig proposed 
for the Foreign Office he will exhibit the 
Drawings in one of the Committee Rooms 
of the House ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that Mr. Gilbert 
Seott, the architect of the new Foreign 
Office, had at his request prepared another 
elevation, different frem the one which had 
been exhibited last year, and which would 
in the same way be shown in one of the 
Committee Rooms before the House was 
called upon to consider the Estimate for 
the Foreign Office. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, What 
steps have been, or are being, taken by. 
the Government for carrying out the Re- 
commendations of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the affairs of Green- 
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wich Hospital; and also, whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the Regulations ? 

LoxD CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
various alterations had been made accord- 
ing to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. The schools had been amalga- 
mated and placed upon a new footing, the 
patronage of the Admiralty had ceased, 
and admission to the schools was left in 
the hands of the Commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital. With respect to the go- 
vernment of Greenwich Hospital, the Duke 
of Somerset had introduced a Bill to the 
other House having for its object to im- 
prove the management of that institution. 
There would be no objection to lay upon 
the table a copy of the regulations, but 
he might state at once that the allowance 
to the Pensioners had been increased— 
the first class receiving 5s. a week, and 
the second and third classes 4s. and 3s. 
respectively. 


PENSION TO MR. CLOSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STIRLING said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If it 
be true that a pension of Fifty Pounds 
had lately been granted out of the Fund 
set apart for persons of literary eminence 
in distressed circumstances, to Mr. J. 
Close, residing at Kirkby Stephen, West- 
moreland, the author of Poems, and sty- 
ling himself Poet Laureate to His Ma- 
jesty the King of Grand Bonny, Western 
Africa ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
it was quite true that a pension of fifty 
pounds a year had been granted by Her 
Majesty, upon his recommendation, to Mr. 
Close, the Westmoreland poet. That pen- 
sion was granted in consequence of the re- 
commendations contained in a petition, 
which was signed by almost as many per- 
sons as had signed some of the petitions 
that had been presented that evening, and 
among the names of those subscribing to 
the recommendations were the names of 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Lonsdale, and a great 
number of country gentlemen, clergymen, 
and others—altogether some hundreds of 
names. The grounds upon which the 
recommendation was founded were that 
Mr. Close was one of those men, of whom 
he was glad to say several had appeared of 
late, who in a very humble station of life, 
and with little education, except what they 
might have gained by their industry, had 
nevertheless by innate genius risen above 
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the class to which they naturally bel 

and had distinguished themselves in litera. 
ture, not certainly in a manner equal tp 
Burns, but generally deserving to be placed 
in the same category as his works, Thy 
pension was given, as he thought, deser. 
vedly, to a Westmoreland poet of a humbly 
class, to whom fifty pounds a year, pep. 
haps, made all the difference between 
nury and comfort, and to whom, also, it 
would be recommended by the additional 
consideration that it had been given by the 
Crown, and was a mark of distinction which 
of itself would be of great value to the re. 
cipient, not only as agreeable to his own 
feelings, but as increasing the considers. 
tion he enjoyed among his neighbours, As 
to the title which the hon. Gentleman said 
Mr. Close had assumed—of Poet Laureate 
to the sable warrior on the coast of West. 
ern Africa—until the hon. Member gavo 
notice of his question he (Viscount Pal. 
merston) had been ignorant that Mr. Close 
enjoyed any such distinction. If it was 
meant that such an office was a source of 
profit, and disentitled its holder to a pen- 
sion from the Crown, he could only Bay 
he feared it would be difficult to obtain 
from the sable warrior even the butt of 
sack which was the traditional stipend of 
Pvets Laureate in this country. He was 
not aware that Mr. Close had any preten- 
sions to the title which it was supposed he 
had assumed. 


GRANT’S COOKING APPARATUS. 
QUESTION, 

GENERAL BUCKLEY said, he rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
The reason why Captain Grant’s Cooking 
Apparatus, sufficient for 5,000 men, which 
was sent to China in the Royal Adelaide 
transport, 3,000 tons, was not landed, 
though written applications were made for 
that purpose by the Officer commanding; 
and whether the transport has not return- 
ed to England without having broken bulk? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he was un- 
able to give the hon. and gallant officer 
any answer at present respecting Captain 
Grant's Cooking Apparatus. With re- 
spect to the Royal Adelaide transport, he 
believed she had not yet been reported, 
rt” he understood that she had broken 

ulk. 


HOUSE AGENTS’ LICENCE. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HODGKINSON said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
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, Whether he will so modify the 9th 
Feation intended to be proposed in 
Committee of =~ and Means (the Reso- 
jution relating to House Agents) as to ex- 
empt from its operation all persons letting 
and receiving the rents of unfurnished 
houses only ; and, if not, whether he will 
consent to exempt from its operation those 

rsons who are agents only for houses 
none of which shall be let for a higher rent 
than £25 per annum ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not aware of any suf- 
ficient reason for exempting from the ope- 
ration of the 9th Resolution persons let- 
ting and receiving the rents of unfurnished 
houses only, but he had no objection to 
limit the operation to agents of houses 
that were not of higher rent or value 
than £25 per annum. 


CHARGES FOR FORAGE, 
QUESTION. 


Me. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is to be understood from 
Vote 10, as detailed in the Army Estimates, 
that the charge for the daily ration of Fo- 
rage, which for the Cavalry of the Line 
in England is at 20d., and in Ireland at 
18d., is for the Staff and Departmental 
Officers of the Army charged at 28d. in 
both countries; whether such difference 
arises from the superior quantity or value 
of the ration supplied to those branches of 
the service, or, if not, what reason he is 
able to give for the difference ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that part of 
the difference of 8d. per day in the allow- 
ance for the ration of forage, to Staff and 
Departmental Officers, above the charge for 
the Cavalry of the Line, arose from its 
being a commuted allowance; Officers pur- 
chased forage for themselves and could not 
do this at so low a price as the wholesale 
contract rates ; part of the difference also 
consisted in an allowance for stabling. 


SUB-INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES. 
QUESTION, 


Mason EDWARDS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has any inten- 
tion to increase the number of Sub-Inspec- 
tors of Factories in the event of the Bleach 
Works Bill coming into foree previous to 
the passing of the proposed Government 
Lace Works Bill ; and whether he has yet 
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received the opinion of the Inspectors of 
Factories with regard to an increase of the 
staff of Sub-Inspectors, and if he has any 
objection to lay the Correspondence upon 
the Table ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS replied that he 
had not yet received the opinions of the 
Inspectors of Factories with regard to an 
increase of the staff of Sub-Inspectors ; 
but he thought it was not impossible that 
some small increase in their number might 
be recommended, 


SOUTHERN CONFEDERATION LETTERS 
OF MARQUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. EWART said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, seeing the possibility of 
Privateering being permitted and ecncou- 
raged by the Southern Confederation of the 
States of America, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have placed a sufficient Naval 
Foree, or intend to increase it, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, with a view to protect 
British shipping and British property on 
board of American ships; and if Privateers, 
sailing under the flag of an unrecognized 
Power, will be dealt with as Pirates ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in an- 
swer to the first part of the question of the 
hon, Gentleman, I beg to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government has directed that a 
naval foree, for the protection of British 
shipping should be sent to the coast of 
America. As to the latter part of the 
question, I will state to the House that the 
Government has from day to-day received 
the most lamentable accounts of the pro- 
gress of the war in the States of America. 
Her Majesty’s Government heard the other 
day that the Confederated States have 
issued letters of marque ; and to-day we 
have heard that it is intended there shall 
be a blockade of all the ports of the South- 
ern States. As to the general provisions 
of the law of nations on these questions, 
some of the points are so new as well as so 
important that they have been referred to 
the Law Officers of the Crown for their 
opinion, in order to guide the Government 
in its instructions both to the English 
Minister in America and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the naval squadron, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has felt that it was its 
duty to use every possible means to avoid 
taking any part in the lamentable contest 
now raging in the American States. 
Nothing but the imperative duty of pro- 
tecting British interests in case they should 
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be attacked justifies the Government in at 
all interfering. We have not been involved 
in any way in that contest by any act or 
giving any advice in the matter, and, for 
God’s sake, let us if possible keep out of 
it! 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg te inquire of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether certain 
statements are correct which have appeared 
in the French papers of yesterday, stating 
that there had been a collision between the 
English garrison and the Ionians, and in 
which some persons had been wounded ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
had seen some accounts in the newspapers 
to the same effect as the hon. Gentleman 
had stated, and he had inquired at the 
Colonial Office, but he was informed that 
no information of such disturbances had 
been received, and that none were appre- 
hended. 


WAYS AND MEANS—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.”’ 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he rose to move, 
by way of Amendment, that it is not ex- 
pedient to remit taxation to such an ex- 
tent that the annual produce of the re- 
mitted taxes shall exceed the estimated 
surplus revenue in the Budget for the cur- 
rent financial year. Ie asked the indul- 
gence of the House in consideration of the 
importance of the subject. The misgivings 
he had heard expressed in many quarters 
in reference to the financial statement of 
the Government had induced him to make 
a careful scrutiny of that statement, and 
the examination had convinced him there 
were elements in the Budget that required 
mature consideration before the House 
could assent to it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated the income of the past year at 
£70,043,000, and the ordinary expendi- 
ture at £69,800,000; the expenditure for 
the Chinese operations was £3,043,000, 
leaving a deficiency of £2,558,000. That 
deficiency was met by the withdrawal 
of Exchequer balances, £1,300,000 ; by 
the appropriation of returned advances, 
£628,000; and by the issue of Exche- 
quer bonds, £630,000. But passing from 
consideration of the year just conelnded 
Lord John Russell 
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to the year now current, the estimate of 
the ordinary revenue was £71,073,000, 
and a sum from the Chinese indemnity of 
£750,000, making a total of £71,823,000, 
The total expenditure was estimated at 
£68,900,000, with an estimated expen. 
diture on account of the Chinese expe, 
dition of £1,000,000, leaving an gti. 
mated surplus of £1,923,000. He wished 
especially to call attention to the mode 
in which £750,000 of the Chinese jp. 
demnity had been dealt with. He wag 
not going to question the right of the Go. 
vernment to include that sum within the 
expectations for the financial year just 
begun, but he would take the assurance of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, on that head. He 
thought, however, that it was not accordant 
with notions of safe commercial finance, 
after having made an adventure, to treat 
the anticipation of the result as a fact, and 
while calculating income to leave out of 
view the expense incurred, which ought to 
be balanced against the profit of the ven- 
ture. He submitted that the entry of 
£750,000 as Chinese indemnity ought to 
have been carried to the account of the 
Chinese expedition to relieve the debt that 
had been incurred, and replace part of the 
balances drawn on account of it. Neither 
of these steps had the Government taken, 
In this matter the most convenient and 
useful tests of the soundness of what they 
had done on a large scale was to try it by 
what could reasonably—and unreasonably 
—be done by an individual in his private 
capacity. It was perfectly easy to find an 
instance of this mode of dealing with re- 
ceipts and expenditure. One had oceurred 
recently ; a young gentleman operated 
largely on the turf, and had extensive deal- 
ings at Tattersall’s and Newmarket. Ile 
lived freely, spent freely, had some win- 
nings and lost perhaps more; but his prin- 
ciple was whenever he lost to charge his 
estate with his losses, and whenever he 
won to carry all his winnings to income, 
Acting in this way he was never in a de- 
ficiency. Now, opposed to this, what was 
the course of a prudent manufacturer who, 
having built a mill with borrowed money 
and insured it, was unfortunate enough to 
have it burnt down? What would he do 
on the receipt of his insurance money! 
Carry it to income? No! He would 
either rebuild the mill or discharge his 
debt. That was the ordinary, the pre 
dent, and the necessary course of com- 
mercial dealing, and the same course ought 
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to be pursued as regarded the country at 
jarge. He (Mr. Hubbard) submitted, 
therefore, that that sum of £750,000, the 
China item, ought not to have been earried 
to the credit side of the aecount. The 
balanee, then, instead of being £1,923,000, 
would really be £1,173,000. He would, 
however, assume that there was a surplus 
balance of £1,923,000. How did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to deal with 
it? After having told them the sum he 
had to dispose of, he stated the way in 
which he was going to dispose of it. In 
the first place, to tle general satisfaction 
of the House, he told them he was going to 
propose a 9d. income tax, instead of 10d. 
Besides giving up about £1,100,000 of the 
income tax, he proposed also to give up 
£1,300,000 by a remission of the paper 
duty. Now, these two remissions together 
would amount to £2,400,000, and in lis- 
tening to his right hon. Friend he could 
not help wondering, regard being had to 
Cocker, how £2,400,000 could be deducted 
from £1,923,000. The course pursued by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded 
him of some of those tricks which he had 
seen in his youth, in which a conjuror 
surprised the speetators by producing from 
asmall cup a quantity of flowers, feathers, 
and a few live pigeons. But the right 
hon. Gentleman, with more frankness than 
the econjuror, challenged his hearers to 
follow him behind the scenes and see how 
those marvellous feats he proposed were 
to be performed. He (Mr. Hubbard) ac- 
cepted the right hon. Gentleman’s invita- 
tion, and would go with him bebind the 
seenes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to remit the penny off the income 
tax, but such remission would only take 
effect for three quarters ef the present 
financial year; therefore he would have 
at his disposal one quarter of this year’s 
income tax at the rate of 10d. in the 
pound, The loss, then, from the three 
quarters of the year’s income tax would be 
£850,000. Then the remission of the 
paper duty was not to come into opera- 
tion until the lst of October. He now 
came to the point on which he wished to 
challenge the attention of the House. 
Was it a wise and a safe policy for the 
Finance Minister to propose so large a re- 
mission of taxation, and to justify the 
remission, not by the actual surplus at his 
command, but to measure that surplus 
against a distant period of the financial 
year, within which he proposed to con- 
fine his measures of remission? Such a 
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course would be a most dangerous preee- 
dent. Imagine a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer representing one of these northern 
counties which are one great hive of in- 
dustry, and to whose constituents the re- 
peal of the sugar duties would be most ac- 
ceptable, and that he made this proposal. 
The sugar duty yields £6,000,000. I ex- 
pect a surplus of £1,500,000; the remis- 
sion of the duty I defer for nine months, 
a quarter only of the remission will came 
within the financial year, and my accounts 
will balance. With regard to euch a 
mode of making remissions, it had, as 
he humbly submitted, a most injurious 
effect upon the future interests of the 
country, and hardly came within the pro- 
vince of those propositions which the right 
hon. Gentleman challenged the House to 
diseuss. He was struck with one portion 
of the right hon, Gentleman’s speech. 
After enlarging upon the prosperity of the 
country in the last year, he commented 
upon the increase in our imports in these 
terms — 

“JT do not suppose that hny Gentleman here 
will deplore that as a calamity, and insist that as 
it has been paid for in gold it must impoverish 
and not enrich the country. I shall presume you 
have faith enough in free trade to believe that 
an inerease in our exports must have been ac- 
companied by an increase in our imports.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER: What I said was that an increase 
of imports must be followed by an increase 
in our exports. 

Mr. ILUBBARD said, he must apolo- 
gize for having misplaced the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The very 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, name- 
ly, ‘that an inerease of imports must 
be followed by an increase of exports, 
involved a doctrine that could not be 
supported by facts.’’ Taking a coun- 
try like England, in which the productive 
power was immense, undoubtedly it did 
not, perhaps, export more than it import- 
ed. An excess in our imports taking one 
year with another really might represent 
the profits of our exports. To the or- 
dinary course of trade, however, there 
might arise exceptional circumstances, of 
which the year 1847 was a remarkable in- 
stance. In that year this country and 
more particularly Ireland suffered very ee- 
verely from a scarcity. The amount of 
our imports of foreign grain consequently 
was in excess of the ordinary amount by 
£20,000,000. Those imports were paid 
for by gold to a large extent, and also by 
erasing from our list of securities our 
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claims on foreign industry and our mort- 
gages on foreign states. In the present 
season we were again suffering from a re- 
markable scarcity and the destruction of a 
large quantity of grain, There had been 
again an unusual amount of importation 
and we had paid an excess of £21,000,000 
on foreign grain. Noone could doubt that 
£21,000,000 really expressed the loss the 
country had suffered from the destruction 
of the crops. The right hon. Gentleman 
had himself stated that the importation of 
corn last year amounted to £17,000,000, 
and in the present year to £38,000,0U0. 
Another point referred to by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was the increased 
import of wine, which was not, however, 
spoken of in similarly jubilant terms by 
any of those engaged in the trade, One 
of the most eminent wine houses in the 
city, in answer to his inquiries respecting 
the character and result of the very large 
importation of foreign wine, said— 

“The general character of the additional im- 
ports in the last twelve months has been of a 
decidedly inferior description. A large quantity 
of low French wine was imported last year, and, 
being unfit for home consumption here, has en- 
tailed considerable loss upon shippers and im- 
porters. Large importations of low sherry from 
Spain and imitation sherry from Hamburg have 
been made, and these appear to have been sub- 
stituted for Cape wines, the importation of which 
has very much diminished. The wines from 
Hamburg have principally competed with Cape, 
and forced the prices of the latter down, causing 
a very heavy loss on stocks in bond here, and 
stopping further shipments.” 

From another quarter he was informed 
that the wine so described, instead of going 
into consumption, for which it was utterly 
unfit, was really still in the docks, There 
were thus two alternatives; either this 
wine must be consumed and ruin the con. 
stitutions of the men who drank it, or it 
must remain in the docks, where it would 
ruin those who imported it. So far, there- 
fore, from the wine experiment being sue- 
cessful, upwards of £2,000,000 had been 
sacrificed by the import uf unsuitable wine. 
£2,500,000 might be added for the excess 
of imports of cheese, eggs, and butter over 
last year, which would bring up the im- 
ports in excess of last year to between 
£24,000,000 and £25,000,000. Omitting 
the imports of cheese, butter, and eggs, 
the excess of corn and wine imports would 
amount to over £22,000,000, which would 
express the loss sustained by the British 
capitalist and the British farmer last year. 
With respect to the Revenue of last ycar 
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£866,000, the deficit anticipated was 
£800,000, but the real loss was only 
£493,000, so that 307,000 accrued to the 
revenue in excess of what was anticipated, 
These two sums together brought up the 
| extra revenue to £1,173,000. Yesterday 
morning a paper was circulated which bore 
upon it the most intelligible marks of the 
pressure of the income tax during the last 
year. £10,900,000 was the sum which 
had been paid into the Exchequer from this 
source during the year, and £8,900,000 the 
sum, according to the paper, which would 
have been paid had not the right hon, Gen. 
tleman’s extraordinary means been used; 
£2,000,000, therefore, represented the re. 
sult of the alteration in the time and mode 
of coilection. He had received various 
letters on this subject, and, though expect- 
ing to find that some pressure had been 
put on the taxpayers, he was surprised at 
the extent to which it had gone. Amongst 
many letters he had received on the sub- 
ject was one from a person residing in the 
north of England. The writer stated that 
he had been served with a notice requiring 
him peremptorily to pay his income tax 
about three weeks before it was actually 
due. That he had to borrow the money 
to meet this unusual demand, fearing that 
his goods would be seized for the amount, 
Enclosed in this letter was the notice of 
the tax collector, in which it was stated 
that he had received imperative orders 
from the Board of Inland Revenue to close 
his accounts forthwith, and that in order 
to prevent coercive measures, the tax 
(which it appeared was not really due at 
the time) should be paid before the 20th 
of March. He (Mr. Hubbard) himself 
resided in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
and received a notice of a similar character 
from the eollector of that parish dated 
the 12th March, requiring him to pay 
his income tax. He, therefore, paid 
the amount demanded, although it was 
not really due at the time. Now, he 
should like to know from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what proportion of these 
£2,000,000 had been obtained by this ex- 
traordinary pressure. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman might say that hasty mode of col- 
lection was perfectly legal, and, strong in 
his own conscientiousness, he might steel 
himself against complaints of this sort; 
but he should like to know how long the 
system was to continue, and how long the 
taxpayers were to be subjected to that 
pressure to pay their taxes not only the 
moment they were due, but even before 
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they were due. The opinions and princi- 
les which seemed to have guided the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the con- 
struction of the Budget appeared to him 
unsound and unsafe, and as in matters of 
this kind the best way was to bring them 
home to everybody’s comprehension, he 
would illustrate by a case of every day life 
the course of the financial proposal. Mr. 
Bull is a gentleman who had inherited 
considerable ironworks in the north, who 
was a shareholder in some cotton mills, 
and proprietor of some woollen and linen 
manufactures, besides landed estates. His 
friends thought he was going a little too 
fast, and wished to point out to him 
where his extravagance would end. ‘* Oh, 
no,” he said, ‘I am going on all right 
I certainly put no stint on my domestic 
expenses, but then you know under the 
new system and the Treaty with France 
my income is sure to come up to my 
expenditure. I have commenced a few 
little operations in France; my wife and 
daughters get beautiful silks and laces 
from a Paris milliner, and I have dropped 
Bass’s ale and taken to claret, which 
I get from an eminent wine merchant 
at Bordeaux, and which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer assures me is, pro- 
perly speaking, the national beverage.” 
“Well, then,’ his friends would ask, 
“Are all your bills met?’’ ‘Oh, if you 
put it in that way,” Mr. Bull’s reply wou'd 
be, ‘Madame Palmyre, my wife’s milli- 
ner, has not yet attained to a full know- 
ledge of the principles of free trade, and 
she duns my wife and daughters confound- 
edly; and my wine merchant’s bill comes 
uve next week; but I am going to follow 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer’s ex- 

2, and, instead of giving my tenants 
sidsummer to pay Lady Day’s rent, 1 
mean to make them pay on the nail, and 
for the future they shall pay quarterly. 
India certainly has not taken so many of 
my goods as I expected, nor in the dis- 
turbed state of the United States, have | 
liked to ship much there; while, in the 
matter of my ironworks, these foolish 
French will take nothing but pig iron, and 
will have nothing to do with the manufac- 
tured iron 1 prepared for them, However, 
Itrust to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and it will all come right in the end.” 
Under such circumstances it would be no 
wonder if Mr. Bull very soon made his ap- 
pearance in the Gazette. But his was 
the reasoning, and his was the position 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Exehe- 





quer. The right hon. Gentleman was 
determined under all cireumstances to ba- 
lance his expenditure with his resources, 
They had a high authority on the other 
side of the House, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, who stated the other night that it 
was a bad principle to make prospective 
Budgets, and Jaid down the principle that 
each year should stand on its own footing. 
The refusal to enter into the consideration 
of prospective Budgets was a sound and 
admirable doctrine, and he only wanted to 
mend it in one particular. If it were dan- 
gerous or injudicious to anticipate the 
charges and expenses of the country in a 
future year, let it be admitted that it was 
more dangerous and injudicious to antici- 
pate the probable revenue and income in a 
future year. The Budget in its present 
form was a positive remission of taxation, 
to be met by a problematical increase of 
revenue, It was a principle not without 
precedent, but it was a principle to which 
he hoped the House would not assent. 
The heir of a property who had been ex- 
travagant satisfied his creditors by giving 
them post-obits, and in the course of nature 
those documents were matured and paid; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer offer- 
ed only his own post-obits, which were to 
be matured, not by the operation of na- 
ture, but by the termination of his offi- 
cial life. Nothing could be more unfair 
to his successor than making positive and 
irrecoverable remissions, the burden of 
which would fall on future years. He, 
therefore, asked the House, by affirming 
his Resolution, to put a restraint on a 
system of extraordinary and extravagant 
finance which excecded the limits of the 
year and plunged them into an unknown 
futurity. He frankly confessed that when 
he heard the paper duty was proposed 
to be repealed he experienced feelings 
of relief. No one who wished well to 
his country could desire that there should 
remain latent in the minds of those who 
sat in either House of Parliament any 
sparks of resentment on account of a con- 
flict as to the treatment of great interests 
to which all were bound to give an undi- 
vided support. He, therefore, felt relief, 
but he had too great confidence in the 
patriotism of Members on either side to 
believe that, for the sake of a hasty re- 
moval of a possible bone of contention, or 
too hasty recovery of a position of dignity 
which they might faney they had forfeited, 
they would concur in giving to the fu- 
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ture finances of the country a direction 
which was inconsistent with its safety and 
its suecess. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is not expedient to remit Taxation to such an 
extent, that the annual produce of the remitted 
Taxes shall exceed the estimated Surplus Re- 
venue, in the Budget for the current financial 
year,’ ’instead thereof. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or roe EXCIE- 
QUER: It is my intention to reply to the 
hon. Member in the briefest terms possible. 
I confess I have failed to discern any con- 
nection between a considerable portion of 
the speech of my hon. Friend and the Mo- 
tion he has submitted to the House, so 
much so that it appears doubtful whether 
the speech does not really belong to some 
other occasion, and a question is raised 
whether the speech of my hon. Friend is 
made for his Motion, or whether the Mo- 
fion is made for the speech. I shall, there- 

ore, make no answer on the subject of the 
a™portation of cheese, butter, and eggs; 
nd, I confess, I do not see the comparison 
between a certain system of finance and 
the young man who had a large connection 
at Newmarket and elsewhere, because the 
system, for which the hon. Member could 
find no better illustration, is a system esta- 
blished by law in this country, and by the 
universal practice of all Finance Ministers. 
With regard to the question of the income 
tax, and the touching letter which has 
been read by my hon. Friend, I regret 
that he did not think fit to adopt the 
usual course, and have laid what he be- 
lieves to be a matter of complaint with 
respect to an administrative subject before 
the Executive Government, and thus given 
them an opportunity of examining into 
faets. The circulars to which he has re- 
ferred are written, as he ought to know, 
by officers who are not under the control 
of the Executive Government. If he had 
given me the opportunity I would have as- 
certained the facts, and laid them before 
him. The only point with respeet to the 
income tax which requires any notice from 
me is the charge of having impoverished 
the Revenue of the coming year by the ex- 
traordinary pressure which has been used 
in the collection of the tax. That I admit 
to be fair as an argument, but entirely 
untrue as a matter of fact. So far from 
the collection of the income tax outrunning 
the arrangements made last Session, it has 
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lagged eonsiderably behind. The conse 
quence is that there is a material arregr 
on the third quarter, which will swell the 
amount to be collected in the ensuing year, 
The real sum and substance of my hon, 
Friend’s speech is contained in what he 
stated—and which I do not deny—when 
he said, ** You are repealing a tax the 
whole annual proceeds of which exceed the 
surplus which you show upon your Esti. 
mates of revenue and expenditure. The 
surplus which you show is £1,000,000, 
and the amount of the taxes remitted 
may be taken at nearly £2,400,000,” 
That is the entire point of my hon, 
Friend’s speech. The hon. Gentleman 
invites the [louse not to pursue such 4 
course, and not to remit any taxes beyond 
the limits of the estimated surplus revenue 
of the year. But, in so doing, he invites 
us to reverse the principles upon which 
most of the important financial operations 
of this House during the past twenty years 
have been founded. It has been a common 
measure of the Legislature to repeal taxes 
of much greater extent; and, I will ven 
ture to say, in a manner far more venture. 
some than is proposed in the present year, 
I will give three different instances under 
three different Chancellors of the Exche 
quer. In 1848 the amount of estimated 
surplus was £113,000. In that year the 
House of Commons passed an Act—whieh, 
though contested on other grounds, was 
never contested on this ground—for the 
repeal of the duty upon sugar and mo- 
lasses, and thus, with an estimated sur- 
plus of £113,000, it provided for the re- 
peal of duty to the extent of £1,480,000. 
But that was not merely for that year 
and the next year, but it extended over 
seven years, bringing us down to 1894. 
In 1853 the amount of our surplus was 
£493,000. Yet, so large was that surplus 
considered, that my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade assailed 
me with a Motion for the repeal of the 
advertisement duty, in which he was sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks. At that time we 
were making considerable impositions and 
remissions of taxation—that is to say, of 
impositions £3,390,000, and of remissions 
£5,384,000. In that year, however, we 
had a surplus of only £493,000, whieh 
was reduced almost to nil by modifications 
introduced in the course of debate. Well, 
that course pursued by the House made the 
excess of remissions over and above the 
taxes it imposed amount to £2,345,000. 
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And those remissions, likewise, extended 
over four years. Again, in 1857, my right 
hon. Friend, now Secretary for the Home 
Department, had a surplus of £931,000; 
yet with that surplus he remitted taxa- 
tion to the extent of £5,800,000, about 
£4,500,000 being the produce of the 
income tax for six months, and about 
£1,200,000 being the extent of the re- 
mission upon tea and coffee. In point 
of fact, therefore, the hon. Member for 
Buckingham is inviting the House to re- 
yerse aud overturn what has been the 
common and consequently the necessary 
and legitimate principle involved in the 
adoption of extensive financial measures. 
The present year presents an even strong- 
er case than 1848, 1853, and 1859. Our 
ease stands thus: — We propose an ultimate 
remission in excess of the surplus to the 
extent of about £500,000. It is true that 
a portion of revenue will be surrendered 
for next year that is not surrendered for 
this, but it is equally true that a consi- 
derable portion of charge—I refer to the 
extra charge for China, which there is 
every moral certainty will terminate within 
the current financial year—extraordinary 
jn its nature, and amounting to about 
£1,500,000, will, in all likelihood, not have 
to be included in the arrangements of next 
year. Under those circumstances, without 
further troubling the House, I invite it to 
place its negative upon the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that he 
thought the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham perfectly justified in the course he 
had taken for he, no doubt, had been as 
much surprised as he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had been to find that it had been the plea- 
sure of the [louse to vote the income tax 
at two o’clock in the morning, when many 
hon. Members had left, not expecting that 
the question would at that late hour be 
decided. If the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
aware of the pressure which was being ex- 
ercised with regard to the collection of the 
income tax, he was in a state of ignorance 
which did not extend to those who sat on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) had heard bitter 
complaints that the officers of inland re- 
venue were in the habit of sending letters, 
if not actually commanding, at least invit- 
ing prepayment of the income tax—a re- 
quest which commercial men had a hesi- 
tation in resisting lest their refusing to 
comply might reflect upon their credit. 
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Representing as he did a commercial con- 
stituency, he was able to assure the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer that the operation 
of that proceeding was most grievously 
felt in the commercial world. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) doubted whether the House 
was prepared to adopt the income aud pro- 
perty tax as the basis of their financial 
system, although they voted that tax as 
having precedence. It seemed to him 
that this idea had produced in the House 
an extravagant disposition with respect to 
the remission of othcr taxes; for income 
tax was so odious an impost that when the 
House had voted it hon. Members felt a 
wish to remit some other tax-—perhaps to 
make a little political capital, and in order 
to relieve themselves of the popular odium 
which they had incurred by assisting in 
the imposition of the income tax. It had 
been remarked by a leading journal, first 
impose an income tax, and then the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might do anything. 
The House had seen of late years tog 
much of one Chancellor of Exchequer bid- 
ding against Chancellor of Exchequer for 
popularity. He thought it a great mis~ 
take to treat this odious tax, forming so 
large a part and tle basis of the taxation 
of the country, and that, to the having 
done so virtually of late years was attri- 
butable more than to any other reason the 
unwholesome state of our finances. For- 
merly the property and income tax was 
used only as a subsidy in case of war. It 
was used by Sir Robert Peel to meet a 
deficiency at a period of great commercial 
pressure and monetary difficulty induced 
by a disturbance of the balance of trade. 
After that the House was induced to ad- 
mit of its use on the part of that great 
financier, in order that he might readjust 
the system of taxation; but he stated em- 
phatically that it was to be used only for 
exceptional purposes, the exceptional pur- 
pose in that case being the readjustment 
of cur Customs’ duties. Then in 1848, 
under the plea that its continuance would 
enable us to meet the pressure caused by 
the Irish famine, it was again renewed. 
Since then it has been treated very much 
as the basis of our taxation, instead of as 
a subsidy and ah occasional taxation. If 
the exigencies of the State required, it was 
a perfectly legitimate source of resort to 
make up a deficiency; but as the basis of 
our taxation it had more to do with in- 
ducing an unwholesome and gambling sys- 
tem of finance during the last twenty years 
than anything that could be named, 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, he would not en- 
ter on a discussion of the principle which 
his hon, Friend the Member for Bucking- 
ham had laid down respecting the manage- 
ment of our finances. Those principles 
might be sound as they were undoubtedly 
important, but he thought his hon. Friend 
must feel that the object he had in view 
was of so grave a character, and would 
bring about such extensive alterations, that 
it could not be accepted by the House, ex- 
cept after a prolonged discussion, not only 
of the principle, but of the details of the 
question. For that reason he trusted that 
his hon. Friend would not ask the House 
to come to a decision on the question, which 
he had brought forward with great ability, 
and which had been attentively listened to 
by the House. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question.” 

Put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Tnx CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise for the purpose of pro- 
posing, on the part of the Government, 
that we should pass a Resolution to con- 
tinue until the Ist of July, 1862, certain 
duties upon tea and sugar, together with 
other subsidiary articles, of the same class, 
as sugar. They are duties which have 
been called, popularly, but not correetly, 
**war duties,’’ because, in point of fact, 
they were imposed in the year 1857, in a 
period of peace, a considerable time after 
the Russian war had ceased. In 1853, 
when it was my duty to make a proposal 
upon the subject of the tea duties, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) observed 
that I ought not to do so without making 
a preliminary statement. I comply on this 
occasion with the wish which he then ex- 
pressed ; but another reason Jeads me to 
the same conclusion. Circumstances have 
changed considerably since last Monday 
fortnight. We then made a_ proposal 
which we deemed one of conciliation, but it 
has becn received as a proposal of contro- 
versy and war. We thought we were 
offering the olive branch and it has been 
treated as if we had been throwing down 
the glove. If it be so, I am able to say, 
on behalf of myself and my colleagues. 
that we do not decline the challenge. We 
have no reason to complain and do not com- 
plain of the discussions that have already 
taken place. We have the satisfaction of 
recollecting that for three days the most 
Mr. Newdegate 
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minute and searching as well as sweepi 
criticisms were applied to the eatimatel 
balance-sheet of the year, all founded oq 
the principle that there was no reason to 
believe that we had a surplus of income 
over expenditure, and that at the termi. 
nation of the debate the right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for Bucks rose in his 
place, and at once and unceremoniously 
dismissed all the arguments upon that 
point. The right hon. Gentleman observed 
in language of perfect truth and good 
sense, that the wise course for the House 
was to adopt the figures as laid before them 
by the Government. I may now, perhaps, 
be permitted to offer an apology to the 
House for a course on my part which isnot 
altogether usual. It was observed in the 
course of the recent debate by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and | think with general 
truth, that it is not desirable to bring any 
of the permanent civil servants of the 
Crown before the House, and that the 
Minister ought to take tle entire responsi- 
bility of the Estimates. My apology is, 
that after I had seen a course pursued—a 
course which has no parallel in the re 
collection of any one here, after the Esti- 
mates had been subjected to the most ex- 
cessive scrutiny and criticism, I thought I 
had no choice except what in homely 
phrase is called to make a clean breast of 
the whole matter, and tell the House, 
point by point, by what process the esti- 
mated figures had been arrived at. I did 
that, however, only under great pressure. 
The course I took was criticised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks, and it was with extreme surprise 
I recollected that when he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, without any pressure 
whatever, and upon only a casual doubt let 
fall by our deceased friend Mr. Wilson, 
with regard to the Estimates, the right 
hon. Gentleman immediately fell back on 
the heads of the Revenue Department. 
The right hon. Gentleman sought that 
shelter, after a slight attack of barely five 
minutes, to which I was driven by a three 
nights’ debate. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“T, of course, am in no respect disposed to shrink 
from taking upon myself the responsibility of 
having framed the Estimates which I have laid be- 
fore the Committee. Upon the contrary, I, to the 
fullest extent, accept and embrace them ; ama I add 
that I have been empowered to state, on the au- 
thority of those gentlemen upon whose knowledge 
and experience I, and every gentleman who holds 
the position which I have the honour to occupy, 
must place the utmost dependence, that there is 
not a figure which I have submitted to the Com- 
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which has not their fullest sanction.”— 
°3 Hansard, cxlii, 1829.) 

Mr. DISRAELI: I beg to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Estimates 
referred to were not Estimates prepared 
by the Government of which | was a Mem- 
ber, but those which we accepted from our 

ecessors. Technically, the right hon. 
Gentleman is justified in his statement ; 
bat it certainly makes a great difference 
that we were called upon to accept the Es- 
timates of our predecessors. At the same 
time, I do not mean to justify the course 
which I then followed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuk EXCHE- 
QUER : I cannot admit that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman makes the 
smallest difference. The Estimates which 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) accepted from their 
predecessors were Estimates not of re- 
yenue, but of expenditure. However, I 
will terminate this part of the controversy. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said in a 
manly way that the circumstance in ques- 
tion did not justify the course he pursued, 
and that is enough for me. By all means, 
then, let us go on with the discussion if 
there is still opposition to our proposals. 
The more these subjects are discussed the 
better they will be understood. If it were 
not for one very inconvenient monosyllable 
I should be disposed to quote the excla- 
mation of Macbeth, to which I ean only 
refer, which begins with ‘‘ Lay on Mac- 
duff,” and ends by expressing a very un- 
civil wish in regard to whoever first ‘ cries 
Hold, enough !”’ 

We have before us on the present occa- 
sion two questions. We have to consider 
the absolute merits of the only contested 
part of the Resolution I am submitting to 
the House—I mean of the tea duties ; and, 
likewise, to balance the reduction of these 
duties against the remission of the paper 
duty. I confess it is with interest, and 
not altogether without recreation, that I 
see the claims of the tea duty to remission 
in such good odour on the other side of the 
House. The condition of the poor man 
has found its way to the hearts of a very 
large number of highly respected gentle- 
men who sit opposite ; but the claims of 
the tea duty to remission were not always 
thus favourably viewed. On a former occa- 
sion, when the Government of the Ear! of 
Aberdeen proposed the reduction of the 
tea duty, what was said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire on behalf of the party whom then, 





as now, he led? The right hon. Gentle- 
man did uot say that the proposal was so 
obviously advantageous that it at once 
commanded assent. No; he ealled on me 
to show cause for the reduction of the tea 
duty, and disclaimed the responsibility of 
that reduction simply on its merits. On 
the 30th of May, 1853, the right hon. 
Gentleman said in Committee— 

“The Committee must recollect that when a 
proposition was made by the late Government 
to deal with the tea’duties we purposely combined 
with it an article of British growth with which 
tea was supposed to enter into competition— 

° . ° : : - You are now 
called upon immensely to reduce the duty on a 
foreign article, without reducing the excessive 
duty which is paid on an article of home growth.” 
—[8 Hansard, cxxvii. 827.] 

Because we did not propose to reduce that 
excessive duty on an article of home growth 
which amounted to 20 or 25 per cent on 
the price of beer at a time when the duty 
on tea was 200 per cent, the right hon. 
Gentleman as leader of his party dis- 
claimed that policy, and insisted that the 
tea duty ought not to be remitted unless 
at the same time we sacrificed £2,000,000 
on malt. That was the position taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman with respect to 
the tea duty at tha’ particular time. My 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. B. Osborne) 
said wittily the other evening that I had 
wrapped up my penny in paper; and it 
might be said that the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought it necessary to wrap up his 
tea in malt. As to the merits of the tea 
duty we think much more favourably of 
the reduction of that impost than the right 
hon. Gentleman does. We think that its 
reduction under favourable circumstances 
would not require an apology, and that it 
would be highly beneficial to the popula- 
tion of the country. But in present cir- 
cumstances we have to consider it with re- 
gard to the extravagant claims which have 
been made for it in certain quarters. I 
endeavoured to show on a former night 
what would be the effect upon the surplus 
and upon the consumer, and likewise this, 
which has not been contested, and I know 
cannot be confuted, that the reduction of 
mere revenue duties for the benefit of the 
consumer has not been the first, but the 
last of the great objects of commercial 
reform for the last twenty years; and that 
although good in itself it is and has been 
recognized by statesmen and legislators 
during that period to be less good than 
those great measures which have been 
adopted by the House for the abolition of 
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protection and for the liberation of trade 
from its fetters. Since then a new fact 
has come to our knowledge. There is an 
Amendment, and several petitions have 
been presented to-night on the other side 
of the House, some of them amidst ex- 
pressions of great satisfaction, but I did 
not hear whether any of those petitions 
were in favour of the Amendment of the 
hou. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall). 
Was the petition from Liverpool in favour 
of the Amendment ? 

Mr. HORSFALL: The Liverpool pe- 
tition was against the repeal of the paper 
duty; and prayed that any surplus might 
- be appropriated to the diminution of the 
tea and sugar duties, or to the reduction of 
the income tax. I also presented a simi- 
lar petition from Warrington. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: My question was simply intend- 
ed in courtesy to the hon. Gentleman, and 
to discover whether the petition was in fa- 
vour of his Amendment. If it had been, 
I admit that that would have been so far 
an argument in favour of the Amendment 
which I am about to criticise; but I under- 
stand from the substance of the petition 
that it was against the plan of the Govern- 
ment, and not in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. [**Oh, oh!’’} 
We shall see. I must confess that it is cu- 
rious to observe the circumstances under 
which this Amendment is proposed. Some 
hon. Gentlemen who presented petitions 
to-night observed that they had been sign- 
ed very numerously and largely in the 
course of a fewhours. Why within a few 
hours? That is a very singular cireum- 
stance. For nearly three weeks the pro- 
posals of the Government have been before 
the country, and it is only within the last 
few hours that the spontaneous feelings of 
certain communities have been expressed 
in these petitions. It took fifteen days to 
consider what course should be pursued, 
bat when a decision was at last arrived at 
no time was lost, for steps were imme- 
diately taken through the proper channels 
to procure that entirely spontaneous ex- 
pression of public opinion of which we have 
witnessed the results to-night. And for 
what do these petitions ask? For the re- 
duction, many of them, of the tea and 
sugar duties. Again, the very fallacy 
which we have had occasion to expose, as 
if it was possible that the tea and sugar 
duties should be reduced, the fact being 
that there is available less than half the 
money which the subscribers of these pe- 
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titions have been led to suppose is at oyp 
command, I really do not think that the 
hon. Gentleman has found time to consider 
the grammatical force and effect of his own 
Amendment. Ido not know whether he 
is aware what is the legal construction of 
that Amendment; and I am very glad that 
I have an opportunity of speaking beforg 
him; because, before he proposes this 
Amendment, I should advise him to amend 
it. I am calling the hon. Geutleman’s at. 
tention to a matter which I hope he wilj 
consider before he rises. It is an esta 
blished principle of construetion, that 
every financial or taxing Act must be eon. 
strued in favour of the tax-payer. I know 
what is the meaning and intention of the 
hon. Gentleman, but I am now referring to 
what is the effect of his Amendment, as 
illustrating the manner in which it has 
been framed. He lays upon tea a tax of 
1s, 5d. per pound until the 30th of Sep. 
tember; his words, until the Ist of Octo 
ber, mean up to that date; and he provides 
for a tax of ls. per pound after the 1st of 
October. But under the operation of the 
Amendment as it stands all those Gentle. 
men who had accumulated stocks of tea, 
waiting for the reduction of duty, would, 
on the Ist of October, have the privilege 
aud advantage of entering it free of any 
duty whatever. 1 do not ask the hou, 
Gentleman whether that is his intention; 
but I trust that he will alter the language 
of his Amendment, with a view to avoid 
such a catastrophe. ‘* Until the Ist of 
October’’ means, in the language of tax 
ing Acts, until the expiration of the 30th 
of September, and ‘ afterwards” means 
after the lst of October—that is to say 
from the 2nd of October. I admit thatis 
nothing but a verbal criticism; but I want 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the effect of the proposal which is now 
made. I think it is quite fair to do 80, 
considering the circumstances under which 
the Amendment has been framed and 
ushered into existence, with most authori- 
tative notices from two Gentlemen who 
upon matters of finance may be said to be 
almost of equal authority with the party 
opposite—I mean the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bueks (Mr. Disraeli) who 
sits on that side of the House, and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman) who sits on this side. First, 
what would be the effect of this Amend- 
ment upon the surplus? We have heards 
great deal about the neutrality of the sur- 
plus, although the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Bucks dissents from that 
inion. Much, however, has been said 
questioning the amount of the surplus as 
stated by me; and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
has laid down a doctrine, and has support- 
ed it by his vote, although he did not go 
toa division, according to which I take it 
for granted that he does not intend to go 
to the extent of the remission contemplat- 
ed either by the Government or by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. [lorsfall). 
[ ventured the other night to say that I 
deprecated the exchange of responsibility 
between the Government and the Opposi- 
tion, and that I very much doubted whe- 
ther the Opposition, taking upon them- 
selves the custody of the public purse, 
would come to good. How does that mat- 
ter stand? We propose the repeal of the 
paper duty from the Ist of October. That 
will reduce the surplus by £665,000, and 
will leave an estimated surplus of £408,000. 
The moment that I saw the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman I took the best means in 
my power to obtain an estimate of what 
would be its effect. My belicf is that 
that estimate was given without any 
knowledge of the reason why it was 
asked for, At any rate, the result was 
this, that the loss upon tea which would 
result from the adoption of the Amend- 
ment of the hon, Gentleman and the pro- 
vident stewards of British finance with 
whom he co-operates would within the 
financial year be, not £665,000, but 
£950,000. Thus he takes away £285,000 
from the modest, and, as some have said, 
the unsafe surplus which I have propos- 
ed to retain, and leaves me with only 
£123,000. That is the upshut, so far, 
f a three nights’ debate. At last the 
trampet has sounded; at last the troops 
are marshatled; al! the preliminaries turn- 
ed upon showing that the surplus was not 
to be relied upon, and now that we have 
come to action the proposal is to take away 
£300,000 from the little surplus of which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite previously denied 
the existence. That is the effect of this 
Amendment upon the surplus; but we have 
not done there. It was no merely captious 
question which I put when I asked the 
hon. Member if the community of Liver- 
pool had petitioned in favour of the Amend- 
ment. I venture to say they have not. I 
defy the hon. Member to produce a petition 
a commercial community asking for 
areduetion of the tea duty to take effect 
on the Jst of next October. Has the hon. 


Member paid the slightest attention to the 
course of financial legislation for the last 
twenty years? Whether he has or has 
not, as he has made this most extraor- 
dinary proposal with the support and con- 
eurrence of a large party in this House, I 
must ask the attention of the Committee 
to that subject. Now, Sir, it is one among 
the elementary and cardinal principles of 
dealing with Customs’ duties which have 
been established alike by reason and by 
experience that the first effect of any re- 
ductions which you propose should never 
be postponed. In the year 1842, when 
first such operatiuns were legislatively 
earried into effect on a great scale, we had 
not the advantage of the experience which 
we now possess, and, in consequence, the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel made a 
double mistake. The legislation of that 
year occupied, as was natural, a long 
period in its discussion. We were many 
weeks carrying the tariff through this 
House, and the arrangement unfortunately 
made was this—first, that all the reduc- 
tions of Customs’ duties should be postpon- 
ed while the House was debating them, 
and should not take effect until the Act 
authorizing them had received the Royal 
Assent; and, secondly, that the reduction 
of the duty on timber should be postponed 
until the 10th of October. I will show the 
Committee what was the effect of postpon- 
ing those reductions. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to show the effect with regard 
to all the miscellaneous articles, but I will 
take one of the most important—that of 
coffee. The reduction of the duty on 
coffee from amounts varying from 6d. to 
1s. 3d. per 1b. to amounts varying from 4d, 
to 8d. per lb. did not take effect until the 
9th of July. The consumption during the 
year 1842 up to the 9th of July amounted 
to 10,645,0001b.; up to the same period 
in the previous year it amounted to 
13,823,000Ib.; so that there was a redue- 
tion of about 30 per cent upon the con- 
sumption of coffee up to the 9th of July 
eaused by our unwisely postponing the 
taking effect of the reduction. After the 
9th of July there was, it is true, an in- 
crease of consumption. From the 9th 
of July to the end of 1841 the consump- 
tion amounting. to 14,597,000Ib.; dur- 
ing the same period of 1842 it reached 
17,922,000lb., so that there was an in- 
erease of 3,325,000Ib. That is to say, 
although we had made a great reduction 
in the duty, so paralyzed was the trade by 





its postponement that with the exception 
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of 100,000Ib. or s0, the augmentation con- 
sequent upon that reduction of duty only 
brought up the aggregate consumption to 
the amount of the previous year; and we 
lost our revenue without being able to say 
that we had added to the comforts of the 
people. I tell the hon. Gentleman boldly 
that in bringing forward the reduction of 
the tea duty, to take effect on the 10th of 
October, he does not represent the opinion 
of Liverpool or any other commercial com- 
‘munity. I go now from coffee to a more 
conspicuous article, that distinctly tests the 
question, because the postponement is very 
nearly to the same date. Let us see what 
was the effect of postponing the reduction 
of the duty on timber in 1842 till the 10th 
of October. As before, I make the com- 
parison with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. In 1841, before the 10th 
of October, we consumed 554,000 loads of 
timber. I confine myself to loads, because 
owing to the changes which took place, it 
is impossible to institute a comparison with 
regard to deals. We unhappily postponed 
our reduction in 1842 till the 10th of Octo- 
ber. What was the consumption down to 
October, 1842? 173,000 loads. That was 
a diminution of 70 per cent on the whole 
consumption. It did not rally afterwards. 
The result for the year was this—in 1841 
we consumed 741,000 loads; in 1842 we 
consumed 523,000 loads, and the result 
of our postponement was that we lost 
£377,000 of revenue, and effected a de- 
crease in the consumption of the year of 
221,000 loads. There might, indeed, be 
found some apology, for such a state of 
things at that time. We had not the ex- 
perience of these extensive changes ; but 
I must confess when after this I saw the 
hon. Member proposing deliberately, as the 
organ and champion of a great party in 
this House, that we should postpone the 
remission of the tea duty till the 1Oth of 
October, I was surprised indeed. Perhaps, 
I may be told these remissions are fre- 
quently postponed, and that, consequently, 
these inconveniences are incurred. I am 
quite aware of that. I know it is im- 
= altogether to avoid it; but then 

must say that in all cases of redue- 
tion of duty since 1842 we have invari- 
ably taken care to give effect at once if 
we could to the entire reduction, if not 
to as much of it as possible. I will show 
you the effect of postponement in the 
remission of the duty on tea—how incon- 
venient in restricting consumption and 
causing paralysis to trade which the hon. 
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Member represents. In 1852-3 the duties 
on tea were reduced in the month of 
May. The usual monthly consumption wag 
4,400,0001b. In March and April, typ 
months before the reduction took effet, the 
consumption instead of being 4,400,000 

was 2,650,000Ib. In 1853-4 there wag 
a further fall in the duty, and that is mong 
strictly analogous to this case, because the 
fall had been foreseen for a considerable 
time before. At that period the usual 
monthly consumption was 4,750,000lb, 
The reduction took place on the 5th of April, 
In January, February, and March the whole 
consumption was 8,000,000Ib., instead of 
12,000,000ib. That is under 2,700,000Ib, 
per month, instead of 4,750,000Ib. In 
1857-8 there was a third example of the 
same kind—a reduction was made on the 
5th of April. The usual monthly consump. 
tion was 6,460,000lb. The consumption 
in January, February, and March, instead 
of 6,460,000Ib., was 3,206,000ib.—one. 
half of the ordinary consumption ; and that 
paralysis of trade for three months is the 
measure which the hon. Gentleman, with 
powerful backing, brings forward as against 
the proposition of the Government in the 
interest of trade. 

I have spoken of the effect on the sur- 
plus and of the effect on trade which these 
postponements produce. I will now show 
how much these reductions affect the con- 
sumer, What is to become of the con- 
sumer in the course of these operations? 
Now, I do not hesitate to say, as far as 
experience goes, that a reduction of the 
duty on tea would have a very beneficial 
operation ; yet do not imagine that the 
effect of it is likely, as a general rule, till 
after a long period to reach the consumer 
in any proportion to the loss sustained by 
the revenue. Now, I challenge an answer 
to this view of the case, and the figures I 
am about to give for in the interests of the 
poor man it is important they should be 
considered. Twice the duty on tea in this 
country has been reduced. It was reduced 
by my right hon. Friend now the Home 
Secretary, in 1857, and when I was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1853. In 1857 
it was reduced from 1s. 9d. to 1s. 5d. per 
lb., so that the revenue lost 4d. on every 
pound. How much of that 4d. did the 
consumer get? The long price of tea— 
that is, the price in bond, with the duty 
added, in 1846, before the reduction of 
duty, was 2s, 1ld.; in 1857 it was 
2s. 11d. per Ib. The revenue lost 4d. per 





lb. ; the consumer gained three farthings 
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Ib. That was the average established 

the inspection of commercial documents 
of that period. But, then, it may be said 
that was a period of warlike operations in 
China. Then, let us go to a period when 
there were no warlike operations in China. 
Igo to 1853. In 1853 the duty was re- 
duced from 2s. 33d. to ls. 10d. There 
was a loss to the revenue of 43d. per Ib. 
The price was reduced from 3s. 23d., 
which it had been in 1852, to what in 
1853? Why to 3s. 23d. Fourpence far- 
thing was lost to the revenue, and nothing 
was received by the consumer in that first 
year. If, instead of comparing it with 
that single year, we make one comparison 
vith a period of five years—that is, from 
1848 till 1852—the whole being years of 
peace, the difference is really very imma- 
terial, The average price for these five 
years was 3s. 3$d., and the gain to the 
consumer was 13d. per lb. So that, as 
far as experience goes, what these figures 
show is that you may expect that about 
one-fourth of the duty which you remit 
will find its way into the pocket of the con- 
sumer, and anything over and above that 
which you may expect is not experience 
but speculation founded on assumptions 
respecting the prospects of trade and pro- 
duction in future. Such is the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman as far as re- 
gards its effects upon revenue, upon trade, 
and upon the consumer. I must say, I 
think, considering the time that was taken 
to prepare this Amendment, something less 
vulnerable might have been produced. I 
believe it is a law of nature that the no- 
bility of animals is generally in proportion 
tothe length of gestation by which they 
are produced. I am sorry to say if that be 
the law of nature the very reveree appears 
to be the fact in the case of Parliamentary 
gestation. 

I come now to another question—the 
telative merits of the tea and paper duties 
in regard to the remission of taxation. I 
have spoken of the extravagant and inflated 
expectations which have been raised of 
the advantages to the consumer from a 
reduction of the duty on tea. At the same 
time I admit that it is desirable that re- 
duction should take place when it can be 
made without detriment to the Exchequer, 
and so that the consumer may derive the 
full benefit; but we have now to deal 
with another state of the question. The 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman is 
brought forward in opposition to the pro- 
posel of Her Majesty's Government, and I 
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must beg the Committee to consider those 
two proposals together. I must reeall to 
the recollection of the Committee that the 
repeal of the paper duty was proposed last 
year, at a period when an extensive armed 
expedition had been sent to China, the 
bearer of certain terms from Her Majesty's 
Government, and when we had provided 
for the cost of that armed expedition no 
less a sum than £2,500,000. We had 
remaining a very small surplus revenue— 
much about the same as the surplus re- 
venue with which the hon. Member for 
Liverpool proposes to deal so recklessly on 
the present oceasion. When the second 
reading of the Bill was proposed, if I re- 
collect right, certainly long before the 
third reading, the condition of affairs in 
China had changed, and with that the 
financial prospects of the country. Her 
Majesty’s Government persevered with the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Paper Duty— 
not because they thought is was a pro- 
posal which they would, under the altered 
circumstances of that season, have been 
justified in making for the first time, but be- 
cause they thought the implied pledge given 
by this House to all the interests concerned 
in the terms of the Vote on the second 
reading was a pledge that ought to be re- 
deemed, even if it should cause inconve- 
nience to the Government. But what 
course did we then take, and what appeal 
did we make to the House? Did we at- 
tempt to override the judgment of this 
House? A hope was expressed the other 
night that nothing would be done which 
might deprive the House of its usual and 
most precious privilege of advising the Go- 
vernment gently, in the form of an adverse 
vote as to the choice of the taxes for re- 
mission. What in the world, I ask, is the 
meaning of singling out this particular 
privilege from the rest? No doubt the 
House of Commons has a perfect right to 
deal as it pleases with every proposal of 
the Government; but if it is intended to 
be insinuated that it is customary for Go- 
vernments to give all their force and in- 
fluence in favour of the adoption of a spe- 
cific financial measure, and then to ac- 
quiesce in the substitution of other mea- 
sures in their stead, then I trust that those 
who are learned in the Parliamentary his- 
tory of our lifetime will be kind enough to 
supply us with a few precedents. For 
myself, I do recollect that when an effort 
was made in 1852 to overthrow the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire for the imposition of a house- 
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tax, the right hon. Gentleman and his col- | tax was conclusive for its abolition. And Y ot 
leagues said that the House might, if it} it is now, after the House of Co tal 
thought fit, pursue that course, but the | has done that—after it was permitted to da , 
Government would look upon it as a vote| it without any offering to challenge the Bik 
of want of confidence. That, however, is | opinion of the Government by raising th § vi 
a matter upon which I do not wish to enter, | question of the paper duty in contrast with § ™ 
for it is no business of mine, further than | the tea duty—it is after all this, and afte a 


to say that I am not at all aware of these | the circumstances of last year, which, gt 
oecasions to whieh reference is made, when | least, it is a moderate statement to say do Th 
there has been the substitution of one tax | not weaken the case as far as the honog & Pe 
for another in the teeth of the Govern- | of this Iouse is concerned, that the hon, 
ment, and after it has been allowed to com- | Member for Liverpool, in the interest of § 84 
mit itself with all its strength and autho- | commerce, comes forward with this strange 
rity to a particular proposal. It so hap-| proposal. We hear cheers raised when § )¢ 
pens that was certainly not the case last | some petition is presented, and it seems Si 
year, because when we proposed the re- | to be said that there is no general desire 
peal of the paper duty we placed it in com- | for the repeal of the paper duties. That ad 
parison with the repeal of the duty on tea. | is one great objection. Another is that 
The hon. Member for Somersetshire (Sir | the abolition of those duties is not what is 
William Miles) is weary, and has left the| called ‘‘ reeuperative.”” I must confess 
House. I wish he were here, for he would| that I do not know exactly where that 
bear me out when I say that last year our| word came from. TI should like very much 
statement was that if the House of Com-|to enter my protest against it as I go 
mons, on a deliberate review of all the cir-| along. At all events, if I employ it, I do Y 
cumstances, thought that tea had a supe- | so only for the sake of convenience. But § ™ 
rior claim to consideration to paper, then, | these two principles are laid down in the ‘o 
although we might differ from it, we were | nameof hon. Gentlemen opposite—for I pre BF ing 
ready to accept its decision. Therefore} sume the bulk of them intend to follow J low 
we did not attempt to override the judg-;the hon. Member for Liverpool inte the § at 
ment of the people's representatives, or seek | same lobby. The first principle is, “Do 
to rob them of their most cherished privi- | not repeal the duty altogether, because it 
lege, if such, indeed, it be. But we felt | is not recuperative;’’ and the second is, & jxx 
that this House, before it committed itself | ‘‘ Do not repeal a duty unless its repeal is J 4, 
to the repeal of the paper duty, should | called for by a petition.” That is the § yo, 
have another alternative presented to it; | elevated doctrine which is recommended to § * 
and, by the way, where was then this great | us from the other side! We demagogues 
anxiety to give the poor man this immense | who sit here, say, the business of the House 
benefit? Why, we challenged, we invited, | of Commons is to repeal that duty the re J It! 
we almost proposed, that if there was this | peal of which will prove most beneficial to J to 
strong feeling as to the direct bearing on} the country. But hon. Gentlemen oppo § Sit 
the masses of the tea duties, some one | site, with whom high political maxims are J we 
should constitute himself its organ, and | greatly in vogue, and ancient recollections — wi 
afford the House the opportunity of ex-| much cherished, tell us that if some oneor § 11 
pressing its sentiment. Well, was our|two dozens or scores of petitions come § jus 
suggestion taken? On the contrary, as| upon us they supply a conclusive argument J ow 
long as the House was uncommitted, all} which is to govern the choice of the House | to 
such proposals were carefully withheld, | and the Government in the remission of J tu 
and the second reading of the bill to re-| taxation. I think the name of Sir Robert | of 
peal the paper duties was earried by a} Peel commands some respect on the other co 
majority of 53. But what is the case|side of this House—at any rate, witha | ¢is 
now? By voting the seeond reading of | considerable proportion of hon. Gentlemen. | o: 
that Bill the House of Commons affirmed | With some of them I know it commandsa sui 
the remission of this tax, thereby conveying | warm— indeed, an affectionate respect, and J 
to the country what you may or may not | I believe it carries some weight and autho- | tio 
eall a pledge, but at any rate the know-| rity even with all. Now, in 1845, Sit J 1 
ledge of a facet which, in the repeal of | Robert Peel, when proposing the entire re § Li 
seventy millions of taxes since the Peace | peal of an Excise Duty whieh could not be J 8 
of 1815, has never once been overlooked | reimposed, said— wa 
or infringed—namely, that one deliberate | «There has been no clamour raised for the | ° 
vote of this House for the abolition of a| duction of this duty. I am not quite sure whether tec 
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or not greater popularity might not have been ob- 
by proposing a reduction of the duty on 
some other articles than the one I am about to 
name; but I am satisfied that it is the duty of 
the Executive Government to take those articles 
which, whether there has been any clamour for a 
reduction of duty on them or not, are articles in 
respect of which any duty at all is open to the 
greatest objection.” —[3 Hansard, \xxvii. 485.] 


That, Sir, was the opinion of Sir Robert 
Peel at the period when a Conservative 
Government was denounced as an “ or- 
ganized hypocrisy.’” How the Conserva- 
tive Governments of a still later day should 
he deseribed I do not pretend to say. But 
Sir Robert Peel went on to another point, 
and dealt with the frivolous, and, I must 
add, innovating and vew-fangled objeetion 
whieh we now hear from the other side— 
for the objections which come from that 
quarter are really the most new-fangled. 
Sir Robert Peel, speaking of the total abo- 
lition of duties, not being recuperative, 
said— 

“Let the House remember that the principle 
on which we have gone, and gone advisedly, is the 
absolute repeal of taxation in many cases. We 
do not diminish a tax on glass, for instance, keep- 
ing on one quarter or one-half of it ; we do not 
lower the duty on auctions, on cotton, wool, or on 
articles of smaller imputation; but we propose 
the absolute repeal, expecting from the increased 
consumption of other taxed articles an equivalent 
improvement in the revenue.”—[3 Hansard, 
Ixxvii, 495-6. 3 
And it has become the fashion of late 
years, but only of late years— 

“ Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.” 


Ithas become the fashion in certain quarters 
to bestow laudations on the measures of 
Sir Robert Peel, and to say that his Budgets 
were, forsooth, the incarnation of political 
wisdom! I trust that the two passages 
Ihave just read may be some apology and 
justification, the one for consulting our 
own understandings, and not allowing them 
to be overruled by the addition of signa- 
tures to a petition in respect to the choice 
of taxes for remission, and the other for 
contending that the absolute repeal of Ex- 
cise duties, so far from being a wasteful, is 
one of the wisest and most provident mea- 
sures that can be adopted. 

Let me, now, briefly compare the opera- 
tion of the two rival proposals before us. 
I assume—now that the hon. Member for 
Liverpool leaves nothing of that modest 
surplus which we were told a fortnight ago 
was not sufficient, except the small balance 
of £123,000 in the Treasury, for the pro- 
tection of which I am obliged to invoke 
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the sympathy of the House against his 
marauding attempts. I assume, what, in- 
deed, is not the truth, that he is only 
going to take as much revenue from the 
country in the current year as our plans 
will take. Of course, when I say that his 
Amendment will cause a sacrifice to the 
Exchequer of £950,000, over and above 
all the injury to the trade through stag- 
nation, I ought to mention that that sum 
is not calculated as the gross loss, but it 
makes a fair allowance for the probable 
reeovery of the revenue when the tea duty 
is reduced. Let us suppose that these 
two measures, the one the reduction of a 
Customs’ duty, the other the repeal of an 
Excise duty, involve an equal amount of 
money, and that the benefit to the con- 
sumer is equal in both cases. That hypo- 
thesis I make for the sake of argument, 
and for that only ; because I have shown 
from past experience that the remissions 
on tea have not reached the consumer in 
the first instance. I believe that down to 
this very hour the full measure of relief 
has not reached him, and that none at all 
hardly ever reaches him in the first year. 
But now as to the paper duty. The duty 
on foreign paper being upon the same 
footing as our Exeise duty, the foreign 
article will come in freely, so that eompe- 
tition will bring home every farthing to 
the consumer except the minute and trifling 
matter as to the charge for certain books 
of a very high class, published at certain 
prices, as, for example, Lord Macaulay’s 
History, the cost of which may not be 
appreciably reduced by the repeal of the 
tax on the raw material. I will take it, 
therefore, that the consumer—-the collective 
community—will be richer by the million 
you remit on either of these two duties, 
and that he will have that sum to spend 
in other ways. Let us next consider the 
stimulus that would be given to production 
in each of the two cases. The increase of 
trade in an article like tea may, no doubt, 
when the tax is reduced, ultimately set in 
motion as much labour as the repeal of an 
Excise duty. But hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site are the friends of the foreigner. It 
is foreign labour that will, in the first in- 
stance, be set in motion by the remission 
of the tea duty. That measure may add 
two or three million lbs. to your yearly 
consumption of tea. Two or three British 
ships may be employed in bringing the in- 
creased quantity of that artiele to this 
country ; but, undoubtedly, the first labour 
you will sct in motion is that of the China- 
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men, who I am sure ought to be much 

to the hon. Member for Liverpool. 
On other hand, the labour our proposal 
will set in motion from the first is un- 
deniably British labour, rural labour ; and 
we believe, if you do not, that this labour 
will be accompanied by a demand for agri- 
cultural products in fibrous articles which 
are not now available. It is certainly 
rather a hard case that when hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side were engaged in 
abolishing differential duties they were ad- 
vertised and decried as the friends of the fo- 
reigner, while the moment they find them- 
selves able to become the friends of the 
Englishman, such is the spirit of contro- 
versy among hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
they immediately abandon their old ground, 
and make a demand the first effect of which 
clearly is to give a stimulus to foreign, not 
British industry. But let me point out 
what is the speciality of this case. The 
addition to British Jabour involved in the 
remission of Excise duties is enormous. It 
was shown by a Return which was quoted 
by an hon. Friend of mine in this House 
some time ago how great is the number of 
families who at present find employment in 
trades in connection with which those duties 
have been abolished. The figures to which 
he called our attention do not, however, 
exhibit all the advantages to the working 
classes by which that abolition has been 
attended. You do not merely find work 
for 5,000 or 6,000 additional families by 
taking off the Excise duty on soap, glass, 
and other articles, but by withdrawing that 
number from the labour market you in- 
crease the wages of those who remain be- 
hind. Depend it upon these things are suf- 
ficiently well understood by the people of 
England, who cannot fail to perceive that 
we adhere to the well-tried principles of the 
last twenty years, and who, therefore, will, 
I am sure, be disposed to place greater 
faith in our efforts for the liberation of 
trade than in the recently adopted bene- 
volence of those who sit on the benches 
opposite. 

I now come to what I regarded as the 
peculiar vice of Excise duties, and more 
than any of the Excise duty on paper. 
Their injurious effects are not confined 
simply to trades which exist, and it is in 
that respect I may be allowed to observe 
that hon. Members on the other side of the 
House seem to me to have missed the point 
of this case ; for the duty on paper is, I 
contend, not only a burden on trades which 
do exist, but it prevents other trades from 
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springing into life. In order to illustrate 
that proposition, I may be permitted tg 
call for a moment the attention of the Com. 
mittee to an article which I hold in my 
hand, and specimens of which I dare gq 

more than one hon. Member has seep, 
This is a specimen of a bitumenized pipe, 
and these pipes are made of paper, covered 
over with pitch. They are said to be only 
one-fifth the weight of iron, and—that is, of 
course, apart from the Excise — only one. 
half the price, while they are not more than 
about one-quarter the price of lead. They 
will, I may also state, bear much greater 
pressure than iron or lead pipes are ever 
subjected to for the purpose of being test 
ed, and, therefore, a pressure infinitely 
greater than iron or lead pipes, ordinarily 
speaking, undergo. Their great superiority, 
however, to similar articles composed of 9 
different material consists in the fact that 
they are entirely impervious to the evil ef- 
fects of weather or chemical action. There 
are, 1 may further observe, some very ex- 
alted establishments which I could name 
where these pipes are at the present mo- 
ment in the course of being adopted, with 
the view, I believe, mainly to sanitary pur. 
poses. That being so, the House will, 
perhaps, be kind enough to listen to me 
while I give them a brief history of this 
invention as illustrating the injurious ope 
ration of the Excise duty on paper. My 
information on the subject I derived from 
the manager of a company which was 
formed to carry on the trade in these ar- 
ticles, who has addressed to me a letter 
which contains all the particulars I have 
just mentioned, and which I shall be happy, 
if any hon. Gentleman is desirous that I 
should do so, to lay on the table of the 
House. Well, I learn from this gentleman 
that the invention is about four years old; 
that at the commencement of that period 
a patent for it was taken out in France; 
that a few months after a similar patent 
was taken out in England, but that for 
three years it remained, owing to the im 
cubus of the paper duty, entirely useless 
in this country. Now, let me for a mo 
ment pause and ask the Committee to 
weigh well what it is to prohibit the 
growth of a trade by the operation of Ex- 
cise duties. In those cases in which it be- 
comes necessary that a certain amount of 
revenue should be raised in order to meet 
the exigencies of the public service, every 
other consideration must, of course, give 
way to that which is an imperative demand, 
But. bear in mind, that, when by means of 
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a duty you prohibit your fellow-countrymen 
from applying their eapital to trade, you 
are precluding them from doing that which 
would be likely to be most beneficial to 
themselves and to the public. I now go 
pack to the history of the articles of which 
[have just been speaking. For a period 
of three years you practically forbade their 
manufacture here, while all that time the 
trade was flourishing in France; but, to 
show you the truth of what has been said 
about the abundance of the raw material at 
home, I may state that even now, under 
the pressure of the duty, paper of a coarse 
description for exportation is cheaper in 
England than anywhere else, and that 
while these pipes could not be manufac. 
tured here, on account of your Excise laws, 
a branch company was established in Aus- 
tralia under whose direction they were 
made of paper procured from this coun- 
try. Well, having been in abeyance for the 
time I have mentioned, the trade among 
us began about twelve months ago to show 
some signs of animation. Why? Because 
some enterprising men—men such as 
those who have made England what she 
is—placing reliance on a vote of this 
House by which the paper duty had been 
condemned —a reliance which under si- 
milar circumstances had never before 
been known to be misplaced — formed 
a company with the view of prosecuting 
this particular manufacture. What was 
the result? The duty on these pipes 
amounts to 25 per cent. They are articles 
of low price, The tax on paper, instead of 
being remitted, was continued for another 
year; and the effect of this alteration iv 
our financial scheme was that the amount 
which was being done in the trade—it had 
been commenced very soon after the pro- 
posals of the Government were first made— 
dwindled down to one-tenth. Nay, more, 
it could not be continued at that level, and 
its promoters, in consequence of the dis- 
astrous pesition in whieh they found them- 
selves, made application to the Treasury, 
requesting that they would remit the duty— 
that is to say, charge it in the first instance, 
but afterwards remit it when it was proved 
that the materials used had been applied to 
other purposes than the manufacture of 
paper. The Treasury, after communicating 
with the Board of Inland Revenue, granted 
this virtual drawback ; but the precedent 
thus set up is, in my opinion, one of a 
most doubtful and dangerous character, 
By what rule are we to determine what kind 
of fibrous material it shall be on which we 
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shall levy the duty, and what the descrip 
tion of the article on which we shall take 
it on ourselves to remit it? You who are 
for retaining the tax force into our hands 
arbitrary powers entirely foreign to the 
genius of this country and odious to Eng- 
lishmen. In many instances we have been 
obliged to refuse similar applications for the 
remission of the duty, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks were 
now as anxious for its repeal as he seemed 
to he under circumstances which he charac- 
terized as more propitious, and thought 
proper to ask the Committee to censure 
the conduct pursued by the Government in 
those cases in which exceptions from the 
tax were granted, we should have no other 
resource than to throw ourselves on the 
mercy of Parliament, seeing that we must, 
owing to the state of the law, admit that 
we cannot, in dealing with these appli- 
eations, be guided by any distinct prin- 
ciple. We have, as I said, remitted the 
duty in the particular case to which I 
just alluded, but we at the same time 
know that much soreness and heartburning 
exists among other trades, who consider 
that they have an equally good claim upon 
our attention, but whose requests for a 
similiar boon we felt bound to refuse. 
But how do we stand now with respect to 
the manufacture of these pipes? We have 
gone to the length of our tether and our 
position is this, that not only will the Ex- 
chequer not derive a shilling from this 
souree, but we shall be obliged to keep up 
a staff of officers whose duty it will be to 
enter the mills in the carly stage of the 
process, and fullow it up not until the duty 
is paid, but until the material used is no 
longer in a condition applicable to the 
manufacture of paper. So much for the 
advantages which the Government derives 
from the present state of things. But 
what is the position in which the trade 
itself is placed? Its promoters assure 
me that inasmuch as it is absolutely 
necessary for them to have recourse to 
these materials while it is necessary for 
the purposes of the Excise that the ma- 
terial employed shall undergo a particular 
process, so as to render it unfit to be used 
as paper, a burden equivalent to about 25 
per cent of the duty is still imposed upen 
them by the operation of this restriction. 
It is further alleged that if the duty were 
repealed the cost of the raw material, owing 
to the immense supply of it in this country, 
would be reduced about 25 per cent; so 
that a heavy burden rests, and must con- 
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tinne to rest, on this trade as long as the! Newton, he has been studying the problem, 


present duty is maintained. I trust, there- 
fore, that the Committee will take within 
the seope of its view, in dealing with this 
question, that Excise duties are grievous 
and burdensome, not only as far as existing 
trades are concerned, but that they practi- 
cally prohibit a large number of other 
trades from springing into existence. 

I now come to ask the hon. Member for 
Liverpool having arranged his troops for 
the conflict, who is going to support his 
Amendment? Reviewing the debate which 
has taken place, this seems to me a ques- 
tion for interesting speculation, I sce 
opposite to me the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Ball), and I recollect that 
when the duty on tea was 2s. per lb., 
he contended that it should not be touched 
unless due regard were paid to the claims 
of malt, which competed with it for a re- 
mission of duty. If he is going to yote, 
especially after his speech showing the 
grievous hardship of the malt duty—if he 
is going to vote in favour of a reduction of 
the tea duty, I can only say it is a proof of 
the exigency of the circumstances in which 
he finds himse!f placed and an instance of 
fidelity to party. There are other Gentle- 
men whose votes I wait for with some 
curiosity. There is my right hon, Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton), and my noble Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley). 
They have made for themselves high and 
distinguished positions upon this question ; 
they have taken prominent parts far in 
advance of ail Parliaments and Govern- 
ments. They have been members of an 
association ; they have attended meetings ; 
they have delivered speeches in which they 
have turned the whole question inside out. 
I want to see in what manner they can at 
all support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool. But whatever they 
may do, there are some Gentlemen who sit 
upon the opposite side of the House, as 
also upon this side, who cannot support 
the proposition of the hon. Member, In- 
deed, I only know of one Gentleman on 
this side who objects to the financial pro- 
positions of the Government. It is impos- 
sible for my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) to support the 
Amendment, That right hon. Gentleman 
told us in an eloquent speech Jast Monday 
that for fourteen days he had been dili- 
gently eonsulting the figures of the Bud- 
get and he could not find the least evidence 
of a surplus. For fourteen days, like some 
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and, finding no surplus, I want to knog 
whether he is going to give his support jg 
the hon. Member for Liverpool? If he ig 
it will be wholly inexplicable, for that yi 
not exactly be an instance of fidelity to 
party. There is another hon, Gentleman, 
the Member for Inverness (Mr. Baillie 
who has expressed anxiety for the na 
of the paper duty, and, when my nj 

hon, Friend the President of the Bat 
Trade taunted him with a disposition tg 
prefer a repeal of the tea duties upon this 
occasion, he started up, rejecting the im 
putation of inconsistency, aud said, Oh, 
no, I do not believe in a surplus.”” If he 
docs not believe in a surplus he cannot 
vote with the hon. Member for Live 

Then there is my hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) and 
everything that falls from him is received, 
not only by me but by the [louse with uni, 
versal and unvarying respect. He declared 
in the most clear manner—not that there 
is not a surplus; he admitted that—but 
that the repeal of a penny of the income 
tax is as much as we can afford, and that 
to do away with £670,000 of paper duty 
was too much to add to the penny taken off 
the income tax. Well, if £665,000 is too 
mueh to add to the penny taken off the 
income tax, I apprehend my hon, Friend 
will agree with me that it requires no great 
arithmetical caleulation to show that to 
take off £950,000 for the tea duties would 
be too much to give up. These are ques- 
tions of some interest, the solution of which 
I await with some curiosity. But I do not 
remain in doubt on this—that the spirit in 
which this proposal was made by the Go 
vernment, when they did their best, when 
they did all that in them lay to remove out 
of the way this subject of contention be- 
tween the two Houses, and met the wishes 
which the Opposition expressed last year 
by the mouth of one of its best and most 
respected of its Members upon this point 
—that these things will have their effect 
on this House, They may not have their 
effect while a party cheer rings through 
the House, but when we come to a division 
we shall see that there are men sitting op- 
posite who will show by their votes that 
they appreciate the endeavours of the Go 
vernment to make finance once again & 
question of reason and of justice, I do 
not know who will support the Amend- 
ment, but I know who will not. I will 
venture to say that the majority of this 
House will not support it, After some 
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eonsiderable experience in this House in 
matters of finance, and some experience 
under circumstances that might be called 
critical, I say, in conclusion, with unhesi- 
tating confidence, that never with a more 
certain expectation of the issue did I sub- 
mit a proposition to the House than I 
do now in asking them to accompany 
the Government to give effect to its pro- 
posals, which are based upon the princi- 
Jes which have regulated our legislation 
for the last twenty years; upon the prin- 
ciples which have been productive of such 
enormous benefits, and which have added 
almost as mach to the authority and fame 
of the British House of Commons as it has 
contributed to the strength, the security, 
and the happiness of the people. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Iler Majesty, the Duties and Drawbacks of Cus- 
toms now charged and allowed on the articles un- 
dermentioned shall continue to be levied, charged, 
and allowed on and after the Ist July, 1861, until 
the Ist July, 1862, on Importation into Great 
Britain and Ireland, or on Exportation therefrom 
to foreign parts, or on removal to the Isle of Man 
for consumption therein, namely— 

Tea. 

Sugar, as denominated in the Tariff. 

Sugar cane juice. 

Molasses. 

Almonds, paste of. 

Cherries, dried. 

Comfits, dry. 

Confectionery. 

Ginger, preserved. 

Marmalade. 

Alums, preserved in Sugar. 

Succades, including all fruits and vegetables 
preserved in Sugar not otherwise enumerated.” 


Mr. HORSFALL: There are, Sir, in 
this House hon. Gentlemen who will do 
me the justice to remember that when a 
short tine ago I took the liberty of offer- 
ing a few observations on the general prin- 
ciples of the Budget I took occasion to 
express the deep regret with which I took 
exception to any portion of the financial 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I felt that 
regret from the personal regard and re- 
spect which 1 have hitherto, at least, felt 
towards him. I felt that regret from the 
great respect which in common, I think I 
may say, with the whole House, I feel for 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Goyernment. I should have re- 
joiced if the Amendment of which I haye 
given notice had been submitted by my 
hon, Friend the Member for Huntingdon, 

ause, however much hon, Gentlemen 
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opposite may differ from the conclusions 
at which he may arrive, I am sure that 
they will agree—that whenever my hon. 
Friend addresses the House he is entitled 
to its respect and attention. Before I 
proceed to deal with the Resolution be- 
fore the House, I must make one or two 
remarks in reference to observations per- 
sonally addressed to myself by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and I will endeavour to answer 
him in a frank and candid manner, and not 
in the tone which he has been pleased to 
adopt towards me. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked me how many of the petitions 
which I presented were in support of the 
Amendment of which 1 have given notice, 
and at the same time he made a contemp- 
tuous allusion to those petitions as if they 
were not ‘‘spontaneons’’ petitions, I ean 
only say for myself that I have neyer 
written one line to any individual, or 
invited a petition in any form or shape 
on this subject. As to the substance 
of these petitions—I have presented three 
this evening, and the main one from 
Liverpool was, as I stated, in opposition to 
the repeal of the paper duty, but in favour 
of applying any surplus to the reduction of 
the tea or the sugar duties, or of the in- 
come tax, as the Louse in its wisdom might 
see fit. The other petition from Liverpool 
was from the East India and China Asso- 
ciation, and it was specific—in asking for 
reduction of the duty on tea to Is. per Ib. 
The other petition put into my hands was 
from 900 of the inhabitants of Warrington 
—a large number for so small a place— 
praying the [louse not to repeal the paper 
duty so long as the oppressive duties upon 
tea and sugar still remained. I hope I haye 
satisfied the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the yalidity of 
the petitions which I have had the honour 
to present. I will now proceed to notiee 
the question at issue, and the question my 
Amendment gives rise to is simply this— 
** Will the House in July next reimpose 
ls. 5d. duty on tea to enable it to remove 
the duty on paper, or will it reimpose the 
ls. duty on tea, retaining the doty on 
paper?’’ I think I have put the question 
fairly before the House. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman has told us that there is 
no war duty upon tea, and I shall notice 
that in a very few moments. Before doing 
so, however, I should like to eall the atten- 
tion of the House to the objections with 
which I am met on the threshold by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—that the 
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House is pledged by the proceedings of | 
last year to repeal the duty upon paper. | 
I should like to ask the Committee if there | 
is no other pledge which has been given—_ 
if no antecedent pledge has been given by 
th: House as to the tea and sugar duties— 
and given, not be a bare majority of nine, 
but by the unanimous assent of the House ? 
And I will not ask the Committee to take | 
my representation of that, but I will read | 
to them the Resolution adopted by the 
House on the 31st of May, 1853— 

“ Resolved, that in lieu of the duties of Customs | 

now chargeable on tea imported into the United | 
Kingdom, the following duties shall be charged :— 
To 5th April, 1854, 1s. 10d. ; 1855, 1s. 6d. ; 1856, 
1s. 3d. ; after, 1s.” 
The House thus unanimously resolved in 
the year 1853, that on and after the 5th of 
April, 1856, the duty on tea should be 
reduced to ls. per lb. But what followed? 
Shortly afterwards the Minister of the 
Crown came down, appealed td the pa- 
triotism of the House and of the country, 
and asked for supplies to carry on the war 
in which we became engaged; and the 
House, with a generosity which has since 
been but ill requited, immediately assented 
to a proposal for increasing the income tax 
and the duties on tea and sugar. But did 
the House, acting upon the advice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, give no pledge 
upon that occasion? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now says that these duties are im- 
properly called war duties ; buat who is it 
that first called them by that name? I 
find that the following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the House on the 
3rd of March, 1855:— 

“That the further decline of the several duties 
of Customs made payable on tea from and after 
the 5th of April, 1855, as provided by the Act 16 
& 17 of Vict., c. 106, shall be suspended until 
the 5th day of April which shall first happen after 
the end of twelve months from the date of a de- 
finite treaty of peace, on which day the said duty 
shall be reduced to 1s. 3d. per Ib., and on the 5th 
day of April in the year following to 1s. per lb. ; and 
that in the interval, in lieu of the said duties pro- 
vided by the said Act, there shall continue to be 
charged the duty of 1s. 6d. per lb.” 

That, Sir, was the unanimous Resolution of 
this House with respect to these war duties, 
by which it was pledged long before it 
gave any pledge on the subject of the pa- 
per duties. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is at va- 
riance upon this point with some of his 
own colleagues, for I find that when, on 
the 21st of June, 1858, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade proposed his Resolution to the ef- 
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fect, that when a fitting time arrived the 
Excise duty on paper ought to be abo 
lished, the noble Lord the Foreign Seere. 
tary said— 

“The House would recollect that last year the 

then Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed that 
the income tax should be kept up at 7d. in the 
pound, and that instead of 1s, 3d., the duty on tea 
should be Is. 5d., and that there should be 4 
proportionate increase in the duty on sugar, 'This 
year they had allowed the income tax to fall irom 
7d, to-5d. in the pound, but they had kept up the 
duty on tea at 1s. 5d., and also retained the pro- 
portionate increase in the duty on sugar. It was, 
therefore, almost a matter of good faith, when 
next there was a reduction in taxation, that. the 
duties on tea and sugar should be reduced, wiich 
were, in fact, war duties ; and there could be no 
greater claim for reduction in taxation than in 
those articles of consumption which entered ao 
largely into the comforts of the people.” —{3 Han- 
sard, cli. 133.] 
This is no new question. The right hon, 
Gentleman seemed to speak as if the ery 
for a diminution of the tea duties was one 
that is now raised for the first time. I 
recollect that some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago a great excitement prevailed through. 
out the country upon the subject of those 
duties. Large meetings were held, parti- 
cularly in Manchester, where they were 
presided over bythe mayor. At that time 
the reduction of the duty to 1s. per pound 
was contended for, and some importance 
was then attached to the matter by the 
hon. Members for Manchester. A circular 
was issued from that place, in which the 
duty on tea was spoken of as exorbitant, 
disproportionate, unjust, impolitie, and in- 
jurious, and in which the following sen- 
tence was printed in conspicuous type:— 

“Experience has proved that low duties pro- 
duce larger revenues.” 

On the flysheet of the circular was an in- 
vitation to attend a meeting signed by, 
among other persons, Thomas Beazley, 
Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce ; and J. A. Turner, Chairman 
of the Manchester Commercial Association. 
Under these circumstances I cannot help 
expressing a hope that I shall upon this 
occasion receive the cor‘ial support of both 
the hon. Members for Manchester. Upto 
that time our merchants engaged in the 
trade with China had been placed ina 
most disadvantageous position; and a Com- 
mittee of this House, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
was a most active member, after having in- 
quired into the nature of our commercial 
relations with that country, reported that— 

“They think themselves warranted in recom 

mending to the House a considerable reduction in 
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the duty on tea at the earliest period which in its 
wisdom it may see fit, as most desirable in itself, 
with a view to the comforts and the social habits 
of the people, as involving but a temporary loss 
to the revenue, and as essential to the extension of 
our trade with China; nay, even to its mainten- 
ance at the point which it has already reached.” 

The Committee then proceed to contrast 
the duty on tea with the duties on coffee 
and cocoa, and point out that while the 
duty on tea was maintained at a high rate, 
the duty on coffee had been reduced from 
ls, to 4d. per pound, and the reduction 
had been attended with an increased con- 
sumption of 500 per cent; and that the 
duty on cocoa had beengreduced from 1s. 
to 2d. per pound, followed by an increased 
consumption of 1,000 per cent. These are 
facts which may convince the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the effect which reduced 
duties have in increasing the revenue, The 
Report of that Committee has been entirely 
confirmed by the fourth Report of the 
Commissioners of Customs issued last year. 
It is there stated that in the year 1848, 
when the duty stood at 2s. 2}d. per pound, 
the quantity of tea entered for home con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom was 
48,734,789lbs., which brought in a revenue 
of £5,329,992, and in the year 1859, 
when the duty stood at 1s. 5d. per Ib., the 
quantity of tea entered was 76,362,008Ibs., 
which brought in a revenue of £5,408,924. 
While entering into these details, I must 
express my regret that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not the courtesy to re- 
main in the House to listen to any state- 
ments I might have to make, after the 
very pointed and somewhat personal obser- 
vations which he addressed to me. If he 
had been here I should have answered the 
taunt he has flung out with regard to my 
being the representative of a commercial 
community. I will now only say upon that 
subject that I feel proud of representing 
nearly 500,000 people, and a town the 
value of the exports from which exceeds 
the value of the exports from all the rest 
of the United Kingdom, including the port 
of London, But 1 shall proceed to notice, 
in the absence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the observations which he made 
with respect to the effect my proposal would 
have on the revenue of the country. I es- 
timate the consumption of tea for the pre- 
sent year at 77,0U0,000lbs.; and the re- 
moval of 5d. per pound of the duty would 
create an apparent loss to the Exchequer 
of £1,641,000. But if we allow an in- 
crease of one-third in the consumption we 
should obtain from that source an addi- 
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tional sum of £547,000; and the total net 
loss to the revenue would then amount to 
£1,100,000 for the year. On this ecaleula- 
tion the loss upon the year, if the duty were 
not reduced until the lst of July, would be 
£825,000; if it were not reduced until the 
lst of October the loss would be £550,000; 
and if it were not reduced until the lst of 
January next the loss would be £275,009. 
But if it be considered that one-third is too 
much to allow for increased consumption, I 
will then take the increase at one-fourth, 
which would bring in an additional sum of 
£410,000; and then the whole loss for 
the year would be £1,230,000, or about 
£300,000 per quarter: so that if the duty 
were reduced from the lat of July the loss 
would be £900,000 ; from the Ist of Oc- 
tober it would be £600,000 ; and from the 
Ist of January it would be £300,000. Now 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer reckons his surplus at 
£1,923,000. The reduction of the income 
tax to 9d. involves a loss of £850,000, which 
would reduce the surplus to £1,073,,000 
and with this latter sum we should have 
an ample margin for the reduction of the 
tea duties to ls. per Ib. from the Ist of 
October at allevents. Another gentleman 
who is very well informed upon these 
points, does not go quite to the extent of 
the statement I have just made. He 
states that the annual increase in the con- 
sumption of tea under a 1s. duty, may with 
perfect safety be estimated at 4,000,000Ib., 
which will cause an annual increase in the 
consumption of sugar of 16,000,000Ib. 
The increase of revenue, therefore, would 
be £300,000 per annum; namely—on 
4,000, 000Ib. of tea, at 1s., £200,000, and 
on 16,000,000Ib. of sugar at I13d., 
£100,000 ; so that in the course of about 
five years we should make good the 
£1,600,000 sacrificed by the reduction 
of the tea duty to ls. But in all proba- 
bility the increase of consumption would 
go on at such a ratio that the loss would 
be made up in three or four years; and 
there are those who would be prepared 
under the proposed change to farm out the 
revenue under an engagement to pay into 
the Exchequer in four yeara the total 
amount which is now raised by the duty of 
ls. 5d. A very important subject for con- 
sideration with regard to this question is 
the relative effect of high and of low duties 
on the consumption of tea, I find that 
in the year 1840, when an addition of 5 
per eent or 1}d, per Ib. was made to 
the duty, the consumption decreased by 
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2,874,6591b. From 1840 to 1851 the 
daty stood at 2s. 2id., and the average 
annual increase throughout that period was 
1,543,000Ib. But during the next four 
yeats, when the duty was reduced from 
2s. 24d. to 1s. 10d., 1s. 9d., and 1s. 6d., the 
average annual increase of consumption was 
1,851,0001b ; and during the last four years, 
when the duty was reduced to Is. 5d., the 
average annual increase of consumption 
was double, or 3,400,000!b. I must add 
that as far as I am competent to form an 
opinion upon such a point I am led to be- 
lieve that that increase would be doubled 
during the next five years if the duty were 
reduced to 1s. Since I placed my notice 
upon the paper I have received communi- 
éations from many people both rich and 
poor; some of those communications I 
have not yet had time to read; but I was 
particularly struck by one of them which 
came from Birmingham ; and I hope the 
hon. Member for that town will now allow 
me to direct his attention to the statement 
of one of his constituents. The writer ad- 
dressed me as follows :— 


“T cannot omit the duty to tender to you the 
expression cf my sincere thanks for your determi- 
nation to move the lowering of the tea duty in- 
stead of the paper duty being taken off. Iam a 
middle-class man with a large family ; use 91b. of 
sugar, near lb. of tea, }lb. of coffee weekly. I 
need not tell you what a boon the 2}d. war tax 
per lb. off tea would be, and especially if sugar 
were lowered. Now it is clear all the tax to be 
remitted by your noble Resolution for Thursday’s 
debate will come direct into my own family’s 
comfort. The repeal of the duty on paper would 
not add one fraction to my comfort, nor would it 
save me as muchin a year, as would your pro- 
position save me the first week it came into 
operation if carried, as I trust in God it will, by 
the good sense of the Commons of England.” 
The writer of that communication does not 
wish his name to be known, as he is a Go- 
vernment employe; but I have no ob- 
jection to show it to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, if he should have any doubt 
of its authenticity. I believe that if the 
inhabitants of every large town in the 
kingdom were polled, it would be found 
that nine out of every ten of them, or even 
as many as 99 out of every 100, would 
rather have a reduction of the tea duty 
than a repeal of the duty upon paper. It 
may be thought that Iam anxious to make 
out a very strong case against the latter 
proposal. But I am not disposed to do 
anything of the kind. I have, both in 
public and in private, advocated a repeal of 
the paper duty during the last twelve or 
fifteen years. I believe that that measure 


Mr. Horsfatl 





is only & question of time, it is a quéstiog 
of justice to the payers of other taxes, who 
are still subject to the extraordinary charges 
that were imposed upon them in a time of 
war, and who have the first claim on the 
favourable consideration of this House and 
the first mortgage on the finances of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a mortgage 
which he is bound, I think, as an honest 
man to redeem, The right hon. Gentleman 
upbraided some hon. Members on this side 
of the House for their presumption in eb: 
tertaining different views upon this subject 
from those which they held some years 
ago. It is not my inteution to attempt to 
defend gentlemen who are perfectly com. 
petent to defend themselves ; but I cannot 
refrain from saying that I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Bx. 
chequer is the Jast man in the House who 
ought to have brought forward such aceu- 
sations. I promised to confine myself to 
the proposition before the Committee ; and 
I have endeavoured to do so. I have sub- 
mitted the proposition whether it is desi- 
rable to repeal the paper duty, and s0 to 
create a permanent loss to the public Ex. 
chequer, or to diminish the duty on tea, 
and thus pass a measure which I think I 
have shown will lead to a recovery of re. 
venue in the course of five, if not of three 
or four years. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may take exception to the wording 
of the Amendment as it stands on the 
Paper, and he is very ready to object to 
small details of that kind ; but I am quite 
prepared so to alter the Amendment that 
it may not be liable to any such objection. 
I invite the Committee to assent to the 
proposal I am now submitting to their con- 
sideration, not only as an act of justice to 
the working classes of the country, but 
with a view to extend our commeree, aud 
to place the national revenue on a more 
safe and satisfactory footing. The hor, 
Gentleman concluded by moving his Reso- 
lution. 


Amendment proposed, 

“In line 7, to leave out the word ‘ Tea,’ and 
at the end of the Resolution to add the words 
‘Tea, until the 1st October, 1861; and on and 
after the Ist October, 1s. per lb.’” 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had expected that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool would have put a stronget 
case’ before the House. No doubt, the 
hon. Member had made out a certain case 
for the reduction of the tea duty ; it was 
perfectly true that a sort of arrangement 
was once entered into, by which the duty 
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was to have been diminished to a lower 
amount than that at which it at present 
stood. But there were other taxes that 
had a stronger claim than the tea duty. 
Not only had there been a tacit agreement 
entered into with the country by an ab- 
stract Resolution for the repeal of the 

per duty, but last year a Bill passed the 
Fiase repealing it ; that constituted a still 
stronger claim for the repeal of that duty 
than any tacit agreement. It was im- 

ssible to mistake the object of this long 
iscussion. It was hoped that ‘‘ something 
might turn up,”’ and that the Government 
might be found to have commitied some 
error. But it had committed no error. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the part of the Go- 
yernment had answered in a strightforward 
manner the vague questions that had been 
put to him ; and at last it had been an- 
nounced, to the astonishment of every one, 
that a party fight was to be made on the 
question how the surplus was to be dis- 
posed of. The paramount consideration 
which induced him to vote for the repeal 
of the paper duties was that last year the 
House of Commons by a large majority 
consented to pass the second reading of a 
Bill to effect this object, resolving that 
they would pay an additional penny of in- 
come tax as the price of the repeal, while 
ata later period of the Session, in the face 
of an increased expenditure, they passed 
the third reading of the Bill. That Bill 
was rejected by the House of Lords, and 
the tax was now levied upon the authority 
of a body which had never had, and ought 
not to have, the control of the taxation of 
the country. The rejectic a of the measure 
last year furnished ground for a quarrel 
between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature which might have been dangerous 
to the Constitution. The Touse of Com- 
mons, however, displayed the greatest 
moderation ; even hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site assumed no triumphant tone and said, 
“This act of the House of Lords is an 
exceptional one, justified only by excep- 
tional circumstances, and not to be drawn 
into a precedent ;’’ and by this moderation 
on both sides of the House the breach was 
avoided. Still, however, the question was 
not set at rest. The paper duty remained, 
and at any moment the dispute might be 
revived. What was to prevent another 
abstract Resolution being brought forward 
in this House? If such a Resolution were 
earried, and a Bill were sent up founded 
on it, there would be a collision between 
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the two Houses? Now, by passing the 
Budget, not only would the possibility of 
such a collision be at an end, but the only 
sign by which last year’s dispute could be 
remembered would be swept away. It 
would be no longer in the power of any 
demagogue — sincere and earnest though 
he might be mistaken—to say that this 
duty, pressing severely on a branch of in- 
dustry, was retained by the sole authority 
of the House of Lords. The Budget, as 
proposed, would effect all trace of disagree- 
ment. Surely the House could do no wiser 
thing, seeing that it could be done without 
injury to the finances of the country, than 
thus to get rid of the vexed question. But 
the Government were invited to accept 
this Amendment in a friendly spirit. He 
thought, however, that when they had 
twice deliberately proposed, and when the 
House had twice as deliberately agreed to 
repeal the paper duty—looking also at the 
important constitutional question involved 
—the Government could not accept such 
an Amendment. If they did accept it they 
knew what would be their position. The 
Earl of Derby in a speech of great ability 
had announced it on the previous night. 
The noble Viscount was to remain at the 
head of the Government, but was not to 
choose his colleagues. He was to abandon 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, once the 
ornament of the Conservative party, but 
now too dangerous an opponent to be al- 
lowed to continue in the Ministry. The 
noble Viscount might bring in his mea- 
sures, but was not to pass them, nor was 
he to resign. The noble Viscount’s task, 
according to this new theory, was prin- 
cipally to defeat the measures brought in 
by the hon, Gentleman who sat behind 
him, and this he was to do by the help of 
his new friends, the hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who sat opposite to him. He 
would ask whether any more degrading 
and insulting proposition could be made to 
the noble Viscount ? He was glad to hear 
fyom the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that night that 
there was to be no faltering on the part 
of the Government in carrying out their 
financial scheme, and he trusted that the 
Committee would hear from the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government, 
before the debate closed, that he was de- 
termined, at all risks and hazards, to sup- 
port his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whatever the result might be. He trusted 
they would also hear from his noble Friend 
that if the proposal of the Government to 
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repeal the paper duty should be defeated 
by a hostile majority, he would not be de- 
terred by the prospect of a good opposition 
hustings ery, which appeared to have given 
the Earl of Derby so much pleasure, from 
appealing to the country on behalf of the 
financial proposals of the Government. 
Something had been said of the political 
aspect of the Budget, and it had been ob- 
jected to it that it had obtained the fa- 
vourable opinion of the hon. Member for Bit- 
mingham and his friends. Now, the House 
had scen hon. Gentlemen opposite, when 
they were in office, bidding pretty high for 
the support of that hon. Member, [le did 
not entirely agree with the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, either on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform or the national de- 
fences; but there was one subject on 
which the hon. Gentleman and his friends 
had never been much at variance with pub- 
lic opinion, and that was on our commercial 
legislation and on commercial subjects. He 
could not, therefore, agree that if the Bud- 
get met the approval of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bright) that was any reason why it 
should not pass, but rather the reverse. 
For these reasons he must beg the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government 
to press without flinching his financial pro- 
positions upon the House, and, if its deci- 
sion were unfavourable, to appeal to the 
country against that verdict. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he had no in- 
tention of following the noble Marquess 
into the contest betwcen the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords, but would 
confine himself to the humbler and more 
practical contest before the Committee be- 
tween ten and paper. As an Irish Mem- 
ber he begged permission to discuss the 
Amendment mainly with reference to Irish 
interests. His hon. Friend the Member 
fur Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), in calling 
attention on a previous night to the influ- 
ence of the Budget upon Ircland, told the 
House that the paper trade of Ireland was 
declining, and the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, for the same reason, called upon 
Irish Members to support the Budget. 
But, on referring to the ordinary records of 
the trade of the country, he fonnd that so 
far from the Irish trade being in an en- 
feebled and embarrassing condition it was 
a flourishing trade. He would first remind 
the Committee that Ireland had declined 
during the last twenty years in her popu- 
Jation, wealth, land under tillage, and fish- 
eries. The investments in savings banks 
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that moment several millions less than ig 
was twenty years ago. But one interest 
was successful and increasing, and that 
was the paper trade. In 1840 the quan. 
tity of paper manufactured in Ireland wag 
3,500,000lb. Year by year the produe. 
tion increased. In 1844 the quantity had 
inereased to 4,500,000Ib. ; in 1848 tg 
5,500,0001b. ; in 1852, 7,373, 000Ib.; ig 
1856 to 7,864,000Ib. In 1859 the amount 
had reached 8,292,000Ib., while last year 
it was no less than 9,000,0U00ibs. His hon, 
Friend had, no doubt unintentionally, mig. 
led the [Touse by stating what was exact! 
opposed to the truth. His hon. Friend 
had also asserted that in consequence of 
the embarrassing action of the Legislature 
last year the paper trade of the United 
Kingdom had increased only 6,000,000Ib,, 
whereas the inerease on the previous year 
was 25,000,000ib. But the fact was that 
during the last twenty years the average 
increase was somewhat under the increase 
of last year—namely, 6,000,000Ib. The 
largest sum paid into the Excise in any 
one year on Irish paper was paid last year, 
being £55,349 in 1860 against £50,894 
in 1859. The noble Marquess who had 
preceded him had entirely avoided the 
question of cheap tea, and he was not sur- 
prised at it. Of all parts of the kingdom 
Treland would benefit most from the re- 
mission of the tea duties. The margin for 
tea consumption was greater in Ireland 
than in any part of the kingdom. In Eng- 
land the average consumption of tea was 
40oz. per head; in Scotland 350z.; in Ire- 
land only 230z. In the Channel Islands, 
where no duty was Icvied on tea, the con- 
sumption was 560z. per head. His hon, 
Friend the Member for Liverpool (Mr, 
Horsfall) had dwelt upon the probable gain 
to the revenue if the Amendment were ear- 
ried. Now, he had been informed by Irish 
tea dealers that the consumption in Ire- 
land would show an increase of 75 per 
cent in two years if 5d. per lb. were taken 
off the duty. That would increase the re- 
venue on tea from Ireland alone to the 
amount of £350,000 per annum. There 
was in Ireland a growing desire for tea, 
and with it, he was happy to say, a di- 
minished consumption of spirituous liquors. 
Twenty years ago the consumption of tea 
in Ireland was only 4,000,000Ib.; now, al- 
though the population had greatly dimi- 
nished, the consumption of tea had in- 
ereased to 10,000,000I1b. Mr. White, of 
ITull, an eminent tea merchant, was asked 
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the duty were reduced to ls. a pound, his 
impression was that the consumption of 
tea would increase 100 per cent within five 
ears ? and his answer was ‘‘ Yes.” The 
duty on tea was then 2s. 2d. In discuss- 
ing the question they ought not to forget 
that they had recently made a com- 
mercial treaty with China in which we had 
insisted on our manufactured goods being 
admitted into that country at a duty of 5 
per eent. The average value of tea was 
1s. 3d. a pound, and on that they charged 
ls. 5d. duty, so that they imposed over 
100 per cent on the chief produce of the 
Chinese, while they compelled them to 
take our manufactured goods with a duty 
of 5 per cent only. The right hon. Gen- 
tlenan opposite (Mr. Gladstone) seemed 
surprised that this, the Conservative, side 
of the IIouse, should take such an interest 
in securing cheap tea for the people. But, 
in fact, the present Amendment was the 
natural sequence of former Conservative 
action and of consistent Conservative po- 
liey. Mr. M‘Culloch, in his Commercial 
Dictionary said— 

“The duty on tea was the only very objection- 
able one in the amended tariff bequeathed to the 
country by Sir Robert Peel, and he had merely 
deferred to a more convenient opportunity his de- 
termination to place it on a more reasonable and 
equitable footing. Ile did not, unhappily, live to 
effect this object, but it has been effected by others. 
The reduction of the tea duties formed a striking 
feature in the Budget proposed by Mr. Disraeli ; 
and after the rejection of the latter, the project 
was introduced into the Budget of Mr. Gladstone, 
and was passed.” 


The eredit of originating the reduction of 
the duty on tea, therefore, belonged to the 
Conservatives, and it was natural that that 
side of the House should be anxious to 
earry out a commercial reform which they 
had originated. The House had heard a 
great deal about the popularity of the re- 
peal of the paper duty, but he would ad- 
duee a piece of evidence which, to his 
mind, proved that there was no strong, 
popular fecling in its favour, When corn 
law repeal was agitated the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale and the hon. Member for 
Birmingham argued that the Anti-Corn 
Law League must be a popular body, be- 
cause the funds at its command were al- 
ways ina flourishing state. Now, when 
the funds of an association were in a flour- 
ishing condition it might fairly be urged 
that the cause which it advocated was po- 
pular; and, on the other hand, when the 
funds of an associations were in a crippled 
and embarrassed condition, as was the 
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ease with the Association for the Repeal of 
the Paper Duty, the fair inference was 
that it was not popular. He was in favour 
of the repeal of the paper duty when the 
proper time came. He was one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Association for the 
Repeal of the Paper Duty, and when the 
war duties had been taken off tea and 
sugar, and the income tax greatly reduced, 
if not altogether removed, he hoped the 
repeal of the paper duty would be proceed~ 
ed with. Ile found that in 1855 the re- 
ceipts of the Association for the Repeal of 
the Paper Duty were £476 12s. 8d., and 
the expenditure £714 9s. 11d., showing a 
deficiency of £237 17s. 3d. Next year the 
receipts were still less ; the year following 
1858 they were still small, and the defi- 
ciency again large. In 1853 the debts of 
the Birmingham branch of the association 
were £17 11s.6d. A strong whip was made 
in 1858, and twenty gentlemen subscribed 
£20 each towards relieving the association 
generally of its difficulties, but these twenty 
gentlemen, he found, were in the main pa- 
permakers. In Birmingham, where the 
association should be popular, there were 
only three subscribers, and he did not find 
the name of the hon. Member for Birming- 
hans among them. In London there was 
subscribed £142 only, and among the sub- 
sevibers he observed the name of the right 
hon. T. Milner Gibson for £50. From 
Manchester the sum received was £53, 
and from all other parts of the country the 
subscriptions amounted to £44, being less 
than the solitary subscription of one Ca- 
binet Minister. There was not a single 
subscription from Ireland, The people of 
that country would rather have the duty 
off tea than paper; and he hoped that the 
well known opinion of the Irish people on 
the subject, and, generally speaking, the 
anti-Irish character of the present Budget 
would be enough to induce the Irish Mem- 
bers generally to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool. 

Mr. PAGET said, the issue before the 
ITouse was — what reduction of duties 
would, on the whole, most benefit the 
people. The right hon, Member for Stroud 
told the House that the remission now 
under consideration would amount to about 
£4,500 per day, and if he had earried the 
calculation further he might have told them 
that that would amount to about 1-7th of 
a farthing per person; but his belief was 
that by the encouragement of the employ- 
ment of labour, and the development of in- 
dustry, the power of consumption and the 
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wages of the working classes might be in- 
creased much more than by any mere reduc- 
tion of duty on tea. This question was of 
great interest to his constituents, who had 
to undergo a severe competition with the 
manufacturers of Germany. It had lately 
become the practice among the manu- 
facturers of Nottingham to pack up stock- 
ings in pasteboard boxes, which cost about 
twice as much here as in Germany. A 
dozen of stockings of the value of 3s. or 
4s. was put in a box which here cost 4d., 
bat in Germany only 2d, One mann- 
facturer told him that these boxes cost 
him £3,500 a year, and another that he 
paid in paper duty alone in that way £300 
ayear. This difference, of course, owing 
to the competition, could not be charged to 
the American consumer, but must be taken 
from the profits of the manufacturer or 
the wages of the workman, or be divided 
between them. IIe had lately received a 
deputation from Nottingham, consisting of 
the chairman and secretary of the Trades’ 
Union, who would naturally be acquainted 
with the sentiments of their fellow-work- 
men, and on asking them what they thought 
of the Budget, they said that at first they 
did not care much about it; but further 
reflection had shown them that it would be 
greatly to their interests. One of these 
men made the cards for the Jacquard 
looms, and though a drawback was allowed 
on the pasteboard, yet lic could not open a 
single packet until the exciseman had in- 
spected it, to weigh it and see that it was 
properly marked. The delay which this 
caused repetedly lost him a day’s work, 
and kept a machine and a number of men 
idle. These were impediments which ought 
to be removed. The moral recommenda- 
tions of the repeal of the paper dnty were 
equally forcible with the material recom- 
mendations. Of late years he had noticed 
that a great improvement had taken place 
in the tone of the discussions between 
masters and men, which he attributed en- 
tirely to the spread of knowledge. The 
same might be said of the proceedings at 
public meetings, which were much more 
orderly than in former times. It was no 
use now-a-days to attempt to drown a 
man’s arguments by riotous clamour, for 
if they were reported they would be read 
and would produce their effect. He had 
been much struck, too, by the moderate 
tone of the evidence which had been given 
before a recent Commission issued to in- 
quire into the expediency of extending the 
Factory Act to lace manufacturers, both 
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by masters and workmen. Men knew that 
their evidence would be read by thei 
neighbours, they spoke, therefore, under g 
greater sense of responsibility and the 
Reports were not filled with such exagge. 
rated statements as in former times, He 
considered that the people would gain much 
more by the removal of the paper duty 
than they would by the remission of 
portion of the Excise duty on tea; but 
even if the balance of advantage was not 
so decidedly favourable to that removal 
there were other cireumstances which would 
make him give his vote in favour of the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. When he entered Parliament the 
people were not taxed without their own 
consent, expressed through their repre. 
sentatives, and the consent of the Crown, 
Now, there was no question whatever that 
they were taxed contrary to the wishes of 
the House of Commons and the expressed 
desire of the Crown. Ile conceived that 
they were placed in a most painful and 
humiliating position; and one motive he 
should have in supporting the proposal of 
the Government would be that it tended 
to rescue them from the embarrassing 
situation in which they stood. 

Viscount HOLMESDALE said, he 
thought the noble Lords and hon. Gentle. 
men on the Liberal side of the Louse were 
open to the charge of inconsistency with 
reference to their speeches on the financial 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. During 
the debate on the question for going into 
Committee the Opposition were taunted by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Lisk- 
eard (Mr. B. Osborne) and other hon. Gen- 
tlemen, supporters of the Government, 
with not having moved any Amendment; 
but now that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool had submitted a definite ques- 
tion to the Committee the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Ilartington) expressed 
his surprise that such a course should have 
been taken. The Opposition had endea- 
voured to meet the wishes of the Liberal 
side of the House, and had, he must say, 
met with a very ungrateful return, The 
conduct of the Liberals on this oceasion re- 
minded him of that individual on the other 
side of the Channel who trailed his coat 
after him, and asked, would no one oblige 
him by stepping on the tail of it? Still 
more unreasonable was the taunt which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had thrown 
out as to the newborn zeal of the Opposi- 
tion side of the House in the cause of the 
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or man. He (Viscount Holmesdale) de- 
nied that he was actuated in the vote he 
was about to give by a party spirit or by 
party consideration. He should ‘give his 
rote in favour of the Amendment because 
he sincerely believed that the great work- 
ing mass of the country, the majority of 
the population, would be infinitely more 
benefited by a partial remission of the 
duty on tea than by the remission of what 
nsed to be called one of the “ taxes on 
knowledge,” but what in the course of the 
debate was spoken of simply as ‘* the 
paper duty.”” The noble Marquess had al- 
luded to the proposition of the Government 
asa flag of truce sent to the other Iouse, 
but he (Viscount Holmesdale) was afraid, 
that in reference to what had occurred in 
“ another place”’ last year, there was peace 
on his lips, but there was war in his heart. 
He could not agree with those who thought 
that the noble Lords who sat in the other 
House of Parliament should wish to see 
the records of certain of their proceedings 
of last year obliterated. On the contrary, 
he was of opinion that those noble Lords 
had reason to be proud of the foresight 
they had shown and of the way in which 
they had acted. The Committee had been 
told by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that the paper duty pressed 
heavily on the manufacturers. On what 
manufacturers? He had among his eon- 
stituents several paper manufacturers. One 
of them, whose letter was similar to the 
communications which he had received 
from others, said that this duty question 
was of secondary importance—* in fact, of 
no inportanee at all,’”"—but that it was 
the foreign export duty on foreign rags 
which tended to depress the trade. The 
paper manufacturers could not forget that 
last year, when a certain treaty was being 
negotiated, there had been a chance of 
dving away with that export duty under 
which they were now left to groan. The 
unsettled state of the duty question was, no 
doubt, a matter of importance to the trade; 
but so that it was scttled in one way or the 
other, the continuance or non-continuance 
of the duty was not a matter of much im- 
portance to their interests. Well, then, 
if the duty did not press on the paper ma- 
nufacturers, whom did it press on? Would 
its removal benefit the puorer classes to any 
appreciable extent? Was it reasonable to 
suppose that the remission of the duty on 
paper in which articles of consumption 
were wrapped up would cause a reduction 
in the price of those articles? He did not 
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think it would. They had heard a great 
deal about the educational advantages of 
the repeal of the paper duty ; but they had 
it stated in a pamphlet written by an emi- 
nent publisher, that the difference which 
the duty made in a shilling book was only 
a halfpenny. It was not elear that that 
halfpenny would go into the pocket of the 
purchaser; but even supposing that it 
weuld the advantage to the working classes 
would not be very great. One set of school 
books pretty nearly did for all a man’s 
children ; but the article of tea was one of 
daily consumption, and the duty on it 
might prevent a man from sending his 
children to school at all. Some hon. Gen- 
tleman might argue that the money saved 
by the reduction of the tea duty would 
not find its way into the pockets of the 
consumer ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
use that argument. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when advocating the reduction of 
the wine duties, enlarged upon the advan- 
tage which that reduction would bring to 
the consumer, and surely there could be 
no difference in that respect between wine 
and tea? The saving by the remission of 
the paper duty would be far more likely to 
go into the pockets of the proprietors of 
cheap periodicals than into those of the 
working classes. Moreover, as to cheap 
publications, he had seen in public-houses in 
the country cheap publications which were 
il! calculated to improve the poor man, even 
if they were pri: ted on better paper. In- 
deed it was satisfactory to know that the 
paper on which such publications were 
printed rendered it very difficult for any 
one to read them. It had been announced 
that as soon as the paper duty came off 
there would be published once a week a 
divorce gazette. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman think it would be to the advantage 
of the working classes to have all the cases 
of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court laid be- 
fore them? Another paper was to be 
published giving in detail all the cases in 
the police courts. Would that benefit the 
people? A far greater benefit would be 
conferred on the people by even a remis- 
sion of only a penny on tea than by the 
removel of the whole of the paper duty. 
Mens sana in corpore sano was all very 
well, but the corpus sanum was the first 
consideration of the working man. He 
felt that his vote, representing as he 
did no small constituency, was not to be 
trifled with or lightly given for party pur- 
poses. Ie had done his best to arrive at 
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a solution of the question ; and he could 
say, in all sincerity, after obtaining all 
the information within his power, and after 
listening attentively to the speeches on 
both sides of the House, he believed that 
he should best be doing his duty to his 
constituents by voting, as he intended to 
vote, for the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool. 

Mr. NORRIS said, the question had 
been fairly raised whether the abolition of 
the paper duty or a reduction on tea and 
sugar would most benefit the working man 
by increasing his comforts. The hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall) had 
quoted the case of a Government employé 
at Birmingham, who stated that he con- 
sumed half a pound of tea per week. The 
saving on that amount, if the reduction of 
duty really reached him, would be just 
23d. per week, or probably not a half- 
penny per head to his family. But two 
grocers in the borough which he (Mr. Nor- 
ris) represented had informed him that the 
poor people in the neighbouring villages 
who bought their weekly supplies at their 
shops never purchased more than two 
ounces of tea. The remission of 5d. on 
the lb. would give a saving of a halfpenny 
and half a farthing for each family. The 
appreciable advantage per head could not, 
therefore, be represented by any current 
coin of the realm. As to the argument of 
an inerease of consumption consequent 
upon this reduction of duty, what little 
increase took place would be among the 
poorer classes, Therefore, he did not re- 
gard the calculations of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, that there would be a mate- 
rial inerease of consumption, and conse- 
quent augmentation of revenue, The re- 
peal of the paper duty would not only 
confer a benefit upon the producers of the 
literature of the country, but would large- 
ly benefit the working classes. Large 
quantities of wrapping paper were used in 
Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Bir- 
mingham, and the other great hives of in- 
dustry. Paper cost from £25 to £40 and 
£45 per ton, and a lace and stocking ma. 
nufacturer in Nottingham had to pay £3,500 
for paper, and compete with a manufac- 
turer in Germany, where there was no 
duty, who could obtain the same quan- 
tity of paper for half that sum. Years 
ago the House had decided that the paper 
tax was one that ought not to be im- 
posed, because it was calculated to inter- 
fere with the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the people. The Bibles issued from the 
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if the paper tax had been levied upon the 
Bibles which had been issued by the By. 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, which 
amounted to 39,315,226 copies, the duty 
would have amounted to the enormous sum 
of £709,526. Upon books which had 
been published of a kindred character to 
the Bible, illustrating its doctrines, the tay 
amounted to about 10 per cent. Then there 
was the duty on the four or five millions of 
tracts issued by the Religious Tract So. 
ciety, and four or five hundred publications 
of the Wesleyan Society, and other works 
to incnleate good principles among the 
working classes—all of which paid this 
heavy duty. By abolishing the duty on 
paper the House would do more, he firmly 
believed, to improve the condition of the 
poor man than they could possibly do b 

remitting a halfpenny and half ao far. 
thing on his tea. Having once gone into 
a humble dwelling in a village in Berk- 
shire, he noticed upon the walls some 
pieces of stained paper, most extraordi- 
narily diversified in pattern and size ; and, 
on interrogating the woman to whom the 
house belonged, he ascertained that at 
the paper mill where she and her husband 
worked hundreds of tons of old paper were 
ground up, but these paperhangings being 
unfit for use, they were allowed by the 
overseer to take them home. The iso. 
lated fact might appear of no importance, 
but he saw a great moral in it in eonnee- 
tion with the oppressive operation of the 
tax on stained paper. The Amendment 
on which they were called to vote that 
night was not one expressive of sympathy 
with those whose precarious incomes were 
subject to an oppessive income tax ; it was 
not proposed in the interests of those who 
paid fire or life insurance, or who sus 
tained the burden of the hop duty ; neither 
was he able to perecive that the interests 
of the pour were in any way promoted by 
it. The trve interest concerned in the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Liverpool 
had been avowed in the speech of the Karl 
of Derby, who declared that it was casy 
for men like himself, who had attained to 
to the highest honours within the reach of 
a public man, to wait their time calmly and 
patiently ; but true virtue was shown by 
those young and laudable ambitions, pant- 
ing fur opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, and exhibiting the great qualities 
of their party, who yet practised restraint 
at the bidding of their leader, The true 
issue raised was, whether the aspirations 
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of those young statesmen should be rea- 
jized, and he believed they would be dis- 

inted. He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would abide manfully by 
his Budget, and that Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters would stand by the right hon, Gentle- 
man; and he confidently predicted that 
an abundant majority of the nation would, 
if it were necessary, confirm the policy of 
the Government. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he should not attempt to answer the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, because, following the example of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and of almost every hon. 
Member who had spoken from the Minis- 
terial side of the House, he had taken a 
wholly false view of the question really at 
issue. The hon. Member argued the ques- 
tion as if the country were in possession of 
acertain surplus, and as if a choice had 
merely to be made in reference to the re- 
mission of one of two taxes standing on an 
equal footing. He wholly denied the truth 
of that position; he denied that his right 
hon. Friend was in possession of a surplus. 
He did not question, and he never had 
questioned, the figures of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—though his right hon. 
Friend told him a few evenings since that 
he was “‘ playing upon words”’ when he 
pointed out the real state of the case. Ile 
asserted that on the figures, as they had 
been put forward from the Treasury bench, 
there did not exist any surplus, but that 
asurplus had to be made. The question 
asked of the House was not ‘ which of 
two taxes will you remit ?’’ but ‘ will you 
put on one tax in order that you may re- 
mit another ?’’ For this statement, which 
he made unhesitatingly, he should refer, if 
authority were required, to the statement 
of his right hon. Friend in 1857, under cir- 
cumstances parallel to those which now 
existed. The war duties on tea then ex- 
isted at the rate of 1s, 9d. in the pound, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that day—the right hon. Baronet the pre- 
sent Home Secretary—proposed to make 
what he called a reduction to 1s, 7d., when 
by law they should have fallen to 1s. 3a. 
But his right hon. Friend took a very dif- 
ferent view of the change which was sug- 


gested. He said— 


“You would have imagined that this innocent 
and harmless Budget of his was going to remit, 
not to impose, taxes on tea and sugar. . . . 
But the case stands thus—'The war tax on tea will 
fall on the Sth of April next from 1s. 9d. to 
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1s. 3d. per Ib. My right hon. Friend proposes 
to raise it again to ls. 7d., and then he takes 
credit for 2d. of remission. This is his process. 
He says he remits 2d. ; I say he imposes 4d. ° 
He intends to introduce Resolutions enabling him 
to levy on the 6th of April a duty which by law 
would not be leviable. That I call an increase 
of taxation.”—[3 Hansard, exliv. 1014.] 


What was the House now asked to do? 
According to the principle laid down by his 
right hon. Friend, to add 2d. to the duty 
legally leviable on tea, and this, not to 
cover the necessary demands of the year, 
bot to make up an excess over those de- 
mands in order that a certain other duty 
might be taken off. The case ought to 
be understood by the country. It was not 
a question between two existing and ana- 
logous duties, as for instance, the paper 
duty on the one hand and the fire insur- 
ance duty on the other; in such a case 
the arguments of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down would have been admis- 
sible, but that was not the question. The 
question was would the House reimpose a 
duty levied originally for war purposes on 
an article of general consumption, and kept 
on after that war had ceased, in order 
that other taxes might now be remit- 
ted? He was prepared to argue the 
matter on more than one ground. In the 
first place, he would argue it on the ground 
of general policy; next, on the ground of 
good faith—and in connection with that 
branch of the subject he would consider 
the narrower question which had been 
raised affecting the honour of the [House 
of Commons; and, lastly, he would deal 
with the narrowest point of all, but in his 
opinion the most important, the financial 
ground on which the proposal was advo- 
cated. 

In dealing with the question of general 
policy, his righthon. Friend had made some 
statements which very much astonished him. 
The Chancellor of tle Exchequer had stated 
that in adopting the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, they were going 
against the policy laid down by Sir Robert 
Peel and other great finarcial and com- 
mercial reformers ; and at the expense of 
endangering the revenue and of paralyzing 
trae they were about to confer a boon, 
which was in reality no boon, upon the 
consumers of tea, because—it was alleged 
—they would not obtain the benefit of the 
reduction, He proposed to meet his right 
hon. Friend on every one of these grounds. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asserted that the reduction of duties for 
the benefit of the consumer had never 
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been the first, but the last of the great 
measures of Reform adopted by statesmen 
during the last twenty years, he was by 
no means sure that the statement was ac- 
eurate when contrasted with the acts of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s predecessors, 
or even with his own. He would not quote 
against him expressions which he had him- 
self used in former years. He would not 
even refer to the reduction of the wine duties 
last year, though he was prepared to show 
that these measures of last Session stood 
on all fours with the proposed reduction of 
the tea duties. He was not at that moment 
about to challenge his right hon. Friend 
with any inconsistencies either of speech or 
action; but he would quote against him an 
authority whose weight his right hon. 
Friend very justly extolled—that of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. There were two 
occasions on which Sir Robert Peel made 
great reductions in the Customs’ duties, and 
on which, in memorable speeches delivered 
in that House, he laid down the principles 
on which those reductions ought to be 
pursued. In 1842 he certainly did not 
consider it a matter of primary importance 
to reduce the duties pressing upon article, 
of general consumption ; but in that year 
he was encountering a falling revenue 
which it was necessary quickly to replace, 
and he had to deal with a commercial sys- 
tem greatly crippled by most unjust and un- 
wise restrictions. But what was the argu- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel in 1845, when the 
income tax, which he had imposed in 1842 
for a particular purpose, had done its work, 
and when he was able either to take off 
that tax or to continue it for the general 
benefit of the country? Sir Robert Peel 
said that, having a considerable surplus to 
dispose of — 


“Tn the first place you have to consider the 
claims which may be urged in favour of a reduc- 
tion of taxation on account of the heaviness with 
which certain imposts press on articles of general 
consumption.” —{3 Hansard, Ixxvii. 472-3.] 
What Sir Robert Peel placed first in 1845 
his right hon. Friend placed last in 1861. 
But it was not alone for the benefit of the 
general consumer that he urged the re- 
duction of the tea duty. Looking at the 
question in the broadest way, he maintain- 
ed that the reduction would promote the 
general interests of the trade, commerce, 
and manufactures of the country. His 
right hon. Friend had made a statement 
whieh had astonished him greatly, coming 
from such a quarter. It was probably 
meant as a taunt to hon. Members on the 
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Opposition side, but he could tell his righ, 
hon. Friend that the lessons of the lags 
twenty years had not been so entirely Jog, 
upon hon, Gentlemen on that side of the 


House as he seemed to suppose. Indi. 
vidually at least he (Sir Stafford North. 
eote) did not need to learn them. Hig 
right hon. Friend said that in reducing the 
tea duty they might, perhaps, benefit trade, 
but that in the first instance it was tho 
foreigner, the China grower, whom they 
were benefiting. That was a doetring 
which might have emanated from his hop, 
Friend the Member for Norfolk or any 
other of those who held consistently the 
old Protectionist views, but it sounded very 
strangely when it came from his right hop, 
Friend. No doubt the Chinese grower 
would benefit by the reduction of the duty 
on the great staple of his exports, but the 
benefit would not stop there. Te surely 
did not need to remind his right hon, 
Friend of the great free trade principle 
which he enunciated the other evening, 
and which he said he took it for granted 
even Protectionists were now ready to 
acknowledge—that our exports depended 
on our imports. Ion. Members on that 
side of the House wished to encourage the 
importation of tea by the reduction of the 
duty, not beeause they had any particular 
affection for the Chinese producer, but be- 
cause they knew that imports must be paid 
for in exports, and that an increased eon- 
sumption of tea in this country would be 
followed hy an inereased demand for the 
cottons, and calicoes of Manchester, the 
hardwares of Birmingham and other manu- 
factured goods, to find fresh markets for 
which was of the utmost importance in the 
present critical condition of the trade of the 
country. Their policy was dictated, there: 
fore, by a regard to the true policy and the 
best interests of the country considered on 
the largest and widest seale, not by a re- 
gard to what his right hon. Friend called 
—although he did not admit the justice of 
the appellation—the narrow and_ limited 
interest of the tea drinkers of the country. 
His right hon. Friend said, and said truly, 
that the policy of that (the Opposition) 
side of the House had throughout been 
tolerably consistent. He said, what was 
not quite true, that the policy of the great 
commercial reformers had been to relieve 
articles that were used in trade and com- 
merce rather than articles of general con- 
sumption. But he stated what was per- 
fectly true, that the policy of hon, Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House had 
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always been to reduce the duties on arti- 
cles of general consumption when it was 
jn their power to do so. That was true in 
the case of the article under consideration 
—tea. Who was the first to propose the 
reduction of the duty on tea? Why, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli). When the Go- 
yernment of the Earl of Aberdeen came 
into office in the following year they were 
obliged to own that the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman had met so complete. 
ly the wishes of the country that they had | 
no alternative but to follow his example. 
He (Sir Stafford Northcote) was prepared 
to adhere to this policy, and to lay down 
the proposition that they were bound to 
consider whether in benefiting trade and 
manufactures they were also conferring a 
real and general benefit on the consumer 
of the necessaries of life. He would be 
quite ready to take issue on the ques- 
tion whether any remission of taxation 
which they could afford should be given to 
the manufacturers or to the working classes, 
Whose turn was it now? They had been 
conferring many boons on traders and 
mavufacturers for some time past; but 
what had they been doing for the general 
consumer? Remember the history of the 
tea duty. At one time the House agreed 
to reduce the duty to ls. per lb., but a 
great crisis came, a war intervened, and 
its fall was arrested. The war drew to an 
end, and an opportunity arrived for re- 
ducing the duty, but the arrest of the fall 
was continued till 1860, when the war duty 
was certainly to terminate. Last year it 
ought to have been lowered, but instead of 
doing so the Government asked for its 
renewal for the sake of certain great com- 
mercial reforms—for the sake of a treaty 
with France — for the sake of measures 
which were intended to benefit the trade 
and commerce of the country—measures 
which he (Sir Stafford Northcote) honestly 
believed would tend to the prosperity of 
the country; but which, at all events, were 
directed to serve in the first instance 
the interests of the manufacturer rather 
than of the working classes. Now, again, 
they had an opportunity of relieving the 
consumers from the burden which had so 
long and heavily pressed upen them, and 
again they were asked to disappoint the 
just expectations of the public for the 
benefit of the manufacturers, who had al- 
ready had more than their share of favour 
and consideration. It was “for only one 
year more” they were told. Now, he 
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would ask those hon, Gentlemen who were 
interested in the reduction of those duties, 
and there were many of them he knew 
on the benches opposite—what they con- 
sidered was the meaning of that plea of 
one year more? Other duties had been 
renewed for a certain period, the income 
tax had been renewed for a limited period, 
in order that certain commercial reforms 
might be obtained. Those reforms had 
been obtained ; the full period of the con- 
tinuance of the tax had elapsed ; but not- 
withstanding that, what, he asked, had be- 
come of the income tax? So it would be 
with regard to the duties on tea and sugar. 
If they did not get the tea duty reduced 
now they would have very little chance of 
getting it reduced at any future time, 
Next year there would be the fire insurance 
duty, the hop duty, or some other tax 
claiming remission, and the reduction of 
the tea duty would be continually post- 
poned, again and again, until they had 
accomplished every reform which the fertile 
brain of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could suggest. If they agreed to re- 
new it this year, their compliance would 
be established as a precedent against its 
reduction in future years. And in that 
point of view he wished to make an appeal 
to those interests the duties on which the 
Amendment did not propose to touch, The 
delay in the reduction of the tea duties 
would postpone still further the reduction 
of the duties on those articles in which 
they were more immediately interested, 
The tea duties would be kept on because 
they only pressed on those who had no in- 
fluence in the House—only on the general 
consumers of the country. Last year they 
were to have had a Reform Bill, whiea 
would have admitted that class of the com- 
munity to the suffrage ; but now that hope 
had vanished—they were excluded from the 
suffrage, and if they complained too loudly, 
through the only channel that was left open 
to them they were told that that fact was 
an argument against them, The manu- 
facturers were represented in the House 
by men of their own class, whose position 
and whose natural powers would always 
command a hearing; the working classes, 
the consumers at large, could only petition, 
and when they did so they were told their 
petitions were forged. His right hon. 
Friend said it was all very well to talk of 
conferring a benefit on the consumers, but 
the fact was that the benefit would never 
reach the consumers—that it would be all 
intercepted by the trader, All he (Sir 
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Stafford Northcote) could say was that of safe in putting at not less than from 4d. to 54, 
all extraordinary doctrines that was the Per lb. It is, perhaps, more; so that, in fact, 


i the whole of what we have given away in dy 
most extraordinary. He should not have }.; peen absorbed by the augmentation in thy 


been surprised if he had heard it from the jnereased cost of the article. But do not let uy 
lips of some antiquated Protectionist ; but suppose that upon that account the repeal of the 
it was doubly extraordinary when he heard duty has been useless to the . On the 


. +. ws . . : contrary, I venture to say that there never wasq 
it from his right hon. aoe fr = whom time at which it was more important that you 
he had been accustomed to hear doctrines | should have remitted the duty. What we are 


so very different. But his right hon. Friend suffering from is, not an abstraction of the duty 
undertook to prove his point, and he quoted from the Exchequer, to be enjoyed by the trader 
two instances—the first in 1857, and the Who comes between the producer and consumer, 


° . but from a real scarcity of supply, owing to 
second in 1853. Now, he did not know the state of affairs in China. But the ofloot ot 


whether it struck other Members as it had | your remission of duty was this, that it drew to 
done him, but he confessed it did appear: England, as compared with other countries 

‘3 a ‘ z pp i 5 P * » a 
to him extraordinary that his right hon, ; much larger proportion of tea than we should 
Friend should have taken the earlier ex- | %therwise have bad. And if it be true, as it un- 


1 doubtedly is, that the public must now pay yer 
ample after the later. The reason for that, ' nearly the same priee for their tea as they did - 


oan a th not ong in js aroha In ' years ago, still, if you aa arora the duty 
, said the right hon. Gentleman, you | the public would not only have had to pay that 
reduced the duty, but the price did aed price and the whole amount of _" beside, but 
fall. At this there was a slight move- 55) "cone mare."—{3 Hance, Sita 
ment on those (the Opposition) benches, | P 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer added, ' He had been met in the lobby since the 
** Perhaps — a be So pomeneve 4 of the nome ner pe 
was a war with China. e cheered that’ evenin many Gentlemen, who asked 
observation, and his right hon. Friend con- | him a Hs ee said to the argument of the 
tiaved, “ we red se a but what! pm es weep and he now replied 
will you say of 1853?" In that year you | that that was his answer. 
reduced the duty from 2s. 3d. per lb. to; Let him now say a word upon what he 
1s. 10d., but the consumer got no benefit, | deemed to be a most important question 
s - — the price ane He | for the Committee to consider, They had 
(Sir Staffor ortheote) could not quote | to take into consideration not only general 
the price current, although he believed | policy but good faith. They had most 
that as to that the Chancellor of the Ex-| distinctly pledged themselves to the work- 
chequer was about right; but he would ing classes of the country and to the con- 
quote what his right hon, Friend said on! sumers that they would reduce these duties 
ces = egetaee. a on a oo ed . a ey eae a3 a close 
arch, ,» With reference to the effect o 1e war. nat ha een the changes 
of the reduction of the tea duties. His, in the tea duty? In the year 1853 it was 
right hon. Friend then said— | 2s. 3d. per pound, and an arrangement was 
“With respect to the tea duties, I hopo the | then made by which it should fall by four 
Committce, notwithstanding the unfavourable cir- steps to 1s., which point it was to reach in 
cumstances which have occurred, and the state; 1856. In 1853 it fell to ls. 10d., and in 
of disturbance which has been prolonged in China 1854 to 1s. 6d., in pursuance of the law. 


—lI hope, I say, the Committee does not repent pps 
of the large and liberal measure which it adopted In 1855 it was to have fallen to Is. 3d, 


last year upon this subject. Last year the House | but in consequence of the war the House 
of Commons gave assent to an immediate reduc-; was obliged to interfere and raise it to 
tion - = tea duty, pe gp ay ~ _ in 4 Is. 9d. At that point it remained while 
pound. 1¢@ amount of relief afforded to the, ot ee ee ‘ 
consumer by that reduction has been not less than | the war lasted. When the war was at i. 
£950,000 in the year. 1 estimated, however, that end the House reduced the duty to Is. dd., 
from the nature of the consuniption, avd the and provided that it should continue at that 
elasticity which it was expected the article would rate until 1860, when it should fall to Is. 
show, the whole loss to the revenue against the | "py eer : 

i har jg Pete in mise, which ought to have been 
relief of £950,000 would be a sum of £366,000. | ¢ es paveper: a oe a6 for the ili 
Now, I think the Committee will see that it is | 'W/Ml'ed last year, was put off for the sa 
a satisfactory result that the loss to the revenue | Of the French Treaty, for the sake of re- 
is no greater than that which at the time I ducing the wine duties, and of other ar- 
pg rangers 7 _ I _ a yore een | rangements which were then adopted. It 

n h I have now to state is £375,000. : + 4 “— . 
The Committee must bear in mind that an actual | ),\> PU off for a “ie we and a year only. 
increase has taken place within the last two years The year had now expired, and they were 
in the low price of teas, which I shall be quite asked to put it off again. They had heard 
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» great deal about the pledge which had 
been given by the House in 1858 that it 
would take off the paper duty, but in that 
debate the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs said that— 
“Jt was almost a matter of good faith that 
when next there was a reduction of taxation the 
duties on tea and sugar should be reduced.” 
That was the expectation which they had 
held out to the working classes of this 
country, whom they had continually disap- 
pointed, and whom they would have to 
disappoint over and over again unless they 
took that opportunity of enforcing its ful- 
filment. He had heard one argument used 
which had very much astonished him. He 
had heard it said that it was a question of 
honour — that the honour of that House 
was engaged in the repeal of the paper 
daty before anything else was undertaken. 
He ventured to ask what was the nature of 
this honour which it seemed they were to 
prefer to good policy and good faith. His 
idea of honour was that it was the perfec- 
tion of justice—that it was a feeling which 
prompted men to keep pledges which they 
had given, even though it might entail loss 
and mortification on themselves. He could 
not help thinking that the honour which 
led some Members of that House to set 
aside all other considerations, and postpone 
them to wiping out an insult which they 
imagined they had received from another 
branch of the Legislature, which induced 
them to persevere in a course which was 
wrong rather than acknowledge the error 
of which they had been convicted, was the 
honour of the duellist, and not trne honour. 
How absurd was the course which these 
Gentlemen were taking! Did they think 
that, if they did last year submit to an af- 
front from the House of Lords, they could 
wipe it out by now passing a Bill for the 
repeal of the paper duty? The House 
of Lords rejected the repeal of the paper 
duty last year not on account of any love 
which they had for that duty beyond any 
otaer, but because they thought that suf- 
ficient provision had not been made for 
the wants of the financial year. That 
was the rebuke which the Government 
and its friends received. It was a very 
severe rebuke and a very just rebuke. It 
was a just rebuke, as was proved by the 
fact that the country had sympathized, not 
with the Government or the House of 
Commons, but with the House of Lords, 
and that, when challenged, the Ministry, 
with its overwhelming majority, did not ac- 
cept the challenge, but submitted to the 
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decision of the House of Lords, What 

they did last year was conceived in a wise 

and prudent spirit, because when they found 

that they had committed an error, they sub- 
mitted to the rebuke which they re- 

ceived. He could have understood, though 
he could not have approved, the adoption 

of a different line of conduct. He could 
have understood their saying last year, 

‘* We will not submit to this rejection ; we 
will send back the Bill to the House of 
Lords again and again ; we will suspend 

all public business until it is passed, and 

will assert our right to be wrong if we 

please;”” but what he could not understand 

was the course which was now proposed. 

They proposed to wipe out the memory of 
defeat, not by allowing the matter to rest, 

but by reviving a controversy in which they 

had the worst, and in which they deserved 
to have the worst, and by reviving it ina 
form which would bring to the memory of 
the country the records of their mistakes, 
and which could not set them right in the 

eyes of the country, nor, he would venture 
tosay, intheirown. They could not reverse 
the decision of the House of Lords. They 
might take the paltry vengeance of erasing 
the name of the field upon which the bat- 
tle was fought, but the faet would remain 
that the House of Lords had for once sent 
back a Budget which was hastily conceiv- 
ed and rejected—a financial scheme which 
was not sufficient to provide for the wants 
of the country. They might do away with 
the paper duty—for do not let them think 
that the House of Lords would again re- 
fuse to consent to its repeal—but the bat- 
tle had been fought, and they could not 
reverse the decision. It was only a ques- 
tion whether they would with a good grace 
take the matter as it stood and forbear the 
revival of this controversy, or whether they 
would oppose to the wise and magnanimous 
conduct of the House of Lords—(Cries of 
‘Oh, oh!’ and cheers, which prevented 
the completion of the sentence.) Did hon. 
Members mean to say that the conduct of 
the House of Lords was not wise, was 
not magnanimous? Then, let them ex- 
plain their conduct of last Session. He 
repeated that the conduct of the House 
of Lords was wise, that it was magnani- 
mous; and there were papers upon‘their 
table which proved the truth of his asser- 
tion. Let them look at the balance-sheet 
of income and expenditure, and add to the 
deficiency the loss which would have been 
occasioned by the repeal of the paper duty; 
let them consult public opinion upon the 
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subject, and then tell him on what grounds 
they last year consented to submit to this 
rebuff, and what were the grounds upon 
which they were this year going out of 
petty pique to revive a question whieh nei- 
ther honour nor interest called upon them 
to raise. 

Descending from these higher grounds, 
he would come now to the narrower, but, 
perhaps, even more important question, that 
of finance. Some surprise had been ex- 
pressed that those who had challenged the 
existence of a surplus were prepared to 
vote for a remission which must come out 
of that surplus. He utterly denied that in 
any true sense of the word there was a 
surplus at the present moment, but he had 
never ventured to question the figures of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor had 
he ever said that if the taxes proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman were put 
on, supposing the expenditure not to ex- 
ceed the Estimate, there would not be a 
surplus to the amount claimed. He ad- 
mitted that he had questioned one item, 
and one item only, in the estimate of re- 
venue. He had questioned the Chinese in- 
demnity, estimated at £750,000, and he 
confessed he was not thoroughly satisfied 
with the explanation which had been given 
upon that point. At the same time he 
knew well that no man in the responsible 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would venture to include in his esti- 
mate of expected receipts a sum which he 
believed he had no chanee of getting; and, 
therefore, confessing that he was not en- 
tirely satisfied, he was not prepared to dis- 
pute the estimate of revenue. Nor had he 
ever said one word against the estimated 
expenditure for the eurrent year. All he 
had said on that point—and his criticism 
remained unanswered—was that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had left out of 
view an item of expenditure whieh must 
be defrayed either in the present year or 
next year—namely, about three quarters 
of a million of unexpended balances on the 
Vote of Credit for China. But he had no 
doubt, since the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said so, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had laid before the House an accu- 
rate statement of the expenditure which he 
expected to incur in the present year; and, 
therefore, he admitted that, if Parliament 
gave him the taxes he asked for, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer would have a sur- 
plus. He consequently felt it to be quite 
unnecessary, in announcing his intention 
to vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
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for Liverpool, to retrac anything he had 
said on the question of surplus, becange 
his remarks had not only not been ap. 
swered, but no attempt had been made ty 
answer them. He had called attention t» 
the unsatisfactory result of the financial 
measures of last year. No answer had 
been given to his observations upon that 
point. He had also called attention to the 
heavy calls which were likely to be made 
upon the country next year, and had re, 
ferred particularly to the million of Ex. 
ehequer bonds which would then fall dug 
Upon that point the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer had simply given the House to ua 
derstand that he did not mean to conde- 
scend to the baseness of repayment. After 
the statements which the right hon, Gep- 
tleman had made on his official responsi 
bility—statements to which he still solemnly 
adhered—it would be improper and even 
indecent for Members of the Opposition to 
dispute the existence of a surplus. The 
real question, therefore, eame to be, what 
duties ought to be selected for remission? 
Upon that question he had no hesitation 
in saying that the true financial policy 
would be rather to reduce the tea daty 
than to abolish the Excise duty on paper. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had told the House, on 
authority which, of course, could not be 
questioned, but with a lamentable absenee 
of detail, that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, if agreed to, would 
entail upon the revenue a loss of no less 
a sum than £950,000. He was bound to 
accept that statement, but he was utterly 
unable to make it out. He could not, of 
course, presume to compare the informa- 
tion he possessed on the subject with that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
in 1859 he held a subordinate position in 
the Government of the Earl of Derby, one 
which brought him into connection with 
financial matters, and he assisted in the 
reparation of the Budget for that year. 
Tt was necessary for him to consider the 
effect of the fall which was to take place 
in the tea and sugar duties in 1860. Acting 
upon the best information he could obtain, 
he calculated that the fall in the tea and 
sugar duties, according to the eonsumptien 
of that time, would cause a loss of about 
£2,000,000. In 1860 his calculations 
were strikingly confirmed by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who stated 
when he brought forward his Budget that 
the reduction of the tea and sugar duties 
would produce a loss of £2,100,000. His 
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own figures were arrived at as follows :— 
The total number of pounds of tea con- 
sumed in the country was multiplied by 5, 
fd. being the amount of the fall, and 
from the product one-third was deducted 
on account of expected increase of con- 
sumption. Some might think the deduc- 
tion too large, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he reduced the wine 
duties last year, estimated the recovery 
at 35 per cent. Lest, however, the case of 
the wine duties might be considered an un- 
fair one he would take that of tea. Taking 
the tea consumed last year at 77,000,000 
jbs., a reduction of 5d. would give a re- 
lief of £1,641,000 per annum, or a grors 
joss for six months of £820,000, making 
no allowance for increase of consumption. 
fle could not understand how the Chan- 
vellor of the Exchequer had converted that 
£820,000 into £950,000. Perhaps it was 
owing to the calculation he had made of 
the effects likely to be produced upon the 
trade by a prospective reduction of duties. 
What, however, were the actual facts as 
regarded tea? In 1853 the right hon. 
Gentleman reduced the duty on tea from 
2s. 2d. to 1s. 10d., and he estimated the 
relief to the consumers at £950,000. But 
the loss to the revenue was only £375,000, 
and in the same proportion a relief of 
£820,000 to the consumers would cause a 
loss of only £313,000 to the revenue. He 
admitted that these were rough and vague 
calculations; but he might say, at all events, 
that the circumstances under which the 
hon. Member for Liverpool proposed a re- 
duction in the present year were not -less 
favourable than those which existed when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer effected his 
reduction in 1853. But his right hon. Friend 
said these reductions would paralyze trade 
and inflict a heavy loss on the revenue be- 
cause they were prospective. He did not 
understand the meaning of that argument. 
There had been like reductions of Customs 
which had been prospective. Last year 
there was the prospective reduction of the 
wine duties. And even with respect to 
the paper duty, they proposed to take off 
that duty, not immediately, but from the 
Ist of October next. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been challenged by the hon. 
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revenue he would receive from paper be- 
tween this and October. It was said the 
trade would be paralyzed in the interval if 
the duty was not to fall until then, and that 
was precisely the argument the right hon. 
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would be paralyzed because there was 
going to be a fallin duty. Was not that 
the case with paper as wellas tea? One 
thing, however, he might safely say—that 
the duty on tea, whether it was to fall in 
October or not, would not affect the 
people’s purchasing powers; they would 
go on drinking and buying tea till October, 
as they had done hitherto. Then, as to 
the effect on the consumer, that depended 
very much on the stock of tea in the 
country and in warehouse. What was the 
present condition of thetea trade? It was 
very remarkable. They were told there 
were some articles of which the consump- 
tion was stationary, such as tea, sugar, 
and tobacco. He had looked into the facts 
and he found that the imports of tea had 
not been stationary. They were largely 
increasing ; but the consumption of tea was 
stationary. The imports of tea in the first 
three months of 1859 were 8,000,000Ib. ; 
in the corresponding period of 1860 nearly 
11,000,0001b., and in 1861 they were 
nearly 17,000,000Ib. But in the same 
years the entries for consumption were as 
nearly as possible stationary; or rather 
in the last year they had decreased. 
The entries in the first three months 
of 1859, 1860, and 1861, respectively 
were 8,700,000lb., 8,800,000Ib., and 
8,400,000lb. There was a large import 
and a stationary consumption. What was 
the effect on the stock in warehouse? It 
was larger than it had ever been—it was 
78,000,000Ib., against 71,000,000Ib. in 
1860. But it was said we ought not to 
reduce prospectively. He admitted there 
were some cases in which prospective re- 
ductions were bad ; but there were other 
eases in which prospective reductions were 
necessary in order to enable the cousumer to 
get the benefit, and tea was one of them. 
They had always dealt with tea by prospee- 
tive falls at long intervals, and why? Not 
for the sake of revenue, but that the consu- 
mer might get the benefit of the reduction. 
He would venture to give the Committee 
a little political economy. One great ob- 
ject in the reduction of duty was that what- 
ever the revenue lost the consumer should 
gain. They had to encounter, on the one 
hand, the danger that, if they reduced by 
driblets, the retailer, not the consumer, 
would benefit; on the other hand, there 
was the danger, if they reduced by a large 
amount and so stimulated the demand 
while the supply was not increased to meet 
the demand, the producer would gain the 
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—if ever there was a favourable moment 
for a large reduction in the duty on tea, it 
was then. He might adduce many con- 
siderations, all converging to the same end. 
What was the quantity of tea actually 
available for consumption ? What was the 
state of the market from which they were 
going to draw their supply? The markets 
of China had just been thrown open to them 
in a manner they could not have expected. 
Who were the principal customers of China 
besides ourselves? The United States. 
And what was their condition? Was the 
trade between the United States and China 
likely to be developed in the present con- 
dition of affairs? Now was the time to 
step in and take advantage of the develop- 
ment of the trade of China, to avail our- 
selves of this great new market while the 
outlets in America and the Levant were 
in jeopardy. If they properly took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, a great ad- 
vantage would be conferred on Manchester, 
Birmingham, and the other great seats of 
manufacture. They might talk of the 
Commercial Treaty with France and the re- 
duction of duty on wine ; the commercial 
treaty, as he had never hesitated to admit, 
was a good thing—the reduction of the 
duty on wine was a good thing, but give 
him the reduction of the duties on tea and 
an increase in the trade to China for the 
special benefit of manufactures. 

There were other matters he might have 
brought forward, but he felt he had tres- 
passed enough upon the Committee. He 
had ventured to treat the question as one 
of general policy, of good faith and honour, 
and on the narrower grounds of finance. 
Something had been said of the reduction 
of recuperative duties. In this view the 
tea duty was a safe one toreduce. The 
tea duty in the course of a few years would 
replace itself. He was afraid he could not 
say so much fer the paper duty. They all 
knew the old fable of the traveller who 
had a cheese given him which he might eat 
down to the lowest point so long as he left 
a bit to grow from ; but one day a hungry 
friend came in and ate it all up; nothing 
was left to grow from, and so he lost his 
cheese altogether. It was said that the 
repeal of one Excise duty had a beneficial 
effect on another; yes, but they must 
leave other articles to tax. He was quite 
ready to take off the paper duty at the 
proper time, but not on the plea that the 
Excise revenue possessed that elasticity 
which would enable it to recover. The 
recovery of the Excise arose, not from 
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elasticity, but from an increase of duties, 
The Revenue derived from Excise duties 
had increased from 1849 to the present 
period some two or three millions a year 
but it was because there had been an oe 
creased duty on spirits. In the year 1849 
the spirit duty realized £5,700,000, in the 
year 1860 it realized £9,700,000. That 
increase explained the increase in the Ex. 
cise. But to what was it due? Not to 
elasticity, not to an increased consump- 
tion. On the contrary, the consumption of 
spirits had diminished. The quantity of 
spirits manufactured in 1849 amounted to 
23,000,000, and last year to 22,000,000 
gallons. The increase was occasioned by 
the increase of duty; but they could not go 
on adding to the spirit duties, which were 
admitted to have reached their mari- 
mum; if, therefore, they desired a progres. 
sive revenue they must make their redue- 
tions in what were calied recuperative du 
ties. Looking at the demands they had 
to meet, it was safer to remit part of the 
duty on tea than to destroy the entire duty 
on paper. He did not, however, admit 
that the question then to be argued lay 
between tea and paper. The question was 
—Should they or should they not renew 
those war duties which for so many reasons 
ought to be remitted ? He appealed, on the 
grounds he had stated, to hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway—he appealed to Man- 
chester and Liverpool, to the trading and 
commercial interests of the country, to help 
them in taking off the duties on tea. He 
said nothing against the repeal of the duties 
on paper. If they thought that repeal of 
such importance, let them by all means 
effect it; only let them not do it in this 
way. The real point was—would they put 
on one duty in order to take off another? 
It was quite possible that it might even be 
worth while to put on a new tax with a view 
to relieve paper ; all he said was, that tea 
was not the article which should be taxed for 
such a purpose. They had an ingenious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, fertile in ex- 
pedients ; if he longed to slay that giant, 
the paper duty, let him choose some other 
weapon from his armoury for slaying it, 
rather than the war tax on tea. The poor 
were now appealing to them for relief. 
(**Oh, oh!”) He observed that any re- 
ference to the great consuming classes 
coming from his side of the House was 
received by hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
something like a sneer. Would hon. Gen- 
tlemen be kind enough to ask themselves 
how the question appeared in the eyes of 
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the country ? 
cussing the subject of the paper duties with 
intense eagerness, because they thought 
their own honour was concerned. They 
had got into a quarrel—a very one-sided 

varrel, let him tel! them—with the House 
of Lords relative to what oceurred last year. 
He for one was prepared to protest against 
the position which hon. Gentlemen assumed. 
He stood there as one of those independent 
Members who had never committed them- 
selves to the policy of hon. Gentlemen last 
year, and to whom if they had only listened 
they might have escaped the reproach 
to which the majority had exposed them- 
selves, because on the very question of the 
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usually have a definite practical issue. 
| The long debate we have lately had on 
| the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
| chair had, I thought, produced at least 
| one practical result—namely, an universal 
| agreement that we have a large surplus to 
‘dispose of. In the course of the debate 
opinion fluctuated on that point in a re- 
markable manner. At first hon. Gentle- 
men seemed to question the existence of 
any surplus whatever ; indced, they were 
rather inclined to maintain that there was 
a large deficiency. But aa the discussion 
advanced, the equilibrium was gradually 
established, and at last we had a clear and 
full admission from the right hon. Member 
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reneal of the paper duties he and others | for Bueks that there was a surplus, and 
had submitted that that measure was an that the calculations of my right hon. 
unwise one on the very ground afterwards | Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
taken by the other House. An argumentum | must be accepted as the foundation of our 
ad hominem might, however, be addressed debates. Sir, I should have thought that 
to him and those who agreed with him, and | that admission would have facilitated our 
their pride in the great assembly of which | further discussion of this subject. That, 
they formed part might be appealed to, | however, was not at all the view of the 


and, perhaps, appealed to in some respect 
notin vain. But let him ask hon. Gentle- 
men opposite what was the feeling of their 
constituents ? Quicquid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi. They were quarrel- 
ling among themselves, and it was the 
people who suffered. Because of the 
pledges they had unwisely given, they 
were refusing the manufacturers a new 
outlet for their trade, and withholding from 
the whole community, on grounds personal 
to themselves, the boon now sought at their 
hands. That was a position entirely un- 
tenable. He confidently appealed, then, to 
hon. Gentlemen to go with him on that 
question of the tea duties ; and they might 
afterwards consider whether they could 
make any arrangement in respect to the 
paper duties. He did not love the paper 
duties. (**Oh!’’) Well, he repeated that 
he did not love those duties. 
that there was great force in the objections 


He admitted | 


hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
He began by alleging that there was no 
surplus, because my right hon. Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, called on us 
to renew the taxes that are about to expire 
or have already lapsed. He says that be- 
cause there are certain taxes which have 
only a temporary currency, and because 
there are Resolutions on the table asking 
us to continue them, therefore your surplus 
is purely ideal. Well, Sir, the position of 
| my right hon. Friend was clear. He said, 
‘I assume that the whole of the existing 
taxation is retained;’’ and that is, no 
doubt, the view the country is willing to 
take in the present state of our finance. 
“Upon that hypothesis,” my right hon. 
Friend added, ‘* We shall have a surplus 
of £2,000,000. Then the question arises 
—how are we to deal with that surplus ? 
I propose to remit 1d. of the incume tax, 
aud repeal the paper duty.” That state- 





which were stated to them. Butthey were | ment, perfectly distinct and consistent, is 
now arguing quite another and a wholly not destroyed by the argument of the hon. 
preliminary question; and he, therefore, Gentleman that the surplus is created by 





now called upon them—laying aside all 
prejudices, all false notions of honvur—to 
support the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, there are 
real questions and also merely verbal ques- 
tions, even in financial debates; and I 
think the hon. Gentleman who has last 
spoken began by giving a specimen of a 
mode of reasoning founded on a merely 
verbal distinction. Financial debates 


the continuance of existing taxes, because 
the retention of those taxes is the very 
basis of my right hon. Friend’s caleula- 
tions. I think we may, therefore, at ouce 
discard all the cobweb logic of the hon. 
Gentleman. Ido not mean to speak dis- 
respectfully of the hon. Gentleman's argu- 
ment. I only wish to say that all his logic 
as to the non-existence of a surplus was as 
unsubstantial as the material to which I 
j have referred. We may start, then, from 
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to dispose of. The first and most obvious 
mode of dealing with that sum in our pre- 
sent financial state is, perhaps, to apply 
it to the redemption of debt. During 
the late war we made a considerable ad- 
dition to our national debt; and perhaps 
some might think that any surplus we may 
sess should be used for its liquidation. 

n the first place, be it observed, that it 
dees so happen that. no temporary debt— 
no Exchequer bonds, fall due during the 
sent financial year. But let me call 
attention to the encouragement which a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has received 
in the existing state of public affairs to 
pay public debt. After the war one series 
of Exchequer bonds was discharged when 
it beeame due. But when the right hon. 
Member for Bucks succeeded to office the 
first thing he did was to postpone the 
liquidation of £2,000,000 of Exchequer 
bonds then payable. He might with great 
facility have made arran ts for the 
discharge of that debt, but he deliberately 
postponed the payment of those bonds, the 
House, as far as I remember, very wil- 
lingly and without a division agreeing to 
his proposal. More than that, he brought 
in a Bill to repeal the Sinking Fund, which 
had been created by Act of Parliament 
during the war by a charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund. By those two measures, 
to which the House made little or no re- 
sistance, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site laid down in a very significant manner 
the policy of not discharging debt even 
when the expenditure was much less than 
that of the present year, and when the 
Naval and Military Estimates had not 
reached their present height. But my 
right hon. Friend is accused of having 
created a debt by diminishing the balances 
in the Exchequer. Now what, 1 would 
ask, was the nature of the operation whieh 
in that respect he performed ? The charge 
sounds to uninitiated ears as if some 
frightful dereliction of duty had been com- 
mitted by the diminution of the balances 
to the extent of a million and a half. 
The proceeding, however, as I under- 
stand it, is simply this; that in March, 
1860, the balances in the Exchequer were 
£8,000,000, and that in the course of 
the year they were reduced by the 
amount which I have just mentioned, 
and that last March, shortly before the 
payment of the dividends, they stood 
at £6,500,000. Well, there is nothing 
culpable in such a transaction. The Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer is required only tg 
keep the balances at such an amount ag 
will in all reasonable probability render 
unnecessary the issue of deficiency bills; 
and as a matter of fact, whatever dim. 
nution may have been made in those ba. 
lances, it did not reach a point at which 
any inconvenience has been occasioned to 
the public, or which would Jead to the in. 
ference that any advantage would haye 
arisen from the cireumstance that the ba 
lances had been kept.at a higher level. That 
question being disposed of, we come to 
the issue most prominently raised in this 
discussion—the existence of a surplus of 
£2,000,000 being admitted, in what man- 
ner ought it to be applied to the reduetion: 
of taxation? For my own part, I am one 
of those who laboured under the impres. 
sion that enough had been said in the 
contest between direct and indirect taxa. 
tion. The Government are, however, ac 
cused of showing undue favour to the 
latter, while they are said to be disposed: 
to place unreasonable burdens on the peo 
ple under the operation of the former, 
Now, would it not, let me ask, be under 
these circumstances the more consistent 
course for hon. Gentlemen opposite to pure 
sue, rather to propose a further reduction 
of the income tax than to press for a di- 
minution of indirect taxation? To proceed 
in that. way would, it appears to me, be to 
act far more in accordance with their po- 
licy and principles, as well as the charges 
which they have brought against the Go- 
vernment than can, under present circum- 
stances, be said to be the case. For my- 
self, I confess that I am by no means dis- 
posed to join in that declamation which is 
so often indulged in in epposition to the 
income tax. 1 do not look on that tax as 
an odious impost, as it has so frequently 
been designated, while, upon the other 
hand, I am prepared to admit that it would 
be desirable it should be reduced to the 
amount—7d. in the pound—at which it 
was originally fixed by Sir Robert Peel 
My conviction is, that levied to that ex- 
tent—seeing that a large revenue must be 
raised—the tax would be willingly paid by 
the great bulk of the people; but if you 
get considerably above that amount objec 
tions are very naturally made to the pres- 
sure which is thus put on the community. 
Now if hon. Gentlemen opposite, when the 
Resolution imposing a 9d. income tax was 
proposed, had moved that it be reduced 
below that amount, they would, I think, 
be acting in accordance with their prim 
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ciples and policy, and would be enabled to 
lay before the Committee arguments far 
more consistent with those they have been 
jn the habit of advaneing on the subject of 
taxation than those which they submit to 
us when they come forward with—as far, 
at all events, as they are concerned—~a 
newfangled proposition for the reduction 
of the duties on tea. They have, how- 
ever, allowod the income tax Resolution to 

with little or no objection, and the 

tion for consideration is now narrowed 
te the point whether we shall. reduce the 
tea duties by 5d. in the pound or repeal 
the duty on paper. One of the main ar- 
guments used against the choice made by 
the Government in dealing with this point 
is that the Budget is of a political and not 
of @ financial character. But are poli- 
tical considerations, I would ask, to be 
altogether omitted in framing a financial 
scheme? Is the Budget to be the only 
great subject proposed by the Government 
for the sanction of the House in which the 
state of publie opinion and the position of 
political parties are not to be regarded? Is 
it credible that, after the events which took 
place last Session, after the decision at 
which the House of Commons then arrived, 
sod after the various apprehensions which 
were expressed as to a collision being im- 
minent between two great branches of the 
Legislature—the part in connection with 
this subject should be effaced from our 
winds, and that we should proceed as if 
none of the occurrences to which I am 
referring had ever had existence? Let 
me suppose that a change of Government 
had since been brought about, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bueks again occupied the position of leader 
of this House. Should we not, I should 
like to know, hear from him, if he were to 
bring forward a Budget under these cir- 
cumstances, nothing on the subject of the 
paper daties? Does he think it would be 
possible for him to silence the voice of the 
public and of Parliament on this great 
question? The solemn decision which 
has been arrived at with respect to the re- 
peal of the paper duties and public ex- 
pectation alike forbid the adoption of such 
® course. We, in laying before you the 
financial proposals for the year, had to 
look to the events of last Session ; we had 
to consider whether, if we declined to deal 
with the duty on paper, and proceeded to 
remit some other branch of indirect tax- 
ation instead, we should not be leaving 
this impost in a precarious position, liable 
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to be annihilated at any moment by a vote 
of this House. That being so, the decision 
at which the Government arrived was, I 
maintain, in accordance with sound policy, 
and a discreet and farsighted view of the 
interests of the country ; nor am I by any 
means to admit with the right hen. Gen- 
tleman opposite that the conclusion to 
whieh we felt bound to come in this matter, 
was in the slightest degree dictated by 
petty pique. It was, on the contrary, 
the expression of our deliberate judgment 
formed on the merits of the question at 
issue. I now come to deal with the com- 
parative claims of tea and paper to this 
remission of taxation which we are in a 
position to grant. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Liverpool, in dealing with 
that point, went into great detail, and 
dwelt with much statistical elaboration on 
the obvious fact that if you reduce the 
Customs’ duties on an article which is 
largely consumed, the probability is the 
consumption of that article will greatly 
increase in a brief period. That, so far 
as it goes, is, no doubt, a fair argument in 
favour of the reduction of the duty on tea; 
but it must also be borne in mind that the 
reduction which we have it in our power 
to make is only a small one, and that 
£1,000,000 devoted to the purpose which 
the hon. Member advocates would, though 
it is a considerable amount in the Imperial 
revenue, afford no very sensible relief to 
the class whom he seeks to benefit. With 
regard to the abolition of the paper duty, 
on the other hand, there is this argument 
to be advanced—that you by that means 
get rid altogether of an Hxeise duty, that 
you abolish inspection, and give facilities 
for the future growth of an important 
branch of manufacture. The considera- 
tions to which I have just adverted in re- 
ference to both these taxes are, of course, 
of a rival character, but under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case 1 hope the House 
will not object to ratify the decision in the 
matter at which the Government have ar- 
rived. The hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northeote), 1 may add, dwelt very much 
on what he termed the breach of faith in re- 
lation to the reduction of the duty on tea; 
but this, I confess, seems to me to be a 
line of argument which it would be well to 
resort to as little as possible, the wide ap- 
plication, whieh it must be looked upon as 
having, being taken into account, inasmuch 
as 1 believe there is scarcely any one im- 
portant duty in respect of which breach of 
faith might not with some degree of justice 
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be urged. As to the tea duty, the matter 
stands thus:— During the war it was 1s. 9d. 
per lb., and it was afterwards reduced to 
1s. 5d. This is a lower rate than prevailed 
at any former time, and let those who are 
zealous advocates for a reduction of the tea 
duties bear that fact in mind. After the 
war, when I had the honour of filling the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, I pro- 
posed to reduce the tea duties to ls. od., 
but my right hon. Friend who sits near me 
proposed upon that occasion to reduce them 
to ls. 3d. Upon that question a division 
took place, and a considerable majority de- 
cided to maintain the duty at ls. 5d. That 
decision, as it seems to me, entirely settled 
the question as to a breach of faith. That 
decision was come to after the war was 
concluded, when the House was in full 
possession of all the facts relating to this 
question, and yet it decided to maintain 
the duty at ls. 5d. Therefore, I conceive 
it is perfeetly open to the present Govern- 
ment, without any breach of faith to the 
House to propose, at least for the present, 
to maintain the tea duty at ls. 5d. As to 
the pressure of this tax a material fact to 
guide us is a reference to our consumption. 
l am not at this hour going to trouble 
the House with many figures, but I will 
read what was the consumption in each of 
three years ;—In 1853 the consumption 
was 58,860,0001b.; in 1856 the consump- 
tion was 63,295,000lb.; and in 1860 it 
was 76,809,000Ib. Therefore, it is clear 
that, however desirable it might be, if our 
financial condition would allow it, to reduce 
the duty upon tea, which is undoubtedly a 
high one, at the rate proposed, yet, never- 
theless, the present duty is quite consistent 
with a great increase of consumption. For 
these reasons I trust the House will not 
listen to the arguments of hon. Members 
which are directed against the Budget of 
my right hon. Friend. It is a Budget 
framed upon sound economical, and just 
political principles. It proposes to raise 
a large and almost unheard-of revenue for 
the wants of the country, and as to those 
Gentlemen who attempt to alarm us with 
prospects of encroachment upon our for- 
bearance in consequence of the dangers 
which may arise from the state of foreign 
relations, I would venture to remark that 
our est'mates are full estimates, consider- 
ing that they are framed in a time of peace, 
and that all reasonable precautions in the 
nature of defence have been provided for out 
of the expenditure, after deducting which 
there remains the surplus computed by my 
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right hon. Friend. It seems to me, whe 
ther looking at the question of expenditure 
or the question of receipts, that the calcula. 
tions laid before this Committee have been 
fully justified, and [ trust their votes wil] 
sanction the proposals of my right hon, 
Friend. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I could have 
been quite content to leave the merits of 
this question to the speech of my hon, 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir Staf. 
ford Northcote). Never since I have had 
the honour-of a seat in this House have 
I heard a question more completely and 
more fairly put before the House, support. 
ed by ampler knowledge, illustrated in 9 
happier manner, and recommended for our 
consideration by reasoning more irresis. 
tible. But I understand that, in order to 
conclude the debate, which I suppose we 
all desire, it may not be inconvenient that 
I should avail myself of the opportunity 
of offering some observations upon what 
has passed to-night upon the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Liver. 
pool, and, therefore, I will venture for a 
brief space to claim the attention of the 
Committee. Sir, I think the debate of 
this evening could not be otherwise but 
interesting, even had it not been for the 
revelation on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer of the spirit in which the policy was 
conceived by the Government, and in which 
the financial scheme originated. We un- 
derstand to-night, from the highest autho- 
rity, that it was a spirit of conciliation, 
Now, Sir, although we are always op- 
ponents and always critics, yet I believe 
there is no one in this House who does 
more ample justice to the great qualities 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
myself. But still, however varied his 
abilities, however exuberant his resources, 
I confess I have always thought that con- 
ciliation was not his province. I think to- 
night that what he has said and what he 
has done has completely fulfilled that sus- 
picion on my part, for a more startling, 
although I admit a more amusing, pet- 
formance I never recollect to have taken 
place in this House. If any Free-trader 
who had been at a former time a Member 
of this Assembly could come back here 
to his old seat, he would be somewhat 
astonished and perplexed by the dogmas 
enunciated and the opinions enforced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
what is more admirable in the right hon. 
Gentleman than anything else is the tre- 
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mendous courage with which he will sup- 

rt any opinion which may suit the posi- 
tion in which he at the moment finds 
himself. The right hon. Gentleman to 
night is one of the strictest Protectionists 
that ever raised his voice within these 
walls. He will not listen for a moment 
to the proposition that by reducing a high 
duty we may at all benefit the consumer. 
He is startled at such heresy, and de- 
nounces it with indignant invectives. He 
lays down the very principle as an axiom 
which for so many years he has been 
strenuously opposing. He not only lays 
down as a principle that a reduction 
of duty will not benefit the consumer. 
(“No!”) If the right hon. Gentleman 
did not lay down that principle, I am to- 
tally unaware upon what his argument is 
based, for that was the foundation of every 
conclusion which he recommended to our 
acceptance. He dilated on the paralysis 
of trade, he showed us that this reduction 
of indirect taxation would injuriously affect 
the revenue. Every argument that has 
been offered in old days, but not with the 
same force, and with more moderate calcu- 
lations has been reproduced by him to-night 
with a bitterness of conviction, as if he 
had suddenly reverted to those old original 
opinions, which once upon this side of the 
House he advocated with so mueh ability 
and apparent conviction, I ask the Com- 
mittee with confidence—Has not the right 
hon. Gentleman been met fairly upon every 
one of these points? Is it necessary to 
convince hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
especially hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
way, that reducing a duty does really 
benefit the consumer? There may be some 
professors of ‘‘ cobweb logic’’ who may 
still cling to that ancient opinion, but it 
can scarcely be necessary to dilate upon 
its fallacy. But every other point which 
the right hon. Gentleman has urged has 
been met by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stamford, and has been by bim 
completely refuted in argument and in 
fact. My hon. Friend has shown, from 
the results of former changes under similar 
cireumstances, not only as to other arti- 
cles, but also as to this particular ar- 
ticle of tea itself, what has been ob- 
tained. He has reminded the Committee 
that if your consumption is stagnant, neces- 
sarily, and in a great degree, from the 
amount of your duty—-when we hear so 
much from the right hon. Gentleman of 
the paralysis of trade, may we not speak 
rather of a paralysis of consumption ? 
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The right hon. Gentleman seemed per-: 
fectly astonished that we should suddenly 
and unexpectedly express these opinions 
as to the article of tea, and it appears 
to him that this is the first time in Par- 
liamentary experience that tea has been 
regarded as an article of great consump- 
tion and one of great interest to the com- 
munity. The right hon. Gentleman met 
this view of the case as some startling no- 
velty for the first time introduced to the 
consideration of the House. That was not 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
in former and very recent days. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not then main- 
tain the opinion that the price of articles of 
great consumption, and especially of tea, 
did not affect the interests of the con- 
sumer, Very recently the right hon. Gen- 
tleman laid it down as a first principle, not 
only in fiscal practice, but in political 
science, that the reduction of the impost 
on tea was a measure for the first conside- 
tion of statesmen. Hon. Members must re- 
collect the strong, violent, I will say pas- 
sionate language in which the right hon. 
Gentleman addressed the House on that 
occasion. He waa not then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Another Gentleman, 
now the colleague of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, then filled that office, and in 
what tones did the right hon. Gentle- 
man open upon the Budget of the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, especially in reference to the 
question of tea? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that this was a question which 
concerned a million hearths, and that if the 
first imposts taken off the industry of the 
country were not the duties on tea and 
sugar, it should not be kept secret from 
the people. Such a deed, the right hon. 
Gentleman declared, should not be done in 
the dark, for he would rise in the House 
and let the people know who were the 
statesmen, and what was the policy, which 
entailed upon them such grievances. This 
is only a feeble recollection of the forcible 
language which the right hon. Gentleman 
used in 1857. I remember with some com- 
placency the occasion on which the right 
hon. Gentleman made that declaration, for 
he then condescended, as on more than one 
occasion he had done, to support a Motion 
on the finances of the country which I my- 
self introduced to the consideration of the 
House. We were not fortunate enough, 
even with our combined efforts, to disturb 
the present Prime Minister on that occa- 
sion ; but on that occasion, as 1 hope I 
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generally do, I did not wish to provoke a 
fruitless contest ; and, after once fairly ap- 
pealing to the House, I declined any fur- 
ther struggle—not so the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however. He reproached me for 
no longer standing by him in his chivalry, 
determined to carry on the contest without 
my humble assistance and the assistance of 
my too indulgent Friends around me. The 
right hon. Gentleman, confident in those 
great powers we al! reeognize—feeling that 
he was an army in himself, continued the 
war, and brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House, insisting that 
the duty on tea should be reduced. He 
rolled his thunder bolts at the head of the 
present Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and I confess I am astonished, after 
what the right hon. Gentleman went through 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he still survives and still sits now in 
the same peaceful Olympus in which the 
present Chancellor of the Exehequer occu- 
pies a place. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, confident in his own powers, and 
without the support of any party, either 
before or behind him, brought forward 
the case of the impost on tea, and 
asked the House to abolish the war duty, 
the brilliancy of his language and illustra- 
tions, and the inexorable and irresistible 
logic—not cobweb logie—with which he 
enforced his views perfeetly astonished us. 
I could not, when I listened to him, help 
saying that, much as I admired his efforts 
a fortnight before, when we combined and 
were beaten by a majority of eighty, if he 
had spoken like that the other night the 
majority might have been greatly dimi- 
nished. I never quote Hansard for mere 
taunts, but as an illustration of history, 
perhaps the House will on this occasion 
listen to the words used only four years 
ago by the right hon. Gentleman, when 
every statement the most exaggerated, and 
every phrase themost plausible, were em- 
ployed to induce the’ House of Commons 
to abolish the war duty ontea. The right 
hon. Gentleman on that occasion concluded 
his speech in the following manner :— 
“Tam deeply convinced that the rigid main- 
tenance of the pledges given, even by the Par- 
liament which raised these taxes during the war, 
is of the utmost importance in itself—of the 
utmost importance with a view to the increase of 
the comforts of the people—of the utmost im- 
portance to the satisfaction, contentment, and 
loyalty of the people ; and, speaking of these pro- 
posals as precedents, I do not hesitate to add, of 
the utmost importance to the stability of the po- 
litical institutions of the country ; because I th nk 
that, in a country where the representatives of 
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the people are elected, not by the entire mass of 
the population, but only by those who are gene. 
rally above the level of the labouring classes, i 
is most important, if you intend to have tray 
qguillity and contentment, that the labour 

classes of the people should see that their interests 
are fairly, justly, and liberally cared for by Par. 
liament, and that there is in that body no dispo. 
sition to respect unduly and unequally the inte. 
rests and convenience of those classes who possess 
the franchise. If I were an agitator for extended 
and organic reform in the Parliamentary re 

sentation of the people, I should not desire a 
better case than to go forth among those upon 
whonr I sought to act and say to them,— Seg, 
here is a fair test of the effects of a limited pew 
presentation.’”—{3 Hansard, exliv. 1990-91.) 
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This repeal of the tea duties is according 
to the right hon. Gentleman a matter of 
high political importance, and the refusal 
now to take off the war duty on tea may 
be an irresistible ground to—I will not say 
the colleague—but at least the coadjutor 
of the right hon. Gentleman—I mean the 
hon. Member for Birmingham—on which 
to raise his agitation in the next autumnal 
recess. The right hon. Gentleman added— 


“ Here is a case in which Parliament had in its 
hands, provided by law, ample means of defraying 
the expenditure of the country. A movement 
was got up among the classes who possessed the 
franchise for a reduction of taxation. They did 
not, as they ought to have done, look first to what 
would be the expenditure of the country and go- 
vern themselves as to taxation accordingly ; but 
they at once determined, with a dissolution in 
prospect, that, whatever might be the expendi- 
ture, the wishes of the enfranchised classes should 
be met ; and to meet these wishes they not undid, 
but began to undo, the beneficial work of former 
years and of former Parliaments, and added te 
the burdens which were leviable by law upon the 
tea and sugar of the people.”—[3 Hansard 
exliv. 1991.] 


Yet the right hon. Gentleman has told us 
to-night that virtually the amount of the 
duty on tea is a matter of no importance 
whatever; not of importance socially; cer- 
tainly, not politically, for that is out of 
the question; and not even fiscally. What 
is the use, therefore, of taking the duty 
off tea? But only four years ago, when, 
we may believe, the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke with feeling not less deep and sin- 
cere than that with which he has spoken 
to-night, when we had considered the ques- 
tion no less elaborately, and with thought 
no less profound, he was surprised that 
any part of this House should refuse to 
take off the war duty on tea, and inti- 
mated that such an act of impoliey in the 
Parliament of England might be chosen— 
and successfully chosen—as the ground of 
an agitation against the institutions of the 
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country ! This, then, is my answer to 
the tone in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has to-night, with singular indiscre- 
tion of manner and so unexpectedly at the 
commencement of the debate, delivered opi- 
nions on this subject utterly at variance 
with all the policy he has of late years pro- 
moted and enforced. What can have hap- 

ed in the interval since the right hon. 
Gentleman made the elaborate statement 
with which he opened this debate to change 
the restrained and courteous conduct which 
has characterized the right hon. Gentle- 
wan throughout this prolonged, but not 
unnecessarily prolonged, discussion ? What 
can have happened since Tuesday evening? 
I was not aware at first of any extraordi- 
nary circumstance that could have sent 
down the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in such a paroxysm 
of emotion to open the debate in a manner 
so precipitate and so remarkable; or in- 
duce him to give up all the opinions he has 
so sedulously and for so long a period pro- 
fessed. He suddenly comes down to the 
House, and rushes to the table, to declare 
that the amount of duty on an article of 
general consumption cannot affect the con- 
sumer; that the reduction of th> duty on 
tea will greatly endanger the revenue, 
though we have authentie evidence before 
us that the diminution of the revenue will 
be only temporary, and that the attempt 
to reduce the burdens of the people in this 
way will cause a paralysis of the trade of 
the country. Nothing very remarkable 
happened in this House on Wednesday 
morning; the Government was only beaten 
once or twice, but that it is used to. That 
has happened during the whole Session, 
and more especially on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, on which we hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman still sympathizes with us. How 
the evening of Wednesday was spent by 
some of us it is unnecessary to say, but 
the right hon. Gentleman appeared to make 
some mysterious allusion to the hours we 
spent in a manner that to those who were 
present were entirely satisfactory. But 
why the right hon. Gentleman came for- 
ward at the last moment to defeat this 
Motion, by enforcing a policy that reverses 
all the opinions of former days, and argu- 
ing, or 1 will not say arguing, for he would 
not condescend to argue against ‘‘ cobweb 
logie,”"—that he leaves to the right hon, 
Baronet—but denouncing with scorn and 
almost hatred all the opinions he has hi- 
therto professed on this subject, will re- 
main &@ mystery, unless it is explained by 
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|the noble Lord, who will probably en- 
|lighten us. The opinions the right hon, 
Gentleman has stated to-night have been 
completely met by the hon, Member for 
, Liverpool and by the hon. Member for 
| Stamford. Whether we take the effect of 
_the tax on the consumption, the distribu- 
_tion of the amount of taxation to be re- 


‘mitted, or the effect of that remission on 





the revenue, every statement of the right 
‘hon. Gentleman has been entirely de- 
| stroyed and refuted; and more especially 
with regard to the point that is most im- 
portant in the consideration of this sub- 
ject—the effect on the revenue and the 
demand on the surplus. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Stamford—who spoke with 
the modesty that distinguishes him—has 
information at his command on this sub- 
jeet in no respect inferior to that possess- 
ed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
My hon. Friend has formed his opinions on 
information as authentic as-any that can 
be placed before a public man, on which 
the House may implicitly trust. The con- 
clusions my hon. Friend offers us appear, 
from my experience in 1852 and 1858, 
when my attention was necessarily direct- 
ed to this subject, to be as sound as 
any that were ever recommended to this 
House ; while the conclusion at which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has arrived is one that no ar- 
guments or details ever placed before me 
could authenticate or authorize. 

I will now only say one word to the right 
hon. Gentleman on the manner in which he 
has reproached us for what he intimates 
are our new policy and principles in uphold- 
ing the expediency of reducing the duty on 
tea. I am not aware that it is new on this 
side of the House, either as a policy or a 
prineiple, though the right hon. Gentle- 
man says it is a new-fangled policy as far 
as we are concerned. Considering that 
we were the first party that proposed the 
reduction of the duty on tea, and that 
the amount of the duty should finally be ls. 
per lb., I think there is a great want of 
judgment in the right hon. Gentleman 
choosing that as the ground for reproach- 
ing us. Eight years ago we recommended 
the House to adopt this policy ; and why 
did we recommend it? Because we felt 
among other reasons it would contribute 
to the comfort of the labouring classes 
and the great mass of the community. And 
I may be permitted to say that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have no right to arrogate 
to themselves a claim to be cousidered the 
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eculiar friends of the working classes. 

e the principle on which they are founded 
right or wrong, all the laws that have 
been passed by Parliament in the last 
twenty years, to alleviate the labour of 
the people, and to recognize their claim to 
@ portion of their time, to be devoted to 
their general improvement—all those laws 
were resisted by the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. And though I do not want now to 
go into any controversy about these statutes, 
I may say they have been eminently useful, 
have produced none of the evils predicted 
from them, and are now received with ap- 
proval and confidence by the great body of 
the nation ; and I think it is rather unwise 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite to assume on 
all occasions that they have a monopoly 
of consideration for the working classes, 
when, on all these subjects of deepest 
interest to those classes, they have been, 
consistently and invariably, in the wrong. 
When, in 1852, we recommended the re- 
duction of the tea duty, we had in view 
also the opening of new markets, and 
stimulating demand in the old. What are 
our circumstances at present in reference to 
this subject? If the extreme East was so 
long ago an object of interest to us, what 
are China and Japan now? Our trade 
with them is a much more important consi- 
deration than bickerings with the other 
House of Parliament, if such bickerings 
have ever existed; and I am sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of that 
dispute, as if the House of Commons was 
defeated and treated with contempt by the 
other Ilouse. Had it been so I should not 
have been silent on a question of privilege. 
The fact is the other Iouse of Parliament 
did that which the law and the Constitution 
authorized them in doing. But is it the 
Government who talk of a collision with 
the other House—the Government who 
passed Resolutions vindicating the exercise 
of the privilege by the other House? And, 
of all Ministers ought the Chanceller of the 
Exchequer to treat it as an historical fact 
that the House of Lords have invaded our 
privileges? What did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself do late last Session ? 
He brought forward a second Budget, and 
ere the paper duties as part of his 

ays and Means. How inconsistent for a 
Minister of Finance to propose as part of 
his Ways and Means a law which, accord- 
ing to his theory, really was repealed! I 
discard that, then, as matter of consi- 
deration, because it is covered with cob- 
webs. It is not for our honour to admi- 
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it for a moment; and nothing to me is a9 
surprising as that those who affect to be the 
great champions of our privileges, who will 
not easily bear a stain upon our honour 
should be always going about saying that we 
have been insulted, treated with contempt, 
and outraged. I deny it. If we had been 
treated in that way there is spirit enough 
in the House of Commons to have properly 
vindicated their privileges and resented an 

abuse of them. The House of Commons did 
not resent the conduct of the House of 
Lords and vindicate their privileges, because, 
after grave and calm consideration, the 

found that the House of Lords had not jn. 
vaded them; and I have no fear myself 
that the House of Lords ever will invade 
the privileges of the House of Commons, 
In conclusion, I say that we are not, in de. 
ciding this question, to take into account 
those petty considerations. If there be, 
as we admit, a surplus reveuue—if a re. 
mission of taxation is to be made, and ig 
to be distributed for the relief of the people 
—it is the first duty of the Committee to 
consider what are the best means and what 
is the best way in which the distribution 
shall take place, and by which it shall be 
carried into effect. Will you open new 
markets? Will you sustain a trade and 
important branches of commerce? Will 
you give a new impulse at this moment te 
a channel which, above all others, ought 
to be encouraged and supported ? Or will 
you, for some private end, for some com. 
paratively petty causes, which are still to 
# great extent obscure, which it has been 
difficult to analyze in the course of this 
debate, but which all acknowledge to be 
comparatively of a limited and personal 
character, will you forego this great and 
legitimate opportunity of supporting and 
stimulating the commerce of the country? 
That is the question on which we are going 
to divide, and whatever may be the imme 
diate decision, Iam sure that the principles 
involved in the question before us will sink 
deep into the hearts of the people, and 
will not be forgotten at the moment when 
they are called upon to deliberate and de- 
cide upon the conduct of their repre- 
sentatives, 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Those who 
have been in the habit of attending to the 
course of debates and discussivns in this 
House must have observed from time to 
time that when a great party find them- 
selves,defeated in argument they naturally 
have recourse to personalities. They select 
for their attack some leading member of 
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rty by whom in argument they have 
ore se bebe and they endeavour to re- 
trieve themselves by an attack upon him, 
acting upon the well-known principle in law, 
“ where there is no defence vituperate the 
counsel of the plaintiff.” That, Sir, is the 
course which this debate has taken. After 
long discussion upon the various details of 
the different proposals that have been sub- 
mitted, we have this night been favoured 
by the pouring forth of invective from the 
right bon. Gentleman opposite upon my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But, Sir, I am sure my right 
hon. Friend, if no other consolation were 
afforded to him, would have derived it from 
one incident in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, for in the midst of his most 
fiery invective the kindly feeling of his 
heart showed itself, and when he was ac- 
eusing my right hon. Friend of every mis-. 
deed which a public man could commit, his 
tongue was involuntarily false to the line 
of argument which he was taking, and he 
could not help calling him his right hon. 
Friend. I say that that divests the duel 
between the right hon. Gentleman and my 
right hon. Friend of anything like a per- 
sonal character. But we come back now 
to the real merits of the case. The ques- 
tion is simple, and is brought to a single 
issue. A surplus is admitted. The hon. 
Baronet, who spoke this evening with 
great ability and in great detail (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), said that there was no ex- 
isting surplus. Well, we all know there 
can be no existing surplus at the beginning 
of the year, and as part of the taxes that 
are to produce a surplus are to be re- 
enacted, it is a truism to say that that 
surplus will not exist unless the taxes which 
sre to create it are re-enacted. But a sur- 
plus is admitted to be the result of the 
arrangements which my right hon. Friend 
proposes, Well, then, the question, and 
a very fair one for Parliament to consider, 
is how a portion of that surplus shall be 
applied—that is to say, by what remission 
of taxation part of the surplus shall be 
converted into a relief to the community. 
As to the remission of a portion of the 
income tax, that is disposed of. Then the 
question resolves itself simply into this,— 
shall we remit a portion of the existing 
duties on tea, or shall we abolish the Excise 
duty on paper? Let us first consider the 
arguments in favour of the remission of the 
duty on tea. If that duty were a very 
high one, higher than had ever before ex- 
isted, imposed in a time of war, and con- 





tinuing now at a rate to which it was 
raised during and for the purposes of the 
war, I admit there would be a very strong 
argument in favour of reduction. But that 
is not the state of things. The duty now 
is lower, I believe, than it ever was at any 
former period. The duty imposed during 
the war has been taken off since the war 
ended. It is now ls. 5d., and it is, there- 
fore, a misnomer and a fallacy to talk of 
repealing the war duty upon tea, In the 
first place, then, you cannot argue that 
the duty now existing is a duty higher 
than, or as high as, it ever was before. 
That argument must fail. You might say 
that the price is very high ; but those who 
compare the price of tea now with what 
it was in former years must know that it 
has fallen immensely, and that the price to 
the consumer is far lower than it was at 
former periods, Then have the duty and 
the price together diminished consumption? 
My right hon. Friend (Sir George Lewis) 
has shown you this evening that the con- 
sumption between 1853 and the present 
year has risen immensely, from 50 millions 
to 70 millions, and you cannot, therefore, 
say that the present state of things limits 
oppressively the consumption of the people. 
But then, it might be said, ‘* Your sup- 
plies are likely to fail, and as your supply 
diminishes, your demand remaining the 
same, or the consumption at home increas- 
ing, the priee will naturally rise.”” But 
the hon, Baronet has answered and remov- 
ed that objection, because he has reminded 
you that the Treaty with China and with 
Japan have opened large additional markets 
for the supply of tea, and if that be the 
case, your supply increasing, it is quite clear 
that the tendency will be either to lower the 
price with the same existing duty, or to 
place a larger quantity at the command of 
the consumer without any additional cost. 
Although I admit, then, that if we had 
nothing to consider save this tax alone, it 
would be desirable, when it was practicable, 
to lower the duty upon tea as well as upon 
any other article of general consumption 
among the lower classes, yet I say that, 
upon the grounds which | have stated, 
there is no such case of urgency in regard 
to tea as should lead you to select that in 
preference to any other tax, if that tax has 
peculiar claims to priority of ehoice. It 
has been said that my right hon. Friend 
has asserted that the diminution of duty 
would never find its way to the eonsumer 
in a reduction of price. But my right 
hon. Friend never said anything of the 
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kind. What he said was that, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, a con- 
siderable time must elapse before that bene- 
fit would be reaped by the consumer. My 
tight hon. Friend must not be supposed 
to be so little conversant with principles 
that he is so familiar with as to imagine 
that a diminution of duty does not in the 
long run, sooner or later, produce a benefit 
to the consumer. That is a truism upon 
which I need not dwell. I come now to 
the reasons why we prefer the remission 
of the duty on paper. I will first take 
the merits of the case. It is admitted 
that an Excise duty is a bad impost from 
its essential nature, that it interferes with 
the manufacture to which it applies, that 
it renders the manufacture more expen- 
sive, that it prevents improvement, and 
prevents other inventions connected with 
that manufacture from coming into opera- 
tion. My right hon. Friend stated to- 
night one example. He showed you a 
pipe made of paper and covered with some 
other material, very useful for many pur- 

es, and which, had not the Treasury 
decided that it was not paper, would have 
been prevented from being brought into 
use. I know in my own experience an- 
other instance. In the valley in which I 
live a very ingenious man three or four 
years ago established a mill for making, 
not paper, but parchment, to be made out 
of animal substances. This process was 
ealculated to supersede the ordinary parch- 
ment for binding books, for printing, and 
a variety of purposes; but that manufac- 
ture was stopped. It was determined in 
a court of law that this parchment, being 
made in the same manner as paper, was 
liable to the same duty and subject to the 
same regulations. There was a very in- 
genious and useful invention stifled in its 
birth by the application of the Excise 
duty. No doubt there are many simi- 
lar instances of which we are ignorant, 
but these examples are a sufficient proof 
of the inconvenience of these Excise du- 
ties, and of the desirableness of getting 
rid of them if it is consistent with your 
financial position. Therefore, taking the 
intrinsic merit of the Excise duty on paper, 
it stands in preference for a repeal if the 
remission can be made without financial 
inconvenience. But this is not the first 
time a proposal to reduce the paper duty 
has been made in Parliament. Individuals 
are often reminded of the opinions they 
expressed at a former period, perhaps un- 
der very different circumstances. Some of 
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those quotations, for example, which haye 
been read from the speeches of my rj 
hon. Friend had no application to the pre. 
sent state of things. But if individugh 
are to look back and remember what the 
have said or thought, this House has aly 
a character for consistency to uphold, and 
ought also to look back to see what it has 
said and done in former times. Well, 
there has been a Resolution of this TIouse, 
there have been Bills voted and passed by 
this House, decreeing the abolition of this 
duty as soon as circumstances admitted of 
its repeal. And if hon. Members are in- 
dividually to regard their consistency, the 
consistency of the House as an aggregate 
body ought also to be regarded. We now, 
therefore, call on the House to redeem the 
pledges and fulfil the intentions that it has 
more than once deliberately expressed, 
Last year a great deal of irritation exist. 
ed, not only in this House, but out of doors 
—not by a technical violation of the privi- 
leges of this House, for I ventured to sub- 
mit to this House a Resolution admitting 
that technically the House of Lords hada 
right to reject the whole of any financia 
proposal that might be sent to them, al- 
though we disputed their right to alter or 
amend any of its separate parts ; but it 
was a difference of opinion between the 
two Houses on a matter of great ne 
tional policy. No one can deny that. It 
was a difference of opinion, too, in mat- 
ters on which this House has always ex- 
pressed the utmost jealousy of its pecu- 
liar privileges, and it was a difference of 
opinion that I venture to think it is very 
desirable to put an end to by getting 
rid of the matter to which it referred. 
We are told, and, no doubt, truly told, 
that the House of Lords acted on the 
belief and conviction that there was nota 
surplus sufficient to justify them in agree- 
ing to so large a sacrifice of revenue. But 
we are assured that this objection does not 
exist this year, and that the opposition 
then offered to the repeal of the paper 
duty will not be *epeated when that Bill 
again comes before the other House. 
Well, Sir, I accept with the greatest sa 
tisfaction that statement. I believe it will 
turn out to be true. But I say, let us 
take the House of Lords while it is in that 
mood; let us avail ourselves of this golden 
opportunity of getting rid by mutual con- 
sent of that which was last year a souree 
of dissension and difference, and which in 
a future year may lead to further differ- 
ences between the two Houses of Parlit- 
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Ways and 


ment. When the hon. Baronet says he 
sees no political advantage in agreeing to 
that which we propose, I think he takes a 
very shortsighted view of the matter, 
There is nothing I should so much depre- 
eate as @ permanent and established differ- 
ence between the two Houses on a ma- 
terial point of this kind. I think it would 
be most unfortunate if that difference 
should arise on a matter which we in this 
House think is within our exclusive and 

uliar jurisdiction, but which the other 
aio as an independent and co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature consider them- 
selves entitled to have a distinet opinion 
upon. Therefore, on every ground—on the 
ground that the tea duties are not pressing 
seriously on the lower classes of the com- 
munity—that they are lower now than they 
ever have been, and that the price of the 
commodity is coniderably less than in 
former years—seeing that, on the other 
hand, we have an opportunity of settling 
with goodwill, and with the assent and 
consent of the other House of Parliament, 
a question of difference which, if left un- 
settled, may produce at some other time 
the same irritation which existed last year 
—I say, upon every commercial, financial, 
and political consideration, the proposal 
we make is entitled to the preference; and 
Ieannot believe that the decision of the 
House will be other than an approval of 
the course proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Question put, “That the word ‘ Tea’ 
stand part of the proposed Resolution.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 299 ; 
Noes 281: Majority 18. 
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List of the Aves. 


Acton, Sir J. D. Beamish, F. B. 

Adam, W. P. Beaumont, W. B. 
Agar-Ellis, hn. L, G.F. Beaumont, S, A. 
Agnew, Sir A. Bellew, R. M. 

Aleock, T. Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Angerstein, W. Berkeley, Col. F. W. F. 
Anson, hon. Captain Bethell, Sir R. 
Antrobus, E. Biddulph, Col. 

Arnott, Sir J. Biggs, J. 

Atherton, Sir W. Black, A. 


Ayrton, A. 8, Blencowe, J. G. 
Bagwell, J. Bonham-Carter, J. 
Baines, E. Botfield, B. 

Baring, H. B. Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Baring, rt. hn. Sir F.T. Bouverie, hon. P. P. 
Baring, T. G. Brady, J. 

Barnes, T. Bright, J. 

Bass, M. T. Briscoe, J. I. 

Baxter, W. E Bristow, A. R. 
Bazley, T. Brown, J. 

Beale, S. Browne, Lord J. T. 


{May 2, 1861} 





Bruce, H. A, 
Buchanan, W. 
Buckley, Gen, 
Buller, J. W. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Bury, Visct, 
Butler, C. S. 
Butt, I. 

Buxton, C. 
Caird, J. 
Caleutt, F. M‘N. 


Calthorpe, hn.F.H.W.G. 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Castlerosse, Visct. 
Cavendish, hon. W. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Churchill, Lord A, 8. 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 
Clifford, Col. 

Clive, G. 

Cogan, W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. K. 
Collier, R. P. 
Coningham, W. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R.W. 
Crossley, F. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davie, Col. F. 
Denman, hon, G. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dillwyn, L, L. 
Divett, E. 

Dodson, J. G. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Duke, Sir J. 

Dunbar, Sir W. 
Dundas, F, 


Dundas, rt. bon. Sir D. 


Dunlop, A. M. 
Dunne, M. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Elcho, Lord 
Ellice, rt. hon, E, 
Ellice, E. 
Enfield, Visct. 
Ennis, J. 
Esmonde, J. 
Evans, T; W. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewart, J. C. 
Ewing, H. E. C. 
Fenwick, H. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fermoy, Lord 
Finlay, A. S. 
Foley, J. H. 
Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, W. E. 
Foster, W. O. 
Fortescue, hon. F, D. 
Fortescue, C. S. 
Freeland, H. W. 
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Gaskell, J. M. 

Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Gifford, Earl ef 
Gilpin, C, 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. G. 

Glyn, G. C, 

Goldsmid, Sir F, H. 
Gordon, C. W. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Greenwood, J. 
Gregson, S. 

Greville, Col. F. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Gurdon, B. 

Gurney, J. H, 

Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hanbury, R. 

Handley, J. 

Hankey, T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, rt. hn. Sir W.G, 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Heathcote, hon. G. H. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Henley, Lord 

Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holland, E. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Ingham, R. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingseote, Col. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F, 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawson, W. 

Layard, A. H. 
Leatham, E. A, 

Lee, W. 

Levinge, Sir R. 
Lewis, rt. hon, Sir G. C. 
Lewis, H. 

Lindsay, W. S. 


Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
M‘Cann, J. 
M‘Cormick, W. 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marjoribanks, D, C. 
Marsh, M. H. 
Marshall, W. 
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Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Mellor, J. 

Merry, J. 

Mildmay, H. F. 
Miller, W. 

Mills, T. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monson, hon. W. J. 
Morris, D. 

Norris, J. T. 
North, F. 

O'Brien, P. 
O‘Connell, Capt. D. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 
Osborne, R. B. 
Owen, Sir H. 0. 
Packe, G. H 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Pease, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Col. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Pritchard, J. 
Proby, Lord 

Puller, C. W. G. 
Raynham, Visct. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Richardson, J. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
Rothschild, Baron M. de 
Roupell, W. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, H. 
Russell, A. 
Russell, Sir W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Sir M. 
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Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sidney, T.. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smith, A. 
Somerville, rt. hon. Sir 
W. M. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Staniland, M. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfeld, J. 
Steel, J. 
Stuart, Col. 
Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 
Traill, G. 
Turner, J. A. 
Tynte, Col. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Vyner, R. A. 
Waldron, L. 
Walter, J. 
Warner, E. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wemyss, J. H. E. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, Col. 
White, J. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilcox, B. M‘Ghie 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Woods, EI. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 

Brand, hon. W. B. W. 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E, H. 


List of the Noss. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Adeane, H. J. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Astell, J. H. 

‘Bailey, C. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Ball, E. 

Baring, A. H. 

Baring, T. 

Barttelot, Major 


Bathurst, A. A. 
Bathurst, F. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G, C. 
Benyon, R. 
Bernard, T. T. 
Blake, J. 

Bond, J, W. M‘G. 


{COMMONS} 
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Bowyer, Sir G. Grey, de W. Viset, 
Boyd, J. Griffith, 0. D. 


Bramston, T. W. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Brooks, R. 

Bunbury, Capt. W. B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Cartwright, Col. 
Cave, S. 

Cayley, E. S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 

Clive, hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 

Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D, R.W.B. 
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Coke, hon, Col. 
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Conolly, T. 

Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corbally, M. k. 
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Cross, R. A. 
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Dalkeith, Earl of 
Damer, S. D. 
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Deedes, W. 
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Drax, J.S. W. S.E.D. 
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Dunne, Col. 
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Egerton, Sir P. G, 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elmley, Viscount 
Elphinstone, Sir J. D. 
Estcourt, rt. hn. T. HS. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Forde, Col. 

Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Forster, Sir G. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
French, Col. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Visct. 

Gard, R. S. 

Garnett, W. J. 
George, J. 

Getty, S. G. 

Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Gray, Capt. 
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Grogan, Sir E. 
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Hamilton, Maj, 
Hamilton, Visct, 
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Hardy, G. 

Hardy, J. 
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Hassard, M. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, rt. hon. H. A, 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hill, Lord E, 
Ilill, hon. R. C, 
Hodgson, R. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Visct, 
Hood, Sir A. A, 
Hope, G. W. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horstall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, Lord E. 


Howes, E. 
Humberston, P. 8, 
Hume, W. W. F, 
Hunt, G. W 


Ingestre, Visct. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Captain 
Johnstone, hon. H, B, 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 


Jolliffe, rt. hon. Sir W, 


G. H. ‘ 
Jolliffe, H. H. 
Jones, D. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelly, Sir FitzRoy 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C, 
King, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W. F, 
Knight, F, W. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 

Knox, hon. Maj. 8. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Leader, N. P. 
Leeke, Sir H. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lever, J. O. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Gen. 
Long, R. P. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 
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on. F. Seymer, H. K. 
i , K. Shirley, E. P. 
Macdonogh, F. Sibthorp. Maj. 
MacEvoy, E. Smith, Sir F, 
Malcolm, J. W. Smith, M. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. Smith, A. 
Maxwell, hon. Col. Smith, S. G. 
Miles, Sir W. Smollett, P. B. 
Miller, T. J. Somerset, Col. 
Mills, A. Somes, J. 
Mitford, W. T. Spooner, R. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. Stanhope, J. B. 
Montagu, Lord R. Stanhope, Lord 


Stanley, Lord 
Stirling, W. 

Steuart, A. 

Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Stuart, Lieut. Col. W. 


Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 


, W. Stracey. Sir H. 
as, Sturt, H. G. 
Murray, Sturt, N. 

Naas, Lord Sullivan, M. 
Newdegate, C. N. Talbot, C.R M. 
Nicol, W. Talbot, hon. W. C. 
Noel, hon. G. J. Thynne, Lord E. 
North, Col. Thynne, Lord H. 


Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 


Northcote, Sir S. H. 
O'Donoghue, The 


Packe, C. W. Tottenham, C. 
Pakington, rt.hn.SirJ. Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Palk, Sir L. Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Palmer, R. W. Upton, hon. Gen. 
Papillon, P. O. Valletort, Visct. 


Vance, J. 


Parker, Maj. W. 
Vandeleur, Col. 


Patten, Col, W. 


Paull, H. Vansittart, W. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. Verner, Sir W. 
Peel, rt. hon. G. Walcott, Adm. 


Walker, J. R. 
Walpole, rt. hon, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Way, A. E. 

Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Williams, Col. 


Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Phillips, G. L. 
Pigott, Serjeant 
Potts, G. 

Powell, W. T. R. 
Powys, P. L. 


Pugh, D. Willoughby, Sir H: 
Quinn, P. Woodd, B. T. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. Wyndham, hon. H. 
Redmond, J. E. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Repton, G. W. J. Wynn, Col. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Rogers, J. J. Wynne, C. G. 

Rolt, J. Wynne, W. W. E. 
Rowley, hon. R. T. Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Russell, F, W. » 

Salt, 'T. TELLERS. 


Sclater-Booth, G. 
Selwyn, C. J. 


Taylor, Col. 
Whitmore, H. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: What we propose to do with re- 
gard to the progress of business is not to 
take those Resolutions which there may be 
a disposition to discuss, but to proceed 
with those which are unopposed. (Ories of 
“No.”) Of course, if there is a disposi- 
tion to discuss them all, we will not pro- 
ceed now. 

Mr. DISRAELI: 1 think it will be 
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most inconvenient to proceed with any busi- 
ness at once under the circumstances. 
Of course, when a Minister is supported 
by a triumphant majority, I can conceive 
that it would be very vexatious to offer any 
opposition to the progress of business, and 
I should be the last man to counsel it ; but, 
considering what has taken place—that a 
Resolution of this great importance has 
really been carried by a very small ma- 
jority—as it is in its ‘teens’ it can hardly be 
called a majority at all—it would be better, 
both for Her Majesty’s Ministers and this 
side also, that we should have time to re- 
flect on what has taken place. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We have 
not the least objection to allow hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite time to reflect on what has 
taken place, and we will, therefore, proceed 
with the Resolutions on Monday. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 

House adjourned at half-after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, May 3, 1861. 
Minutes.] Took the Oath._—The Lord Meldrum. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL, 
PETITIONS. QUESTION OF ORDER. 


Tue Duxe or RUTLAND presented 
petitions from Leicester praying that the 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill might not 
be referred to a Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR expresred 
a doubt whether the petitioners were in 
order in giving expression to their views 
as to the particular mode in which a Bill 
under their Lordships’ consideration should 
be dealt with in its passage through Parlia- 
ment. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD concurred with 
the noble and learned Lord in thinking 
that it was not quite right that the peti- 
tioners should use language which would 
seem to dictate to their Lordships the 
course which they should take in reference 
to the progress of a measure under their 
consideration. Ile had himself been in- 
trusted with a petition precisely the other 
way, but under the circumstances he should 
decline to present it. 


3B é; . 
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_ Tue Doge og RUTLAND expressed his, 
regret that he should have presented the 
stitions in question if in doing so he had, 
a out of order. 
Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that, 
i already presented petitions to, their 
rdships in the same terms; but, after 
yhat had been said he begged to withdraw 


em. 
Lonpv OVERSTONE said, he had re- 
ceived for presentation to the House, a, 
great variety of petitions on the subject 
to which those laid on the table by the 
noble Duke related. Some of those pe- 
titions were from Halifax, Blackburn, 
Wakefield, and other places; but that to 
which he wished more especially to direct 
their. Lordships’ attention was from the 
chief bankers, merchants, and traders of 
every description engaged, in business, in 
bi City of London; and he could conf- 
ently say, from a careful examination of 
the signatures, that no petition had ever 
been presented to their Lordships more 
unequivocally expressing the opinion and 
wishes of the whole commercial body of 
the City of London. The petitioners ap- 
prove the several objects of the Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency Bill, but they intimate that 
there are some details of a subordinate 
character into which they are of opinion 
Amendments may. with advantage be in- 
troduced, and they.express a hope—he did 
not go so far as to say they petition the 
House to that effect—that the Bill might 


not be sent to a Select Committee, inas- |} 


much as such a course might in their ap- 
prehension lead to its being injuriously 
altered, or to. ungdvisable delay in passing 
it, into a law. He had qlso to present a 
etition from the Chamber of Commerce 
in Manchester, second in importance only 
to that to which he had called their Lord- 
ships; attention, but differing from, it, in 
some, respects, inasmuch as it coutem- 
plated Amendments in, the Bill to which 
he was alluding somewhat more extensive 
and important than those which the Lon- 
don petitioners suggested. The Manches- 
ter Chamber of Coimmerece, for. instance, 
expressed a strong opinion ip favour of 
maintaining undiminished the power of the 
official assignee, and it was gratifying to 
be able, to quote the authority of so in- 
fluential a, body, in corroboration of the 
views on this subject which he had on a 
former. occasion advocated in that House. 
The petition abstained from all reference 
to the question whether the Bill should or 
should not be referred to a Select Com- 
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| mittee, and, therefore, was open to 20.0b, 
jeetion ov points of form. He felt. satis, 
fied that there exiats throughout this eoug. 
try an intense anxiety on this subject, 
feeling of dissatisfaction at the preseng 
state of the law, or rather with many, of 
the practices whieh arise under it, and thas 
a desire is entertained that a new law 
‘should be passed similar in its characte, 
|purposes, and, principles to the Bilt now 
‘under the consideration of the Honse, Ap 
ithe same time. it is the prayer of the peti 
tioners that the Bill should be thorou hly 
examined, not for the purpose of dels 
‘but, with the, object of introducing Amott 
ments caleulated to.render it a practical 
‘and satisfactory: measure. 

Numeroys other Petitions in favour of 
the Bill were presented. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN-—MA&R. 
RIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ALICE, 
MessaGe FRoM The QUEEN ; delivered 

by the Lorp President, and read by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR as follows :— 


“Victonia R. 

‘‘Her Majesty having agreed to a Mar. 
riage proposed. between the Princess, Alice 
and His Grand Ducal Highness Prince 
Louis of Hesse, has thought fit, to, com. 
municate it to the House of Lords : 

«The numerous Proofs which the Queen 
‘has, received of the, Loyalty of this House 
'to Her Throne and of their Attachment to 
‘Her Person and Family leave Her no room 
to doubt of their Willinginess, to concur in 
making such a Provision for Her Daughter, 
The Pringess Alice, with a, view. to the 
proposed Marriage, as may be suitable to 
the Dignity of the Crown. 

* “ V.R.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, | rise 
for the purpose. of moving an Address to 
Her Majesty in reply to Her Majesty’s 
gracious Message. All matters connected 
with the provision for her Royal High- 
ness which Parliament may think fit to 
make on further consideration of the Royal 
Message will be brought before your Lord- 
ships in, a, Bill for the purpose. I will 
now move your Lordships to agree in an, 
answer to the gracious Message just re- 
ceived. Many of your Lordships are, ac- 





The Duke of Rutland 


quainted with the Princess. Alice personally, 
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snd are aware that ker niental and moral 
ities are such as are calculated to en- 
sare to her Royal Highness that domestic 
iness which has fallen in so eminent a 

ree to the lot of her illustrious Mother 
and to lier sister. My Lords, I think your 
Lordships will be pleased to be reminded 
that among the first of those Princes who 
came forward to maintain the cause of the 
Reformation was an ancestor of Prince 
Louis of Hesse. I am sure that your 
Lordships will willingly agree to this Ad- 
dress, because any matter connected with 
the domestic happiness of Her Majesty and 
her family will always be a matter of pe- 
culiar interest to your Lordships ; and that 
you will the more concur in the present 
Address of congratulation and concurrence 
on consideration of the melaneholy oecasion 
on which your Lordships last presented an 
Address to Her Majesty. The noble Earl 


then moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to return Her Majesty the Thanks of the 
House for Ler most gracious Communication of the 
intended Marriage between Her Royal Highness 
The Princess Alice and His Grand Ducal Highness 
Prince Louis of Iesse, to express their Satisfaction 
atthe Prospect of an Alliance which they doubt not 
will contribute to the Happiness of ller Majesty, 
and of Her Royal Highness, and to assure Ler 
Majesty that the Llouse will immediately proceed 
to the Consideration of Her Majesty’s gracious 
Message in such a Manner as shall demonstrate 
the Zeal, Duty, and affectionate Attachment of this 
House to Her Majesty, a just sense of the Virtues 
and Merits of Her Royal Highness, and a due Re- 
gard to the Dignity of the Royal Family.” 


Tue Earu or DERBY: My Lords, 
} am convinced from the deep interest 
which your Lordships feel in everything 
that concerus the happiness of Her Ma- 
jesty and the Royal Family that your 
Lerdships will agree to the Address now 
proposed with the same unanimous assent, 
but with a much greater degree of satisfac- 
tiow than you recently gave to aw Ad- 
dress which you have lately presented to 
Her Majesty on a recent melancholy occa- 
siou, My Lords, the intended marriage 
just announced may not be one of so bril- 
liant a character as that contracted by the 
ehlest sister of the Royal Princess, but it 
was founded, as my noble Friend has truly 
said on the best of all securities for wedded 
happiness—an intimate personal acquaint- 
aice between the parties and a mutual af- 
feetion and esteem. I sincerely trust that 
this marriage will be preduetive, both to 
the illustrious: Princess and ber consort, of 
the same happiness which has been for so 
many years enjoyed by Her Majesty, and 


which I believe is also enjoyed by her eldest 
daughter. I am quite satisfied that your 
Lordships will cheerfully concur in making 
such provision for the Princess and her 
consort as the other House may think fit 
to vote; and I have no doubt that the 
other House would act with due and pro- 
per liberality on this occasion. I have 
only to express my hope (which I am sure 
will gratify my noble Friend), that the pro- 
vision made by the other House will not in 
the slightest degree disarrange the Budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer or add 
to the financial difficulties of the country. 
Your Lordships will, I am éertain, cor- 
dially céneur in any proposal that may 
cone from the House of Commons, and I 
beg heartily to second the Motion. 

Address agreed to; Nemine Dissen- 
tiente. 

Ordered, That the said Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
ORDER FOR COMMITMENT DISCHARGED— BILL 
REFERRED TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to go 
into Committee read. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
that the House go into Committee on the 
said Bill. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
was in hopes, after the intimation that has 
been conveyed to me— 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I quite 
understand that the Bill is to be referred 
to a Select Committee. I moved that we 
go into Committee im point of form, and 
with the impression that the noble Earl 
would himself move the reference to a 
Select Committee. 

Tue Eakt or DERBY : I was about td 
say that I was in hopes, after the intima 
tions we have received, that the noble and 
learned Lord would himself have moved 
that this Bill be referred to a Selcet Com- 
mittee, and thus have spared your Lord- 
ships the necessity of hearing a single 
word fromm me in support of my Amend- 
ment. Indeed, the announcement which 
the noble and learned Lord has now made 
renders it unnecessary for me to trespass 
on your Lordships’ attention for more than 
a single moment. In the first place, I 
have to express my entire concurrence and 
satisfaction that the noble and learned 
Lord has taken notice of the language of 
some petitions which have been presented 
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to your Lordships to-night. A petition 
has been presented to-night by the noble 
Baron opposite (Lord Overstone) and other 
petitions, couched in nearly similar terms, 
coming from persons of the greatest emi- 
nence and of the highest authority on mer- 
eantile law, and are on that account enti- 
tled to our most careful consideration. I 
have no doubt that the general expression 
of opinion coming from numerous bodies 
interested in the subject will materially 
facilitate the passing of any Bill that, in 
ite main features, obtains the approbation 
of the mercantile community. But the 
point on which I think we are most in- 
debted to the noble and learned Lord for 
expressing his opinion is that which refers 
to the impropriety of these petitioners sug- 
gesting that this Bill should not be refer- 
red by your Lordships to a Select Com- 
mittee. Now, my Lords, I venture to 
think that, although those mercantile per- 
sons who have petitioned your Lordships 
may be admirable judges as to the altera- 
tions that ought to be made in the law of 
bankruptcy, yet, as to the mode of dealing 
with the Bill, or the course of proceeding 
to be taken on it, your Lordships do not 
require suggestions from any quarter. But 
the petition which the noble Baron has 
presented was sent to me this morning, 
accompanied by a letter from the secre- 
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pelled by my influence very reluctantly to 
give up their own course, I am sure I ean. 
not say. I am sure that Her Majesty's 
Government have acted on the conviction 
that the course they have adopted com. 
mends itself most to their own judgment, 
and for the public interest, as the best 
means of dealing with a measure which 
contains so many complicated details. The 
petitioners to whom I have referred made 
two statements—one is that a reference of 
this Bill to a Select Committee would cauge 
so much delay that it would be impossible 
to pass the Bill in the present Session, 
This anticipation shows great ignorance of 
the proceedings of your Lordships in Se- 
lect Committees, and holds out, if it were 
true, a very melancholy prospect to those 
noble Lords who may be placed on that 
Committee of attending it for the three 
months that the Session may be expected 
to last. Again, they apprehend that if the 
Bill is referred to a Select Committee it 
will receive so many and such important 
alterations that it would not be adopted 
by the Government, or be acceptable to 
the profession at large. Now, my Lords, 
I must say that the anticipation is not very 
complimentary to the distinguished lawyer 
who is the author of the Bill, that its being 
examined by eighteen or twenty of your 
Lordships who are most competent, from 





tary of the Mercantile Law Amendment | their acquaintance with the law and prac- 


Society, in which I am informed that that 
body regret to learn that Her Majesty’s 
Government, being unable to resist my 
powerful influence, have consented to send 
this Bill to a Select Committee. Now, my 
Lords, while I disclaim for myself the ho- 
nour and compliment which is thus paid 
me, of being supposed to possess an influ- 
ence capable of overbearing the determina- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, I must 


tice of commerce, to consider the question, 
must necessarily lead to such alterations as 
will change the character of the Bill. My 
sole object in moving that the Bill be sent 
to a Select Committee is that a Bill con- 
taining 246 clauses, and dealing with a 
vast variety of the most complicated de- 
tails, should be more satisfactorily, effee- 
tually, and speedily dealt with, as it would 
be by a Committee of eighteen or twenty 





be permitted also to repudiate, on the part | members, all of them interested and fa- 
of Her Majesty’s Government, an insinua- | miliar with these questions, and who 


tion so injurious and offensive to them, as 


{ 


} 


would give their undivided attention to 


that they, from fear of a political defeat | them, than it could be in a Committee of 
on a question which really involves no| the Whole House, where the greater por- 
political difference, should have given|tion of the Members would be compara- 
way and taken a course opposed to their : tively indifferent to the question, and who 


own judgment and views. 


Far be it from | would probably give their votes on other 


me to taunt the Government for a single | considerations than the strict merits of the 


moment by supposing the possibility of | 


there being differences of opinion between 
them, this way or tkat, on this subject. 
We know that on this, as on all other ques- 
tions, they are united in the strictest har- 
mony. From what quarter the Mercantile 
Law Amendment Society has received the 
notion that the Goverument has been com- 





The Earl of Derby 


arguments. My Lords, it would be idle 
and impertinent in me to enter upon & 
critical examination of the various points 
of the Bill. The noble and learned Lord, 
in referring to the question of a Select 
Committee, said that if it were referred on 
mere questions of detail he would not ob- 
ject to sending the Bill up stairs; but that 
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if opposition was to be made to matters of 
principle it would be better that they 
should be discussed in Committee of the 
Whole House. Now, my Lords, the diffi- 
culty in this Bill is to know what is prin- 
ciple and what is detail. There are, how- 
ever, four or five leading points of this 
Bill on which it is necessary that your 
Lordships should be especially careful. 
In the first place, there is the great power 
that is given by this Bill to the county 
courts — the indefinite multiplication of 
their functions. In the next place, there 
js the relative position between the credi- 
tors’ assignees and the official assignees— 
complications between them so great as I 
believe will render the Bill unworkable—I 
mean the clause which provides that the 
oficial assignee should collect one portion 
and the creditors’ assignee another portion 
of the debts on the same bankrupt’s estate. 
Again, there is the provision with regard 
to non-traders, which will require the most 
eareful consideration, both with regard to 
its details and its principle. Even if your 
Lordships sanction the principle, as I think 
you ought, of bringing the non-trader under 
the operation of the bankruptcy law, it must 
be made subject to such modifications as 
will provide for the different circumstances 
of the two parties. But over and above all 
others, there is a point which, whether in 
Committee or in this House, I am satisfied 
your Lordships will feel it necessary to 
make some change—I mean that provision 
of the Bill which makes non-traders sub- 
ject to its retrospective operation, I am 
satisfied that your Lordships will never 
consent to expose parties who have con- 
tracted liabilities under a different system, 
by the ex post facto operation of this Bill, 
to penal consequences of the severest cha- 
racter. But beyond these questions I am 
satisfied that even on points of detail your 
Lordships will give them the most careful 
consideration, so that we may produce an 
efficient and well-considered measure. There 
is one other objection to which I may here 
refer. When my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Chelmsford) produced a measure on 
the same subject the noble and learned 
Lord now on the Woolsack proposed that 
it should be sent to a Select Committee, 
and gave as a reason for doing so that the 
measure had not passed the House of Com- 
mons. Now, my Lords, the strongest pos- 
sible argument for sending this Bill to a 
Select Committee is that it has passed the 
House of Commons. Because we might 
have agreed to pass the Bill with the less 
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consideration if it had afterwards to un- 
dergo the scrutiny and examination of the 
House of Commons. But, as it has passed 
through the ordeal of that House, it is 
now the more necessary that in this its 
last stage and before it becomes law it 
should receive the closest scrutiny and 
the most anxious deliberation. And, my 
Lords, though it is true that this Bill did 
undergo a lengthy and protracted discus- 
sion in the House of Commons, yet there 
are considerations that induce me to 
believe it was in the end somewhat hur- 
tied through the House. The Bill as it 
stands at present—as it was brought up to 
your Lordships—was never seen by the 
House of Commons. It was never reprint- 
ed after it passed through Committee. As 
might be expected, in such circumstances, 
several inaccuracies of an unintentional 
kind have crept in. I will mention one 
instance to show the ineorrect state in 
which it has come up to us. I see that in 
the Amendments talked of by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack that he 
has observed the inaccuracy to which I am 
about to refer. It was intended to make 
some distinction between the acts which 
constitute the bankruptcy of a trader and 
the bankruptey of a non-trader. There 
are eight acts which are taken to consti- 
tute bankruptcy on the part of a trader; 
and it was intended to specify three or 
four acts which were to be held as con- 
stituting bankruptcy on the part of a 
non-trader; but, as the Bill now stands 
worded, the non-trader will be subject to 
bankruptey not only on any of the three 
or four acts which apply to his case, but 
also on all the other eight which are in- 
tended to apply only to the traders. This 
is one ofethe points on which your Lord- 
ships’ care will be required. I am sure it 
is of the highest importance that in an Act 
of this kind we should use our best en- 
deavours to send it out so perfect that we 
shall not be called upon perpetually for 
Acts to amend the Act, but that we shall 
send forth a measure containing all that is 
necessary in a bankruptcy law, and which 
will form a fitting preparation for that con- 
solidation of the whole bankruptcy law 
which I think the Attorney General has 
acted wisely in postponing for the present. 
I hope we shall be able to send back the 
Bill to the other House not only relieved 
of its inaccuracies, but greatly improved 
in many of its provisions. Because I con- 
sider that the Bill will be best considered. 
in a Select Committee up stairs, therefore, 
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I move this Amendment, and I am glad to|to pursue. He must add, that nothing 
find there is to be no opposition. more strongly induced him to consent to 
Ear, GRANVILLE, who was ineper- | such a course than the statement of the 
fectly heard, was understood to say that! noble Earl himself, that he was not ag. 
there would he a unanimous agreement on | tuated by any feelings of hostility to the 
the part of their Lordships to sead this Bill | Bill, that he did not wish to attack its 
ton Select Committee; and he was glad principles, and that all he desired was to 
that the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had improve its details and facilitate its work. 
given him an opportunity of explaining the ing. As the noble Earl stated, there 
reasons which had induced the Government might be an occasional difficulty in know. 
to acquiesce in that step. He must say at ing what was principle and what was 
the outset that he certainly thought it would detail. No doubt matters of detail might 
have been a more desirable course to allow | be matters of great importance, and the 
the Bill to eousidered in a Committee of | noble Earl referred specially to four op 
the Whole House. He saw nothing in the! five points which he thovght called for 
constitution of their Lordships’ House that | serious consideration. Among those four 
made it less fitted for the consideration in| or five points to which the noble Earl 
Committee of a Bill of this kind than the! alluded there were at least two which 
House of Commons. Their Lordships were | he (Earl Granville) hoped the Committee 
not more numerous than the House of Com- | would not alter. He would not object to 
mons; he was not aware that they were | the appointment of the Select Committee, 
less orderly in their proceedings ; and while | on the understanding that if there was any 
they had not so many lawyers among them, , point on whieh the Government did not 
those they had were men who had arrived , agree with the decision at which it arrived 
at the top of their profession, and were in| they should have an opportunity of bring. 
consequence more likely to bring to the | ing the subject under the consideration of 
consideration of the measure a large amount | the Whole House. 
of ability, experience, and judgment. An-| Order for Commitment discharged ; and 
other reason why this Bill should be openly | Bill referred to a Select Committce. The 
discussed in a Committee of the Whole) Lords following were named of the Com 
House was that the Bill affeeted classes of | mittee :— 
the community who were not specially re- 
presented in that House, and ame it | = rere 
desirable that clauses affecting their in-| D. Devonshire, 





L. Brougham and Vaux. 
L. Stanley of Alderley, 
L, Overstone. 


ico] 


terests should be discussed in the House ; D- Marlborough. i Cometh, 
itself. The noble Earl spoke with apparert | 5” ati. L. Wensleydale. ‘ 
surprise of a letter which he had received | % powis, L. Chelmsford. 
that morning from a gentleman connected | E. De Grey. L. Kingsdown. 
with the Society instituted for the Amend- | V. Hutchinson, L. Lyveden. 
ment of the Law, in which the writer stated on "hr L, Taunton. 


his belief that the Government had been 
compelled to consent to the appointment of 
a Select Committee from a fear of the 
great power and influence possessed by the 
noble Earl, The noble Earl said he could 
not conceive what had put such a notion 


STREET TRAMWAYS. 
QUESTION, 
Tue Eart or HARRINGTON rose to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government the follow- 





into the writer’s mind. Well, he (Earl 
Granville) was not in the writer’s confi- 
dence, but he thought it just possible that 
it might have come into his head and into 
the heads of many other persons after a 
perusal of a brilliant postprandial speech re- 
ported in the morning papers of yesterday, 
The real reason, however, why the Govern- 
ment agreed to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee was that several of his noble 
Friends on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House—and among others bis noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cranworth) were of 
of opinion that that was the wisest course 


The Earl of Derby 


ing Questions :—Are the Railways on the 
High Roads sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and made under the Control 
of Government Engineers? If 80, are 
they intended to improve the Roads, to 
facilitate the Traffic, and to cheapen the 
Fares in Public Conveyances ? According 
to present Experience, have these Rail- 
ways answered? The noble Earl said he 
protests against a third portion of the road 
from the Marble Arch for a mile westward, 
being taken up by Mr. Train’s two rail- 
way carriages, while the thousands of other 
vehicles that were constantly passing were, 
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dbliged to Content themselves with the re- 


mining portion. If they could have some 
broad tramway, something similat to those 
of granite at Milan, they would probably 
be of considerable advantage. 

Bart GRANVILLE said, with regard 
to the first question, the Commissioners of 
Roads had given permission to lay down 
these rails, and he thought rightly. With 
fegntd to the second question—namely, 
were they intended to improve the foads 
and facilitate traffic? he presumed that 
was precisely for which they were made. 
On the third question, as to the fares, her 
Majesty’s Government could not give any 
épinion whatever. And as to the fourth, 
whether thesé railways have been found 
to answer? he might say they had been 
found to work well in New York and in 
Paris, and he did not see why they should 
not do so here. 


RUMOURED DISTURBANCES IN THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Tue EArt of CARNARVON rose to 
call the attention of the Lord President to 
a recent telegram contained in the /atrie 
newspaper, to the effect that cireumstances 
of a serious nature had taken place in the 
Seven Islands, that the Lord High Com- 
missioner had beeti compelled to proclaim 
martial law, and that the troops were quar- 
tered in the market-place and streets of 
Corfa on the 30th. On the next day the 
Moniteur had a telegrain to the effect that 
a collision had taken place between thé mi- 
litary and the inhabitants at Zante, in 
which twelve soldiers and eight civilians 
were killed. He thought it highly impro- 
bable that thésé a¢counts could be correct; 
but he desired to know if Her Majesty’s 
Government had received any information 
on the subject, and if so what steps had 
they or did they intend to take to remedy 
4 state of things which was certainly, if 
true, very serious ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, no informa- 
tion had been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to what the noble Lord had 
referred to ss being contained in the 
Moniteur, There was a telegraph to 
Corfu, and the Lord High Commissioners 
had instructions from the Government to 
communicate immediately by telegraph 
with the home Government, in the event 
of anything of an important character 
transpiring, and as they had received no 
telegram, he thought it highly improbable 
that there was any substantial foundation 
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for the rdtnour. He might observe that the 
ottly colourable foutidation for this rumour 
was probably to be found in the fact that 


some insignificant row had been occasioned 
by three soldiers at one of the islands. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 3, 1861. 


Minures.J}—New Mewsrr Sworn.—For Banff- 
shire, Robert William Duff Abereromby, esquire, 


The House being met, the Clerk, at the 
Table, informed the House of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, and read 
the following Letter which he had this day 
received : — 

“ Speaker’s House, May 3, 1861. 

“Sir,—I regret to say, that it will not be possi- 
ble for me to attend the service of the Llouse to- 
day, but I am assured, and I have myself a con- 
fident hope, that I shall be able to resume my duties 
on Monday next. 

**T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ Joun Evetyn Denison, 


“ Speaker. 
* Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart.” 


Whereupon Mr. Massey, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
proceeded to the Table, as gay! Speaker; 
and after prayers, counted the House, and 
Forty Members being present, took the 
Chair, pursuant to the Etanding Order of 
the 20th day of July, 1855. 


GLOUCESTER AND WAKEFIELD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If, in the event of the Election 
Law Amendment Bill passing, he intends; 
to apply the 29th section to the City of 
Gloucester and the Borough of Wakefield ? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, in answer 
to the hon. Gentleman, I have to state 
that the clause to which he refers is simply 
prospective in its operation. If passed in 
its present form it would not be retrospec- 
tive in its effect. When the Bill comes 
into Committee it will be open to the hon, 
Gentleman to move an Amendment to make. 
it retrospective; or, if the House should 
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consider the question ought to be further 
considered, it would be open to any hon. 
Member to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to apply the substance of that section 
to those two places. 


CHINA.—THE TAEPINGS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any foundation for a state- 
ment in recent newspapers from China that 
a British ship of war has been stationed 
off the City of Nankin, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the ''aeping Emperor, or 
whether, as is stated by the last mail from 
China, amicable relations have been estab- 
lished with the Taepings, and if so, on 
what footing ; and whether the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has received 
further Papers on Chinese affairs, which 
he can lay before the House ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was understood 
to say that a despatch had been received 
from Admiral Hope to the effect that a 
ship of war had been sent up the Yang- 
tze-kiang to be in communication with 
Nankin, and that the relations then sub- 
sisting were of an amicable nature. The 
papers would shortly be laid on the Table 
of the House. 


DESIGNS FOR THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. DUDLEY FORTESCUE said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether, in consequence of the 
late period of the Session at which the de- 
signs for the Foreign and Indian Offices 
were exhibited last year having prevented 
many Members from seeing them, he will 
allow Mr. Sevtt’s original designs for these 
Offices, both Gothic and Italian, to be ex- 
hibited at the same time with those ap- 
proved of by the Government, in order 
that Members may be enabled to form a 
fair opinion on their respective merits? 

Mr. COWPER said, these designs would 
be exhibited in a Committee Room of the 
House, to enable hon. Members to judge 
of the character of the building for which 
a Vote was to be proposed. ‘hat object, 
he thought, would not be promoted by 
placing with the drawings which were in- 
tended to be executed other drawings which 
were not so intended. That, he con- 
sidered, would rather tend to confuse and 
divert the attention of hon. Members from 
the points to be brought before them. The | 


Sir George Lewis 
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Highness Princess Alice, 


latter set of drawings had, however, 
made known far and wide, and if any hon, 
Member wished to see them he had abund. 
ant facilities for doing so. 
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MARRIAGE OF HER ROYAL HIGHNEsg 
PRINCESS ALICE. 


Mzssace rrom HER MAJESTY brought 
wp, and read by Mr. Dezrvury Spraxgg 
(all the Members being uncovered), as 
follows :— 


“‘Vicrorta R. 


Her Majesty, having agreed to a Mar. 
riage proposed between the Princess Alice 
and His Grand Ducal Highness Prince 
Louis of Hesse, has thought fit to commu- 
nicate it to the House of Commons. 


The numerous proofs which the Queen 
has received of the loyalty of this House 
to Her Throne, and of their attachment 
to Her Person and Family, leave Her no 
room to doubt of their willingness to con- 
cur in making such a provision for Her 
daughter the Princess Alice, with a view 
to the proposed Marriage, as may be suit- 
able to the dignity of the Crown. 

“V.R” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: That Mes- 
sage having been received from Her Ma- 
jesty, announcing to the House an event 
calculated to contribute to the happiness of 
Her Family, I am persuaded that this 
House will concur with me in thinking 
that it is becoming us, and in accordance 
with the feeling of the House, to take the 
earliest opportunity of thanking Her Ma- 
jesty for the communication She has made, 
of congratulating Her Majesty upon the 
event which the communication announces, 
and of assuring Her Majesty that we shall 
take an early opportunity of taking into 
consideration the recommendation with 
which that Message concludes. Sir, it is 
needless to say that the Address which I 
propose now to submit to the House pledges 
no one as to any of the details of the ar- 
rangement which it will be my duty ona 
future day to submit in order to carry 
into effect the recommendation of Her 
Majesty’s Message. But, Sir, it must, I 
am sure, be agreeable to the House to take 
the earliest dpportunity of expressing to 
Her Majesty the pleasure and satisfaction 
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intended marriage. Those who have had | 
the good fortune to be allowed to approach ' 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Alice | 
know, by their personal observation, that | 
she inherits all those eminent qualities of | 
head and heart which so greatly distin- 
guish her illustrious parents; and the tes- 
timony which I may say those favoured | 

rsons have borne as to the result of their 
observation has, I am persuaded, spread 
wide over the land a conviction that this | 
is a faithful representation of the case. 
Her Royal Highness has the good fortune 
of having made choice of a Prince who, I 
am persuaded, will prove in every respect 
worthy of her choice; and the strength 
of their mutual attachment affords the 
strongest expectation that in their future 
life they will enjoy that same domestic 
happiness of which Her Royal Highness | 
has seen such a model under her maternal | 
roof which has soothed and mitigated the 
cares and anxieties of Sovereign power, 
and served as an example and an object of 
admiration to the whole British nation. 
There is another topic which, under the 
circumstances, may recommend this Ad- 
dress to the House. This House and the 
nation take a deep interest in everything 
which concerns the feelings and the com- 
fort of Her Majesty; and they cannot, I 
think, but view with great satisfaction the 
announcement of an event which tends to 
direct Her Majesty’s thoughts to anticipa- 
tions of joy and happiness in the future, 
and which may gently withdraw her mind 
from dwelling with too great an intensity 
on the more melancholy recollections of 
the past. Sir, I beg leave to move that 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty. 

Mr. DISRAELTI: Sir, the announce- 
ment which has just been made in the 
Royal Message is one which I am sure 
has given great gratification to the House. 
Any event which so deeply concerns the 
domestic happiness of Her Majesty must 
be to us always a source of great satisfac- 
tion; and I am quite sure that when the 
occasion arrives this House will be pre- 
pared in a becoming spirit properly to con- 
sider the subject which has been recom- 
mended to our attention by Her Majesty. 
Sir, I am quite sure that on this occasion, 
especially, the interest which this House 
takes in the domestic happiness of Her 
Majesty must be increased when we re- 
member that it relates to the accomplished 
Princess whose good fortune it will be in 
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another land to represent in a manner 
gratifying to all Englishmen the character 
of her country. That lady, as is well 
known to public opinjon and by her pri- 
vate conduct to many—to the country 
generally, and to this House—has already 
shown a disposition so eminent for its 
good qualities, and an intelligence so 
bright and winning, that I am sure it 
will not be a mere formal ceremony on 
the part of the House of Commons when 
they express in the most cordial and 
unanimous manner the satisfaction they 
feel, and their readiness to consider in a 
manner becoming the occasion the recom- 
mendation brought to our notice in the 
Message from the Crown. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to return Her Majesty the Thanks of this 
House for Her most gracious communication of the’ 
intended Marriage between Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Alice and His Grand Ducal High- 
ness Prince Louis of Hesse; to express their 
satisfaction at the proposal of an Alliance which 
they doubt not will contribute to the happiness of 
Her Majesty and of Her Royal Highness, and to 
assure Her Majesty that this House will imme- 
diately proceed to the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Message in such a manner as shall 
demonstrate the zeal, duty, and affectionate attach- 
ment of this House to Her Majesty, a just sense 
of the virtues and merits of Her Royal High- 
ness, and a due regard to the dignity of the Royal 
Family. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I rise to 
give notice that I propose on Monday next 
to ask the House to go into Committee to 
consider the Message from Her Majesty. 

Committee thereupon on Monday next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Standing Order of the House of the 25th 
day of June, 1852, 

“That the Committees of Supply and Ways 
and Means shall be fixed for Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and may also be appointed for 
any other day on which Orders of the Day shall 
have precedence of Noiices of Motions,” read. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I rise, Sir, 
in pursuance of the notice which I have 
given, to move certain Resolutions arising 
out of the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee appointed to consider the question of 
facilitating public business in this House. 
I ought, perhaps, in the first instance, to 
apologize for appearing to take out of the 
hands of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), the 
Chairman of the Committee, a duty which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would more 
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properly devolve upon him. But I have 
only to say that the arrangement by which 
it falls to my lot to propose these Reso- 
lutions is one come to between my right 
hon. Friend and myself, that in the course 
I am now taking I have his full concur- 
rence, and that I am also acting, I believe, 
entirely in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. In con- 
sidering the question which was referred 
to the Committee, it must naturally strike 
everybody, who has at all turned his mind 
to the course of business in this House, 
that the great variety of Standing Orders 
and established usages which govern our 
proceedings are almost all founded upon 
some good and substantial ground. From 
time to time the condition of things varies, 
and those regulations which, under certain 
circumstances, may have been, not only 
contributory to good order, but also in no 
way obstructive to the easy despatch of 
public affairs, may, under a different set 
of circumstances, be no longer required for 
the protection of order, and may likewise 
be useless impediments to the progress 
of business. Relaxations and changes in 
our rules have, therefore, been occasionally 
made; none of them, however, without 
the most careful deliberation, and so ju- 
diciously, indeed, have those changes been 
adapted to the exigencies to which they 
were -applied, that I believe, although 
they have been numerous, they have 
greatly tended to the furtherance of pub- 
lic affairs, and I am not aware that any 
one of them has upon experience worked 
ill or had to be retracted. That, I think, 
is a reason why we should not proceed too 
hastily to alter regulations of long stand- 
ing and based on ancient usage. On the 
other hand, it is an encouragement for us 
carefully to weigh any changes that may 
be proposed, and if they are found such as 
may be made without any violent disturb- 
ance of existing arrangements, and with 
the hope of expediting the business of 
the House, then to adopt them. A great 
number of proposals were more or less 
submitted to the Committee, which acted 
on the principle I have just stated. They 
were unwilling to recommend anything 
which should effect a violent change in 
our established code of rules, or which 
should tend to narrow that ample scope 
for discussion and debate which is so es- 
sentially necessary for the proper discharge 
of the functions of the House of Commons. 
The Committee thought that many of the 
proposals laid before them would, no doubt, 


Viscount Palmerston 
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in their simple effect accelerate the du 
spatch of business, while others, again, 
would have that result which is admitted 
to be a destderatum—namely, the attain. 
ment of certainty as to what business 
would come on on a given day or at 4 
given hour. But many of these proposals 
were supposed on further? consideration 
likely to trench inconveniently and injuri. 
ously on that latitude of discussion which 
it is so important to preserve unimpaired, 
The functions of the House of Commons 
are various. We meet here to pass laws, 
a duty which requires for its due di 

great time, great deliberation, and certain: 
ty as to when business will be brought on 
in order that Members — prepared to 
debate a given subject. That is a point 
which should not be overlooked. Anothet 
function of this House, not less important, 
is that of examining the Estimates, voting 
the Supplies for the year, and regulating 
the finances of the country. If these were 
the only duties of Parliament, many ar 
rangements might be proposed and adopted 
which would tend to accelerate their per: 
formance. But this House has another 
function to discharge, aud one highly con- 
ducive to the public interests — namely, 
that of being the mouthpiece of the nation; 
the organ by which all opinions, all com 
plaints, all notions of grievances, all hopes 
and expectations, all wishes and suggestions 
which may arise among the people at large, 
may be brought to an expression here, 
may be discussed, examined, answered, 
rejected, or redressed. That [ hold to be 
as important a function as either of the 
other two. There are many arrangements 
which might greatly facilitate the dis 
charge of the first two duties, but which 
would interfere essentially with the full and 
complete performance of the third. ‘There- 
fore, in making proposals for expediting 
public business, we have felt it incumbent 
on us to abstain carefully from anything 
which would tend, I may say, to gag the 
House of Commons, to prevent it from 
being the free and unfettered organ for the 
expression of all the feelings and opinions 
which on any subject, great or smail, any 
part of the nation might wish to have 
laid before it. This last consideration, 
therefore, very much restricts the range 
of alteration which might otherwise have 
been suggested in our rules; and J think 
the House will see, on perusing the recom- 
mendations of the Committee—who, I 
must say in passing, have shown admirable 
ability and fairness in the drawing up of 
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their Report—the House will see, on read- 
ing the Committee’s recommendations, on 
which the Resolutions I have to move are 
based, that while, on the one hand, the 
Committee have proposed those alterations 
in our mode of proceeding which will tend 
materially to facilitate the fair and proper 
transaction of business, they have, on the 
other, studiously eschewed anything that 
would inconveniently restrain the freedom 
of discussion or deprive hon. Members of 
the opportunity they ought to possess for 
making the sentiments of any of their con- 
stituents known. Well, the first proposal 
that I have to make relates to the time 
for holding Committees of Supply. At 

sent the House resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of Supply on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, or on Thursday in substitu- 
tion for Friday. Now, the Select Com- 
mittee thought there might be an opening 
on other days which are properly notice 
days for a Committee of Supply if the 
notice business should not occupy the 
whole of the evening, and that there might 
be many occasions on which, the notices 
being concluded and the House free, the 
time thus obtained might be used for going 
into Committee of Supply on Tuesday, and 
also on Friday, should Friday remain a 
notice day. ‘here would be this advan- 
tage in that arrangement, that in the first 
place an additional day, or fraction of a 
day, might be gained under many circum- 
stances for Committees of Supply, or of 
Ways and Means, and that, too, without 
any encroachment on the time allotted to 
hon. Members for bringing on their Motions 
in accordance with these notices. It will, 
in fact, be an advantage to them, for we 
know that Tuesdays being devoted to 
notices of Motions, the Government and 
their supporters have sometimes no great 
inducement to remain in the House, and 
there are other attractions which call hon. 
Members away at certain periods of the 
evening, so that an hon. Member who had 
a Motion to make which is interesting to 
himself, and perhaps to other persons, is 
rendered liable to the arithmetical test, 
and before he has finished his speech or 
the question has been fully discussed the 
matter is brought to a close by its being 
discovered that there are not present the 
magical number of Members without whom 
the Speaker cannot remain in the chair. 
It will be a sceurity for private Members 
when Committee of Supply is fixed that 
those who are interested in carrying on the 
business of the Government will be in 
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their places, and there will be less chance 
of private Members being defeated by the 
scantiness and thinness of the House. We 
do not propose to take from private Mem- 
bers anything which they now have, but 
simply to give the Government a reversion 
to any unexpended portion of time which 
may remain after the notices of Motions 
have been disposed of. We propose to add 
to the number of days upon which orders 
shall-take precedence of notices, and upon 
which Government orders shall have a pri- 
ority. We propose that Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays shall be 
order days. At present Friday is not an 
order day, and it has been frequently sug- 
gested that Friday should be added as 
such. In fact, at a certain period of the 
Session Friday is made an order day, but 
not until the Session has gone through a 
part of its course. Now, the period when 
an additional order day would be most 
useful is at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, when the Estimates and Supplies and 
other urgent measnres are brought in, and 
which it is desirable to get through as 
speedily as possible, in order that in the 
latter part of the Session we may not be 
inconveniently encumbered by an accumu- 
lation of Bills and measures which must 
be disposed of, and which we have not 
time properly to consider. In proposing 
that these four days shall be order days 
we do not wish to trench upon Wednes- 
days, as a day upon which the Bills intro- 
duced by private Members can be consi- 
dered, but we propose that oh Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays orders shall have 
precedence of notices, and that Govern- 
ment orders should have priority over other 
orders. Much has been said about the 
practice which has prevailed, and of late 
has rapidly extended, of raising desultory 
discussions on Friday upon the Motion of 
adjournment. Many persons have wish- 
ed that the adjournment until Monday 
should take place as a matter of course, 
in order to prevent these desultory and 
miscellaneous discussions, but I have not 
shared in that desire. I have always 
thought that, although we were some- 
times kept until a comparatively late 
hour discussing the greatest variety of 
subjects mingled helter-skelter together, 
yet, nevertheless, that opportunity afforded 
hon. Members of raising questions and 
obtaining answers upon matters of interest 
to them and persons out of doors is one 
which it is desirable to retain for Members 
of this House. But there is no denying 
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that the Motion upon which all these dis- 
cussions arise does not justify them accord- 
ing to the orders of the House, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman in the chair was 
strictly to enforce those orders when the 
adjournment till Monday is moved no hon. 
Member could speak to anything but for 
or against the adjournment. The practice 
of the House, however, has been so differ- 
ent, and that practice has been so long 
sanctioned by acquiescence, that it would 
be vain to attempt to bring the House 
back strictly to the original order. But 
it occurred to the Committee that a middle 
course might be taken, and without de- 
priving hon. Members on Fridays of the 
opportunity of raising these desultory dis- 
cussions, yet might cause those discussions 
to be conducted upon principles in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, and also with 
the strict rules and orders of that House. 
The Committee recommended that there 
should be no Motion for the adjournment 
te Monday, but that the adjournment shall 
take place as a matter of course, by stand- 
ing order, unless otherwise ordered, not 
precluding any Member, if so minded, 
from moving that the House do not ad- 
journ until Monday. The Committee, 
however, thought that that alone would 
not afford private Members all the oppor- 
tunities they now enjoy of raising discus- 
sions upon various questions to which they 
may think it right to call the attention of 
the House, and that those opportunities 
might be provided for in a manner more 
in accordance with the constitution and the 
orders of the House. They propose that 
a Committee of Supply or of Ways and 
Means should stand as the first order on 
every Friday, and upon the Motion “that 
the Speaker do leave the chair,” when 
every hon. Member will have the same 
opportunity of doing what he now does 
upon the question of adjournment. That 
arrangement, without trenching upon the 
opportunities which Members have for 
free and ample discussion, would bring 
these discussions more within the regular 
proceeding of the House, and more in 
unison with the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution, that when Supply is pro- 
posed it shall be open to every Member to 
discuss any subject. The suggestion was 
thrown out that there should be a limita- 
tion to those discussions upon going into 
Committee of Supply, but the Committee 
did not think it was expedient, and they 
propose to leave unrestricted in its amplest 
extent the opportunities which Members 
Viscount Palmerston 
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now enjoy. Then it is proposed to make 4) on! 


a change in the mode of dealing with pub. 
lic Bills referred to a Select Committee, 
When a private Bill is referred to a Select 
Committee and comes down here, it dogg 
not go to a Committee of the Whole 
House, but the Report of the Select Com. 
mittee is accepted. Ina great number of 
cases where public Bills have been referred 
to a Select Committee this House might 
well adopt the recommendation and result 
of the labours of the Select Committee, and 
it will not be necessary for those Bills to 
be considered by a Committee of the 
Whole House. It is quite clear that con- 
siderable time would in many cases be 
saved by that alteration, and, therefore, the 
Committee recommend that all public Bills 
which have been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee when they come down to this 
House shall not, as a matter of course, be 
referred to a Committee of the Whole 
House, unless it be moved that the Bill or 
any particular part of it shall be so referred, 
That is, if a Bill should come back here 
containing some new clauses upon which & 
difference of opinion still remains, if it is 
thought necessary that those particular 
clauses shall be considered in Committee 
of the Whole House, it shall not be neces- 
sary for the Committee of the Whole 
House to go through all the other clauses 
of the Bill to which no objection is made, 
but it shall be competent for any hon. 
Member to move that those portions of the 
Bill upon which a difference of opinion 
prevails shall be referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House. ‘Lhere are cases 
now under consideration to which that re- 
commendation could be usefully applied. 
There are the Bills for the consolidation of 
the law. They consist, in great measure, of 
consolidation and re-enactment of existing 
laws. When a Bill of this sort has been 
referred to a Committee upstairs, it is ob- 
vious that it would be a waste of time for 
the House to go through all the clauses, 
numerous as they may be, simply re-enact- 
ing the law as it stands. And all the 
purposes of discussion will have been suf- 
ficiently accomplished before the Com- 
mittee as to all the clauses containing 
alterations, more or less important, of the 
law. These are the recommendations 
which it is my duty, on behalf of the 
Committee, to propose. At first sight 
those who thought that still larger altera- 
tions might have been made may be dis- 
appointed by the scantiness of the recom- 





mendations. But if hon. Gentlemen will 
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only consider how important it is to go 
only step by step, and to try the ground 
by one foot, before taking any fresh step 
in advance, they will see that these re- 
commendations will save to the House a 
t deal of valuable time ; they wil! not 
consider that they go too far; and will 
think that what they do recommend are 
changes that may be of advantage in the 
transaction of business, without in any 
degree trenching on the perfect freedom 
of the House in the performance of its 
important functions. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Standing Order be re- 
Mr. BENTINCK said, it appeared to 
him that the Committee and the noble 
lord had treated the House with some- 
what scanty courtesy in allowing them so 
short a time for the consideration of these 
proposals. He did not for a moment sup- 
pose it was the intention of the Committee 
or of the noble Lord to be wanting in 
courtesy, but he thought the Resolutions 
would be viewed very differently by the 
occupants of the Treasury bench and the 


front Opposition bench, and by Members | 


who occupied an independent position. 
The noble Lord had chiefly dwelt on the 
convenience the proposed change would be 
to the Government. He had been much 
struck with the ingenuity of the con- 
cluding part of the noble Lord’s speech. 
He had apologized to the House for the 
smallness of the change proposed, while, as 
far as he could ascertain, Members of the 
House were horror-struck by its magni- 
tude. Instead of falling short of the ex- 
pectations of the House, the Committee 
had gone far beyond them. Simple as 
the recommendations appeared, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to foresee their effect. 
Now, there was this difference between 
the House and the Committee, that the 
House had not had any opportunity of con- 
sidering the question. The noble Lord did 
not wish the House to proceed hastily in 
the matter, and that was just what he (Mr. 
Bentinck) wished them not to do. The 
noble Lord said he did not wish to narrow 
the field of discussion ; but, virtually, the 
proposal would almost shut up that field al- 
together. The noble Lord said the House 
would be enabled to judge with more cer- 
tainty what business would come on; he 
should like to hear from some member of 
the Committee how this greater certainty 
would be arrived at. If Supply stood on 
the Orders every night, the Government 
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would be able to pass important Estimates 
when the House was comparatively empty, 

as had recently happened with respect to 
some Navy Estimates. Hon. Members 
would go to dinner—it was a habit, and 
nothing would break them of it. But if 
they would leave the House at an early 
hour, and not return till nine or ten o’clock, 

it would be in the power of the Govern- 

ment, if it could take Votes of Supply 

every night, to pass the Estimates at any 
time in almost empty Houses. That was 
a point on which the House ought to be 
extremely jealous. The noble Lord said 
the adoption of these Resolutions would 

enable them to calculate more closely 
when particular business would come on, 

while he (Mr. Bentinck) thought the un- 
certainty would be greater than ever. If 
the House allowed Supply to stand for 
every night, it would be in the power of 
the Government to do that which occurred 
on a very recent occasion with respect to 
the Navy Estimates—to sweep through 
the Estimates at a time from about seven 
to half-past nine, when a great num- 
ber of Members were absent from the 
House. He would ask hon. Members who 
like himself did not owe political allegi- 
ance to any man, except to those who 
sent them to that House, whether they 
did not remember occasions innumerable 
when they bad been prevented from ad- 
dressing the House on important questions 
of policy through arrangements which had 
been come to between the two front benches 
as to when a debate was to terminate? 
That question had been raised on more 
than one occasion, and he had taken ex- 
ception to that arrangement as most irre- 
gular and unconstitutional. The noble 
Lord’s Resolutions were little more than 
an attempt to carry that system still fur- 
ther. It was difficult for a private Mem- 
ber to bring a question forward at present 

under these recommendations it would be 

almost impossible. They would thus place 

him in a very inconvenient position with 
his constituents, for they might wish him. 
to bring a particular question before the 
House, and he might be willing to do so, and 
yet have no opportunity. Then the noble 
Lord proposed to take another day for Go- 
vernment during the week, that day being 
taken from private Members. On the third 
Resolution he was not inclined to agree 
with the noble Lord. The fourth Resolu- 

tion was similar to the second, upon which 

he had already remarked. As to the fifth, 

the noble Lord said it would facilitate 
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public business, but he (Mr. Bentinck) 
thought it. a merit of the forms of the 
House that they prevented legislation from 
being hurried through it. Good legisla- 
tion would find its way through; if objec- 
tionable it would be dangerous to facili- 
tate it. It was said that facilities would 
be afforded by the Resolutions for the de- 
spatch of public business. But the delay 
which now occurred was owing to the ne- 
glect of Governments themselves, who did 
not. introduce their measures sufficiently 
early, so that, generally speaking, a whole 
month was wasted every Session. In sub- 
mitting his Amendment to the House he 
wished them to understand that he was 
by no means opposed to all changes that 
might be suggested with the view to 
improve the present arrangements regard- 
ing the conduct of public business. He 
was only desirous of expressing his de- 
cided objection to the Resolutions now 
proposed. He had two great reasons for 
resisting the Motion of the noble Lord. 
In the first place, he thought the proposal 
dangerous as regarded the rights and pri- 
vileges of private Members, and in the se- 
cond place, he thought that more time 
ought to be given to the House for the 
consideration of this question. It was his 
intention to take the sense of the House 
upon his Amendment in the spirit in which 
he made it. He did not, however, mean 
to bind any hon. Gentleman any more than 
himself to any declaration in respect to 
any change that might hereafter be deem- 
ed advisable to be submitted to them. He 
simply asked them not to sanction a pro- 
posal which he believed to be destructive 
of their rights, and to seriously affect the 
independence of the House of Commons. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this Hcuse, having considered the Proceedings 
and the Report of the Seleet Committee on Busi- 
ness. of; the House, does not deem it expedient to 
sanction the proposed: alterations in the Standing 
Orders, and in the practice.of the House,’” instead 
thereof. 


Me. KNIGHTLEY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, when he saw that out 
of twenty-one members of the Committee 
fourteen or fifteen were Ministers or ex- 
Ministers, he: felt sure that the rights of 
independent Members would not be taken 
much care of. The simple question was— 
should the whole legislation of the country 
be practically concentrated on the Minis- 
terial bench? At present private Mem- 
Mr. Bentinck 
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bers had great difficulties with which tg 
contend Take, for instance, the Church 
Rate Abolition Bill, The hon. Member 
for Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny) could 
not be accused of want of activity, and 
his Bill was brought in on the first day of 
the Session. Early in March it was reag 
a second time; and then all the Wednes. 
days were so completely taken up that the 
hon. Baronet found it impossible to fix the 
third reading before some time in June, 
With such a case in point, was it desirable 
to place additional impediments in the way 
of private Members? ‘True, it was not 
proposed to interfere with the order da 
but hon. Gentlemen would be stopped at 
the very threshold —they would not be 
able even to introduce measures. The real 
impediment to public business was the im- 
terminably long speeches made by hon, 
and right hon. Gentlemen in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the table. No 
doubt these speeches might be extremely 
eloquent and very able, but still, in his 
humble opinion, they might be condensed 
with advantage. Hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House were rarely 
in the habit of interrupting Ministers of 
the Crown by any of those euphonious 
noises which conveyed the belief of the 
House that the speaker was slightly tedi- 
ous, and hon. Gentlemen opposite generally 
extended the same consideration to the 
leaders of Opposition. When, however, 
right hon. Gentlemen on either side of the 
table found that they were not interrupt- 
ed they seemed to imagine that the House 
was listening to them with rapt and breath- 
less attention. Speaking for himself, he 
could only say that this was very far, in- 
deed, from being the case. In his opinion 
these Resolutions would trench very much 
on the rights of independent Members,-and 
he should, therefore, second the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS was understood 
to say that he merely wished to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
whether he intended by the Resolutions to 
continue the practice which now existed of 
allowing Motions'on going into Committee 
of Supply to be brought forward on Mon- 
days and Thursdays as well as on Fridays, 
which was the present practice? At pre- 
sent great inconvenience was occasioned 
by that practice. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The pro- 
posals which I have made do not inter- 
fere with or restrict in the slightest de- 
gree the privilege now possessed of making: 
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> any Motion, er calling the attention of the 
f House to any subject on any day for which 
! Committee of Supply is fixed. 

“Mz. PAULL was understood to express 
his strong objections to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and his determina- 
tion to support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Norfolk. The proposition of 
the Government was, in effect, to restrict 
the Motions of private Members to one 
day in the week. Sent there, as they were, 
to represent the wants and wishes of their 
constituencies, he deprecated any attempt 
to interfere with their constitutional rights, 
He had never heard any objections made, 
on the part of independent Members, to 
giving every facility to the Government for 
bringing on their measures on any day they 
applied for, and, therefore, thought it was 
exceedingly unreasonable for the noble Vis- 
count to ask them to adopt the Resolution. 
He ventured to think that the proposition, 
if adopted, would have the effect of occa- 
sioning surprises and great uncertainty as 
towhen the business. in Committee of Sup- 
ply would be brought forward. Certain 
arrangements had been proposed by the 
late Speaker which he thought might be 
judiciously adopted. He hoped that his 
hon. Friend would divide the House on 
his Amendment. 

Me. HENLEY: Sir, I for one should 
have been. disposed to place the greatest 
reliance in the Committee composed as it 
was, but the last recommendation, illus- 
trated as it was by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, has completely 
concluded my mind against these Resolu- 
tions. With regard to the former Reso- 
lutions, we are, in point of fact, only 
asked to give up to, the Government one 
day for the whole Session, which we were 
inthe habit of giving them for half the 
Session. But when we come to the last, 
that a Bill which has gone through a Se- 
lect, Committee should not necessarily be 
discussed in Committee of the Whole 
House, [ felt at the time great difficulty 
with regard to it, but the illustration of 
the noble Lord convinced me of the great 
danger of the proposition. He: told us 
that a Bill for consolidating the criminal 
law had recently been sent to the Select 
Committee, and that it would be idle for 
us in Committee of the Whole House to 
consider those parts which are merely re- 
enactments, and that we must confine our- 


and alterations. But, surely, some Mem- 
bers may think that parts of Bills which 
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has brought in the Bill, and the head of 
which has declared that the Bill ought. not 


selves to those parts which are Amendments 
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are merely re-enactments, and which have 
been passed by the Select, Committee in 
that form, may contain such grave and 
important principles that they ought very 
properly to be considered in Committee of 
the Whole House. Yet, aceording to the 
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‘noble Lord, under this Resolution they 


will be completely shut out. It is true 
that they will have the opportunity of 
making a Motion, but what chance will 
any Member have of carrying a Motion of 
the Government which 


to be considered in Committee of the 


/ Whole House? For instance, in many 


eases the punishment of death iz re- 
enacted, but de you suppose that. there are 
not hon. Members in this House who may 
not wish to raise a discussion whether it 
ought to be re-enacted at all or in particu- 
lar points? It might be very convenient 
for a Government, by the power of its ma- 
jority, to prevent that question being dis- 
cussed. Within the last few years a stop 
had been put to all dealing with clauses 
upon the third reading. Idid not. object 
to that; I think it has worked well; but, 
I do object altogether to putting public 
Bills on the footing of private Bills, be- 
cause, in practice, it will come entirely to 
that. You send a Bill to a Select. Com- 
mittee, but it is a chapter of accidents 
how that Committee is constituted, and a 
still greater chapter of accidents how many 
Members attend it. The public are not 
there; nothing is known of what is done ;, 
it may be put. down. for the Report. next 
day ; and, if it is a Bill of 100 or 150 
clauses, who is to read it in. that short. 
time? It may have been wholly, changed. 
in Select Committee, and many details run. 
so much into principles that you can hardly 
tell at, first sight how much the alterations. 
of details may affect great principles., 
Upon this ground alone I have the strong- 
est possible objection to the Resolution, 
and I should have been glad to take the 
opinion, of the House upon it. by, itself,, 
but as my hon. Friend below has made his: 
Motion I shall vote with him. In regard 
to the other part of the Resolutions, I do. 
not believe that it will effect the object; 
which the Committee intend. You, may 
ery out, “Stop discussion,” but if you stop 
up one hole it will gnaw through another., 
What is the real history of these discus- 
sions on Fridays? They spring from this. 
reason—the Government took away a day 
from private Members. Those Members, 
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found their chances lessened, and they im- 
mediately availed themselves of this other 
opportunity to havedesultory conversations. 
I believe the effect of the alteration will 
be what has been stated by my hon. Friend 
behind me—there will be so many discus- 
sions on going into Committee of Supply, 
that nobody will know when we shall get 
into it. The Government cannot complain 
of any hon. Member on any night raising 
any question. The noble Lord says he 
does not want to gag the House. Though 
he may not want to, he is taking a ver 
good posed of doing it. Ido not thi 
that after we have adopted the Resolutions 
the discussions will be any more definite 
than at present. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve they will be more desultory, and, 
therefore, will not facilitate public busi- 
ness. 

Sim JAMES GRAHAM: It would not 
perhaps be respectful on my part, having 
had the honour to preside over the Com- 
tmnittee, to remain altogether silent in this 
discussion. But I must beg to relieve the 
apprehensions of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Knightley), as, 
Suiroves ® may have transgressed hereto- 
fore, I am now no longer able to address 
the House at an unreasonable length. 
This discussion has assumed the shape of 
seeking to give a general negative to the 
whole Resolutions by a preliminary Motion, 
and I think it necessary shortly to address 
the House in reference to some of the ob- 
servations which have been made. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) says that the Government and 
the members of the Committee generally 
have been wanting in courtesy to the inde- 
pendent Members. At the request of my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment I took the chair of this Committee 
unwillingly, but upon the ground that I 
was fitted for it because I had ceased to 
desire any official position, and had re- 
sumed the station whence long ago I first 
departed—the station of a private Member 
of this House. I am now rude donatus—no 
longer a combatant for office on the floor 
of the House—and all my sympathies, 
therefore, are with the independent Mem- 
bers, and I am the very last person who 
would be wanting in courtesy or con- 
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portunity of independent Members {or 
making Motions or expressing their opi. 


nions upon public questions. The hon, 
Member for Norfolk went on to say that 
the House was taken by surprise when it 
consented to the appointment of this Com. 
mittee. The matter referred to us wag 
that we were to consider whether any inea. 
sures could be taken to expedite the trang- 
action of public business; and, so far from 
the House being taken by surprise, if [ 
mistake not, my right hon. Friend the Se. 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
did on that occasion give a distinct out- 
line of the propositions which he thought 
should be brought before the Committee, 
with a view of so expediting public busi- 
ness. In the main the recommendations 
which this Committee have adopted, 
though modified to a considerable extent, 
are the propositions which were stated by 
my right hon. Friend as the subject matter 
for us to consider. 

Mr. BENTINCK: My right hon. 
Friend has misunderstood me. I said the 
House was taken by surprise in being 
called upon so soon to decide on the course 
which they would adopt upon the Report 
of the Committee. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I thought 
my hon. Friend said the propositions were 
larger than those the Committee were to 
inquire into, and to that extent the House 
was taken by surprise. If I am accurate 
in what I have stated they are not larger, 
because in the main they are the identical 
propositions which were made when the 
Committee was appointed. As to sur- 
prise now, I think this Report has been in 
the hands of the House for some time— 
more than a week. It is not very volu- 
minous, and the evidence is very short. 
The right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
says the language is verbose. I alone am 
responsible for the language employed, 
subject to the corrections of the Committee, 
and, although it is said to be verbose, I 
hope that the propositions are stated s 
elearly and so intelligibly that there can 
be no mistake. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Norfolk says—and the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Ives (Mr. Paull) makes the 
same observation—that greater certainty 
with respect to the time of going into 


sideration to them. The course which I | Committee of Supply was the primary ob- 
took in the Committee was quite in ac-| ject. I admit that most distinctly. The 
cordance with the views stated by the | Committee so regarded it, and in the first 
noble Lord at the head of the Government | instance directed their inquiry with the 


—namely, that no course should be taken 
which would interfere with the fair op- 


Mr. Henley 





hope of obtaining more certainty with 
respect to the time of going into Com- 
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mittee of Supply, but what deterred us 
from giving greater effect to that object 
was that we found it could only be ob- 
tained by proposing greater changes than 
we thought desirable. And with those 
greater changes we must have introduced 
the novel principle that, with respect to 
debates on going into Committee of Sup- 
ply, there must be a limit of time at the 
expiration of which the question is to be 
pet from the chair, or we must have recom- 
mended to extended “ progress” with re- 
gard to Supply as with regard to Commit- 
tees on public Bills. The hon. Member 
for Norfolk says that if this Report be 
adopted no opportunity for making Motions 
will be given except on Tuesdays. My 
hon. Friend has misconceived the effect of 
the Resolution. As it now stands, when 
the question on Friday is that the House 
at its rising adjourn till Monday, no Motion 
ean be made. There may be desultory 
discussions. he attention of the House 
may be called to different subjects, but 
no Motion can be made. ” If this recom- 
mendation of the Committee be adopted, 
and it be the invariable rule to move on 
Fridays that the Speaker leave the chair 
to go into Committee of Supply or Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, whereas now 
no Amendmert on Friday can be put, on 
the substituted Motion an Amendment may 
be moved, and the sense of the House 
taken upon it, in addition to retaining 
every facility for calling attention to any 
special subject. These discussions, which 
are now irregular on the Motion for Ad- 
journment, will then be conducted in a 
perfectly regular manner, and consistent 
with the rules and existing practice of 
the House of Commons. The next ob- 
servation of my hon. Friend is that there 
is a great waste of time at the com- 
mencement of the Session. I entirely 
agree with my noble Friend at the head 
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of the Government, that the great object | 


at the commencement of the Session is 
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business. I, therefore, entirely differ from 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes) who has given Notice of a Motion 
that whatever enlargement of order days 
be granted should be order days after 
Faster, and I contend that the enlarge- 
ment should be before much rather than 
after Easter. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxfordshire has taken an ob- 
jection to the fifth Resolution. If I could 
hope that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Norfolk will not press his Motion to a 
division, or, if he does press it, that the 
House will decide to enter upon a consi- 
deration of these Resolutions, then I think 
it would save time to discuss them seriatim. 
I think it is also more convenient to dis- 
cuss these Resolutions sertatim, because, 
although my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire takes objection to the 
fifth Resolution, he may not have made 
up his mind to reject the whole, and not 
to give an opportunity of discussing the 
other four. If the House should not ab- 
solutely refuse to consider the Report from 
a Committee passed with singular unani- 
mity I hope they will give a fair consi- 
deration to the recommendations of that 
Committee seriatim, but if they should 
decide that the consideration even of the 
Resolutions be not entertained it is a waste 
of time to discuss them. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, he 
could assure the House that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
expressed the views of himself and the 
rest of the Committee. He never acted 
on a Committee in which there was more 
unanimity of opinion. The Committee 
took into consideration all the points 
which had been touched upon, and many 
others besides. There were times when 
he doubted whether they would be able 
to arrive at a unanimous concurrence of 
opinion; but he was bound to say that 
the Resolutions might be taken by the 
House to express truly and fairly the 
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that the business to be brought forward | general sense of the Committee to whom 


should be laid on the table at an early 
period; but at the natural apprehension 
of the Government is that in bringing 
forward Bills before Easter and putting 
down a number of Orders of the Day 
they may be driven into a strait, and 
not have sufficient time to take the Votes 
in the Army and Navy Estimates, which 
are necessarily preliminary to passing the 
Mutiny Bills. The Government very na- 
turally press on Supply before Easter, 
and exclude the consideration of other 
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the House was pleased to refer this matter. 
As he trusted that the House would deal 
with the matter in the businesslike matter 
suggested by the right hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham), he would now 
trouble the House by referring to the par- 
ticular points which had been urged 
against the Resolutions; but there was, 
he believed, a general impression on which 
he might take the liberty of saying a few 
words. That impression was that the Re- 
solutions tended to deprive the indepen- 
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dent Members of the House of certain 
facilities which they at present possessed. 
He, on the other hand, held that, if the 
House adopted the Resolutions, inde- 
pendent Members would be in a better 
eondition than at present. Objection had 
been taken to the proposal to give the Go- 
vernment power to set down Supply on 
Tuesdays, but the effect of that would be 
that the Government would have an in- 
terest in keeping a House on those days, 
and he need hardly say that the greatest 
misfortune in a Parliamentary sense to 
which private Members were now exposed 
was that on the only day open to them for 
bringing forward Motions they ran the risk 
of finding their audience disappear from 
before their eyes. Under those circum- 
stances, and seeing that Supply was to be 
placed at the end of the business on Tues- 
days, he thought the proposal now made 
would tend to the advantage of private 
Members. Another objection was that the 
substitution of debates on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply on Fridays 
for the desultory discussions which now 
took place on the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House would, in some way or 
other, encroach upon the privileges of 
private Members. The Resolutions would 
have no such effect, and after they were 
adopted it would be just as competent for 
private Members to make remarks, ask for 
explanations, and call the attention of the 
House to subjects on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply as it now was on 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
House until Monday. As far as he was 
able to form a judgment the adoption of 
the Resolutions would lead to good order 
and facilitate the business of the Session, 
and at the same time it would in no way 
diminish the existing privileges of private 
Members. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided; Ayes, 253; Noes 
98: Majority, 155. 

. Main Question put and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said Standing Order 
be repealed. 

On the First Resolution. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that the question before the House was, 
whether a certain Standing Order should 
be repealed; and he desired to submit 
to the House whether it was wise or pru- 
dent to take Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means upon those days on which 
Notices of Motions have precedence of Or- 
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ders of the Day. Tuesday, to which he 
wished to confine his remarks, was a 
reserved for Members’ notices, and as he 
understood the object of the first Resoly. 
tion, it was to take Committees of Supply 
and Ways and Means on Tuesday after the 
notices, with the view to prevent uncer. 
tainty as to when Supply and Ways and 
Means would be taken. But he believed 
that for that purpose the alteration pro. 
posed would fail entirely, because there 
were generally ten or twelve Motions on 
the Tuesday’s paper, and if the Commit. 
tees of Ways and Means appeared upon 
the Orders, there could be no certainty of 
their being taken. It was only the other 
week that a debate on the New Zealand 
question, which had arisen on the Motion 
to go into Committee of Supply, was ad- 
journed to Friday. On that evening the 
usual desultory debate on the adjournment 
was concluded earlier than usual, several 
important Motions went off, and the New 
Zealand debate was resumed. An attempt, 
however, was -made to count out the 
House, and he went away, thinking it im- 
possible that they would go into Supply 
that night. They did so, however, and 
in the absence of most of those Gentle 
men who took an interest in the matter 
the Estimates were disposed of in three 
quarters of an hour. That was very an- 
noying, and it was desirable that Members 
should be enabled to ascertain with greater 
certainty when the House was going into 
Supply ; but that object would not be ef- 
fected by the proposed change. He hoped 
that the noble Viscount would at least 
leave the Tuesday Motion day alone. 
Srr GEORGE LEWIS observed that 
the Resolutions before the House were 
very unequal in importance. The really 
material propositions were the second, 
third, and fourth. There were two others 
which had been proposed by the Commit. 
tee because they thought these changes 
would, upon the whole, be beneficial, but 
which they did not consider would have 
any great practical effect, and these were 
the first and the fifth. With regard to 
the first, it appeared to him that the hon. 
Baronet altogether misunderstood the ob- 
ject with which it was proposed. At pre- 
sent the rule of the House was that the 
Committee of Supply should be fixed for 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, but it might not be fixed for Tues 
day. Now, the object of the Resolution 
was to remove that single exception; 
and if that single exception were not re- 
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moved the Resolution might as well be 
withdrawn, for the modification suggested 
would entirely destroy its effect. The 
rule with regard to Committee of Supply 
was this: that unless notice was given 
that particular business would be taken on 
the night for which it was fixed, it stood 
as a mere formal order on the paper, and 
no Votes were taken. There would be a 
few cases in the course of the Session 
when, for the sake of expediting busi- 
ness, it might be convenient to fix the 
Committee of Supply for Tuesday, and in 
such cases due notice would be given, that 
Members might not be taken by surprise. 
To enable the Government to do this was 
the whole scope of the Resolution, and he 
thought the House might agree to it with- 
out any alarm as to the consequences that 
might ensue from it. Nor would this 
change act as a limitation of the time at 
the disposal of independent Members, be- 
cause, as Motions would still take prece- 
dence of Orders of the Day, Supply could 
not come on until all the Motions of which 
Notices had been given had been disposed 
of. Itdid not, however, appear that hon. 
Members prized very highly the night 
which was set apart for their Motions, for 
what had taken place on the three last 
Tuesday evenings? Last Tuesday even- 
ing there was no House, on the previous 
Tuesday the House was counted out at a 
quarter before eight, and on the Tuesday 
evening before that at a quarter past eight 
o'clock. A large portion of both ‘Tues- 
day and Friday evenings was lost on ac- 
count of the disinclination of Members to 
listen to the Motions which were brought 
forward upon those occasions. He trusted, 
therefore, that the first, which was in the 
nature of a mere formal Resolution, would 
not be debated at any length, but that the 
House would be inclined to proceed to the 
more important propositions comprised in 
the second, third, and fourth Resolutions. 

Mr. AYRTON said, hon. Gentlemen 
who sometimes called themselves “‘ inde- 
pendent Members,”’ but whose proper de- 
signation was “ unofficial Members,” fre- 
quently appealed in vain to Ministers to 
say which part of the business on the 
paper they intended to proceed with. A 
noble Viscount, who had attended the 
House forty years, when appealed to on 
one occasion told hon. Members that, if 
they sat in the House throughout the whole 
of the night, they would discover what 
the Government would do in the course of 
the evening. But all Members did not 
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sit in the same exalted position as the 
noble Viscount, and they did not experi- 
ence exactly the same pleasure which he 
did in sitting in the House throughout the 
whole of the night. Now, if the Govern- 
ment would undertake that if this Motion 
was agreed to they would on Tuesday 
evenings state before seven o’clock whether 
or not they intended to take Supply that 
night, he saw no objection to the Reso- 
lution; but if such an undertaking was 
withheld every hon. Member ought to vote 
against the change which was now pro- 


Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Member has asked me whether, if this 
order is passed, we shall be prepared to 
state distinctly on Tuesday evenings, before 
seven o'clock, whether it is the intention 
of the Government to go into Committee 
of Supply? I have no hesitation what- 
ever in entering into ihat engagement; 
but the intentions of the Government will, 
of course, be subject to the permission of 
the House, and to the fact that Motions 
occupying an intermediate position on the 
paper may last too long to admit of our 
going into Committee of Supply as in- 
tended. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
there was no safety in the Minister saying 
at seven o'clock what he intended to do, 
because that would simply keep every one 
waiting the whole night, and if they ab- 
sented themselves, expecting intermediate 
business would occupy the House, but it 
failed to do so, Supply would be brought 
on in their absence, and important financial 
questions would be disposed of with the 
undue haste exhibited last year. 


Resolved, 

“That the Committees of Supply and Ways 
and Means shall be fixed for Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, and may also be appointed for any 
other day on which the House shall meet for de- 
spatch of business,” 

Standing Orders of the House of the 
2nd day of August, 1860, 

“ That, unless the House shall otherwise direct, 
all Orders of the Day set down in the Order Book 
for Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, shall 
be wanes of before the House will proceed upon 
any Motions of which Notices shall have been 
given,” read. 

Ordered, That the said Standing Order 
be repealed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, unless the House shall otherwise direct, 
all Orders of the Day set down in the Order 
Book for Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
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Fridays, shall be disposed of before the House 
will proceed upon any Motions of which Notices 
shall have been given, the right being reserved to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers of placing Government 
Orders at the head of the list, on every Order 
Day, except Wednesday.” 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
would move to insert, with regard to 
Thursdays, the words ‘after Easter.” 
When he first entered that House Thurs- 
days belonged to non-official Members; 
some time ago every alternate Thursday 
was taken by the Government; latterly 
they had lost Thursday evenings alto- 
gether, Friday being given up to them 
instead; and the object contemplated by 
these Resolutions was to take from pri- 
vate Members Friday as well as Thursday. 
It was highly convenient that in the early 
part of the year non-official Members should 
have possession of these evenings, because, 
in the ordinary course of business, no im- 
portant Government measure received a 
second reading before Easter, while with 
notices of Motion the case was very dif- 
ferent. During the recess private Mem- 
bers took up some subject which they be- 
lieved ought to engage the attention of 
the House, and familiarized themselves 
with it; but it often happened that the 
House, when the subject was brought be- 
fore them, did not feel equally interested, 
and either bestowed little attention upon 
it, or got rid of it altogether. A great 
deal of business, consequently, was got rid 
of before Easter, and after that period 
Tuesdays and Thursdays were no longer 
in equal demand. He could not agree 
with hon. Members that, because the time 
of the House had not been fully occupied 
on two or three Tuesday evenings, a gene- 
ral rule ought to be adopted, the effect of 
which would be to confine non-official 
Members to a single day during the week. 
That was a process of induction which he 
felt sorry that his right hon. and historical 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department should have adopted. The 
only effect of depriving Members of the 
opportunities which they at present en- 
joyed would be to throw more notices of 

otion on the paper for Supply nights, 
and to create difficulties in the way of 
discharging the business of the country. 
He also believed that, by doing away with 
what he regarded as a very useful debate 
on the Motion of adjournment, they would 
spread over all the other days the notices 
which were now given for Friday evenings. 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
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‘‘ Thursdays,” to insert the words “ after 
Easter.” 

Lorpv STANLEY said, the second Re. 
solution should be read in connection with 
the third and fourth Resolutions, with 
which it was intimately associated. At 
first sight the rule by which the miscel- 
laneous debate on the Motion of adjourn- 
ment was done away with appeared to 
have the effect of taking Friday nights 
from private Members, and giving them 
to the Government ; but in practice a more 
regular and constitutional form of debate 
on going into Committee of Supply, or of 
Ways and Means, was substituted for that 
now prevailing; and, as it was intended 
that one or other of these notices should 
always be put first upon the orders, two 
or three hours would be given to private 
Members for discussion under the system 
proposed. A Member giving a notice for 
Tuesday evening ran a great risk of being 
unable to bring iton. Under the proposed 
plan it was much more likely that he 
would have an opportunity of doing so, as 
the Government would have an interest in 
keeping the House. 

Mr. PAULL suggested that the words 
“after Easter’’ should be inserted after 
Friday, which would have the effect of 
not disturbing the arrangement made last 
Session, and which had been found to work 
so satisfactorily. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: This is, in 
fact, the most material of the propositions 
submitted to the cousideration of the 
House ; and, in order to arrive at a con- 
clusion on the subject, let us look at the 
relative amount of time assigned to the 
Government and to independent Members 
from the beginning to the end of the Ses- 
sion. Jt would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that this is any personal question be- 
tween Members of the Government and 
independent Members of the House. The 
Government cannot make bricks without 
straw ; they cannot pass Bills if time for 
their discussion be not allowed them. It 
is no selfish desire that prompts us to 
propose this Resolution ; in fact, it is a 
much less laborious task to watch the Mo- 
tions of unofficial Members than to de- 
fend our own bills, and so far, there 
fore, as the self-regarding interests of the 
Government are concerned, I am not sure 
that it would not be advantageous to them 
if, instead of increasing the time at their 
disposal, the time allotted to them were 
diminished. It is solely a public question 
how much of the time of the House it is 
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-advantageous to devote to measures in-|fore Easter. The result of the present 
jtiated by Members of the Government, | arrangement of the business of the House 
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and how much to those initiated by unoffi- 


is this—the Government have two nights 
in the week which are order nights, and on 
_which Government orders have precedence 
of other orders. Those nights are Mon- 
days and Thursdays. There are two nights 
upon which notices of Motions have pre- 
cedence of orders. Those two nights are 
Tuesday and Friday, which may be consi- 
dered as exclusively at the command of un- 





\is that, with regard to legislation, the in- 
cial Members. The ordinary state of things | 


itiative is wholly taken from the Govern- 
ment for the first half of the Session ; 
— practically they initiate nothing, and 
the entire initiative of legislative mea- 
sures is vested in private Members, who 
are able to bring forward on successive 
Wednesdays questions which might with 
advantage be postponed to measures of 
more general interest which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to bring forward. 





official Members. Then there is Wednes-| What is proposed is—and after the ex- 
day, which is exclusively assigned to Bills | planation of the noble Lord it does not 
of unofficial Members. Three out of five appear a very far-reaching or dangerous in- 
nights are, therefore, according to the ordi- | novation—to give the Government for the 
nary course of business, —— to inde-| disposal of their orders the oe of 
ndent Members. I should think that; Friday. It is not proposed practically to 
that simple statement would be sufficient | abolish the miscellaneous discussions which 
os — — — by th hon. | _ take —_ ro the no = 
ember for Norfolk that there exists any | House. Friday being an order night, the 
disposition on the part of the Government Government will put the Committee of 
to gag independent Members. In addition Supply as the first order, and that _ 
to ope + 4 ~ = vo Ba ae mar = at So ar an rol gr 
unofficial Members have the control, they makin otions an » as 5 
have, likewise, a very considerable share | on the question of adjournment till Mon- 
of the two nights belonging to the Govern- day. There were, in last Session, a good 
ment on the question of going into Com-| many days on which the debate upon 
mittee of Supply. According to the pre-| these Motions did not terminate till past 
sent arrangement, a large portion of the nine or ten o'clock, and I think on one 
time allotted to the Government before or two occasions not till past eleven. I 
Easter is devoted to Committee of Supply. | ask the House, then, to consider whether 
On every one of those nights it is compe- giving the Government the remnant of Fri- 
tent to Members to bring on Motions on' day for their orders would in practice 
going into Committee of Supply. It some- amount to any great increase of the time 
times occurred that these Motions occupied | at their command? That would enable . 
the whole night, and I should scarcely ex- | on some few Fridays in the early part o 
aggerate were I to say that I do not think | the Session to bring forward those Bills 
the Government before Easter had the ex-| which it is now necessary to postpone, 
elusive use of more than one night in the | and so add to the general convenience of 
ee ay su ogre for a said | the ee } oo Ape Na -” 
e thought the real cause of delay was | work conveniently to private Members, who 
that the Government did not bring forward | complain of those frequent postponements 
their Bills early in the Session. A more | of measures which are its inevitable con- 
— —- - is genet! = — I — pane ee mare 
make. I myself brought in several Bills the time assigne the Government an 
early in the Session in the vain hope that that allotted to private members will not 
they might receive discussion; but, al-, be thought to be unreasonably disturbed 
though certainly I have lost no opportunity | by the proposition, which, as far as it goes, 
of discussing them, I have ouly been able | will tend to the general convenience of the 
to postpone them from day to day. It was House; and, therefore, | shall be prepared 
utterly impossible to find any time on which | to give my vote against the Motion of the 
Government Bills, not of first-rate impor- | hon. Member for Pontefract, and in favour 
tance, could receive the attention of the | of the Resulution as it stands. 
House. One Government Bill of great im-| Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: This Reso- 
portance—the Bankruptey Bill—certainly | lution and the two following Resolutions 
occupied some time, but that was the only | all relate to the arrangements for business 
legislative business of the Government’ on Fridays, and they ought, therefore, to 
which it was possible to bring forward be- | be dealt with together. 1 am astonished 
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that a friend of progress like the hon. 
Member for Pontefract should have moved 
an Amendment of so retrograde a cha- 
racter. A great improvement was effect- 
ed last year by placing the Thursdays in- 
stead of the Fridays at the Government’s 
disposal ; but the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman would throw the House back 
upon the old objectionable arrangement 
which deprived the Government of the 
Thursdays, and gave them the mere rem- 
nant of the Fridays, after the Motion for 
Adjournment till Monday had been agreed 
to, thereby retarding, instead of expediting 
the transaction of business. I earnestly 
hope, therefore, that the House will not 
entertain a proposal that virtually repeals 
the very beneficial change made last Ses- 
sion. With respect to the practice of in- 
troducing all sorts of desultory discussions 
on the Motion for Adjournment on Friday, 
it is now proposed to get rid of that ac- 
knowledged irregularity which has only 
been tolerated for the sake of its incidental 
convenience. It is important that, what- 
ever decision we may arrive at on this 
point, we should not act under any mis- 
apprehension as to the real nature of the 
Resolution before us. Some hon. Gentle- 
men evidently take an erroneous view of 
the effect of the Committee’s recommenda. 
tion on the privileges of independent Mem- 
bers. It is quite true that, by our present 
rules, when one Motion has been made on 
the proposal that the Speaker leave the 
chair, preliminary to our going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, no other Motion can be 
made or question decided. Still, after 
that Motion has been disposed of, and the 
Main Question has become the question, 
**that the Speaker leave the chair,’’ the 
right remains to every hon. Gentleman to 
address the House upon that question, and 
it is perfectly open to hon. Members to 
bring forward in succession, just as they 
now do on Fridays, as many different sub- 
jects as they please. 1 hope, therefore, 
there will be no indisposition shown to the 
adoption of one of the mildest changes 
that could be proposed, and which, while 
it seeks to correct an admitted irregularity, 
does not diminish but, in one respect, in- 
creases the privileges of private Members. 
Is there anything unfair in asking for the 
Government the remainder of the Friday 
nights after the Notices of Motion are 
over? The little use now made by in- 
dependent Members of their Tuesdays has 
been alluded to; but the reason for that 
is that those Gentlemen feel that if they 


Sir John Pakington 
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avail themselves of that opportunity t 
bring forward any question in which ¢ 
are interested they have the fear of that 
“‘ arithmetical process”’ to which the noble 
Lord referred hanging over them, and 
rather than be counted out they forbear to 
exercise their privilege. As to this Rego. 
lution being an encroachment on the rights 
of independent Members, those Gentlemen 
should recollect that, however inclined ¢ 
may be to take part in our proceedings in 
the earlier portion of the Session, their 
numbers fall off very considerably about 
the end of July, and fifty or sixty Members 
are left in the month of August to hurry 
through what remains of our Legislative 
duties in a manner that does not contribute 
much to the credit of this House. I think 
it is worth the while of independent Mem. 
bers, therefore, to make some small sacri- 
fice, such as that now asked of them, in 
order to remove the stigma attaching to 
the mode in which public business is trans. 
acted under the circumstances | have de- 
scribed. 

Cotone,t FRENCH maintained that the 
change from the Friday to the Thursday as 
a Government night worked injuriously to 
non-official Members, and also denied that 
the adoption of the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract’s Amendment would be a retrograde 
movement, 

Lord HOTHAM said, it was alleged 
that, Supply being at the bottom of the 
list, Government would keep a House, but 
no one could persuade him that, in the face 
of two or three hostile Motions, or even of 
one inconvenient Motion, the Government 
would keep a House with a view to the 
chance of getting to the Government busi- 
ness. When observations were made about 
counting out, he would remind them that 
Mr. Canning held it to be the duty of 
Government to keep a House. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary was justified in the remarks he 
had made in reference to counts out, inas- 
much as the Government to which he be- 
longed contributed very much to produce 
those very results with respect to which he 
had been so facetious. That such was 
the case he was in a position to state, for 
he had been in the House on each of the 
eventful occasions in question, and had 
been a witness of the movements by which 
on those, as on all other occasions, they 
were preceded. When a “count out” was 
in contemplation some of the subordinate 
Members of the Government come into 
the House, lovok about for a short time, 
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then disappear, very soon afterwards come 


jn again, get into conversation with hon. 
Members, with whom they retire into the 
lobby, and that process having been re- 
sorted to to a sufficient extent some mys- 
terious personage, who had managed to 
get close to the Speaker, whispered into 
his ear that there were not forty Mem- 
bers present and immediately vanished, so 
that it frequently happened the House 
did not know to whom it was indebted 
for the speedy release from business which 
followed. Now, when the Government 
themselves were guilty of aiding and abet- 
ting in those cases, they had, in his opi- 
nion, scarcely so good a claim to ask hon. 
Members to assent to certain Resolutions 
with the view of facilitating the transac- 
tion of public business as they would have 
had, had they not to some extent assist- 
ed in creating the evils the existence of 
which they deprecated. On two occasions, 
lately, for example, a Notice of an impor- 
tant character had stood on the Paper in 
the name of his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Sir Frederic 
Smith); indeed the notice involved nothing 
more nor less than a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Board of Admiralty, and 
one would naturally have supposed that 
the Members of the Government would 
have been in their places to meet the 
Motion ; but, with the exception of the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiral- 
ty, none of them were there. The House 
was counted out, and two opportunities of 
bringing on the question were lost. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had, therefore, 
been obliged to fix his Notice for a night 
on which the House was to be asked to 
go into Committee of Supply, so that, in 
all probability, unnecessary delay in the 
progress of public business—the very thing 
which the Government said they wished to 
avoid—would, owing to the course which 
they had pursued, be created. He wished, 
befure he sat down, to urge upon the Go- 
verument, as a means of promoting the 
object which they sought to attain, the 
expediency of laying the Estimates on the 
table as soon as the House assembled for 
the Session. That course, he contended, 
there could be very little difficulty in adopt- 
ing, inasmuch as in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of Parliament the 
words ‘I have directed the Estimates for 
the year to be laid before you,’’ and ** they 
have been prepared with a view to eco- 
nomy,”’ almost invariably occurred. If, 
then, acting upon that announcement— 
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which must be correct—for no Minister 
would put into the mouth of the Sovereign 
words which were not justified by the fact 
—the Government were to lay the Esti- 
mates on the table, and as soon as hon. 
Members had had an opportunity of ex- 
amining them proceed to their considera- 
tion—great progress might be made in 
passing them before the busy period of the 
Session had arrived. He should simply 
add that, being convinced the Resolutions 
proposed could only produge one of two 
effects—that they would either fail to ac- 
complish the objects of those who brought 
them forward, or practically place the en- 
tire command over the House in the hands 
of the occupants of the Treasury bench, 
he had deemed it to be his duty to go into 
the lobby with the minority in the division 
which had just taken piace. 

Si FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, it 
was difficult to suppose that the scene de- 
seribed by the noble Lord could occur when 
there was any Motion of importance; that 
though the Motion was so important there 
were not forty Members who would support 
the proposer by keeping a House for him. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
believed it would still be in the power of the 
Government to prevent private Members 
from bringing on Motions which would be 
inconvenient to them. The substitution of 
Supply for the adjournment of the House 
would be ineffective to insure an opportu- 
nity to Members to bring on their Motions 
for discussion. If it was intended that the 
Motion to go into Supply should be a real 
one the Government would keep a House, 
If it was intended to be a sham the con- 
dition of private Members would be the 
same as at present. He thought the Go- 
vernment were doing wrong in attempting 
to draw too tightly the rules of business, 
as he believed that much of the good hu- 
mour and gentlemauly character of the 
House arose from the freedom which it 
enjoyed, and if that freedom were takeu 
away they would fall into the state which 
unhappily prevailed in some other deli- 
berate Assemblies, where private animo- 
sities acting against public men operated 
injuriously to the charaeter of the Assewbly 
and to the country. 

Mra. SOTHERON ESTCOURT point- 
ed out that if the Motion for goivg into 
Supply was a real one private Members 
were sure of an opportunity of bringing on 
their Motions, and if it was a sham they 
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would be only in the same position as at 
present. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolved, 


“That, unless the House shall otherwise direct, 
all Orders of the Day set down in the Order 
Book for Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, shal] be disposed of before the House 
will proceed upon any Motions of which Notices 
shall have been given, the right being reserved to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers of placing Government 
Orders at the head of the list on every Order Day, 
except Wednesday. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the House, when it meets on Friday, 
shall, at its rising, stand adjourned until the fol- 
lowing Monday, without any Question being put, 
unless the House shall otherwise resolve.” 

Mr. W. EWART observed, that they 
ought to hesitate before they adopted the 
Resolution. At present the Motion for ad- 
journment on Friday was made the oc- 
casion for putting questions accompanied 
by short explanations upon which no re- 
gular debate arose ; but he feared that the 
change proposed would lead to regular de- 
bates on Friday, as experience taught them 
that a whole night was frequently occupied 
in a discussion which arose upon the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee of Supply. 

Lorp STANLEY observed, that the dis- 
cussions upon various topics upon the Mo- 
tion for adjournment were not always so 
brief as the hun. Member appeared to 
suppose, and he could not see what harm 
could be done by the change proposed. 

Mr. AYRTON pointed out that when no 
Committee of Ways and Means or of 
Supply was open hon. Members would 
have no opportunity of putting questions 
accompanied by explanations. He would 
suggest as an Amendment that the words 
**when any Committee of Ways and Means 
or of Supply be open’ be added at the 
commencement of the Resolution. He 
hoped also that it would be understood that 
upon a Committee of Ways and Means it 
would be competent to discuss the same 
questions as upon going into Committee of 
Supply. 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
“That” to insert the words “ while the 
Committees of Supply and Ways and Means 
are open. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he must ad- 
mit that there had been an abuse of the 
opportunity afforded by the Motion for Ad- 
journment, but he did not believe that the 
House wished entirely to get rid of that 
opportunity. There was a difficulty which 
might arise under the proposed Resolution 


Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
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which he hoped the noble Viscount would 
consider. If upon the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply on Thursday a 
Member introduced a subject which led to 
& protracted and adjourned debate, that 
adjourned discussion must be renewed on 
the Friday, and must be brought to a ter. 
mination before any Member could make 
another Motion or suggest any other. He 
thought, therefore, that some step ought 
to be taken to prevent any adjourned de. 
bate having that priority on Friday. He 
also wished to call attention to the refer. 
ence by the Committee to the subject of 
proceeding with opposed business after one 
o’clock. A few nights since a Resolution 
agreeing to the income tax was passed at 
two o'clock, which was not an hour at 
which so important a subject should be 
brought on. He hoped the noble Viscount 
would agree that no opposed business 
should be commenced after one o’clock if 
objection was made, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
hon. Member’s objection referred to the 
ease of a debate arising on the Thursday 
on the question that Mr. Speaker leave 
the Chair, which was adjourned over un- 
til the Friday. No doubt, practically, 
such debate would take precedence on the 
Friday, and, therefore, in that single in- 
stance the proposal now made would cur- 
tail the latitude at present enjoyed. But 
when it was considered how very seldom 
that particular case arose, he thought it 
would be hardly worth while to make any 
exception to the Resolution on that ac- 
count, 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he believed that under the new rule an 
adjourned debate would not have prece- 
dence of a Motion for a Committee of 
Supply or Ways and Means. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that when 
a debate was being adjourned to the Fri- 
day some special arrangement might be 
made for the purpose of meeting the case 
to whieh the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire had referred. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Committee of Supply was open on nearly 
every Friday throughout the Session. 
Therefore, he had no objection to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he re- 
gretted the loss of the Friday, though the 
right of putting questions on the Motion of 
adjournment had been somewhat abused. 
He thought the Government had been to 
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@ great degree responsible for the delays 
caused by the abuses the Resolutions al- 
ready passed had remedied. If a House 
were not made on Tuesdays, Motions accu- 
mulated on the vights of Supply. ~ 

Question, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” 

Put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, 

“That, while the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means are open, the House, when it 
meets on Friday, shall, at its rising, stand ad- 
‘ourned until the following Monday, without any 
Question being put, unless the House shall other- 


wise resolve.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That while the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means are open, the first Order of the 
Day on Friday shall be either Supply, or Ways 
and Means, and that on that Order being read, 
the Question shall be proposed, ‘ ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.’” 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would now move, as an Amendment, to 
add to the Resolution the words of which 
he had given notice— 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words, 

“And, in order to regulate the order of Ques- 
tions put to Ministers, or of Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply and Ways and Means, 
such Questions and Motions shall be placed con- 
secutively on the Paper, in reference to the par- 
ticular Minister to whom they may be addressed.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Resolution applied only to Friday nights, 
whereas the Amendment referred to all 
notices on going into Committee of Sup- 
ply, and, therefore, the proper mode of 
proceeding would be for the hon, Member 
to submit his proposition as a substantive 
Motion. If the House thought that the 
proposition would tend to the convenient 
despatch of business, he would, so far as 
he was concerned, offer no objection to it. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
sure that the House would sympathize 
deeply in his feeling of regret that the 
Speaker was not present during the pre- 
sent important discussion, but he could 
state from communications with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Speaker depre- 
cated that the responsibility should be 
thrown on him of giving precedence to 
any hon. Member. The Speaker’s power 
depended on his strict impartiality and 
the general goodwill thereby created, but 
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a regulation such as that proposed would 
place him in a most invidious position. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 
quite impossible, after what has been just 
stated, that the House could agree to the 
Amendment, which, in its present state, 
would give to the Speaker the tremendous 
power of deciding whether @ Motion on 
finance, or one on foreign policy, should 
first come on. 

Mr. AYRTON observed that under the 
present practice hon. Members could give 
positive notice of a Motion or question for 
the Friday on the Motion of Adjournment; 
but with respect to notices on the Motion 
of Supply, such notices were not given for 
any particular day, but for the first Supply 
night. He wished, therefore, to know whe- 
ther the same practice which now prevailed 
in reference to the Motion of Adjournment 
on Friday would be made applicable to the 
Motion for the Committee of Supply on 
Friday. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he appre- 
hended that, as the first order on Friday 
must be, under the Resolution, either ** Sup- 
ply ’’ or ** Ways and Means,”’ it would be 


quite competent for gentlemen to give 


positive notice of bringing forward a ques- 
tion on going into Committee of Supply, 
or of Ways and Means on Friday. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 

Main Question, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, 

“ That while the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means are open, the first Order of the 
Day on Friday shall be either Supply or Ways and 
Means, and that on that Order being read, the 
Question shall be proposed ‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.’ ” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That when a Public Bill has been committed 
to a Select Committee, and reported to the House, 
the Bill, as amended, shall be appointed for Con- 
sideration on a future day; when, unless the 
House shall order the Bill generally, or specially 
in respect of any particular Clause or Clauses 
thereof, to be re-committed to a Committee of the 
whole House, the Bill, after the consideration of 
the Report, may be ordered to be read a Third 
Time.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, that a great prin- 
ciple was involved in this Resolution, to 
which he should be sorry to see the House 
give its consent. The House was now 
asked to hand over to a Committee of 
fifteen Gentlemen any Biil that the ma- 
jority of the House might think it good so 
to hand over to them, and allow them to 
determine the character of the legislation 
with respect to it. Take, for example, the 
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Parochial Assessments Bill. It had passed 
a second reading on the understanding that 
it was to go to a Select Committee. That 
Bill was likely to go undergo very im- 
portant alterations in Committee, and was 
the House to have no opportunity of consi- 
dering the, perhaps, altogether changed 
machinery of the measure? Take, again, 
the Wine Licensing Bill of last Session. 
With the majority at his back, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might have selected 
fifteen Gentlemen to consider that Bill. 
The Committee might have sent it back 
without the alteration of a line, and then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the 
aid of his majority, might have prevented 
its recommitment. They might be told 
that public opinion would prevent such 
things, but he thought the forms of the 
House ought to prevent them, and that 
they ought not for the sake of saving a 
little time to make such an alteration in 
their practice. He would recommend the 
Government to postpone this Resolution, in 
order that it might be seen whether some 
safeguard could not be introduced against 
inconsiderate legislation on the part of the 
majority, which would very often end in 
— inconvenience. There was another 

ill before the House—the Highways Bill, 
and he hardly ever remembered a Session 
without one. If the Resolution had been 
in existence fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
and if a Highways Bill had been sent to a 
Committee upstairs, it would have been 
Jaw long ago, although whether the public 
would have benefited was a more doubtful 
matter. Such measures ought not to be 
decided without full diseussion in that 
House. If the Resolution were carried 
the Government would nominate eight 
Members on a Committee, and the Oppo- 
sition seven ; there would be no security 
for their attendance ; any five might settle 
the clauses ; and then the Bill would come 
down to the House and be adopted without 
further discussion. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he dis- 
trusted his own judgment when he differed 
with his right hon. Friend (Mr, Henley), 
and certainly the objections he had stated 
to the Resolution were serious. The mat- 
ter, however, specially referred to the Se- 
lect Committee was how the despatch of 
public business could best be promoted ; 
and he did not believe that all the recom- 
mendations of the Committee put together 
would be half so conducive to that end as 
the adoption of the Resolution now before 
the House. That was not his opinion only, 

Mr. Henley 
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but the opinion of the two highest autho, 
rities—one in that House and the 

of the Speaker who had lately left it, 
they both had delivered a joint opinion 
in favour of this change. His right hon, 
Friend had referred to Consolidation Bills, 
and said a great principle was often in 
volved in them. He agreed in that opi- 
nion, and he was sorry not to see in 
their places the law officers of the Crown, 
especially his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, with whom he had been 
in communication on this subject. He 
should say that a pure Consolidation Bill 
might safely be intrusted to a Committes 
under the Resolution, when introduced 
upon the responsibility of the Government, 
The Consolidation Bill now upstairs, for 
example, had been introduced by the So 
licitor General, who was presiding in » 
Committee which was considering the mea- 
sure. He could not agree with his right 
hon. Friend that in a pure Consolida 
tion Bill there would be any danger in 
continuing existing legal punishments, 
They had already received the sanction 
of the Legislature. Where an alteration 
was made in the punishment there was 
amendment, and without amendment con 
solidation was valueless. The Report from 
the Committee would specify all alterations 
of that description, and if they appeared 
to be so important that they ought to be 
considered in Committee of the whole 
House, a facility was given by the Resolu- 
tion for recommitting these special clauses 
to a Committee of the whole House. A 
Bill had come down from the Upper House 
consisting of 800 pages. It was a most 
excellent measure of law reform, absolutely 
repealing all the statutes that had fallen 
into desuetude. A Committee of the whole 
House was not well suited for considering 
such a measure. But it should be sent 
upstairs, with an able lawyer connected 
with the Government responsible for its 
examination. Let him call before the Com- 
mittee those who had framed the Bill, and 
let the Comwittee, after examining the 
statutes said to have fallen into desuetude, 
send the Bill down for a third reading. 
The course to be taken by the House was 
then easy. Nothing would be referred to 
a Committee of the whole [House but doubt- 
ful points. It might be said that a prin- 
ciple was involved ; but he could conceive 
no better safeguard than the discretion of 
the House as to the question whether a Bill 
should be referred partly or entirely to ® 
Committee of the whole House. In cases 
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where the principle was so interlaced with | be so vexatious as to oppose himself to the 
the details that yon could not separate them | general feeling of the House. But he would 
—as, for example, in the Parochial Assess- | give any singie Member the power of ob- 


ment Bill and the Highways Bill—the ap- 
plication of the rule was never contemplat- 
ed. In all such doubtful cases the mea- 
sure would be eonsidered as at present 
in a Committee of the whole House. If it 
were thought desirable words might be in- 
troduced into the recommendation narrow- 
ing its application in the way he had 

inted out, or the Resolution might be 
adjourned until the hon. and learned At- 
torney General could take part in the dis- 


ssion. 
* Lon JOHN RUSSELL said, he con- 
fessed that he partook a good deal of the 
jeslonsy expressed by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henley) with regard to the 
proposition, which, in fact, substituted first 
the decision of a Select Committee, and 
then that a majority of the House for the 
consent of Parliament. Hon. Members 
might consent to refer a Bill to a Select 
Committee, in the hope that certain objec- 
tionable clauses might be expunged, and 
yet when it came out of the Committee it 
might still contain those objectionable pro- 
visions. In such a case were Members 
who voted for the second reading, being a 
minority, to be precluded from discussing 
the question in Committee of the whole 
House? His right hon. Friend (Sir James 
Graham) said there was no danger in ad- 
mitting the principle as regarded Consoli- 
dation Bills. 
consolidation of the criminal law, in which 








But suppose a Bill for the 
| that if each of these Bills was to go through 


_jecting, because, it being the established 


mode of legislation to consider a Bill in 
Committee of the whole House no Member 
ought to be deprived of the right to re- 
quire that that system should be adhered 
to. His right hon. Friend said that if the 
House wished for expedition they would 
agree to the proposal. Expedition, no 
doubt, was one of the chief qualities re- 
quired in the Executive, but although de- 
sirable, it was not the most important 
feature of legislation. Above all, it was 
necessary to legislate well and cautiously, 
and, compared with that expedition was of 
subordinate importance. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he did not doubt 
that the change now proposed would be 
greater and more important than that 
effected by any of the other Resolutions ; 
and he fully concurred therefore in the 
opinion that the House should have more 
time to consider it. But if they were not 
prepared to adopt, at any rate to a certain 
extent, some such means for expediting 
Parliamentary business, they might just as 
well put side altogether and for ever all 
those plans so often talked of for consoli- 
dating the statute law. Cunsolidation 
meant the dealing with thirty or forty vo- 
lumes of statutes, and reducing them to 
three or four, As the new consolidated 
laws would equal in bulk the legislation of 
three or four Sessions, it must be obvious 


a penalty of death was inflicted for many | the ordinary ordeal of a Committee of the 


offences, and an hon. Member wished to 
restrict the death penalty to one such 


whole House, the House would never have 
the time to take the work really in hand ; 





offevce, he would not be able to do so un- | particular subjects might be dealt with, but 
Jess the Bill were considered in Committee | anything like consolidation of the law, as 
of the whole House. -Now, in the Select | a whole, would be quite out of the question. 
Committee very few Members might have | As to the suggestion of the noble Lord, 
attended, and then there might be a divi- that one Member should have the power of 
sion of 105 votes to 100, by which small | compelling the reference of a Bill to a 
majority it would be decided that the Bill | Committee of the whole House, he appre- 
should not come before the Committee of | hended that it would render the Resolution 
the whole House. To the proposal as it| wholly ineffectual, He could not help 
stood he saw in principle great objections, | thinking, too, that, while there was some 
and, for his own part, he should be inclined | weight in his objections, the right hon, 
to allow even oie Member, as in the case, Gentleman (Mr. Henley) had overstated 
of the withdrawal of a Motion, the right of | the case in declaring that it was proposed 
objecting to the exclusive consideration of | to assimilate the publie to the private 
any Bill by a Select Committee. If the business of the House. There was, in 
measure bad undergone the examination of | fact, nothing analogous between the two 
& Select Committee and Members were cases. A private Bill was not generally 
convinced that it would be better to pro- | considered, even upon the second reading. 
teed at once to discuss the third reading, The Committee to which it was sent de- 


he did not think any single Member would | cided both upon its principle and its de- 
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tails, and as to both it was the general 
rule of the House to abide by the decision 
of the Committee. Nothing of that kind 
was proposed in this case, and if the Re- 
solution passed as it stood it would be in 
the power of any considerable number of 
Members to require that any part of a Bill 
should go to a Committee of the whole 
House ; it would be utterly impossible for 
any majority, however strong their feelings 
might be, to refuse compliance with such a 
demand. For the last century the ten- 
dency of their practice had been to take 
out of the hands of the House the details 
of legislation and to confide them to Select 
Committees. There was a time when elec- 
tion petitions were tried by the whole 
House, and when private Bills were de- 
cided by larger Committees than at pre- 
sent, but as the pressure of business in- 
creased, the House had in practice dele- 
gated to certain of its Members powers 
which it had before exercised collectively. 
With regard to the present Resolution, 
there might be difficulties connected with 
it, but be believed that some such rule 
would be found requisite. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that he had already 
expressed his doubts as to the wisdom of 
the Resolution when it was before the 
Committee, as he believed its adoption 
might lead to great injustice. Subsequent 
reflection had only confirmed him in that 
opivion. For instance, when a Bill came 
down to the House from a Select Com- 
mittee a hostile majority might object to 
a reconsideration before a Committee of 
the Whole House, and many essential 
parts of the Bill which the Member who 
introduced it desired to retain might be re- 
jected. There was also another point that 
it was desirable to attain, to prevent the 
waste of time that occurred in certain cases 
in disenssing the clauses of the Bills which 
had come down from Select Committees; 
in cases where no objection was raised by 
any one it was advisable that the progress 
of a Bill should be facilitated. He did not 
wish to submit the precise words for the 
adoption of the House, but it had occurred 
to him that if the course were not adopted 
of postponing the Resolution the following 
Amendment would be desirable :—** That 
when a public Bill shall have been referred 
to a Select Committee and reported upon, 
and the Bill as amended has been appoint- 
ed for consideration at a future day, then, 
unless any Member should require the Bill 
generally or especially with respect to any 
particular clause or clauses to be sent to a 
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Committee of the Whole House, the House 
should at once proceed to the third read. 
ing,”’ and so forth, following the words of 
the Resolution. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
that some such proposition as that made 
by his noble Friend (Lord John Russell), 
and supported by the hon. Member oppo. 
site (Mr. Deedes), would give sufficient ge. 
curity to the House against the evils ap 
prehended from the Resolution as it now 
stood. Or, Bills that were not consoli. 
dating might be stated as not included ig 
the clause. But perhaps the best course 
would be to withdraw the clause and post 
pone, in the meantime, the further con. 
sideration of the subject. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 0: 
That the said Resolutions be Standing 
Orders of this House. 


On the Motion that the House at its 
rising adjourn till Monday, 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Government, in 
carrying out the provisions of the Post 
Office Savings Banks Bill, to keep the 
accounts of the Irish and Scotch deposi- 
tors in the principal offices of Dublin and 
Edinburgh respectively, or to transfer 
them to London. He would remind the 
House that we had once a separate legis- 
lature sitting in Dublin, and that establish- 
ments formerly existing there, such as the 
Board of Customs, the Treasury Board, 
and many others, had, since the Union gra- 
dually been transferred to London ; and 
from communications which he had receiv. 
ed from his constituents he had been led 
to believe that it had even been in con 
templation that the Accountant Geueral’s 
office would also be transferred to London, 
While the Bill was passing through the 
House he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the savings banks accounts in Ireland and 
Scotland would be kept in Dublin and 
Edinburgh, in the same manver as the 
Money Order Office. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said they would, but it appeared 
that he was about to “keep the word of 
promise to the ear and break it to the 
hope,” for it had been stated in ‘* another 
place ” that the accounts of the depusitors 





were. to be kept in Londun. But for that 
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tanding he should havemoved Amend- 
- in ‘ae Bill while it was before the 
House, and he was very sorry to hear that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not intend to 
abide by it. He hoped that he would re- 
gonsider the matter, for the proposed con- 
centration would create the greatest dissa- 
tisfaction both in Dublin and Edinburgh. 
Mr. PEEL said, that the Savings Banks 
Bill provided that the Postmaster General, 
with the consent of the Treasury, should 
make all the necessary arrangements, and 
as the Bill had not yet passed into law the 
bon. Gentleman’s question was rather pre- 
mature. But, so far as he understood the 
position of the hon. Member, it would 
one which, if adopted, would be attend- 
ed with considerable inconvenience, and 
would prevent the efficient and economical 
carrying out of the proposed scheme. One 
of the principal objects of the Bill was to 
enable a depositor to receive back his de- 
posit wherever he might happen to be. 
Suppose a person in Ireland wished to re- 
ceive back a deposit he had made in Man- 
chester, he had only to write to the Post- 
master General, and he would receive it 
back. But if separate accounts were kept 
in Ireland, England, and Scotland, this 
main object of the scheme would be de- 
feated, because, before the Postmaster Ge- 
neral could sanction the return of a de- 
posit, he would have to carry on a corres- 
pondence with the authorities in the dif- 
ferent countries, which would cause consi- 
derable delay, and it would complicate the 
accounts of the deposits if separate ac- 
counts had to be kept for each of the three 
countries. He did not see in what way the 
Bill affected the position of the Post Office 
in Dublin. That office, indeed, would have 
important duties to perform in connection 
with the Bill, as the channel of eommuni- 
cation for the depositors between the Post- 
master General and his officers in the coun- 
try. 
CoroneL DUNNE said his hon, Friend 
(Mr. Vance) had brought forward the sub- 
ject on the ground that Dublin would be 
more convenient to the Irish people than 
London for their transactions under this 
Bill. He differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he was of opinion that that 
Was just the proper time to press the 
matter upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment, for when the Bill passed into law it 
would be too late. It was quite clear from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
intend to abide by his implied promise in 
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this matter. The more they attempted to 
denationalize Ireland the more they would 
increase the desire in Ireland to be se- 
parated from this country. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
affairs of Poland said, that though the noble 
Lord had already declined to produce papers 
on the subject for motives which he could 
appreciate, he would probably not object 
to an opportunity of expressing his opi- 
nion on matters of such extreme European 
importance, and the more so as he could not 
entirely separate himself from these mes 
lancholy events. It was after the publica- 
tion of the noble Lord’s famous despatch 
to Sir James Hudson in October last, in 
which he laid it down that a people might 
at any time judge for themselves by whom 
they would be governed, and might throw 
off their allegiance whenever the majority 
thought fit, that these events took place. 
That appeal to nationalities and to the 
revolutionary instincts of Europe had led 
to most lamentable results on the Con- 
tinent. It had led to the movement in 
Hungary, and would lead to movements in 
Greece. The last accounts he had re- 
eeived from that kingdom stated that it 
was not expected the King would be on his 
throne for two months. It had led to these 
melancholy events at Warsaw; and if there 
was a movement in the Ionian Islands, the 
noble Lord would only have himself to 
thank for it as it would be owing to his 
unfortunate despatch. He wished to refer 
to the conflict between the troops and the 
people at Warsaw, the result of which was 
the destruction of several persons. He 
believed that Prince Gortechakoff the vice- 
roy had expressed his deep regret that 
such events should have broken out, and 
that those distressing circumstances should 
have occurred which for some filled the 
columns of the journals on the Continent. 
There were, however, great discrepancies 
in the aecounts which had appeared in the 
public journals, and it was for that reason 
that he wished to ask the noble Lord for 
some explanation. Some of the accounts 
represented that 400 persons had lost their 
lives, and others stated the number to be 
40 or 50. He should wish to hear these 
discrepancies cleared up; but, whatever 
might have been the number of those who 
fell, this, at least, was certain that a most 
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distressing state of things had occurred, 
and that the city was in a state of mourn- 
ing. Atthe present moment there was a 
Jull, amd, as the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary was so fond of interfering in the 
affairs of other countries, and giving the 
opinion of the English Government upon 
all the recent events on the Continent, he 
thought that lull was an occasion when he 
might fairly endeavour to bring the dis- 
puting parties to terms. On the part of 
the Poles there did not seem to be any 
demand for a separate kingdom. All they 
asked was that the Treaty of Vienna 
should be distinctly recognized and practi- 
cally fulfilled. That treaty gave them a 
constitutional Government, and alwost all 
the advantages of an independent exist- 
ence. The noble Lord must have seen 
it stated that those disturbances had been 
brought about at the instigation of the 
French Government; and, undoubtedly, 
knowing as we did that every newspaper 
in France was under Ministerial control, 
it was difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the French Government had been cognizant 
of the events at Warsaw, and to some ex- 
tent had incited them. He found in one 
of the French papers—the Journal des 
Débats—these comments— 


“Those Treaties of 1815, which are invoked 
every day against the people, why should not the 
people invoke them also? As Austria invokes 
them, why should we not ask Austria what she 
has done with Cracow? As Russia invokes them, 
why should we not call Russia to account for the 
violation of rights guaranteed to Poland by those 
treaties. Is it, or is it not true that by the Treaties 
of 1815 Poland ought to form a separate kingdom, 
with a separate Constitution ; a separate Govern- 
ment, a national representation and institutions, 
forming a distinct kingdom, although under the 
sceptre of the Emperor of Russia? Is it or is 
iinot true that those engagements were guaran- 
teed by all Europe? When, in 1831, the Em- 

ror Alexander suppressed the Polish nationality, 

rance and England were occupied, the one with 
her revolution, the other with her Reform Bill, 
and only protested. Well, then (it continued), she 
shall not die. She lives, she hopes, she believes ; 
her generous blood shall follow ; its incense shall 
mount to Heaven, while it fertilizes that land of 
soldiers of poets, of heroes, of martyrs.” 


When they found remarks such as those 
in the Débats, they might fairly suppose 
that the French Government, had to a cer- 
tain extent, excited these occurrences in 
Poland, There were persons on the other 
hand who attributed these movements to 
the instigations of Russia, alleging that 
the object of that Power was to place an 
iron hand upon Poland, but he saw nothing 
in the correspondence on the subject that 
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could lead him to such a conclusion ; oy 
the contrary, it appeared to him that the 
Poles who took part in those occurrences 
were acting upon what they considered to 
be a moral principle. Many of them took 
the sacrament on the morning of the day 
on which those disturbances took plaee, 
and they seemed to have been perfeetly 
aware of what would occur. What would 
be the result of what had taken place? 
If they were to judge by some documents 
that had appeared, Poland would be throw, 
more than ever upon Russia. The Mar. 
quis Wieloysolski who was gone to St, 
Petersburg to negotiate, and who was sent 
to London on a special mission from the 
National party in 1831, published a letter 
from a Polish gentleman to Prinee Metter. 
nich after the sad events in Galicia in 
1846. In that letter he strongly counselled 
aunion with Russia. Would such a union 
be desirable for the interests of Europe? 
In a debate which took place in the Russian 
Chamber of Representatives, on the 22nd 
instant, M. Niegolewski, a Pole, in the 
name of the Polish members, brought for. 
ward a motion to the following effect :— 


“Considering that the contracting Powers at 
the Congress of Vienna could not come to an 
agreement respecting the re-establishment of 
Poland, which they had at first projected, but were 
nevertheless agreed upon this point, that the peace 
and tranquillity of Europe imperiously demanded 
that Poland should at least retain her existenceas 
a separate member in the family of the peoples of 
Europe, and that the different parts of ancient 
Poland, despite their partition under three scep- 
tres, should be recognised as forming one homo- 
geneous whole, with the guarantee of their 
nationality, the author of the Motion proposes 
that it may please the Chamber of Representatives 
to decide that finally the territorial unity of the 
ancient Polish State of 1772, guaranteed by the 
formal right of peoples, as well as the national 
and political rights appertaining to the Poles 
within those limits, may at least hold good and be 
carried out, and that those rights may not henee- 
forth be arbitrarily restricted by the signing 
Powers to whom, in virtue of the Treaties 
Vienna, parts of Poland have been conceded 
under conditions previously stipulated.” 


The Débats contained the following ob- 
servations ;— 


“In the midst of all these troubles we still hear 
of negotiations. The Government has made pro- 
posals to the men who p the 0 
the country, and who were members of the Agri- 
cultural Society, so unfortunately dissolved. 
These gentlemen demand the independence 
the country ; the creation of a Council of State, 
the members of which should be chosen by the Go- 
vernment from a list of twice their number ; the 
organization of the National Guard ; and, lastly, 
the return of the Russian troops to the fortresses. 
Thi state of things would still be far inferior te 
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that promised us in the Treaties of Vienna, 
which even guaranteed a Polish army and Porlia- 
inentary institutions ; and those Treaties are, after 
all, the legal bases of our connection with Russia.” 


The present moment seemed a favour- 


able opportunity for Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment to make use of their influence to 
bring those miseries to an end, for the 
Journal de St. Petersbourg, in a note pub- 
lished by way of answer to the accusations 
brought forward against the Russian au- 
thorities on the occasion of the events at 
Warsaw, contained this statement— 


“We may mention that the painful impression 
wed by the first events of Warsaw have not 
any way arrested the kind intentions of the 
Sovereign towards the kingdom of Poland. The 
Imperial Government will carefully watch that the 
institutions which have been granted are con- 
scientiously carriedout. All regular progress ac- 
complished in that manner will be anxiously en- 
and aided. But, at the same time, any 
attempt at disturbance, under whatever pretext it 
may be concealed, will be repressed with in- 
fexible firmness. If the kind intentions of the 
Sovereign are paralyzed, the responsibility of that 
circumstance can only fail on those who shall have 
rendered their realization impossible by resorting 
to violence when the Imperial Government only 
ed to conciliation and to the intelligence 

and serious interests of the country.” 


The noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had admitted the right of one 
country to invade another in alliance with 
it for the purpose of imposing on the 
people a Foreign Sovereign, upon the 
ground of nationality; and therefore the 
people of Poland had a fair right to de- 
mand the noble Lord’s opinion and advice. 
He was quite aware that it was one thing 
to deal with the King of Naples and 
another thing to deal with the Emperor of 
Russia, and he had observed that the noble 
lord was inclined to reverse the maxim, 
and to make it read Parcere superbis, et 
debellare subjectos. Still he would ask 
the noble Lord whether he could give 
them certain despatches which he presum- 
ed must have been received from that able 
and excellent man our Consul General at 
Warsaw ? 

Mr. MACEVOY said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he had made any representations, 
and if any, what representations, to the 
Russian Government, relative to the recent 
destruction by the Imperial troops of un- 
armed people in Warsaw and other parts of 
Poland? It appeared to him that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken entirely 
misconceived the subject, for there were 
hardly any two things between which the 
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divergence was more complete than be- 
tween the Italian and Polish question. He 
(Mr. MacEvoy) deemed it the duty of this 
country and France to support the treaties 
upon which the nationality of Poland rest- 
ed, and he believed that a combined pro- 
test by these two Powers against the ex- 
isting state of things in Poland would be 
attended with beneficial results. There 
was no country in the world which deserved 
so much sympathy, admiration, and respect 
as the noble country of Poland. Since its 
first partition, now eighty-nine years ago, 
its history had been one long martyrdom, 
and the sufferings and patience of the peo- 
ple must have endeared them to all who 
were capable of generous feelings. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had expressed his strong disapprobation of 
those criminal Governments — Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia — who confederated 
together to destroy Poland, and he hoped 
to hear from the noble Lord a condemna- 
tion of the present proceedings of Russia 
in language as plain and as forcible. Po- 
land had been much in the same state as 
that of a place in a state of siege ever 
since the repression of the insurrection in 
1831 by the late Emperor of Russia. The 
people were ground down and oppressed. 
Neither life nor property was secure, and 
the inhabitants were subjected to a detest- 
able system of espionage. The Russian 
Government wielded an unlimited power of 
taxation, and thought they had stamped 
out of the minds of the Poles all hopes of 
independence and nationality. An agri- 
cultural society was formed; but the Go- 
vernnent, seeing the direction which the 
influence which it had obtained was taking, 
soon determined on its suppression. A 
number of the people collected together 
after the dissolution of the society to ce- 
lebrate the anniversary of the insurrection 
of 1830, but the affair passed off quietly. 
On the 25th of February another celebra- 
tion was determined on, and there was a 
collision with the authorities. On the 27th 
the Cossacks attacked a funeral proces- 
sion, and trampled on the cross which was 
being carried in procession. This naturally 
caused great indignation ; but Count Sa- 
moiski offered to calm the people if the 
Government would make some concessions. 
The Government pretended to listen to this 
advice, but they secretly collected a large 
body of troops in Warsaw. They tried 
also to divide the people by offering to eo- 
erce the nobles into giving up to the pea- 
sants the homesteads which they occupied; 
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but he believed that that insidious attempt! made by John Ward, Esq., C.B:, Hep 
had failed ; and that the Minister of the Majesty’s Consul General at Hamby 
Interior had been everywhere received with | on the affairs of those Duchies, after a yigit 
marks of disgust on account of his pro- | which he made there about five years ago? 
posal. But from information published in| The subject to which his question related 
The Times, it appeared that on the 8th of | was one of very considerable importa 
April the troops, without any provocation, | for unless some steps were taken to allay 
fired upon the unarmed people, and that all the excited feelings of the inhabitants of 
subsequent testimony went to show that the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
the massacre was prearranged. Some of | the probability was that the present state 
the military officers, however, raised their | of things would end in war. There was no 
voices against such a fell deed of blood. ‘one that was likely to interfere with more 
A correspondent of The Times wrote— | effect than the noble Lord the Secretary 
“Tt is said that General Liprandi, General-in- for Foreign Affairs; and if the Freneh Go. 
Chief of the corps d’armée at present stationed in | Vernment could be persuaded to adopt the 
Poland, was strongly opposed to it, as also the mi- | same view as the noble Lord, he believed 
litary governor of the town, General Paniutine, | that the present agitation in these pro 


The colonel of a regiment stationed in the Castle, | ,- . ; 
when informed by the Prince on the Monday vinces might be subdued, and that, instead 


morning what would be required of him in the Of being a source of weakness and vexation 
evening, refused to obey, and on retiring to his to Denmark, they might be converted into 
own quarters within the precincts of the Castle a means of strength. It had been alleged 
shot himselt. on high authority in ‘ another place” that 
Whatever credit the Emperor of Russia | the Schleswig Holstein dispute originated 
had gained for his emancipation of the serfs , in the desire of the German inhabitants of 
had been forfeited by the countenance and | the Duchies—misled by the revolutionary 
approval which he had given to the mas- | feeling in Germany—to engage in a revo. 
sacre at Warsaw. The evidence which |lutionary crusade against the Danish Go 
they possessed on this subject was ample vernment. Now, the very reverse was the 
and trustworthy, and he hoped that the fact. The real truth was that there had 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary would always been a party in Copenhagen who 
not fail to express the strongest condemna- | Wished to get rid of the German element 
tion of the conduct of the Russian Go- | in Schleswig, and to incorporate that pro- 
vernment. vince with Denmark. As far back as 1846 
Christian III., the then reigning King of 
Denmark, issued letters patent decreein 
DENMARK AND HOLSTEIN. the separation of Schleswig from Holstein, 
QUESTION. and its incorporation with Denmark. That 
Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he rose! decree excited the greatest indignation and 
to address a question to the noble Lord _ill-feeling in the provinces, and the inha 
on another subject; but he could not help bitants resisted it by every means short 
saying that the question on which the hon. of war. In consequence the letters patent 
Gentleman had just addressed them was one were revoked two months after they were 





in which Members of all parties fully sym- | issued. When Christian died in 1848 the 
pathized, and that in any representations new King Frederick VII. issued a Pro 


which the noble Lord the Foreign Secre-|clamation confirming the rights of the 
tary might make on the subject he would Duchies, but excited by the revolutionary 


be supported by the unanimous feeling of feeling that spread over Europe in that 
the House and the country. He, there-| year, the Hider-Dane party, as they were 


fore, trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- | called, from the war-ery of ** Denmark to 
ment would unite with the Government of the Eider,”’ soon after made a great de- 


France in an endeavour to obtain protec- | monstration at Copenhagen, and compelled 


tion and relief for a people who had dis- | the King to issue a Proclamation incorpo- 


played such moderation and fortitude un- | rating Schleswig with Denmark, changing’ 


der their heavy sufferings. The question | the laws of succession, and in fact repeal- 


he had to ask the Secretary of State for ing all the ancient privileges which the’ 
Foreign Affairs was, Whether, together Duchies had enjoyed for four centuries.’ 


with the Correspondence on the affairs of ; That was the cause of the war which then 


Schleswig and Holstein which he is about | broke out, and in which the Schleswigers’ 


to lay upon the Table of the House, he fought with a gallantry and determination 


has any objection to submit the Report | that excited the admiration of all who wit- 


Mr. MacEvoy 
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537 Affairs of 
nessed it. The German Bund interfered, 
as they had a right to interfere, for Hol- 
stein was a member of the German Con- 
federation. It was said that the war was 
carried on to make the Duchies subservient 
to Prussia. But that was never said in 
Germany, and uever by the authorities of 
Schleswig Holstein. He believed it was 
an entire fabrication. Nor was it true 
that the inhabitants of either Schleswig 
or Holstein had manifested the slightest 
desire to be separated from Denmark and 
united to Germany. All that they de- 
manded was their ancient constitutional 
rights, and he was sorry to say that from 
a letter which he had received a few days 
ago he learnt that the Danish Government 
was even now interfering with those rights, 
and persecuting those who sought to esta- 
blish them. Schleswig had no represen- 
tative in this country; all the information 
they obtained was from the Danish minis- 
ter; and, therefore, the Ministry some few 
years ago sent out Mr. Ward, a meritorious 
public servant, whose opinion was entitled 
to great weight, to inquire into the real 
facts of the case. He thought the House 
ought to have the Report of that gentle- 
man before them. As to the causes of 
the dispute, he was willing to admit that 
the conduct of the Danish Government was 

in the main, but it was harsh and 
unconciliatory towards the Duchies. He 
hoped the noble Lord would use his influ- 
ence to reconcile the parties, and make the 
Duchies a source of strength, instead of, 
as they now were, a source of weakness to 
Denmark, 

Sin MORTON PETO said, he had a 
good deal of connection with Denmark, and 
if the hon. Member (Sir Harry Verney) 
had known as much of the conduct of 
Denmark towards the inhabitants of. the 
Duchies as he did, he would certainly 
never have stated that the conduct of the 
Government was unconciliatory or unkind. 
He, unhesitatingly, stated that in no part 
of Germany was there as much liberty as 
there was in Schleswig and Holstein. If 
Prussia and the German professors would 
ouly leave the King of Denmark, as Duke 
of Holstein, to administer the affairs of the 
Duchies as he was inclined to do, there 
would be none of those interminable com- 
_— with which Europe was troubled. 

othing could exceed the anxiety of the 
Government of Denmark to meet the ques- 
tion in a fair and liberal spirit. He was 
there during the past year, and took pains 
to make himself acquainted with the state 
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of the case and the feelings of the inha- 
bitants. The people of the Duchies were 
perfectly satisfied ; but there was a party 
called the professorial or professor party 
which was continually intermeddling, and 
with which it was perfectly impossible for 
any Government which had a practical aim 
to agree. Although he differed so much 
from the hon. Baronet who had asked the 
question upon this subject on so many 
other points, he agreed with him in hop- 
ing that the noble Lord would do his best 
to settle the differences between Denmark 
and the Duchies, and he was satisfied that 
he would find the Government of Denmark 
prepared to meet him in a conciliatory 
spirit. All that was required there was 
that affairs in Denmark should be properly 
administered. 


AFFAIRS OF NAPLES.—QUESTION., 


Mr. HENNESSY said, that before the 
noble Lord replied he would beg to repeat 
a question which he had put the last week, 
but to which he hed received no answer, 
Whether he has received any Despatches 
from Mr. Elliot about the so-called reac- 
tionary movement in Naples, and whether 
he will produce any Papers or give any 
account which will explain the telegrams 
which have appeared morning after morn- 
ing to the effect that tranquillity was now 
restored ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Itis a some- 
what anxious task to have to give any 
opinion with regard to various countries of 
Europe and the merits of different parties 
upon imperfeet information, and without 
going into the history of troubles which 
generally date from long years back. The 
hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. Cochrane) 
began by saying that I had made an ap- 
peal to nationalities, and that that appeal, 
which was contained in a despatch of mine 
of October last had produced the occur- 
rences at Warsaw, and those which are 
now taking place in Hungary. The hon, 
Member is mistaken in supposing that I 
made any appeal to nationalities. 1 stated 
what were then the views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Italy, and especially 
with regard to Naples and Sicily ; aud I 
was induced to do so because Russia and 
Prussia had already pronounced their opi- 
nions, and because there must sooner or 
later arise a question, which has arisen, 
whether the Government which superseded 
that of the late King of Naples was such 
a Government that we could acknowledge 
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it asa regular Government in Europe. It 
was on that account necessary to give some 
opinion with reference to what was taking 
place in Italy. I gave that opinion. I 
stated that, since the year 1821, the people 
in both the Roman and Neapolitan States 
had suffered misgovernment, which I be- 
lieved was worse than that which existed 
in any other country in Europe—a good 
deal worse than that existing in Turkey— 
and that after suffering so long I could not 
wonder that they had joined the invaders 
who had overthrown the authorities who 
had misgoverned them. I think I should 
be attributing more to that despatch than 
it really deserves if 1 were to suppose that 
either Poland or Hungary had become dis- 
contented and disturbed in consequence of 
its contents. 

With regard to Poland every one in this 
country must feel great sympathy with a 
nation so distinguished in arms, with such 
a brilliant past history, and which has pre- 
served its feelinga of nationality to this 
day. We cannot help feeling that she 
deserves a better fate, or regretting the 
partition of which she was made the vie- 
tim eighty or ninety years ago. But I 
should be reluctant to say anything which 
could induce the Poles to suppose that 
their nationality would be restored by any 
efforts of this country in their favour, If 
I were to write a despatch on that subject 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever as to the answer 
I should receive from that Court. I should | 
be told that the Emperor of Russia had 
made most liberal concessions to hia Polish 
subjects, and that all he required was that 
tranquillity should prevail in that country. 
On the one hand, he would not withdraw 
those concessions; and on the other, he 
would not go beyond the line which he 
considered necessary to the maintenance 
of his authority over that country. There 
would be the despateh and there would be 
the answer. But is any party in this coan- 
try prepared--could any Government be 
formed to take up arms and to endeavour by 
force to restore the nationality of Poland? 
If not, although she may possess our sym- 
pathies, it is not a case in which diplomatic 
exertions ean be effectual. What has hap- 
pened lately is, no doubt, very lamentable; 
and I eannot, for my own part, understand 
why it was that the people of Warsaw had 
not the notice given to them to which they 
were entitled—that force would be used to 
disperse ‘the crowds in the streets. It was 
quite competent for the Governor of War- | 
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saw, if those crowds were such as to dis, 
turb the public peace, to give public no 
tice that those crowds would not be per. 
mitted, and would, if they assembled, be 
dispersed by force; and although notice, 
three times repeated, was actually given 
to the persons assembled before they 
were driven away, it seems to me that, 
wise, humane, and just Governor would 
have given notice at least a day or two 
previously that force would be used to 
seatter any assemblage of character likely 
to disturb the public peace. I do not fee} 
justified in given the Reports for whieh | 
have been asked. It is obvious that by 
their production one party or the other 
would be very much offended, and the posi 
tion of the person making them injured te 
a corresponding extent. Reports in them. 
selves may be perfectly fair, but it would 
not be fair to endanger men in responsible 
positions by publishing everything whieh 
they may report. 

An hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hennessy) ask- 
ed me a question with regard to what has 
taken place at Naples. The accounts 
which we have received are of this general 
eomplexion—tranquillity prevails at Naples, 
but the provinces are very much disturbed 
by the disbanbed soldiers belonging to the 
army of the late King of Naples. On al 
most every oceasion, at the end of a con 
test, when a large army is disbanded, mea 
who have no profession but that of arms 
take to marauding practices, especially 
when they can easily find a safe refuge in 
the mountains. One may read in the last 
volume of Lord Macaulay’s History, how 
after the Peace of Ryswick, when our 
troops were disbanded, the country was ia 
a very disturbed state, and the road to 
Newmarket, and even the streets, were not 
safe, And Naples itself is peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, for, while the late King has 
been driven out of Gaeta and every strong- 
hold in his former Kingdom of Naples, he 
has been allowed to remain at Rome, and 
from that city messages, arms, and money 
are despatched, and conspiracies are set on 
foot. These conspiracies have been dis- 
covered, and it is said that the object of 
one of them was to assassinate many of the 
leading Liberals in Naples. Several per- 
sons have been arrested, and are to be 
brought for trial for that offence. It is 
extremely natural that the ex-King of 
Naples should find a refuge at Rome, but 
it is greatly to be regretted that there 
should exist in that capital a focus of con- 
spiracy against the existing authorities 
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which tends to propagate disorder, and 
which leads to the very worst results. 

Mr. HENNESSY: Will the noble Lord 
lay on the table the papers and despatches 
from Mr. Elliot ? 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Elliot 
left Naples about six months ago, and has 
been some time in this country ; therefore 
there can be no despatches from him on the 
subject There is an attaché of the mission 
to Turin, and likewise a Consul at Naples, 
from whom we receive accounts from time 
to time; but there are no despatehes that 
lean produce. If I understood the hon. 
Gentleman, he wished to ask for Mr. 
Elliot’s despatches, and the commercial 
papers. These were laid on the table this 
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evening. 

Me. HENNESSY: I did not ask for 
the commercial reports, but for any report 
which might have been received with re- 
gard to the reactionary movements in 
Naples. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSLLL: Exactly. 
There are no despatches relating to re- 
actionary movements in Naples, except 
that persons were conspiring and arrested. 
There have been trifling riots from time to 
time, but they were of very small account, 
and there have been no reactionary move- 
ments of any consequence. 

My hon, Friend the Member for Buck- 
ingham (Sir Harry Verney) asked me a 
question with respect to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. I shall decline to go into that very 
complicated subject, but I can assure my 
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hon, Friend that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are engaged with several of the Eu- 
ropean Powers in the endeavour to make 
propositions which will be effectual in ar- 


ranging the difficulty between Denmark and | 


the German States. I own it appears to 
me that the differences which have arisen 
are owing far more to the passions exeited 
by the very large pretensions put forward 
at both sides than to any real difticulty re- 
garding the merits of the question. It is 
quite true, as my hon: Friend behind me 
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Denmark. Nobody could say how far it 
might spread. Standing, therefore, as we 
do in an attitude totally impartial, we trust 
that the representations of Her Majesty's 
Government may be attended with good 
effect. The report of Mr. Ward, to which 
allusion has been made, was written five 
years ago; and as things have very much 
ehanged since then it would be calculated 
rather to mislead the House were we now 
to present it. In a few days, however, 
I hope to lay on the table papers which 
will explain the present position of the 
Holstein question, and what is now passing 
with regard to it. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE PEACE IN 
IRELAND.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BUTT said, he rose to call atten- 
tion to a departure from the established 
precedent in the Commission of the Peaee 
recently issued for the county of Dublin, 
in which only one magistrate is named of 
the quorum, and to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland whether this is the form 
now usually adopted in the Commissions of 
the Peace for Irish counties; and, if so, 
whether the opinions of the Law Officers of 
the Crown have been taken as to the effect 
which the issuing of the Commission in this 
form may have upon the validity of acts 
done at Quarter Sessions at which the 
magistrate so named may not be present ? 
For a long period the names of all the 
magistrates of the quorum were mentioned 
in Commissions of the peace in Ireland. 
In December, 1858, however, a ehange was 
introduced into the form of Commissions. 
In November, 1860, Mr. M. Flanigan was 
placed in the Commission of the Peace for 
the County ef Dublin, and in the quorum 
clause, instead of the names of all the 
justices being duly set forth, the name of 
that gentleman was alone given. The 
effect, beyond all doubt, was that Mr. 
Flanigan was the only justice of the 
quorum, and the acts of all Quarter Ses- 


{Sir Morton Peto) has said, that the people | sions at which he did not happen to be pre- 
of Holstein and Schleswig do not wish to} sent were invalid. By Act of Parliament 
change their Sovereign ; but questions of | the assistant-barrister was empowered to 





much gravity have arisen with regard to 
constitutional usage and to the political 
connections of those States. I trust that 
by the communications in whieh we are 
now engaged with the different European 
Powers we may be enabled to propose 
terms which will put an end to the dispute; 
for nothing could be more dangerous than 
& contest arising between Germany and 





sit alone, but even his name was not in- 
eluded in the Commission. It might pro- 
bably be held that prisoners couvicted 
sinee the Commission was issued were en- 
titled to their discharge. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he must admit 
that the hon.-and learned Member had 
pointed ont a realerror. It was the cus- 
tom in Ireland to insert the names of all 
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the justices in the quorum clause. In 
1858, however, a Commission was issued 
to inquire into the Chancery Offices, and 
the Commissioners reported that a great 
deal of time was uselessly occupied in 
copying the names of justices. Lord 
Chancellor Napier, in pursuance of their 
recommendation, issued an order to the 
effect that a more compendious form of 
filling up the quorum clause should be 
adopted. No particular mode was pre- 
scribed, and the mode adopted was that to 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
called attention—a very faulty mode, no 
doubt, and one which ought to be reme- 
died. The present Lord Chancellor, in 
fact, had already given directions for its 
alteration. With regard to its legal con- 
sequences, however, he had already con- 
ferred with his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, who was of opinion that 
as justices both in Petty and Quarter Ses- 
sions were acting under the statute the 
mischief which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber apprehended would not arise. 


Common Law 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


COMMON LAW COURTS (IRELAND.) 
RETURNS MOVED FOR, 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to 
move for Returns connected with the Com- 
mon Law Courts in Ireland. [is attention 
had been called to the subject by a Motion 
made in ‘‘ another place ’’ by a noble Mar- 
quess, who was reported to have stated 
that nothing had been done for the im- 
provement of the administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland, and that the law was much 
cheaper in England—which, unfortunately 
for England, it was not—than in Ireland. 
The Returns for which he now proposed to 
move would show that the administration 
of the law was cheap and prompt in Ire- 
land. In a number of instances, however, 
offices which had been consolidated, their 
occupants having being largely compen- 
sated, were revived on the Report of the 
Judges that there was not a sufficient 
number of officers to do the work, so that 
the public first lost efficient officers, who 
were superannuated, and then had to pay 
new officers who could not so well do the 
work. One officer thanked his Liberal 
friends for having given him £800 a year 
for reading his newspaper in his office, and 
thanked his Tory friends for giving it to 


Mr. Cardwell 
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Courts (Ireland), 


enable him to read his newspaper at home, 
There was a great want of economy in the 
administration of the law in Ireland. It 
had cost the country something like 
£500,000 for compensations to cover a 
difference in the annual charge of offices 
of £364. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving for the 
Returns. 

Mr CARDWELL said, he had not the 
least objection to the production of these 
Returns, and he entirely agreed with his 
right hon. Friend that the House ought to 
be extremely careful how it entered into 
the costly process of legal reforms. His 
own experience since he had sat in Parlia- 
ment of the compensation incident to such 
reforms was quite sufficient to make him 
cautious. It had been communicated to 
the Government that, from the decrease of 
business in the Irish law courts, some re- 
duction in the number of their officers 
might reasonably be expected to be made; 
but, in conjunction with the Secretary to 
the Treasury, he had adopted a course 
which could by no possibility lead to ex- 
pense. The Treasury had the power by 
statute to determine, ov any vacancy oc- 
curring in those courts, whether it should 
be filled up, and that power it was intended 
to exercise. He hoped that reasonable re. 
trenchment might thus be effected, and an 
expenditure as wasteful as it was little 
creditable avoided in this case. 

Mr. BUTT said, that the process of 
Jaw reform in Ireland had been accom- 
panied by an‘ extravagant waste of public 
money. If there had been the same 
judicial statistics furnished in Ireland as 
in England much mischief would have 
been avoided. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Returns ordered, 


“ Of amount paid for Salaries and Allowances 
to the Officers and Clerks in the three Courts of 
Common Law in Ireland in the years 1822, 1826, 
and 1843 respectively : 

“ Of amount of Annual Compensations granted 
to Officers and Clerks of said Courts for loss of 
Office or Emoluments in pursuance of the Act 
l and 2 Geo.4, ¢. 53: 

“ Of amount paid for Salaries and Emoluments 
to Officers and Clerks in said Courts in the years 
1845, 1851, and 1860 respectively : 


“Of amount of Annual Compensation granted ‘ 


to Officers and Clerks of the said Courts for loss 
of Office or Emoluments in pursuance of the Act 
7 and 8 Vict. c. 107: ’ 

“ Of amount of Annual Compensation still pay- 
able to said Officers and Clerks in pursuance of 
said Acts 1 and 2 Geo. 4, c. 53, and 7 and 8 Viet. 
ce. 107: 
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«Of the number of Plaints issued and of De- 
glarations filed in each of the said Courts in the 
1851, and of Summonses and Piaints in the 
1860 : 
«Of the number of Sidebar Rules entered in 
each of said Courts in the years 1851 and 1860 
tively : 
“Of the number of Posteas lodged in each of 
said Courts in the years 1851 and 1860 respec- 


ban the number of References made to each of 
the Masters of said Courts in the years 1855, 
1856, and 1860 respectively : 

« And, of the particular items of the Incidental 
Expenses allowed in respect of each of the said 
Courts in the years 1822, 1826, 1845, 1851, and 
1860 respectively.” 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
hat Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he felt 
bound to oppose the Motion, which, he 
said, took the House quite by surprise. 
The Estimates had not yet been circu- 
lated; and, moreover, after what had fallen 
fiom the Home Secretary that evening, 
many hon. Members had left the House in 
the full belief that Supply would not come 


on. 

Mr. PEEL said, he yesterday distinctly 
announced that the Government would take 
that opportunity of asking for this Vote, 
which was merely a Vote on account, the 
money being absolutely necessary to carry 
on services that had been repeatedly sanc- 
tioned by the Hlouse. The remark of the 
Home Secretary as to Supply being one 
of the formal orders for that night with 
which it was not intended to proceed was ob- 
viously made through inadvertence. Cupies 
of these Estimates were obtainable that 
day in the Vote Office, and he trusted there 
would be no objection to their now guing 
into Committee. . 

Me. HENNESSY said, that as these 
Estimates included the Educational Vote 
for the Un'ted Kingdom, in which he in- 
tended to move a reduction of £500,000, 
he must oppose the taking of Supply at 
that hour (a quarter to twelve o'clock). 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he thought that per- 
haps the House would not object to go into 
Committee, upon an understanding that no 
Vote should be taken which waa opposed. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the Votes were 
Votes on account merely ; they were 
really for the advantage of the public 
service, and he hoped the House would 
not object to allow them to be taken. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, as the Govern- 
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ment could propose the Votes on Monday 
night he hoped they would not press them 
at so late an hour. 

Question put, 

The House divided:—Ayes 52; Noes 
27: Majority 25. 

House in Committee, Sir Wit1am Duy- 
BAR ia the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £500,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge of the following 
Civil Services, to the 31st day of March 1862 :— 
namely, 

Printing and Stationery, £100,000. 

County Courts (Salaries and Expenses), 
£40,000. 

Constabulary (Ireland), £100,000. 

Public Education (Great Britain), £100,000. 

Public Education (Ireland), £30,000. 

Census of the Population, £80,000. 

Civil Contingencies, £50,000.” 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he objected to 
proceeding with the Vote, so far as the 
item of £100,000 for the purposes of pub- 
lic education in Great Britain was concern- 
ed on the ground which he had stated, as 
well as because it had been announced from 
the Treasury bench early in the evening 
that the Vote would not be taken. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
hoped there would be some explanation 
why the money was required, with the 
amounts lately granted and the balance 
there must be in hand. He regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Treasury had resorted to the practice 
of asking the House to Vote large sums 
on account. That practice had been ob- 
jeeted to year after year, because they 
knew when the Government got money on 
account they could keep the Estimates 
back till so late in the Session that they 
could not receive due consideration. Ie 
did not object to the one item of £80,000 
for the expenses of the census, but he saw 
no pressing necessity for passing the other 
items, and proposed, therefore, the re- 
duction of the amount of the Vote by 
£420,000. 

Mr. PEEL said, there existed this dif- 
ference between the Miscellaneous and the 
Naval and Military Estimates, that the 
Government had not the power in the case 
of the former which they possessed in re- 
ference to the latter, of applying a surplus 
in any particular vote to making gvod the 
deficiency in another. He might add, that 
while in dealing with the Votes for the 
Army and the Navy, the money must be 
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applied within the year, no such rule was 
applicable to the Miscellaneous Estimates ; 
so that there was in general a balance re- 
maining under that head which enabled the 
Government to carry on the civil service 
of the country until the usual time for 
asking Parliament to pass those Estimates 
arrived. The hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the balance on the 3lst of December, 
but he (Mr. Peel) had an account showing 
the state of the balances at the present 
time, from which it appeared that upon 
the printing and stationery the balance 
was nil, and, in fact, £20,000 had been 
advanced for the Civil Contingencies. Upon 
the County Court Vote there was no ba- 
lance, upon the Constabulary Vote there 
was a debt of £5,000, upon the Educa- 
tion Votes for England and Ireland there 
were no balances; and, of course, upon the 
Census Vote there was none. It was clear, 
therefore, that if the public service was to 
be performed the House must make some 
provision. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought that the House ought to have 
been furnished with the information just 
given by the hon. Gentleman. He would 
not object to granting the Vote on account 
under the circumstances, but he hoped in 
future that no such demand would be made 
without previous information being given. 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed, 
that the Estimates on account of which the 
Vote was asked had been upon the table 
for a considerable time, and the paper to 
which his hon. Friend had referred was 
not one which was usually furnished to 
Members. In fact, the Secretary to the 
Treasury had done more than was the 
custom in giving the information he had 
just given, and he might have asked for 
the Vote on account relying upon the Esti- 
mates before the House. After what had 
been stated with regard to the necessities 
of the service, he trusted that the Com- 
mittee would agree to the Vote. There 
would be so large a margin left on each 
as to leave sufficient room to move for any 
_ reduction. If they refused the Vote, the 
employés of the Government would be left 
without the means of subsistence, and he 
trusted that those who were in the service 
of the English Government would not be 
left without their pay, like those in the 
employ of the Turkish Government, where 
the army was eighteen months in arrear 
and the civil servants were not paid. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he thought the noble Lord was in error in 


Mr. Peel 
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saying that it was not usual to furnish jn. 
formation before asking for Votes on gm 
count. The noble Lord was also wronj 
in principle in assuming that the Housg 
ought to Vote money on account without 
having an opportunity of investigating the 
Estimate. If this Vote was agreed to he 
hoped it would not be drawn into & pre. 
cedent. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, if the public 
servants were starving it was owing to the 
improvidence of the Government. He as. 
serted that it was most unusual to ask g 
Vote in Supply without notice being given 
upon the paper to that effect. It was still 
more extraordinary that this demand should 
be made as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary that evening had expressly 
stated that no Vote in Supply would be 
taken. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the usual 
course was to ask for Votes on account, 
and what his right hon. Friend proposed 
to do was in accordance with the usual 
course. The paper which had just been 
printed was one which had never been 
given at all until Jast year; and there was 
due notice upon the paper that the Votes 
would be asked for. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY contended 
that there was nothing contrary to the 
practice of the House in asking for Votes 
for the Estimates on account. 

CotoneL DICKSON asked, whether a 
Cabinet Minister had not stated early in 
the evening that Supply would not be 
brought on to-night? A majority of the 
Members had left the House, in the belief 
that no Vote would be asked for. Was it 
consistent with the dignity of the Govern- 
ment to ask for the Vote after that decla- 
ration ? 

Mr. O'BRIEN said, he thought the 
objection purely technical ; the right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, meant that no par- 
ticular estimate would be taken in Com- 
mittee. 

Cotonen DICKSON denied that the 
error was technical merely. Most of the 
Members had left the House believing that 
no money would be asked for, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought that all his right hon, Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department coula 
have said was that the House would not 
go into Committee to diseuss the Estimates. 
It was impossible he could have said that 
no Vote would be taken on account, when 
formal notice had been given. He was 
sorry so many hon. Members had left the 
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House. because if a greater number had 
staid less countenance would have been 
given to the Motion that stopped the ne- 
cessary Supplies for the public service. 
The House was as full as it generally was 
at that hour of the night; if it had been 
quite full a strong expression of feeling 
against the Motion would have prevented 
hov. Gentlemen from supporting it. 

Mz. AYRTON complained that the pro- 

course was an innovation which 
should not be countenanced ; and, with 
every disposition to assist the Government 
to pay the public servants, he thought the 
Government were going too far in asking 
for so large a sum. Moreover, some of the 
items of the Civil Contingencies had not 
yet been laid before the House at all. 

Mr. PEEL said, the whole of the Civil 
Contingency account had not been made 
out. Last year this portion of the Esti- 
mates was £125,000; this year it was 
only £75,000. It would only be a single 


line. 

Mr. AYRTON contended that no money 
ought to be applied to Votes that were not 
before the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER said, that a Vote so asked for and 
given was for the purpose of carrying on 
the public service and did not commit any 
hon. Member to the details of the Vote. 
The course proposed was not the usual 
course, because there had been a reduction 
in the balances on former years which was 
a part of a great financial reform. The 
Votes for Civil Contingencies being just as 
necessary as for other services, he hoped 
the Committee would not persist in refusing 
to pass the vote. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
call attention to the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had informed them that it was 
intended to take the Civil Services late in 
the Session, and he would also remind the 
Committee of a certain letter which had 
been written to the Premier, asking him 
to bring those Votes on early in the Ses- 
sion ; if, therefore, they voted for the pay- 
ment of this money on account, they would 
be stultifying themselves. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that an appeal 
having been made to them to pass the Reso- 
lution on the ground of urgent expediency, 
he advised his hon. Friend to consent. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £80,000, be grant- 
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fraying the Charge of Civil Services, to the 31st 
day of March, 1862,” 


Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday next. 


CORK INFIRMARY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Seeond Reading read, 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. LONGFIELD objected that the 
Bill ought to have been brought in as a 
private and not as a public Bill. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER expressed 
his opinion that the Bill bad been intro- 
duced in the proper form, as it dealt with 
public property for public purposes. 

Mr. LONGFIELD then moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 6, 1861. 


SUEZ CANAL. 
CORRESPONDENCE MOVED FOR. 


Toe Eart or CARNARVON moved 
for Copies of Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Consul Ge- 
neral of Egypt, and of any other Commu- 
nications that have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ments of Turkey and France, relative to 
the proposed Construction of the Suez 
Canal. The noble Earl said, that there 
appeared to be a prevailing opinion that 
the scheme had been practically abandon- 
ed, and it was because this was not. the 
case, however justly it might be looked 
upon as a failure for commercial purposes, 
that he had ventured to draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention and the attention of Her 





ed to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards de- 


Majesty’s Ministers to it. He would not 
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trouble the House with any history of the 
canal, which would be perfectly in the re- 
collection of every one who had paid any 
attention to the subject. It would be 
enough to say that it had been for cen- 
turies past an object of ambition to va- 
rious great sovereigns and princes; and no 
wonder, for there, perhaps, never was & 
scheme which more enlisted the sympathy 
or appealed to the imagination than the con- 
struction of this great work. The union 
of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
the connecting of the east and the west, 
the realization of hopes which the Pha- 
roahs dreanit of, and which Alexander half- 
accomplished, the possible stimulus to com- 
merce, to civilization, and even to Chris- 
tianity, were enough to invest the scheme 
in glowing colours. But between the pro- 
jection and the realization of such a scheme 
there was a very wide distance, and very 
serious objections, both commercial and 
political, could be raised against it. With 
regard to the engineering difficulties which 
Jay in the way of the successful execution 
of the undertaking, he must speak with 
very great diffidence, and from an unpro- 
fessional point it was impossible to do 
more than just glance at it. But the 
scheme in its outline was no new one, and 
the difficulties that existed in former years 
existed in spite of the advance of science 
in the present day. But assuming for the 
moment that it would be possible to con- 
struct the canal, and carry out a scheme 
which every engineer in England of esta- 
blished reputation had declared te be im- 
practicable, or at all events one that could 
not be carried out except at such an enor- 
mous expense that there would be no sa- 
tisfactory return for the capital expended 
—assuming the possibility of constructing 
such a canal, the real difficulties would only 
commence at that point, for the drifting 
sands and mud of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea would be constantly choking up 
the mouth of the works, and the sands of 
the desert, drifting in heavy masses, would 
threaten a similar fate to the bed of the 
canal itself, and thus there would be a per- 
petual undoing of all that had been accom- 
plished at the expenditure of great labour 
and great capital. But the mode in which 
this mercantile scheme must necessarily be 
accomplished was a matter worthy of their 
Lordships’ attention. 
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labour. They had already had ample eyj. 
dence of the system and results of forced 
labour in the east, and the construction of 
the Mahmoudieh Canal by Mehemet Ajj 
where 10,000 workmen perished, was 5 
yet recent illustration of the certain saerj. 
fice of life in such a work ; nor could it be 
argued that this was a consideration whieh 
Parliament should exclude in estimati 

the purposes of a great commercial under. 
taking. There was another circumstanee 
that must always be borne in mind. [t 
used to be believed that there was a dif. 
ference of level between the Mediterranean 
and the Ked Sea ; but this had long sinee 
been disproved, such a passage would be, 
in fact, only a wet ditch without such a 
force of water as would be sufficient to 
keep it clear and open. Again, the canal, 
which was to be nearly 100 miles long and 
not 300 feet across, therefore, could not be 
expected to afford navigation for sailing 
vessels, This might be obviated to some 
extent by the employment of steamers, 
but that would impose additional expense, 
But if the objections to the scheme were 
simply of a mercantile character, however 
much he might regret to see English mo- 
ney embarked in a mere bubble, he should 
still think it hardly a question which he 
could venture to bring before their Lord. 
ships. But if he could show that the 
question was one of very considerable 
importance in a political point of view—s 
question affecting the interests of Turkey, 
Egypt, and Europe generally, and this 
country in especial—he thought he was 
justified in asking of the Government ex- 
planations of the policy they had hitherto 
pursued. Turning to the political consi- 
derations involved, he would first of all ask 
of his noble Friend opposite under what 
sanction it was that the construction of 
this great work had been procecded with? 
He knew that the Viceroy of Egypt had 
granted permission to M. Lesseps and his 
company to construct this canal; but he 
need not tell the House that the Viceroy of 
Egypt was not an independent Prince in any 
sense, but was a vassal and tributary of the 
Porte. Now, the permission given by the 
Viceroy had never received the ratification 
of the Porte, but, on the contrary, though 





the scheme had been distinctly brought 
under the notice of the Porte, the Porte had 


All these works in| distinctly refused its consent, on the ground 


the East must be accomplished, not by | that it would be prejudicial to the interests 
voluntary labour, not by the system of la-| of Turkey, and tend to the dismemberment 


bour which was in practice in this country | of the empire. 


But, moreover, it should 


and in Europe, but by a system of forced | be remembered that by the terms of the 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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goncession M. Lesseps was not merely av- 
thorized to construct the canal, but was 
allowed to take the territory on either 
side to the extent, as it was understood, 
of a mile or a mile and a half; and thus 
a foreign company, and, through the com- 

ny, & foreign Government might one day 
une the owner of very considerable 
property in the very heart of Egypt. There 
was no doubt that this canal might be con- 
yerted into works of a purely military 
character. M. Lesseps would of course con- 
tend that it was a purely commercial un- 
dertaking; but unfortunately the last act he 
had undertaken was entirely contradictory 
to that assertion. For what had he done ? 
He had persuaded the Viceroy of Egypt to 
subscribe a sum of 90,000,000 of francs, 
equal to about £3,500,000 of our money, 
to this undertaking. But the revenues of 
Egypt were not at this moment £5,000,000 
a year; it was, therefore, impossibie such a 
liability could be defrayed out of them, 
and thus a lien would be imposed by way 
of public debt on the whole of Egypt. It 
might, indeed, be said that if the liability 
were personal the mischief would be con- 
fined to the life of the present Pacha; but if 
the liability were to be held to be binding 
on his successors, from that moment the 
Government of Egypt would no longer be 
freeagents. These were no light objections, 
but they were all objections of a political 
nature. Everything forbade the assump- 
tion that this was an ordinary company, in 
any sense of the word. He did not wish 
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the largest traders in the world, must, in 
the long run, reap the greatest benefits. 
He could not, therefore, entertain any great 
apprehension as to the results which were 
likely to follow in any part of the world 
from the opening of the canal. In a com- 
mercial point of view, he had no wish to 
obstruct French trade, nor did he wish to 
obstruct French action in a political point 
of view provided always that it was not 
such as to undermine or prejudice English 
interests, and was not undue and illegiti- 
mate. He regretted very much—as much 
for the sake of France as for our own—the 
system of foreign policy pursued by French 
authorities in the east. It was a bad and 
expensive system using subordinate agents, 
men often reckless as to the enda they had 
in view, and as to the means they em- 
ployed for the attainment of their ends, 
who frequently placed the French Govern- 
ment in a false and humiliating position, 
and falsified the acts of that Government 
in the eyes of Europe. This was a sys- 
j tem not only bad and costly, but danger- 
‘ous. Such, however, as it was we had no 
right to quarrel with it. It was most 
‘prejudicial to France, and it was for the 
| French to look to that themselves. He 
thought, nevertheless, that we were bound 
| to see that no steps were taken, no mea- 
| sures adopted, no influence created, which 
could in any way prejudice the neutrality 
‘of Egypt. It was a vital question with us 
/so0 long as we held the empire of India. 





to say anything in disparagement of the The French in other parts of the world 
French Government ; but it was obvious | were in situations in many respects similar 
that in the course of time the action of to our own, and he might confidently ap- 
this company might become the action of peal to the good sense and magnanimity of 
the French Government ; and if so, it was | the Frenel nation not to allow men who, 





highly objectionable, in point of policy, 
that any European Power should oceupy 
such a position in the Egyptian state. He 
had no wish to obstruct the development 
of French commerce and French trade in 
these parts of the world. It had been said 
that we had an advantage in the existing 
state of things; that it was advantageous 
to us that foreign nations should be ex- 
cluded from the Red Sea; but such an 
advantage, he thought, if it existed, would 
be dearly purchased by the odium which 
such an exclusion deliberately maintained, 
would entail upon us. He denied, how- 
ever, that any such advantage existed. 
In the natural course of things he believed 
that the growth of commerce in one coun- 
try, reacted upon and stimulated the com- 
merce of all others; and, therefure, if 


' for their own interests and speculations re- 
| presented themselves as the exponents of 
| their policy to create dissensions at points 
where we, of necessity, must be jealous 
and sensitive. Therefore, he had no wish 
whatever to draw a bill of indictment 
against French policy, or the French Go- 
vernment'in this case ; nor did he wish to 
complain of that large number of Frenech- 
men— much larger than in former years— 
who were at this moment in Egypt. What 
he did complain of was the tone and conduct 
which had been assumed on behalf of M. 
Lesseps’ company by those who professed 
themselves to be the agents of the French 
nation, the representatives of her Govern- 
ment, and the exponents of her policy. 
The object of this company manifestly was 
to identify every act of theirs with the 
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Frerich Government, to involve the French 
Government in all their proceedings, to 
ereep under its shelter, and to gain every 
advantage they could from the use of the 
French name, He would point only to a 
single illustration. He knew himself that 
English travellers had been turned back by 
the French officials of this company, not only 
from an inspection of the works then in 
the course of construction, but from the line 
of country through which the canal was pro- 
posed to traverse. So that this company 
was not merely occupying the ground, it 
was rapidly claiming an exclusive right of 
territorial power and jurisdiction. Regu- 
lar reports of the progress of this com- 
pany were from time to time laid before 
the French public, from which they were 
led to suppose that by the month of October 
next the canal would be so far open as to 
admit of the passage of small vessels from 
one end to the other. It was perfectly ob- 
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in time of peace there could be no 
from the opening of the canal, and 
the apprehensions of danger in time of war 
which had been expressed were chimeriggl, 
Without disparaging the harmony that 59 
notoriously prevailed in her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment, there was in this a certain dif, 
ference of opinion ; and such widely diffen 
ing statements having appeared on the 
authority of Members of Her Majesty’, 
Government, he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
thought that he might not unreasonably 
inquire the policy which at this moment 
being pursued. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving for the correspondence. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he was not 
at all surprised that the noble Earl who, 
he, understood, had recently been travel- 





ling in the East, should wish to call at- 
tention to a question of so much import 


|amce as the Suez Canal. He t 
| however, that the noble Earl would not, 


vious what all that meant—it was to create | after the explanation he should endeavour 
a prestige which had no real foundation. to give, press for the papers, since it would 
His hope was that the good sense of the | be injurious to the public service that the 
French Government would not allow them | correspondence should be produced. for 
to be drawn into partnership with a bank- | which the noble Ear' had moved. He was 
rupt company in order to vamp up a com- | glad to assure the noble Earl that no dis 


mercial speculation which was as gross and 
delusive a bubble as was ever launched on 
the sea of commerce. It was difficult to 
gather from the past what would be the 
future policy of her Majesty’s Government 
on this question. When the subject was 
last under discussion in the House of Com- 
mons four Members of the present Cabinet 
took part in the debate. Lord Palmerston 
maintained that the project went to the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, 
and was adverse to all the interests and 
the traditional policy of this country. He 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) was not prepared to 
go entirely along with the grounds on which 


cord prevailed in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this subject, and that their poliey 
in respect to the Suez Canal had been in 
no respect changed. They continued t 
think that the scheme, for the reasons 


‘which his noble Friend had pointed out, 
| was impracticable in itself, and that other 


considerations existed which rendered it 
necessary to watch the project with great 
care. He quite agreed with his noble 
Friend that this country could never fora 


moment think of opposing itself to a mere 


commercial scheme, by whomsoever origi- 
nated; but at the same time we had to 
look to the relation in which we stood to- 


the noble Lord rested such a conclusion | wards the Turkish empire, and to the en- 
even if he affirmed the conclusion itself. | gagements we had come under by the 
But the noble Lord’s opinion was clear, | ‘l'reaty of 1856, to maintain the integrity 
unqualified, and unmistakeable. He was and independence of that empire, as well 
followed by the present Chancellor of the| as the engagements which in 1841 we 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman | entered into with regard to the position of 
took a line directly opposite. He denied | the Pasha of Egypt. His noble Friend 
the existence of the danger which the! had alluded to the actual construction of 
noble Lord had pointed out, and—to use| certain works, and to the condition m 
his own words—condemned the absurd and| which the Canal Company stood at the 





vicious policy of which the noble Lord was 
the originator. In this view he was sup- 
ported by the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Milner Gibson. The noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, without en- 
tirely agreeing with either Lord Palmer- 
ston or Mr. Gladstone seemed to say tliat 


The Earl of Carnarvon 





present moment. He believed the state 
of the facts to be as follows :—M. Lesseps, 
as the House knew, had in 1854 obtained 
@ concession from the Pasha of Egypt, un- 
der which he was entitled to carry out 
his scheme for the construction of a canal 
and to acquire a large amount of lund. 
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1557 Suez 
After some time M. Lesseps found that it 
be necessary to obtain a concession 

from the Sultan. That concession, how- 
ever, a8 his noble Friend had truly stated, 
the Sultan had never given. Without 
itively stating that in no circumstances 
would it consent to the formation of a 
canal to connect the Mediterranean with 
the Red Sea, the Porte said that before 
eonsenting to such a scheme it ought to 
receive certain guarantees which would 
secure the integrity of the empire and the 
due observance of its laws. His noble 
Friend had alluded to one law which ex- 
jsted in the Turkish empire, and which 
would be probably violated if the scheme 
were carried out. He meant the law by 
which foreed labour was, not permitted. 
The scheme for the construction of a canal 
could only be carried out by a large amount 
of labour, and in such a country as Egypt 
it would probably be by forced labour. 
The Sultan might also naturally object to 
the acquirement of a large amount of land 
by @ company connected with a foreign 
country. It must also be admitted that 
a considerable amount of danger might 
acérie to the position of Egypt as a por- 
of the Ottoman empire by the establish- 
ment of so important an undertaking in 
Egypt, dividing a section of the country 
from the Turkish empire, and establishing 
in it a compact body of foreigners with 
special privileges, entitled not only to the 
protection of the consuls, but to exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the country. 
These were obviously great dangers, and 
Her Majesty’s Government had not con- 
cealed their opinions on the subject. They 
had stated, as the Government of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) had 
done, and as the former Government of 
Lord Palmerston had also done, that they 
objected to the scheme on the grounds 
which he had now explained to the House. 
The position of another great and friendly 
Government—that of France—with regard 
to the scheme had naturally made it neces- 
sary for Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
ceed with great circumspection; but they 
had not concealed from that Government 
the objections which they entertained to 
the undertaking. As the matter at pre- 
sent stood the Sultan had signified to the 
Pasha of Egypt that the concession not 
having been granted by him the scheme 
ought not to be proceeded with. M. Les- 
seps hai, however, in the meantime ob- 
tained leave from the Pasha to make some 
preliminary arrangements for the carrying 
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out of the undertaking, and he had ac- 
tually commenced his works. He (Lord 
Wodehouse) did not think, however, they 
need be under very much alarm as to the 
progress made in the scheme. As far as 
Her Majesty’s Government were informed, 

the silting up of the harbour, the drifting 
of the sand, the scarcity of water, the want 
of labour, and other causes had had their 
full effect. In point of fact the most 
difficult part of the scheme seemed to be 
the establishment of a port or harbour. 
As soon as a jetty was constructed with 
the'view of making a harbour the excava- 
tion was choked up by the drifting of the 
sand round the coast. The operation, in- 
deed, reminded him of the fabled labour of 
Sisyphus in rolling the stone up the hill. 
He felt great commiseration for the un 

fortunate shareholders engaged in this 
speculation. It would be a fortunate 
thing if the expenditure of .aoney was 
confined to the shareholders; but M. Les- 
seps had succeeded in the most ingenious 
manner in persuading the Pasha of Egypt 
to take upon himself the liability of one- 
half of the shares of the company. The 
Pasha was thus placed in an unfortunate 
dilemma. If the scheme went on he would 
probably lose all the money for which he 
had made himself liable; and if it were 
abandoned it was not impossible that 
claims might be made upon him for com- 
pensation. Her Majesty's Government 
considered that the question was one pro- 
perly for the consideration of the Porte. 
The Porte was still in communication with 
the Pasha of Egypt on the subject, and he 
(Lord Wodehouse) trusted that the scheme, 
which he believed tob.: impracticable, would 
either be abandoned, or, at least, that-such 
guarantees would be insisted on as would 
give security to the Porte, and to all the 
European Powers who had interests in that 
part of the world, that the proposed line 
of communication would not be used in a 
manner injurious to those. interests, and, 
especially, that in the event of hostilities 
no exclusive advantages should be enjoyed 
by any Power. 

Lorpv STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
said, their Lordships were indebted to the 
noble Earl who had brought forward this 
subject for giving them an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions regarding it, and 
stating their views in such a way as would 
apimate Her Majesty’s Government in pur- 
suing a right course of policy, and in pre- 
venting what might be a very serious 
mischief to the interests of the Turkish 
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empire as well as to the Pasha of Egypt. 
He must say, from all the information he 
had received from persons engaged in en- 
gineering, and from officers who had been 
employed in surveying the coast, that the 
opinions of those most to be relied upon 
were unfavourable to the practicability of 
this speculation. If we could be certain 
that the scheme were one merely of a 
commercial character, and one that might 
be made advantageous to the commerce of 
the world, he could not conceive that, 
from any feeling of jealousy, it would be 
opposed by this country, which would be 
sure in such a case to derive the greatest 
share of benefit from it when carried out. 
When he was resident at Constantinople 
his opinion as to the real state of the case 
was referred to; and, knowing what the 
general views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were, he felt bound to express him- 
self in a manner to induce the Turkish 
Government to weigh with great atten- 
tion all those circumstances which ought 
to be considered in connection with the 
scheme. Upon the whole, he believed 
that the matter might be safely left in 
the hands of Her Majesty's Government ; 
and as no dissent had been expressed to 
the policy which they were pursuing, he 
hoped it would go forth to the world 
that Her Majesty’s Government would be 
supported by their Lordships in any mea- 
sures which they might adopt to give 
more complete effect to the objections 
which they had already expressed. 

Tur Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that his opinions on the subject might be 
expressed in a very few words. We had 
already had trouble enough with one Bos- 
phorus; he believed that the scheme now 
under consideration was an attempt to 
create another Bosphorus and place it in 
the hands of the French. At the outset 
he might state his conviction that the 
attempt would fail—for he quite agreed 
with the noble Earl that the scheme was 
perfectly impracticable; but what would 
be its effect if it succeeded? Why, by 
means of this canal, the French would be 
able to place a squadron on the eastern 
seas in five weeks, while we could not do 
so in less than twelvc. In the event of a 
war with France—and may God forbid that 
any such occurrence should take place— 
those workmen, as they were called, could 
come down on Suez and cut off the com. 
munication, via Egypt, between England 
and India; so that Egypt would cease to be 
neutral. As matters now stood, there were 
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two things which ought to be done by the 


Government. How many other thj 
ought to be done he did not know, but 
there were two which ought to be done at 
once—first, the Government ought to eg. 
tablish, and establish in perfect securi 
a telegraphic communication between In. 
dia, Aden, and the Island of Perim. Every 
point at which attack on this communica. 
tion might be apprehended ought to be 
protected by works capable of resisting 
satisfactorily any ordinary attack. That 
was a work within our own means, and 
no Power in the world could prevent us 
from accomplishing it. The other mea. 
sure to which he referred was that we 
should have in Egypt, what certainly we 
had not when. he passed through that 
country, a very numerous and able body of 
consular agents. ‘These gentlemen would 
give the Government the fullest informa- 
tion on all points, and afford them the 
means of acting on the feelings and opi- 
nions of the people of Egypt. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with 
drawn. 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendments read, 

Lorpv REDESDALE suggested, that 
there ought to be a provision for the re- 
gistration of mixed marriages performed 
by Roman Catholic priests. As an indul- 
gence was conferred upon the Roman 
Catholics by this Bill, he did not think 
that there ought to be any objection on 
their part to such a safeguard. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill had been drawn up after consultation 
with the law officers of England and Ire- 
land, and he had given it his most careful 
consideration. He thought their Lord- 
ships might safely pass it. The main 
thing to be provided against was clandes- 
tine marriages, and he believed that the 
Bill was well calculated in its present 
form to effect that object. He could not 
concur with the noble Lord that this Bill 
conferred an indulgence on Roman Catho- 
lics—it merely did an act of justice to- 
wards them. 

Lornv CHELMSFORD thought that the 
Bill did not provide sufficiently for the 
registration of these marriages, and he also 
believed that it would fail in its object of 
preventing clandestine marriages if there 
was not a limit to the time within which 
they were solemnised after the parties 
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had obtained the necessary certificate. 
should take care to guard against 

the possibility of abuse, and he was sur- 
‘sed to find that there was no provision 
made for the registration of these mar- 


wim LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 

that before the present Session of 
Parliament came to a close a Kill which 
bad been introduced by Government into 
the House of Commons, for the purpose of 
establishing a system of registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths in Ireland 
would pass into a law. With regard to 
the other objection raised by the noble 
Lord, he would undertake that, unless his 
noble Friend were satisfied, he should have 
the opportunity of moving his Amend- 
ment on the third reading. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
believed that the great object of this Bill 
was to prevent the question of the validity 
of a marriage being made to depend upon 
the religious belief of the parties contract- 
ing marriage ; and, therefore, he thought it 
might not be desirable to provide any spe- 
cial registration for such marriages. 

Taz Bishop or DOWN could not see, 
as the Government had introduced a gene- 
ral registration Bill into the other House, 
what objection there could be to inserting 
inthe measure before them a clause pro- 
viding for registration of the marriages 
now in question; especially as they must, 
undoubtedly, be registered if the general 
measure passed. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Government would introduce a 
registration clause in this Bill, similar to 
that in the general measure which was 
before the other House. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
at present there was no machinery for re- 
gistration in Ireland, and, therefore, regis- 
tration formed no part of this measure ; 
but still, in anticipation of the general 
measure, he had no objection to introduce 
any words which were necessary in order 
to ensure these marriages being registered. 

Tue Ean. or DERBY said, that the 
question of registration of these marriages 
was one wholly apart from the object of 
the present Bill. The measure for the first 
time gave power to celebrate certain mar- 
riages between Catholics and Protestants; 
and already for every Protestant marriage 
celebrated in Ireland a registration was 
Tequisite as evidence of the marriage. 
They were now going to provide for the 
celebration of marriages in which one of 
the parties was a Protestant, without 





taking any precautions for registering such 
marriages. He agreed, therefore, that it 
would be desirable that the further stages 
of the Bill should be postponed in order 
that they might see what chance there 
was of the general measure passing; and 
if there was no such chance then that a 
clause providing for registration should be 
inserted in this Bill. 

Lorpv REDESDALE suggested that the 
Bill should be re-committed. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
should offer no «pposition to the course 
suggested by the noble Lord, but thought 
some intimation ought to have been given 
nema course which it was proposed to 
take. 

Lory REDESDALE stated that he had 
been very closely engaged on business of 
the House, and the matter had uninten- 
tionally escaped his memory. 

Tae Marevess or CLANRICARDE 
thought his noble Friend was quite right 
in adopting as many precautions be- 
fore marriage as possible; but in case 
he inserted any clauses with regard to 
registration, which would enable a pro- 
fessing Protestant to fall back on his re- 
ligion at the time of marriage, exactly the 
same difficulty would arise to which atten- 
tion had been called by a very celebrated 
trial in Dublin, which had, in fact, given 
rise to the introduction of this Bill. 

Order discharged; and Bill recommitted 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Friday next. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 6, 1861. 


Minvres.J—New Memszr Sworn,—For Mont- 
gomery Borough, Captain John Samuel Willes 
Johnson. 

Pousurc Birts.—1° Landed Property Improve- 
ment, &c. (Ireland); Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes (Ireland). 

2°Copyright (Works of Art). 


ILLNESS OF MR. SPEAKER. 

Mrz. SPEAKER expressed to the House 
his sincere regret that he had been pre- 
vented from attending the service of the 
House during the last three Sittings, and 
his acknowledgment for their kind con- 
sideration during his indisposition. 
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MAILS TO CHINA—QUESTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. LONGFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the Estimate for 
the Post Office Packet Service for the year 
1861-2, it is the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to Discontinue the addi- 
tional Mail monthly to and from China, and 
whether any notice has been given to Her 
Majesty's Postmaster General to that effect; 
and, if so, to state what has been the ex- 
pense to the Public of this fortnightly Mail, 
giving credit for the sums received for Post- 
age of Letters thereby ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that the second monthly 
mail to China was a service that had been 
voluntarily performed by the company since 
1857. At the close of last year and also 
in the year preceding the company ap- 
plied to the Government for remuneration 
for that additional mail service, and rather 
than submit to the inconvenience of its sud- 
den discontinuance the Treasury consented 
to pay a subsidy of £2,000 for the double 
voyage for a period of six months from the 
commencement of the present year. Notice 
had been given to the Péstmaster General 
that at the expiration of that six months 
the subsidy would cease. The cost of the 
subsidy for that fortnightly mail would be 
at the rate of £24,000 per annum. The 
sea postage for the whole way from this 
country upon letters conveyed by the second 
mail to China was about £12,000 a year. 


OFFICE OF ENGRAVER TO THE MINT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTS said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If it is 
intended to adopt the principle of com- 
petitive examination for the office of En- 
graver to the Royal Mint now vacant by 
the superannuation of Mr. James Wyon, 
with a view to the combination of mecha- 
nical knowledge with the Engraver’s art 
in the appointment, and to the general im- 
provement of the British Coinage ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that vacancy was a very re- 
cent one, and he was not yet in a condi- 
tion to form any conclusion as to the mea- 
sures to be taken for filling it up. He 
not been able to call on the Master of the 
Mint to make a Report conveying his ad- 
vice on the subject ; but when that had 
been done the information which the hon. 
Member sought would be given. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH CANON OF THE 
CHURCH.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he wish: 
ed to ask the Secretary of State for tg 
Home Department, If that portion of Canoy 
29, which forbids a parent from being ad. 
mitted to answer as Godfather for his own 
ehild will be altered or repealed by the 
Convoeation of Canterbury, according to 
the Royal Licence granted to them under 
the advice of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whether such alteration or repeal will have 
the effect of relieving the Members of the 
Church in the province of Canterbury from 
the obligation now lying upon them in re 
ference to Sponsors ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Con. 
vocation of the province of Canterbury 
had received a Licence from Her Majesty 
to alter or repeal the 29th Canon ; but 
since then they had not submitted to the 
Crown any Legislative Act in consequence 
of the permission thus given to them, 
Therefore no practical question had arisen 
for the determination of the Government 
or upon which they could form any opi- 
nion. As to the hypothetical legal ques- 
tion involved in the interrogatory of the 
hon. Member he believed that an opinion 
had been expressed by high legal autho 
rities that, even if this Canon were re- 
pealed there would still be the ancient law 
of the Church in foree which would have 
the same corresponding effect. That, 
however, was a pvint on which it was im- 
possible for him to give any opinion of his 
own. 


BLOCKADE OF THE PORTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, that in conse- 
quence of the news which had arrived 
from America since he had given notice of 
his question on this subject he had beet 
obliged to alter its wording. Mr. Lincoln 
had proclaimed a blockade of the ports of 
the seven Confederated States, and, there- 
fore, it was necessary to ask a question 
with regard to other two States which were 
in an attitude of hostility to the United 
States, although they did not belong to 
the South. He had to ask the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary—I1st. Whether any 
attempt of the Government of the United 
States to levy Federal Dues off Foreign 
Vessels outside the ports of North Carolina 
and Virginia before such vessels break 
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pulk will not be an infringement of Inter- | belligerent rights in the case of certain 
pational Law, and, if so, whether our Mi- | portions of a State being in insurrection, 
nister at Washington has received instruc- | there was a precedent which seems appli- 
tions to that effect? 2nd. Whether the Go- | cable to this purpose in the year 1825. 
yernment of the United States has been | The British Government at that time al- 
informed that.a blockade of any port of the lowed the belligerent rights of the Provi- 
Southern Confederated States, unless ef- | sional Government of Greece, and in con- 
fective, will not be recognized? 8rd. The sequence of that allowance the Turkish 
Government of the United States having | Government made a remonstrance. I may 
refused to relinquish the belligerent right | state the nature of that remonstrance, and 





of issuing Letters of Marque, the seven 
Southern Confederated and Sovereign 
States having become to the United States 
a separate and independent and foreign 
Power, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment recognize the right of the President 
of the Southern Confederacy to issue 
letters of Marque, and, if so, whether our 
Minister at Washington has been notified | 
to that effect ? 
Lonp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in regard 
to the hon. Gentleman’s first question, I 
have to say that, having consulted the 
Queen’s Advocate with respect to Federal 
dues to be levied outside the ports of North 
Carolina and Virginia, he stated to me 
that the answer to such a question must 
depend entirely upon the circumstances of | 
the case, and that it could noé at all be de- 
cared beforehand whether such an attempt 
to levy dues would be according or con- | 
trary to international law. Of course no, 
instructions on that subject have been sent ; 
to Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington; | 
but I am in a position to state that Lord | 
Lyons is of opinion that such an intention | 
would be found impracticable, and would. 


the reply of Mr. Canning. ‘ The Turkish 
Government complained that the British 
Government allowed to the Greeks a belli- 
gerent character, and observed that it ap- 
peared to forget that to subjects in rebel- 
lion no national character could properly 
belong.” But the British Government 
informed Mr. Stratford Canning that ‘‘ the 
character of belligerency was not so much 
a principle as a fact; that a certain de- 
gree of force and consistency, acquired by 
any mass of population sagged in war 
entitled that population to be treated as a 
belligerent, and, even if their title were 
questionable, rendered it the interest well 
understood of all civilized nations so to 
treat them; for what was the alternative ? 
A Power or a community (call it which 
you will) which was at war with another, 
and which covered the sea with its cruisers, 
must either be acknowledged as a bellige- 
rent, or dealt with as a pirate;” which 
latter character, as applied to the Greeks, 
was loudly disclaimed. In a separate de- 
spatch of the same date (12th of October, 
1825), Sir Stratford Canning was remind- 
ed that when the British Government ac- 





not be likely to be effective. With re-| knowledged the right of either belligerent 
spect to the hon. Gentleman’s second ques- to visit and detain British merchant vessels 
tion, whether the Government of the having enemy’s property on board, and to 
United States have been informed that a | confiscate such property it was necessarily 
blockade of any port of the Southern Con- | implied as a condition of such acknow- 
federacy unless it were effective would ledgment that the detention was for the 
not be recognized, I certainly have not’ purpose of bringing the vessels detained 
felt it necessary to give any instructions before an established Court of Prize, and 
to our Minister on that subject. It is well that confiscation did not take place until 
known to Lord Lyons, and it certainly has after condemnation by such competent tri- 
been declared law by the United States, bunal. The question has been under the 
that no blockade could be recognized or consideration of the Government. They 
deemed valid unless it were an effective' have consulted the law officers of the 
blockade ; and I have no doubt that there! Crown. The Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
would be no difference between Her Ma- neral, and the Queen’s Advocate and the 
jesty’s Government and the Government | Government have come to the opinion that 
of the United States on that point. With | the Southern Confederacy of America, ac- 
regard to the hon. Member’s next ques- | cording to those principles, which seem to 
tion as to the ‘belligerent right of issuing | them to be just principles, must be treat- 
letters of marque, I must, in the first' ed asa belligerent. But further questions 
place, wait for more explanation, and, in| arise out of that question, with respect to 
the second place, reserve part of the answer | which we are still in doubt—as what are 
which I have to give. With respect “l the alterations which are to be made im 








the law of nations in consequence of the 
declaration of Paris; and those questions 
being of a difficult and intricate nature 
have not yet been determined upon. They 
are still under the consideration of the 
Government, and will be still further con- 
sidered before any declaration is made to 
other Powers. 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ALICE— 
(QUEEN’S MESSAGE).—COMMITTEE., 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, before 
the Orders of the Day are read I wish to 
submit a few remarks to the indulgent 
consideration of the House. It is usual 
when the Crown recommends to this House 
certain measures connected especially with 
the Royal Family that the earliest busi- 
ness day after the receipt of such a Mes- 
sage should be taken for its consideration, 
and that course was pursued in 1857, upon 
the marriage of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Royal. The Message, I recol- 
lect, came down on Monday, and it was 
considered on the Friday, the next busi- 
ness day. It was our intention to have 
placed the consideration of the Message 
which Her Majesty recently sent as the 
First Order of the Day, but the House 
will recollect that its sitting was inter- 
rupted rather suddenly and unexpectedly 
on Friday night, and we had not the op- 
portunity. I should hope, considering the 
nature of the matter and the respect due 
to the Crown, the House will not object to 
a Motion which I would submit, namely, 
that the First and Second Orders of the 
Day—the Committee of Ways and Means 
and Report of Supply—be postponed until 
after the Third and Fourth Orders, which 
relate to the Queen’s Message relative to 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Alice, 
and the Committee of Supply thereupon ; 
that being the order in which we think it 
better that the proposals we have to make 
should be considered. I therefore pro- 
pose that the First and Second Orders of 
the Day be postponed until after the Third 
and Fourth Orders. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committée. 

Quxen’s Message read. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, the peo- 
ple of this country are proud, and justly 
proud, of the Royal Family which they have 
the happiness of seeing at their head, and 
we consider that not only the feelings of 
respect which the country bears towards 
that family, but that a due regard to the 


Lord John Russell 
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dignity of the country itself require tha 
adequate provision should be made fg 
maintaining the Royal Family in such , 
position as is necessary and consistent with 
the station it occupies. The Committe 
are aware of the arrangements which ap 
made with the Crown at the beginning of 
a reign, when the domains of the Crow, 
are made over to the public, and that jp 
return a Civil List is voted for the Sove. 
reign during the continuance of that-rej 

The Committee know also—at least thogs 
know who look back to what took place 
in 18837—that the provision which was 
made for the Sovereign in the present 
reign is less considerable than that which 
was made in the case of George IIL, 
which is the most analogous instance, in. 
asmuch as in neither of the interveni 

reigns was there any large family to be 
provided for; and the Committee are fur- 
ther aware that during the present reign 
the Sovereign has kept strictly and en- 
tirely within the limits of the provision 
which has been made by Parliament, and 
that none of those large demands have 
been submitted to Parliament which in 
former reigns were, I am sorry to say, too 
frequent for the purpose of defraying ex- 
traordinary expenses or of making good 
debts incurred over and above the allow- 
ance. But, on the other hand, it was not 
understood nor intended that the provision 
which has been made for the ordinary 
current expenses of the Crown, and by 
means of which Her Majesty has been 
enabled to maintain her dignity in a man- 
ner consistent with the honour of the 
country, and with that generous hospi- 
tality which becomes the station she fills 
—that allowance was not intended also to 
provide for members of the family who 
might by marriage or by attaining a cer- 
tain age require a certain separate and 
distinct provision. It was upon that 
principle that when the Princess Royal 
was married this House voted an annuity 
during her life and a dower as a sort of 
outfit in connection with the marriage, 
and it is my wish to propose to the Com- 
mittee a proceeding precisely similar upon 
the present occasion. In the case of the 
Princess Royal, the House voted a dower 
of £40,000 and an annuity of £8,000; 
but, considering that the Princess Royal 
stood in a somewhat different position as 
first-born of the Royal Family from that 
of any of the junior members of the family, 
we are not going to propose now precisely 
the same provision as was made tlie. 
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The provision, which, I think, on the one 
hand, is adequate to the circumstances ; 
and, on the other, is not too great for the 


liberality of the House to grant, is a dower 
of £30,000 instead of £40,000, and an 
annuity of £6,000 instead of £8,000. I 
hope the House will concur in that ar- 
rangement, which I think will adequately 
rovide for the suitable dignity of our 
Princoes abroad, and is not too great a 
demand upon the liberality of the House. 
It is essentia! and in accordance with our 
laws, and, I may say, in accordance with 
our principles, that Princesses of the Royal 
Family should not contract marriages with 
subjects at home. It is essential that their 
marriages should be with Princes abroad, 
but it is also essential to the honour and 
dignity of this country that our Princesses 
should not go forth as paupers, and that 
wherever the blood Royal of England is 
found it should be accompanied by a suffi- 
cient provision, furnished «.y the people of 
England, to enable our Princesses to main- 
tain a position consistent with the due 
respect which should always be enter- 
tained not only towards the Royal Family 
of Great Britain but towards the British 
nation itself. I do not know that it is 
necessary for me to trouble the Committee 
at greater length. The question is a sim- 
ple one. We have followed the precedent 
established in the case of the Princess 
Royal—we have diminished the amounts 
in proportion to the difference between the 
first-born and a junior Princess of the 
Royal Family, and I hope the Committee 
will be disposed to agree at once to the 
Resolution which I shall submit. I should 
say that if the Committee shall agree to 
this Resolution a Bill will be founded 
upon it granting an annuity of £6,000. 
The dower can be voted only by a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and if the Committee 
should acquiesce in the proposal which it 
has been my duty to submit, the course 
which I will take will be precisely similar 
to that pursued in the year 1857—it is 
that when this Committee has voted the 
Resolution I shall then propose that the 
House go into Committee of Supply merely 
for the purpose of voting a Resolution on 
the dower. 


Resolved, 


“That the annual sum of Six Thousand Pounds 
be granted to Her Majesty out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, the said An- 
nuity to be settled on Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Alice Maud Mary for her life, in such 
manner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and 
to commence from the date of the Marriage of 
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Her Royal Highness with His Grand Ducal High- 
ness Prince Frederic William Louis of Hesse.’ 
House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—PRINCESS ALICE’S DOWER. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Viscount PALMERSTON moved that 
the sum of £30,000 be granted to Her 
Majesty as the dower of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Alice. 


Resolved, 

“That the sum of £30,000 be granted to Her 
Majesty, for the Marriage Portion of Her Royal 
Highness the Princes Alice Maud Mary.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


Motion made and Question proposed 
that Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair, 


THE PAPER DUTY—THE AMERICAN 
WAR.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, before the House 
went into Committee he wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord the Secretary 
tor Foreign Affairs on the subject referred 
to by the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Gregory). It had been stated in the city 
that day that several vessels had arrived 
from the Southern ports of the States of 
America with letters of marque, and inas- 
much as a considerable amount of the pro- 
perty of British subjects was carried in 
American vessels, and inasmuch as the Go- 
vernment of the United States had not 
acknowledged the principle in the Treaty” 
agreed to by the European Powers at Paris, 
that neutral goods should not be liable to 
confiscation by the belligerents, he wished 
to ask the noble Lord, Whether any re- 
presentations had been addressed to the 
American Government upon the subject, 
and whether the noble Lord had taken 
any steps to protect the property of un- 
offending British subjects which might be 
embarked on board the vessels of the United 
States, and subject to seizure by those 
vessels of the Southern States which car- 
ried letters of marque? 


THE STADE DUES. 


Mz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he did not intend to raise any discussion in 
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putting the question to the noble Lord of 
which he had given notice. The subject, 
however, was one not altogether uncon- 
nected with financial considerations. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs at the commencement of the Session 
told the Honse that, acting under the ad- 
vice of the law officers of the Crown, her 
Majesty’s Government considered the ques- 
tion could only be met by a redemption of 
the Stade Dues—that was their extinction 
by the payment of a sum of money to the 
Government of Hanover. He was sure 
the noble Lord would be the last person to 
keep back information from the House; if 
any convention had been entered into he 
would have informed the House of it. He 
(Mr. FitzGerald) had been given to under- 
stand by information from Hamburg that 
by an exchange of notes an arrangement 
had been arrived at between the Govern- 
ment of this country and that of Hanover, 
and that a sum of money had been fixed 
upon to be paid by this country to Hanover 
for the extinction of those tolls. The sum 
which had been mentioned to him was 
1,000,000 thalers, and though it was not 
very large, yet it was important that the 
House, when considering the financial ar- 
rangements of the year, should be in pos- 
session of every information as to every 
item of expense, great or small, which was 
likely to be incurred by the country. He 
wished to ask, therefore, Whether any ar- 
rangement had been come to by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with the Government 
of Hanover for the redemption of the Stade 
tolls, and probably the noble Lord would 
inform the House whether any Estimate 
had been made of the sum necessary for 
the purpose of extinguishing these tolls? 
»He believed the sum was about £200,000. 
Lory JOHN RUSSELL: With regard 
to the question of my hon. Friend and 
colleague, I have to state that the subject 
is one of deep interest to the British pub- 
lic, and one which has engaged the serious 
attention of her Majesty’s Government. 
But, as I have already stated to the House, 
the question is so important and intricate 
that her Majesty’s Government have not 
as yet arrived at any decision regarding 
it. But I can assure my hon. Friend that 
whenever that decision is arrived at I will 
inform my hon. Friend and the House. 
With regard to the question put to me 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite, I have to 
inform him that such a sum as he has men- 
tioned has been proposed by her Majesty’s 
Government as a fair sum to be given as 


Mr, Seymour FitzGerald 
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an indemnity for the tolls to be abolished, 
But there is another proposal attached tg 
the agreement—namely, that another sum 
should be paid, to be divided between other 
States except Great Britain. But the Go. 
vernment of Hanover required’ that six. 
sevenths of that sum should be paid beforg 
any convention should be entered into for 
the abolition of those tolls. Considerable 
progress has been made on the subject, 
but some of the States concerned declare 
they cannot make any agreement abso 
lutely binding upon them without the con. 
sent of the representatives of those States, 
The Government of Hanover made an ob- 
jection on the alleged ground that as these 
States and these representative bodies had 
not agreed to the arrangement they could 
not consider the question as finally settled, 
And a proposition was this day made to 
her Majesty’s Government to prolong the 
negotiations to the month of October next, 
We are not, however, prepared to agree to 
that proposition ; and, therefore, the sub- 
ject is at present in a very unsettled state. 
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AMOUNT OF THE ESTIMATES, 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that he was one of those who did not 
feel inclined to dispute the amount of 
the surplus stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He threw the entire re- 
sponsibility, however, upon the right hon. 
Gentleman. He wished, however, to ask 
a question which arose out of the threat- 
ened disturbances in America. He wish- 
ed to know, Whether, in consequence of 
recent events in America, any increase in 
the military force of this country would be 
required, and, if so, whether there would, 
on that ground, be any addition to the 
amount of the Military Estimates? The 
right hon. Gentleman would recollect that 
in February last year he made his finan- 
cial statement to the House, estimating 
the expenditure at £70,000,000. Before 
the following August, however, he was 
obliged to come down to the House to 
impose new taxes to pay for the Chinese 
war, and finally was obliged to increase 
the National Debt by nearly £500,000. 
He thought the House ought to have a 
distinct answer—if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could give one—as to whether the 
recent occurrences in America would cause 
any increase jn our public expenditure? 
He wished, also, to put another question 
as to the claim of the Indian Government 
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on the Executive at home, on account of 
Chinese war. The connection between 
Indian and British finances was growing 
closer; and he understood that the demand 
of the Indian Government, on account of 
the China war, would be larger than 
the amount expected. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to assume that about 
£1,000,000 would cover the expenditure 
on account of the Chinese operations for 
the present year. He believed that a sin- 
le demand of the Indian Government on 
that account would amount to £1,200,000. 
If that were the case, it was quite clear 
the right hon. Gentleman had not left suffi- 
cient margin for contingencies. The right 
hon. Gentleman had estimated the expen- 
diture of the year at £69,900,000. The 
House ought clearly to understand that 
that would be the whole amount before it 
ded to take off any important duties. 
He would, therefore, ask if the Govern- 
ment had calculated on any increase in the 
estimated expenditure caused by the state 
of affairs in America, or by increased de- 
mands on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was very true that in 
February, 1860, he estimated the expendi- 
ture of the country at £70,000,000, and 
in the following July he found it more 
likely to be £73,000,000 or £74,000,000. 
In the interval, however, between those 
two periods the war with China had 
broken out (Cries of “Oh, oh!”) Yes, 
the war with China had broken out in the 
interval. At the first period provision 
was made to the extent of £2,500,000 to 
meet the expenses of the military expedi- 
tion to China. At the next period pro- 
vision was made for a considerable exten- 
sion of the amount required for that ex- 
pedition of which they knew nothing 
when he made his financial statement in 
February. That extension had taken place 
in India. He referred to that point for 
the purpose of saying that if anything 
should oceur this year of an analogous 
character, if any great demands not at 
present foreseen by the Government in 
the financial arrangements of the country 
should arise, it would, of course, be their 
duty to pursue a similar line. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Gentleman asked him whe- 
ther the Government had foreseen any- 
thing of the kind, or had come to the con- 
clusion that in consequence of the disputes 
in America there would be an increased 
expenditure, all he could say was that the 
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Government had come to no such conclu- 
sion, and that he had no reason to make 
any change in the financial arrangements 
laid before the House. With regard to 
the charges due to the Indian government 
he was at a loss to understand the hon. 
Baronet’s question; so far as he gathered 
from it, it amounted to this, whether the 
estimate which he had given to the House 
of the probable amount of payments in 
reference to the China war was made upon 
his official responsibility? The hon. Ba- 
ronet said if it were so he would acquiesce 
in it. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) could only repeat what he had 
already stated to the House, that there 
was a peculiar difficulty in framing a pre- 
cise estimate of the payments in the case 
of a war expenditure, when that war was 
not carried on exclusively through the 
agency of her Majesty’s Government, or 
even of the Indian department at home, 
which might be properly taken for that 
purpose to be a part of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The accounts were settled in 
this country between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the East Indian department. 
Large payments were made on account by 
the Government from the Exchequer to 
the Indian department, and nothing could 
be more fallacious than for the hon. 
Baronet to rely upon accounts which might 
have reached him from India, and which 
in all probability might refer to liabilities 
a large portion of which had been already 
discharged. In July last the House 
granted a Vote of Credit amounting to 
£3,800,000. The Government had cer- 
tainly not endeavoured to throw any un- 
due portion of charge upon the present 
financial year, but the fact that their 
demands only amounted to something over 
£3,000,000 might serve, as far as it went, 
to show that they formed an adequate and 
full estimate of the expenditure which had 
to be encountered. In proceeding to es- 
timate as well as they could the residues 
of payment that were still outstanding, 
they had gone upon the same principles 
and been guided by the same views as 
they were in July last, when they esti- 
mated the Vote of Credit at £3,800,000. 
In such a case he did not much value his 
own opinion. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had a special responsibility de- 
volving upon him respecting estimates of 
Revenue, but as to estimates of expendi- 
ture, and particularly of war expenditure 
in China, he could only bring a limited 
amount of discernment to bear upon it. 
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So far, however, as they were cognizant 
of the particular liabilities of the country, 
some of them, which had been included in 
the estimate of £1,000,000, ought to be 
susceptible of reduction, and he had no 
reason whatever to suppose that there was 
any margin of uncertainty which would 
swell the charge, while the possible re- 
ductions of which he had spoken were 
likely, on the other hand, to bring it 
down. As compared with ordinary esti- 
mates, this was necessarily somewhat un- 
safe in its nature; but at the same time, 
according to all the evidence before him, 
it was a safe and a liberal estimate. As 
regarded the Vote of Credit, he could not 
say what amount of authority would be 
taken from the House within the margin 
of that limit. This would depend on cir- 
cumstances with which the Government 
were not yet fully aware respecting the 
application of the outstanding sum; but 
the £1,000,000 in the financial statement 
was that which they estimated as the pro- 
bable outgoing from the Exchequer within 
the financial year on account of the recent 
military operations in China and the occu- 
pation which was now going on. 


Motion agreed fo. 


WAYS AND MEANS—PAPER DUTY. 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Masser in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that on Thursday might, upon 
the discussion regarding the tea and sugar 
duties’ Resolution, he had troubled the 
Committee at considerable length, because 
the question at issue had not been much 
under detailed consideration, either during 
the present or the last Session. But the 
question of the paper duties had been so 
largely discussed of late that he should 
deem it an unwarrantable intrusion upon 
the time of the Committee if he were to 
accompany the Resolution he was about 
to propose with any detailed statement, 
though, of course, if discussion arose, he 
should hold himself at liberty to contribute 
any information, or to supply any argu- 
ment which might seem necessary on the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving— 

“ That on and after the Ist day of October, 
1831, the duties of Excise now payable upon or in 


respect of Paper of any denomination, and button- 
board, millboard, pasteboard, and scaleboard made 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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in the United Kingdom, and alse all All 

and Drawbacks of or in respect of any such Duties, 
shall cease, and shall be no longer charged, levied, 
allowed, or paid respectively.” 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL: Sir, I think 
the small discussion which we have had 
this evening shows that the right hon, 
Gentleman is resolved to foresee nothing, 
Last year, when the hostilities in Ching 
had actually commenced, or at all events 
when violence had been committed op 
both sides, the right hon. Gentleman could 
foresee nothing but a peaceful mission to 
the mouths of the Peiho. So it was in 
1853, when the Turkish question assumed 
a terrible prominence, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed a Budget founded upon 
the assumption that then peace would be 
of long duration; and the soap duties 
were removed at a time when war was 
absolutely impending. The right hon, 
Gentleman was resolved not to foresee the 
Russian war ; last year he would not fore- 
see the Chinese war; and this year he 
shut his eyes resolutely against the pros- 
pect of troubles in America. I do not 
think the Committee would do its duty if 
they were to limit their foresight to the 
narrow horizon of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. By the Resolution, Sir, in your 
hands we are called upon not merely to 
sacrifice a present but a future revenue. 
The peculiarity of this tax is that we 
not only sacrifice the money so long as it 
is remitted, but we know that when we 
sweep away an Excise duty it can never 
again be reimposed. It is a sacrifice of 
the national revenue for ever and ever. 
The reason is, that in order to collect such 
a duty you must have special officers, and 
a large organization fitted for the pur- 
pose. When, then, you abolish the tax 
you sweep away all that organization. If 
the Committee, then, should consent to 
the Motion in your hands, Sir, it may 
make up its mind never to see the paper 
duty again. Now, I wish the Committee 
seriously to consider whether this is a 
wasteful proceeding or not. We are told 
by the advocates of the measure that it is 
not wasteful, for that when Excise duties 
are removed, the article in question on 
being freed from the burden with which 
it was saddled acquires such a develop- 
ment as enables it to add to the national 
wealth, and that other sources of revenue 
greater than the one extinguished will 
very soon contribute to enrich the Exche- 
quer. Now, this is the position which 
has been over and over again maintained 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chan-/on glass . . . as there is no Excise duty in 


. . Belgium, Bohemia, and France, there is no ne- 

cellor of the Exchequer and his friends. A ’ , 
: itical cessity for interference by the State with the pro- 
It lies at the base of that political economy cess of manufacture. What takes place? There 


which characterized the right hon. Gentle- | is a great import of foreign glass . . . and 
man’s last Budget, and it is assumed to | it is now beating our own manufacture, not only in 


Payer Duty. 





have been proved by the experience of | foreign markets, but even in the markets of our 


former legislation. Now, the Committee 
will do well not to accept this principle 
merely because it is said to be the doctrine 
of Sir Robert Peel and of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; they ought seriously to ex- 
amine the facts and figures on which the 
doctrine professes to rest. The abolition 
of the paper duty is recommended to us 
on grounds similar to those on which the 
taxes upon-soap and glass were remitted | 
in 1853 and 1845. Those Excise duties 
have been entirely swept away. It is said | 
that if you remit the Excise duty upon | 
paper our revenue will be soon made up | 
by the enormous wealth which the de- 
velopment of this trade will create. But 





Task whether the removal of the Excise | 


duties upon soap and glass has turned out 
so successful as to encourage you to imitate 
thatexample. Take soap; the right hon. 
Gentleman defended his proposition for 
the remission of the Excise duty by similar 
reasons precisely as those he has given in 
favour of his present proposition regard- 
ing paper. He said— 

“This is an article on which the pressure of 
the tax is so severe, that, notwithstanding the 
mg wisdom and fairness with which your 

xcise laws are administered—notwithstanding 

the drawback you grant on exportation—your pro- 
ductive power is crippled by the tax. You can- 
not compete with the foreigner; your export 
trade dwindles day by day.”—[3 Hansard, cxxv. 
1404.) 
He expected that upon the remission of 
the soap duties the export trade in that 
article would revive. But have those ex- 
pectations been fulfilled? The soap duty 
was remitted in 1853. Up to that time 
the exportation of soap had been rising. In 
1849 it amounted to £159,000, and in 
1853 it was £290,000; but by the last 
Return in 1859 it was only £225,000. 
This was the enormous amount of pros- 
perity promised in that trade by the right 
hon. Gentleman when he proposed to re- 
mit that duty. Now, I ask the Committee 
to consider the results of the remission of 
the Excise duty on glass, proposed by the 
late Sir Robert Peel in 1845. Sir Robert 
Peel urged similar reasons in support of 
that measure, and stated— 

“There is no duty which in order to levy it re- 


quires such a system of perpetual and vexatious 
interference with the manufacturer as this duty 


velopment in this trade. 
| facts? In 1844, the year of the abolition, 





own colonies.”—{3 Hansard lxxvii. 489-90.] 


Sir Robert Peel, therefore, expected that 
as soon as the Excise duty on glass was 
removed there would be an enormous de- 
What are the 


the exports amounted to £388,000. In 

1850, when that duty had been remitted 

for six years, they had actually sunk to 

£307,000. In 1859 there is no doubt 

that they had recovered themselves, and 

amounted to £606,000. (Ministerial 

cheers.) Wait a moment. Compare this, 

not with the absolute recovery of this 

trade, but compare it with the relative 

recovery of the trade of the country. If 
the abolition of the Excise duty were to 
be anextraordinary relief to the glass trade, 

the increase ought to be above the general 
increase of the exports of the country. 

But what are the facts? From 1844 to 
18459 the increase of the general exports 
of the country was 123 per cent, while 
the increase on the exports of glass was 
only 57 per cent. So that the glass ex- 
portation actually lagged behind the gene- 
ral productive power of the country, in 
spite of the removal of the Excise duty 
on glass. Again I say there was a great 
failure of the predictions which were made 
by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The removal of the Excise duty on glass 
did not give that spring and vigour to the 
manufacture which is the alleged motive 
for asking us to consent to the removal of 
the paper duties. Sir Robert Peel urged 
the House of Commons to remove the 
Excise duty on glass because, he said, it 
would give a great relief to the poor in 
Fngland, by enabling them to have cheaper 
window glass, and because it would be a 
great stimulus to the trade in window glass. 
It was a time when complaints were much 
urged against the window duty; and he 
said it was better to stimulate the manu- 
facture of window glass than to remove 
the window duty. Well, what was the 
exportation of window glass during these 
periods? In 1841, when the duty pressed 
with all its weight, the exportation was 
27,899 cwt. In 1859, instead of rising 
with the general trade of the country, it 
had sunk to 27,697 cwt., so that actually 





| the removal of the Excise duty had an in- 
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jurious, and not a beneficial, effect on the 
manufacture of window-glass. The bene- 
ficial effect, on the contrary, was felt in the 
manufacture of glass bottles. It is well 
worth while to consider this. The effect 
of the abolition of the tax on glass was to 
relieve the consumers of alcoholic liquors. 
The other night, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer recommended to us the re- 
moval of the duty on paper, he produced 
a bitumenized pipe made of paper as a 
specimen of the uses to which paper will 
be turned when the Exise is removed. He 
told us this pipe was used in very great 
houses, that. it would be found very useful 
for sanitary purposes, and that the material 
might be available for the construction of 
a Crimean house. It is very easy for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make these 
promises of an increase in the manufac- 
ture, but the question is whether these 
promises will be kept? I ask you to at- 
tend to the effect of the abolition of the 
duty on glass, in order that you may esti- 
mate the value of the prediction of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
abolition of the duty on paper. Sir Robert 
Peel, in recommending the repeal of the 
duty on glass, said— 

“ Tf you permit this article to be free of duty, it 
is difficult to foresee in the first place to what per- 
fection this beautiful fabric may not be brought ; 
and, dly, it is impossible to say to what new 
purposes glass manufactured by our own skill and 
eupital may not be applied. I hold in my hand” 
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(They always hold a specimen of some- 
thing in their hands on these occasions) 
[Laughter. | 


“The balance-spring of a chronometer made of 
glass, instead of the ordinary material, steel. I 
understand that it possesses a greater degree of 
elasticity, and that it has a greater power of resist- 
ingthe alternations of heat and cold. The manu- 
facture is so expensive, and it requires such skill 
on the part of the workman, that I do not believe 
under the present system of restriction that this 
exquisite discovery can be generally applied. The 
fact is that a chronometer with this glass-balance 
spring was sent into the North Sea. . . an 
was exposed to comparison with ten other chro- 
nometers. The result was that the report was 
in favour of the chronometer with a glass balance- 
spring as compared to all the others.”—[3 Han- 
sard, Ixxvii, 490.] 


The duty has been removed from glass 
some fifteen years; but I ask, has any one 
heard of the chronometer with a glass 
balance-spring? Then, we had onr old 
friend the pipe again. Whenever an Ex- 
cise duty is to be removed there is a pipe 
brought up. We have now paper pipes. 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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Then we had glass pipes. The right hop, 
Baronet said on that occasion also— 

“T have read, too, in a French news 
Courrier de 0 Europe, within the last pases | 
in France they are now manufacturing glass pipes 
for the conveyance of water, which cost nearly 34 
per cent less than pipes manufactured of iron, 
and which will bear a greater external p 
than iron pipes. They are luted together with a 
species of bitumen, and, as far as health is cop. 
cerned, for the conveyance of water glass pipes are 
greatly entitled to the preference. . . Taki 
all the articles between these two extremes, the 
balance-spring of a chronometer and the pipe for 
the conveyance of water, who shall say to what 
purposes this manufacture may not be applied 
among us when it is wholly relieved from the im 
post ?”—[3 Hansard, Ixxvii, 490-91.] 


Again, I ask, who has heard of the glass 
water-pipes? But, driven from partieu- 
lars, the right hon. Gentleman takes re- 
fuge in generalities. He tells us that al- 
though the remission of certain taxes had 
not led to the inerease of particular manu- 
factures, there has been a large increase in 
the general manufactures of the country; 
in the wealth of the country, and in the 
taxable power of the country; and that 
whatever this increase may be it is all 
owing to the great policy of removing the 
indirect taxation which was inaugurated 
by Sir Robert Peel, and which is carried 
out by himself (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer). Now, I want the House to 
consider this, because the assertion was 
made with such confidence that, no doubt; 
many hon. Gentlemen believed it. Our 
wealth has certainly increased, but not 
from the cause assigned by the right hon. 
Gentleman—not from the increase of the 
remission of indirect taxation. To what, 
then, is it due? It may, it is said, have 
arisen from one of three causes. It may 
be due to the increased remission of indi- 
rect taxation; it may be due to the dis- 
covery and influx of gold; and it may be 
due to the enormous and gigantic develop- 
ment of railways. Well, then, which is 
the principal cause? The best mode of 


4| finding out to which particular cause it is 


to be attributed will be to take some other 
country which has also equally progressed, 
but in which all of these three causes has 
not been at work. Take, for instance, 
France, which has shared in the advantage 
of the discovery of gold and the develop- 
ment of railways, but where there has 
been no remission of indirect taxation, and 
compare her increase of wealth with that 
of England. It is obvious that if the 
corer does not belong exclusively to 

ngland the cause will not belong to Eng- 
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land only, and, therefore, is not to be found 
in the remission of indirect taxation. 
English imports, in 1847, amounted to 
£90,000,000; in 1856, to £172,000,000, 
or an increase at the rate of 90 per cent. 
French imports, in 1847, amounted to 
955,000, 000f.; in 1856, to 1,872,000, 000f., 
or an increase of 96 per cent. While Eng- 
land increases 90 per cent France increased 
96, The exports are a still nicer test of 
a country’s prosperity. But while the 
English exports have increased from 
£58,842,000 in 1847 to £115,826,000 in 
1856, or 96 per cent, the French exports 
in the same time have increased from 
719,759,000f. to 1,865,800,000f., or 159 
percent. So that this difference between 
96 per cent increase and 159 per cent 
seems to me to sweep away at once the 
whole of the parade about the marvellous 
growth of English wealth being due to the 
removal of indirect taxation. Wealth has 
grown elsewhere where indirect taxation 
continues; and we have no recommenda- 
tion to further remove such taxation in 
the face of our increase of wealth, for 
wealth has increased elsewhere in a larger 
ratio. It may be said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, as has already been said by the 
President of the Board of Trade, that we 
ought to make provision simply for the 
present year, and not for years to come; 
that we ought not to indulge in future and 
prospective projects of finance. 1 wish to 
set that question at rest by digging in 
that mine to which all resort who wish to 
upset the predictions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—I mean the speech of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1857. Here is a speech of 
Mr. Gladstone against the Budget of Sir 
George Lewis in 1857— 

“We have heard abundance of comment and 
criticism—I would almost call it cavil—from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to-night on 
the folly of attempting to balance income and ex- 
penditure for future years. Yet it is very con- 
Yenient for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
vote away from future years the revenue which 
he retains for the present year, and, applying that 
revenue to the Ways and Means of this year, to 
leave future years destitute ; and when called to 
render an account to say,‘ It is vain to pretend 
to balance the income and expenditure of a future 
year.’”—{3 Hansard, exliv. 989-90.] 

That quotation entirely refutes the right 
hon. Gentleman’s new doctrine about pro- 
spective finance. I should like to say a word 
or two on the “constitutional question.” 
My hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
showed the other night that nothing could 
be more vain and futile than to attempt to 
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| wipe out the Acts of the House of Lords 
towards this House last. year by taking 
action against the House of Lords this 
year. But nothing can be more vain or 
more futile than the device by which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer attempts to 
fetter the action of the House of Lords for 
future years. It seems to me that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham and others, who take a strong 
view against the House of Lords, wholly 
mistake the question of last year They 
seem to imagine the question was one of 
jurisdiction, that the two Houses were 
fighting in the arena by themselves, and 
that there was no one else whose behests 
they ought to consider and obey. The 
Government seem to think it was a fight 
of procedure, and forms, and precedent, 
and parchment. We are accused of re- 
action on this side of the House. It is 
said we fancy we are living in past cen- 
turies, and that we are applying to the 
present the passion of the past. But in 
listening to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer we might be excused for 
thinking that we are still living and fight- 
ing in the days of the Stuarts. They do 
not see that behind and acting through the 
House of Lords there was the great edu- 
cated public opinion of the country, of 
which that House and this House, too, are 
merely the vehicles and instruments; and 
not seeing that they imagine that the 
fight will be settled by a conflict simply 
between the two Houses, and that they can 
fetter the action of the House of Lords by 
an ingenious device. Why, Sir, if the oc- 
easion should again happen—which I pray 
may not be the case—that the House of 
Commons should act so madly and impro- 
perly as it acted last year, and that it should 
call down upon itself the condemnation of 
the public, the House of Lords will not 
be fettered by this or any other form from 
taking its legitimate operation. Suppose 
that the case of last year happened again, 
that the House of Commons, making no 
provision for the wants of the year, had 
left the country with a gigantic deficit. 
What then? The House of Lords would 
alter the single Bill sent to them. They 
would strike out the clauses remitting 
duties, and send the Billdown again. And 
what would you do then? It would be 
painful to you. You would make many 
loud and angry speeches on the subject. 
But if the opinion of the country was 
against you and with the House of Lords 





you would again have to submit. You 
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would have to renew the Bill, with the 
absence of the obnoxious clauses, and send 
the Bill back in a penitential mood, and 
thus your new device will only force upon 
yourselves an additional humiliation. On 
the other hand, if the public opinion of 
the country did not support the House of 
Lords, the House of Lords are far too 
prudent ever to slight the House of Com- 
mons. But while you are so careful of 
the power of the House of Lords no one 
seems to think that this new device will to 
a great extent withdraw the proposition 
of the Government from the discussion of 
the House of Commons. The wisdom of 
our ancestors provided that the details of 
every financial measure should be con- 
sidered first in Committee, then at the se- 
cond reading, again in Committee, again 
on the third reading, and still again on 
the proposition that the Bill do pass. On 
all these occasions we have opportunities 
of discussion and amendment. But this is 
a device to put a stop to that in the Lords, 
and to leave no opportunity of discussing 
this question without resorting to the al- 
most revolutionary measure of rejecting 
the Budget altogether. But while pursu- 
ing such a shadow we are inflicting a 
damage on our own House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer told us the other night that he could 
not understand the opposition we had made 
to his proposal; because he had brought 
it forward in a spirit of conciliation. I 
told him he was keeping up a quarrel 
which had existed too long; and that he 
must know perfectly well the reason we 


opposed the measure. We oppose it as 
we must oppose any measure that may in- 
jure the revenue and leave the wants of 
future years destitute of provision. But 
that is not all. We know that this mea- 
sure has a special political character. It 
is the purchase money of a political bar- 
gain. It is the hush money to the stern 
and watchful guardians of the public in- 
terest to induce them to condone the back- 
slidings of others in a new direction. I 
am not surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should take advantage of the op- 
portunity, and offer hush money that costs 
him so little. But I am surprised at the 
easy virtue that is satisfied with so paltry 
a bribe. But at all events he cannot ex- 
pect us to be passive and willing witnesses 
of such a bargain, carried out by such 
means, and having for its effect results so 
detrimental to the Exchequer and the 
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country. 
Lord Robert Cecil } 
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Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he would 
ask the noble Lord who had just sat down 
if he were not—after voting for the redup. 
tion of the tea duty on Thursday night 
liable himself to the accusation of want of 
foresight in respect to American affairs 
which he had made against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? The noble Lord hag 
criticised the abolition of the Excise dutieg 
on soap and glass, and on that issue he 
(Mr. Leveson Gower) would appeal to the 
country with a perfect conviction that 
never was there a measure that had re. 
ceived more emphatically the unanimous 
approval of the nation. The noble Lord 
objected te the production, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, of a paper pipe, 
and seemed to think that paper pipes were 
never used ; but if he (Mr. Leveson Gower) 
rightly understood the right hon. Gentle 
man, those paper pipes were already in use, 
And they would become more useful if 
the obnoxious tax on paper were removed, 
The noble Lord had alluded to the redue- 
tion of indirect taxation, and on that issue 
he (Mr. Leveson Gower) would also appeal 
with perfect confidence to the country. The 
noble Lord had ended his speech by argu- 
ing the constitutional question; but that was 
not a question which properly belonged to 
that part of the debate. With regard to 
the noble Lord’s objection to the mode 
of proceeding adopted in reference to the 
finances of the country, he (Mr. Leveson 
Gower) contended that the proceeding was 
not only in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed at the Ministerial side of the House, 
but was also in accordance with the views 
expressed during the previous year on the 
oppt ite side of the House. It was re- 
markable that the noble Lord never alluded, 
however, to the subject of paper, so that no 
one who heard his speech would have 
imagined that a Resolution in regard to 
paper was the one before the House. He 
(Mr. Leveson Gower) was anxious to say 
something on the Resolution, as he believed 
an impression had prevailed that there were 
many Members on that side of the House, 
particularly above the gangway, who, apart 
from political reasons, did not feel a great 
objection to the tax. He (Mr. Leveson 
Gower) could only speak for himself, but 
for economic and social reasons he had the 
greatest objection to it. If there was one 
thing more than another that struck him 
during the discussion—whether that year 
or last year—whether in the House or 
elsewhere—it was the very strong case 
that had been made out invariably for the 
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abolition of the tax, and the total absence 
of an attempt to answer that cuse by those 
who opposed its repeal. The argument 
inst the tax was met by the admission 

on the part of its supporters that it was a 
pad tax, but, as the lawyers said, it was 
with them a case of confession and avoid- 
ance. When its supporters did not answer 
the objections to the tax, it must be as- 
gamed that they were well founded, and, if 
90, it was not only a bad tax, but an intoler- 
tax. There were objections against 

it which did not apply to any other tax 
remaining on the statute book. In the 
first place, he objected to the tax because 
it was arbitrary. They all knew that the 
revenue officers declared they were unable 
to distinguish what was paper from what 
was not; the consequence was that a dis- 
cretion was left to them with regard to 
certain articles, and that was a serious ob- 
jection. The next objection was that it 
was a very expensive tax. The cost of 
collection was very great, and by doing 
away with the tax they would. get rid of 
the whole of that cost, whereas if the 
partial reduction on the tea duties pro- 
on the other side were adopted, they 
would still be subject to the expense of 
collection. His next objection to the tax 
was that it was a great impediment to 


the industrial enterprise of the country. 
It had been stated, over and over again, 
that if it were not for this tax, paper mills 
would be established and a vast field of 
employment would be opened to the people 
of the country. There could not be a more 


serious objection. The tax was also ex- 
tremely burdensome to the retail trades of 
the country, and he did not believe that 
public attention had been sufficiently called 
to that part of the subject. He had been 
informed that a respectable and intelligent 
grocer had calculated the payments made 
by him on packing paper, in consequence 
of the tax, at £30; and other grocers had 
made similar calculations. What was true 
with regard to one trade was true with 
regard to other retail traders. For example, 
the hon. Member for Nottingham had in- 
formed him that it was a burden upon 
the manufacturers of his district. Hon. 
Gentlemen might answer they did not care 
about those tradesmen, and thought more 
of the buyer than the seller; but a man 
must be ignorant of the commonest prin- 
ciples of political economy if he were not 
aware that the benefits produced by the 
abolition of the tax must eventually fall 
to the consumers and to the customers 
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of the tradesmen. On those grounds he 
thought it was most desirable that the 
tux should be done away with. 

He now came to the other branch of the 
question—namely, that it was a tax upon 
knowledge. There had been a sort of 
vague idea afloat that the paper duty ought 
no longer to be considered as a tax upon 
knowledge; but no answer had been given 
to the evidence tendered by a great num- 
ber of eminent publishers, amongst whom 
were Mr. Cassell, Mr. Chambers, Mr. 
Knight, and the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Black), that if the duty on 
paper were abolished, they could very 
much cheapen to the consumer the price 
of books, particularly those of a low-priced 
character. They also stated that they 
could publish a vast number of works 
which at present they were prevented from 
doing by the pressure of the tax. Until 
those statements were answered it was 
perfectly futile to deny that the paper duty 
was a tax upon knowledge. In those 
days, when hon. Gentlemen encouraged 
the establishment of public libraries, read- 
ing-rooms, and were anxious to do every- 
thing to attract the working man from the 
public-house to the mechanics’ institution, 
he could not understand why they ven- 
tured to ignore that part of the question. 
He wished to say a word with regard to 
the cheap press of the country. There 
was a general impression abroad—he did 
not know whether it was true or not— 
that the remission of the paper duty was 
proposed because of the benefit which it 
would confer upon the cheap press of the 
country. He could hardly imagine that 
such was still the case, but formerly there 
had been a feeling, on the part of the Tory 
party of the country, that the diffusion of 
political knowledge amongst the working 
classes would be attended with considerable 
danger. He trusted that was an entirely 
exploded view, but he must say that the 
pertinacity with which the remission of 
the tax on paper had been resisted led him 
to think that that illiberal idea still lurked 
among a portion of those who sat on the 
benches opposite. On that (the Liberal) 
side of the House no Member having the 
slightest pretension to liberality of opinion 
could object to the diffusion of political 
knowledge amongst the vast mass of the 
community. He believed the spread of 
such knowledge among the people would 
tend to the safety of the Government. It 
was most desirable that the working men 
of this country should be made aware of 
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the way in which they were governed, 
and acquainted with the laws which they 
were bound to respect and obey. In a 
moral aspect, also, he held that a cheap 
press was of the greutest benefit. He had 
watched with great interest the establish- 
ment of the cheap press, and he had ob- 
served with great satisfaction the entire 
respectability with which that press had 
been conducted. He had never seen any 
attack either upon humanity or religion, 
any indulgence in personality ; but, on the 
contrary, he had observed that it desired 
to forward opinions, not by abuse but by 
force of argument. He would also pay a 
tribute to the eminent ability with which 
the leading articles in those papers were 
written, and it must be remembered that 
they had a penny press of all shades of 
politics. With the exception of The Times, 
which stood quite by itself, he could not 
see himself any inferiority whatever in the 
y papers to the other newspapers. 

e asked, then, why persons paid 4d. for 
what they could obtain fora penny? It 
was because the penny papers were printed 
on such atrocious paper. But abolish the 


duty om paper, and the quality of the 
paper would be improved. If that were 
done, any person would be able to obtain 
for a penny as good a commodity to 


answer every purpose as that for which he 
now had to pay fourpence. That would 
be an important saving to the man who 
had only a small income of £200 a year. 
In fact, it would amount to something like 
£6 or £8 a year. He was delighted to 
notice the sympathy expressed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with the working 
elasses. He did not mean to say that, in 
their private capacity, they did not feel as 
much sympathy with them as those Gen- 
tlemen sitting on that (the Liberal) side of 
the House; but as regards politics, and 
especially as regards commercial legislation, 
he had thought that sympathy not very 
apparent. If they desired to see the duty 
on tea reduced, he asked why, when it was 
proposed to take a penny off the income 
tax, some hon. Gentleman opposite did not 
rise in his place, and propose that instead 
of doing that they should reduce the duty 
on tea? He believed that if a proposition 
of that. kind had been submitted to the 
Honse it would have been carried. Be- 
cause, therefore, he believed that the paper 
duty was most faulty in political economy, 
and that its repeal would promote the 
diffusion of knowledge, the elevation of 
the working classes, and the development 
Mr. Leveson Gower 
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of an important industry, he gave the Rg. 
solution his hearty su 


Mr. BEN TINCK had listened with great 


pleasure to the speech of the hon Gentle. | 


man, and said he felt much obliged to him 
for the information that the Tory 

set themselves up to prevent the spread of 
political knowledge. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER explai 
that he said some Members of that 
formerly thought it dangerous, but that 
that doctrine was exploded. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was 
to hear that the Tory party stood so mueh 
higher in the estimation of the hon. Gen. 
tleman. That hon. Gentleman had called 
attention to the position of persons who 
possessed £200 a year, and had told the 
House that they could not get a news 
paper fit to read except at the high price 
of 4d. Now, he (Mr. Bentinck) must 
say that, considering the interest supposed 
to be taken on the other side of the House 
in the penny press, that was one of the 
worst compliments that could have been 
paid to it, because it simply implied that 
when that class of persons to which re- 
ference had been made wanted sound po. 
litical information they would go to the 
high-priced paper for it. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been singularly ua- 
fortunate, both in his argument and his 
illustrations, with respect to this question, 
One of those illustrations had been re 
ferred to by his noble Friend the Member 
for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil). The 
House would recollect that. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told them how useful 
paper pipes would be when they could be 
made free of duty. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
had been very much struck with that il 
lustration, but he had not then heard 
what had since come to his knowledge, 
namely, that an experiment on a great 
scale had been tried with these pipes, and 
what was the result? Why, that very 
shortly after they had been laid down the 
whole of them were devoured by the rats. 
Now, he did not know what was the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentlemen om 
the subject of rats. He owned himself to 
a special antipathy to that species of 
vermin. He was told that they manifested 
a greater partiality to large houses than to 
small; and as the House of Commons war 
a very large one, he hoped, though he had 
some doubts upon the subject, that every 
precaution would be taken to exclude 
them. ‘The operation, however, was difti- 
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eult—for, as they had been told by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire, a8 fast as one hole was stopped 
up they would gnaw out another. So far, 
therefore, as paper piping was concerned, 
although it had been much praised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he did not 
think it would come into such general use 
gs was anticipated. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that last year he made a 
financial mistake, and the House would 
recollect that he was obliged to come down 
and ask them to pass a Supplementary Es- 
timate. It was true that he called it a 
mistake, or rather a miscalculation created 

subsequent events, and he went on to 
say that he had a warning in last year. 
But although he had had that warning he 
could see no reason for altering his present 
financial scheme. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he thought it was not 
probable that he would have to come 
down and ask for Supplementary Esti- 
mates again this year, seeing that he had 
based his financial project upon contingent 
events which might never take place? In 
his (Mr. Bentinck’s) opinion, there was 
ample ground to induce the rashest finan- 
cier to pause. The right hon. Gentleman 
had himself spoken of the China war, and 
he (Mr. Bentinck) asked the House whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, it was not 
possible that the whole of the money to be 
obtained, if if ever was obtained, from 
China, would not be required for the sup- 
port of the troops. * 

The right hon. Gentleman said the ques- 
tion of the paper duties had been fully 
discussed ; but it ought to be considered 
with special reference to present circum- 
stanves. Speaking for himself, he would 
say the views he entertained on this sub- 
ject were utterly irrespective of any party 
feeling. His conviction was that the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the paper duties was a mis- 
chievous and a dangerous one Not only 
was he actuated in his opposition to that 
measure by no hostility to Her Majesty’s 
Government, but he should very much 
regret any decision of the House that 
would lead at present to a change of 
Ministry. So far as he could collect the 
opinions of those who sat on his own side 
of the House, end with whom he had the 
good fortune to act, he believed what he 
had stated was the general feeling. It 
seemed to be admitted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had proved his possession 
of a surplus; but after all the reasons 
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which had been urged on both sides of the 
House he confessed that he was still un- 
able to arrive at the conclusion whether 
the surplus really existed or not. It ap- 
peared to him that the alleged surplus 
was composed partly of money that had 
been borrowed, and partly of money which 
was to be received from China, but, in 
point of fact, might never reach their 
hands, and which, he thought, ought cer- 
tainly not to be taken into consideration 
when they were calculating the probable 
revenue of the year. He felt that it was 
quite in vain to make any appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this sub- 
ject ; but he could not refrain from making 
one to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. For he confessed that he 
had heard with surprise and great regret 
that the noble Lord should have given the 
sanction of his powerful name to a financial 
scheme which was viewed with disappro- 
bation by the great majority of the country. 
Would the noble Lord rise in his place 
and tell the House whether, after duly 
and carefully considering what had trans- 
pired within the last few days relative to 
the aspect of affairs in the United States, 
he still held the opinion he had e 
as to the financial proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman? Had he duly considered 
what would be the effect in the manu- 
facturing districts ef a short supply of 
cotton from America? Would not the 
Revenue from Excise be considerably re- 
duced? Would chere not also be a sen- 
sible diminution im the revenue from 
Customs? When the noble Lord gave 
his adherence to the scheme of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer there might have 
been still hopes that civil war could be 
arrested. There was, however, no longer 
any ehance of that. The consequence 
must necessarily be the stagnation of the 
cotton trade. He was very much sur- 
prised, considering the difficulties which 
might be caused in this country by a short 
supply of eotton, that the attention of Par- 
liament had not been called to the subject, 
and he wished to know, inasmuch as very 
serious news had arrived from America 
within the last three or four days, whether 
the noble Lord was or was not of opinion 
that it ought to make a difference in the 
financial arrangements of the year. His 
principal object in rising was to make this 
appeal to the noble Lord, and he hoped he 
should hear from him a full explanation. 
Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON said, the 
hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. Gower) had 
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thrown out a taunt against that side of 
the House for its sympathy with the cheap- 
ening of the working man’s tea, while it 
had at the same time agreed to the reduc- 
tion of the income tax. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to forget that the income tax 
had entirely ceased to exist, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now pro- 

to renew it. When, therefore, the 
Minister asked for an income tax of 9d. 
in the pound, it was absurd to suppose it 
the duty of the Opposition to give him 
one of 10d. in the pound. Again, the 
sympathy of the House for the cheapening 
of the working man’s tea was first in- 
voked in 1857 by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, in a speech full of 
sound feeling and sound financial prin- 
eiples, which the hon. Member for Bodmin 
might peruse with advantage. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it was true, had 
since then changed his views, and, instead 
of espousing the cause of the poor man, 
had made himself the champion of the 
wearers of French kid gloves and the 
drinkers of French wines. The Opposi- 
tion had been charged with inconsistency 
in questioning the existence of a surplus, 
and yet proposing a remission of the tea 
duty. That charge overlooked the essen- 
tial difference between the total abolition 
of the paper duty and a partial remission 
of the duty on tea. In every instance in 
which the tea duty had been reduced the 
increased consumption had recouped the 
Exchequer; while, in the case of paper, 
they were now about to root up a produc- 
tive branch of permanent revenue which 
pressed heavily on no large class of the 
community. The tax on fire insurance 
was both intolerable in itself and indefen- 
sible in principle; and there could be no 
doubt that if the country were polled on 
the subject it would infinitely prefer its 
repeal to the repeal of the duty on paper. 
It had been said that the cost of wrapping- 
paper, on which the duty was heaviest, 
fell upon the working classes, who would 
consequently reap the benefit of the repeal 
of the Excise. Mr. Bohn, in his published 
letters, had entirely refuted that assertion, 
and shown that it was the practice for all 
the small tradesmen to weigh the paper 
along with the articles they sold, so that 
all the advantage derivable from reducing 
the price of paper would go into the pockets 
of the grocers and other retail dealers. A 
new principle of very doubiful tendency 
had been introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


Lord Claud Hamilton 





quer and the President of the Board of 
Trade, who had both sheltered themselyeg 
from responsibility for their estimates be. 
hind the authority of the public 
ments. If the opinions of the heads of 
departments were to guide the H 
those gentlemen ought to be called to the 
bar, in order that the House might examine 
them. An opinion was worthless unleg 
the case upon which it was founded wa 
known, and, therefore, the right hon. Gen. 
tleman ought to state what questions he 
had submitted to those gentlemen. Had 
the maintenance of European peace beep 
assumed as certain during the year, o 
was any calculation made as to the effect 
which the disturbances in America would 
have upon the supply of cotton to this 
country? This was the first time that he 
had known a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seek to evade responsibility by casting it 
upon the heads of departments, and he, 
therefore, owed some explanation to the 
House upon that point. The right hon, 
Gentleman had also indulged in language 
which was surprising in a Financial Mi- 
nister. He had stated that if the coun 
try would be governed at the cost of 
£70,000,000 instead of £60,000,000, it 
must be prepared for a heavy income tax, 
If the right hon. Gentleman thought the 
cost of governing the country was too 
large, why did he allow his Colleagues to 
make such large estimates, and why did 
not he himself make a proposal to reduce 
the amount? He trusted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give some 
explanation upon that point, and that the 
House would not have a Supplemental 
Budget in July, as was the case last year. 
Mr. BAINES said, that he for one 
would not have supported the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his proposal to remit the paper 
duty if he thought the remission was in- 
tended merely to please a small party in 
that House. In his opinion, however, the 
Budget was founded on a broad and 
national policy, and it involved justice to 
the community; in fact, it was as wise 
and prudent a Budget as he had ever 
heard. It was admitted that retail shop- 
keepers charged the duty on their cus- 
tomers. The petition from Messrs. Morley 
and Co. was evidence of that. That firm 
used paper for wrapping up articles for 
their customers to the amount of £4,000 
a year, upon which there was a duty of 
£800 a year; and they said that every 
farthing of that duty was necessarily paid 
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by their customers, and so it was in all 
establishments. The incidence of the tax, 
therefore, was as general as that of any 
other impost. The noble Lord who had 
just sat down had paid a high compliment 
to the cheap press, and he must concede 
that the remission of the duty would tend 
to its improvement, which would be a 
penefit to the country. Indeed, the ques- 
tion might, he thought, have been set at 
rest by the admission of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks the 
other night, to the effect that the penny 

had been conducive to the growth of 
aseevative opinions in the country. If 
the literary leaders of the opposite party, 
their men of genius, were of that opinion, 
he thought that they might have expected 
an unanimous verdict in favour of the re- 

of the duty. The chief benefit that 
would result from the remission of the 
paper duty would be the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge, by cheapening a mul- 
titude of publications of a scientific, liter- 
ary, religious, moral, and entertaining cha- 
racter, which formed the intellectual food 
of the working classes. During the last 
twenty-five years, the only aid which had 
been given towards the education of the 
people hy the reduction of taxation had 
been the reduction of the duty from 3d. 


per lb. to 13¢.; of the reduction of the 
newspaper stamp, and later rendering a 
stamp upon newspapers unnecessary. ‘These 
taxes on knowledge ought never to have 


existed at all. They were altogether bad, 
and were originally intended to prevent 
germ discussion and the spread of news. 
e acknowledged that there had been a 
t increase in cheap literature of late 
years, but that had commenced in 1896, 
when the paper duty was reduced one- 
half, and he believed that the total repeal 
of the remainder would give an additional 
stimulus and greatly benefit the moral 
and social condition of the poorer classes. 
Tt was said that there was at present a 
sufficiency of cheap literature, but the fact 
was that there never could be too much 
to shed the light of knowledge into the 
dwellings of the working classes. There 
were two classes of publications on which 
the tax pressed heavily. It was true there 
was a drawback on the paper upon which 
the bibles printed by the Queen’s printers 
and the University presses were printed, 
but there was no drawback on the duty 
on the great multitude of bibles published 
by private firms and societies ; millions of 
copies were issued in England which paid 
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a large amount of duty. Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. were publishing an illustrated 
copy of the Scriptures, with notes, which 
had a very large circulation, and the 
amount of duty paid yearly upon the pub- 
lication was £3,000 ; and they paid upon 
other useful educational works the yearly 
sum of £4,500—being £7,500 a year upon 
valuable publications from one firm. That 
was, indeed, a tax upon knowledge. The 
price of school books and illustrated works 
was necessarily greatly enhanced by the 
paper duty. It was not so with costly 
books like Macaulay’s History ; but it was 
upon standard works, of a useful character 
to the working classes, which were stereo- 
typed, and when reprinted the principal 
expense of which was the paper, that the 
duty was so onerous. The present price 
of paper was from 6d. to 7d. per lb., and 
the duty was one-fourth, or about |}d—a 
tax of 25 per cent on the most useful kind 
of literature. There was also the tax on 
writing paper. Unfortunately many per- 
sons in the country were unable to write; 
many had learned, but there could be no 
doubt that that, as well as other branches 
of education, were retarded among the 
working classes by the present high price of 
paper, enhanced as it was by this grievous 
tax. Again, the Religions Tract Society, 
which was supported not only by members 
of the Church of England, but by other 
sects, was a severe sufferer by reason of 
the paper duty. Last year it issued over 
41,000,000 of publications; but if the 
duty, which probably added 20 per cent 
to the cost were removed, there might 
be an increase of 8,000,000 publications 
by that society. Could the House imagine 
the benefit that would ensue from such 
an increase of so excellent a class of pub- 
lications? Was it prepared to take the 
responsibility of further impeding the 
religious, educational, and moral pro- 
gress of the people of England? The ar- 
guments against the tax were so multi- 
farious that it was impossible for one 
speaker to enumerate them all. For years 
the papermakers had complained of the 
duty as crippling their operations and 
increasing the experises of the manufac- 
ture in which they were engaged; and al- 
though they last year opposed the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, their 
objections were raised, not to the repeal of 
the excise, but to the abolition of the dif- 
ferential Customs duty. But by the terms 
of the French Treaty that was abolished 
in the course of last year, and there re- 
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mained nothing but the Excise duty. But 
it was not only the paper trade on which 
the tax was a burden; it was a tax that 
pressed upon all branches of trade, as had 
been shown by the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham, and other hon. Members repre- 
senting manufacturing and commercial 
cities. It acted injuriously upon the 
trade in ribands, laces, and every other 
article in the wrapping up or packing of 
which paper was employed. It was said 
by some that they were giving up a re- 
venue of £1,300,000 a year which was 
most easily collected, but, in point of fact, 
the tax was so difficult in collection that 
the very persons on whom the duty devolv- 
ed were unable to say what was paper and 
what was not, and were obliged to ask the 
Government for a definition. The tax was 
condemned nine or ten years ago by that 
House as one which ought not to be re- 
tained as a permanent source of revenue, 


- {COMMONS} 





and last year it was positively repealed. 
Under these circumstances, it was the. 
bounden duty of the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer to deal, first of all, with the, 
paper duty, when he had a surplus. He' 
(Mr 


. Baines) now supported its repeal in | 






House of Commons did its duty it 

to direct its attention seriously to a redug- 
tion of that immense amount, for whigh | 
he contended there was no present need, 
England was not threatened with wa 
anywhere, and at no former period dig 
she stand in a stronger or more h 

sition as regarded all the great Powe, 
It might be said that, in consequence of 
the war in the United States, it was neogs, 
sary that we should send an expedition tp 
the Gulf of Mexico, to watch over ogy 
trade there, but the recent news from that 
country to the effect that nearly the whale 
naval power of America had been annihi. 
lated set at rest all apprehension of 

in that quarter. It was said that we 

to have a large navy, in order to be on ap 
equal footing with France, but the fact 
was that our navy was equal to the whole 
warlike navy of all the countries of Ra- 
rope. At no period was the country safer 
from attack. In the navy it appeared 
they had 67 line-of-battle ships, whilst 
the French had only 37. The power of 
the country suddenly to expand its war- 
like armaments had been proved in the 
most decisive manner within the last two 


no defiant spirit towards the House of or three years, both in regard to the navy 
Lords, but rather with a view to concilia-!and the army. The ancient prodigy of 
tion, and to the amicable settlement of the | the springing up of armed men from the 
question; but he did not hesitate to avow sowing of dragon’s teeth had been sur- 
that it was a strong reason in favour of passed, for they had witnessed the spread- 
repeal, that it would repel the encroach- | ing of a little printing-ink over the coun- 
ment made last year on the privileges of try and an army of 150,000 Volunteers 


It was the 


this House by the House of Lords. As|had sprung into existence. 
the question of no surplus was quite given | latent power the country could always 
up by the leader of the party opposite, and | call forth that made it respected by fo- 


expr erag by hon. Gentlemen opposite, | 
y their vote of Friday night, it appeared | 
to him that no opposition could now be 
raised on that ground, and, therefore, he 
should not touch upon the subject, but 
there was one topic to which he wished 
briefly to advert. The Estimates for the 
present year were the highest ever sub- 
mitted to the House except in a period of 
European war. In 1840 the whole cost 
of our warlike establishments was only 
£14,119,000, and in 1850 £15,392,000; but 
that year it was estimated at £28,285,000, 


reign States, more so than the regular 
force it kept up. Their warlike establish- 
ments were much larger than they need to 
be, and he had no objection to put the Go- 
vernment under a little pressure in this 
matter and subject it to a little wholesome 
starvation. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, that 
considering the latent power of criticism 
shown by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just resumed his seat, it was a pity he had 
not attended more frequently in his place 
when the discussions upon the Army and 





showing an increase equal to about 90 per; Navy Estimates occurred. It seemed to 
cent. That was a most prodigious—he | be admitted on all hands that a surplus 
was going to say a shameful—increase in ; might be expected; or, at all events, that 
the public expenditure. There had also | the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ob- 
been an enormous increase in the Miscel-! tained a Parliamentary title to a surplus. 
Janeous Estimates. The total expenditure | The question, therefore, came to be—how 
of the country in 1840 was £53,444,000, | was the surplus to be disposed of? The 
and in 1850, £50,231,000; but in 1861 | House had decided by a small majority 
it was close upon £70,000,000. If the that it would not keep faith with the 
Mr, Baines 
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jn the matter of the war duties 
on tea and sugar. Such was the decision 
of that portion of the House which arro- 
gated to itself a high claim for popular 
favour, and a monopoly of sympathy for 
the working classes. He had always 
found, however, that if there were a ques- 
tion between the throwing over of their 

to the working men and the salva- 
tion of the Whig Ministry, the Whig Mi- 
nistry would be saved and the pledges 
would be given to the winds. If the Mi- 
nistry had kept their pledges the income 
tax would have been reduced; and, in- 
deed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer so- 
Jemnly promised that it should expire in 
1860, and now the miserable remission of 
the 1d. war duty was considered as the 
fulfilment of the pledge. Then, again, it 
had been solemnly promised by the Chan- 


eellor of the Exchequer that the duty on | 


tea should be remitted, whereas instead of 
that the right hon. Gentleman, with sin- 
gular infelicity, had selected a tax which 
produced a very large and increasing re- 
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the question, he doubted whether the abo- 
lition of the duty would benefit any class. 
Persons largely engaged in the trade were 
of opinion that the abolition of the duty 
would not reduce the price of paper; and 
they even asserted that the price of paper, 
which formed only a very small portion of 
the price of a book, never operated as a 
restriction on literature or education. A 
farmer used very little stationery, a work- 
ing man still less, and upon the classes to 
which they belonged the repeal of the 
duty would confer no appreciable benefit. 
He held in his hand a letter written by a 
stationer in Chancery Lane, stating that 
all engaged in the trade were of opinion 
that the repeal of the duty would be of no 
value to them, while the advantage to the 
public would be very small indeed. The 
writter added that to himself, as a manu- 
facturer of envelopes, it would be a loss, 
for paper would become dearer, and he 
should lose the drawback now receivable. 
But it was said that the repeal of the 
paper duty would benefit the cheap press, 





yenue, and the remission of which would 
not be felt as a benefit by any portion of 
the general community whatever. Hon. 


Members would remember that last Ses- 
sion they had a great deal of discussion on 
the same matter; and when the House of 
lords stepped in and saved the country 


from the effects of the rash legislation of 
that House great anger was expressed. 
There were meetings in the tea-room, 
meetings at the coffee-house, whisperings 
outside the doors, and at last the noble 
lord at the head of the Government got 
up and moved a Resolution, which was to 
save the dignity of the House and put the 
Ministers in a more unfortunate position 
than ever. All that was nothing but a 
mere waste of words, a little bit of hum- 
bug, beautifully acted by the noble Lord, 
but which deceived nobody. The country 
had quietly acquiesced in the decision of 
the House of Lords, and nothing had since 
occurred to change the position of the 
question. Few petitions had been pre- 


and in that way promote the cause of po- 
| pular education. It was also said that 
| the Tory side of the House were afraid of 
the dirfusion of political knowledge. That 
had been well answered by his hon. 
Friend. The Conservatives wished their 
opinions reported in the newspapers and 
spread over the length and breadth of the 
of the land, for the more the Tory press 
was spread over the country the more 
would the people despise the paltry at- 
tacks which were made upon them, and 
the foolish attempts constantly made by 
the Liberal party to attribute to the Oppo- 
sition opinions and intentions which they 
never entertained, which they never would 
entertain, and which they utterly repu- 
diated. He denied, however, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Bohn, that the repeal of the 
duty would benefit the cheap press as 
largely as was pretended. Mr. Bohn had 
‘ealeulated that the saving on each copy of 
| a penny paper would not exceed the half 
lof a farthing. Whence, then, he would 





sented to Parliament for the abolition of | ask, arose the cry for cheap literature? 
the duty ; there had been no indignation Rumour said that, although there were 
meetings; and, so far from the country some daily papers conducted with consi- 


having displayed any resentment against 
the Conservative party, the candidates 
had, on the contrary, as the House well 
knew, been triumphantly returned at a 
more than usually large number of elec- 
tions which occurred in the recess, and 
which, in most instances, had been warmly 
contested. With respect to the merits of 


derable talent—papers which used to con- 
tain copious extracts about the American 
Constitution before it had clearly turned 
out to be a failure—yet that those jour- 
nals did not pay, and that, therefore, in 
order to please their proprietors and 
editors, the tax was to continue to be 
levied upon the tea of the British labourer, 
‘ 
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and the paper duty was to be remitted. 
But who, he would ask, were those pro- 
prietors and editors of newspapers upon 
whom £0 great a boon was to be conferred? 
In supplying an answer to that question it 
should be borne in mind with what diffi- 
culty a tottering Government held its place, 
and how necessary it was for it to keep up 
alliances outside the walls of that House. 
When a Ministry found themselves in a 
minority every Wednesday, something 
must be done against the struggle in which 
the aid of the penny press might be ex- 
ceedingly valuable. It was suid that the 
House was pledged to the reduction of the 
paper duties, and it was quite impossible 
for them to retract. But, so far as that 
argument was concerned, he would ask 
whether the House was not equally pledged 
to the reduction of the income tax, to the 
reduction of the duties on tea and sugar, 
to the great principle of economizing in 
its large establishments, and, above all, to 
the carrying of a large and comprehensive 
measure of Reform? The fact was those 
pledges were neither more nor less than 
cobwebs in which to catch flies, and if any 
young Member were to ask the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office whether 
that noble Lord did not consider himself 
pledged to bring in a Reform Bill, he 
would only get laughed at for his pains. 
In conclusion he must warn hon. Members 
that they had a large army and navy to 
maintain ; that even if they could steer 
clear of the civil war which had broken 
out on the American Continent, they must 
at least keep up a considerable force to 
protect British interests in that quarter ; 
and that, under those circumstances, it 
would be imprudent to abolish a tax which, 
once taken off, it would be impossible to 
reimpose, and whose remission would not 
bring the slightest relief to the occupants 
of = humble cottages throughout the 
land. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that it might, 
perhaps, be convenient to the House to 
state that he did not consider the present 
to be a proper occasion upon which to 
ask the House to express an opinion of the 
general policy of the paper duty; he 
should, therefore, wish to reserve himself 
until the proper moment arrived. He 
wished it, therefore, to be understood that 
in permitting the Resolution to pass it was 
not that they were to be debarred from 
asking the House to express its opinion 
on the general policy of the paper duty 
when the proper time arrived. He thought 
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they would consult the general conye. 
nience of the House by not going to 4 
division that night, but at the same tim, 
he begged to state that he reserved ty 
himself the right to take whatever coun 
he might deem expedient in reference tp 
the measure when the proper opportunity 
for doing so arrived. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHR. 
QUER said, that after the Resolution was 
passed the right hon. Gentleman would of 
course be entitled to choose the most con. 
venient time for giving expression to his 
views on this question. Considering the 
state of the Committee he, too, would re 
serve any observations which might be ne- 
cessary for a future occasion. 

Resolution agreed to. 

(4.) Resolved, 

“That on and after the Ist day of October, 
1861, the Duties of Excise now payable upon or 
in respect of Paper of any denomination, and 
button-board, mill-board, paste-board, and scale. 
board made in the United Kingdom, and also all 
Allowances and Drawbacks of or in respect of any 
of such Duties, shall cease, and sball be no longer 
charged, levied, allowed, or paid respectively.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the next Resolution was that 
relating to the Customs duty on paper. 
He had been informed that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire) desired to postpone the considera- 
tion of this question, and there would be 
no difficulty in meeting his wishes, as he 
found that it would not be necessary to 
have a preliminary Resolution with a view 
toa Bill. He, therefore, proposed to pass 
over the Resolution, to embody the sub- 
stance of it in a Bill, and then the hon. 
Gentleman would be able to raise the 
question fairly when they came to Com- 
mittee on the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then proposed— 

“5. That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, and in lieu of the Duties of 
Excise now payable on the article hereinafter 
mentioned, there shall be charged and paid for 
and upon all Chicory, or any other vegetable 
matter applicable to the uses of Chicory or Coffee, 
grown in the United Kingdom, 

For every hundredweight thereof, raw or kiln- 
dried, until the 1st day of April, 1862, the duty 
of 8s. 6d., and on and after that day the Duty 
of 11s., and so in proportion for any greater 
or less quantity than a hundredweight.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, every person who shall keep open 
any house, room, shop, or building, for the pur- 
pose of selling therein, or who shall sell therein, 
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at any time between the hours of nine of the 
clock at night and five of the clock of the follow- 
morning, any victual, or refreshment, or 
, or tobacco, to be consumed on the pre- 
i, ‘okere the same shall be sold (except beer, 
cider, wine, and spirits, sold respectively under a 
proper licence in that behalf, and except also 
cigars and tobacco sold by a person duly licensed 
to sell beer by retail to be consumed on the pre- 
mises, and also duly li d to sell tobacco), and 
every person who shall keep open, at any time be- 
tween the hours aforesaid, any house, room, shop, 
or building, for the consumption therein by the 
lic of any victual or refreshment, cigars or to- 
eS (except as aforesaid), although the same 
shall not be sold therein, shall respectively be 
deemed to keep a Refreshment House, and shall, 
unless he shall be duly licensed by the justices to 
keep a common inn, ale house, or victualling 
house on the same premises, take out a licence to 
keep a Refreshment House chargeable with the 
Duty imposed by the Act of the last Session of 
Parliament, chapter 27.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, that before enter- 
ing into the discussion, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would inform the Com- 
mittee why he now came down to propose 
so serious a change in the Act of last Ses- 





sion. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or the EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Resolution involved no 
departure from the intention of Parlia- 
ment last year as to the operation of the 
Act. The Government then proposed that 
all refreshment-houses should be subjected 
to a licence and to police visitation. It 
was objected, however, that there was no 
reason why refreshment-houses open only 
during the day should be subjected to 
visitation by the police, and the hon. 
Member for Leominster (Mr. G. Hardy) 
with the general concurrence of the House 
moved that the Bill should be limited ex- 
pressly to houses which were open during 
certain hours of the night. It was felt 
that that was a proper provision, and that 
houses open for refreshment during the 
night were fit subjects for police visitation. 
It had been found, however, in the appli- 
cation and construction of the Act, that 
the terms of the sixth section, for which 
he proposed to substitute the fresh Reso- 
lution, did not give effect to the intention 
of Parliament— namely, that all night 
refreshment houses should be subject to 
police regulation, and should pay a small 
sum by way of refreshment licence. He 
had understood the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
G. Hardy) to express his desire that houses 
kept open for smoking should come within 
the purview of the clause; but neither 
these houses nor the houses of confectioners 
were found to be comprised in it. No 
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question of principle, therefore, was raised 
at all. The only question was whether 
the wording of the Act should not be 
changed, so as to give effect to the un- 
doubted intention of Parliament with re- 
gard to night-houses of this kind? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that in Committee 
on the Bill of last Session the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. G. Hardy), by way of obviating 
the objections to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, suggested that the taking of 
licences should be optional and voluntary 
on the part of keepers of refreshment- 
houses; but that where they kept open a 
place for public r- ‘reshment, resort, and 
entertainment, they should be compelled 
to take out a licence. It was objected 
that it would be monstrous that a private 
householder, who sold, perhaps, a penny 
bun after nine o'clock in the evening, 
should be liable, on the demand of any 
constable or police-officer, to open his door 
and allow the police-officer to ramble all 
over his house as he pleased. The hon. 
Member, therefore, suggested that the 
licensing should be confined to places open 
for public resort, and the Amendment was 
accepted without further objection. The 
penalties attached to the infraction of the 
law were very grievous. For the first 
offence the fine was £5, and for the second 
two years’ suspension, and a refusal to 
renew the licence if the proprietor did not 
admit a constable the moment he knocked 
at the door. The Committee had to con- 
sider whether there was any case for the 
extension of this surveillance. The failure 
of the Act of last Session might have 
taken the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
surprise, but it had not anybody else. 
They were now asked to remedy that 
failure by passing a Resolution such as 
no Minister of the Crown ever brought 
before the House, and which no former 
House would have granted. The pro- 
position was conceived in the strictest 
spirit of the French police. There it 
was part of a great system of policy that 
every person engaged in business should 
be under the supervision of the police ; 
and the Resolution actually proposed that 
every man who sold anything in his shop 
after nine o’clock which could be eaten or 
drunk should be subjected to the inspection 
of the police whenever they chose to visit 
him. Ifa grocer sold an orange to a man 
after nine o’clock and let him eat it in his 
shop he must actually take out a licence 
and be subject to police supervision. The 
Committee, he thought, would scarcely 
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consent to such legislation as that. With 
regard to the financial part of the question, 
he should be glad to hear from the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer on what principle 
he selected one of the most useful and 
innocent callings in the country as a spe- 
cial object of taxation. After they had 
heard such loud declamations on the bless- 
ings resulting from admitting articles of 
food from corn to eggs free of duty, the 
first thing the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did was to select for special taxation 
every man who sold any article of food in 
his shop after nine o'clock at night. 
The right hon. Gentleman was, in fact, 
re-enacting a curfew bell—for if any 
working man went into a shop to get 
his supper after nine o'clock, straight- 
way a special tax was to be levied on 
persons who kept their houses open for 
the purpose. Nine o’clock was past the 
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In point of fact, the legislation of las 
year fulfilled very much the predictions 
he ventured to make of it, and entire} 
failed to fulfil those of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and, therefore, he was en. 
couraged in endeavouring to resist the 
sent proposition. But he wanted to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer how he 
proposed to deal with a very important 
question of finance which was connected 
with this subject. Last year, when it 
was said that the system would be an in- 
justice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
urged that it would be rather a boon, be. 
eause at present these people paid a house 
| tax, and if they took out this licence they 
' must be considered traders, and they would 
| only pay a shop tax—that instead of paying 
9d. they would only have to pay 6d. But 
when the statute was passed, and the 
householders went to the officers of In- 
land Revenue asking for the remission of 








rality, and no working man was to go the additional 3d. house-tax, the officers 
into a shop to get his supper after that turned round and said, ‘Show us the 
hour without a policeman walking in and clause in the Bill that authorizes such a 
forming part of the company. That was | proceeding,” and entirely refused to give 
a mere caprice of legislation, and when he | effect to the assurance of the Chancellor of 
first read the Resolution his idea was that | the Exchequer, He wanted to know 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer being so whether it was intended to renew that as- 
certain of general acquiescence in his pa- | surance and settle the question by legisla- 
per duty and income-tax Resolutions had tive enactment. But, before the right hon, 
flung this in just to furnish a theme for; Gentleman proceeded to deal with that 
discussion. The real object was to foster | subject, he (Mr. Ayrton) should like to 
intemperance and vice, and not to suppress | bring before the Committee a very gross 
them. The real object was to put an end injustice that resulted from the scheme. 
to those places where people could get a| In the Metropolis every house was valued 
simple supper and a cup of coffee, or to | at a rental of more than £20, but a man 
convert them into new channels for the who kept a coffee-shop or a little eating- 
consumption of intoxicating drinks, which | house occupied only a part of a house, and 
were not consumed in sufficient quantities | his rental would be not £20, but only £10 
for the satisfaction of the Excise. It was | or £15. And yet, as the Resolution was 
the duty of the Committee to preserve drawn, if he kept a shop in his house, his 
the line, which was well drawn, between | licence was estimated at the rate applicable 
places used for the purposes of temperance 'to the rent of the whole house. In the 
and places used for the purposes of intem-| country, however, where people were not 
perance. Hitherto the trade in food and | compelled to live together in one house, 
innocent refreshments had been as free as| and where every man had a_ separate 
the trade in clothes, or any other articles | house, the charge was only one half that 
equally innocuous, and a distinction was, which was made on the eatinghouse- 








drawn between them and the dealers in in- 
toxicating drinks. The object of this legis- 
lation was to break down that great barrier, 
and to bring all persons alike under the 
surveillance of the police. No doubt if the 
keepers of eating-houses found themselves 
compelled to take out licences, and to be 
subject to the vexatious interference of the 
police, they would say, ‘“‘ We had better 
have the wine and beer licences as well, 
and do our best to fill the Exchequer.” 


Mr, Ayrton 





keepers in London. Would the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer remedy that injustice, 
and limit the valuation to the rooms used 
in carrying on the business? Because, if 
not, the right hon. Gentleman would make 
the inhabitants of London pay exactly 
double, though he was in exactly the same 
position as the inhabitant of a small town 
in a rural district. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite seemed to think 1d. in the pound 
more or less of income tax a great question, 
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put it was very small in comparison with| Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
the excess of charge on the people in Lon- | QUER said, he had with difficulty compre- 
don which he had shown would be the hended the reason of the vehemence with 
effect of this Resolution, He had told the | which the hon. Member had opposed this 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the peo- | very limited proposition, until he found that 
ple who would avail themselves of the | his object was to deliver another speech 
measure would not be the virtuous people, | against the Wine Licences Act of last 
whom the right hon. Gentleman suggested, | Session, which the hon. Member had op- 
put those who lived by encouraging in-| posed root and branch. He had now re- 
temperance; and he found by a Return,’ peated his objection to that Act, which, 

ted at his request, that out of 593 | however, was not the matter before the 
persons, being beersellers, who took out | Committee. The great complaint appeared 
refreshment licenses, 489 also took out to be that by the Resolution the line was 
wine licenses. 





The meaning of those broken down between houses licensed for 

was that the beerseller took out a the sale of intoxicating drinks and other 
refreshment licence merely for the purpose houses of refreshment. But the hon. Mem- 
of selling wine, and entering into rivalry ber must know well that the Resolution 
with the ginshop. Their houses were had nothing to do with this line. Last 
fitted up with taps, and all the decorations year Parliament determined that, besides 
of ginshops. Instead of selling the British the line that separated those two classes 
compound called gin, they sold the British | of refreshment-houses, another line should 
compound called wine, which the Chan- be drawn, not at all relating to the kind 
cellor of the Exchequer told them wasof of drink sold, but only to the hours during 
the strongest character. There wasno ac- which the houses were open. Now, the 
commodation for eating. There was a bar, sole and simple purport of the Resolution 
anda bottle standing ready with a substi- was to give effect to the line so drawn 
tute for gin. The Refreshment Act had after much consideration and discussion. 
added to the facilities of intoxication, and The hon. Member said that the matter 
made a degree in the rising seale of intem- must be treated either as one of finance ; 
perance—from beer to spirit-wine, and or, on the other hand, as one of morality. 
from spirit-wine to spirit itself. Soon Butin agreat many of our laws, finance and 
after the passing of the Act of last Session police, were to a great extent combined. 
he went to Coventry, expecting to see the The case was one on which Gentlemen 
weavers there, like those of Lyons, drink-| might have different views as to the re- 
ing light French wines, instead of which spective importance of the two; but the 
he found them standing at the corners of important social object of police supervi- 
the streets with pale lank faces, on the sion being in view, there was likewise ap- 
brink of starvation, and looking the pic- | pended a financial proposition bringing the 
ture of misery. When he asked at matter within the purview of the Com- 
eatinghouses whether they sold wine, he mittee. He was desirous of separating the 
was told he must go to the tavern if he | yague and general declamation of the hon. 
wanted wine. He made the same inquiry | Gentleman from the points of a practical 
in other towns until he came to a garrison | nature to which he had celied attention. 
town, Here he found a pastrycooks’ | The hon. Gentleman charged him with not 
where they sold wine. An officer came in| fulfilling an engagement entered into last 
followed by his dog, and asked for a glass | year with respect to house and shop rating, 
of wine and a bun. At last, then, he saw | Whatever pledge was given last year ought 
proofthat the Act of last Session was a/ of course to be fulfilled, and he (the Chan- 





wise and useful proceeding. But the officer 
gave his bun to the dog and drank the 
wine, So that unless they had the fortui- 
tous circumstance of a dog and a puppy 
coming together into a pastrycook’s the 
measure of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was of no effect. The Act of last 
Session was in fact acomplete failure. He 
objected to legislation which introduced 
the espionage of the police into private 
houses, and he trusted the Committee 
would reject this Resolution. 





cellor of the Exchequer) was perfectly 
ready to consider the means of fulfilling it; 
but not one single person had made a com- 
plaint to him with respect to the rating of 
premises separate from the rating of a 
house. The case of bond fide separate hold- 
ings, where only a part of the house was 
rented by the keeper of a refreshment-shop, 
was a very fair subject of consideration. 
The hon. Member was also, perhaps, of 
opinion that if the Legislature had pro- 
vided that refreshment-houses open at 
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night between certain hours should be 
subject to police visitation for the sake of 
good order, there was no necessity why 
that liability to visitation should extend 
over the day. If that were the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s point it was worthy of considera- 
tion; but he must say that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not represented the effect of 
the Resolution accurately. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that if any one went into a 
grocer’s shop and purchased an orange and 
consumed it there, the grocer would be 
compelled to take out a licence. He was 
surprised that the hon. Member, having 
read the Resolution, could think that was 
a possible construction to be put upon its 
meaning. The construction, as he read it, 
essentially required that something should 
be sold for consumption on the premises. 
Oranges were not sold by grocers for con- 
sumption on the premises, and no such 
miserable, and, he must say, equivocating 
and constrained method of construction 
was in force. The state of the case was 
simply this—the hon. Member had made 
a speech against the Refreshment Houses 
and Wine Licences Act. The principle of 
that Act was not before the Committee. 
The object of the Resolution was simply 
to give effect to the purpose and intention 
of the Act. The intention of the Act of 
last Session was that all houses below 
certain rentals, in certain cases, open be- 
tween certain hours for optional and gene- 
ral resort with the view to refreshment, 
were, as a class, proper objects for police 
visitation ; and it would be vain and futile 
to draw the distinction which the hon. 
Member professed to draw between houses 
tending to promote intemperance and 
houses where intoxicating liquors were 
not sold. The Reports of Committees of 
that House were to the effect that some of 
the houses that did not sell intoxicating 
drinks were the worst houses of all, and 
a great many of those houses it was de- 
sirable to bring under police visitation. A 
great number of these houses, owing to the 
defective wording of the Act of last Session, 
were not brought under the operation of 
the law. That defect it was the object of 
the Resolution to remedy. That was the 
fair test by which this Resolution would 
be tried, and he hoped that it would re- 
ceive the support of the Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had not been 
fortunate enough to catch the exact object 
of the Resolution. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was intended to give effect 
to the Act of last year, but he had not 
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told them how the Act of last year was 


defective. He could not gather from thy 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech what he 
exactly meant. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the Act of last Session was 
defective, and did not carry out the jp. 
tentions of the Legislature. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not point out in what 
respect it was defective, and how the Re. 
solution proposed to remedy that defect, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for calling his attention 
to the omission. The precise point of 
difficulty turned upon the words “ places 
of public refreshment, resort, and enter- 
tainment.” The hon. Member (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) gave the Committee his interpreta. 
tion, from which it appeared that places 
like Vauxhall were open to an interpreta. 
tion of this kind. His own opinion was 
that shops which were kept open at night 
should be brought within the scope of the 
Act, even though they were not places of 
public resort and entertainment in the 
same sense as Vauxhall Gardens or the 
theatres. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that, after the 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation, the 
Committee would see how enormous an 
extension of the measure of last Session 
was now proposed. If he was not mis- 
taken in his recollection, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s original proposal was much 
the same as that now brought forward, 
and the House, after full discussion, dis- 
tinctly refused to adopt such a general 
wording as would include every little shop 
that sold penny cakes. He, for one, would 
be very unwilling to enact that every hum- 
ble shopkeeper must shut his door at nine 
o’clock, or pay the tax and subject himself 
to the supervision of the police. Such an 
arrangement was far too stringent, and if 
the Committee went that length he did 
not know where they would stop. The 
class whom the measure would chiefly 
affect would feel it severely, and really 
did not deserve it. They ought to be very 
careful about throwing houses open unne- 
cessarily to the police. Every Englishman 
naturally looked upon his house as his 
castle, and to send the police prying into 
a house when there was no need for it 
would bring a great deal of odium on that 
force. There were houses, no doubt, in all 
large towns which should be under the su- 
pervision of the police, but he thought 
that such would be included under the 
phrase ‘‘ places of public resort.” 
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Lorn FERMOY said, he hoped his} 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would reconsider the Resolu- 
tion. ‘The proprietors of gingerbeer-shops 
and bun-shops would not pay the licence ; 
and they would, therefore, have to close 
their shops at nine o’clock, which could 
not be considered by any means a late 
hear in the summer time, at all events. 
The effect of the Resolution, consequently, 
would be that people would be driven into 
the public houses and gin palaces. 

Sin MORTON PETO said, in the dis- 
trict which he had the honour to represent 
there was a number of small shops where 
refreshments were sold for working men, 
and considerable alarm was felt by the 
owners of these houses at the proposal of | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A | 
guinea a year might not appear to be a 
large sum, but such was the nature of the 
refreshments sold that a tax could not be 
well borne. They had also a strong ob- 
jection to be placed under police visitation. 

e was sure that no one more than the 
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the introduetion of police inspection into 
refreshment-houses as objectionable, and as 
the commencement of an oppressive sys- 
tem. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed the Committee of 
last year had expressed a strong desire that 
places of entertainment kept open between 
the hours of nine at night and five in the 
morning should be subject to the super- 
vision of the police; and he had introduced 
the present Resolution for the purpose of 
the carrying out that object. He admitted 
that the Resolution as it stood might in- 
clude some shops to which it was not de- 
sirable that it should be extended; but he 
doubted whether it would be possible to 
make an exception in their favour without 
abandoning what he understood was the 
purpose of the Committee of last year. 
After what had been said, however, he 
would endeavour so to alter the Resolution 
as to obviate the reasonable objections that 
had been made to it. Without, therefore, 
giving up the object which the House had 
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right hon. Gentleman would regret to see|in view in former legislation of placing 
persons who conducted their business pro- | refreshment-houses under restriction, he 
perly brought under police visitation. He , would, in the meantime, withdraw the Re- 
should be glad to see the Resolution alto- | solution, and endeavour so to alter it as to 





gether withdrawn. meet the views of those who objected to it 

Mz. NEWDEGATE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been wont to deplore | 
the duty of 1s. a quarter on corn, and to, 
speak of a tax on the food of the people 
asan injury. Yet the Resolution before 
them amounted practically to a tax on the 
food of the people—on the supper of the 
working man, for instance—and that in 
the most vexatious form. While relieving 
the luxuries of the rich from taxation the 
right hon. Gentleman not only refused to 
relieve the lower classes by the reduction 


of the tea duty, but actually imposed a) 
| why they should require the owners of 


tax on the sale of their food. 

Lorv WILLIAM GRAHAM asked whe- 
ther the Resolution would apply to houses 
of ill-fame? If so, a totally new system 
of licensing would be introduced into this 
country, and one inimical to the interests 
of morality. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tues EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the noble Lord 
was not serious in putting such a question. 

Lory WILLIAM GRAHAM said, that 
he was. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tues EXCHE- 
QUER said, the law took no cognizance of 
such a subject; and the Resolution would 
not extend to such houses. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he regarded 


as it now stood. 
Mr. HENLEY said, he would give all 
the assistance in his power to any proposal 


for extending the supervision of the police 


to night houses; but he was not disposed 
to construct a drag-net which would bring 
all kinds of people under their jurisdiction. 
He would suggest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he might meet the diffi- 
culty in that case by defining a night-house 
to be a house which was kept open after 
the beer houses were closed. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he could not see 


houses in which spirits were not sold to 
take out a licence. He believed that the 
Act of last Session had been wholly in- 
operative in Dublin. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, they had passed 
a Resolution that took cheap tea from the 
poor people, and now it was proposed to 
put a tax on refreshments. He wished to 
know what amount the Irish Board of In- 
land Revenue had derived from licences 
granted under the Act of last year. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER suid, he could not answer the ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman, however, might 
have the Return if he pleased. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER then moved the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“ (6.) That, towards raising the Supply grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, there shall be charged and 
paid upon every additional Excise Licence to be 
taken out by any licensed Dealer in Spirits in Great 
Britain to authorise and empower him to sell by 
retail Foreign or British Spirits, in any quantity, 
not less than one reputed quart bottle, or as to 
Foreign Spirits, in the bottles in which the same 
may have been imported, and not to be drunk or 
consumed on the premises, the sum of £3 3s. 


Lory FERMOY said, that by the Re- 
solution the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to subject licensed victuallers to a 
more extended competition. The effect of 
the Resolution was simply this, that whole- 
sale dealers, by simply paying a £3 3s. 
licence, would become retailers of spirits. 
That was unjust and unfair; because, in 
the first place, the licensed victuallers were 
obliged to submit to a very serious ordeal 
before they obtained their licences—name- 
ly, that of going before the justices of the 
peace. It was not fair that another body, 
who had to go through no ordeal at all, 
should have an opportunity of competing 
with them. The licensed victuallers were 
also subject to billeting and other disabili- 
ties. He, therefore, asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the Resolution 
altogether. One of the reasons advanced 
in support of the Resolution was that prac- 
tically wholesale dealers were in the habit 
of breaking the law. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the law was openly in- 
vaded even by Members of that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
a very limited idea of the extent of the 
cellars of hon. Members, but be that as it 
might, it was a little too much to say that 
the law was invaded, when no attempt 
had been made to enforce the law. They 
ought rather to say the law had been in- 
vaded, therefore, let us alter it. It was 
treating the licensed victuallers unfairly to 
say, ‘‘ because we have never enforced the 
law for your protection, we are now going 
to abolish it altogether.” If, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not intend 
to withdraw the Resolution, which he 
(Lord Fermoy) sincerely trusted he would, 
did he mean to carry it out to the letter? 
Would he take care that the Bill should be 
so framed as that the wholesale dealer— 
if this Resolution passed—and he (Lord 
Fermoy) sincerely hoped it would not— 
should be limited to the bond fide quart 
bottle? That would be some compensa- 
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tion to the body whose interests he was 
now advocating. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHRE. 
QUEK said, it certainly was his intentiog 
to press the Resolution upon the Commit. 
tee, and he had no doubt it would meet 
with their approbation. It was quite true 
that the law as it stood was not put inty 
execution, not because it was ambiguous, 
but beeause it was revolting to public 
opinion. It was irrational in itself, but 
it had been found impracticable to induce 
the administrators of the law to give effect 
to it, or at all events to give effect to it 
without denouncing its irrationality. Last 
year a Bill was brought in—the Refresh. 
ment Houses Bill—which certainly did 
raise up a class of rivals to the licensed 
victuallers. Not so the present Resolu- 
tion, because the trade of the licensed 
victuallers was to supply liquors for con- 
sumption on the premises. It was in 
respect of that trade that they paid their 
licences; consequently they had no locus 
standi in opposing a Resolution which had 
no relation to anything to be consumed 
on the premises, and in spirits not to be 
drunk on the premises he did not admit 
that they had any right to a preference, 
much less to a monopoly. At the same 
time he was far from overlooking the pe- 
culiarities of their position, and the change 
proposed was a minimum one; indeed, it 
would be impossible for it. to be more mild. 
The effect of the Resolution was to be 
limited to those traders who were in pos- 
session of a ten guinea licence. With re- 
gard to the question of the noble Lord, it 
certainly was his (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s) intention to adhere to the 
proposed limitation, and not to allow the 
wholesale dealers to sell spirits in anything 
less than a quart bottle. Many hon. Mem- 
bers even at home, and many more when 
staying away from home, as at a watering- 
place, must have had occasion for small 
quantities of spirits, and have found them- 
selves not at liberty to buy them without 
sending to a public- house. Every Govern- 
ment for the last twenty or thirty years 
had condemned that state of the law, and 
when the noble Lord asked whether it 
was his intention to carry out the law, he 
answered it undoubtedly was his intention. 

Sr BALDWIN LEIGHTON enter- 
tained objections to the proposed changes, 
some of which he thought were contrary 
to all our other laws, and would inflict 
much hardship. He would suggest that 
no man should be summoned and convicted 
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in his absence for an offence against the 


ise laws. 
ian JERVIS said, he wished to 
know whether the quart mentioned in the 
Resolution was the imperial quart? What 
was commonly called “a quart” was 


everything from a pint upwards. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the term “quart” was 
well understood. It did not mean an im- 

jal quart, but a bottle six of which 
went to the gallon. He would attend to 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet. 

Sm MORTON PETO observed that 
as a general rule the licensed victuallers 
hada portion of their premises set apart 
for the sale of liquors in bottle. 

Mz. NEWDEGATE said, he had a pe- 
tition to present from the licensed victu- 
allers against the Resolution. He must 
say he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
was bringing the wholesale dealers into di- 
rect rivalry with the licensed victuallers. 
The argument founded upon morality was 
uite fallacious, for in fact it was proposed 
that the additional Excise duty should be 
levied upon an extended use of ardent 
spirits. He begged to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was a public opinion 
even at the bar of a public house; and if 
a servant was frequently seen coming out 
of a public-house it soon became noised in 
the neighbourhood that spirits were con- 
sumed in her employer's house. He 
thought the present licensing system, with 
the preliminary investigation of the house 
and its master, tended to morality. The 
publicans had received rough treatment. 
As a body he believed them to be a good 
set of men, and he knew that they often 
rendered great assistance to the magis- 
trates. He regretted, therefore, to see a 
dead set made against them. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, that what- 
ever might be the practice of the Excise 
officers elsewhere, he could inform the 
Committee that a witness who was exam- 
ined before the Comntittee of 1845 stated 
that at watering places the law was evaded 
every day by very respectable wine mer- 
chants; in Brighton almost every House 
was informed against. In fact, people 
would not send to public-houses for brandy. 
Brandy diluted with water was a most 
valuable medicine; but it must be real 
French cognac and not such brandy as was 
commonly sold at publichouses. He had 
heard an excellent reason why the Excise 
did not do their duty. One of the wit- 
nesses before the same Committee, a 
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wholesale dealer, said that he had fre- 
quently served two bottles of brandy at a 
time to the Chief Commissioner of Excise 
in his district. After that they might 
well say, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
For many years he kept an establishment 
without knowing that such a law existed, 
as he never had any difficulty in obtain- 
ing brandy in small quantities from his 
wine merchant. The law only pressed 
upon some spirit merchants who had a 
conscientious objection to breaking it, and 
who in consequence lost their customers 
for both wine and spirits. A gentleman 
at a watering place might order a dozen 
of sherry and a bottle of brandy, and if 
the merchant refused to supply him with 
the latter, he would soon be informed by 
some of his friends of a merchant who was 
less scrupulous, and to whom he would 
transfer his custom. The restrictions un- 
der which licensed victuallers were placed, 
and of which so much had been said, were 
police regulations, which, of course, would 
not apply to places where no liquors were 
consumed upon the premises. He would 
make one suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman. It appeared that the dealers 
in wines and spirits were somewhat heavily 
taxed. They had to pay £10 10s. for a 
wine licence, £10 10s. more for a spirit 
licence; they had likewise to pay £2 2s. 
for what was called a maraschino licence. 
Now he thought that the new £3 3s. li- 
cence ought to convey a liqueur licence 
along with it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that that would be the effect 
of the measure. 

Mr. CLAY said, he had no doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
right in saying that the licensed vic- 
tuallers had no locus standi in this dis- 
cussion, because if they sent gut spirits to 
be consumed elsewhere than on the pre- 
mises, that business was not one in respect 
of which they paid a licence. That might 
be so legally, but he begged to remind him 
that, according to custom, there was a 
broad distinction between the wholesale 
and the retail dealing. That distinction 
would be broken down by the change the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to make. 
He (Mr. Clay) found that that alteration 
would give additional advantages to the 
larger dealers when placed in competition 
with thesmaller. He thought the licensed 
victuallers had been hardly dealt with. 
With regard to the suggestion which had 
been made by an hon. Member opposite, he 
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would only remark that it was known 
what a reputed quart bottle was in 1860; 
but in 1861 they all knew that a “‘ reputed 
quart bottle’? meant little more than a 
pint. He (Mr. Clay) strongly objected to 
the vagueness of this phrase. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
after the legislation of last year that the 
licensed victuallers had a right to expect 
that they should be let alone for some time 
to come at any rate. The hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker Seymer) had 
pressed the measure strongly on a former 
oecasion, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had become a convert to his views. 
He (Mr. Williams) could not support the 
Resolution. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that a considerable 
portion of the profits of licensed victuallers 
was derived from the sale of spirits in 
small quantities to be drunk off the pre- 
mises, and if the Resolution was passed 
they would have a claim to have the price 
of their licences reduced. 

Resolution agreed to, as was also the fol- 
lowing Resolution, 


(7.) Resolved, 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in lieu of the Stamp Duties now 
chargeable tor or upon any lease or tack of any 
Furnished Dwelling-house, for any term or period 
of time less than a year, or any agreement, 
minute, or memorandum of agreement containing 
the terms and conditions on which any such House 
is let, occupied, or held for any such term or 
period of time, where the rent for such term or 
period of time shall exceed £25, there shall be 
charged the Stamp Duty of 2s. 6d. with pro- 
gressive duties respectively, to be calculated as in 
the case of deeds and instruments in general of 
the same amount. 

“ And for the Duplicate or Counterpart thereof 
t he like Duties.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished next to move the 
8th Resolution. That which had just been 
adopted effected a very considerable reduc- 
tion on the stamps chargeable on letting 
houses for short periods. The arrangement 
in existence till now had been that houses 
let for periods of one to three months were 
liable to the same amount of taxation as if 
let for twenty years. It was hardly fair 
that fugitive transactions should be taxed 
at the same rate as those of a more per- 
manent character, and the effect of such a 
state of the law was that practically the 
duty was never paid. But by this Reso- 
lution the payment of duty would be in- 
sured, for it would be imposed on the class 
of persons who dealt in houses let for less 
than a year, who did not already pay duty 
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in any other capacity. From the very ng. 
ture of the principle so laid down it would 
be necessary that exemptions should be 
made to a considerable extent; he accord. 
ingly proposed to except from the scope of 
the Resolution auctioneers and apprai 
attorneys and solicitors, who sometimes 
dealt in houses, especially in Scotland, 
persons dealing in houses of a low rental, 
The object of the Resolution was mere} 
to lay down the principle that those per. 
sons who dealt in the documents requiri 

a stamp should be brought by a licence 
under the view of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. He had no reason to suppose 
that the duty was opposed by the class 
of persons whom it would affect; on the 
contrary, those with whom he had been 
brought into communication had express- 
ed themselves favourably towards the pro- 
posal. It would not be right to lay upon 
them a heavy duty, or to bring within the 
scope of it any other class of persons than 
those who were intended, such as those 
who dealt in the letting of houses for 
terms less than a year. Ordinary land 
agents would not be brought within the 
Resolution. A doubt might be raised 
upon the wording of the Resolution as it 
stood, but to introduce that class of per- 
sons into its provisions was quite foreign 
to its purpose and intent. The best form 
of exemption, however, could be settled 
when the Bill for carrying out these Re- 
solutions was introduced. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Committee 
ought to view with great jealousy any 
attempt to extend the licensing system, 
which was calculated to interfere with 
freedom of action on the part of the com- 
munity. It was true that auctioneers and 
appraisers paid duty, and so did attorneys; 
but these payments had no connection 
whatever with the letting of houses. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
certain house agents were willing to pay 
the tax. No doubt they were, because 
it tended to keep in their own hands the 
letting of houses. If every man who used 
a stamp for business purposes required 
to be licensed, it would be necessary to 
tax every merchant accepting a Bill, and 
every landlord issuing receipts for rent. 
In country towns it was usual to see an- 
nouncements in shop windows that houses 
belonging to customers of the establish- 
ment were to be let or disposed of, but 
the effect of the Resolution would be to 
forbid all such notices, and to render it 
imperative that a house agent should set 
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the purpose of conducting these 
p Aden In short, if any hon. Mem- 
ber were asked to look after a friend’s 
house, it would be requisite for him to be 
duly licensed. a‘ 

Mz. Senszeant PIGOTT said, he under 
stood the Resolution to be that a perso. 
carrying on the business of a house agent 
should pay a £2 licence, making those 
who conducted business with a profit pay 
some reasonable amount to the revenue. 
He did not understand it to mean what 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
had stated. 

Mrz. HENLEY would reserve his obser- 
vations till a future stage of the question, 
so many limitations and exceptions having 
been mentioned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was difficult to say who came 
within the scope of the Resolution. 

Me. AYRTON said, he should not di- 
yide the Committee on the Resolution. 
He would see when the Bill was produced 
if it were possible, which he did not think 
it was, to reduce the proposition to an in- 
telligible form. 


(8.) Resolved, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged for and upon 
a licence to be takeh out yearly by every person 
who shall use or exercise the business, occupation, 
or calling of a House Agent, not being an Auc- 
tioneer, or an Appraiser, duly licensed as such, the 
Stamp Duty of £2.” 

Tate CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was considering whether 
it might be possible to extend the next 
Resolution somewhat further—to a certain 
portion of those who made use of animal 
power for the purpose of carrying on the 
hawking business. The duty chargeable 
on those who employed any animal, how- 
ever humble or small, in aid of their trade 
of hawking was £8. Perhaps a distinction 
might be drawn in favour of parties who 
employed a donkey, for instance, as in the 
case of horses under thirteen hands high. 
As it would be a remission of duty it 
would be competent to introduce such an 
alteration in the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he entertained some 
doubt about the wisdom and propriety of 
granting the licences for six months. At 
the present moment much suffering was 
experienced in country districts by persons 
termed “‘tallymen” going round amongst 
the poor and tempting wives to make 
purchases of their wares in the absence of 
the husbands, and then summoning them 
to the County Court to recover the money. 
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He feared that the result of giving licences 


for so short a period as six months would 
be to induce a still less reputable class of 
men to — that avocation, and that 
thus still more mischief would be done. 
He should not, however, oppose the Reso- 
luton. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed the licence would 
have a very different effect from that 
which was apprehended by his right hon. 
Friend. With regard to tallymen, he be- 
lieved they did not pay for a licence at all. 
The law was extensively evaded—so ex- 
tensively, indeed, that he had the best 
authority for stating that he was enabled 
to propose the reduction and yet to antici- 
pate no loss of revenue. If they could 
bring about a state of things in which the 
hawking trade should be regularly and 
uniformly carried on by men who had 
licenses, instead of by men who had none, 
he was convinced that it would be con- 
ducted more respectably, and that the evils 
his right hon. Friend had mertioned would 
be less likely to arise. 

Mason EDWARDS asked whether the 
tax would apply to men who carried about 
their wares in carts drawn by dogs? 

Mr. NORRIS said, he donbted the wis- 
dom of reducing the amount of the licence. 
It would only subject to a more severe 
competition persons who paid not only the 
Queen’s taxes, but who bore their share 
of the local burdens. Moreover, it would 
lead to a great deal of cruelty to animals. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he wished to call 
attention to a source of taxation which ap- 
peared to have been overlooked; in favour 
of which he had presented several petitions 
to the House, chiefly from the working 
people of Glasgow and its neighbourhood ; 
and which, for several considerations, so- 
cial and otherwise, was not unworthy the 
right hon. Gentleman’s notice. It was 
generally admitted that in all the larger 
towns, especially in Glasgow, the number 
of pawnbrokers and of persons who were 
called brokers had greatly increased. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. Macrae, in 
a remarkable pamphlet lately published, 
there were in that city alone 79 of the 
larger pawnbrokers’ establishments, and 
nearly 400 of those smaller establishments, 
most of which also lent money on pledge, 
and were popularly known in Scotland by 
the name of “‘ wee pawns.” From the same 
source he learnt that 30,000,000 of pawn 
tickets were printed annually in Scot- 
land, and that of that number one-sixth 
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were used in Glasgow, whilst the number 
of pawn tickets printed and used in the 
United Kingdom amounted to upwards of 
150,000,000. No doubt many of these 
pawnbrokers carried on their business in a 
fair and an equitable manner, and might 
be classed in the category of honest trades- 
men; but it was certain that that was not 
the case with a very large proportion of 
them. The connection between many of 
the lower class of brokers and the whisky 
shops was perfectly notorious; and the 
whisky dealer might often be seen point- 
ing out to his penniless customer the 
neighbouring “wee pawn,’’ where he 
might obtain, on his coat or his shirt, a 
pittance to spend on the decoction of alco- 
hol, in which the other tradesman dealt. 
Although the pawnbroker was sometimes 
termed the poor man’s banker, he thought 
that a banker who advanced money at a 
rate of interest which was ruinous to his 
customer, to be spent on deleterious spirits, 
might rather be called an instigator to in- 
temperance and crime. He would suggest 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, then, 
whether he might not lay a stamp duty 
upon these pawn tickets; and if it were 
true that 150,000,000 of them were print- 
ed in one year, a farthing tax upon each 
would give £150,000, a sum which was 
not altogether beneath the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the present mo- 
ment. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he 
thought the proposed alteration of the law 
as to hawkers’ licences would prove bene- 
ficial both to hawkers and their customers. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid it would be 
irregular then to discuss the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Perthshire 
(Mr. Stirling)—certainly a very grave and 
exceedingly important question, touch- 
ing one of the sorest and most difficult 
places in our whole social organization. 
He confessed, indeed, that he should shrink 
from moving in the matter, unless he knew 
more of its merits than he did at present, 
for a great deal of examination was re- 
quired before a legislative proposal could 
be made with advantage. If the hon. 
Member himself were disposed to take 
charge of a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
subject, no doubt he would render a great 
public service. 


(9.) Resolved, 


“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in lieu of the Stamp Duty of £4 now 
chargeable for or upon a licence in Great Britain 
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— who shall trade only in the manner : 
after mentioned, there shall be charged the Stamp 
Duty following, that is to say :— 

For or upon a licence to any such trading pen. 
son who shall travel and trade on foot with, 
out any horse or other beast bearing or dray. 
ing burden, and who shall carry his 
wares, or merchandise to, and sell or expose 
for sale the same at, other men’s houses only 
and not in or at any house, shop, room, booth, 
stall, or other place whatever belonging to 
or hired or oceupied or used by, him for gelj. 
ing or exposing the same for sale in any town 
to which he may travel, 


nted to any Hawker, Pedlar, or Petty Chap. 
herein. 


£ 2. 
Where such licence shall be grant- : 
ed for any period not exceeding 


six months . . . . Lae 
And where the same shall be grant- 

for any period exceeding six 

months and not exceeding a 

year ° ® 200 


Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the object of the next Reso- 
lution was to produce a more minute 
graduation in the case of stamps on foreign 
bills. 


(10.) Resolved, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in lieu of the ad valorem Stamp 
Duties now payable for or upon Bills of Exchange 
drawn out of the United Kingdom for the pay. 
ment-of money exceeding £500, there shall be 
charged for and upon every such Bill of Exchange 
the Stamp Duty of 1s. for every £100 and part 
of £100 of the money thereby made payable.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving the next Resolution, 
observed that for a long time there had 
been a practice, supposed to be legal, of 
selling table beer, under three halfpence 
the quart in value, without any licence, 
The practice had been carried on exten- 
sively in some parts of the country under 
the authority of a Treasury order of an 
old date; but recently the question had 
been 1aised by an information being laid 
against one of these small beer sellers, and 
the tribunal before which the case was 
brought had decided that the Treasury 
order was not a sufficient authority in the 
face of the rigid prohibitory terms of the 
Acts of Parliament requiring licences for 
the saleof beer. It was generally believed 
that the decision was sound and right in 
law ; but it was felt that the total extine- 
tion of the trade would produce consider- 
able inconvenience, and even misfortune 
in many instances to the poorer classes of 
the community. His object, then, in pro- 
posing the Resolution, was to legalise the 
trade, by requiring a licence to be taken 
out, so that it might be carried on with 
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ity, and the sum at which he would 
fix the licence was the very low amount 
of 6s. ‘Trae, that was the imposition of 
guew tax; but the intention was to en- 
able a beneficial trade to be carried on, 
which would bear a small charge of that 
kind, and the total stoppage of which 
would be attended with great inconve- 


nience. ‘ 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, great 
: was entertained of these small 
dealers by the licensed beer-shop keepers. 
He wished to know, therefore, what sys- 
tem the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to adopt for the regulation of this trade ? 

Te CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the practice was entirely 
eonfined to the sale of beer not consumed 
on the premises. That being so, he ap- 
prehended that no special police regula- 
tions would be necessary. 


(11.) Resolved, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged upon every 
Licence to be taken out by any person to sell 
Table Beer by retail at a price not exceeding the 
rate of one penny half-penny the quart, the Duty 
of 5s.” 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS suggest- 
ed that they were descending very low 
in the sexle of taxation when they taxed 
the vendors of beer at three halfpence a 
quart. He thought a simple registration 
should be enough in their case. 

Tse CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that there was a dif- 
fieulty in bringing them under the reve- 
nue officers without taxing them to some 
extent. The tax was, of course, exceed- 
ingly small, and he saw no reason why it 
should be dispensed with. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER moved that the Chairman leave 
the Chair, and report the Resolutions to 
the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was sorry to 
interfere at that stage of the proceedings, 
but he must say one word, and it should 
only be one. The course, however, he was 
about to take was not one for which he 
was himself responsible. ‘The very sudden 
termination of the debate on the paper 
question must have taken most hon. Gen- 
tlemen by surprise, particularly when they 
remembered the importance of the subject. 
That termination which owing to the ab- 
sence of many hon. Members, and espec:ally 
of those Gentlemen who sat on the front 
benches on both sides, must have created 
some surprise in the House, and would, 





he thought, also surprise the country, as 
indicating the great want of interest shown 
in the discussion of an important subject. 
He had put a question to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, to which 
he had obtained no answer, probably owing 
to the abrupt eonclusion of the debate, 
That question he would now repeat. He 
had felt it would be in vain to put the 
question to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as he had evidently made up his mind 
to persevere with his financial scheme at 
at all hazards. In again putting his ques- 
tion he would first remind the noble Lord 
that since they had discussed the question 
of finance news had reached this country 
from the United States of a most alarming 
character. It was quite clear new that all 
probability of the civil war being averted 
had ceased, and that it was likely to rage 
for some time to come. He would remind 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) that 
when he last addressed the House on the 
question of finance, and defended the re-~ 
peal of the paper duties, he was not in 
possession of the momentous information 
he now had—he did not then know the 
position of things in the United States. 
The question he was about to ask the 
noble Lord was, whether he did not think 
the news wich they had heard that day 
would bear in un important manner on the 
financial affairs of thi- country? He would 
ask the noble Lord ~,hether he did not 
anticipate that the result of that intelli- 
gence would be to this country not only 
increased armaments, but a decrease both 
of Customs and Excise duties; and also a 
large amount of distress in the manufac- 
turing districts, which would, to a great 
extent, tend to diminish the amount of 
revenue ; and, if he did not anticipate 
such results, whether he was prepared to 
carry out the financial proposals which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had submitted to the 
House? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No one, 
Sir, can regret more than I do the in- 
telligence which has been received within 
the last few days from America; but, at 
the same time, any one must have been 
shortsighted and little capable of antici- 
pating the probable course of human events 
who had not for a long time foreseen events 
of a similar character to those which we 
now deplore. From the commencement 
of this unfortunate quarrel between the 
two sections of the United States it was 
evident that the causes of disunion were 
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too deeply seated to make it possible that 
separation would not take place, and it 
was also obvious that passions were so 
roused on both sides as to make it highly 
improbable that such separation could take 
place without a contest. In answer to the 
question of the hon. Member I would say 
that, however much IJ regret the intelli- 
gence which we have received within the 
last few days, yet that intelligence ought 
not, in my opinion, to make any difference 
in the arrangements which, after the fullest 
consideration, we considered were calcu- 
lated to meet all the requirements of the 

ublic service during the present year. 

onsequently, we still adhere to that opi- 
nion which was also strongly expressed on 
the other side of the House, when, in ad- 
dition to the reduction of the income tax, 
it was proposed to make a reduction in the 
tea duties. I am still of opinion that, in 
addition to the reduction of the income 
tax, the repeal of the paper duties may 
be made safely in reference to the finan- 
cial position of the country. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought the 
noble Lord had not quite understood his 
question. The noble Lord said the results 
of the disturbances in America had been 
anticipated in the financial arrangements. 
Did the noble Lord mean that arrange- 
ments had been made to meet the expense 
of increased armaments and the risk of di- 
minished revenues, or did he simply mean 
that he did not anticipate that any such 
consequences would result from the intel- 
ligence lately received ? 

Viscoust PALMERSTON: I thought 
I had, by implication at least, answered 
all the questions of the hon. Gentleman. 
I do not perceive any reasons why we 
should apply to Parliament for increased 
armaments, in consequence of the events 
which are taking place in North America, 
and [ also hope that the Customs’ duties 
will not materially suffer in consequence 
of those events. 

Mz. DISRAELI: In moving that these 
Resolutions be reported to the House I 
think it would be convenient that we 
should know which of them are to be re- 
ported, as I understand that several are 
withdrawn. I understand that Resolution 
No. 5 is withdrawn by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and also No. 8. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: The Resolution No. 5I withdrew 
to meet the views of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan, and to give him an oppor 
tunity, if he chose, of testing the opinion 
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of the House. Resolution No. 8 stands 
differently. Objections were taken to it, 
as being too extensive in its scope, and] 
withdrew it for reconsideration, promigj 
that if I could bring it into a satisfac 
shape I would again propose it to the 
House, that not being of a nature tor. 
quire a preliminary Resolution. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It appears, then, that 
the 5th and 8th Resolutions are with. 
drawn. Asto the 4th, which is the Rego. 
lution having reference to the paper duty 
it passed in a very thin House, but it did 
not pass altogether unobserved. I saw it 
was for the general convenience of the 


House that the Resolution should be al. | 


lowed to pass, but I reserved to myself 
or any other hon. Member the right in 
another stage to take exception to it, It 
is, therefore, open to us at the proper 
time to challenge the propriety of the 
policy of the Government in remitting the 
paper duty. I would remark to the House 
that from the manner in which these Re- 
solutions have been brought forward, and 
the mode in which they are to be pr- 
sented to us in one Bill, as far as we could 
learn from the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in bringing in his Budget, the op. 
portunities which this House will enjoy 
of expressing its opinion on that measure 
will be very much curtailed, and as far as 
the other House is concerned, their power 
of revision will be entirely abolished. 
These are reasons why we should proceed 
with these measures with unusual delibe- 
ration. It would be highly unbecoming 
to adopt a hurried or precipitate course, 
and, therefore, I would wish to know 
from the Government what are their in- 
tentions with regard to the Report upon 


these. Resolutious, when they intend to’ 


bring in the Bill, and, generally, what is 
to be the course of business in respect to 
these Resolutions. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the course I propose is this. 
I intimated, on the part of the Govern 
ment, in making the financial statement, 
that, for the convenience of the House, 
and the plan best adapted for this House 
as a branch of the Legislature exercising 
peculiarly a financial control, I should 
propose to bring all the Resolutions under 
the view of the House at once, and that 
at the close of the Committee I should 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to give 
effect to the Resolutions. I thought it 
was more convenient for the House to 
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have all the main features of the Govern- 
ment plan brought consecutively and in 
combination before the House, instead of 
being presented as last year, when the in- 
come tax was moved in Committee of 
Ways and Means, the Customs’ Resolu- 
tions in a Committee of Customs, and the 
Paper Duties Repeal appeared in a separate 
Bill. The inconvenience of that course 
was demonstrated by the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire (Sir William Miles), who, 
when he wished to raise a question upon 
the second reading of the Paper Duties 
Bill, felt himself compelled to call back 
attention to the Committee upon income 
tax, and to connect the two subjects to- 
ther in a manner that was not provided 

in the Bill. I think, as several Resolu- 
tions are in the nature of details and have 
scarcely any financial character, and it 
would not be convenient to embody all 
those Resolutions in a Bill containing what 
I may call the financial plan. The Go- 
yernment proceeded upon the principle 
that the financial propositions are essen- 
tially one, although consisting of several 
parts, that the provisions imposing the in- 
come tax and the tea and sugar duties 
and repealing the paper duties are essen- 
tially part of one measure, and in that 
shape they present it to the House as the 
most convenient form for its consideration; 
but it will, of course, be my duty to give 
any further details, if such should be con- 
sidered to be necessary. It is desirable that 
the matter should be disposed of with as 
little delay as possible, and as the Resolu- 
tions are of a very simple character, and 
have already been for three weeks in the 
hands of hon. Members, I trust the House 
will be prepared to proceed with despatch. 
Of course, if we anticipate any discussion 
of importance on any stage we shall give 
a full and convenient opportunity for that 
discussion. I shall move the Report of 
the Resolutions to-morrow, and, consistent 
with the forms of the House, any Bill or 
Bills founded upon them may be presented 
the same evening. In that case I think 
the proper course will be to move the 
second reading on Thursday, the Bill 
having been printed and placed in the 
hands of hon. Members on Wednesday. 
We can proceed with any subsequent stage 
as may be most convenient to the House. 
Mr. DISRAELI: I think that is press- 
ing the business with precipitation. The 
Resolutions cannot be reported until very 
late to-night, and it is not at all im- 
possible the Report may lead to consi- 
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derable discussion. I do not think that 
asking the House to read the Bill a se~ 
cond time on Thursday is giving that fair 
time for considering the course which 
we ought to take which is desirable. I 
think the proper day for the second read- 
ing is Monday, provided there is no serious 
discussion on the Report. I reserve the 
right to myself and other hon. Gentlemen 
of disputing, on the stage of the Report, 
whether we shall consider these measures 
in one Bill or in several Bills. That may 
lead to considerable delay. Provided there 
is no delay in receiving the Report, and 
no discussion on the form of legislating 
upon the Resolutions, I think the Govern- 
ment ought not to propose the second 
reading of any Bill until this day week. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the natural course is to 
move to-morrow that the Report be re- 
ceived. It may be more convenient to 
reserve the minor Resolutions for another 
Bill. But when we perceive what are the 
views of the House with respect to the 
stage to-morrow, we can make a definite 
arrangement with regard to the next stage 
—the second reading. At the same time, 
looking to the convenience of the public 
service, and to the advantage of certainty 
to those commercial interests which are de- 
pendent upon the judgment of the House, 
I think it will be a great disappointment 
if there is any prolongation of proceedings 
such as to make it necessary or expe- 
dient to postpone the second reading until 
Monday. 

Mr. DISRAELI: There is one point 
upon which I should like some expla- 
nation. Do I understand that some new 
details will be introduced into the Bill, 
founded on the Resolutions? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or ror EXCHE- 
QUER: No; what I said was, that I 
should make the usual Motion to bring in 
a Bill or Bills. The Bill upon which I 
propose to make progress is the Bill con- 
taining the main provisions of the Govern- 
ment plan, which constitutes one plan and 
one measure, although they relate to dif- 
ferent subjects. It may be convenient to 
place the minor Resolutions in a separate 
Bill, and in that Bill it may be necessary 
to propose some other financial and ad- 
ministrative details. 

Mr. DISRAELI: With regard to the 
principal Resolutions which the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes us to pass, unseemly 
haste would be unnecessary for the public 
interest, but for the course adopted by the 
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Government. With regard to the duties 
on paper, tea, and sugar there is no pres- 
sure; and with regard to the income tax, 


if there is any inconvenience, it is in the | da 


power of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to remove it 
immediately by treating of the income tax 
in a separate Kill, If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has devised a course which is in- 
convenient to the public interest, that is a 
question for him to consider and for which 
he is responsible. It is no ground upon 
which it should be demanded of this House 
to proeeed with unusual precipitation, I 
must again remind the House that from 
the form in which the Resvlutions appear 
before us it is debarred from the consti- 
tutional privileges which it would other- 
wise have enjoyed, and the other House 
has no power of revision. If ever there 
was an instance when it became the House 
of Commons to proceed with due delibera- 
tion and caution this is that instance, and 
I do not think the Government will gain 
in despatch by the rejection of a suggestion 
which I threw out for their consideration 
ia no hostile spirit. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish not to be misunderstood. 
With regard to the income tax the incon- 
venience is administrative and financial. 
The right hon. Gentleman then says, sepa- 
rate the income tax from the other matters, 
and the House can then take a more 
leisurely course. The Government, how- 
ever, could not take that course, because 
it is just as important upon grounds of 
certainty to trade and commerce to proceed 
with despatch in regard to tea and sugar 
duties as it is to proceed with despatch 
upon financial and administrative grounds 
in regard to the income tax. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE asked what 
had been done with the 5th Resolution? 

Tax CHANCELLOR or tHz EXCHE- 
QUER: That has been withdrawn alto- 
gether, and will be embodied in the first 

ill. 

Sre WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he also 
wished to know what had been done with 
the 10th Resolution, and what the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer intended to do with 
the Resolutions which he had called the 
‘‘minor” Resolutions? 

Mr. MASSEY said, the 10th Resolution 
was put before the 9th. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, if the Resolutions were re- 
ported the next evening, he proposed to in- 
troduce a Bill embracing the more impor- 

Mr. Disraeli 
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tant subjects. He should endeavour ty 
have it printed on Wednesday. He might 
be able to present the two Bills on tha 


y: 
Srr WILLIAM JOLLIFFE : What Re. 
solutions will the minor Bill contain? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHR. 
QUER: All the Resolutions with the ex, 
ception of the income tax, the tea, s 
and paper duties, and probably, but not 
certainly, chicory. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed ; Resolutions to be re 
ported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again 
on Wednesday. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution reported, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £500,000, be grant. 
ed to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards de- 
fraying the Charge of the following Civil Services, 
to the 3lst day of March, 1862, namely— 

Printing and Stationery, £100,000. 

County Courts (Salaries and Expenses), 
£40,000. 

Constabulary (Ireland), £100,000. 

Public Education (Great Britain), £100,000, 

Public Education (Ireland), £30,000. 

Census of the Population, £80,000. 

Civil Contingencies, £50,000,” 

Resolution read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«* That the said Resolution be read a second 
time.” 

Mx, HENNESSY rose to call attention 
to the extraordinary circumstances under 
which the Resolution authorizing a Vote 
of £500,000 on aceount of the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates was passed in Committee 
of Supply on Friday, and to move to post- 
pone the consideration of the Resolution 
for a fortnight. In the first place the 
printed Estimate of the Votes on Account 
was not distributed to Members till the 
morning after the Vote was taken. In 
the second place, the Home Secretary had 
stated early on Friday evening that no 
business would be done on that evening in 
Committee of Supply. The Government, 
therefore, took the House by surprise. 
There was, however, a far graver objection 
to the Vote than any such informality or 
breach of faith. A Vote on account of the 
Civil Services was a Vote to enable the 
Government to avoid the discussion of the 
Miscellaneous Estimates until such a pe 
riod as they found convenient. A Cabinet 
Minister, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Cardwell), had very frankly admitted 
on Friday night the object of the Treasury 
in getting this money on account, for he 
said, ‘‘ We want to get this Vote to enable 
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ys to keep back the Civil Service Esti- 
pates till the close of the Session.” That 
wasacandid admission; and the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite right in thinking 
that this very serious result would follow 
the course the Government then recom- 
mended. Of course it would be extremely 
convenient and satisfactory to the Minis- 
ters to secure a result which would prac- 
tically preclude any real criticism of one 
of the great branches of expenditure, but 
that was hardly a reason which should in- 
duce the House to sanction the practice of 
Votes on Account. Last year the Civil 
Service Estimates had not been discussed 
until the close of the Session, beeause Mr. 
Laing on the 14th of June had taken a 
similar Vote to this, and, in doing so, he 
assured the House ‘‘that it was by no 
means the wish or the intention of the Go- 
yernment to have recourse to the practice 
of taking Votes on Account.” Well, the 
exceptional case (as Mr. Laing called it) 
of last year was now appealed to by the 
Ministers as a precedent, and the Vote on 
Account is taken as a matter of course, and 
taken six weeks earlier than in the past 
Session. When the Estimates were brought 
in last year it was so late that few Mem- 
bers beyond the necessary number retained 
in town by the Government were present, 
and the consequence had been that Minis- 
ters had on almost every occasion an over- 
whelming majority. During the recess 
sixty supporters of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had been struck 
with the amount of the expenditure, and 
the hon, Member for the City of London, 
he believed, had got up an address on the 
subject. |Mr. Crawrorp: I did not get 
it up.] The hon. Member had, at all 
events, got the credit of having done so, 
and of having, in conjunction with other 
financial Reformers, impressed on the Go- 
vernment the necessity that existed for 
effecting a reduction of expenditure. He 
(Mr. Hennessy) gave these Gentlemen a 
fair occasion on Friday night of vindicat- 
ing their economic principles. He divided 
the House against the Vote on Account, he 
was supported by Conservative Members 
almost exclusively, and was beaten by a 


Liberal majority. He found that when the | p 


question of the propriety of taking Votes 
on Account arose, every one, then present, 
of those sixty ardent financial Reformers 
to whom he alluded, voted against his Mo- 
tion. But, be that as it might, he should, 
with the yiew of giving the House an op- 
portunity of pronouncing an opinion on 
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the issue which he wished to raise, move 
that the Resolution be read a second time 
that day fortnight. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked, whether the 
hon. Member objected to any particular 
Vote ? 

Mr. HENNESSY replied in the ne- 
gative. He only objected to the taking 
of any Vote on Aceount of it being desirable 
to consider the question more fully at some 
future time, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘fread a second time,” in order to 
add the word ‘‘ postponed,” instead there- 
of. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he hoped 
that the hon, Member would not persist in 
his Motion, In asking the House for a 
Vote on Account the Government had not 
given the reason which the hon. Member 
had imputed to them ; they did not ask for 
a Vote on Account to enable them to post- 
pone the Estimates until late in the Ses~ 
sion, but they asked for the Vote because 
they were absolutely without the means 
of carrying on the public service unless 
they got a Vote on Account. The money 
was required to meet the immediate de- 
mands of the service, in consequence of 
the new arrangement with regard to the 
Miscellanecus Estimates, by which the ba- 
lances of former years eould not be ap- 
plied to the service of a subsequent year. 
So far from wishing to postpone the Esti- 
mates, the Government would be glad ta 
bring them on as soon as possible. The 
truth was, that hon. Gentlemen wanted 
everything brought on at one time. There 
were the Naval and Military Estimates, the 
Budget, and the financial measures, which 
were of very great importance, and yet, 
hon. Gentlemen wanted the Miscellaneous 
Estimates to be at once discussed. It was 
not consistent with the interests of the 
public service to postpone all other busi- 
ness in favour of these Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
House would give the Vote upon the 
ground on which it was asked, 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked how 
long the Votes required would sustain the 
service to which they were to be ap- 
lied ? 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he wished to ask 
when the Miscellaneous Estimates would 
be brought forward. These were a class 
of Estimates which it was necessary to in- 
spect, and in which a judicious reduction 
might be made. But it was most de- 
sirable they should be brought on at an 
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early period of the year, when they might 
be more advantageously dealt with than 
towards its close, when the House was 
made up chiefly of supporters of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. CONINGHAM observed there was 
very little result from their criticising the 
Estimates. Indeed, the unfortunate Ger- 
man traveller for the National Gallery was 
almost the only instance of success in so 
doing. Let hon. Gentlemen opposite unite 
with those on his side of the House to re- 
duce the income tax to its normal condi- 
tion. Then they might call themselves 
financial reformers. 

Mr. PEEL said, the amount of the Es- 
timates asked for on account was only 
£500,000, and that, so far as he could cal- 
culate, the sum provided by the House 
would be sufficient to carry on the public 
service until the end of next month. He 
could not state when the Miscellaneous 
Estimates would be brought forward, that 
being a matter over which he had no 
control. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed fo. 

Resolution read 2° and agreed to. 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF ART) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WALTER said, that before the 
Bill was read a second time he wished to 
make a few observations on one important 
feature of it which appeared to him to be 
open to objection, and which he thought 
deserved the attention of the House. He 
apprehended that few hon. Members had 
read the various clauses of the Bill, and 

et the measure was one which, if passed 
in its present shape, would seriously effect 
all persons throughout the country who 
might at any time become purchasers of 
modern pictures. It would be presump- 
tuous on his part to criticise the construc- 
tion of a Bill endorsed with such weighty 
and influential names as those which ap- 
peared on the back of the present mea- 
sure; but, at the same time, he thought 
he was not incorrect in stating that the 
provisions of the Bill were not altogether 
consistent with its title. The Lord Chan- 
cellor recently stated that the object of the 
Bill was to protect artists against pirates 
and impostors. If that were all which the 
Bill proposed to effect he should be the 
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last man to offer any objection to it; byt 
if hon. Members would look at the gq 
Clause they would see that the protection 
which the Bill proposed to afford to artisty 
was not against pirates and impostors only 
but also against every person who hap. 
pened to be a purchaser of pictures. The 
3rd Clause provided that 
“The author of every picture, work of 

ture, and engraving, which shall be made, or for 
the first time disposed of, after the commencement 
of this Act, and his assigns, shall have the sole 
and exclusive right of copying, reproducing, anq 
multiplying such work, and the design thereof, by 
any means, of any size, and for any purpose, for 
the term of the natural life of such author, and 
thirty years after his death.” 

Unless he read that clause incorrectly the 
effect of it would be that any person who 
purchased a picture after the passing of 
the Act, or, as the 6th Clause stated, who 
might have purchased a picture ten years 
before the passing of the Act, would be 
deprived of the power of permitting any 
iriend to copy it, or of having it engraved 
himself. He was persuaded that very few 
persons would like to purchase works of 
art with any such conditions attached to 
them. The House had seen many a curious 
tenant-right Bill, but it appeared to him 
that to allow an artist, after he had solda 
picture, to retain a copyright in it, and 
thereby to deprive the real owner of those 
rights which the artist originally enjoyed, 
was about as unreasonable a proposition 
as had ever been submitted to Parliament. 
Though a great lover of the fine arts, his 
taste lay in the direction of ancient pic- 
tures rather than in that of modern pic- 
tures, and, therefore, he had no personal 
objection to the Bill; but if he werea 
purchaser of modern pictures nothing could 
induce him to buy one with such condi- 
tions attached to it. He regarded the 3rd 
Clause as a great infringement upon the 
liberty of the subject, and if he wanted to 
have a picture copied he should consider 
such an enactment as an unwarrantable 
interference with his right of property. 
Let him put a strong case. Suppose 4 
person wished to have a portrait of him- 
self painted. One would naturally sup- 
pose that the owner of such a picture— 
the person who had commissioned and paid 
the artist should have the copyright in it; 
but, according to the present Bill, it was 
the artist who was to have the copyright, 
and the effect would be that any gentle- 
man who might have his portrait painted 
and exhibited in the National Gallery 
would be prevented from having a photo- 
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made of it, or from Resins it ootins 
engraved for any purpose. He view 

the $rd Clause with jealousy and dislike, 
and he should be glad to hear that it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
proceed with it. So far as it protected 
artists against pirates and impostors the 
Bill would have his cordial support. Every 
artist was entitled to protection in the 
enjoyment of any copyright of which he 
might be the real owner, but he contended 
that neither artists nor engravers should 
be allowed to retain a right in any work 
of art which they had parted with for 
pecuniary consideration. If the 3rd 


Clause were not altered in Committee by 
the promoters of the Bill he should take 
the liberty of proposing some Amend- 


ments. 

Mz. CONINGHAM said, that many 
objections might be stated to the Bill, but 

aps they could be more fairly discussed 

in Committee than on the Motion for the 
Second Reading. The 5th Clause, how- 
ever, was rather remarkable. It provided 
that 

“No copyright shall be acquired in any work 
of fine art, or in the design thereof, until the 
name or monogram of the author or maker 
thereof shall have been legibly signed, painted, 
engraved, printed, stamped, or otherwise marked 
upon the face or some other conspicuous part of 
such work,” 


Now, a monogram might easily be imi- 
tated, and was, in reality, no security at 
all. An artist from some chance or other 
might neglect to put his name or mono- 
gram on a picture, and in that case the 
5th Clause would deprive him of a copy- 
right in his work. It was not by a mono- 
gram that the hand of a artist was to be 
recognized, but by that skill which could 
never be imitated. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he also objected 
to portions of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had prepared the 
Bill, no doubt, in the interests of artists, 
but he had overdone it. It was a sound 
principle that if an artist parted with a 
picture or an engraver with a plate the 
copyright should go with it. To legislate 
upon a different principle would be really 
doing injustice to artists themselves. Ar- 
tists, like other men, must bring their 
works into the market, and depend upon 
the competition of buyers. If the law did 
not give to purchasers everything they 
thought they ought to have there would 
be fewer of them, and, consequently, lower 
prices would be paid for works of art. The 
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Bill, as it stood, would create an injurious 
monopoly, and it would also have the ef- 
fect of preventing prints of some of our 
finest pictures from being circulated among 
the middle classes. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he did not wish to 
oppose the Bill, as he had a great respect 
for the eminent artists at whose suggestion 
it had been brought forward, but he hoped 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would consider well before he asked the 
House to give it a second reading. Indeed, 
he considered the Bill would rather pre- 
judice than benefit both art and artists. 
The metaphysical definitions at the com- 
mencement of the Act were, in his opinion, 
too vague and too indefinitely expressed. 
For instance, it provided that ‘‘a design 
should mean a conception, an idea, or a 
composition embodied in any work of fine 
art.” Now, to define what was a concep- 
tion or idea would, he believed, defy even 
the logic of the Attorney General. Then 
again, “originality” was provided for as 
an essential element of a production to be 
protected by the Bill. Who could draw 
the line between that which was and that 
which was not original? Art was too 
progressive in its character to enable any 
one to do that. Under such a Bill the 
greatest masters of antiquity would have 
been exposed to fine and imprisonment. 
Some of the finest figures in Raphael’s 
and Michael Angelo’s compositions were 
taken or copied, with some little varia- 
tion, from artists who lived before them; 
and in the highest period of art, in the 
15th century, there were constant repeti- 
tions of the compositions of the masters 
of the 14th century. Then “the idea 
or any part of an idea’’ was made the 
exclusive property of the artist. Now, 
who could determine what was a “‘ part of 
an idea?” If a sculpture represented a 
man with a cloak on his right or his left 
shoulder, as in the two statues recently 
erected at Charing Cross, was that to be 
considered ‘“‘an idea” or a “part of an 
idea?” The effect of these excessive pre- 
cautions would be to prevent any gen- 
tleman purchasing a work of art. The 
greatest artists of antiquity, as likewise 
such artists as Reynolds and Turner, re- 
quired no Bill, for their genius protect- 
ed them. It was said that artists had a 
property in their pictures, but that was 
not strictly the case; for if they had such 
property in their works they could com- 
pel the purchasers to take care of them; 
whereas the purchasers might, on the con- 
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trary, burn them if they pleased. Of 
course if a special contract were made 
that would be another matter. He was 
glad to see the imitation of the monogram 
of an artist made a forgery and treated as 
a misdemeanour, for that provision would 
give some protection to artists. He dis- 
sented, however, from the notion that an 
artist was in any way injured by his pic- 
ture being photographed or engraved; the 
more frequently that was done the more 
it added to his reputation. He was afraid 
that art was being reduced to that degrad- 
ed state which rendered a picture more like 
a button, a needle, or any other common 
article of manufacture subject to the same, 
and only to the same, conditions with re- 
t to purchase and sale. ‘The effect of 
the Bill would be to confirm this objec- 
tionable state of things, to reduce art to 
a mere trade, and throw works of art into 
the hands not of amateurs but of traders. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the objections which had been urged 
were objections to details, and, therefore, 
he was unwilling now to trespass on the 
attention of the House by making a gene- 
ral exposition of the objects of the Bill. 
He would, however, advert to some of the 
objections which had been made. With 
regard to the objection of the hon. Member 


for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) it did not ap- 
pear that that hon. Member observed the 
difference between the purchase of a pic- 
ture and the purchase of the copyright of 


the picture. It would be perfectly com- 
petent for the purchaser of a picture to say 
to the artist, “‘I will buy it out and out,” 
giving a corresponding price for it; and, if 
he bought the copyright, he would then 
hold the picture free from every descrip- 
tion of interference, and with the perfect 
right of dealing as he pleased with it. If, 
however, he bought the picture, simply as 
a picture, he would then have the gratifi- 
cation and delight resulting from its con- 
templation; but was it right that he should 
have copies and engravings made from it, 
using it for a different purpose from that 
for which the artist sold it? The same 
rule applied to authors. ‘When a person 
bought a bcok he could read it, but could 
not multiply copies of it unless he pur- 
chased the copyright, and that was the 
answer to the objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire and of the noble Lord, 
the Member for Marylebone. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen must be aware that in many eases 
the greater part of the artist’s remunera- 
tion arose from the reproductions of his 
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work, and he could reserve that right up. 
less the purchaser chose to buy it from 
him. A great advantage resulted from 
this distinction to the purchaser. It cop. 
stantly happened that the frequent repeti. 
tion of a work of art diminished the value 
of the original; indeed, nothing detracted 
so much from its value. The Bill would 
protect the purchaser in that respect, 
while, at the same time, it would ensure 
to the artist a price commensurate with 
the labour and genius he had exhibited, 
With regard to the objection of the hon, 
Member tor Brighton (Mr. Coningham), he 
must observe that it was necessary to 
name something the imitation of which 
should come within the grasp of the cri- 
minal law, and, therefore, the provision 
referred to was introduced to make the 
application of the law of forgery more easy 
in respect to this matter. Was not the 
hon. Member, who seemed to think that 
the value of pictures would be degraded 
by the adoption of the provision, aware 
that all the most celebrated artists of anti- 
quity adopted monograms ? 

Mr, CONINGHAM explained that what 
he had objected to was the refusal of 
copyrights to an artist, because he might 
have forgotten to place on his picture 4 
monogram. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
Bill made it a forgery to imitate the 
signature simply because the signature 
completed the evidence of ownership, 
and because without such a provision it 
would not be easy, or, in fact, practica- 
ble, to apply the ordinary criminal law, 
As to the criticisms of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Layard), he must again and again 
have met in reading works upon the fine 
arts with such expressions as ‘the idea 
present to the mind of the painter and 
embodied in his picture,’ and “the con- 
ception of his work formed by the sculp- 
tor.” All painters and artists worked not 
from an extrinsic object, but from a con- 
ception which they had derived from ex- 
trinsic objects, and which, being present 
in their minds, they laboured to represent 
in their works. ‘There was no difticulty, 
therefore, in applying this language im 
order to protect the originator of the pic- 
ture. It was, in fact, the only mode by 
which ‘they could secure to the artist the 
real ownership and property in that which 
constituted the distinctive feature and cha- 
racteristic of his work. Then the hon. 
Member asked how “ part of an idea” 
could be imitated. The explanation was 
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. su from a great picture one 
of the chet figures were taken, or sup- 
pose parts of several works were trans- 
ferred so as to form one design, and such 
tion of stolen parts were repro- 
duced as original. There could be no dif- 
fculty in justifying the language of the 
Bill on that and other points in Commit- 
tee, though he should be most happy to 
hear the criticisms and receive the sugges- 
tions of the hon. Member. The measure 
was an attempt for the first time to do 
justice to the artists of this country. 
here was no other country in Europe in 
which artists were not protected. The ar- 
guments of the hon. Member that artists 
would do best without protection would 
apply equally to authors, yet the right of 
the author to protection had been recog- 
nized by the Legislature. Was it not just 
to extend the same protection to the ar- 
tist? It was admitted that everybody 
should have a property in that which was 
the work of his hands; and in what could 
aman have a property more justly than 
in those conceptions of the mind which 
were embodied in works of fine art? Why 
should the artist be deprived of his just 
and proper remuneration fo. that which 
was, in point of fact, the highest and the 
noblest property? This principle was re- 
gognized with respect to the author, and it 
was high time that it should be recognized 
also in the case of the artist. Parliament 
had extended the period during which 
property might be enjoyed in works of the 
mind embodied in print ; but, while a book 
spoke only to those who wére conversant 
with the language in which it was written, 
painting or sculpture spoke a universal 
age, and could be appreciated by the 
whole world. The artist, then, ought to 
be put in the same category with the 
painter, and he had no more apprehension 
that the Bill, if passed, would prove inju- 
rious to art than that the extension of the 
Copyright Act had proved injurious to the 
interests of literature. The two pursuits 
stood on the same foundation ; they had 
the same right to protection, and he ear- 
nestly hoped that this Session would be 
signalized by the adoption of the tardy 
measure of practical justice then proposed 
m respect of works of art. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday 
16th May. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


{Mar 7, 1861} 
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British Subjects Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 7, 1861. 


WILLS OF PERSONALTY BY BRITISH 
SUBJECTS BILL. 
ORDER FOR COMMITMENT DISCHARGED. 
BILL REFERRED TO A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee on the said Bill read. 

Lory LYNDHURST : My Lords, I very 
much regret that I was prevented by acci- 
dental indisposition from being present at 
the second reading of this Bill. I am 
told that the Motion for the Committee 
was postponed in consequence of my ab- 
sence, and I feel, therefore, that I am 
called upon to state my views with re- 
spect to the question which it involves—a 
question of very considerable importance, 
and one in which I confess I take a deep 
interest. In dealing with the subject, how- 
ever, not much can be required of me 
after the very able statement of my noble 
and learned Friend by whom this measure 
was introduced (Lord Kingsdown). Some 
recent decisions have led to t con- 
fusion with reference to the form in which 
testamentary instruments ought to be exe- 
cuted by British subjects residing in fo- 
reign countries, and great anxiety has in 
consequence prevailed. Theré is hardly a 
professional person to whom application 
has not some time or another been made 
in such matters; and, speaking for myself, 
I must say I always found it much easier 
to put a question in these instances than 
to give a satisfactory solution of the point 
at issue. A very important decision was, 
in discussing this subject, referred to by 
my noble and learned Friend on a former 
night — I allude to the case of Bremer ». 
Freeman. For the learning of the Judges 
by whom that case was tried I entertain 
the utmost respect. It was determined by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil; but I must say that, however great 
the respect I may have for the persons of 
whom that tribunal was composed—and I 
can unfeignedly say that I do respect them 
highly—their decision in this instance has 
tended very considerably—at least so far 
as residents in France are concerned—to in- 
crease the doubt and difficulty in which this 
subject is involved. The main question 
that was raised before them was one of 
French law to be decided by an English 
tribunal. It was a question of the most 
simple kind in point of form—namely, 

3G 2 
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whether a domicile in France would be 
sufficient to convey testamentary power 
unless it had the authorization of the 
French Government. Several witnesses 
were examined in the case, among them 
eight or ten advocates from Paris, whose 
evidence was of a very conflicting cha- 
racter. The authorities which were ap- 
ed to were also found to be conflicting. 
y noble and learned Friend who sits on 
the bench opposite (Lord Wensleydale) de- 
livered the judgment of the Court, and in 
doing so stated that the evidence was con- 
fused and unsatisfactory, and that it was 
extremely difficult for him or for the Court 
to decide as to the comparative weight of 
testimony of the different witnesses. The 
decision pronounced, however, was that a 
domicile de facto, without the authorization 
of the French Government, was sufficient 
to confer testamentary authority in France. 
Now, I very much regret the absence of a 
noble and learned Friend of mine in the 
south of France, because if he were here 
he could corroborate that which I am 
about to state—namely, that this decision 
created an extraordinary impression on the 
other side of the Channel. My hon. and 
learned Friend, Sir FitzRoy Kelly, in con- 
sequence, conceived he was bound to make 
application to one of the tribunals in 
France to investigate the question. It 
was proposed that ten of the most eminent 
advocates of Paris should be assembled for 
the purpose; and when I mention that 
among them were M. Berryer, M. Dupin, 
M. Odillon Barrot, I think it will be ad- 
mitted that a tribunal better qualified to 
decide a question of French law could not 
well be found. Well, they came unani- 
mously to the opinion that the judgment 
of our Courts and of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was wrong, 
and that domicile, unless authorized by 
their Government, was not sufficient to 
confer testamentary power. The principle 
of that opinion is, I may add, strictly in 
conformity with the written views of one 
of the most eminent of French lawyers. 
It must not, however, be supposed that 
in making these observations I am finding 
fault with the decision at which the Privy 
Council arrived. I mention these facts 
simply to show the position in which this 
question now stands, and the great doubt 
and difficulty which exist with respec- 
to the form in which wills made by Bri 
tish subjects in France should be drawn 
up. A noble and learned Friend of mine, 
who sits opposite (Lord Wensleydale), 
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suggested a mode in which that diff. 
culty might be obviated, which I think 
somewhat curious. He said a will might 
be framed in duplicate—one being exe. 
cuted according to the law of England, 
and the other in accordance with the law 
of France. But, with all deference to my 
noble and learned Friend, this 
would not obviate the difficulty which he 
sought to remove, inasmuch as when either 
one will or the other came to be proved 
the question of domicile would still arise, 
and the original difficulty would stil] 
have to be encountered. The will of g 
British subject as to personalty must by 
the law of England be framed in ag. 
cordance with the law of the country in 
which he is domiciled at the time of his 
death. Such is the law of this country; 
and everybody connected with courts of 
justice knows the extreme inconveniences 
of that law. You must, in order to ascer- 
tain the domicile of a testator, ransack, as 
it were, the whole of his life. You have to 
read his letters and learn his declarations; 
so that the inquiry becomes almost inter. 
minable, and the expense, as a consequence, 
is generally enormous. My noble and learn- 
ed Friend who sits near me (Lord Kings- 
down), for instance, stated, I understand, 
in reference to the case of Bremer v. Free- 
man, that the costs amounted to £5,000— 
the sum involved having been but £10,000; 
so that nearly the whole of the estate was 
eaten up by the expenses attendant on the 
inquiry. There wasa case decided in this 
House some weeks ago—‘‘ Acton v. Acton” 
I think it was—in which the question 
arose whether the testator had been domi- 
ciled in England or in Scotland? Now, 
one would think there would be no great 
difficulty in determining that point; but 
the evidence, nevertheless, occupied 1,800 
closely-printed pages, and the arguments 
in the courts in Scotland lasted ten days. 
The case was brought up te the House of 
Lords on appeal ; the arguments were con- 
tinued for almost an equal number of days 
here, and the cost of the investigation 
must, under those circumstances, have 
been enormous. What they amounted to 
I cannot exactly say, because, in conse- 
\quence of the relationship existing be- 
tween the parties to the suit, an arrange- 
ment was entered into between them. 
Now, this being the state of things, some 
alteration in the law on this subject is, I 
contend, absolutely necessary. I think it 
right, with respect to the framing of a 
Rill, that we should go beyond the lez 
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domicilit, and even to the extent of the doc- | them. The testamentary papers were 
trine locus regit actum. That is the object’ made at Sumatra, and according to the 
of my hon. and learned Friend’s Bill. I |law of Sumatra the question was decided 
have read many of the observations which | in the Scotch Court, and the decision was 
have been made with respect to the mea-' that the will was perfectly valid in point 
sure, and I gather from them that one of of form. The whole scope of the judgment 
the main charges made against it is that | is deserving attention. I have it not here, 
it is at variance with the principles of in- | and if I had I would not trouble your 
ternational law. Now, no charge can, in| Lordships with it in detail; but I may 
my opinion, be more unfounded. So far | say that the result of it is that, “accord- 
from being inconsistent. with international | ing to the most eminent jurists ’’—these 
law it reconciles with that law the law of | are the words of the Judges—* the party 
England. Those who say the contrary | making his will has the option either to 
misapprehend, in my opinion, the object | make it according to the lex domicilit, or 
of the Bill. It relates merely to the form | according to the law of the place in which 
of the instrument, and the manner in which | the will is made;” and Lord Kinloch, 
it ought to be executed. It has nothing who gave a separate judgment, said that 
whatever to do with the construction of a it was too late to agitate the question, for 
will after it has been submitted to pro- | that it had been decided on the best autho- 
bate. And what, let me ask, isthe con-| rity that, with respect to wills as well as 
sequence of a mistake in one of these docu- | deeds, locus regit actum. My noble and 
ments in point of form? Why, that the learned Friend on the Woolsack stated with 


will entirely fails; that the person who 
made it is declared intestate, and that his 
intentions are completely defeated. By | 
the law of England as it at present stands, 
a will must be executed in accordance 
with the law of the place where the testa- 
tor happens to be domiciled at the time of 
its execution and at the time of his death. | 
That is a doctrine peculiar to the law of : 
England among all European countries. I | 


cannot say, however, that its operation is | 


' great correctness that the question, as ap- 


plicable to the subject, is of recent origin. 
My noble and learned Friend, who is ac- 


‘eustomed sometimes to mix up a little 


pleasantry with his great wisdom, told 


‘your Lordships on a former occasion that 


he hardly knew where his domicile was, 
for that it was at one time in Scotland 
and at another in England, and like that 
of a great many other persons, it seemed 
to be uncertain. It may be described as 


confined to England, inasmuch as this is, ambulatory. I can easily understand that 
also the law of the United States of when my noble and learned Friend, in 
America, who take it from this country. | early life, first crossed the Border, his 


motto was “‘ Forward, forward, forward !— 
very far from it. By the law of Europe a Vestigia nulla retrorsum /” and had he not 
person is allowed the option of framing his | been extremely successful, in all probability 
will either according to the lex domicilii, | his domicile would have been in England. 
or in accordance with the law of the place | But when, during the last autumn, my 
where he happens to be at the time of the noble and learned Friend recrossed the 


But it is not the general law of Europe— 


execution of the instrument. What, I, 
would ask, can be more reasonable or 
proper? This is the law of Holland, it 
is the law of Belgium, of Germany, and 
of Spain. It is so laid down by all their 
most eminent jurists. All the authorities 
are collected in the fourth volume of 
Burge’s Commentaries. It is also the law 
of France. Any Frenchman residing in a 
foreign country, and wishing to make his 
will, may, by an express article of the 
French Code, make it according to the law 
of France, or according to the law of the 
country where he happens to be at the 
time. But, more than this, it is the law 
ot Scotland, and a case was decided not 
many months ago by the Court of Ses- 





sion in which that question came before 


Border, full of years, full of wealth, and 
full of honours, carrying with him that 
mystical emblem, the Great Seal of Eng- 
land—{ The Loap Cuancettor: The Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom. |—which was 
exhibited much to the admiration of his 
countrymen; and when he heard those 
harmonious tones to which he was accus- 
tomed in early youth, I can conceive that 
he might have said— 

“Still do I hope, this length of labour past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 
This doctrine of domicile dated from a very 
remote time. In olden times, when a man 
carried with him most of his personal pro- 
perty in the shape of money, clothes, or- 
naments, arms, &v., ‘““Mobilia sequuntur per- 
sonam’’ was the motto, and we know that 
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the most powerful Baron generally possessed 
moveables of the most scanty description. 
In his reception-hall the floor was covered 
with rushes, and there were stools and 
forms for the guests; and then it might 
be very well for such a rule to prevail. 
But is that the case now? A British sub- 
ject residing in Paris may possess a large 
amount of leasehold property, and railway, 
canal, and dock shares, all of which are 
personal property; but if a man possesses 
a single acre of freehold property and 
makes his will, that will is never affected 
by the domicile. Now, an Englishman, 
wherever his domicile, still retains his 
character as a British subject; and why 
should he not, as far as his personal pro- 
perty is concerned, have any power to dis- 
pose of it that may be consistent with the 
law of this country? It is to this object 
that the Bill of my noble and learned 
Friend is directed. My noble and learned 
Friend (Lord St. Leonards) stated a sin- 
gular objection, as I understand, to this 
Bill. I admire my noble and learned 
Friend’s learning, to say nothing whatever 
of his enlarged and liberal views. He 
seemed to consider that Englishmen were 
of a migratory character, and too much 
given to visit foreign countries, and that 
there was some covert design in this Bill 
to enable Englishmen to spend their money 
abroad and still remain in enjoyment of 
all the advantages of English law—by 
which he must have meant the advantages 
of his own law—for my noble und learn- 
ed Friend is the author of the Wills Act, 
the most complicated piece of legal ma- 
chinery— 

Lorn ST. LEONARDS denied that he 
was the author of that measure, and said 
that he had very much objected to many 
parts of it. 

Lorv LYNDHURST: My noble and 
learned Friend if he was not the author of 
the Act was certainly the adopter of it, and 
T heard him, when sitting on the Woolsack, 
defend the Bill with the most persevering 
activity and pertinacity. I believe that 
my noble and learned Friend who intro- 
duced the present Bill considers that no- 
thing could be more advantageous than 
intercourse with foreign nations—that it 
tends to humanize mankind, to get rid of 
prejudices, and promote civilization. In this 
particular he differs from my other noble 
and learned Friend ; and I can assure your 
Lordships, from the intercourse I have had 
with my noble and learned Friend, the 
author of the present measure, that he has 
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no covert design whatever in the intro 
duction of the Bill. He is entirely in: 
eapable of such an object, for there is not 
in this empire a man more single-minded 
and more straightforward. He saw the 
great defect in our law, which required g 
remedy, and he introduced the present 
Bill to afford that remedy, and I have ng 
doubt that when it comes out of Commit: 
tee it will accomplish the excellent ang 
laudable purpose for which it is intended, 

Lozv ST. LEONARDS said, he was 
very glad te hear his noble and learned 
Friend again, although he subjected him 
to an attack that he did not merit. His 
noble and learned Friend had designated 
him the father of the Wills Act; but that 
was an entire mistake, for he had no more 
to do with it than any stranger out of the 
House. He never approved of a great deal 
of it, and particularly not of that part which 
was now in agitation. The Act required 
that the testator should sign his name at 
the end of the will. Thousands of wills 
were, however, declared void, and thou- 
sands of hearths were made unhappy, be- 
cause by a mere informality more space 
was left between the will and the signa 
ture than was absolutely necessary. In 
such cases the question was not whether 
the will was properly executed, but sim- 
ply whether there was a certain space left 
which might be measured by a carpenter's 
rule; and the consequence was that so 
many wills were pronounced invalid that 
they were carried away from Doctors’ 
Commons by basketsful at a time. He 
was shocked at such a state of things, and 
as soon as he had the honour of a seat in 
their Lordships’ House he applied himeelf 
to frame a remedy. He, therefore, brought 
in a Bill, of which he was prouder tham 
of apy act in his life, which had had this 
effect — that not a single will had since 
been made veid on this point of form, 
And the Wills Bill which his noble and 
learned Friend said he had heard him per- 
tinaciously defend on the Woolsack was 
not the original Wills Bill but his own Bill 
to amend it. His noble and learned Friend 
had quite misunderstood him in represent- 
ing him as opposed to the principle of the 
present measure. On the contrary, he ap- 
proved of it, if the question of domicile 
could be settled satisfactorily. But had a 
man who resided abroad any particular 
claim for facilities that were denied to the 
man who lived at home? The Legisla- 
ture had the power to get rid of the law 
of domicile as between England and Scot- 
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land, but it could not do so as regarded 
foreign countries. The law of domicile 
was of the law of nations, and unless 
they could get foreign nations to agree 
with them they could not change that 
law, except in regard to such property as 
was within the jurisdiction of our own 
Courts. In effect, an English will exe- 
cuted in this country would now pass both 
English and French property; one by the 
law of England, and the other by inter- 
national law. The Bill, however, pro- 

to change the law of domicile, and 
to enact that no domicile riould affect an 
English will. But how would such a law 
operate in France? If they abolished in- 
ternational law in regard to France, that 
country would be equally entitled to re- | 
fuse to admit it as regards England. He 
was not opposed to the principle of the 
Bill; but he maintained that as it steod it 
would deprive British subjects of advan- 
tages which they now possessed under in- 
ternational law when they made their wills 
abroad. By the law of France a foreign- 
er legally domiciled there acquired civil 
rights, and among others the right to 
make a will according to French law, and 
he thought it would be a desirable thing 
if the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
would obtain through the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary a Return of the number 
of persons who during the last ten years 
had, by the authorization of the Govern- 
ment, acquired a legal domicile in France, 
or had been naturalized, so that they 
might form some idea of the extent to 
which this measure would operate. He 
saw no reason why the formalities required 
by law in making a will should be altered 
in favour of persons making their wills 
abroad, while they were retained in the 
case of persons making their wills at home. 
He hoped that in Committee such changes 
would be made as would obviate the objec- 
tions which now applied to the Bill. 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE said, that his 
objection to the Bill was that it was an at- 
tempt to do that which such legislation 
could not do—namely, alter the law of 
nations. The authorities were full of the 
principle that by the law of nations the 
domicile of the deceased at the time of 


the death governs the disposition of his 
personal property. He believed the pro- 
posed alteration to be useless and unneces- 
sary. His noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst) had ridiculed the idea of du- 
plicate wilis as a means of getting over 
the difficulty which a testator might some- 
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times feel himself placed when he was not 
certain in which of two countries he was 
domiciled. He(Lord Wensleydale) did not 
suggest duplicate wills, but one executed 
with the formalities required by both coun- 
tries. For instance, it was perfectly easy 
to execute a will valid according to the 
French form by subscribing in the pre- 
sence of two attesting witnesses, which 
would make it valid as an English will. 

Lory CHELMSFORD said, that as he 
believed it was agreed that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, he 
would not trouble their Lordships with 
many observations; but he must say that 
the arguments of his noble and learned 
Friend, and especially of Lord St. Leonards, 
had clearly established the necessity for 
such a measure as the present. Why was 
it that the present Bill had been brought 
forward? It was because the decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil in Bremer v. Freeman had shown that 
it was indispensable that some alteration 
of the law should be made. Nothing 
could be more helpless than the condition 
of an English testator in a foreign country 
under the present law. It was said that 
the English law favoured testamentary 
dispositions because a testator was assumed 
to be tnops consilii; but surely no person 
could want counsel more than an English 
testator in a foreign country, when it was 
impossible for him to determine whether 
he had acquired a new domicile or not, or 
whether a new will had become necessary ; 
for although it was necessary that a new 
domicile should be acquired animo et facto, 
the circumstances in each case were so Va- 
rying and often conflicting that it could 
hardly be determined when this new domi- 
cile had been acquired. The proposition 
to overcome the difficulty by making two 
wills did not get rid of the evil. It seem- 
ed like an attempt to get rid of a difficulty 
by multiplying it. 

Lorv WENSLEYDALE said, he pro- 
posed that only one will should be exe- 
cuted. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD: But in order to 
make either will good it would be neces- 
sary that the testator should have at his 
elbow somebody who was well acquainted 
with those portions of the laws of both 
countries which were not conflicting, and 
should be able to blend these together. 
That certainly seemed an extraordinary 
way out of the difficulty which existed. 
Atter the powerful way in which the ques- 
tion had been opened by his noble and 
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learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), whose 
voice they were all delighted once more 
to hear, it was unnecessary for him to do 
more than to press on their Lordships 
the absolute necessity of this Bill. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
rejoiced exceedingly to see his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) in his 
place, and he was glad that in the dis- 
cussion they had had the benefit of his 
experience, talents, and learning. He 
thought, however, noble Lords had been 
rather too hard on this Bill, and had 
treated it rather as if it were already up- 
stairs before a Select Committee. There 
was certainly one clause as to which no 
difficulty could exist, nor any question of 
international law arise—namely, that a 
will made in Ireland, Scotland, or England, 
should be good over every part of the 
United Kingdom. The question was, un- 
doubtedly, surrounded by;many difficulties 
which could be best discussed in a Select 
Committee, and he trusted that when it 
had been there considered it would obtain 
the approval of their Lordships. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that after 
the powerful speech of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), and the 
great authority which he brought in sup- 

rt of the Bill, it would be unpardonable 


if he should trespass on their Lordships 


with more than a few observations. He 
did not object to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, on the contrary, he meant to 
propose that course. The objections that 
had been made to the Bill were founded 
on a misapprehension of its objects and 
scope. It had two distinct objects, one of 
which was not embarrassed by any diffi- 
culties arising from questions of interna- 
tional law. It applied only to the dif- 
ference between the testamentary law of 
England and Ireland on the one hand, and 
of Scotland on the other. Its object was 
as between those countries to get rid of 
the question of domicile and to provide that, 
whatever the domicile of the testator might 
be, that if a Scotchman made his will in 
England according to the English form, 
the will should be good; and if an Eng- 
lishman made his will in Scotland accord- 
ing to the Scotch form, the will should be 
good. With regard to the other part of 
the Bill—that which related to wills made 
in foreign countries—he must express his 
surprise to hear it stated that he was in- 
terfering with the present law of nations. 
What he desired to make the law of Eng- 
land was already the law of every country 
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in Europe except England. It was im. 
possible that the law upon this subject 
could be permitted to remain in its pre 
sent condition as laid down in Bremer », 
Freeman. That decision was pronounced 
in the ultimate Court of Appeal on such 
matters at the time it was pronoun 
and it must remain the law of England 
until altered by Act of Parliament. Ag. 
cording to that decision a man might for 
testamentary purposes be held by the law 
of England to be domiciled in France, 
though by the law of France he was not 
held to be so domiciled; and he might 
have lost the power of making a will ac- 
cording to the law of the one country, 
without having acquired the power of 
making it ‘according to the laws of the 
other. He was satisfied, however, that 
the objections to the Bill could be best 
discussed in a Select Committee, and he 
moved, therefore, that the Bill be so re- 
ferred. 
The Order for Commitment discharged; 
and Bill referred to a Select Committee. 
The Lords following were named of the 
Committee :-— 
L. Chancellor. 
L. Privy Seal. 
E. Stanhope. 
E. Malmesbury. 
E, Ellenborough. 
L. Colchester. 
L, Lyndhurst. 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Friday next, half-past 
Ten o'clock, 


L. Rossie. 

L. Cranworth. 
L. St. Leonards. 
L. Wensleydale. 
L. Chelmsford. 
L. Kingsdown. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 7, 1861. 


Mrxvres.] Pustic Brrr.—1° Princess Alice An- 
nuity. 


FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg, Sir, to give notice that, 
finding it will be more regular that a pro 
posal relating to the Customs’ Duties on 
Paper should not be placed in a Bill with- 
out a preliminary Resolution, I purpose, 
with the permission of the House, taking 
that preliminary Resolution in Committee 
of Ways and Means to-morrow, 1 would 
suggest to the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
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r. Maguire), if he wishes to raise a ques- 
tion on the subject, that a convenient op- 
portunity for doing so would be afforded 
when I subsequently propose to insert that 
Resolution in the Financial Bill, which I 
shall do when the Bill goes into Com- 
min MAGUIRE said, he wished, if he 
were not out of order, to state the reason 
why he could rot comply with that re- 

nest. 
' Mrz. SPEAKER intimated that such a 
course would be irregular. 

Me. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to put question to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to the statement he 
had recently made. Was the House to 
understand that the Bill to be introduced 
with reference to the changes which were 

d to be made by the Government, 
would include the changes in the Cus- 
toms, Excise, and Stamp Duties ; would 
it include the changes in all the branches 
of the Revenue in one Bill, because he 
believed that was a proceeding almost un- 
preeedented ? He wished to know whether 
all these changes were to be introduced 
jn one Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, 1 do not know whether I am 
to be permitted to answer the question or 
observation of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. I beg, however, to give 
the observation an emphatic and decided, 
but polite, denial. The intention of the 
Government is to include the principal and 
urely financial proposals in one Bill, 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I wish, Sir, 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, since he 
has heard the refusal of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan to postpone his Motion, and 
seeing that there are fourteen Orders of 
the Day to be disposed of before we go into 
Committee of Ways and Means to-morrow, 
whether he means to take a Committee of 
Ways and Means to-morrow ? 

Tse CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I wish to be governed by 
the convenience of the House. If there 
is time to-morrow, after the Motions have 
been disposed of, we should wish to go 
into Committee of Ways and Means, but, 
of course, we desire to act with the gene- 
ral concurrence of the House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee on the Customs’ Duty on Paper 
before he brought the matter forward for 
the formal decision of the House ? 


{May 7, 1861} 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: As I understand the question, 
Sir, it is not one of an inquiry into the 
effect of foreign legislation on the interests 
of our own Papermakers, but whether we 
shall consent to abolish the Excise Duty 
on Paper, and constitute anew, by Act of 
Parliament, a very high protective duty on 
that article? Without the slightest inten- 
to obstruct any Parliamentary inquiry, we 
certainly could not consent to any proposal 
of that kind. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY 
QUESTION, 


Mra. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can give any information with 
regard to the progress of Army Amalga- 
mation in India ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply 
to the question of his hon. Friend, that he 
had received a statement two days ago by 
the last mail from Lord Canning to the 
effect that the Government of India had 
agreed upon a General Order te carry the 
amalgamation into effect at the earliest 
opportunity. He had not received a copy 
of that Order, but he expected it by the 
next mail, and as soon as it was received it 
should be laid on the Table of the House. 


MEETING OF SELECT COMMITTEES ON 
ASCENSION DAY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he wished to inquire of the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston), Whether it was his 
intention to make a Motion, similar to that 
of former years, providing that Select Com- 
mittees should not sit on Ascension Day 
till two o’clock ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
course indicated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the usual practice, and as he had 
not yet made that Motion, he was willing 
to do so at once. 

Motion put, and agreed to. 


FORTS AT SPITHEAD. 
QUESTION. 


Sir MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary for War, If 
the Government intend to proceed with the 
Forts in the Roadstead of Spithead ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the Govern- 
ment had considered this matter with great 
care, and proposed to continue the cun- 
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struction of these forts. He might add 
that the Paper moved for the other day 
by the hon. Baronet had been presented, 
and would probably be in the hands of 
hon. Members to-morrow. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he would 
now beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, What steps the Government intend to 
take consequent on a Despatch from India, 
dated the 22nd of Febrvary last, in which it 
is stated that ‘‘ a state of things is possible, 
or rather probable, in which, in the event 
of funds not being supplied from home, 
in anticipation, to carry on the Railway 
Works, the Government of India would 
have no alternative but to order their abrupt 
and complete suspension ?”’ 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
very sorry that the statement referred to 
by the hon. Baronet had been published, 
because it had excited a considerable de- 
gree of apprehension, which he believed 
was totally unfounded. There was not the 
least intention of allowing the railway works 
now in progress in India to be stopped. 
Those works had been carried on last year 
to the full extent that could be executed, 
the whole expenditure incurred for them 
during that year having been £8,300,000, 
of which sum there was received from the 
shareholders £5,800,000. He believed it 
would be equally detrimental to the in- 
terests of the shareholders, the Govern- 
ment, and the public if those works were 
suspended, 

Mr. DANBY SEYM@GUR said, he 
wished to know, whether it is intended to 
continue the branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway into the cotton dis- 
tricts 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, the works 
along the whole line from Bombay into 
the interior of the eotton-growing coun- 
try would be carried on as rapidly as 
possible. 


PAY OF YEOMANRY OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount CURZON said, he wished -to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Why the pay of Yeomanry Officers has 
been reduced to seven shillings per day? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the reduc- 
tion had been made in consequence of the 
Report of a Committee composed of Officers 


Mr. T. G. Baring 
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of the Line and of Yeomanry Officer, 

had been requested by abe Sececangan | 
State to consider the present position of the 
Yeomanry service. The Committee reported 
that, while recognizing the value and utijj 
ofthat foree, they thought some saving in 
the cost of its maintenance might be effect, 
ed, and. among other reductions, they re. 
commended this one in the pay of th 
Officers. From conversations he had had 
with many of them, he believed they woulg 
not object to that change. 

Mason EDWARDS said, he hoped the 
Report of the Committee would be laid o 
the Table. 

Coronet KNOX said, he wished to know 
whether the Report had yet been made to 
the War Department? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the Report 
had been made, and it would be laid og 
the Table at once. 


CATILOLIC INMATES OF PRISONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he would beg to 
ask Sir John Acton, When he proposes to 
bring on the Motion relative to the treat. 
ment of Catholic inmates of Prisons in 
Great Britain, of which he gave notice last 
Session? 

Sir JOHN ACTON said, he should 
wait till he knew the result of an analo 
gous inquiry relating to the treatment of 
Catholic inmates of Workhouses before he 
decided on the day for bringing forward 
the subject. 


REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has received 
information ef a Proclamation by the Pre- 
sident of the Republic of Hayti, protesting 
against the possession of the Dominica por- 
tion of the Island by a slave-holding Stute 
such as Spain, and calling on the Popula- 
tion and the Army to defend their liberties 
and independence ; and whether the atten 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government will be 
turned to the protection of Free Institw 
tions in that country? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Her 
Majesty's Government received, not direct- 
ly from the President of the Haytian Re 
public, but from the agents of that Go- 
vernment in Europe, a protest against the 
annexation to Spain of the Dominica pot- 
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tion of the Island, pretty much in the 
terms mentioned by the hon. Gentleman. 
No step has yet been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject. In- 
deed, the annexation can hardly yet be 
said to have been effected. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. WALPOLE said, he rose to put a 
Question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, and to the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall) who has given 
notice of a Motion respecting Belligerent 
Rights at Sea. He (Mr. Walpole) had 
understood the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to state on 
the previous evening that questions con- 
nected with the Declaration of Paris were 
under the consideration of the Government, 
who would officially announce the conclu- 
sions at which they arrived as soon as those 
questions had been determined by them. 
He would put it to his hon. Friend the 
Member tor Liverpool, Whether, in the pre- 
sent very delicate and complicated state of 
affairs it would be for the advantage of his 
Motion or for the benefit of the public in- 
terests that such a diseussion should be 
raised at that moment? If, however, the 
noble Viscount should be of opinion that 
the Motion might come on without disad- 
vantage to the public interests, he (Mr. 
Walpole) did not at all desire to interpose 
any objection, but if the noble Lord thought 
otherwise he trusted his hon. Friend would 
consent to postpone his Motion to a more 
favourable opportunity. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I en- 
tirely concur in the views of my right hon. 
Friend as to the inexpediency of discussing 
to-night the question which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool intends to bring forward. 
The House will bear in mind that my 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) stated 
last evening that this question of inter- 
national rights, as connected with belli- 
gerent rights at sea, is of a grave and 
complicated character, that it is under 
the consideration of the Government ; and 
until the Government shall be in a con- 
dition, after consulting its legal advisers, 
to make some distinet communication upon 
the subject it would be inexpedient, and, 
indeed, impossible for them to enter into 
any discussion upon the matter. If the hon. 
Member for Liverpool persists in making 
his Motion, I can only say it will be im- 
possible for the Government to make any 


{May 7, 1861} 
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other statement to this House in the pre- 
sent condition of things, but it must re- 
main wholly silent. I think, with submis+ 
sion, that any diseussion upon so delicate 
a matter in the present state of affairs 
would be prejudicial to the public interests, 
and I, therefore, urge the hon. Member 
to postpone his Motion to some future 
period, 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that his own 
inclination would lead him to proceed with 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
but, as his own judgment coneurred with 
what had fallen from the noble Lord and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), 
he felt that, under the circumstances, he 
had no alternative but to postpone his 
Motion until the views of the Government 
were before the House. 


THE BARON DE BODE’S CASE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
wished to appeal to the hon. and learned 
Member for Tiverton to postpone the Mo- 
tion on the case of the Baron de Bode, 
which stood in his name for that evening, 
till a future day, in order that he (the 
Attorney General) might inform himself 
more particularly on the details of the 
subject. 

Mn. DENMAN said, he was very un- 
willing to postpone his Motion for referring 
this case to a Select Committee, but he 
could hardly refuse the appeal that had 
been made to him by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, as it was right that he 
should watch every word he (Mr. Denman) 
should have to use in urging this case upon 
the attention of the House. He trusted 
that on a future day, however, he should 
be successful in obtaining the assent of 
the House to an inquiry on the subject 
before a Select Committee. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. MAGUIRE: Sir, I respectfully 
solicit the kind indulgence of the House, 
while I endeavour to lay before it such 
facts and reasons as, in my opinion, justify 
me in the demand which I am about to 
make. In the early part of last Session, 
I asked the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government if he would consent to lay the 
papers for which I seek on the table; and 
on that occasion I received one of those 
answers for which the noble Lord is some~ 
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what remarkable, and which generally | and such its manifestations, we should have 
cause considerable merriment in this House. | had no occasion to ask for papers in te 
The noble Lord said, “1 will not give | lation to the Ionian Islands ; either 

them.”” In consequence of that refusal, I | would be voluntarily placed upon our tably 
then determined to submit a Motion to | by the responsible Minister of the C 

Parliament for the production of those | or we should find some independent Mem, 
papers, and I gave notice to that effect ; | ber properly instructed to evince a laudable 
but, in consequence of the pressure of |anxiety for their production. But when 
urgent public business, mainly caused by Ahe very opposite is the fact—when, 80 fap 
the complicated and voluminous character | from the Ionian people being sunk ix , 
of the financial proposals of the Govern- | condition of profound repose, they are ig , 
ment, I was compelled to forego my inten- | state of agitation which is constant an§ 
tion. I repeated the notice of Motion early | perpetual—when their impatience of British 
this Session, and I now, using the pri-| rule has become a passion, almost afi 

vilege of an independent Member, bring|—when the popular discontent has a 
it forward this day ; and I think the pre-| sumed the character of a chronie diseag 
sent time affords an excellent opportunity |—when your Representative regards with 
of discussing a subject which is one emi- | absolute horror the commencement of each 
nently deserving of consideration from a | recurring Session—when petitions and me 
Britigh Parliament. The subject is one of | morials, praying for a dissolution of the 
equal importance and delicacy, and I, there- | political tie that links two peoples, so an. 
fore, ask the indulgence of hon. Members | tagonistic and dissimilar, are adopted o 
while I proceed to bring it before their | every possible occasion—when such is the 
notice. It was a matter of surprise to | state of things in these islands, I ask, is it 
many hon. Members to whom I spoke in | not due to the honour of this country, andty 
private, with respect to these papers, that | the credit of those free institutions of which 
the necessity for such a Motion as I am | you are so proud of boasting, that Par. 
about to make should have existed—that liament sball be duly informed of their 
the Government should have persisted in | existence, and not systematically kept in 
refusing to Parliament any and every in-; ignorance with respect to them? Is it 
formation with respect to the political con- | right that we, who, in the eyes of the 
dition of a people for whose good governs | world, cannot get rid of our heavy respon. 
ment, welfare, and content, Parliament | sibility to these people, should only know 
and the country are responsible in the esti- | of their condition, their movements, their 
mation of the world. It is true, Her Ma- feelings, and their wishes, through some 
jesty’s Ministers have taken the entire re-| sneering paragraph in a hostile foreign 
sponsibility of the government of the ‘journal, or from some occasional taunt 
Ionian Islands upon themselves ; but, Sir, ‘in the despatch of an indignant Minis 
I deny that they can, either morally or in ter of a forcign Government, which had 
& constitutional sense, relieve Parliament been lectured by our Foreign Office. Sir, 
and the nation from the heavy obligation it is a matter of surprise that, from the 
in which both largely participate. If, Sir, "year 1853 to the year 1861—-a period of 
the papers for which I now seek were of a nearly nine years—we have not, in our 
different character from what I believe public records, a single word of informa 
them to be there would be no necessity tion with respect to the political transae- 
for this Motion. If the Ionian people en- , tions of these islands; although, as I shall 
joyed a state of profound political repose— | proceed to show, events of great moment, § 
if they were content with the existing at least to their inhabitants, have oceur- 
state of things—if the Representatives of | red immediately previous to, and since the 
the British Crown opened each Session of | date of our last information in 1852. Let 
their Parliament amidst the felicitations of | me, in the first place, say something of 
its Members — if loyal and grateful ad-| these islands, their inhabitants, and their 
dresses were periodically transmitted to |connection with this country. These it 
Her Majesty, the Sovereign Protectress | lands are seven in number:— Corfu, Ce 
of these islands—if the municipal bodies, | phalonia, Santa Maria, Zante, Ithaca, Ce- 
and others who may be supposed to ex-|rigo, and Paxo. Admirably circumstaneed 
press the popular wish, frequently testified | for trade and commerce, and enjoying & 
their satisfaction at the continuance and | delicious climate, they are blessed by na 
consequence of the political connection! ture with singular beauty and fertility. 
which exists — if such were the feeling,| Those who have ever visited them speak 
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of tem with rapture; while those who 
have resided for any time in them and 
t their inhabitants think and speak 

of them with the fondest remembrance. 
They are inhabited by a lively, graceful, 
impulsive, and gifted people—the descend- 
ants of a race whom every scholar, every 
man of education and refinement justly 
rds as the greatest benefactors of the 
human family—a race who have bequeath- 
ed to the world and mankind a deathless 
y in those arts which adorn and dig- 

nify the life of a people—in those monu- 
ments of genius, and beauty, and gran- 
deur which are at once the germs and 
the evidences of our highest civilization — 
a race who, in their career of matchless 
y, wielded, with equal success, the pen 

of the poet and the historian, the tongue 
of the orator, the pencil of the painter, 
the chisel of the sculptor, and the sword 
of the soldier and the patriot. The inha- 
bitants of these islands cherish in their in- 
most heart, as their most precious heri- 
tage, a glorious pride of ancestry. They 
boast, and truly boast, that they are de- 
scended from the same Greek people who 
have left to all time, and all ages, and all 
peoples, that glorious example of what 
a nation can do when defending its soil 
from the pollution of an invader’s fvot- 
rints, and its freedom—its homes, its 
earths, and its altars—from the yoke of a 
They sympathize with 
their brethren of Greece in the traditions 
aod memories of the past; for shoulder to 
shoulder the Greeks of the Islands fought 
with the Greeks of the Mainland on the 
field of Marathon; and their united blood 
crimsoned the same sea that bore on its 
bosom that Grecian fleet which made the 
vietory of Salamis memorable in the naval 
annals of the world. No wonder. then, 
that with the Greek the idea of nation- 
ality is a passionate yearning, whieh no 
circumstance can repress, much less obli- 
terate. It is fed and fostered by proud 
memories which, even in the depths of sla- 
very, are a solace and a consolation, while 


i they are asting anda reproach. Well, Sir, 


these are the people who, after many 
changes of fortune, found themselves, at the 
end cf the great war, handed over, by the 
Treaty of Paris in the year 1815 to the 
protection of Great Britain. They had 
within twenty years passed from the Ve- 
netians to the French, from the Freneh to 


the Turk, then to the Russians, again to 
the French, and, lastly, by treaty to Eng- 
land. I do not mean to question the wis- 
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dom of that treaty; and, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, it was the best arrange- 
ment that could have taken place at that 
particular time. But it is necessary to re- 
mind the House of the faet that the other 
branches of the Greek family had then no 
individual existence. Not only were the 
Ionian people handed over to the protec- 
tion of England by no act of their own, 
but it was impossible that any demand 
could have been made at that period for 
annexation to free Greece. There was 
then no Kingdom of Greece, as there is 
now, and has been for over thirty years. 
At that time she was 
“ Greece, but living Greece no more.” 

She was trampled down, crushed, and 
scorned, beneath the yoke of her Mahom- 
medan oppressor. Everywhere throughout 
that classic land the crescent towered above 
the cross. Few, indeed, supposed that the 
pulse throbbed and the life-blood flowed 
beneath the dark pall of herslavery. The 
Infidel despised while he trampled upon his 
victim. But, at length, in one sublime 
impulse of a nation’s agony and despair, 
the cerements of the grave were rent 
asunder, and the spirit of liberty sprang 
new-born from the tomb of a nation’s 
slavery ; and, on the land and on the sea, 
on the plain, on the mountain side, and 
amidst the wild crag and the savage fast- 
ness, deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice 
were enacted, with the applause and sym- 
pathy of all that was noble and generous in 
Europe, that could only be matched in the 
deathless struggle which their ancestors 
had successfully waged against the might 
and power of Persia. Greece then became 
a free kingdom, with the aid and sanction 
of the Great Powers of Europe; and from 
that moment the Grecian family had a 
home to whieh to turn, @ nationality to 
cherish, and a common mother to honour 
and revere, In this new birth of Greece 
is the origin and the explanation of those 
frequent and passionate appeals which have 
emanated from the people of the lonian 
Islands, whose dearest and most earnest 
wish is to be annexed to their mother 
country—free Greece. I shall not attempt 
even an outline of the history of the Pro- 
teetorate from 1815 to 1849, or of the 
character and policy of its rulers—suffice it 
to say, that, aa a rule, and with a rare ex- 
ception, the connection between the two 
countries had been one continued struggle 
and conflict, beneficial to neither, and not 
over creditable to this country, I now 
come to the movement of 1849. Scarcely 
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had Sir Henry Ward—a distinguished 
member of the most advanced Radical Party 
of this country, the champion of oppressed 
nationalities—landed at Corfu, and as- 
sumed the reins of power, than an out+ 
break occurred in the Island of Cephalonia. 
Writing on the Ist of September, 1849, 
from Corfu, the Lord High Commissioner 
assured the Colonial Minister that the move- 
ment had more of a local than a political 
character—that it was a civil, almost a 
servile war, a war of tenants against land- 
lords; of contadini against signori; of 
debtors against creditors; in which hos- 
tility to the Government was disclaimed. 
But, when writing in six days afterwards, 
from Argostoli, he was compelled to write 
in a very different manner. In this de- 
spatch he was obliged to admit that the 
rising had assumed a political character— 
that, in fact, the whole island had been re- 
volutionized in three days! What a com- 
mentary upon the hold which England had 
obtained upon the affections of the Ionian 
people. There is a passage in this de- 
spatch to which I would call the attention 
of the House. Notwithstanding that Sir 
Henry Ward hurled 900 soldiers upon the 
island ; notwithstanding that its shores were 
guarded by a powerful navy, he—the Pro- 
testant representative of a Protestant Go- 
vernment—thought it necessary to have 
recourse to weapons of a spiritual nature. 
It has been the fashion in this country to 
ridicule the spiritual weapons with which, 
at various occasions, the Church of Rome 
has defended her freedom from the en- 


croachment of power, or protected the peace- 


of nations. The “thunders of the Vati- 
can” have been a constant theme of abuse 
in the literature and press of Protestant 
England. They have been denouneed by 
The Times and caricatured by Punch. 
But whenever it is for the interest of this 
country to employ the same spiritual re- 
sources, she, while not neglecting all 
material aids and appliances, does not dis- 
dain to drawn a weapon from the spiritual 
arsenal of the Church. Sir Henry Ward 
ennounces this important fact. He says— 


“The Archbishop, who in common with all the 
dignitaries of the Greek Church has behaved ad- 
mirably, has not only at my request solemnly ex- 
communicated the priest Nodaro, Theodore Vlaco, 
and the rest of his gang, as men whose crimes 
have disgraced the religion which they profess, 
but has included in his Pastoral Letter to the 
parishes of his diocese, ‘all those who shall fur- 
nish them with refuge, asylum, provisions, arms, 
powder, or other means tending to facilitate the 
execution of their guilty designs.’ ” 


Mr. Maguire 
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Let us now see the manner in which the 
Greek Archbishop—who, with the digni. 
taries of his church, ‘* behaved admirably” 
complied with the request made on the 

of a Protestant country and Government, 
Hon. Members will admit that his zeal way 
only equolled by his vigour. Here is the 
grand passage of this Greek pastoral 


vs May they be trembling and sighing upon the 
earth, like Cain; may the earth be rent and 
swallow them, as she did of old Core, Da 
and Avieron ; may they inherit the leprosy of 
Giezi, and the gallows of Judas; let iron ang 
stones be dissolved, but they never be dissolved, 
and remain like Tympanoes ;—not only the rob. 
bers themselves, but also who would give to them, 
as already said, refuge, provisions, arms of any 
kind, gunpowder, and bullets.” 

“The outbreak in Cephalonia was 
pressed with terrible severity. Not 4 
soldier was killed, not even a wound was 
received by a single man; and yet 2] 
persons were capitally executed, and more 
than 100 were flogged—a punishment the 
most degrading that could be inflicted on 
a proud and sensitive people; 17 houses 
were either burned, unroofed, or otherwise 
destroyed, not, as the despatch stated, a 
an act of vengeance, but as a matter of 
policy; vineyards and plantations were ap. 
rooted; and the powers of High Police, 
which Sir Henry Ward himself charae- 
terized as a kind of “semi-legal despot 
ism,’’ were employed in the severest man- 
ner. Newspaper editors and professional 
men were banished from one island to an- 
other at the sole will of the Lord High 
Commissioner. I shall refer to the de. 
scription given by The Times on that o¢- 
easion of the character and consequences 
of the terrible severity then exercised, as 
it became an additional incentive to the de- 
mand for annexation to Greece, which from 
that moment to the present has been in- 
‘creasing in earnestness and _ intensity. 
The Times of the 12th of August, 1850, 
said — 

“The upshot of the whole proceeding is that 
this lamentable display of excessive severity has 
proved not only a crime in the eyes of humanity, 
but a fault in policy of the grossest kind ; for it 
has concurred, with the more recent attack upou 
the kingdom of Greece, to embitter the feelings 
of the whole Greek population against ourselves, 
and to turn their hopes in the same proportion 
towards Russia.” 

One passage from the same article may 
not be ont of place on the present occa 
sion; especially as I am about to ask for 
information from the Government with re 


spect to the wishes and demands of the 
same people— 
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« Some of the very men who are 80 eager to 
demn on all other occasions the measures of 
pau governments in subduing and punishing 
insurrections of the most formidable character, 
“a not ashamed to give their vote on Friday 
ing for the purpose of stifling an inquiry into 
the conduct of their late colleague, and the pre- 
sent condition of the Ionian Isles.” 
In the despatch in which we have an ac- 
count of this fearful severity, Sir Henry 
Ward says— 
«Jam perfectly aware that I run the risk of 
being denounced as a persecutor and a tyrant for 
taking these steps, but I have no choice; I have 


to deal with semi-barbarians, as recent events 
have proved, and I must treat them as such.” 


/ What a significant commentary upon the 


advantages aud results of British connee- 
tion! From 1815 to 1849 the lonians 
had been under British Government ; and 
yet Sir Henry Ward tells us in 1849 that 
be has to deal with a race of ‘‘ semi-bar- 
barians,” and that he must treat them as 
such. It has been frequentiy asserted— 
indeed it has been stated a few weeks since 
jn this and the other House of Parliament 
—that the majority of the lonians had no 
sympathy with the ery of annexation to 
Greece—that it is got up by agitators and 
demagogues, and in no way expresses 
tither the feeling of the people, or the sen- 
timent of the middle and higher classes. 
We shall see how this really is. I assert 
the contrary is the fact ; and, if the pa- 
pers for which I ask are laid on the table— 
especially the papers eonnected with the 
mission of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site—the House and the country will have 
a distinct answer to and refutation of the 
assertion that the demand for annexation 
is merely factitious. ~ I desire to have au- 
thentie and reliable information—there- 
fore, 1 move for the papers. Sir Henry 
Ward thus describes the manner in which 
he is met by the Legislative Assembly in 
1850—just after the suppression of the 
outbreak, when the influence of the terror 
thich he had inspired might be supposed 
to have been generally felt. The despatch 
is dated Corfu, April 20th— 

“My Lory,—The Legislative Assembly having, 
after a delay of eleven days, thought proper to re- 
turn an answer to the speech which | delivered at 
the commencement of the Session, as offensive in 
its tone as it was unusual in form—for, instead 
of dwelling, as is customary, upon the topies ad- 
verted to in the speech, it introduced matters tor 
whiel { was totally unprepared, in order to found 
upon them a Bill of Indictment against British 
protection for the last thirty years.’ 


I beg to call special attention to the con- 
cluding words, for they were not then em- 





ployed for the first or the last time—‘“ a Bill 
of Indictment against British Protection.” 
This is the stereotyped form of phrase 
with which every successive High Com- 
missioner describes the claims of the Ionian 
people tc better institutions, or to annexa- 
tion with Greece. The answer so stigma- 
tized was unanimously adopted by the As- 
sembly. It breathes the most enthusiastic 
national sentiment throughout, and speaks 
of the “glorious distinction of being a 
Greek people.” As an exemplification of 
the spirit in which the document is written, 
I quote this passage— 


“ Such institutions due to the Ionian people by 
right, to the faith of treaties, to British honour, 
will make appear less tardy the approach of that 
hour which 1s known alone to Providence, and 
whi. h human ealculation cannot foresee, when the 
arbitress of the seas shall erect a trophy more 
glorious still than that raised at Navarino, when 
it shall, with Europe, just and grateful, have 
united in one body all the scattered members of 
the Greek family, which, though divided by policy, 
have in common—origin, language, religion, re- 
collections, and hopes.” 


Well, it has been stated—it was asserted 
by Sir Henry Ward, and it was also as- 
serted by Sir Henry Storks—that the | 
Ionian people had no sympathy with these 
manifestations of national feeling. In a 
despatch dated Corfu, January 24th, 1851, 
Sir Henry Ward encloses a very remark- 
able document, to which, because of its 
importance, as expressing the views of the 
moderate, the cultivated, and the thoughtful 
class, he directed special attention. This 
document is an elaborate reply made by 
Count Roma, the President of the Assem- 
bly, to certain charges brought against 
him by those who might be called the ex- 
treme party in that body. 1 quote two 
passages from this document in order that 
the House may really understand what is 
the feeling of the educated and enlighten- 
ed classes—of those moderate politicians 
who are commended as being so worthy of 
example. Alluding to his assailants Count 
Roma says— 

“ Men who have laid their hands on that which 
we hold most sacred and most precious—our na- 
tionality—that nationality which was preserved 
to us amidst the vicissitudes of time, the assaults 
of barbarians, the violence of the middle ages— 
and using it as an instrument to their designs, 
have converted that which was, and is, and will 
be, the leading desire and seope of the Greek 
family—its unity—into a means of private ven- 
geance, and of subversive acts, to render more 
diffeult the attainment of our liberty and pro- 
gress; and even of that very union of which 
they would wish to be considered the ardent pro- . 
moters.” 
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Here is a passage still more explicit. 
says— 

“Ido not speak of those generous spirits who, 

with heartfelt impatience, await the moment when 
they shall see the regeneration of all Greece, and 
the union of its scattered members. This is a 
general sentiment, and not as I before stated to 
the Chamber, the exclusive privilege of the above 
gentlemen.” 
I am entitled to take these words as proof 
that the national sentiment, the desire for 
union, is not confined to demagogues and 
agitators, but is common to all ranks and 
all classes of the Ionian community. It 
would be a wearisome task to describe the 
conflicts in which Sir Henry Ward and the 
Assembly were engaged ; suffice it to say 
that in about three years the Legislative 
Assembly was four times prorogued. Take, 
however, one example more of the difficul- 
ties of Sir Henry Ward’s position, and an- 
other evidence of the existence of the aver- 
sion of the people to British connection. 
In a despatch dated 2nd June, 1851, Sir 
Henry Ward thus speaks of the newly 
elected Legislative Assembly — 


He 


“From the first hour of its meeting, the new 
assembly assumed an attitude of hostility, not 
merely to me personally, but to the political sys- 
tem of which I was the representative. The oath 
was altered, in order to meet the views of the 
Cephalonian members, who wished to repudiate 
British connection altogether. The address pre- 
sented, in reply to a most conciliatory speech, was 
a bill of indictment against British rule. In fram- 
ing that address, many members took a part, who 
had been loudest in their professions of ‘ modera- 
tion’ a few days before.” 


The struggle thus carried on between the 
Lord High Commissioner and the Ionian 
Parliament had become a flagrant scandal, 
not only to this country, but to the cause 
of representative institutions. Sir John 
Young was at length appointed to succeed 
Sir Henry Ward. Now comes a most im- 
portant period in the history of these trans- 
actions. Scarcely was Sir John Young 
established in office than he found how 
difficult it was to rule his new subjects. 
Many a man had before then said—* In 
Heaven’s name, let us get rid of the Ionian 
Islands; they are of no advantage to 
us, either in a commercial or strategical 
point of view.” This I know to be the 
opinion of Members of this House to whom 
I have spoken upon the subject. The 
Times expressed the same opinion a few 
days since. But the country was taken by 
surprise by the accidental publication of a 
despatch from Sir John Young, recom- 
mending the abandonment of these Islands. 


Mr. Maguire 
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Now, this is not the expression of opinion b 
an Ionian agitator—by one of those “ eon 
temptible demagogues””’ of the Assembly 
as they have been described ; but it is the 
deliberate advice given by a responsible 
officer of the Crown, communicated in con. 
fidence to the Home Government. In faet, 
the scandal had risen to such a height, 
that Sir John Young saw no other way of 
abating it than by getting rid of the Islands 
altogether. In his despatch of June, 1857 
which was followed by a despatch in the 
same spirit, he said— 


V ** England is in a false position here, and the 
islands are too widely separated geographically, 
and their ‘interest is too distinct, ever to form . 
homogeneous whole under foreign auspices. ‘The 
sooner, therefore, she extricates herself from the 
position the better for her own reputation and for 
the cause of representative institutions generally,” 
The despatch thus continues— 

y* * & #* «England could retire from 
the protection with a good grace. I mean espe. 
cially from the Southern islands, in which all the 
difficulties really originate. With respect to one 
of them”— 

Here is a bit of a bull— 

‘* Santa Maura, it is not an island at all—it is 
bit of the Continent. Grivas, the noted Greek 
chieftain, rode from Greece into the citadel, to 
pay a visit, without dismounting, some weeks 
To part with it would be a happy boon to the other 
islands ; for while it does not half pay its ex- 
penses, it is a heavy clog on the resources of 
Corfu, its pretensions for patronage and expendi- 
ture know no limit.” 


There is one passage in this despatch 
worthy of special comment, inasmuch as it 
elicited a very remakable declaration in re- 
ply. Sir John Young thus alluded to the 
people of Corfu—* In Corfu alone, of all 
‘the other Islands, there exists no desire to 
be separated from England.’’ But no sooner 
was this despatch copied into the Ionian 
journals, and thus made known to the 
people of Corfu, than it excited very great 
indignation ; and, as soon as possible, in 
November, 1858, this protest was pub- 
lished by all the ten representatives of 
Corfu, with their names attached— 

“ A feeling of deep affliction and irritation has 
| been caused in this country by the perusal of the 
Lord High Commissioner’s letter of June 10th, 
1857, and July 14th 1858, in which the abomina- 
ble assertion that the inhabitants of Corfu and 
Paxo desire to be incorporated with Great Britain 
is attempted to be proved by a memorandum of 
the Procurator General, who is considered by the 
Lord High Commissioner as ‘ perfectly informed 
of the sentiments of his fellow countrymen 
Corfu.’ The undersigned representatives of Corfu, 
being the interpreters of the wishes and desires of 
their country, and witnessing the general bitter- 
ness excited by these documents, fulfil a sacred 
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duty in giving a solemn denial to the sentiments 
deceitfully attributed to their fellow-citizens ; and 
ting against all machinations, they again 


1857, in the Assembly, declaring once more that 
the only wish and desire of the inhabitants of 
Corfu has been, and still is, to be united to free 


Greece.” 


Surely, it is not possible to believe, after 
hearing these documents read, that the 
feeling of the Ionian people is not in favour 
of union with the Kingdom of Greece. 
After these disclosures, the Government of 
the day wisely thought that something 
should be done ; and they accordingly re- 
solved on a very extraordinary step—that 
of sending a very extraordinary man upon 
a very extraordinary mission. ‘The Go- 
vernment of the day certainly did nothing 
wrong or unwise in sending out a man of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s high character 
and great reputation, to see what was the 
political condition of these people, what 
were their real feelings, and whether they 
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could or could not be propitiated by the 
offer of constitutional Reform. In his de- 
spatch of November Ist, 1858, the Colo- | 
nial Minister thus described the object of | 
that mission; and in the tribute paid to) 


the right hon. Gentleman I must say I fully | 


agree—for, whatever may be the differences 


between hon. Gentlemen on party ques- | 
tions, there is not one in this House who is 
not proud of the singular gifts by which 
he is distinguished. Writing to Sir John 
Young the Colonial Minister said— 


“With a view to assist you in discharging the 
trust committed to you, and also to derive the 
great advantage of a weighty opinion on Ionian 
affairs, pronounced by a statesman who belongs 
to his country rather than to any party in it— 
who has already occupied with marked distinction 
the highest offices of the State, whose mind has 
grasped foreign as well as domestic questions with 
oe vigour and success, and whose renown as a 

omeric scholar will justly command the sympa- 
thies of the Hellenic race, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have resolved on despatching the right hon. 
W. E. Gladstone as a Special Commissioner to in- 
quire into and report on the whole state of go- 
vernment of the lonian Islands, and on the poli- 
tical relations between the protecting Power and 
the people, so, let me hope, as to lead to the equi- 
table and constitutional adjustment of every ex- 
isting difficulty.” 


The object of my Motion is to ascertain of 
what character that inquiry has been, and 
what were the recommendations which the 


right hon. Gentleman had made. No one 
off that Treasury bench has seen this 
Report, whatever it may be ; and it is to 
afford Parliament and the country an op- 
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portunity of knowing what so eminent a 
man really did, and said, and recommend- 
ed, that I ask for the papers connected with 
his mission. It was understood at the time 
that he was to follow the example of Lord 
Durham in his celebrated mission to Canada, 
and make a Report in the same manner. 
Lord Durham's Report was published, but 
not that of the right hon. Gentleman. 
When the Colonial Secretary received the 
formidable protest from the representatives 
of Corfu, who so indignantly repudiated, 
as acalumny discreditable to their patriotic 
feelings, any desire for further or closer 
connection with England, he expressed 
great regret at receiving it, and he thus 
alluded to the extent which Mr. Gladstone’s 
mission did not reach :—*‘ It is not within 
Mr. Gladstone’s power to consider the abro- 
gation of the Treaty of 1815, or the cession 
of the Ionian Islands to any State in Eu- 
rope. Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
invest him with such power, nor would 
they, if they could.’’ I say, then, thet 
Parliament knows nothing of the manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman prose- 
cuted his inquiry, or the result of that in- 
quiry. We want the Report, and the re- 
commendations of the Report; and it is 
not to the credit of this country, nor is it 
respectfal to Parliament, that all know- 
ledge of so important a mission should 
longer be withheld. The right hon, Gen. ~ 
tleman arrived at Corfu on the 24th of 
November, 1848. No sooncr was it known 
that he was to come on his great mission, 
than a feeling of passionate hope passed, 
like electricity, from Island to Island, from 
community to community. Even before 
they caught one glimpse of that pale, 
thoughtful countenance, or heard one sweet 
tone of that voice which can lend enchant- 
ment even to the details of the dryest 
Budget, they hailed him as a political , 
saviour, who was to free them from a 
detested connection, and grant to them the 
fulfilment of their wishes—union with their 
mother country, free Greece. As he ap- 
proached the shore, the cannon thundered 
their noisy welcome, and the bells rang 
forth their joyous peals; but the thou- 
sands who crowded from all the islands 
met him with a more impressive greeting 
—with shouts, and cries, and the wildest 
enthusiasm. The right hon. Gentleman 
held levees, which were attended by all 
classes, including the highest in rank. The 
dignitaries of the Greek Church—who, ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Ward, had behaved 
so ‘admirably’ in 1849—were also pre- 
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sent. Hardly anyone approached the right 
hon. Gentleman that was not armed with a 
petition in which the universal wish was 
expressed. The right hon. Gentleman was 
frequently compelled to put these petitions 
aside, and to explain that he had come for 
the purpose of inquiring into their political 
condition, and, if possible, ameliorating 
their institutions ; but that, in fact, he did 
not come to hear one word on the only sub- 
ject that seemed to be dear to their hearts. 
It is alleged that the feeling of nationality 
is not general, and that it is confined to a 
few who trade upon this sentiment. Let 
us see how this really is. I shall read two 
or three passages from addresses to the 
right hon. Gentleman from the chief muni- 
cipalities of the Island, from the clergy, 
and from the Legislative Assembly—from 
all those who could legitimately express 
the public feeling— which must refute such 
an assertion. In the address, or proclama- 
tion, of the Council of Cephalonia, one mighi 
almost recognize the fine Roman hand of 
that eminent expounder of constitutional 
doctrines, our Foreign Secretary. Its doc- 
trines of national right were nearly the same 
as those laid down in his famous despatch to 
Sir James Hudson, which aggravated every- 
thing, and rendered everything ten times 
worse than it was before. In their address 
the municipality say— 

“Seeing that the independence, the self - go- 

vernment, and the uationality of every people 
are its natural and indisputable rights; seeing 
that the people of the Septinsular States, form- 
ing an integral part of the Hellenic race, is de- 
prived at the present day of the de facto exercise 
and enjoyment of those rights; seeing that the 
causes which led to their being placed under the 
protection of Great Britain, in virtue of a treaty 
to which they never gave any assent, no longer 
exist ; seeing, lastly, that part of the Hellenic 
race to which they belong, namely, free Greece, 
has obtained its rights of self-government and na- 
tionality ; for all these reasons the first free Coun- 
cil of the deputies of this Island proclaim that the 
joint feeling, the fixed and irrefragable desire, of 
the Septinsular people is the recovery of its inde- 
pendence and its union with Greece.” 
It is absolutely necessary that I should 
trouble the House with two other docu- 
ments addressed to the Lord High Com- 
missioner Extraordinary, in order to show 
what the feeling of the Ionian people really 
was and is. The Municipality of Zante 
transmitted to Corfu an address of which 
I give the following extracts :— 

“The people of these Islands have expressed 
their firm and unalterable will to return to the 
bosom of their mother, free Greece, as soon as 
Great Britain had guaranteed them freedom of 
speech and of election. That was made known 
Mr. Maguire 
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to the whole of Europe by the declaration of the 
26th of November, 1850, which the une 
prorogation of the Chambers prevented from bei 
unanimously adopted ; by the persecutions whi 
followed, directed against those who proposed that 
declaration of union, and supported the sent. 
ments and the just demands of the people, ang 
against which the Chamber vainly protested on 
several occasions ; by the rejection of the reforms 
proposed in 1852, and by the unanimous 

tion of the Chamber on the 20th of June, 1857. 
Bae Now, if the gracious Queen is desir. 
ous, through your Excellency, of promoting the 
happiness of this people, she certainly cannot 3. 
tisfy that Christian duty without giving it its 
emancipation, as it can only find its real happiness 
in its annexation with free Greece, with which jt 
forms one family, The Municipality hope that 
your Excellency, as the interpreter and defender 
of the real happiness and rights of the Hellenic 
people, will represent that appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government, that, by its high co-operation with 
the other Powers which signed the Treaty of 1815, 
its realization may be accelerated, and an act of 
justice and humanity be rendered, worthy of the 
English nation.” 




















We cannot, surely, refuse to hear the voice 
that came from Ithaca, an island which 
must have such peculiar charms for our 
modern Ulysses. Here is an extract from 
the address of the deputies of Ithaca— 









“ Excellency, we fulfil a sacred duty in appeal- 
ing to so distinguished a statesman, and we owe 
it to the people whom we have the honour tore. 
present to speak to you respectfully, but also with 
that sincerity which is due to the character with 
which you are invested, respecting the feelings and 
wishes of the population of Ithaca, which are 
shared in by the populations of the other Islands. 
Excellency, be assured that the population of 
these islands entertain the most profound respect 
for the English nation, that they only feel grati- 
tude for all the good which the British Gover- 
ment has done them, and that they forget all the 
evil which its officials may have done, misunder- 
standing their mission. Belonging to the same 
family with the inhabitants of enfranchised Greece, 
the Ionians feel the most ardent wish to behold 
their fate united with that of the Kingdom ot 
Greece, to share good or bad with our national _ 
family. These few words sufficiently express the 
character and the sentiments of the population of 
Ithaca, as well as that of the whole Ionian Re 
public. Knowing what weight the precious words 
of your Excellency will have on the position which 
will be taken for our country’s future, we enter- 
tain the flattering hope that your Excellency, 
whose nobility of heart and Phil- Hellenism are no 
secret to us, will exert your best efforts in favour 
of the populations of Greek nationality, who de 
sire nothing so much as to behold the great Eng- 
lish nation acquiring new claims to their gratitude 
and devotion.” 





























I could quote similar addresses, but it is 
unnecessary. Now as to the feeling of 
the clergy, who behaved so admirably in 
1849. The Bishop of Corfu, on the 5th 
of January, 1859, published a declaration 
in these words— 
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«] declare to the world at large that the in- 
unalterable, and highest desire and wish 

of myself and the clergy of Corfu was, is, and 
will be, the national liberation of the seven is- 
jands—that is, their union with their mother— 


free Greece.” 


On one occasion the Bishop of Zante was 
about presenting the right hon. Gentle- 
man with a petition in favour of annexa- 
tion to Greece when he was stopped by 
the right hon. Gentleman, who then read 
him a lecture on ‘nationality, which it is 
to be hoped the Foreign Secretary has 
had the opportunity of studying. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 
“The mandate of the Queen Protectress re- 
uires me to hear the complaints of every class of 
ns, to invite suggestions and advice, but not 
to invite or listen to anything else. . . . 
speak with due respect of every sentiment of na- 
tionality so long as it keeps within the limits of 
possibility and justice ; but they who, without 
considering time, method, circumstances, and con- 
uences—in a word, facts—would like to take 
the sentiment of nationality as the rule for human 
things, may be styled out of their senses. I may 
add that doctrines of nationality couched in cer- 
tain terms, become doctrines of disorder and 
anarchy. What is the idea of nationality taken 
as an exponent of the policy of these Islands, 
when neither time, method, circumstances, or con- 
sequences—in a word, facts—bear it out ?” 


It must not be imagined that the doc- 

irines of nationality, as laid down by the 

Foreign Minister, have at all tended to 

the peace or happiness of the world. We 

shall see whether the demand of the Ionian 
ople is within the limits of justice. The 
ture thus proceeds— 


“A higher authority, the British Government, 
has expressed its opinion on the subject. It is 
not a month since. Lord Malmesbury, the Bri- 
tish Minister for Foreign Affairs, sent a circular 
despatch to all the English representatives at Eu- 
ropean Courts, to inform them that England re- 
cognized the obligation imposed upon her by the 
Treaty of Paris, and never had the intention or 
the wish to disown them. That despatch will 
shortly be published.” 


There is no doubt that Lord Malmesbury 
did express great reverence and respect 
for the Treaty of Paris. But I have 
heard the Treaty of Paris and the Treaty 
of Vienna spoken of with great contempt 
by hon. Members opposite. I have also, 
on other occasions, heard those treaties 
spoken of with much respect by Gentlemen 
on the Treasury bench, notwithstanding 
that we have been told by Prince Napo- 
leon that his distinguished relative had 
eut them through with the sword. But 
the treaty which binds the Ionian people 
to this country is, of course, to be held 
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sacred. The crowning expression in fa- 
vour of nationality was made on January 
29, 1859. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man was at Corfu the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Legislative As- 
sembly, on the Motion, I believe, of Sig- 
nor Dandolo— 

‘That it is the unanimous and sole wish of 
the Assembly that there should be an union of 
the seven islands to the kingdom of Greece.” 
The right hon. Gentleman objected to the 
form, and suggested a petition or memo- 
rial. They took him at his word, and a 
Committee met and drew up a petition, re- 
iterating that it was the dearest wish of 
their heart to annex the islands to free 
Greece. Before reading the answer I will 
quote a passage from a speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman— 

“Tean affirm to you that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and myself are animated with the most 
sincere wish to approve the condition of the people, 
and the object of my mission is that their im- 
provement may prepare them for the union which 
seems designed by Providence.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: What are you quoting ? 

Mr. MAGUIRE : I quote from a speech 
attributed to the right hon. Gentleman by 
the Trieste Gazette. 

THe CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not recognize it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Perhaps the right hon, 
Gentleman will recognize the subsequent 
part. The Times of the 31st January, 
1859, copied from the Trieste Gazette a 
speech of Mr. Gladstone in reply to the 
Bishop of Cephalonia. - 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I never made it, 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Sir, it is because I 
do not want to rely on fallible sources of 
information, that I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give Parliament and the country 
an account of what he really did and what 
be really said. The right hon. Gentleman 
denies a speech attributed to him by @ 
public journal, which could have no object 
in misrepresenting him. But, assuming 
that this information is not reliable, the 
right hon. Gentleman alone can give ug 
correct information, and it is to attain that 
correct information I make the present 
Motion. Well, then, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was alleged to have said— 

“If the Republic of the Seven Islands were the 


only Greek country subject to foreign dominion, 
my nation might be induced to make a great sac- 


rifice ; but the inhabitants of Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Canada; who desire, like the Ionians, to be 
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united to their brothers of free Greece, are subject 
to a foreign power. For that reason the Jonians 
ought to limit themselves to possible desires, and 
to accept the reform offered to them by the 
Queen.’ 

I really cannot see that the right hon. 
Gentleman has any special reasons for re- 
pudiating that speech. Of course, if he 
did not make it, he has a right to deny it. 
But, in my mind, it has a marvellous 
similarity to several other eloquent children 
given birth to on that memorable occasion. 
The Nord, however, believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman made the speech attri- 
buted to him ; and the foreign journal thus 
answers, fairly and reasonably enough, the 
conclusive argument of the Lord High 
Commissioner Extraordinary — 


“ Doubtless, if the Ionian Islands were annexed 
to Greece, that Power would not have gathered 
together all her children under the protection of 
her crown. Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete would 
still remain subject to foreign rule, and be so 
kept in virtue of the treaty which guarantees the 
territorial integrity of Turkey. Doubtless, their 
populations also would continue ardently to desire, 
like the Ionians, union with their brethren of free 
Greece. But what has that to do with the en- 
franchisement of Ionia? Because justice cannot 
be rendered to all at once, is it not to be rendered 
toany? Because Turkey cannot be reduced, is 
Tonia, which is not dependent upon it, to remain 
subjected to a detested protectorate ?”’ 


The formal answer of Her Majesty was 


delivered by the right hon. Gentleman to 
the Legislative Assembly on the 5th of 


February, 1859. It was in these words— 


“ Her Majesty has taken into her gracious con- 
sideration the prayer of the petition presented by 
the Legislative Assembly of the Ionian Islands, 
with reference to the interests of the islands them- 
selves, of the states in their neighbourhood, and of 
the general (or federal) peace. Having regard to 
those objects, Her Majesty, invested as she is, by 
the Treaty of Paris, with the exclusive protectorate 
of the Ionian States, and constituted the sole 
organ of those States in the Councils of Europe, 
ean neither consent to abandon the obligations 
she has undertaken, nor can convey nor permit 
any application to any other Power in further- 
ance of a similar desire. Her Majesty does not 
desire to impose new fetters on opinion, but she 
will enforce, wherever it is placed in her charge, 
the sacred duty of obedience to the laws. Her 
Majesty has adopted on her part the measures 
which she deems most conducive to the good of 
the Ionian people, and she awaits for the co-opera- 
tion of their Parliament.” 


I do not know whether I am rightly in- 
structed --for really I cannot say upon 
what information I can rely in the ab- 
sence of these official documents which 
have been so long denied Parliament, owing 
to the Government’s reticence, or the right 
hon. Gentleman’s modesty—but I am in- 
formed that on the same occasion the right 
Mr. Maguire 
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hon. Gentleman offered to the Assembly a 
new Constitution, enlarged popular powers. 
and great reforms. The right hon, Gentle. 
man, however, left the Island immediate| 
after, and Sir Henry Storks the next 
assumed the duties of the office of 
High Commissioner. Whether the 
posed constitution was ‘‘a mockery, a de. 
lusion, and a snare,” I know not; by 
this I do know—that it was indignantly 
rejected. Then commenced the troubles 
of Sir Henry Storks. A legacy of em. 
barrassment was left to the ordinary Lord 
High Commissioner by the Lord High Com. 
missioner Extraordinary. Alluding to this 
offer of a Constitution, it is rather curious 
to see that Russia, in 1803, offered and 
gave the Ionians a Constitution more |i, 
beral than that which they possess at this 
moment. Ina celebrated pamphlet by an 
Ionian, published in London in 185], ] 
fiud the foliowing statement :-— 

“The Russian Protection, also by this Constj: 
tution of 1803, gave the vote by Ballot, the freg 
election of a Representative assembly, consisti 
of forty members; threw open all the offices of 
the State to the Ionians solely” — 
which England has not done and does not 
do— 

“instituted an Upper House of seventeen mem. 
bers, chosen by the Electoral Body, in whom were 
vested the Executive Power of the State, foreign 
or domestic, and the management of the revenue 
and expenses, according as they might be settled 
by the Legislative Body.” 

This liberal Constitution was given by 
Russia, at a time, too, when there was no 
demand for annexation ; when, in facet, 
there was no country to which the Ionians 
could be annexed. I want to know what 
the character of the Constitution proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman— what he did 
really offer the Ionian people as an equive 
lent for the nationality which they de 
manded ; and I desire to have it, not from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own statement 
alone, because his memory may be fallible, 
but from the documents of the time. If 
an offer of a liberal nature were made, and 
it did not satisfy those to whom it was 
made, then it is obviously impossible to 
satisfy them with anything less than what 
they desire ; and, therefore, as it is stated’ 
they are of no advantage to this country, 
why then, in God’s name, let us get rid of’ 
them. An article upon the subject ap 
peared in The Times a few days ago (cries 
of **Oh!” from the benches below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side of the 
House). I really do not know why some 
hon. Gentlemen murmur. If there were 
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any other newspaper of equal authority 
with The Times, I would quote it. The 
Radical papers used constantly write on 
this question, but they have not done so 
lately ; and if I want to see what is the 
expression of public opinion I am obliged 
to go to the only journal which has written 
s word upon the matter. That is a fair 
reply to the murmurs ; but besides that, 
what I am about to quote just suits my 

rpose. The following is the opinion of 
the leading journal :— 


“There is no doubt that we ean confer enor- 
mous benefits on the Ionian Islands by keeping 


them under our protection, and there is as little | 
Corfu is | 


doubt that we receive none in return. 
not, as has been so often asserted, the key of the 
Adriatic, or of anything else, except the treasury 
chest of England. It is not long since the whole 
French Fleet sailed passed it to Venice without 
being either seen or heard of, and we only enjoy 
this glorious possession because the other Powers 
at the Treaty of Vienna who could have held it 
were wiser than we, and would have nothing to 
do with so costly a possession. If the Ionians are 
weary of us we can assure them with all sin- 
cerity that we are quite as tired of them. For 
our part, we should sce with great satisfaction 
the only course adopted by which the islanders 
could be brought really to appreciate their pre- 
sent situation. We should be glad to see them 
handed over to the kingdom of Greece, with the 
consent of an European Congress, and we doubt 
not that a few months’ experience of the financial 
and police system of King Otho would instruct 
them better than all the homilies we can preach 
asto the true extent of the miseries they endure 
under the English Government. The change 
would be highly beneficial to us, and, as their re- 
presentatives earnestly desire it, we cannot see 
for what reason it should be deferred. Let the 
islanders seek happiness where they believe they 
will find it, and where, if they do not find happi- 
ness, they will acquire the wisdom that never fails 
tocome from experience.” 


The right hon. Gent!eman, one of the most 
eloqgaent and persuasive of living men, 
could not satisfy the Ionians. If he could 
not do it, who could? But he failed, al- 
though he approached them with his hands 
loaded with gifts. The Ionians received 
him as the Trojans did the insidious offer 
of the wooden horse by the Greeks— 


“Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.” 


“We will not bave British Protection even 
when accompanied by the most liberal in- 
stitutions.” I hope hon, Gentlemen like 
my free translation. It has been asserted, 
over and over again, that the feelings of 
the lonian people are in no degree repre- 
sented by the petitions of the municipal 
bodies, the declarations of the clergy, and 
even the resolutions of the representatives. 
Ihave in my hand a pamphlet just written 
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by Signor Dandolo, in which, while con- 
Pa the arbitrary conduct of Sir 
Henry Storks in proroguing the Assembly 
in March last, he appeals to the right hon. 
Gentleman for assistance and sympathy, 
and ealls on him to refute those who dare 
assert that the feeling in favour of nation- 
ality is not universal. The following pas- 
sage is interesting, as it affords us a 
glimpse of the pleasant manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman was occupied on 
his arrival in Corfu :— 


*«The conduct of his Excellency, under similar 
circumstances, is in striking contrast to that of 
his very noble pred , Mr. Gladstone ; who 
in 1859, when I proposed to the Chamber the 
| union of our Islands with Greece,"not only did 
not oppose the resolution or think of proroguing 
| the Parliament, but went about the streets for 
| several hours at night, delighted to behold the 
| joy and enthusiasm of the people, as well as the 
' general illumination. He stopped with pleasure 

to read in the transparencies.the numerous in- 

| scriptions expressing the vows and hopes of the 
| people, and their gratitude towards that distin- 
| guished personage himself.” 








| But what was the reason why the Ionian 
| Parliament was so abruptly prorogued this 
year? Because they were going to dis- 
/cuss—not some extreme resolution to 
| which many members of the Assembly 
| objected—but the principles of that dan- 
| gerous despatch to the British Minister at 
| Tarin of which the noble Lord the Foreign 
| Secretary is the author, The noble Lord 
in that despatch gave poor Sir Henry 
Storks a hard nut to crack. I ask, could 
there be greater degradation conceivable 
than that the representative of the British 
Crown should be obliged to ask what he 
was to do if the principles of that despatch 
were forced on for discussion in the Ionian 
Parliament? The poor unhappy military 
man—utterly bewildered with the rule of a 
people who hated and abhorred British 
connection—thus wrote to the Duke of 
Newcastle on the 18th of January, 1861— 


“Tf the principles laid down in the despatch of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Turin, of date October 
27, 1860, are brought under the consideration of 
the Legislative Assembly, am I at liberty to stop 
the discussion, and, if necessary, prorogue Par- 
liament ?” 


*« In the name of Heaven,” cried that poor, 
bewildered military gentleman, ‘* what am 
1 to do with a bombshell of this kind? If 
I allow it to explode in the Ionian Parlia- ° 
ment, there is an end to British rule in 


these islands.’” The Duke of Newcastle 
saw the danger, too; and so Sir Henry, 
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was empowered to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment—of course, not because they were 
afraid of the principles of the despatch, 
but on mere technical grounds. No won- 
der the Government at home felt alarm ; 
for the Foreign Secretary had distinctly 
Inid down the doctrine that a people were 
the only true judges as to who were to rule 
them ; and that, if they were diseontented 
with their rulers, they had a clear right to 
‘rise and depose them. Nay, the noble 
Lord went farther, and said that in such 
a difficulty a people had a right to ap- 
peal for foreign aid—and that under cer- 
tain cireumstances (such as we have wit- 
nessed not many months since), the Power 
applied to was justified in responding to 
that appeal. Let us remember to what 
rulers and what people these principles 
were applied. It was not against foreign 
despots—for I suppose you will have them 
styled despots—but against native princes, 
born amidst the people over whom they 
ruled, that a native population was,justified 
in rising in rebellion ; and it was the yoke 
of a native ruler that they were to shake 
off. We are told that the principles which 
are applicable in the case of the Italians 
are not applicable in the case of the 
Ionians. Let us see. An Italian people 
may rise against an Italian Sovereign, and 
may call in the aid of another Power to 
further their designs ; but the Ionian peo- 
ple, who have no connection with yon, by 
sympathy, feeling, race, language, or reli- 
gion, have no power to decide whether they 
are to be ruled or “‘ protected’ by Eng- 
land; and if they dare to propose the 
discussion of a resolution asking for foreign 
assistance, that moment their Parliament 
is to be prorogued ; and, if they attempt 
to persevere in their appeal to the Euro- 
pean Powers, who were parties to the 
treaty which placed them under the pro- 
tection of the British Crown, the authority 
of the law will be severely and terribly 
enforced. I should like to have a rational 
explanation of the doctrines of the noble 
Lord as applied to these two cases. Sig- 
nor Dandolo, in a special letter to the 
noble Lord, assured him that his famous 
despatch had filled the Ionians with con- 
fidence, and that they felt satisfied that he 
would apply his principles in her own case. 
When the right hon. Gentleman went to 
Corfu, he was received as the representa- 
tive of a great and magnanimous people, 
whose boast it was that they were the 
friends and protectors of liberty through- 
out the world—that their country was the 
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asylum, the shelter, and the bulwark of 
endangered freedom; and it was fondly 


‘imagined that he had come, in pursuangg 


of the principles so often laid down by hig 
present colleagues to give them, not g 
paltry, nibbling improvement in their Cop. 
stitution, but that to which they believed 
they had a right—annexation to freg 
Greece. English Ministers have said that 
this connection is not for the advantage of 
England. If such be the case, why not 
give itup? Iam afraid that England jg 
too sclfish to keep what is disadvantageous 
toher. But it is said that this is a trug 
confided to her by the Powers of Europe, 
If, then, these islands be of no adventage 
to England, but rather the contrary, is jt 
not possible to come to some arrangement, 
with those Powers in respect to these Is. 
lands? Why not ask the European Powers 
to relieve England from the charge. The 
right hon. Gentleman is alleged to have 
said that union with Greece is the mani. 
fest destiny designed for them by Proyie 
dence. If this be so, is it for man to stop 
the way? Does Providence decree that 
which is not just? How, then, can it be said 
that there is no justice in the demand of the 
Ionians? I call on the right hon. Gentleman 
to state what was his impression of the 
feelings of the Ionian people on this sub 
ject. I also demand the despatches them. 
selves, giving a detail of what he witnessed, 
and his impressions, written while they 
were fresh, of the wishes and feelings of 
the people, of the clergy, of the municipal 
bodies, and of the Parliament of the Ionion 
Islands. Let not the House shrink from 
making this demand. It may not be, itis 
true, convenient for the Government to 
have published to the world a glaring con- 
tradiction to the principles which they 
have announced for other countries. In 
the name of justice, I ask that you, who 
proclaim liberty to all the nations of the 
earth—that you, who are the propagandists 


of rebellion in other countries—should not’, 


stifle the free voice of a people with whom 
you profess to have sympathy, and whom 
you are bound by treaty to cherish and 
protect. We have frequently denounced 
the vice and the folly of concealment. 
But was there ever a more glaring case of 
concealment than the present? For the 
sake, then, of the Government, of the 
honour and consistency of the right hon, 
Gentleman himself, and of those prinel- 
ples in which he so largely participates, 
and which his colleagues so audaciously 
proclaim, I call on the House of Commons 
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to assist me in obtaining the information 
for which I now respectfully ask. 
Ma.CONINGHAM seconded the Motion, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
« Phat an humble Address be presented to Her 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
ive directions that there be laid before this 
ouse, Copy of Papers and Correspondence re- 
lative to the Mission of the Right honourable W. 
E. Gladstone to the Ionian Islands, as Lord 
Hligh Commissioner Extraordinary, in November, 


Pri of Papers and Correspondence in con- 
tinvation, namely, from the arrival of Sir Henry 
Storks in Corfu, on the 16th day of February, 
1859, to the latest period, including those in re- 
lation to the Prorogation of the Legislative Assem- 
bly by Sir Henry Storks, in March, 1861.” 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, on grounds which are per- 
sonal to myself, but with the approval of 
my colleagues, I shall beg to be excused 
from voting on the present occasion if the 
hon. Member should press his Motion to a 
division. But I am desirous also on 
grounds personal to myself to take the 
earliest opportunity of explaining my opi- 
nions with respect to his proposition. And 
] shall commence what I have to say by 
explaining to the hon. Member that I think 
he ia under some degree of misapprehen- 
sion with respect to the intentions of the 
Government. It is not the intention of 
the Government to accede to his Motion, 
but the grounds on which they feel it to 
be their duty to decline do not reach quite 
s0 far as he supposes. It is by no means 
their duty or their desire, as appears to be 
imagined by the hon. Member, to withhold 
all official information on the subject from 
this House. The information to which he 
refers, in point of fact, divides itself into 
two classes. There is a series of papers 
which it was my duty to send home from 
the Ionian Islands, and which bear imme- 
diately on the constitutional question of 
the mode in whieh they are and have been 
governed, and in which their relation to 
this country has been conducted. These 
are the reports which as Her Majesty’s 
Special Commissioner I sent home ; they 
are documents which run over a good deal 
of history, and contain much free comment 
én details, both as to men and as to things. 
Some part of them are of a nature which 
probably would make it inconvenient at 
any period to produce them. The greater 
od of them on the contrary, might per- 

ps, under other circumstances, be pro- 
duced ; but, on the ground of their con- 
taining comments of the nature | have de- 
stribed, and I will say, in the name of the 
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Government, on account of the opinion en- 
tertained by those who who are now re- 
sponsible for the peace, order, and govern- 
ment of the islands, we think it not de- 
sirable at the present period that these 
reports should be laid before the House. 
But it does not in the slightest decree fol- 
low that we should, therefore, withhold 
from the House all information. For ex- 
ample, the hon. Member thinks that cor. 
respondence of mine would be found to 
contain evidence with regard to the state 
of feeling in the Islands; he has also ob- 
served, with great truth, that proposals 
of great importance were made by me in 
the name of Her Majesty to the Ionian 
Assembly, and that the House is entitled to 
be informed of the nature of those propo- 
sals, and of the reception with which they 
met. Now, as to the first of these—name- 
ly, the correspondence—my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies will 
explain that he is perfeetly prepared, exer- 
cising a proper discretion, with a view to 
the public interests, in any casual particue 
lar, to produce the correspondence which 
will give the hon. Member the information 
he seeks as to the state of feeling in the 
islands. And as regards the proposals I 
made in the name of the Queen to the 
Ionian Assembly, I am afraid the hon, 
Member, great as has been the laudable 
pains he has taken to acquaint himself 
with the history and details of this subject, 
has been so unfortunate as to miss just one 
chapter of information, and that, perhaps, 
the most vital and most material of all, 
beeause both the proposals made to the 
Ionian Assembly and a very full address 
delivered to that Assembly on the part of 
the British Government by myself, con- 
taining the whole sum, upshot, and sub- 
stance of my reports, and of the recom- 
mendations in which they resulted, not 
were produced, but were published in every 
journal at the very moment when they 
were made known to the Ionian Islands ; 
and, unless my memory very much de- 
ceives me, they were also at the tine made 
the subject of very free comment, vot in 
this, but in the other House of Parliament. 
Although, therefore, we do not accede to 
the Motion of the hon, Gentleman, yet in 
substance out of what is contained in these 
reports, historical in their eharacter, that 
which he principally desires, can and will 
be laid before the House. 

The hon, Member has entered into mat- 
ters of very great interest and importance 
in dealing with the Motion he has made ; 
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and I quite agree with him that we are 
not to suppose that because the population 
of these seven Islands occupy a very small 
space in the public eye, therefore, we can 
afford to deal lightly with their concerns. 
The character and reputation of England 
must be dear to us alike in great matters 
and in small; and small as are the Islands 
themselves and the immediate interests 
connected with them, yet from a variety of 
circumstances a very considerable portion 
of historical interest attaches to them and 
their concerns, and undoubtedly their af- 
fairs have been and may be from time 
brought under the eye of Europe in gene- 
ral, as well as of this country, in a much 
greater degree than might be supposed 
from their own intrinsic importance. The 
hon. Member says that at the time when 
Sir John Young recommended that Corfu 
should be converted into colony a protest 
was issued by the representatives of the 
people at Corfu, and that the publication 
of that protest was probably the origin of 
the mission I undertook to the Jonian 
Islands. Now, there is one conclusive 
reason why that could not be the case, 
and the reason is, that the protest was not 
published—nay, the despatch out of which 
it grew was not published until after I 
had left England on that omission. The 
argument post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is not 
always a strong one; but the argument 
ante hoc, ergo propter hoc, must be a good 
deal weakened. It would have been absurd 
either in my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer Lytton) to 
have projected or in me to have undertaken 
that mission after the feelings of the people 
of the Islands had been vehemently excited 
on the subject of the union with Greece 
by the publication of that despatch ; but 
the publication took place not only after 
my mission was arranged, but after I was 
on my way and could not possibly relieve 
myself by abandoning the charge which I 
had undertaken. I must add, Sir, that I 
never repented of having undertaken that 
mission. In the first place, | should not 
lightly regret any proceeding which like 
this one had the effect of placing me in 
close relation with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer 
Lytton), of whom, I am bound to say, 
simply rendering the testimony which ex- 
perience enables me to give, that even the 
brilliancy of his genius is, in my opinion, 
less conspicuous than the thorough high- 
mindedness of his character and his con- 
duct upon every occasion. But, apart from 
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the pleasure I had in all my dealings y; 
my ight hon. Friend m the oda 
tative of his colleagues—and, of ¢ 
when I speak of him I mean to make 
no invidious distinction, for I know no 
grounds for any, between himself anj 
the Government that concurred in hig 
proceedings —there was another and, 
main reason which appeared to me als 
greatly to recommend my accepting the 
offer, when it was made to me, of such 4 
mission. I confess it was not my opinion, 
viewing the state of the institutions and 
government of the Ionian Islands ante. 
cedently to that period, that the position 
of this country with respect to them was 
altogether clear and satisfactory. I wag 
not sanguine even at the outset in the 
hope that in the existing state of these 
islands it would be practicabie to do what 
might be desired, and the urhappy publi. 
lication of the despatch of Sir John Yow 
greatly diminished any hope that might 
have been entertained of immediate gue.” 
cess. But I was sanguine in the hope and 
expectation that, through what was ten 
dered by my right hon. Friend and the 
Government then in power, it would be 
practicable thoroughly to set right the cha. 
racter of England in the face of the Ionian 
people and of Europe by at least offering 
to the people of those Islands institutions 
undoubtediy and unequivocally founded 
upon those principles of freedom and arm- 
ed with those guarantees of freedom which 
are so inexpressibly dear to ourselves, 
That was the object for which I under- 
took that mission, and whether the mis- 
sion was effective for that object we may 
be hereafter, even if we are not now, fully 
able to determine. 

I stop for a moment to notice a poiut 
to which I ought to have before adverted, 
The hon. Gentleman has seemed to think 
that blame was due either to the late Go 
vernment or to the present one for not 
having produced those papers, because 
papers of a similar description were pro 
duced in the case of the mission of Lord 
Durham to Canada. But the cases were 
altogether different. Lord Durham went 
to Canada, not te consult a people possessed 
of free institutions, but rather to consider 
the circumstances of a country wherein all 
institutions had been brought toa standstill 
by the action of positive rebellion. The 
work of reconstruction lay in the hands of 
England. It was to Parliament, and to 
Parliament alone, in the first instance, that 
the appeal was made; and, of course, it 
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was necessary at once to supply Parliament 
with the means of coming to a judgment 
upon the matters submitted for its deci- 
sion. Canada was a colony owing alle- 
giance to the British Crown, while the 
Tonian Islands are, by the law of Europe, 
a distinct and independent State. The 
Act of Union between the two Canadian 
Provinces was determined by debate upon 
this floor, and the legislative and political | 
constitution of the Canadas was the result 
of that operation. But here, on the con- 
trary, the result of the mission, whatever 
it may have been, was to be effected in 
the Islands themselves. It consisted of 
certain proposals made to the local autho- 
rities, and, inasmuch as those proposals 
were declined on the spot by those to whom 
they were made, nor was there any occa- 
sion or any room for a reference to Par- 
jiament, or for raising any issue in this 
country, the reasons which dictated the 
reports of Lord Durham entirely fail to 
apply to the present instance. 

Now, Sir, the hon. Member spoke to- 
night as an enthusiastic advocate of what 
are termed nationalities. I really did not 
know to what heights of eloquence he was 
about to attain. He does me the honour 
to say that I am sometimes moved by feel- 
ing. That may be so, but I seem to my- 
self cold as marble when matched with the 


fervour that the hon. Member has exhibited 


to-night. As we listened to him it was 
hardly possible to resist the contagion, or 
to withhold ourselves from inwardly resolv- 
ing that we would cast all considerations 
of prudence and policy to the winds and 
follow this ardent, this almost ungovern- 


to any point, however remote or extreme 
to which he might be disposed to lead us. 
And can it possibly be that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who addressed us with such con- 
spicuous ability was the same person whom 
we have lately heard on the subject of 
Italian liberty, unity, and independence ? 
There is no breadth of interval on a ther- 
mometer which ascends from zero to boil- 
ing heat that can for a moment avail to 
give an idea of the amount of difference 
between the hon. Member whom we have 
seen 80 hyper-fervid to-night as the repre- 
sentative of popular and liberal sentiments, 
and the hon. Member who has occasionally 
addressed us with not less determination 


pal Government and of all the other bad 
Governments, as we think them, of Italy. 
This is, [ know, so far, merely the argu- 
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mentum ad hominem; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman may say, in reply, ‘“* What you 
have urged against me does not justify 
you, for there is equal inconsistency on 
your part; you are for the Italians, what 
do you say for the Greeks? but there is 
also this difference, | speak individually, 
you are a servant of the Crown, associated 
with a Government, and I have a right 
to challenge you in this respeect.”” Well, 
Sir, I do not think of evading the appeal, 
and as I proceed the House will judge be- 
tween us. 

The hon Member stated that great po- 
pular excitement prevaded these islands, of 
a nature to threaten the public tranquillity. 
Of course I have no minute information on 
the point at present, but as far as I have pre- 
viously seen and have the means of judging 
I do not think it possible to convey a more 
gross and entire misapy-ehension. I do 
not hesitate to say that the sentiment of 
these populations when J was among them 
was one of general contentment. At the 
same time | will no Jess frankly state what 
I believe to be the fact as to their Hellenic 
sentiment—their desire to realize the idea 
of their own nationality. It is true, as 
has been stated by the hon. Member, they 
are the inhabitants of a set of Islands 
which have been politically grouped toge- 
ther on account of peculiar historical ecir- 
cumstances, but which do not form a geo- 
graphical or natural whole. It was a say- 
ing of Prince Metternich, used for purposes 
of which I will not now speak, that Italy 
was a geographical expression, meaning 
that it was not and could not be a poli- 
tical expression. Now, the precise reverse 
of the expression of Prince Metternich 
holds good in this ease. The lonian Is- 
lands are not a geographical whole, they 
are only an accidental whole, and small, 
scattered, and remote from one another as 
they are, they bear witness, even upon the 
face of the map, that they must hope at 
some time to pass into new conditions of 
existence. A real unity of a political kind 
cannot possibly exist in these Islands, which 
are mere fragments scattered along the 
coast of Greece, brought together and also 
kept together by causes which are entirely 
exceptional, Under these circumstances, 
their people value the connection in which 
they stand towards one another, provisional 
though they may think it to be, because it 
binds them together as Greeks; for it is 
a palpable fact that they do entertain a 
strong sentiment of nationality, and do de- J 
sire that the day may come when the 
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Greek race shall be again united and 
powerful. And, Sir, I confess it grieves 
me to the last degree when I see, as I oc- 
casionally do see, that sentiment on the 
part of this long unhappy and often op- 
pressed people treated in this country with 
ridicule and scorn. We assume the care of 
& people who have been for centuries in the 
most unfortunate circumstances, and who 
have always been subject, in one form or 
another, to foreign domination ; we couple 
that assumption with an express recogni- 
tion of their independence; we find that 
they retain the memory of the glorious 
origin from which they sprang; and then 
that very sentiment, which is in truth the 
very proof and badge of national, political, 
and moral life among them, and their best 
hope and pledge for the future, we set up 
and expose as the butt for wanton, cruel, 
and, 1 must say, dastardly ridicule. Sir, 
that is not the tone in which I for one can 
venture to speak of that sentiment. But 
let me tell the House what I believe to be 
the exact state of facts with regard to its 
prevalence. It exists among all ranks and 
all classes, it exists perhaps almost without 
an exception, but it exists in very different 
forms. It is entertained by the people, not 
as a sentiment which makes their present 
condition miserable, but as a hope which 


they cherish for the future, and of which 
they would gladly find that occasion would 
enable them legitimately to avail themselves. 
It is traded upon accordingly by the worst 
and most corrupt part of the population ; 
and the worst and most corrupt part of the 
population of the Ionian Islands are not 


the masses of the people. I must say 
that, as far as I am able to judge, they 
are an amiable and a good people, singu- 
larly refined and courteous, nut difficult to 
govern, anything but estranged in senti- 
ment and feeling from the English throne 
and nation, but, on the contrary, entertain- 
ing a warm respect, regard, and even a 
strong sentiment of gratitude towards them, 
because they regard England as having 
been a benefactress to the Greek race. It 
is a mistake, in my opinion, to suppose that 
foreign agitation has had power either in 
former years or at this moment over these 
islands ; that there were or are intrigues 
for uniting them to Russia or to France. I 
believe they prefer by far a connection with 
England, notwithstanding their identity of 
religion with Russia, to a connection with 
any foreign country whatsoever. For they 
desire the blessings of political freedom, 
and they look upon this country as the 
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chosen seat and principal fountain of those 
blessings, 

Sir, under the circumstances which | have 
described, there being a natural prevalence 
of national feeling, its existence affords ob. 
vious room and facility for the operations of 
demagogues. And here I must observe that 
the demagogues of the Ionian Islands are 
no means exclusively those who hold popy.. 
Jar opinions respecting freedom and nation. 
ality. On the contrary, I am sorry to say 
that, in my judgment, the very worst of 
them are certain persons who profess g 
particular attachment to England. The 
demagogues of this most mischievous clagg, 
and of all classes, trade largely though 
differently on this sentiment of nationality, 
and use it as a means of producing ex 
eitement whenever a favourable opportu. 
nity offers. But let it not be supposed 
that I seek to stigmatize the upper class 
as a class. Among the upper class are 
many gentlemen of much _ respectability 
and high character and accomplishments, 
I have never seen one of these who did 
not say that he hoped the time and cir. 
eumstances might come in which the 
Ionian people might be reunited to the 
stock from which they sprang. On the 
other hand, I have never seen one of them 
who did not also say he believed that that 
period had not yet arrived. Prudence 
teaches them that there are practical ob- 
jections of an insurmountable kind to their 
union with the Kingdom of Greece, or with 
the Greek race at large, existing at the 
present moment. And those gentlemen 
deprecate in the highest degree those pre 
eipitate measures which, under the influ. 
ence of popular zeal, fomented by selfish 
men for selfish purposes, are recommended 
in other quarters. That I believe to be 
the real state of the case with respect to 
the prevalence of a sentiment of Hellenic 
nationality in the Ionian Islands. 

The character of these people is certainly 
a very mixed one, especially as regards the 
upper classes. There is one fault by which 
it is strongly marked, and it is a foult 
which almost invariably attaches to a race 
that has long been in a subordinate position, 
It is what may be called moral cowardice.» 
It is peculiarly difficult to obtain a free, 
genuine, honest expression of opinion im 
these islands ; and of course that difficulty 
becomes stronger i» proportion as popular 
excitement may prevail. The hon. Mem- 
ber has alluded to the character and con- 
dition of the Greek clergy in the Ionian 
Islands. That allusion leads us to a very 
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durious portion of the case. The hon. 
Gentleman stated, and stated truly, that 
in the month of January, 1859, the Greek 
Archbishop of Corfu had with his clergy 
expressed a desire for the union of the 
Islands with Greece. That is, I believe, 
quite accurate. How came they to ex- 

ress that desire in the month of January, 
PT heving arrived in Corfu, and the despatch 
which was the occasion of the excitement 
having been published in the previous No- 
yenber? ‘The fact was, at least such is 
my opinion of it, that the Archbishop and 
his elergy did not wish to enter into that 
movement, but that the pressure of popu- 
lar feeling, being employed as it was by 
what I may term the professional politi- 
cians of the place, certainly left them no 
thoice. The position of the Greek clergy 
in these Islands is very singular. I know 
not how many Members of this House may 
belong to that important association called 
the Anti-State Church Association, but if 
those hon. Gentlemen would only trans- 
plant themselves to the Ionian Islands they 
would find themselves with absolutely no- 
thing todo. Ido not believe there is so 
pure an example of a voluntaty church on 
the face of the earth as that which exists 
in these Islands. As pure an example is 


by no means to be found in Ireland. In 


the Ionian Islands, with the rarest excep- 
tions, there are no endowments whatever; 
there are no parishes, and the organiza- 
tion is simply congregational; the priests 
are elected to their parishes without any 
intervention of the bishop, and they are 
chosen, except in very few instances, by the 
votes of certain lay bodies, I think termed 
confraternities, which are attached to each 
chureh, and which are sometimes very nu- 
merous. In certain instances where there 
are endowments there is also patronage, but 
these cases are very few. Those priests, 
with the exception, perhaps, of those fill- 
ing high offices or engaged in the work of 
Instruction, are in general persons of small 
attainments in point of edueation, but they 
are intensely identified in feeling with the 
people. I do not believe they have ever 
been leaders in the matter of an union with 
Greece or have spontaneously provoked 


‘ the sentiment of nationality, for I think 


they have no desire to mix themselves 
unduly in political affairs; but when the 
popular sentiment leads in that direction 
it is for them to follow, and, sooner or 


‘later, follow they must. And here, Sir, 


in passing, as to the speech which the hon. 
Member says I addressed to the Bishop of 
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Cephalonia, I can only say that I made no 
such speech as he has quoted, and that 
which he has read must be some unautho- 
rized gathering from what was, in fact, a 
conversation by whom made I cannot say, 
and with what assistance or what guaran- 
tees for accuracy I do not know. I can- 
not, therefore, be responsible for the docu- 
ment; but at the same time so far as con- 
cerns what the hon. Member has cited re- 
specting importance of the considerations 
connected with the state of Thessaly, and 
of Albania, and their bearing upon the 
Ionian question, I adopt the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the passage which he has read. 
The hon. Member has made a grave at- 
tack upon my noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary, who, he says, has one set of 
weights and measures for Italy, and an- 
other set to govern the policy of England 
towards the Ionian Islands. It is not for me 
to enter upon a defence of my noble Friend, 
especially as we have been reminded within 
a very few days by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) that the policy of my noble 
Friend upon the vital and all-important 
questions connected with the state of Italy 
has not been challenged in this House, the 
free and open assembly of the representa- 
tives of the people. But without entering 
upon a defence where I cannot admit that 
any is needed, and where if it were needed 
my noble Friend would wield his own 
weapons with a master’s hand, 1 must 
venture to disclaim, on my own part, the 
admission of any selfish or separate in- — 
terest on the part of England in this Ionian 
question. In my opinion, we must be pre- 
pared firmly and steadily to apply in our 
own case the same principles which we 
urge for the adoption of others. But, 
though the principle be the same its ap- 
plication may out of regard for the very 
principle itself require to be varied. It 
ought not to be varied for considerations 
of selfish or separate interests, but it must 
be varied according to the wider considera- 
tions of prudence and policy in connection 
with great European interests, and the 
question here to be weighed really is, what 
is the bearing of those considerations of 
policy upon the position of England in her 
relations with the Ionian Islands. The 
hon. Gentleman finds an article in a news- 
paper which says the Ionian Islands are 
of no advantage to England, and then he 
thinks he has proved his case and says, 
if they are of no advantage to us, why do 
we not give them up? Now, as to the 
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question whether they are of no advantage, 
there are, I believe, differences of opinion. 
Some persons think that Corfu is of great 
value as a military position. Others think 
that there is great political influence in 
Eastern or other affairs attaching to the 
possession of the Protectorate. I must 
confess I am rather disposed individually 
to agree with the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and to say that, as far as I can see, 
England has no separate, or selfish, or pe- 
culiar interest whatever in maintaining that 
protectorate. It is in my view entirely a 
matter of that kind of interest only which 
is in one sense the highest interest of all, 
and in another sense no interest at all— 
namely, the interest which is inherent in 
her character and duty, and her exact and 
regular fulfilment of obligations which she 
has contracted with Europe. The obliga- 
tion she has contracted with Europe was 
for the benefit of Europe. She undertook 
that protectorate because it was deemed to 
be safest in her hands; she contracted, 
then, an obligation which she can never 
surrender until it can be surrendered in a 
manner that is likely to conduce to the 
benefit of Europe. The hon. Member asks 
why do we not apply to the other Powers 
and see whether they will agree to release 
us from our obligation? But, Sir, there 


are conditions preliminary to any such ap- 


plication. You must be convinced in your 
own mind that it is desirable in the in- 
terests of Europe that you should be so 
released. That is a question which the 
hon. Member has entirely overlooked. 
He thinks that when once the admission 
is made that England has no separate inte- 
rests in maintaining her present relation 
to the Ionian Islands, the whole question 
is disposed of. He quoted from me a 
sentence, the substance of which I dare 
say may have been spoken by me, although 
Ido not remember the words, that as long 
as Thessaly, Albania, Candia, and the 
Greek islands were in political relation with 
the Turkish empire it would be a matter 
of great and serious risk to remove the 
Tonian Islands from the British potectorate. 
I must say that it appears to me, both 
upon that ground and also upon another 
and more specific ground, it is a serious 
question to adopt the advice of the hon. 
Member forthwith to unite the Islands to 
the Kingdom of Greece. I am bound to 
say that 1 have no evidence of any great 
wish on the part of the Kingdom of Greece 
for such an union, Though with imper- 
fect means of information, [ am inclined 
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to believe that opinion in Greece is divided 
upon the question of an immediate union 
with the Ionian Islands, and no one who 
considers the differences of laws, usages, 
and social condition between Greece and 
those Islands will be disposed to think that 
there is any very strong primd facie cage 
for such union. But has the hon. Member 
considered the condition of affairs in freg 
Greece itself? I am not going to indul 

in general invectives against Greece. She 
has had great difficulties to contend with, 
The establishment of the Greek kingdom 
is closely connected with a name which 
must ever stand among the most illustrious 
in the history of the foreign policy of Eng. 
land—I mean the name of Mr. Canning— 
and that name is almost as much revered 
in free Greece and the Ionian Islands for 
services rendered to Greece as it is in Eng- 
land, the country of his birth. I need not 
enter into the question of the establish. 
ment of that kingdom which I conceive 
to have been a most happy event in the 
interest of Europe. I need not attempt 
to examine the history of its progress, or 
the state of some political questions inti- 
mately affecting its condition, or the con- 
duct of its Sovereign, or its Government, 
But I am bound to say that such informa- 
tion as is at my command does not give 
the belief that the political condition of 
free Greece is so consolidated, her laws and 
institutions so matured, that it is at the 
present moment in a condition to offer itself 
as a nucleus and rallying point for the 
scattered members of the Greek race. It 
is my belief that for the present it is hetter 
for free Greeee to confine herself to looking 
after her own concerns than to undertake 
the concerns of other people. And | be- 
lieve it would be nothing less than a crime 
against the safety of Europe—I might even 
say against its immediate tranquillity—as 
connected with the state and course of the 
great Eastern question, if England were at 
this moment to do what the hon. Member 
recommends, that is to say, if they were to 
apply to the Powers of Europe to be allowed 
to surrender the protectorate of the Lonian 
Islands for the purpose of uniting them 
to free Greece. Consider, again, the bear- 
ing of this union, if it took place, npon 
the condition of what ] may call the Greek 
provinces of Turkey. What! are we to 
say to the people of the Ionian Islands, 
**It is so intolerable that you should re 
main apart from the kingdom which has 
its capital at Athens, that we will disturb 
the European arrangement, and remove 
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forthwith the protectorate of England, in 
deference to the principle of nationality ?” 
And could we at the same time say to 
the people of Candia, of Thessaly, of Al- 
bania, ** You shall remain, not under a 
Christian protectorate, but under a Ma- 
hommedan sovereignty, and your desire 
for nationality shall remain ungratified ? 
A Christian protectorate was too bad for 
others a Turkish domination is good enough 
for you.”” In point of fact the closeness 
and urgency of their high political con- 
siderations, immediately inherent in the 
question, have been wholly overlooked by 
the hon. Member in his zeal for nation- 
ality. That zeal undoubtedly is but of 
recent development, for I think we have 
only seen it upon this oceasion ; but it has 
made such rapid progress, and the hon, 
Member is so promising a pupil, that when 
the Italian question comes again under 
debate I entertain most sanguine expecta- 
tions that we shall have the gratification 
of adding the hon. Gentleman to the num- 
ber of Friends of Italian unity and free- 
dom in this House. But, again, let us for 
a moment advert to the situation and state 
of Corfu, from which I may add you can 
hardly separate the small Island of Paxo, 
which, though it has a separate civil or- 
ganization, is little more than a dependency 
of Corfu. Corfu itself is only separated 
by a narrow channel—in one place not 
wider, I think, than two miles from the 
Turkish territory; and I must confess I 
think there would be great risk indeed, nay, 
that it would hardly be compatible with 
good faith to Turkey, if we were to allow 
Corfu to become, under present cirecum- 
stances, a portion of the Greek territory. 
Men may differ as to the practicability of 
maintaining the Ottoman dominion in Ku- 
rope ; they may differ as to whether it is 
desirable to maintain it ; but all will agree 
that whatever is done upon this question 
should be done above-board upon principle, 
and with forethought; that we should not 
by any piecemeal measures bring into ope- 
ration unawares any source of disturbance 
which might tend to perplex and break up 
a great European question, and might 
have a most detrimental influence upon the 
future not only of Corfu and Turkey, but 
of the entire East, and of all Europe, as 
connected with the great prob'em of the 
settlement of the East. If I, for my part, 
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have declined in any way to recommend 
that the question of union with Greece 
should be entertained, it is not because | 
deny the application of the principle of 
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nationality to the Ionian Islands; it is 
not on the ground of the interests of 
England, for I think England has none 
but those of character in this matter— 
it is because, in respect to that protec- 
torate, we are stewards and guardians of 
the general peace of Europe, and must do 
faithfully and courageously whatever the 
general peace requires to be done. 

I should now like to say a few words on 
the actual condition and the political institu- 
tions of the Ionian Islands. Here, again, 
considering that at the time we assumed 
the protectorate full power was given into 
our hands, the character of England is 
materially at stake. As far as I can per- 
ceive the common and popular opinion in 
this country is that the Ionian Islands en- 
joy at this moment in spirit and in sub- 
stance if not in every minute detail, a 
free government. I am sorry to say, that, 
in my opinion, this is far, indeed, from 
being the truth. I do not think that any 
Englishman thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws and the system of the Ionian Go- 
vernment would ever dignify it with the 
name of a free Government as we under- 
stand the term; at the same time it is 
very far from being the consistent and in- 
telligible opposite of a free Government. 
It is a strange and extraordinary mixture 
of incongruous elements that are always, 
and must continue to be, hopelessly in con- 
flict with one another, till they have un- 
dergone a reform amounting almost to re 
construction. Let me mention, first, in 
what way it is and in what way it is not 
a free Government. There is perfect li- 
berty of the press, that is a great item of 
freedom, and | am far from desiring that 
even under the present circumstances it 
should be withdrawn; but it is an item 
which ought to come in its own place and 
time, and the possession of entire liberty 
of the press when it does not stand side 
by side with effective Parliamentary institu- 
tions, I must say, a very doubtful and a very 
mixed benefit. With respect to the fran- 
chise it is a great mistake to say—as it is 
frequently said in this country—that the 
people in the Ionian Islands have a franchise 
amounting nearly to universal suffrage. On 
the eontrary, the population of the seven 
Islands is nearly 250,000, and the number 
of those who are enfranchised, or possess 
the Parliamentary vote, is not, I think, 
more than 6,000 or 8,000. If the Islands, 
therefore, go wrong it cannot be said that 
that they are ruined or corrupted by the 
influence of universal suffrage. There is 
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in that country a power called the “high 
police;’’ it has not been exercised for some 
years, but it is one of the most despotic 
powers that can be conceived. In the ex- 
ercise of that power, the Lord High Com- 
missioner, if he thinks fit—that is, if he 
believes it is demanded for the public 
safety —can fasten upon any man he pleases, 
separate him from his family, friends, and 
occupations, and banish him to any portion 
of the Ionian territory. Perhaps that does 
not sound a very formidable punishment; 
but if we consider that these seven Islands 
have appended to them several others, some 
of them containing not more than twenty or 
fifty inhabitants, and if we suppose, per- 
haps, the editor of a newspaper [Mr. Ma- 
quire: Hear, hear!] may no such mishap 
oceur to the hon. Gentleman! just as he 
is preparing a leading article, to be sent off 
to employ his leisure, and he would have 
plenty of it, for six months or a year on 
an Island where a score of fishermen con- 
stitute the whole population, and their cot- 
tages all the means of lodging and enter- 
tainment, it will be seen that this power 
of punishment may be made a formidable 
and fearful engine. The total abolition of 


this power of the ‘‘high police” was one 
of what the hon. Gentleman calls the in- 
significant boons I was commissioned to 


offer to the Ionian Islands, Again, the 
Assembly is not possessed of the right of 
a free initiative in matters of money and 
legislation. That, I think, is far from 
being a free deliberative Assembly ac- 
cording to our idea of the meaning of the 
words. Further it has no legitimate means 
of influencing the choice of the Executive; 
and lastly, it does not possess the power 
of the purse. It is quite true that there 
is a machinery for passing all taxes and 
ordinances through the legislative body; 
yet, in case the action of the Legislature 
is suspended—and these cases unfortu- 
nately have not been unfrequent—then 
@ power of raising and applying a revenue 
sufficient for all practical purposes is re- 
served tothe High Commissioner. That is 
a clear and sufficient proof of my assertion 
that a free Government, as we understand 
it, does not exist in the Ionian Islands. 
But while they have not a free, regular, 
and orderly Government, they have a Go- 
vernment that contains within it not only 
liberal but ultra-dewocratic elements. Of 
the press I have already spoken, Next, 
there is the question of the ballot, a ques- 
tion which has a very large amount of 
support in this House, Even many of 
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those who oppose the ballot in this coup, 
try say, as I remember an 

friend of mine stated in an address to 
a great constituency, ‘‘I have alws 
been for the ballot, but I am bound to 
tell you that, in my opinion, if the ballg 
were established, ninety-nine Englishmep 
out of every hundred would insist y 
having it known how they voted.” Tha 
I believe is the case; and the nec 
effect, if anything like that be true, would 
be to reduce the ballot to a much smaller 
question than it would otherwise be, But 
in the Ionian Islands there has never beep 
any difference of opinion about the ballot, 
All men of all parties have been for it, yet 
it is impossible to conceive anything more 
pestilential—Iwill not say pestilential be. 
cause that is a strong word ; but I say it is 
impossible to conceive anything more ip- 
jurious than the operation of that system 
among a people whose greatest misfortune 
and whose greatest eurse at this moment 
is a want of moral and political courage, 
I think I have now done something towards 
showing that while, on the one side, if 
these institutions are totally inefficacious 
for the purpose of constitutional Govem- 
ment, upon the other side they are ina bad 
sense ultra-Liberal. What is perhaps not 
less mischievous than the foregoing, yet re- 
mains to be stated. An Assembly, con- 
sisting of forty-two gentlemen meets in 
hall where the galleries hold a crowd of, I 
know not how many, certainly many hun- 
dreds, perhaps a thousand persons. We 
know perfectly well what would be the 
consequence if we were an Assembly of 
forty-two gentlemen meeting, not in the 
mere presence, but under the practical do- 
mination of that kind of popular sentiment 
which prevails under such circumstances. 
Even this is not the worst, Still there is 
one great characteristic of Ionian institw 
tions worse than all this. Itis this: every 
member of the Assembly is, in point of 
fact, a highly-salaried officer of the Govern- 
ment; and, for my part, I trust that of 
all the changes that may, in the course of 
generations be made in the institutions of 
this country, the very last and latest will 
be the payment of Members of this House. 
But we are now dealing with the Islands. 
Not only is the principle dangerous, but 
there has never been anything like it in 
degree anywhere. It is not even the mere 
payment of the Ionian members that pre 
vails; for that, as in America and some 
states of the Continent—I will not now 
allude to France—has been bond jide in- 
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tended rather to reimburse the members 
their actual costs than to operate as a pe- 
cuniary inducement to seek for election ; 
but every member of the Ionian Assembly 
js, relatively to the standard of the country, 
a highly paid political officer, and unfortu- 
nately the principle does not stop there, it 
runs even further, and passes downward 
from the Assembly through the municipali- 
ties of the whole seven Islands. Altogether 
the operation of the system is to produce 
the most hopelessly corrupting influence 
that it is possible t. conceive. The ex- 
tensive and frequent elections, by popular 
yote, of salaried public officers is enough 
to destroy and eat up the heart of all poli- 
tical life and virtue in any country. This 

yment is carried to such a point that a 
member of the Ionian Assembly receives two 
or three times as much as a member of the 
Greek Chamber receives for his attendance 
at Athens. How has that come about ? 
Unfortunately, it is a retribution which, 
though late, has come upon us for the 
maoner in which we tampered with duties 
of our own when we first established a Go- 
yernment in the Ionian Islands under the 
British Protectorate. And here in one 
point I agree with the hon. Member. It 
is a happy characteristic of this country 
that when faults have been committed it is 
our custom to confess them before the 
world. When the Government was first 
established under the British protectorate 
it was founded on the prineiple of bribing 
a certain portion of the Ionian people in 
order to establish the political servitude of 
the rest. On that principle the Assembly 
was constituted. But while that body 
was though nominally elected yet virtually 
nominated, the members of the munici- 
ag were virtually nominated too. 
oth were well paid. The time came 
when they changed from virtually nomi- 
nated into actually elected officers ; but 
the system of paying the members was, 
unhappily, not abolished. Hence the hope- 
less corruption that pervades the Civil Go- 
vernment of the Islands from one end to 
the other. And the result is curious. 
Though England bears the entire cost of 
the military defence of the Islands, and 
though for this purpose the people are the 
most lightly taxed in Europe, yet they are 
on. the whole rather more heavily taxed 
than the people of other countries, from 
having to contribute to the support of a 
whole crowd of functionaries, great and 
small, appointed to do nothing, or to su- 
perintend others in doing nothing in num- 
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bers, much as if an actual army had been 
formed for the defence of the Islands, 
Now, Sir, I have spoken freely of these 
fundamental vices of the Government esta- 
blished under the protectorate of England. 
But I must in common justice to my coun- 
try say, that while I believe we perhaps, 
too, finally shrank from giving the Ionians 
a real constitution in the full sense of the 
term, I think in every other point our 
policy and proceedings towards them were 
intended to be generous. We have made 
no exactions from them for the support 
of English interests. They have enjoyed 
a general security of person and property. 
such as I apprehend they had never before 
known. We have introduced many beneficial 
laws, and we have effected many material 
improvements that have greatly contributed 
to the comfort and well-being of the popu- 
lation, This being, the state of the Ionian 
Islands, it certainly appeared to me, as 
Commissioner—and in this I obtained the 
assent and support of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the Member for Hertford- 
shire—that, though from European con- 
siderations we could not hold out any ex- 
pectation that we should abandon the pro- 
tectorate, yet it pertained to the character 
and honour of England that the offer should 
be made to the Ionians of a really free 
Legislature and of really free institutions. 
That offer was made, nor do I repent hay- 
ing been the organ through which it was 
made, whether it was accepted or not, I 
honestly confess I desire the wellbeing 
of the Ionian Islands. I am convinced 
that free institutions would confer upon 
them great benefits. I know their intro- 
duction would be a work of great difficulty, 
but they would tend gradually to produce a 
different phase of public opinion, and, like- 
wise, bring out all the best elements of 
Ionian society—elements which are now 
smothered and kept down by the foul at- 
mosphere generated by the existing cor- 
ruptions. The habit of mind produced by 
such institutions would be the best gua- 
rantee and the best preparation for the 
future. But at the same time these gen- 
tlemen in the Islands have thought other- 
wise. Why have they thought otherwise ? 
Because you have created there such an 
extraordinary mass of private and personal 
interests connected with the maintenance 
of great and little jobs in every form and 
in every quarter that you have a greater 
power enlisted against improvement than 
you can almost hope to bring into action in 
its favour, That is the real state of the 
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ease. The political life of the people is 
little developed, and the very same men— 
I beg the House to remark this, for it is | 
of the first importance—the very same men 
who adhere the most closely to this system 
of corruption, and who as lung as it is left | 
undisturbed proclaim themselves the fast | 
friends of England, are the first to assume | 
the garb of the demagogue and to raise 
and inflame the cry for union with Greece 
the very moment you attempt to introduce 
those practical improvements which would 
do something to lay waste the rank pas- 
tures whereon they fatten. Such is, I be- 
lieve, Sir, a true statement of the case of 
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the Ionian Islands. I shall not enter into 
details of the nature of the Constitution 
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respect—namely, that we have effectual} 
placed England in her right position as the 
friend of free and constitutional laws ang 
institutions, and have thus enabled oup. 
selves to look Europe in the face and sa 
that if evils and abuses still prevail in the 
Ionian Islands, they prevail not by our 
fault, but in despite of our honest endeg. 
vours to cure and to remove them. ~ 
Mr. CONINGHAM said, he heartily 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for the 
disclosures he had made with respect to 
the condition of the Ionian Islands. ‘The 
picture which the right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn of the Government which ex. 
isted in those Islands afforded ample justi- 


| fication for the deep-seated discontent 





which was offered to the people, but shall which prevailed among the people. No- 
simply say that it was one which afforded thing could excuse the continuance of g 
a full and absolute power over the public | Government so hateful to the people who 
purse in the sense in which we unJer- lived under it; and now that the irrespon- 
stand it, and that it, likewise, assigned sible head of a great and powerfl Gil 
to the Election Assembly of the Islands try seemed disposed to lead the movement 
at all times a large, and ultimately ain favour of nationalities it was time for 
commanding influence over the composi- free and constitutional England to place 
tion of the executive Government, with herself in her true position, to abandon 
entire guarantees for personal liberty under , the obsolete doctrines of diplomacy, and to 
all circumstances, and with adequate means , identify herself with the ideas and aspira- 
of bringing public functionaries to justice tions of the age. He trusted that after 
in case of malversation. That was in sub- the speech which had just fallen from the 
stance the offer which was made with the Chancellor of the Exchequer Her Majes- 
Executive Government of this country. ty’s Government would reconsider their de- 
It was made, both because we desired— termination on the question, and not re- 
I certainly desired it, and I may say the fuse the proposition of the hon. Member 
same for my right hon. Friend—to pro-, for Dungarvan. 

mote the welfare of the people of the, Mr. LAYARD said, the question of 
Tonian Islands, and, likewise, because we the Ionian Islands was a very trouble- 
felt the matter to be of great importance , some and mischievous ‘one, and on that 
in reference to that which we prized still account he thougi.t the opinion of the 
more—namely, the honour and character of House should be expressed upon it, in 
England, which we believed to be ut stake order that a term might be put to an 
even in her dealings with that very limited agitation mainly promoted by a factious 
people. Having trespassed thus far upon minority, and that the people might be 
the patience of the House, I shall not de-| permitted to turn their attention to the 
tain hon. Gentlemen for a moment by development of their resources. If those 
saying anything that is personal to myself. who, like himself, were known to have 
If it is deemed even ridiculous—I do not raised their voices in favour of oppress- 
mean by the hon. Member for Dungarvan, ed nationalities, without reference to coun- 
for nothing could be more kind than his try or creed, should express opinions un- 
speech—that I should have undertaken so ' favourable to the existing movement in = 
small and limited a mission, and that I, Ionian Islands, he could not help think- 
should have been obliged to retire from it ing that a good effect might be produced 
baffled and disappointed, without any visi-; among the people. He regretted that the 
ble result, I am willing to bear without com-| hon. Member for Dungarvan was not pre- 
plaint any comment, any criticism, or any pared to give a little of the sympathy = 
ridicule that may attach to my finding my- | he had expressed towards the Ionian Islands 
self in that predicament. The object which | to the Italians ; but if the speeches of the 
I had in view, if it has not been gained so | hon. Gentleman proved one thing more 
far as the advantage of the Ionian Islands | more than another, they showed the mis- 
is concerned, has been gained at least in one | chief of hon. Members discussing questions 
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oreign policy in relation to countries 
. which hay ore not acquainted. Ouly 
a short time ago an hon. Member ad- 
dressed the House on the affairs of Italy 
after a few weeks’ residence in Rome, 
where he was not allowed to see any- 


thing which he was not wanted to see, 
and with little or no knowledge of the 
Italtans as a people or of their language. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dungarvan, (Mr. Maguire), in like manner 
jad never visited the Ionian Islands, and 
had no knowledge of them beyond what 
he had gained from books or newspa- 

rs; if he had been as well acquaint- 
ed with the islands and the country ad- 
jacent as he (Mr. Layard) was, he would 
not have expressed such opinions. The 
hou. Gentleman had endeavoured to make 
out a case for the Ionian Islands, bat 
he had in reality shown the opposite of 
what he intended to prove. It might 
really be supposed from the language held 
on the subject that the Septinsular Re- 
public had existed from all time, but the 
fact was that the Republic was only con- 
stituted in 1800. The result of the crea- | 
tion of the Republic was that in two years 
the island was in such a state of anarchy, 
and assassination was so rife, that the 
Ionians were obliged to appeal to the Em- 
peror of Russia to defend them against 
themselves. In 1815, after mature de- 
liberation, it was considered that, for the 
prosperity of the Islands, and for the peace 
of Europe, there should be an English pro- 
tectorate. For many years afterwards, no 
doubt, the government of the Islands was 
not very good, We were inclined to go- 
vern them more for our own advantage than | 
for theirs. But this state of things did not 
now exist. The hon. Gentleman assumed 
that they were governed now as they were 
governed thirty years ago. That was not 
the case. Yet, even during those thirty 
years, the inhabitants had experienced 
great prosperity. Lord Guildford gave 
them a magnificent university ; Sir Howard 
Dougias covered the island with roads ; and, 
in fact, notwithstanding certain periods of 
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was sent out to see what additional con- 
cessions could be made. Me (Mr. Layard) 
confessed he had feared at the time that 
the result of this mission would be a mis- 
chievous one; and what he foresaw had 
really occurred. The right hon. Gentleman, 
whose broad sympathies were well known, 
and whose reputation as a Greek scholar 
was also known, was received in the Ionian 
Islands, not as a great English statesman, 
but as a Phil-Hellene, favourable to their 
annexation to Greece, and when the in- 
habitants were disappointed they turned 
upon him. He made as generous a pro- 
posal as.the protecting Power could offer, 
and if the Ionians had accepted it they 
would have been in a position in which 
no nation in Europe was placed. Indeed, 
their liberty would have been so great that 
the Lord High Commissioner could searce- 
ly have had any jurisdiction. The right 
having been conceded to the Ionian As- 
seinbly to send an agent to England to 
complain of the Lord High Commissioner, 
wherein they considered that they had 
cause to do so. A party in the Cham- 
bers, however, not only rejected the con- 
stitution but refused to take it into con- 
sideration. They might have pursued 
their plans for annexation with Greece 
and at the same time have ameliorated 
the condition of their own country, but 
they preferred to take the course he had 
stated. Signor Lombardo, among other 
things, complained that the finances were 
badly administered, and that public in- 
struction was impeded, but the responsi- 
bility of this rested upon the very persons 
who complained of the present state of 
things. As to the statement that the 
Ionians had no liberty for the expression 
of ideas, the fact was that in no country in 
Europe would the press have been per- 
mitted to publish such articles as were 
published in’ the Ionian Islands; and 
though the Lord High Commissioner had 
the power of resorting to the extraordinary 
measures described by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in no case of late years had he 
exercised those powers. Then there was 


misgovernment, nearly every Lord High/ a statement tiat the Ionians had not re- 
Commissioner had been a man of liberal | ceived the protection to which they had 
opinions, desirous of promoting, as far asa right under the English flag. That was 


lay in his power, the prosperity of the; 


people committed to his charge. Lord 
Seaton introduced to a certain extent a 
liberal form of Government, and gave the 
Ionians vote by ballot. That did not 


satisfy them ; and then the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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false. When he was Secretary to the Ew- 
bassy at Constantinople he had to go to the 
Porte with claims on the part of lonians 
which he was often heartily ashamed of 
advocating. The lonians received from our 
consular agents in the East equal justice 
with British subjects, and sometimes more, 
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The English flag protected their commerce 
(and the Ionians were now becoming the 
carriers of the East), and wherever they 
went they enjoyed the protection of English 
consular officers and of English treaties. 
But what they wanted was annexation to 
Greece; and why? It was really absurd 
to represent this as a question of nationality 
on the same footing with a country like 
Italy, which had common boundaries, a 
common language, and one great common 
literature. There were here seven small 
islands, containing a population of some 
240,000. If they could assert their na- 
tionality, might not Malta and Gibraltar do 
0 too, or even some island which it might 
be still more inconvenient for us to part 
with? He certainly did not deride what 
was sometimes called ‘‘ the jargon of na- 
tionalities.”” He regarded it as the im- 
portant question of the day; but they 
ought first to define in what nationality 
consisted. Did it mean identity of race, 
of language, of religion, and of geographi- 
eal limits? If identity, on all these points, 
were required, the Ionian Islands had no 
right to claim nationality with Greece. 
The Greeks were fond of talking of plant- 
ing the Cross upon St. Sophia's, at Con- 
stantinople, and asserting a nationality ex- 
tending over all Turkey. The thing was 

rfectly monstrous. In European Tur- 

ey, out of 15,500,000 inhabitants, only 
1,000,000 were Greeks; and in Asiatic 
and European Turkey together, out of 
31,000,000 inhabitants, only 2,000,000 
were Greeks, In Constantinople there were 
891,000 inhabitants, of whom 130,000 
were called Greeks, though more than one- 
half were Sclavonians. Thessaly, no doubt, 
formed a part of Greece, and he regretted 
it was not added to that kingdom when 
Greece was made independent. But in 
Albania there were only a few Greek fami- 
lies, and it had nothing to do with Greece, 
while the Bulgarians, the Bosnians, and 
the inhabitants of Roumelia were Scla- 
vonians, who had no sympathy whatever 
with the Greeks. But were the Greeks 
themselves Greeks? Even this fact has 
been questioned by a distinguished Ger- 
man writer who hed endeavoured to prove, 
and to the satisfaction of some, that there 
was not a single Greek in the whole of 
Greece. Nay, more, those gentlemen who 
took so prominent a part in the agitation 
which was the subject of discussion were 
not Greeks, but Italians by descent as well 
as by name, while in point of geographical 
position Corfu was not Greek, but Albanian, 
Mr. Layard 
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and if given up to any Power ought 
surrendered to Turkey, It would, b wth 


aah esetapac ar! owever, 
in his opinion, be preposterous to give up 
Corfu at the present moment. If we werg 


to do so that island would become & nest of 
pirates and the home of disaffected spirits 
of all kinds, who might eventually involyg 
this country in a war and bring about that 
state of things in the East, for the preven. 
tion of whieh we had spent thousands of 
lives and millions of treasure. He did not 
think, therefore, any feeling of fancied ng. 
tionality ought to be allowed to weigh with 
us in the matter. For his own part, be 
was anxious that the Ionian Islands should 
be as prosperous as possible, and if their 
inhabitants would only turn their attention 
to working out their own resources, and 
avail themselves of all the advan 

which their beautiful climate afforded they 
might be as happy as any people in the 
world. He might observe before he sgt 
down that he regretted very much to hear 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan speak in 
disrespectful terms of Sir Henry Storks, 
who was eminent not only as @ military 
man, but who possessed civil and adminis 
tration qualities of the highest order. Sir 
Henry Storks had long resided in the Ionian 
Islands ; he was well acquainted with the 
language and customs of the native popula. 
tion; and no one, he would venture to say, 
could have behaved towards them in a more 
liberal spirit. To that population—if the 
words of one who loved the Jonian Islands 
could reach them—he would repeat the ad- 
vice to strive to develope their great re- 
sources, and to set agitation aside. The 
time might come when there would be a 
really free and well-governed Greece, and 
when it might be the interest of England 
as well as to the true interests of the 
Ionians to part with those Islands, but 
that time had not yet arrived. Meantime, 
he would make two suggestions of a some- 
what practical character; one was that the 
pay of those gentlemen who put themselves 
forward so prominently in the cause of agi- 
tation should be stupped so long as they 
were not legislating in the House of As 
sembly ; the other, that Santa Maura 
should be handed over to Greece for five 
years, and if at the end of that time she 
wished to continue in the same position, 
why, in God’s name, let her remain an- 
nexed. If those steps were taken, agite- 
tion would, in his opinion, be soon at an 
end, and a great source of mischief to the 
Ionian Islands removed, He recollected 
having spoken to a Greek gentleman, who 
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jai ence held office in Greece, ou the sub- | sought to prove to the House that there 
‘eet, who said to him, ‘* You do not know _ was scarcely a viee or a bad quality, whether 
w to govero these psople. If they be-| public or private, which might not with 
to us we should send a few Albanian justice be attributed to the interesting peo- 
regiments two years in arrear of pay, and ple in question. That being so, he ven- 
u would soon see that they would keep tured to say that if Government were 
them in order,”’” What was the present before difficult in the Ionian Islands it 
gondition of Greece ? With the exeeption would after the speech of the right hon, 
of Athens there was no security for life Gentleman be found impossible. Nay, 
or property in any part of the country, more, whatever the popularity of the right 
There was no liberty of speech, no one hon. Gentleman might have been in those 
dared to write or say anything in opposi- islands, it would, as soon as his speech had 
tion to the Government, and the despotism reached them, at once and for ever termi- 
whieh existed was painful to those who, nate. He had spoken of the lonian Parlia- 
like himself, were in favour of Greek re- ment as being composed of men who were 
generation, If the Ionians felt that they all bad and corrupt, and bad gone on to 
eould expect no support from that House point out the remedies which he bad sug- 
to the movement for an union with Greece, gested for those evils which he had so gra- 
he believed the agitation would cease, and phically described. The result, however, 
they would be led to direct their evergies was, that he left matters in a state of 
te some more profitable pursuit. greater perplexity than they were in be- 
_ Mg. WHITESIDE said, the discussion fore, except, indeed, that he had pointed 
in which the House was engaged was—as out the impossibity of doing anything ef. 
often happened iu the case of debates in fectual. The right hon, Gentleman had 
that House—of a nature to leave an at- failed to show what could be done with the 
tentive listener in a state of greater per- lonian Islands, seeing that they were not 
plexity than he had been before it com- to be given up to Greece, and were not, 


_menced. No Gentleman in that Assembly according to him, fit to govern themselves, 


sed in a higher degree those quali- Ile contended that the people of those 
ties for which the true Greek was remark- Islands were absurd and corrupt, and there 
able — brilliant eloquence, fine imagina- he left them. Nor did the hon, Gentle- 
tion, and, he might add, all the gifts of man who had just spoken seem to know 
patare—than the right hon. Gentleman the what was to be done under the cireum- 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer, and when stances, so the House must appeal to the 
the right hon. Gentleman hud been sent noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
gut on his mission to the lonian Islands ment, who might not give expression to 
he, for one, felt confident that, whatever | his opinions with so much eloquence as the 
the troubles might be which prevailed in Chancellor of the Exchequer, but who, 
that quarter of the world, they would be, | nevertheless, might deal with the subject 
under such distinguished auspices, arrang-' under diseussion with more of common 
ed with more than the wisdom of Nestorand sense. For his own part, he believed that 
the cunning of an Ulysses. It was, ihere-| the inhabitants of the Jonian Islands had, 
fore, no less with surprise than conceru | so far as their personal liberties were con- 
that he learnt the mission of the right hon, | cerned, no complaint to make against Eng- 
Gentleman had been marked by a fuilure land; but he must, at the same time, ob- 
80 conspicuous. Never had a person of | serve that he believed the question of na- 





such gravity of character and of powers of | 


eloquence so great as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman addressed an audience in the hope 
of reducing chaos to order, and out of con- 
fusion creating method ond regularity in 
Government. That evening the right hon. 
Gentleman had made an able and interest- 
ing speech, in which he sketched the peo- 
ple of the Ionian Islands at first as being 
8 docile and amiable race, and easy to go- 
vern ; but, having laid down that position, 
he had proceeded, as was not unusual with 
him, to show how really ill-founded was 
the picture which he had drawn, and 





tionality which the hon, Gentleman who 
had just sat down had disposed of so sum- 
marily, was, after all, the real question 
they had to address their minds to; for he 
understood the right hon. Gevtleman to 
say, that the lonians were everywhere in 
favour of the nationality of Greece. The 
hou. Member for Dungarvan had said, 
that that was not a matter to be got rid of 
upon the materials contained in the de- 
spatch of the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
eretary of the 10th October ; for that de- 
spatch led to the conclusion that a peo- 
ple, no matter what were the principles. 
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of their Government, were to be masters 
of their own form of Government, and 
that when they decided what that form 
of Government was to be they were to 
be at liberty to build up the edifice of 
their constitution as they thought fit. 
When he read that despatch he knew 
what use would be made of it. It was 
immediately laid hold of and applied to 
Ireland and the Ionian Islands. The noble 
Viscount knew very well that he could not 
apply one law to a strong state and an- 
other to a weak one, and one principle to 
one state and another principle to another 
state. However true it might be that a 
nation like that of Italy had a right to 
choose its form of Government, it was not 
politic for the Foreign Minister to write 
an essay to that effect, any more than to 
say that it would be right to sanction the 
Poles in endeavouring to throw off their al- 
legiance to their present rulers, although 
he disapproved of the iniquitous means by 
which the partition of Poland had been 
brought about. One thing had struck him 
very forcibly during the debate, and it was 
that there was a case very much in point. 
An Irish Gentleman, Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
was once prosecuted for his life, and the 
Whig Crown lawyers wished to give a par- 
ticular colouring to acts he had committed 


in the county of Tipperary and the adjoin- 
ing district, his life or death depending on 


the question of treasonable intent. They 
alleged that he, a British subject, had paid 
a visit to Paris and asked Lamartine to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of this coun- 
try, and that whatever might be the poli- 
tical abstractions on such a subject, in 
the case itself he (Mr. O’Brien) must be 
hanged on the ground that to ask a foreign 
power to interfere in the internal concerns 
of another country was, on the part of a 
subject, an act of high treason. Mr. 8. 
O’Brien was tried, not for his speeches, 
but for his acts. The Judges admitted the 
evidence, which was relied upon as evi- 
dence to explain the motives of all his 
actions, and to justify his condemnation to 
the scaffold. But had the noble Lord ever 
read the answer of Lamartine? It was a 
recorded fact that it was placarded all over 
the south of Ireland with a view of allay- 
ing the political fermentation which pre- 
vailed there. And why? Contrast that 
despatch with the answer of the noble 
Lord of October 10, and then they would 
see how a gentleman, a literary man— 
though not skilled in diplomacy, though 
not provided with Vattel, though not one 
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of the school of international law of which 
the noble Viscount opposite was the founder 

and of which another noble Lord near hiss 
was the most eminent professor—dealt 
with the same question. Lamartine ap. 
swered—and on the answer depended, jt 
was thought, whether or not the south of 
Ireland would be deluged with blood—that 
his ambassador was in England and the 
English ambassador in Paris, that the two 
countries were at peace, and that no matter 
how great the oppressions under which the 
Irish laboured might be—and Lamarting 
did not pretend to deny them—the infleyj- 
ble principle of the law of nations made it 
impossible for him by any inducement or 
promise of assistance to excite or stimulate 
against a friendly Power an internal insur- 
rection. It was the true principle which 
the Republican asserted, and while every- 
body might maintain the right of an op. 
pressed people to judge of their own op. 
pression, it was not proper for the Foreign 
Minister of England to write essays to 
show in what particular case subjects might 
rise against the authority that governed 
them, it if was desired to keep this country 
at peace with the world. He trusted that 
the hon. Under Secretary for the Colonies 
would acquaint the House with the scheme 
by which, as anticipated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, the population of 
the Ionian Islands would be restored to 
that state of contentment and happiness 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wished to give them, but which the right 
hon. Gentleman had most unfortunately 
failed to impart. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
the position of the Ionian Islands at the time 
of their union with this country was some- 
what peculiar. They had been the great 
frontier between the Christian and the 
Mahometan world for many years. They 
had been governed by Italian rulers in an 
irregular form, as a sort of Italian colony, 
and all their sympathies were with those 
people on the mainland of Turkey whom 
they believed to be of the same race and 
knew to be of the same religion with them- 
selves. What could be more natural than 
that, when placed under the British pro- 
tectorate, they should take a deep interest 
in that Phil-Hellenic movement, which he 
remembered so well occurring at an early 
period of his life, when political subjects 
first began to attract his attention? The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
took a part in that great movement, and 
he asked the noble Lord whether he did 
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not see in the history of those times the 
of the principle of nationality which 

had now grown up in the Ionian Islands to 
be so troublesome in this country and so 
useless to the inhabitants themselves? If 
the Greek kingdom had progressed rapidly 
to a successful condition this matter 
might now present a different aspect, and 
the Greek Government might, perhaps, 
have been allowed, when able, to ineor- 
rate with their kingdom these portions 
of adjoining territories sympathizing with 
them. But the question was now compli- 
gated. The Greek Government had shown 
no disposition hitherto to appropriate the 
Ionian Islands, and he believed he was justi- 
fied in stating that the Greek Government 
regarded as strangers the people on the is- 
Jands in their possession, and did not allow 
to them all the privileges of Hellenic 
citizenship, not even to the inhabitants of 
the magnificent island of Hydra. There- 
fore, it would be very difficult to proceed 
by any formal Act to incorporate the Ionian 
Islands with Greece. But something might 
be done to show to the Ionian people that 
this country respected their feelings in the 
sense explained by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and, he believed that, if their 
feelings had been treated with the same 
regard and sympathy as had been exhibited 
by the right hon. Gentleman, matters would 
not have reached the inconvenient position 
in which they now were. It was because 
their feeling for nationality had been treat- 
ed as something hostile to England that 
they were so difficult to govern. But that 
feeling was irrepressible ; and he utterly 
denied that it was of a mere transitory 
nature. It was thoroughly internal and 
permanent, arising out of our historical 
past, and growing up to an_ historical 
future ; and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment, whatever measure they might take, 
would remember that they had no right to 
treat the Ionian people as belonging, in 
the ordinary sense, to a British possession. 
Our business with them was to protect 
them from the assumption of other Powers, 
and it was a fact that it was only after the 
protectorate had been refused by Russia 
and Austria at the Treaty of Vienna that 
it was forced upon us. He had long been 
desirous to have the subject discussed in 
Parliament, because he had always felt 
that after a man of the high position and 
character of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been sent on so important a mission it was 
neither respectful to him nor in accordance 


with the usages of Parliament that no | 
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other information should have been laid 
before them as to the results of his labours 
than could be gathered from the news- 
papers or private sources of information. 
He could not understand what advantage 
was to be gained from keeping the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reports so long shroud- 
ed in secrecy, when every statesman con- 
nected with the administration of our 
foreign affairs must have known that sooner 
or later the gist of it must creep out. The 
concealment of these transactions had been 
injurious to the character and position o 
the country in Europe. In every little 
German newspaper the stofy of the lonians 
had been repeated to the disadvantage of 
England ; but. if this debate had taken 
place at an earlier period none of these 
accusations would have been heard. The 
Ionians must be governed on the principles 
of justice, and at the same time we should 
do well not to disregard those expressions 
of political feeling which, so far from being 
objectionable, were, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had well said, the very salt of their 
character, and the groundwork of that 
energy of character which at some future 
period would enable them to dispense with 
our protection. No one could have re- 
marked the elasticity, energy, and activity 
of the Greek character without acknow- 
ledging that the nation was destined to 
play a great part in the world’s history, 
and to that result he believed the Ioniaus 
would in due time contribute. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had listened 
with the greatest pleasure to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who evidently desired that, 
by the improvement of their institutions, 
the Ionians might be gradually educated 
so as to fit them to become part of that ~ 
great people to which the hon. Member for 
Pontefract had just referred. And if the 
debate had closed with that speech, he 
should have been satisfied to have remain- 
ed silent. The hon. Member for South- 
wark, however, in a speech which jarred 
harshly with the general tone of the dis- 
eussion, had laid down several proposi- 
tions in the dogmatic manner peculiar to 
him, to which he completely demurred. 
He said that though in tormer times the 
Ionians might have had something to 
complain of their Government now was 
a very good one. But was the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that an arrangement made 
by Sir Thomas Maitland, by which the 





High Commissioner obtained very consi- 
derable influence over the archbishops and 
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bishops, had recently been taken advantage 
of to banish to a small island two priests 
who had been guilty of no other offence 
then the getting up of an address from 
the clergy to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequet? That was an act which every 
hon. Gentleman in the House he was 
sure would reprobate. He spoke in high 
terms of the roads in Corfu, but was he 
aware that the roads im Zante had been 
allowed to go entirely out of repair, and 
that it was almost impossible to traverse 
them except on horseback? The speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
calculated to sooth the pride of the island- 
ers, and to lead them to acquiesce in the 
offers which the Government might think 
it expedient to make them. The speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, on the contrary 
—if the Ionians should unfortunately 
think that his opinions were generally 
shared by the people of this country— 
were calculated te alienate them still 
further. Nothing could be more to be 
regretted than that, for he looked forward 
to a gradual improvement in their position 
without that union with Greece which 
they desired at present. At some future 
time he hoped they would be united with 
the Greek people, who, by their energy 
and abilities as a commercial people, had 


vindicated for themselves a great national 


position. Every friend of the progress of 
civilization in the East must look forward 
to that day. The hon. Gentleman was a 
great admirer of the new doctrines laid 
down by the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary, who, by the way, was not pre- 
sent that night, thinking, probably, that 
the diseussion might be an awkward one. 
The noble Lord had laid down the prin- 
ciple that when a people considered them- 
selves to be badly governed they had a right 
to throw it off. They were to be the sole 
judges. On that principle the noble Lord 
would be unable to deny the Ionians the 
right of joining themselves to Greece or 
any other country if they thought fit. It 
was the doctrine laid down by all revo- 
lutionists for the last seventy or eighty 
years, and carried to its legitimate ex- 
tent by Mr. Jeffreson, who maintained 
that every people ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of revising its Government every 
twenty years, as the sons might not be 
satisfied with the institutions of their 
fathers. His main object in rising was to 
protest against the unsympathizing tone 
in which the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Layard) had spoken of the inhabi- 
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tants of the Ionian Islands. He rejoineg 
to think that the hon. Member stood 

and that Ionian people would learn 

the debate of this evening that the 

lish Parliament sympathized with 

and were not averse to the ultimate na 
alization of the national desires and aspj. 
rations. He trusted, however, that 
would not go faster than reason, justice, 
and poliey, prescribed, and that they would 
be satisfied with accepting the liberal: pro. 
positions of the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, whereby they might train themselveg 
in due time to be a part of the great nation 
which would one day, he trusted, be esta 
blished in that part of the world. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to ex. 
plain. He denied that he had said any. 
thing calculated to irritate or wound the 
feelings of the Ionian people. His inten. 
tion was quite the reverse. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that after the admirable and exhaustive 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer he only rose to 
explain somewhat more fully the nature of 
the Papers which the Government were 
willing to present to Parliament on the 
subject. The Papers were of two classes, 
Three or four reports were sent home to 
the Crown by his right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) during his 
mission at Corfu, which the Government 
in their discretion, supported by the House, 
did not think it expedient to present to 
Parliament. These were documents of a 
very peculiar kind, and not at all of the 
nature of Lord Durham’s report on the 
Canadas to which allusion had been made 
in the course of the debate. The Ionian 
Islands were not colonies, and Parliament 
had no power of legislating for them; 
whereas the result of Lord Durham’s mis- 
sion and report was the passing of an Act 
of Parliament for the government of the 
Canadian colonies: Nor were these re- 
ports in the nature of diplomatic nego- 
tiations with a foreign Power, such as were 
frequently laid before Parliament. ‘lhey 
were reports of the most confidential cha- 
racter addressed to the Crown, the result of 
which had been embodied by his right hon. 
Friend in an Address to the Legislature of 
the Ionien Islands and in a number of Re- 
solutions containing the plan of constitu- 
tional reform he proposed. There were, 
however, many suggestions that had not 
been adopted—many discussions of a free 
character which might be of use at some 
future opportunity, but to publish which 
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at + would do no good, but only fur- 

nish texte for a violent préss and for poli- 

tical agitators in the islands, On the 

other hand there were Papers whieh the 

Government were both willing and ready 

fo lay on the table. ‘There was corre- 

ce of a public nature that would 

explain the character of his right hen. 

Friend’s mission, its result, and the rea- 

sons why his plan of reform had been fe- 

jected. A great deal of the information 
hadalready been made public, but it would 

pbenow laid upon the table in a Parliamen- 

shape, and some of the facts might add 

to the knowledge already possessed by the 

House. He thanked the hon. Member for 

Southwark for the way in which he had 

spoken of Sir Henry Storks, who deserved 

every word of the eulogy which had been 

on him. He could answer for Sir 

Henry Storks, that he had carried forbear- 

ance to the limits of duty, and that nothing 
would have induced him to terminate be- 

fore the proper time the Session of the 
Assembly but the adoption of violent and 
unconstitutional measures by an unscrupu- 
lous minority, encouraged by a turbulent 
and disorderly crowd in the galleries. But, 
although that had been done, he trusted 
that the House would not be led to sup- 
pose that the Ionian Islands were at the 
present moment governed by force. The 
state of the case was that the lonian As- 
sembly had by its own act deprived the 
Ionian Islands of the full enjoyment of 
free institutions for the time being. He 
could himself bear witness to the fact that 
valuable measures of improvement would 
have been laid on the table of the Assem- 
bly but for the unconstitutional measures 
which had rendered the interference of 
Sir Henry Storks necessary. At present 
the islands were governed by the Ionian 
Senate, assisted by the Lord High Com- 
missioner. The Senate was virtually, 
though indirectly, an elective body drawn 
from the body of the Assembly, and com- 
prising some of its most eminent mem- 
bers, so that the utmost hardship the is- 
lands could suffer was that they would be 
governed by that eminent Ionian Council. 
As to the Ionian Islands being in a state 
of turbulence and agitation, nothing could 
be further from the truth. They were, on 
the contrary, in a state of the most pro- 
found tranquillity. No repressive mea- 
sures had been found necessary. The agi- 
tation was merely on the surface, and was, 
indeed, to a great extent, factitious. No 
doubt the agitators and some honest en- 
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thusiasts had a real national sentiment te 
work upon, but that sentiment was one of 
the most mild and peaceful character, 
which did not interfere with the happiness 
anid tranquillity of daily and family life. 
The echo of these storms was, in fact, 
louder in London than in Corfu, and he 
doubted whether so much had been said 
about the feeling of nationality in six 
weeks in the Ionian Ialands as had been 
uttered that night in the House of Com+ 
mans. He felt a sanguine belief that the 
discussion which had just taken place 
would do good in the Ionian Islands. It 
would convince the inhabitants that not 
only the British Government, but that the 
liberty-loving Parliament of this country 
was determined, in the interest of Europe, 
to retain the protectorate over these is- 
lands—a link so light that it need scareely 
be felt, and which might be consistent with 
the enjoyment of the fullest domestic free- 
dom and order in those islands. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should aecept 
the offer of the Government, and appeal to 
their liberality to give the fullest possible 
information on the subject. It was far from 
his intention to say anything disrespect- 
ful of Sir Henry Storks. He meant only 
to remark that it was a scandal that the 
gallant Gentleman should have been placed 
in such a difficult position as to be obliged 
te apply to the Colonial Government for 
advice on such a subject. The deseription 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must have made a painfal impression on 
the House, and vindicated many things 
which he had said. The Government 
might, according to their belief, be per- 
fectly right in laying down the doctrine 
that, no matter what was said to other 
countries, the protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands must be maintained at all hazards, 
But when it was said, some time since, 
that the great interests of the Catholics 
required that the temporal power of the 
Pope should be maintained, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark, and other Gentlemen 
were ready enough to exclaim, ‘* We do 
not care for those large interests—what 
do the Roman people say ?”” He retorted 
now, ‘* What do the Ionian people say ?” 
Wriggle out of it as they might, the same 
broad principle should be made to apply 
to one country as well as to another. It 
was insinuated that he was a recent con- 
vert to liberal opinions. It was not so. 
His sympathies extended to the whole 
world. He wished every man to be free— 
black or white, civilized or savage—and he 
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wished the Italians to enjoy true freedom. 
But what he objected to was that, under 
pretence of leaving people to manage their 
own affairs, the Government had done their 
best to excite the people of other countries 
to revolution. If the Government main- 
tained a dignified neutrality he should be 
quite satisfied. Let foreign Governments 
and their people fight it out, but let not 
the Government use the influence of Eng- 
land to crush feeble monarchies and destroy 
the dynasties of small States. There was 
no inconsistency between what he had 
advocated during his whole life. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 


think that he had described his offers as | 


very small. On the contrary, he said the 
right hon. Gentleman went with his hands 
full of gifts, and as they were rejected, the 
fact of their being large proved how strong 
was the feeling of the people in favour of 
annexation to Greece. He should be sorry 
if he had injured the cause of the Ionians; 
but he did not believe that he had, and he 
was quite satisfied with the result of the 
debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I will 
just say that the hon. Gentleman has shown 
a very fair and candid spirit, and on the 
part of the Government I thank him very 
much for it. Iam convinced that he will 
find in the papers to be presented all the 
information which he is justly entitled to 
ask, or which it would be expedient to 
give. I also concur in thinking that the 
course which this discussion has taken 
must do good in the Ionian Islands. It 
will, I trust, convince the people that on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, of 
Parliament, and of the people of this 
country there is no feeling with regard to 
them except that of an earnest desire to 
contribute to their happiness and _pros- 
perity, and I hope that they will be im- 
pressed with the conviction that we are so 
strongly anxious to promote their happi- 
ness and prosperity that nothing will in- 
duce us to consent to inflict on them the 
serious injury and evil which would arise 
from annexation to the Kingdom of Greece. 
Of course, it is all very well to talk of that 
as an object of desire to the people of the 
Ionian Islands; but if hon. Gentlemen 
knew the present condition of Greece, the 
discontent which there prevails and the 
indication of events which are inconsistent 
with internal tranquility, I am sure they 
would think that, in the interest of the 
Ionian Islands, Her Majesty's Government 
have judged rightly in declining to comply 
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with the wish expressed for a junction 
with Greece. We are discharging a duty 
imposed on us by treaty, and at the same 
time by a due sense of regard for the 
best interests of the people of the Ionian 
Islands, in steadily refusing to comply with 
that request. I trust that the people of 
those islands will concur with Her Ma 
jesty’s Government in endeavouring to 
effect those internal improvements in their 
cendition of which that condition is sys. 
ceptible, and I can assure the hon. Gentle. 
man and the House that if this discussion 
| should, in any way, contribute to facilitate 
such an arrangement, we shall thank the 
hon. Gentleman for having originated the 
discussion this evening. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


JERSEY COURT.—LEAVE. 


Mr. Serseant PIGOTT said, he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the constitution, practice, and procedure of 
the Court of the Island of Jersey. He 
should not have ventured on such a step 
had he not ascertained that there was no 
probability of the Crown taking the initia- 
tive in such a reform during the present 
Session, and there was not the least like- 
lihood of any reform ever proceeding from 
that Court itself. The Court consisted 
of the bailiff, a salaried officer appoint- 
ed by the Crown, and twelve jurats, who 
were elected by the parishes. The bailiff 
was the only member of the Court who 
had any legal education. The only quali- 
fication for a jurat was a rental of £30 a 
year, and the only disqualification the trade 
of baker, butcher, or brewer. Such was 
the Court which decided the most difficult 
cases. In 1846 a Commission inquired 
into the working of the Court as a court 
of criminal law; for the administration, 
both of the civil and criminal law, was in 
its hands. That Commission expressed its 
entire disapprobation of the Court, which 
it stated to be unfit, from want of legal 
knowledge, to administer the law; as 
being often guided in its decisions by 
party feeling; and as neither possessing 
nor deserving the confidence of the inhabi- 
tants. Since that time another Commis- 
sion had gone fully into the subject, and in 
their Report they also described the Royal 
Court as incompetent, as characterized by 
a disregard of many of the functions con- 
fided to it, and as a tribunal in which “‘ ex- 
tortion, oppression, and injustice seemed 
ed to be an ordinary course of proceed- 
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ing.” The position of the bailiff was de-. 
scribed as essentially vicious, the jurats 
as frequently judges in their own case 
as managers of the impot, and the inhabi- 
tants regarded the Court as too weak to 
revent “indecent conflicts of language 
and even personal violence” from being 
committed within it. As an illustration 
of the kind of injustice and oppression 
trated under the existing system, 

he might cite the case of a gentleman 
named Dodd, who went to reside in Jer- 
sey a few years ago, and was wrongfully 
arrested for a debt of £800, alleged to 
have been incurred by him in England as 
trustee of an estate. He made numerons 
‘and unavailing efforts to procure his liberty 
—procured even an injunction from the 
Court of Chancery, which was disregarded 
—and was not discharged till three years 
had elapsed, when the Royal Court at 
length declared that he had been illegally 
arrested. Another case was that of Mr. 
Blunt, who went from Birmingham to the 
island, was arrested for a debt which he no 
doubt owed ; he acknowledged the claim 
and endeavoured to obtain his discharge 
by passing through the Jersey Insolvent 
Court, and giving up all his possessions, 
but, because he was unable to give up a 
settlement which his wife had upon some 
property—a scttlement which was not in 
his keeping, and which it was not in his 
power to deliver up—he was still a pri- 
soner, and might remain so for life, or at 
least till released by the passing of such a 
remedial measure by that House, as he 
was about to ask leave to introduce. Any 
Englishman visiting the island might be 
treated as these two men had been; but, 
however great the injustice, there was no 
proper tribunal to which they could appeal 
for protection. He had presented a peti- 
tion from an hon. Member of that House 
(Mr. Packe) who was entitled to a con- 
siderable tract of land in the island, which 
had come down to him from an ancestor 
who acquired it in the reign of Charles IT. 
A house had been built by a taxpayer on a 
piece of waste land belonging to the estate, 
and had been let to a tenant. A writ of 
ejectment was brought to regain possession 
of the property, and in six months a judg- 
ment was obtained; such as it was. The 
judgment was that a number of persons 
had obtained a right of common over the 
waste land, and that all these must be made 
defendants in the suit. As the number of 


persons who claimed the right of common 
amounted to about 400, and as they were 
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unknown to the petitioner, who could not 
tell who they were, he was thus prevented 
from prosecuting his suit for the recovery 
of the property. There was what was 
called the process of partage in Jersey. It 
consisted in dividing among the children 
the property left by a father. The Com- 
missioners stated that ten years was an 
ordinary time to be spent in this process, 
and one case was mentioned which they 
said might well have been decided by an 
arbitrator in twenty-four hours, but which 
had already occupied the Court for seven- 
teen years. The only question to be con- 
sidered at present was whether the refor- 
mation of such a system as existed in 
Jersey ought to be taken in hand by the 
Imperial Parliament or left to the States 
themselves? He ventured to think that 
the House would not leave it to the States 
to reform themselves, seeing that they had 
allowed those abuses to exist for so long a 
time. If the States had the least wish 
for reformation, they would have adopted 
some line of action long before the present 
time. It was quite evident that they had 
no intention to move in the matter; and 
his opinion was that, if the House of Com- 
mons did not give him leave to bring in 
this Bill, those oppressions, extortions, 
and acts of injustice would continue. If 
the House gave him permission to intro- 
duce his Bill, it would be the easiest 
matter in the world to constitute a Court 
founded in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of both sets of Commissioners. The 
hon. and learned Member concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the constitution, practice, and pro- 
cedure of the Courts of the island of 
Jersey. 

Mr. HADFIELD seconded the Motion. 
He presumed that there would be no op- 
position to the first reading, and he trusted 
that before the Motion for reading the Bill 
a second time Her Majesty’s Government 
would lay upon the Table Returns which 
he had moved for in the present Session, 
but which had not yet been produced. 
Those returns would reveal a state of things 
which would astonish the House. It was 
time that the petition of the inhabitants of 
the island should be complied with. At 
the present time some of the offices in 
Jersey were matters of sale. His hon. and 
learned Friend had stated sufficient to show 
the abuses in the administration of the law, 
and it was notorious that there was no 
protection for trust property. The land 
system was also very defective. He be- 
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lieved that if some such machinery as that 
of the Irish Encumbered Estates Court 
were set in motion in Jersey the value of 
land would increase 50 per cent. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, he 
presumed that there was no intention on 
the part of the Government to object to the 
Bill being brought in. Any one who took 
the trouble of reading the admirably drawn 
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}ready for legislation, he should fot hesi. 
tate to lay on the table a Bill dealing with 
the question. But the difficulty lay im the 
fact that Jersey was only a dependency of 
the Crown. It was a separate ap 

from the United Kingdom, and it had ng 
been the custom of Parliament habi 

to legislate with regard to that island, 





He could not suppose that any inhabitant 


report of the Commissioners would find in | was so little master of his sense or under 
it a mass of astounding facts, with regard standing as to deny the power of Parlix 
= _ to ee = also to a — to = omen with — to ~ but 
which adminis e law in Jersey. | what was disputed was the power of the 
These facts called loudly for the inter- | Crown by Orders in Council to make oon. 
ceustey.. ‘Beton the, lack ‘Dunstan de: | uland-ro.palah se $0 which dookiogil 
sued he had received representations from | be reasonably entertained. The residents 
various parties in the island disclosing a were undoubtedly animated by feelings of 
state of things which would appear almost ' great loyalty to the Queen, and of attach 
incredible. These representations stated ment to Great Britain; but they were also 
that suits were continued for a number of strongly attached to their ancient laws, 
years, and continued under circumstances absurd and inconvenient as these might 
that left no hope to the parties of there appear in the eyes of others. The House 
being any decision within a reasonable had heard that evening of some islands to 
— ; — sg — mt ~ — _ which om — “¢ - oor conatinntien 
without owing a farthing, and that there was made, which they, nevertheless, unani- 
was no fair opportunity for resisting such mously rejected. Was it by any means 
proceedings. The rules of the Court were certain that the measure of reform pro 
such as to put it out of the power of any posed by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
person to interfere. Without intending | would meet with « more favourable recep 
any disrespect to the hon. Member by tion than had been accorded to the pro- 
whom this subject had been opened, he posals of the right hon. Gentleman by the 
hoped the Government would take the | Legislature of Corfu? Of course there was 
matter into its own hands, for it was a limit to the forbearance of Parliament; 
really of a nature too important to be in- and, owing to the increased number of 
trusted to any single individual. If a re- | English residents in the Channel Islands, 
medy were not at least attempted in the! consequent on the increased facilities of 
present Session, it would be a disgrace to communication, the attachment to old cus- 
pom Legislature ge —_—v ser we mn een pee oe - the same 
sition was especially c or at the pre- | extent. He, therefore, regarded the question 
sent juncture, because, not only were the | mainly as a question of time. A year had 
laws and judicial system of Jersey de-| not elapsed since the report of the Com- 
fective, but the supreme authority of missioners was issued, and immediately on 
Parliament was disputed in that island. | its publication he caused a letter to be 
Even if the existing evils were successfully | addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
dealt with, the Report of the Commissioners Jersey, requesting that he would bring the 
would remain an interesting and most matter formally under the notice of the 
curious record of a state of the law which | States. No definitive step had yet been 





was altogether anomalous. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, he was not 
about to defend either the constitution 
or the procedure of the Court of Jersey, 
or the similar Court in the island of 
Guernsey. They had been condemned by 
more than one Commission, and if ten 
Commissions, composed of competent men, 
were appointed, he believed they would all 
be obliged to arrive at similar conclusions. 
If Jersey were an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, and the matter were 


Mr. Hadfield 





taken by the States, and his feeling was 


| that if, after a due interval had been 


allowed for deliberation, the States de- 
clined to adopt any remedial measures, 
Parliament would then legitimately be 
called on to interfere. The introduction 
of the present Bill, to which he should 
offer no objection, would act as a season- 
able hint; but he very much doubted 
whether the time had not yet arrived 
for peremptory action. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that having spent 
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WIT 
some time in Jersey, and having made | were trusts in Essex receiving as much as 


‘wself acquainted with the laws of the 
oe as eat state his eonviction that 
the laws in Jersey were worse adminis- 
tered than in any civilized country in the 
world, and that the Government might be 
called upon before the lapse of very consi- 
derable time to deal with the abuses. 

Mx. O'BRIEN said, he had never heard 
a word urged in defence of the local tri- 
bunals of Jersey. Once when a native 
resident was defeated by the unanswerable 
ease made out by an Englishman, he ex- 
claimed—“‘ Is it come to this, that a Jersey 
man is not to succeed in his own court ?”’ 


£4,000 a year, and yet they had not got 
a penny of debt. ‘The chief obstacle to 
turnpike toll reform was the surveyor’s 
interest, as he might call it. The sur- 
veyor of roads had great influence over 
the country gentlemen, and thus the pre- 
sent system was maintained. There were 
23,000 miles of turnpike roads in the coun- 
try, and the bonded debt on those roads 
was about £5,000,000 ; and the whole 
eost of catrying out the scheme he pro- 
posed with regard to all the turnpikes and 
toll-paying bridges of the kingdom would, 
according to calculations which he defied 
Caprarn JERVIS said, he would only ask | the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
the House to remember that the Channel | tary to question, amount to only £790,000 
Islands had no representative in Parlia-| per annum. A rate of 1}d. in the pound 
ment, and that they were consequently | on the real property of the country would 
pound to deal tenderly with them. With provide that amount and more. He had 
to the islands, to which the right _been told by the Leatherhead trustees that 
hon. Gentleman had alluded, power was they were anxious to get rid of their tolls, 
given to England by the treaties of 1815 but the Secretary of State compelled them 
to amend their constitution; and if it were to renew their tolls for twenty-one years. 
not altogether what it ought to be, it was Now, all he asked of the right hon. Gen- 
entirely the fault of this country. | tleman was to do that for England which 
Leave given. ‘he had thrice done both for Ireland and 
yen fe omeet vs nage gage cinpt ye and Seotland, and he trusted, therefore, that 
OTe eee eee nM. Cor, pe? he would not oppose the Motion. 
ordered to be brought in ty Mr. Serjeant Fisort, | Siz GEORGE LEWIS said, that he 
| could not vote in favour of the Motion. 
TURNPIKE ROADS AND BRIDGES. | The question was, as the hon. Gentleman 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. | said, a very simple one; and he did not 
Mr. ALCOCK said, he rose to move for a moment doubt that his caleulations 
that an humble Address be presented to were all accurate, and that his plan if 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously adopted would produce the results which 
pleased to issue a Royal Commision to in- he had promised. If that was so, how- 
quire and report how far it may be de-| ever, there was no occasion to have re- 
sirable and practicable to substitute an course to the expensive, circuitous, and 
equitable system of assessment in lieu of dilatory proceeding of issuing a Commis- 
the present mode of maintaining the turn- | sion. All the facts were presented to Par- 
ike roads and bridges in England and liament in an annual statement prepared 
ales by tolls. He only asked the Go-|in the Home Office, and if there was a 
vernment to follow out the course which | general opinion that turnpike tolls ought 
had already been adopted in Scotland and to be abolished, the materials for legisla- 
Ireland. In his opinion the best plan tion were at hand, and there could be no 
would be to abolish the gates and tolls at | difficulty in framing a measure to do away 











once, and to raise by highway rates a 
sufficient sum to pay the interest of the. 
debts for which they should be mortgaged. | 
He had already submitted such a plan to 
the trustees of the Reigate road, with 
which he was connected, and it had been 
very favourably received. He, however, 
did not intend to make any suggestion to 
the House as to what was the best to be 
done; all he required was a Commission 





to inquire into the whole subject, with a 
view to some definite plan by which to 


with them. Before adopting such a course, 
however, it might be wise to inquire what 


| had been the result of the existing system. 


The revenue in 1837 was £1,500,000, 
and in 1858, the last year of which they 
had the accounts made up, it was only 
£1,000,000. The revenue was, therefore, 
diminishing, in consequence of the great 
diminution of receipts along the main 
lines of communication. Looking, on the 
other hand, at the charge, it was found 
that the repairs, which in 1837 cost 


secure the object he had in view. There | £938,000, had diminished to £537,000, 
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and the improvements, which in 1837 
cost £202,000, had diminished to £36,000. 
Therefore, although the revenue had fallen 
off, the charge had diminished at least in 
in a corresponding degree. The bonded 
debt, which in 1837 was £7,000,000, was 
last year reduced to £4,900,000. That 
was a most satisfactory state of gradual 
reduction. The unpaid interest, which in 
1837 was £1,000,000, had been reduced 
to £780,000. The financial state of turn- 
pike trusts, therefore, was by no means 
unfavourable. Certainly the tax was an 
unpleasant one. It had unpleasant re- 
miniscences for travellers, — 
“ Onward as we roll, 
« Surgit amari aliquid, the toll.” 

He did not think, however, that the House 
would be prepared to vote for the issue of 
a Commission, or to act upon the conclu- 


{COMMONS} 





sion that the whole system of maintaining 
the roads by means of tolls ought to be | 
abolished. 

Mr. J. H. PHILLIPS said, he was | 
glad to hear that the right hon. Gentleman | 
would not assent to the issuing of the | 
Commission of Inquiry, for there really 
wes nothing to inquire into. He had no) 
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to centralization, and did not see why the 
counties should not decide for themselves 
in respect to tramways as well as with t, 
gard to common roads. He would have 
the tramways put on the same footing a 
common roads. If they gave the count 
the power of making short tramroads he 
did not see why they shou!d not man 
that matter as well as the matter of ordi. 
nary roads. 

Sirk EDWARD GROGAN said, they 
were arguing the principle of the Bill of 
last year on the clauses of the Bill be 
fore them. The clause under consider. 
ation would do away with all the securities 
of the Bill of last year, which had been 
well and carefully considered in Committee, 
Tt was true that the Bill of last year was 
altered in ‘* another place,’’ but the second 
clause of the present Bill did not apply to 
anything which had been so altered. Its 
effect would be to deprive the country 
gentry of the only protection they had 
against private speculations. He hoped 
the House would adopt the Amendment 
and reject the clause. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, Ireland was 
well furnished with trunk railroads, but 


objection to the abclition of tolls, but he' not with branch railways, and the object 
certainly objected to that being accom-! of the Bill of last Session was to enable 
plished by the process of paying for them | small towns which lay at a certain distance 
by the people of one district putting their | from railways, and which could not afford 
hands into the pockets of another. ito have a Bill of their own for the con. 

Mr. PACKE said, he would remind the | struction of a railway, to have such railway 
hon. Member that roads and bridges were | constructed, and the plan was, as in the 





maintained from two different sources— | 
the roads by tolls, the bridges by the | 
counties, so that the Commission he pro- | 
posed would have two different subjects to | 
inquire into. He was glad the right hon. | 
Gentleman was disposed to refuse an as- | 


sent to the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her | 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to | 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire and report | 
how far it may be desirable and practicable to 
substitute an equitable system of assessment in | 
lieu of the present mode of maintaining the Turn- 

a Roads and Bridges in England and Wales by , 
olls.” 

Put, and negatived 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
(In the Committee ) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2, 
Cotonet DUNNE said, that he objected 


Sir George Lewis 





Health of Towns Act, for the Secretary of 
State to make orders for these railways, 
which had no legal effect till they received 
the sanction of the House in a general 
Bill. The question was whether the matter 
should come befvre the grand jury twice? 
It appeared to him that by the Bill the 
landowners would be placed with regard 
to those roads in the same position that 
they were in with regard to ordinary roads, 
and that the clause should not be expunged, 
but that another clause should be inserted 
to give the landowners the protection of 
the grand jury and the privy council in 
Ireland. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that the Bill 


would require to be considerably altered 


| before it could meet with general adoption. 


Mr. BUTT said, he would undertake, 
if the Amendment were not pressed, to 
alter the clause as suggested by the right 
hon. Chief Seeretary for Ireland before 
bringing up the Report. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, he thought that 
the best mode would be to refer the Bill to 
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Committee, where the details could re- 
ceive that amount of consideration which 
they could not receive in the Committee of 
the House. 

Question put, ‘That Clause 2 stand 

t of the Bill.”” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 157 ; 
Noes 106: Majority 51. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3, 

Corone. DUNNE expressed a hope 
that the third clause would be omitted. 
He was anxious to place the powers under 
the Act in the hands of a Grand Jury, 
instead of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, would endeavour 
by this and other Amendments to render 
the measure more perfect than was un- 
fortunately the case at present. 

Mew BUTT moved that the Chairman 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. HENNESSY observed, that he 
had never seen Irish Bills promoted in 
any satisfactory manner by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Treasury Benches. 
They had the misfortune to be ruled in 
Ireland at present by a gentleman who 
knew nothing whatever of the country, 
and whose conduct of Irish business, as 
evidenced by his proceedings with refer- 
ence to the Bill under consideration, had 
strack him (Mr. Hennessy) with astonish- 
ment. He, for one, protested against re- 
porting Progress. The hon. Member for 
Youghal (Mr. Butt), who was a sort of 
unofficial Attorney General, might think 
proper to make an arrangement with the 
Government in order to facilitate the pro- 
gress of Government business, but that 
was no reason why they should report Pro- 
gress. Night after night the Committee 
on the Bill had been postponed ; and now, 
in presence of a full House, when the best 
possible opportunity was afforded for the 
discussion of the Bill, they were, forsooth, 
again to postpone the Bill to suit the con- 
venience of the Government. 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought that there 
was no such urgeney in regard to the busi- 
ness before the House to justify the post- 
ponement of notices of Motion on a Tues- 
day night in favour of the Orders of the 
Day. Tuesdays were always devoted to 
the business of private Members, and it 
was very hard that their privilege should 
be attempted to be abrogated. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not per- 
severe with the measure now, he could 
not hope to carry it through this Session. 





Mr. BUTT said, he was exceedingly 
anxious to go on with the Bill. He had 
moved that the Chairman report Progress, 
not because of any understanding with the 
Government, but because he owned he had 
lost his temper, and felt that the Commit- 
tee on their part were hardly in a temper 
to consider the Bill. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ungrateful. 
In his experience he had never seen the 
House in so amiable a mood, and he had 
no doubt if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland threw his usual 
energy into the matter they might get on 
with the Bill. 

Captain JERVIS said, it was bad en- 
couragement to private Members, after as- 
senting for the benefit of the Government 
to the new arrangements for facilitating 
public business, to find that on the very 
first night afterwards the Bill of a private 
Member was to be thrust aside for the 
purpose of Government business. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to know whether the extraordi- 
narily full attendance of hon. Gentlemen 
on the benches opposite was for the pur- 
pose of discussing an Irish Tramway 
Bill ? 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he for one 
could assure the hon. Baronet he had come 
down solely for the purpose of diseussing 
the Irish Tramway Bill. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, from the nature 
of the business before the Ilouse, he did 
not expect the Bill would be brought on 
that evening; and he was, therefore, un- 
prepared to discuss the Amendments of 
which he had given notice. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that the 
point at issue had gone beyond an Irish 
question. It was from what had oceurred 
that evening evident that a great deal 
more than met the eye underlay the 
changes in the proceedings of the House 
which had a few nights ago been intro- 
duced. The policy of the Government in 
making those changes was now apparent. 
They hoped by their means to seize for 
their own purposes all the valuable hours 
of the Tuesday nights, leaving the hours 
when hon. Gentlemen were occupied in 
dining, and the House was comparatively 
empty to private Members, That was an 
attempt which, in his opinion, it became 
the interest not only of Irish Members, 
but of private Members generally, to re- 
sist at the very outset. It had reference 
to ulterior steps to be taken with respect 
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to the Budget, and was of a piece with the 
devices by which that seheme had been 
characterized from beginning to end—de- 
vices by which it was proposed to wreak 
the vengeance and spite of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the House of Lords—devices, he 
might add, more worthy of an attorney 
than of a statesman, If the right hon. 
Gentleman sought to force his Budget on 
before the proper time it was, of course, 
open to him, backed by a majority, to 
do so; but he was sure such tactics as 
those to which it would seem he was eon- 
descending to resort for the purpose would 
neither advance his own reputation nor 
tend to expedite the progress of his mea- 


sures. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he ventured 
to say that a more unjustifiable er more 
unwarrantable attack than that of the 
noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) upon the 
right hon, Gentleman had never been 
made in that House. It was perfeetly 
true that the Government was anxious to 
bring on the consideration of the Budget, 
but it was equally evident to every dis- 
passionate person that hon. Members on 
the other side were doing all in their 
power to prevent it. 

Mz. DISRAELI observed that the dis- 
cussion appeared to be characterized by a 
great deal of unnecessary heat. He did 
not find fault with the Goverament for 
desiring to advance the public business 
intrusted to their charge by every legiti- 
mate means which the course of Parlia- 
mentary proceeding enabled them to adopt. 
He had pointed out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the previous evening, in no spirit 
of hostility, the course which he thought, 
upon the whole, it would be most conve- 
nient the House should adopt in reference 
to the progress of his measures, consistent- 
ly with affording hon. Gentlemen those 
occasions for the due discussion of busi- 
ness—especially business of great import- 
ance, which no Minister ought to grudge 
the House of Commons, The right hon. 
Gentleman had not, however, concurred 
in the suggestions on the subject which 
he had thrown out, as it was perfectly 
competent for him to do; but, it never- 
theless, behoved hon. Members to consider 
the peculiar circumstances under which 
they were assembled that evening. It 
was the first evening on which the new 
rules regulating the mode of proceeding 
with the business of the House had come 


Lord Robert Cecil 
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into foree, and it was, therefore, both fo 
the interests of the Government itself, and 
the maintenance of that good feeling and 
temper which, notwithstanding party oon. 
flicts, it was the duty of every hon. Gen. 
tleman to uphold who valued the cha. 
racter of the House of Commons—mogt 
desirable that those rules should not be 
misunderstood or the conduct of the Gp. 
vernment in taking advantage of them 
open te suspicion. For his own 

was quite willing to take his share of the 
responsibility of having supported the new 
regulations in the Committee, while he ae. 
quitted the Government of any 

ceived intention of bringing about the par. 
ticular state of things in which the Hougs 
now found itself. He could not at the 
same time help regarding it as a somewhat 
unfortunate circumstance, that 

which had been framed with the view 
of carrying on the public business for the 
public advantage should seem, on the first 
occasion on which they were brought into 
operation—and on a Tuesday night too, 
which it had been constantly urged in the 
Committee was a night on which the pri- 
vileges of private Members were never to 
be interfered with—give rise for a single 
moment to the feeling that the Govern. 
ment were disposed to avail themselves of 
those opportunities to advance the Govera- 
ment business, and that too ia dealing 
with measures which necessarily created 
great excitement. He was ready to admit 
that it might have been perfectly fair for 
the Government to whisper into the ear of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan that he 
had better not bring on the subject of the 
Ionian Islands that evening. Had they 
even, by some contrivance, saved the 
House from travelling to Jersey he would 
have been disposed to pass over the ar- 
rangement without comment. The post- 
ponement of the discussion on belligerent 
rights was, indeed, urged for reasons in 
which he could not concur; and he could 
not help thinking that it was unfortu- 
nate that his Motion on the subject had 
not been brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, for the debate upon 
it would, in his opinion, have tended to 
the advantage of the country and to the 
reputation of the House of Commons. He 
did not, however, mean for a moment to 
contend that the Government, in express- 
ing an opinion favourable to delay in the 
matter, had been actuated by any other 
motive than a sense of public duty, while 
he could pardon any Minister who might 
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ve recommended the hon, and learned 
ber for Tiverton (Mr. Denman) not to 
gubmit to the notice of the House the 
glaims of the Baron de Bode, or the Danish 
claims which had been made the subject of 
discussion for the last pak j years. But 
when he came to a F aug subject such 
gs that before the House, which involved 
, reform important to the Irish people, 
which was brought forward by an hon. and 
ed Gentleman who seemed to possess 
eonfidence of the Government, and 
brought forward, too, with such general 
sympathy on the part of the House that 
a division a commanding majorit; 
expressed the high favour with which it 
was regarded, he could not help regretting 
the course in reference to it which had 
been pursued, He hoped the House would 
not under the circumstances sanction the 
Motion to report Progress which the hon. 
gnd learned Member so deeply concerned 
in the fate of the Bill had made; but, on 
the contrary, would proceed with the dis- 
cussion in Committee, and permit a valu- 
able measure to be advanced a stage. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that he 
wished to remove a misapprehension which 
seemed to exist in the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the regulations whieh 
had been recently adopted with reference 
to the conduct of public business. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to intimate 
that, in consequence of tho new regulations, 
the Report of Ways and Means was to be 
brought on that night; but the right hon. 
Gentlemen must remember that it was the 
usual practice, when a Committee of Sup- 
ply or Ways and Means had been taken 
on a Monday, for the Report to be fixed 
for the following day. That was a prac- 
tice sanctioned by the House from time 
immemorial. It might be a question whe- 
ther, if a discussion was likely to arise, 
the Report should be brought on at a late 
hour; but Tuesday was quite as open for 
the purpose as any other day, and the 
Government had not availed themselves of 
any new privilege in fixing the Report of 
Supply and of Ways and Means for that 
pight; nor was there, as the noble Lord 
had said, something more in the proceeding 
than met the eye. 

Mr. BENTINCK: It is not often that 
an hon, Member who has been in a mino- 
rity of, I think, ninety-eight against two 
hundred or more, finds himself in so short 
atime in a position which clearly proves 
that the minority were right and the ma. 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
ioghamshire that the Government are en- 
tirely free from blame in this matter, but 
I think the observations which have fullen 
from my noble Friend the Member for 
Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) are perfeetly 
justified. The case is simply this :—The 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal has 
brought forward a measure which he was 
able to carry through the House by sue- 
cessful majorities, yet at half-past eleven 
o'clock the hon. and learned Member, 
without the slightest reason, suddenly 
proposes that the Chairman should report 
Progress. It is not for me to say what 
were the arrangements which led to this 
proposal to report Progress; but this I 
will say, that it is quite unprecedented for 
any hon. Member sitting immediately be- 
hind the Treasury bench to make the pro- 
position which the hon. Member opposite 
has done. I hope that hon. Members on 
this side the [louse are determined to 
maintain the right of private Members, 
even of those Members who were ready 
themselves to abandon their rights, and not 
permit a course of proceeding at variance 
not only with the practice of the House, 
but with the rule laid down by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government when 
he proposed the Resolutions relative to the 
business of the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON; I very 
much agree with what has just been stated 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Bentinck) that 
the proceeding now going on is totally un- 
preeedented, I have often seen at a late 
hour of the night that the Gentlemen on 
that side of the House have insisted upon 
reporting Progress on a Bill the promoter 
of which wished to go on with it; but I 
never have met with an instance in which, 
at a late hour of the night, on the mover 
of a Bill proposing to report Progress, the 
zeal and enthusiasm in its favour should be 
such as completely to overpower all the 
tendencies of hon Members to retire to 
their respective homes at a certain hour, 
and lead them yigorously to resist the 
proposition of the mover to report Pro- 
gress and to continue the proceedings on 
another oceasion. 1 quite agree that that 
is quite unprecedented. It has been ob- 
served that there must be, indeed, a great 
interest in this Bill to have brought so 
large an attendance together. It cannot 
be said that the House cares nothing for 
the interest of Ireland. But still, as my 
hon. Friend is desirous of postponing till 
another evening the long discussion which 
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is announced by the Amendment upon the 
Paper, I should hope that on another 
evening we shall have the same attendance 
to debate the measure which stands in the 
name of my hon. Friend. : 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 181; 
Noes 79: Majority 102. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


Ways and 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 


Resolutions reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Resoiutions be read a 
second time.” 

Mr. DISRAELI said, I hope the noble 
Lord does not intend to press this matter 
at this late hour. (Twenty minutes past 
twelve o'clock.) (‘* Ob, oh!’) If hon. 
Gentlemen are prepared to go on with the 
discussion, it makes no difference to me. 
I do not care how late we sit, as far as I 
am concerned, 


that we should proceed now. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I think this 


matter is quite as important as the Irish | 


Tramways Bill, and I do not see why we 
should not go on with it. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Some little 
time ago I think the noble Lord said the 
Irish Tramways Bill was much too im- 
portant a subject to be proceeded with at 
so late an hour as half-past eleven o’clock. 
I hope he is prepared to carry out that 
principle in regard to this matter. 

Mr. R. P. LONG: I beg to move that 
this House do now adjourn. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: After what has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, it is right that the 
House should understand that the course 
which the Government propose is the regu- 
Jar, usual, and, | believe, the invariable 
course. I do not recollect any occasion 
on which, when a Resolution had been 
agreed to in Committee of Ways and 
Means, the practice has not been to pro- 
pose to the House to proceed with the 
Report on the next evening, and that pro- 
posal has never been resisted, I believe, 
whatever might be the hour at which it 
was brought on. Of course, if we had 
proposed to diverge in any respect from 
the usual proceeding at this stage, that 


Viscount Palmerston 
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I leave it to the noble | 
Lord to decide whether it is convenient | 
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would have been a fair reason why we 
should have taken care to make our Motion 
at an early hour. I do not deny that it is 
the right of the House, if it thinks ft to 
discuss all measures, and particularly finag. 
cial measures, at any stage, but, at the 
same time, it is usual for the House fp 
have some regard for the public eon. 
venience, and for the interest of trade and 
commerce in dealing with these matters, 
Acting on that principle it has been th 
custom of the House to allow the Re 
of Resolutions which have been fully dis. 
cussed in Ways and Means to be proceeded 
with even at a late hour of the night, in 
order that the Bill may be introduced and 
placed on the notice paper. It is per. 
fectly true that an hon. and learned Mem. 
ber has given notice of his intention to 
call attention to the course which the Go. 
vernment proposes to pursue, but that 
notice raises no particular issue, and hag 
no particular relation to the stage with 
which we are at present concerned. It is 
entirely in his power, if he thinks fit, to 
call the attention of the House to the sub. 
ject at any future stage. I trust, there. 
fore, that the House in the division which 
is about to take place will mark its sense 
of the fact that the Government are not 
departing from the usual course. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: Sir, often as 
I have heard the strongest and strangest 
statements from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am ab- 
solutely aghast at the audacity which he 
has exhibited on the present occasion. 
What the Government are now proposing 
is to subdue the House of Lords. This is 
the stage at which the Government intend 
to obtain power to take a course hitherto 
unprecedented in our financial legislation 
for half a century. It has been the prac- 
tice, hitherto, to divide all measures of 
finance into separate Bills, and to send 
them up separately to the House of Lords; 
but now, for a special political object, to 
avenge a special political defeat, to gratify 
a special pique, and to gain the doubtful 
votes of a special political section, it is 
proposed to vary the practice of half 
century, and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
stands at that table and tells us he is pro- 
posing to take the usual and invariable 
course. At this hour—half-past twelve— 
it is not the proper time to discuss whether 
the right hon, Gentleman has taken the 
proper method to override the independent 
judgment of the House of Lords, nor 
whether that attempt is likely to succeed, 
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or to reflect credit on the House of Com- 
mons, or the Government that proposes it. 
This, however, is the lever that is to alter 
the Constitution. I believe that the mea- 
sure will be utterly futile, that it will 
Jeave the Constitution exactly as it finds 
it, and that the power of the House of 
Iords to check the infatuation of the 
House of Commons will be entirely un- 
altered. Whether the course we are 
asked to take is wise or not, it is too im- 
portant, and goes too deeply into the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution, to be dis- 
cussed at this late hour of the night. I, 
therefore, only rise to protest against the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attempt to impose 
this proceeding upon us as the ordinary 
routine financial proceeding. He is, on 
the contrary, taking a course which is per- 
fectly unusual, and to which I am per- 
suaded the House will not give its con- 
sent. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, the noble 
Lord is singularly unfortunate to-night. 
He-has displayed an utter ignorance 
of the practice of the House. He has 
used language which I will not charac- 
terise, since I suppose it was within the 
strict rule of Parliamentary debate. But 
it was language that we, happily, hear 
from few Members of this House. How- 
ever, I pass that by ; but the noble Lord 
has imputed to the Government a settled 
design of trenching upon the independence 
of the House. He saw this design in the 
Resolutions moved by my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government, who, 
however, acted in moving these Resolu- 
tions as the organ of the Select Commit- 
tee, composed of men entitled to the 
respect even of the noble Lord. Having 
imputed to my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer conduct which 
he said would not have been becoming 
to an attorney, the noble Lord now im- 
putes to him a design of subverting the 
privileges of the House of Commons. If 
the noble Lord had any acquaintance with 
the forms of the House, he would have 
known that if the Resolution now before 
the House is agreed to, the only Motion 
that can be put is that which is identical 
with the Motion always put on receiving 
the Report of the Resolutions in Ways and 
Means. That Motion is that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill or Bills founded on 
those Resolutions. These are the terms of 
the Motion invariably put from the Chair. 
If the noble Lord objects to the form of 
the Bill or Bills when brought in, he 
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can take the objection at the proper time, 
but no course that he can now adopt’ will 
effect the object that he professes to have 
in view. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : The right 
hon. Gentleman complains of the language 
used by my noble Friend the Member for 
Stamford, but he ought to have recollected 
that my noble Friend spoke under the not 
unnatural excitement caused by the unusual 
course adopted by the Government in press- 
ing forward this Motion at this late hour 
of the night. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer emphati- 
eally contradicted my noble Friend when 
he said the course now proposed to be pur- 
sued was without a precedent for fifty years. 
But the right hon. Gentleman was utterly 
unable to state that it was not a most un- 
usual course. Upon the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, an hon. and 
learned Member on this side of the House 
has expressed a desire to avail himself at 
this stage of the opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government must, 
surely, have sume very special reason for 
pressing the reception of the Report. And 
we have some ground to suspect this when 
we find them endeavouring to hurry over 
in this indecorous manner this stage of the 
proceeding, in order to prevent my hon. 
and learned Friend from stating his views. 
I cannot help expressing a hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will himself see the 
impropriety of pressing forward the pre- 
sent Motion at this late hour. 

Motion made, and Question put ‘* That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided ;—Ayes 98; Noes 
160: Majority 62. 

Question again proposed. 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not think it will be any 
advantage to the progress of public busi- 
ness to endeavour to press further the pro- 
posal of the Government, if there is a dis- 
position on the part of the minority not to 
allow us to pursue the usual course. It is 
our business to construe in the most fa- 
vourable manner the course of the Oppo- 
sition, and I feel quite sure it does not in- 
dicate any intention to obstruct the pro- 
gress of public business. J shall, therefore, 
propose that further progress on this Order 
of the Day be adjourned until Thursday. It 
has this special advantage, that it will allow 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Lord Robert Cecil) time to reconsider the 
vocabulary in which he has addressed us. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: I am glad my noble} one impugning its truth, and it is not to 


Friend the Member for Stamford has re- 
ceived this public acknowledgment from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
efficiency of his powers of expression. I 
confess I have listened with satisfaction to 
the noble Lord both last night and to- 
night, as it appeared to me that I never 
heard more constitutional opinions ex- 

ressed in more effective language. I 
te that on Thursday the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford will be prepared 
to take that part in our debates in which 
1 think he has greatly distinguished him- 
self. I was extremely pleased by the 
meek tone in which, with this exception, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer conducted the business. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman and all 
his colleagues have found out that the 
best way to manage the House of Com- 
mons is to defer to any reasonable request. | Resolutions. Whether he did or not, it 
It may be very well to bully a colleague; | is a notorious fact that it is the custom 
but there is one body in the world which I | and right of Parliament to discuss the 
can assure her Majesty’s Government can | policy of measures upon the report of 
not be bullied, and that is the British | Resolutions; and if the hour had been 
House of Commons. Asthe Chancellor of | different, or if early in the evening the 
the Exchequer has made reference to the Government had expressed a wish that 
opportunities which the House has had to | the discussion should not be unnecessarily 
consider these questions, and to the ur-/ protracted, I could have understood the 
gency of the questions themselves, let me objection; but that at one o’clcck in the 
remind the House that a measure of this| morning they should try to stifle the 
great importance was never yet placed be- | opinion of the House appears to me as un- 
fore the House in a form like this, which, | wise as it is uncourteous. It is said that 
according to the authentic statement of a/ we have no right to assume that these 


be answered by cries of “Oh, oh!” I 
do not wish now to enter into a discus. 
sion of the justice, policy, or expediency 
of the mode in which these measures 
are placed before us, but the result jg 
that we are deprived of many opportuni- 
ties of debate which we should have had 
if the usual form of conducting the pub. 
lic business had been followed. Is it up. 
reasonable that we should wish to dis- 
cuss important Resolutions on the Re- 
port? Is it a strange or unusual circum. 
stance that there should be discussion, or 
even a Motion, upon the report of Resolu- 
tions? In my own time and experience 
I have known instances upon instances, 
I remember the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself de- 
livering a very long speech, and, I believe, 
ending with a Motion on the report of 








Minister of the Crown, abridges the privi- 
leges of this House, and abolishes alto- 
gether the power of revision of the other 
House of Parliament. If all these mea- 
sures were brought in in different Bills, 
there would be the opportunity of dis- 
cussing them on all the preliminary stages. 
We are not to have those opportunities, 
but still some occasions are reserved, and 
what has happened on bringing up the 
Report? No one can say that the occa- 
sion has been abused. Only yesterday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was so im- 
perfectly acquainted with the conduct of 
business that he said it was unnecessary 
to move a Resolution in Committee, and 
to-day he says that is a mistake. If 
Ministers who have all the advantage of 
the advice of experienced men make these 
errors, surely the House of Commons 
ought not to be grudged an opportunity 
of considering these questions in every 
form. (‘‘Oh, oh!”) I say that is a sound 
constitutional doctrine which has been as- 
serted by great men without fear of any 


Mr. Disraeli 





measures will be placed before us in a 
form unconstitutional and impolitic, but 
surely the House does not forget the au- 
thentic announcement that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to treat all these 
subjects in the same Bill. It would, there- 
fore, not only be hypocritical but pedantic 
to affect total ignorance of the alarming 
policy which has been so ostentatiously 
announced. It is perfectly legitimate for 
the hon. and Jearned Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Macdonogh) upon the occasion of the 
Report to raise the question for discussion. 
Let it be fairly raised, and fairly answer- 
ed. The right hon. Gentleman says that 
the convenience of trade requires that 
we should pass these measures without 
thought. Last year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman kept the paper duty question for 
three months open, and we never heard 
of the inconvenience to trade. As to 
paper and sugar, the legislation of this 
Session can not come into play for a con- 
siderable interval; and as to the income 
tax, if there is any inconvenience, as I 
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told the right hon. Gentleman last night, 
he can meet it at once by bringing in a 
te Bill. I am very glad the right 
hon. Gentleman has now taken the course 
which he ought at first to have pursued. 
J must say that the attempt which has 
peen made to-night to stop the free dis- 
gussion of this question has been one of 
the least disguised I have ever seen. It 
began by the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Reading (Sir Francis Goldsmid), who may 
be excused for his general ignorance, hav- 
jng been only a short time in the House, 
gecusing Gentlemen on this side of the 
House of coming down in unusual numbers. 
That was quite improper and unparlia- 
mentary, for it is assumed that a Member 
ought always to be in his place. It hap- 
pens, however, that the benches on this 
side were not so full as they might have 
been, while on the benches opposite the 
number was legion. I could not conceive 
why that great attendance was occasioned 
by the Tramways Bill until we witnessed 
those fine acts of diplomacy which have 
had the effect of wasting two or three 
hours and causing a great sacrifice of Irish 
interests, without accomplishing the some- 
what illegitimate object which the Go- 
yernment had in view. However, I un- 
derstand that the Resolutions are to be 
reported on another night, when there 
will be a fair opportunity for discussion. 
No one will then be able to say that the 
Resolutions have been smuggled through 
the House; and I think, therefore, that 
the Government have taken a wise and 
prudent course. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 


—_——oer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, May 8, 1861. 


Mivvrzs.] Pustic Brtis.—2° Labourer’s Cot- 
tages; County Voters (Scotland); Princess 
Alice’s Annuity. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sin LAWRENCE PALK said, that he 
hoped to carry with him the sympathies 
of the House while he moved the second 
reading of this Bill, which was directed 
to the removal of an evil which had al- 
ready attracted great attention both in 
that House and in ‘ another place.” The 
condition of the labouring poor in large 
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towns had engaged the attention of states- 
men in the other House of Parliament in 
connection with the demolition of build- 
ings occupied as dwellings by the lower 
classes. Public opinion had directed in- 
quiries into their condition, which had al- 
ready been productive of great benefit ; 
the dens of London had been visited; and 
where no man with a decent coat could 
formerly have ventured, where nothing 
but the most dreadful language was to be 
heard, amid constant scenes of intoxica- 
tion and vice, decency was beginning to 
prevail, and words of comfort were 
preached ; sanitary laws had been passed 
by the House, and police regulations had 
been productive of much benefit. Still 
the evil was great, and he knew not how 
in crowded cities it was possible to apply 
an effectual remedy. The evil, however, 
was not limited to great cities. It was, 
he was constrained to admit, equally pre- 
valent in the rural districts. This melan- 
choly state of things was in a great mea- 
sure to be attributed to the overcrowded 
state of labourers’ cottages. He would, 
as an instance, refer to a case recently 
tried at the Reading Assizes before Baron 
Wilde where a labourer, the father of a 
family, was charged with rape on two of 
his own daughters. It appeared that the 
whole family—three little daughters and 
a boy—slept in the same bed with the pri- 
soner. This state of things existed within 
a mile or two of the Royal Castle of 
Windsor. He would also mention another 
case equally painful, in which, there being 
only two beds in the cottage, the father 
and mother occupied one; the children, 
among whom were a youth of fourteen 
and a girl of fifteen, slept in the other. 
The family bore a respectable character ; 
the girl was described by the clergyman 
whose school she attended as remarkably 
virtuous and good—yet she gave birth to 
a child, the fruit of incestuous intercourse 
with her brother. Thus the records of 
judicial proceedings and the experience of 
those who had inquired into this subject 
proved the necessity for facilities being 
afforded to landowners by wise laws to 
improve the dwellings of the labouring 
classes and to enforce among them some- 
thing like decency. Not to appear in- 
vidious, he would describe a cottage on 
his own estate in Devonshire, tenanted by 
a widow of seventy-seven years of age. 
There was only one living room, 15ft. 5in. 
by 9ft. 9in. Immediately adjoining was 
the piggery. In front ran an open sewer, 
3 K 2 
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which when he saw it was choked up, and 
the filth was positively running in at the 
door of the house. He spoke to the wo- 
man and said this was a dreadful state of 
things; he hoped she would allow him to 
remove her to a better cottage, where her 
family might be brought up with more 
decency. She said she was born in the 
cottage, and had lived in it ever since; 
she had brought up a family of twelve 
children in it—all gone but one daughter, 
and she was married and had ten children 
She objected to leave the cottage, and 
would rather pay 10s. a year than be com- 
pelled to remove. The House annually 
voted large sums for education; through- 
out the length and breadth of the land the 
education of the labouring classes was well 
attended to; in many instances the edu- 
cation of the labouring classes was even 
superior to that obtained by the sons of 
farmers. But it was to a great extent in 
vain that they inculeated lessons of mo- 
rality at school if their minds were de- 
moralized by the necessary consequences 
of the crowded state of their dwellings. 
It was from such homes that our gaols, 
reformatories, and entire convict system 
were recruited. Surely, it was better to 
cut off the evil at the fountain than at- 
tempt to dam it up when it became a vast 
and fetid stream polluting the morals of so- 
ciety, and when it had attained such propor- 
tions as rendered it difficult to be assailed. 
The principle he advocated had already 
been adopted by the Legislature in the im- 
provement of landed estates; and he did 
not see why that principle should not be ex- 
tended to the improvement of labourers’ 
cottages. Mr. Greene, formerly Chairman 
of Committees, who had taken great inte- 
rest in this subject, was favourable to the 
Bill. The object of his Biil was to enable 
tenants for life to raise money at the least 
expense, in sums not exceeding £140 each 
cottage, for the improvement of labourers’ 
dwellings. The application was to be 
made to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions ; 
and on satisfying that functionary of the 
desirableness of the proposed expenditure 
he would receive a certificate from him au- 
thorizing the outlay, and he would then 
be entitled to raise the necessary money, 
and the mortgage was made a first charge 
on the estate ; there was also provision for 
taking care that the money so raised was 
applied solely to the purpose of improving 
the dwellings of the labourers’ on the es- 
tate. He could not see that any injustice 
‘would be done to the person who would 
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succeed to the property, as the cha 
it would be actos by having deal 
cottages for the labouring population em 
ployed upon it. With respect to encum- 
brancers, he proposed to give them an op- 
portunity of appearing before the 

and stating any objections to the changes; 
but he thought their interests would net 
be injured by increasing the value of the 
property over which they held mo 

He admitted that this was a difficult sub. 
ject to deal with, and that many of the de. 
tails of the Bill might be well impro 
and in Committee he should be glad to 
adopt any suggestions which might be 
made, and of which the House might ap- 
prove. Objections had been made to giving 
the power of allowing charges to the Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, and he did not 
deny there was ground for objection; but 
he had sought in vain to discover any 
other tribunal by which the business could 
be conducted so expeditiously and s0 
cheaply. That, however, was a point which 
could be considered in Committee, and he 
hoped the House would allow it to reach 
that stage. The object which the Bill had 
in view was an important one—they had 
to deal with great evils, and the time had 
come when the consideration of the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes earnestly 
demanded the attention of the House, 
He would remind the House that, al- 
though very minute laws had been passed 
to provide for the comfort and interest of 
the comparatively rich, nothing had been 
done for the poor man, whose dwellings 
remained in many cases in the same con- 
dition that they had been one hundred 
years ago. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving that the Bill be now read a se- 
cond time. 

Smr GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
the House would be agreed upon the ge- 
neral policy of the measure, as far as it 
sought to give facilities for the construc- 
tion of labourers’ cottages, and to limit 
any technical difficulty that might pre- 
sent itself to prevent the landowner from 
raising funds for that purpose. But he 
thought taat the hon. Baronet had some- 
what exaggerated the present bad con- 
dition of labourers’ cottages; for, although 
many of them were susceptible of vast 
improvement, yet their character varied 
in different counties. Certainly his own 
experience did not coincide with all that 
had been put forward by the hon. Ba- 
ronet. In some counties the cottages were 
in a satisfactory state, while in others 
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had been made, but it might ' stage of Committee it would require very 
be said that almost universally there had material alterations, still he did not object 
peen efiorts made by all solvent proprie- to the general object, and therefore should 
tors to improve the condition of the give his vote for the second reading. 
cottages upon their estates. He did not | Mr. DUTTON said, that in cases where 
think that landlords had been governed by a proprietor entered into possession of his 
any desire to protect themselves against estate late in life, with only a life interest, 
the operation of the law of settlement. | so that the property went to the male heir, 
It appeared to him that the part of the ,and there were several daughters, there 
cottages inhabited by the labourer and his | was no inducement to spend money, which 
family during the day was generally in a would bring but small interest, and no 
satisfactory and comfortable condition ; but | direet return for the capital. There could 
the sleeping accommodation certainly was | be no doubt that throughout England the 
defective, and, therefore, he concurred with | cottages were in very bad condition. In 
the general objects of the Bill. But they many cases they were from 100 to 200 
had also to consider how it was proposed years old; and the landlord would rather 
tocarry out those objects; and to some of pull them down than attempt to repair or 
the proposals he must certainly take ex- improve them ; there was also a system on 
ceptions. The Bill proposed to give power which agents acted when a cottage was 
to tenants for life, and persons under dis- pulled down by not building another in its 
abilities, to raise sums not exceeding £140 place, but to compel the occupier to seek 
for each cottage, which should be a first | another home, and thus remove himself 
charge upon the property. He did not find from chargeability upon the poor rate of 
that there was any limit to the number of the parish; consequently, *the labourers 
cottages that might be so built, and, there- were crowded in the towns, where they 
fore, the extent of the charge that might paid high rents for insufficient dwellings, 
be so created could not be foretold. Then and had to walk a long distance to their 
the money was to be raised with the | work. Owing to these circumstances, 
sanction of the Chairman of Quarter Ses- | when the Census returns were published, 
sions, and the hon. Baronet said he had no | it would be found that while the popu- 
objection to any other tribunal if a better | lation of the agricultural towns had in- 
one could be pointed out. But the Chair-| creased from the number of labourers 
man of Quarter Sessions was no tribunal at | driven away from the rural parishes, the 
all, for at present he believed the Chairman | population of the latter had fallen off con- 
of Quarter Sessions exercised no indepen- siderably. With respect to the details of 
dent authority—he was merely primus in- | the Bill he certainly thought the Secretary 
ter pares. The proposition to invest that | of State should have power to limit the 
functionary with an entirely new and in- | number of cottages to be built; although 
dependent power was one which required | he did not think there was much fear of 
grave consideration before it could be adopt- | over-building cottages under this Act, for 
ed. Hon. Gentlemen sometimes complained | though landlords might be anxious that 
of the Government as seeking to extend their labourers should dwell near them, 
the principle of centralization; but hon. | there was certainly no inducement to build 
Members themselves readily took that | more cottages than were really necessary. 
course, as in the present Bill, in which it | It was already possible to obtain money 
was proposed that the Secretary of State | from certain societies, but it was necessary 
might prescribe by publication in the |to pay a very high interest for it, and, 
London Gazette the requirements of cot- | therefore, he thought it would be wise to 
tages to be built under the operation of | enable landowners to raise money from 
this measure. That, he thought, was very | private parties on reasonable terms for the 
questionable policy, and he doubted whe- | improvement of the cottages on their pro- 
ther the duty could be satisfactorily per- | perty. He did not think the hon. Baronet 
formed by the Secretary of State. It was | had at all overstated the evils of the present 
impossible to lay down a plan which would | state of things. 
be equally applicable to all cottages built; Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE thought 
in all parts of the country, and to attempt | the House was indebted to the hon. Baronet 
to do so would lead to many complaints. | for having called attention to this impor- 
The matters might, however, be considered | tant subject. But there was no worse- 
in Committee. Although he entertained | paying property in England than cottage 
a belief that if the Bill ever reached the | property. He should wish to ask the Home 
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Secretary why they should not apply to this 
subject the same principle that had for- 
merly been adopted with respect to drain- 
age, and for which purpose the Govern- 
ment advanced money at 3 per cent? His 
objection to the Bill was that it was not 
sufficiently advantageous to the landlord. 
There ought to be the strictest regulations 
to prevent the cottagers from misusing the 
accommodation afforded by the new cot- 
tages. The fact was that, strange as it 
might seem, the labourers liked the old 
cottages and did not like the improve- 
ments; they regarded it as a positive 
grievance to be put into a new cottage, 
and when they got in, and found they had 
three rooms, they always, unless under 
strict regulations, let the third room. The 
matter could not be in better hands than 
those of the Government. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
admired the intentions of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, but he thought he had mistaken 
the source of the evil of which he com- 
plained, and that, therefore, his Bill would 
not remove it. He did not agree with him 
in thinking that there had been no im- 
provement in the condition of labourers’ 
cottages on estates. As a rule bad cot- 
tages did not prevail upon landowners’ 
estates; but were to be found in back 
streets, and lanes of hamlets, and small 
towns, where small proprietors sought to 
make the utmost possible amount of pro- 
fit from their property. Many of these 
wretched dwellings were built by shop- 
keepers and beersellers, who found it to 
their interest to have large numbers of 
their labourers as their tenants and cus- 
tomers. He thought that our defective 
law of settlement and of chargeability 
was more responsible for existing evils 
than any neglect on the part of landown- 
ers. When one or two landlords owned 
all the property in a parish they could, by 
excluding the poor from residence within 
that parish, also exclude them from be- 
coming chargeable to the poor rates of that 
arish, The poor were, therefore, driven 
into neighbouring hamlets or small towns, 
where they were crowded together and 
rend¢ied chargeable upon the rates of the 
parish in which the hamlet or village was 
situated. He feared the Bill would not 
have the effect which the hon. Baronet 
expected, and, therefore, regretted that 
he could not give it his support. 

Sre BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
aleo thought that many clauses of the Bill 
would be found to be inoperative ; but he 
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could not agree that landowners generally 
discouraged the erection of cottages upon 
their estates in order to diminish the¢ 
upon the poor rates, and his own experi 
ence led him to think that building goog 
cottages was the best method of lessenj 
the poor rates. With respect to the pro- 
posal contained in the Bill to give autho. 
rity to Chairmen of Quarter Sessions -tp 
sanction the building of cottages, he did 
not think they were the proper tribunal, 
and would suggest that the power should 
be given to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
and not to the Chairman individually, 
The overcrowding of dwellings in rural 
districts was very difficult to prevent, 
even by a resident landlord, and it could 
only be prevented by constant supervision 
and the enforcement of stringent regula 
tions. 

Mr. COLLINS thought a change ia 
the law of chargeability to the poor rates 
would effect more good than could be 
hoped for from this Bill. The measure 
was, however, a step in the right direc 
tion, for which the hon. Baronet was en- 
titled to the thanks of the House; but, 
as various objections had been raised, he 
would suggest that, the best course would 
be to send the Bill to a Select Committee, 
For his own part, he must object to giv- 
ing advances for building cottages priority 
over all cther charges by retrospective en- 
actment. Such ez post facto legislation 
would be unjust to the first mortgagee. 

Sin JOHN TROLLOPE said, he feared 
that if the Bill were sent to a Select Com- 
mittee little more would be heard of it 
during this Session. It was generally ad- 
mitted that the object of the Bill was a 
good one, and the only question was as to 
its machinery. He agreed with the House 
that the power of sanctioning advances 
should not be given to the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, but he thought that 
the objection to that course would be 
sufficiently obviated by enacting that the 
application should be made to the magis- 
trates sitting in Quarter Sessions gene- 
rally. But he could not understand why 
the Enclosure Commissioners should not 
be intrusted with the power. It had been 
objected that there would be great expense 
if those Commissioners were to exercise 
the power; but in his dealings with those 
officers he had found the expenses ex- 
tremely light. It had been suggested that 
the Exchequer Loan Commigsioners should 
be authorized to advance money to land- 
owners for the purpose of building cot- 
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He was afraid, if that body pos- 

any accumulation of funds, that in 

nt state of the finances of the 

the ca mary ote i Exchequer 

A ibly lay his hands on it; but he 
ins mw fra objection to such a sug- 
ution being carried into effect, provided 
money was advanced on good and 
iafficient security. It was the province, 
however, of private proprietors to look to 
these things themselves rather than to 
to Parliament, and facts were coming 

out in respect to the recent Census which 
showed the great value to their estates of 
the labouring poor. In the district with 
which he was connected the population 
was sensibly and rapidly diminishing, 
though there was no part of the country 
where the labouring poor man was better 
or so well requited for his work. This 
result was produced by emigration. The 
ns emigrating were better off than 

the other portion of the labouring poor, 
aid, having a great spirit of indepen- 
dence, they scraped together all the money 
they could and went off to Australia or 
America, in the hope of becoming land- 
éwners themselves. What was the conse- 
quence? The landowners generally re- 
cognized the value of the labourer, pro- 
vided every necessary accommodation for 
his abode, and he should say that where 
they pulled down one cottage they built up 
two. With this diminution of the labour- 
ing poor going on, it was the interest as 
well as the duty of all persons connected 
with land to do everything in their power 
to keep them at home, by making them 
happy and comfortable in their condition, 
and this was best effected by providing de- 
cent and suitable lodgings for the labourers, 
and thus raising them in their own esti- 
mation. He believed that every Gentle- 
man in that House desired to support the 
proposer of the Bill in the contemplated 
object, though there might be differences 
of opinion as to the details of the mea- 
sure; but he would not recommend the 
adoption of the suggestion to send the Bill 
to a Committee upstairs, for such a proceed- 
ing would in all probability prevent the 
House from even hearing anything more of 
the Bill for the present year. 
very great hopes of effecting much on this 
subject by legislation, as such matters 
were better left to be done by individuals, 
particularly as it was the general feeling 
that it was incumbent on all to do their 
best for those dependent upon them. ‘he 
question had attracted considerable atten- 
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tion of late, and he believed, notwithstand- 
ing the instances quoted, that the cases of 
degradation in the abodes of the labourers 
were not so numerous as many hon. Gen- 
tlemen might suppose. To the second 
reading of the Piil he was ready to give 
@ cordial support. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS, in answer to 
the question which had been asked re- 
specting the Drainage Act, said the House 
would remember that some years ago, & 
certain sum was set aside, by a Bill 
bronght in by Sir Robert Peel, to be ad- 
vanced to landowners by the Inclosure 
Commissioners for the purposes of drainage. 
A large part was taken by the Scotch 
landowners, and the fund was altogether 
exhausted or nearly so. Early in this year 
the Inclosure Commissioners brought the 
subject under the attention of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, representing that it 
was desirable that this loan should be re- 
plenished ; and, so far from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having laid his hands on 
the balances, the fund had been exhausted 
in the legitimate way. The subject of re- 
plenishing the fund was still under consi- 
deration, and he was sanguine in the ex- 
pectation that it might be possible to ad- 
vance additional sums for the purposes of 
drainage. 

Mr. SLANEY gave his hearty concur- 
rence to the principle of the present Bill, 
and hoped the hon. Mover would persevere 
with it, undeterred by the objections 
that had been made to details. With re- 
spect to the Drainage Loan Act, there 
could be no doubt of the great advantages 
that that had been the means of' effecting 
in the way of advancing improvements. 
His Scotch friends had taken early advan- 
tage of that loan, and he had availed him- 
self of it to some extent in his own dis- 
trict. He was convinced in the case of 
property strictly entailed that it would be 
a great advantage to enable the tenant for 
life to saddle some portion of the expense 
on his successor of the erection of comfort- 
able cottages for the humbler classes, which 
would prove a permanent benefit to the 
estate, by lessening the poor rates and 
diminishing crime. He had seen numbers 
of industrious, working Englishmen, dur- 
ing a late tour he made through the United 
States, and he was happy to say that since 
their arrival on the other side of the At- 
lantic, they had become possessed of bits 
of land, and were now landowners. 

Mr. HENLEY did not suppose that 
any one would disagrée with the prin- 
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ciple stated by the hon. Gentleman, that 
it, would be desirable to enable a per- 
gon having a limited estate in property, 
to borrow money for the purpose of 
improving the property, and the condi- 
tion, likewise, of the poorer people on it. 
The Bill, however, was not confined to 
persons of limited estate, for it would give 
to any landowner, whatever his interest, 
the power of making use of its provisions 
as he pleased. It was true that each cot- 
tage built must not be worth more than 
£140; yet a man having the fee simple of 
en estate so incumbered that he could not 
borrow one shilling further upon it might, 
under the present Bill, build any number 
of cottages not above £140 in value for 
each, and charge the expense on the estate, 
to the exclusion of all previous incum- 
brancers. He had no doubt that that was 
not intended, but the House had a right 
to complain that somewhat more care was 
not shown in drawing the provisions of the 
Bill. It had been justly observed that 
these buildings ought to be permanent im- 

rovements; but there was no provision 
in the Bill for that purpose. At present a 
man could not borrow a shilling from the 
Inclosure Commissioners for draining his 
estate, unless it was shown upon investi- 
gation that the estate would be improved 
to the amount of the money laid out; and 
it was a capital defect in the present Bill 
that it contained no provision of that kind. 
Under the Drainage Act the money was 
laid out after careful inquiry, and the 
estate was proportionably improved. No 
hardship was then done to the mortgagee ; 
but without some such provision actual 
spoliation might take place under the pre- 
sent Bill. No doubt there were a vast 
number of cottages everywhere very dif- 
ferent from the condition required by mo- 
dern opinion ; and, no doubt, the feeling 
of the poor themselves, as evinced in the 
instance given by the hon. Mover of the 
Bill, was quite as strong, though not ex- 
actly of the same kind, on this subject as 
that of those above them. Nevertheless, 
every one must acknowledge that there 
had been gradually going on a great im- 
provement in respect to cottages. The old 
style of cottages had no room upstairs at 
all; but a better class of buildings had 
come into existence. Some alteration in 
the law of settlement had been alluded to; 
but at present he was not aware that resi- 
dents in cottages paying less than £10 a 
year rent threw any burden on the estate. 
That question, however, had nothing to do 
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with the present Bill. The simple ques. 
tion now was whether the Bill ought to 
furnish persons having a limited estate jn 
property with the power to borrow 

for the purposes of building co 
charging the expense on the estate. If 
proper machinery was provided to 
against excessive expenditure on this 

and if the charge was not made a first 
charge before that of all prior incum. 
brances, unless the annual value of the 
estate were improved thereby, he should 
be glad to see the Bill, when confined to 
such principles, pass. As so much had 
already been said with respect to the tri. 
bunal, he would only observe that he 
agreed with those who thought that the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions did not con- 
stitute the proper judge in this case, nor 
did he think that the Quarter Sessions 
would be a proper tribunal, even if the 
matter was referred to them. This busi- 
ness was out of the jurisdiction of the ma- 
gistrates at Quarter Sessions as conserva- 
tors of the peace, and ought not to be forced 
on them inany way. He had the good—or 
ill—fortune to be Chairman of a Board of 
Quarter Sessions, and he could conceive 
what an endless affair it would be before 
the Court, with an array of surveyors 
swearing on each side, and learned counsel 
cross-examining the witnesses. It was 
sort of question that the Inclosure Com- 
missioners or some authority of that kind 
were best fitted to deal with. If he might 
make a suggestion to the hon. Mover of the 
Bill, as there was very little difference of 
opinion as to what ought to be done, he 
should say it would be better than sending 
the Bill to a Select Committee to commit 
it pro formé for the purpose of having it 
drawn in a different shape, so that ad- 
vantage might be taken of the various 
suggestions which had been made, and 
unnecessary details might be struck out. 
In this way a short Bill might be easily 
passed in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. WHALLEY, as connected with a 
society for improving the dwellings of the 
poor said, the only question involving 4 
difficulty in connection with the subject 
was how landowners, many of whom were 
merely tenants for life, were to raise money 
for the improvement of their cottages, and 
by so doing improve their estate? But if the 
principle which had already been applied 
to farm buildings and drainage, which had 
been productive of so much advantage, 
were applied to the building of cottages 
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difficulty would be met. He objected 
everson to a Select Committee; for 
the House was in possession of all the 
information on the subject which was ne- 
cessary for legislation. He should recom- 
mend the hon. Mover to take the advice of 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire, 
gnd thoroughly revise the Bill, and by 
that means a measure might be prepared 
which the House would be willing to pass. 
Mz. BARROW said, he believed that 
many landowners who were tenants for 
life were willing that powers should be 
ted to enable them to raise money to 
build cottages ; but he was not prepared to 
consent that estates, many of which were 
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the estate, would find it incumbered with 
a great number of cottages which he would 
rather not see on it. This was an evil 
that ought to be, and might be prevented. 
He thought also that a provision should be 
made that not more then a certain number 
of cottages should be built on a certain 
quantity of ground. He thought the Bill 
would require considerabie alteration. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT stated, 
that he believed his hon. Friend the Mover 
of the Bill would readily adopt the sug- 
gestions that had been made. He was 
willing to alter the tribunal, to which 
objection had been taken, and to substitute 
in its place the Inclosure Commissioners ; 


up to the hilt, should be dealt | it would be his desire in framing the pro- 
with without the consent of the mortgagee. | visions by which the new tribunal would 


He agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
that questions of property of this nature 
were not such as should be sent for set- 
tlement to the Quarter Sessions, whose 
proper business was the conservation of the 
peace. He was opposed to sending the 
Bill to a Select Committee, because it in- 
volved principles which should be discussed 
publicly in the House, and he thought it 
would have to be altered in every clause 
before it would meet with general appro- 


bation. 

Lorv HENLEY observed that the vital 
part of the Bill was the amount of per- 
centage at which the Bill gave the power 
of raising money. The Bill stated that 
the money should be raised at a rate of 
interest not exceeding 4 per cent. Now, 
having had some experience in his county 
in raising money for the erection of gaols 
and so forth, to be repaid by instalments, 
he could say that they found that they 
could not raise money to be repaid by in- 
stalments at less than 5 per cent, and they 
had difficulty in doing that. Another 
matter which must be regarded when they 
went into Committee was as to pro- 
prietors of small estates. Many large land- 
owners would be glad to make improve- 
ments to pay 3 per cent, or less. This was 
not the case with the proprietors cf small 
estates, who sometimes laid out their 
money to receive 16 per cent, building 
cottages at £30 each, and letting them for 
£5 a year. Under the present Bill a per- 
son might borrow money to build these 
cottages at 4 per cent, and then borrow at 
5 per cent to pay off the first loan; so that 
the 16 per cent on the cottages would still 
leave him with a handsome percentage ; 
but the reversioner, when he came into 





be brought into play to make them very 
much in accordance with the provisions 
which had already received the sanction of 
Parliament in reference to drainage and 
other improvements on estates. His hon, 
Friend would fix the Bill for some not 
distant day, on which he would ask the 
House to allow it to be passed through 
Committee pro formdé, so that it might be 
reprinted with the Amendments; and he 
hoped then that a measure which promised 
to be so beneficial would be allowed to pass 
into law. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS PREVENTION 
BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Viscount RAYNHAM, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, there 
had been no legislation on this subject 
for twelve years, and it had been found 
that many offences of this description were 
committed which could not be properly 
dealt with under the present law. For 
instance, in the case of dog or cockfight- 
ing there was great difficulty at present in 
procuring a conviction. The Bill provid- 
ed that any person present at such scenes 
should be regarded as aiding and abetting. 
Then with regard to the offence of flaying 
animals alive, at present persons guilty of 
such an offence were liable to not exceed- 
ing three months’ imprisonment. This 
Bill increased the penalty to not exceed- 
ing six months; and the Bill also provid- 
ed that all persons who bought these skins 
with a knowledge that the animals had 
been subjected to this treatment should be 
subject to a penalty not exceeding £10. 
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Another provision related to drovers driv- 
ing cattle in the metropolitan districts. 
There were many other provisions, the ob- 
jects of which he might state generally, 
without going into detail, were to supply 
the defects of the existing law. One of 
these provisions was to require water to 
be supplied to cattle exposed for sale in 
public markets. It might appear that the 
Bill went too much into detail, and was 
directed against offences which were dealt 
with by the existing Act; but the law as 
it now stood was in some cases painfully 
inoperative, and he believed that in an 
amended form this measure might be made 
to accomplish an object which all humane 
persons must desire. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, — 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was very 
difficult to draw the line between those 
amendments of the law which it was de- 
sirable that the Government should pro- 
pose and those which should be left to 
the initiation of private Members, and 
it was still more difficult for a Mem- 
ber of the Government himself to draw 
that line. A question of new police re- 
gulations, however, on such a subject as 
this ought, he thought, to be left to the 
Government to bring forward, if they heard 
general complaints that the existing law 
required amendment. Now, there was in 
existence a very detailed Act for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals—the 12 & 
13 Vict. c. 92—which was passed in 1849, 
and he could not bring to mind a single 
representation made to him of its ineffi- 
ciency. That statute was worded in very 
general terms, with a moderate penalty ; 
and he did not think that if they increased 
the penalty they would render the law 
more operative. On the contrary, it was 
generally found that if penalties were ren- 
dered more severe the public became in- 
disposed to lay informations, and there was 
a corresponding unwillingness on the part 
of magistrates to convict. By the second 
clause of the Act to which he referred, it 
was provided that if any person should 
cruelly beat, ill-treat, or torture any ani- 
mal, or procure it to be beaten, ill- 
treated,or tortured, he should forfeit for 
every such offence the sum of £5. That 
clause seemed to him to include every 
case of cruelty to animals, and when there 
was a general enactment of this nature he 
saw no use for a particular enactment re- 
specting the flaying of cats. ‘The proposed 
Viscount Raynham 
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enactments with regard to cattle wo 
already sufficiently provided for by policg 
Acts and regulations of a similar nature, 
The 10th section of the Bill proposed that 
any magistrate should be empowered to 
order a horse that was disabled to be 
slaughtered. Now, he was doubtful whe. 
ther the mere fact of a horse being disabled 
ought to authorize a magistrate in orderi 
it to be slaughtered. That was carrying 
legislative interference beyond the point 
usually recognized in this country. 

Viscount RAYNHAM said, that this 
provision was only intended to apply where 
the horse was permanently disabled. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS did not suppose 
that if a horse happened to be lame for 4 
week any magistrate would order it to 
be slaughtered. Well, then, his noble 
Friend extended the principle of the Habeas 
Corpus Act to animals, for by the 11th 
Clause magistrates, on any summons of 
warrant for offences under the Act, might 
require the owner to produce the horse 
or other animal alleged to have been tor- 
tured at the hearing of the charge. The 
same power of “ bringing up the body” was 
applied to horses in hackney coaches; for 
by Clause 18 the Commissioners of Police 
in the Metropolis were not to grant any 
certificate that a carriage was in a fit and 
proper condition for public use unless the 
applicant should not only produce such 
carriage as was already provided for, but 
should also produce a certificate under 
the hands of two respectable householders 
that such person was to their knowledge 
the actual owner of a horse or horses 
sufficient and proper for the draught and 
service of such carriage, and of their belief 
that it was his bond fide intention to use 
such horse or horses for such draught or 
service, nor unless and until such and the 
same horse or horses was or were produced 
and submitted to the inspection of such 
Commissioners, who, if satisfied that the 
horse was sufficient and proper, might 
grant the certificate. He did not know 
whether his noble Friend had been in com- 
munication with Sir Richard Mayne on the 
subject of this Bill, but certainly the duty 
was one which it was hardly fair to east 
on an officer in this position, who might be 
a very good Commissioner of Police but a 
very bad judge of horseflesh. Unless he 
called in the aid of experts, or employed 
a veterinary surgeon or an inspector of 
cavalry, he might frequently pass a lame 
horse for a sound one. Altogether, he 
did not think that any case had been 
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made out to show the necessity of fresh 

‘elation on this subject, and he hoped, 

ore, that his noble Friend would 
withdraw the Bill. 

Mz. HALIBURTON complained that 
the word “animal”? was not defined in 
the Bill. Now, there were two sorts of 

i dumb animal, called a donkey, 
and a speaking animal, called a man. 
Cruelty in both those cases was very re- 

ensible, and it was a cruel infliction 

on the Members of this House either to 

have to endure long speeches or to have to 

listen to Bills so crude and ill-digested 

that they could not be licked into any 
whatever. 

Sr GEORGE LEWIS said, there was 
adefinition of the word-“‘ animal ”’ in the 
existing Act. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the opposition of- 
fered to this Bill by the Home Secretary 
was almost the greatest instance of poli- 
tical virtue on record; for, as every cab- 
horse was to undergo inspection, a little 
army of placemen would be at the com- 
mand of the Government if the measure 
became law. He moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
ti to add the words ‘upon this day 
six months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Viscounr RAYNHAM, however, said he 
was willing to withdraw the Bill. 
Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn; Bill withdrawn. 


VALUATION (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, in moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, said that under 
the existing law of Scotland the assessor 
in the first instance found the gross rating 
value within his district ; but by this Bill 
it was proposed that the assessor should 
fix the net value by which the rates for a 
county or borough should be levied, and 
that the rate should be assessed on that 
value. In the English Parochial Assess- 
ment Acts the Home Secretary applied 
this principle to England, and he contend- 
ed that which was good for England on 
this subject was equally good for Scotland, 
and that justice required that the net and 
not the gross value should be the princi- 
ple upon which the levy should be made. 


He saw that a petition had been presented 
against the Bill from a city in Perthshire, 
but, like a great many town council pro- 
ductions, the English was not very intel- 
ligible, and he could not understand it. 
It had been said that his proposal would 
interfere with the franchise ; but that ob- 
jection was founded in error, for nothing 
could be further from his intention than 
to do so, as his whole object was to pro- 
vide that the assessor should return a net 
instead of a gross sum. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE was sorry he 
could not give his assent to the Bill. The 
result of it would be that the area of the 
franchise would be at once reduced. This 
question of valuation in Scotland had been 
very carefully considered in 1854, and at 
that time the task of reducing it was given 
up in despair. In Ireland, no doubt, a 
valuation founded on the net, and not on 
the gross value, had been established. 
But in Scotland, even if such a system of 
valuation were established, there was no 
uniform machinery in the country to carry 
it out, and that, as a consequence, the 
basis of taxation would, if the Bill were 
to pass into a law, be rendered different 
in different localities. The effect of the 
measure, moreover, he believed, would be 
to reduce the property tax in Scotland 
some twenty or twenty-five per cent, and 
to produce confusion, which it was desi- 
rable to avoid. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mz SOTHERON ESTCOURT did not 
understand that the hon. and learned Lord 
objected to his hon. Friend’s Bill if it 
could be carried into effective operation. 
He did not believe that his hon. Friend 
had any intention of narrowing the extent 
of the franchise ; and, therefore, he thought 
all considerations founded on that appre- 
hension might be given up. In England 
as in Ireland rateable value was assessed 
upon the net return, and so it ought to be 
in Scotland. If two returns were neces- 
sary, one of the gross, another of the net 
rental, he supposed there would be no ob- 
jection to such a Return being ordered. 
With regard to the effect of the Bill he 
would not express an opinion ; but regard- 
ing it as an attempt to bring about a de- 
sirable result, he thought it might pass 
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the second reading, and, if necessary, be 
amended or even rejected afterwards. 

Mr. PEEL thought it was right to point 
out what would be the effect of this Bull 
both on the income tax and inhabited 
house duty. The Income Tax Act ex- 
pressed clearly that the value of a house 
should be taken at its rack rent value. In 
Scotland there was a valuation roll which 
gave annually the value of property ac- 
cording to its real value; and, therefore, 
there was no objection to that being ad- 
mitted as the real value of houses upon 
which the income tax and the house tax 
might be assessed. But his hon. Friend 
proposed to leave the valuation rate, and 
to reduce the rateable value of houses by 
a large number of deductions, such as in- 
surance, repairs, &c., and the consequence 
would be that the annual value of pro- 
perty in Scotland on which income tax was 
paid would be very much diminished. It 
was highly inexpedient, he thought, that 
such a question should be decided on by a 
Bill of this nature. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, that the income 
tax ought not to be levied on the rent 
value of property any more than any 
other impost. As respected the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s objection, it seemed to be that the 
valuation would be uncertain and variable. 
But what test of value could be had bet- 
ter than rent? The same objection ap- 
plied to valuations themselves as to the 
deductions to be made from the valuations. 
Ile should like to know why the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment proposed to take the net value 
in England while the Government object- 
ed to that course being adopted with re- 
gard to Scotland? All they asked was 
that the valuation should be made on the 
net value of the property, otherwise they 
would have one rule prevailing on one side 
of the Tweed and another on the other. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that in the 
Parochial Assessments Bill he had adopted 
the existing rule ot English law with re- 
ference to rateability, and sought to make 
no alteration in the basis on which Parlia- 
mentary taxes were levied. Neither the 
poor rate nor any other rate would be al- 
tered; all that was altered was the mode 
of assessment. He understood, however, 
that the operation of the Bill under dis- 
cussion would be to alter the basis of the 
income tax, as well as of the inhabited 
house tax in Scotland; and that being so, 
it was quite clear it went beyond the scope 
of the measure which he had laid upon the 


Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
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table, and that if it were to receive the gs. 
sent of the House, it would be necessary to 
alter the basis of taxation in England and 
Ireland, and to increase the rate at which 
the income tax was levied in order that 
it should produce its present amount. If 
this Bill were to proceed at all it must be 
carefully limited in such a manner as to be 
applicable to local rates only. 

Mz. MURE said, that in Ireland the 
assessment was based upon the net and not 
upon the gross value. The only difficulty, 
as he understood, in the way of the Bill 
was this question of the franchise. He 
thought the omission of a few words 
which were not inserted in the original 
draft of the Bill would obviate this diff. 
culty. Uniformity of valuation might be 
secured by applications to the courts of law 
in the ordinary way. 

Mr. BLACK said, that this change, if 
made, would apply principally to the local 
assessments. I1t should be remembered 
that there was a Committee now sitting on 
the income tax. There were gas and water 
companies, and if the rateable value of 
property were reduced, these bodies would 
be deprived of a large portion of the in- 
come which had been secured to them by 
legislation. He hoped the House would 
not assent to the second reading, seeing 
that the people of Scotland were almost 
unanimous in their opposition to the mea- 
sure. 

Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE thought 
the Bill would either be nugatory, or it 
would place very undue powers in the 
hands of assessors. He contended that 
the system of assessments in Scotland was 
superior to that adopted in England and 
Ireland, and he thought if any change 
were made, the latter should be altered so 
as to be assimilated to the former. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS thought the 
hon. Baronet was quite right in preferring 
the Scotch to the English system, but be- 
lieving that the Irish was superior to 
either, and that the Bill in the main tend- 
ed to bring the Scotch more into accord- 
ance with the latter system, he should 
give it his support. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he had not heard 
any argument convincing him that the 
principle of the Bill was wrong, for no one 
could doubt that in the abstract it was 
fairer that assessments should be levied on 
the net than on the gross value. It ap- 
peared to him that inasmuch as all proper- 
ties had not the same deductions, if you 
took the gross rental some properties must 
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much more in proportion than others. 
Pt, he thought, was a serious objection 
to the present mode of assessment. While, 
however, he fully agreed in the principle 
of the measure, he admitted that there 
were many objections to the details. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that from his present informa 
tion as to the existing state of the law in 
Scotland, and comparing it with the pro- 
yisions of the Bill under discussion, he 
felt bound, as being responsible for the 
finances of the country, to offer the most 
meompromising resistance, at every stage, 
to this Bill and to every Bill of a similar 
character; because it was a Bill involving 
principles which must tend in the first in- 
stance, and if continued, step by step, have 
the effect of breaking up the principles on 
which the income tax in England and 
Scotland was founded. In dealing with 
the subject he excepted and cast aside the 
income tax of Ireland. Ireland was not 
originally subject to the income tax; and 
when in 1853 a burden was laid upon that 
country from which it was before exempt, 
Ireland was placed in different cireum- 
stances. Landlords in Ireland were placed 
under liabilities to which they were not 
subject in England. Powers were by the 
Act given to the Government of making 
an assessment on the landlord or the im- 
mediate tenor of the landlord in Ireland, 
placing him under liabilities which did not 
exist in Great Britain. Along with those 
liabilities there was granted to the landlord 
acertain mode of valuation which was re- 
quired by the circumstances of the case 
and the state of the law in Ireland. It 
had been said that the only point of re- 
semblance was that the Commissioners 
made use of Government officers to value. 
But the instincts of Scotch Members were 
not so low as not to have discovered, 
by no very difficult or intricate process, 
that a Government valuer was by far the 
best that could be found. They were 
by far the cheapest to the country, and 
were a great expense to the Treasury. 
The case of Scotland, however, stood sub- 
stantially on the same footing with that 
of England, and the proposition was that 
the assessor should deduct the annual cost 
of repairs and insurance, and other ex- 
penses necessary to maintain the property 
in its actual state. These annual charges, 
both upon agricultural property and build- 
ings, in Scotland were very much less than 
in England, and if this measure were pass- 
ed with regard to Scotland, with what 
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justice could the same provisions be re- 
fused to English proprietors when they 
came next year to ask for them? But 
that would not be the end of the mis- 
chief, because if once the relations between 
Schedule A and Schedule D were disturb- 
ed, the whole machinery of the income 
tax would be broken in upon. There was 
a strong feeling in the country, cropping 
up at intervals, that Schedule D was taxed 
higher than it ought to be in relation to 
Schedule A, and, though that feeling from 
various motives had been hitherto resisted, 
if those who came in under Schedule A 
broke up the present arrangement of the 
tax, he must warn them that the result 
might be that they would have a much 
larger lump laid on their backs to adjust 
the difference between them and Sche- 
dule D. 

Srm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s objections were 
entirely removed by the fact that his hon. 
Friend the mover of the Bill was ready 
to except the income tax from the Bill 
altogether. He thought, therefore, it 
would be very unfortunate if the Bill 
were rejected from any fear of injury to 
the favourite tax of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART, differ- 
ing from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
thought that everything which went to 
diminish the injustice of the present mode 
of levying the income tax, so far from 
breaking it up, would tend to make people 
more tolerant of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked what was to 
be expected from this Bill, if parts were 
to be struck out, and other clauses were 
about to be added? He thought they 
ought to deal with the Bill as it stood. 
He for one should vote against the Bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he had been 
quite astonished to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman what effects were about 
to follow from this Bill, of which he had 
no idea whatever. If it were necessary 
he had no objection to make such altera- 
tions in the Bill as would exempt the in- 
come tax from its operation, but he could 
not see why the income tax should not be 
estimated on the net instead of the gross 
value. With regard to all other taxes, 
he still adhered to the principle of the 
Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 
146: Majority 68. 
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Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MACKINNON, in moving the se- 
eond reading of this Bill said, that his 
object was to put an end to the frequent 
recurrence of strikes, such as those which 
were now constantly taking place, and 
which he could not but regard as a very 
great misfortune. And, undoubtedly, there 
seemed every prospect of their recurrence 
from time to time unless some legisla- 
tive enactment were passed which would 
have the effect of preventing them. The 
Bill passed through the House of Com- 
mons last year, and in the other House it 
was read a second time under the sanction 
of Lord St. Leonards and was referred to 
a Select Committee; but, owing to the 
late period of the Session preventing evi- 
dence being taken there at a particular 
point, referring to the coal owners in 
Northumberland, it did not proceed fur- 
ther. The principle of the Bill, therefore, 
had already been affirmed by both Houses 


of Parliament, and he presumed would not 


now be disputed. As to the details of the 
measure, he was desirous that it should be 
referred to a Select Committee, in order 
that inquiry might be male whether the 
proprietors of coal-pits, who were very 
much opposed to it, should be exempted 
from its operation. He had received ap- 
plications from innumerable operative so- 
cieties and manufacturing firms to renew 
the Bill, and believed it would be attended 
with great advantage not only to employers 
but to the employed. He believed that 
the unhappy dissensions between the two 
classes, which they had now to deplore, 
could be healed only by the establishment 
of tribunals of the kind proposed in the 
Bill. He concluded by moving that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was quite unnecessary for the hon. Gentle- 
man to assure the House that in promoting 
this Bill he had no other object in view 
than the good of the community, and espe- 
cially of the working classes. He (the 
Solicitor General) understood that the pre- 
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sent measure was substantially the same 
az that brought forward last Session, with 
certain alterations which the inquiry of the 
Select Committees had induced the hon, 
Member to adopt. He was sorry to 9 
that the objections which he entertained 
towards it last year had not been removed 
The hon. Gentleman said that as his Bill 
had been approved by both Houses last 
year he was entitled to assume that jt 
would not be disputed. Of course, it might 
be said that the principle of the Bill was 
that it was very desirable that means 
should be adopted for settling disputes 
between masters and men more easy of 
access, less costly, and less liable to delay 
than the ordinary tribunals ; and in that 
sense the principle could not be contested, 
But, in his opinion, the principle of such g 
measure as at present consisted, not of the 
end aimed at but the machinery employed; 
and hence he was disposed to question the 
principle of the present Bill. His objection 
applied to the whole scheme of the Bill, 
He did not deny that the subject was 4 
most important one, but they were not at 
present without legislation upon it. The 
Act of George IV. provided machinery for 
settling, by means of arbitration, disputes 
between masters and workmen, which was 
substantially as extensive as the scheme of 
the hon. Member ; and he objected, there. 
fore, to a system which, without offering 
greater advantages, would compete with 
that which already existed. The only 
ground upon which the hon. Gentleman 
sought to establish his scheme was, that it 
would put an end to the present disputes 
between employers and employed; but 
even that failed him, because neither the 
Act of 1824 nor the present Bill referred 
to the question of the prospective rate of 
wages, which was the point at issue in the 
present and in nearly all strikes. There 
was nothing in the law as it at present 
existed to prevent people from referring 
disputes to any body of arbitrators, and he 
eould not see the use of multiplying Acts 
which simply enabled people te do that 
which the existing law did not prevent. 
Another objection to the Bill was that the 
councillors were to be elected annually. 
It was scarcely possible to conceive that 
there would be no antagonism betweer the 
masters and workmen on that point, and 
that there would not be contested elections. 
The consequence would probably be that 
the tribunal which was to settle disputes 
would possess the confidence of neither 
of the parties who were at issue. Further, 
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he tribunals proposed to be established were arbitrary and unusual. Altogether, 
would necessarily be attended with con- he doubted whether legislation upon this 
siderable expense, for there were to be a subject would be beneficial, or whether it 
clerk, @ registrar, voting papers, polling, would not rather tend to aggravate than 
and so on, but no means were provided to settle disputes. At the same time, he 
in the Bill for meeting these expenses. was so anxious that the House should do 
On all these grounds he should feel it his all that it could to promote harmony and 
duty to oppose the second reading of the good relations between masters and work- 
Bill. men that he should be glad to see the Bill 

Mr. KINNAIRD reminded hon. Mem- ' referred to a’ Select Committee. 
pers that last year the Bill had really been | $m JOSEPH PAXTON said, that the 
approved by both Houses, for it had pass- hon, and learned Gentleman, the Solicitor 
ed the Commons and was only prevented General, though well acquainted with the 
from passing the Lords by the late period | present state of the law, was not well ac- 
of the Session at which it arrived there; quainted with its operation. If the hon, 
and he, therefore, greatly regretted the and learned Gentleman had inquired as to 
determination which the hon. and learned the working of the law as it existed in 
Gentleman had expressed with regard to some of the manufacturing districts, he 
the Bill. The Act of George 1V. had would have found that it was entirely in- 

roved utterly inoperative, as had been operative. Similar councils to those pro- 

roved before two Select Committees, and, posed by the present Bill—the Conseils des 

therefore, further legislation was necessary; prud’ hommes—had existed in France for 
and the present Bill was the result of the seventy years; and while nearly all the 
inquiries of two Committees, who had very other institutions of the country had been 
carefully investigated the matter. The swept away, they retained their position 
present Bill was simply permissive, and up to the present day, and were found most 
the expense of carrying it out would be advantageous in the settlement of disputes 
borne by the parties availing themselves between masters and operatives, It was 
of it. The evil proposed to be remedied | not intended to apply the system to ordi- 
was notorious, and he should like to see nary labour, but to skilled labour, and es- 
the matter taken up by the Government; pecially to that kind of labour which was 
but unless they were prepared to introduce taken by the operatives to their homes. I¢ 
a better measure they ought not to discou-| was a permissive Bill, and he submitted 
rage private Members by oppposing the that it would be of the greatest use in the 
Bill. | manufacturing districts. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY quite agreed; Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just sat been accused by high authorities of speak- 
down as to the importance of the subject; ing on one side on Wednesdays and 
put it seemed to him to be so tender a sub-| voting on the other, He admitted that 
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ject that he should be sorry to see it touch- 
ed, unless taken up by a strong hand, It 
was better to let matters rest as they were, 
than to endeavour to patch up a system 
which could in no way accomplish the ob- 


ject which they all had in view. He should | 


say for one that he could not for the life of 
him see how the Bill could affect such a 
a iy as that of the recent strikes in 

ndon— neither the question of pay nor 
the question of time would be affected by 
the present Bill. -The matter of strikes 
was soimportant that he would recommend 
that the matter should not be touched un. 
less it was taken up by the Government of 
the country. 

Mr. LIDDELL preferred the existing 
tribunals to the councils of conciliation, upon 
which he looked with no little apprehension. 
The powers given by the Bill as to the 
summoning and examination of witnesses 





when there was upon the Table a mea- 
sure, the object of which was manifestly 
benevolent and philanthropic, but the ma- 
chinery of which was defective, he might 
sometimes have voted for a Bill many of 
the provisions of which he could not ap- 
prove. He was afraid that in this instance 
his speech must be against the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Rye; and if his vote was 
to go with his speech his vote also must 
be against it, By the law as it at present 
existed a power of arbitration was given 
to magistrates; the effect of this measure 
would be to create a concurrent jurisdie- 
tion, and where there was a concurrence 
there was always danger of a confusion of 
jurisdiction. The Bill proposed to refer 
all matters in dispute to a council, to be 
authorized by the Secretary of State. 
Now, in his opinion, nothing gould be 
clearer than that the Executive Govern- 
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ment ought to stand quite clear of the de- 
plorable disputes which occurred between 
masters and men. Those were matters 
in regard to which neither the judicial nor 
the executive authorities of the country 
could exercise any good influence. The 
diminution of these disputes was to be 
looked for in the increased enlightenment 
and improved intelligence of the working 
classes themselves. Already they had be- 
come less envenomed, and were attended 
with less violence and fewer serious crimes 
than was formerly the case. The ques- 
tions at issue were now discussed with more 
of argument and reason on both sides; and 
very often the principles of political eco- 
nomy were referred to, though, no doubt, 
the speakers frequently proved themselves 
to be very indifferent political economists. 
He believed the cheap newspapers were 
sufficiently enlightened to give good ad- 
vice to the working classes in their dis- 
putes; and he believed that the penny 
papers were not at all in favour of these 
strikes, and had given sound, though per- 
haps not palatable advice to the workman. 
He trusted that the improvement which 
was taking place in the cheap publications 
which were read by the working classes 
would tend to continue and increase this 
amelioration of the relations between mas- 
ters and workmen, and to render less and 
Jess frequent the occurrence of strikes. 
By this Bill it was proposed that, upon a 
petition being presented to the Queen or 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, the Secretary of State should 
have power to authorize the appointment 
of a council, to consist of not less than two 
or more than ten masters, and not less 
than two or more than ten workmen. The 
first members of this council were to be 
elected by the persons whose names were 
signed to the petition. Thus, any number 
of persons might get a council appointed 
without giving notice to any one except 
the Secretary of State; and was it likely, 
he asked, that a tribunal so constituted 
could arbitrate satisfactorily in the case of 
a serious, and, perhaps, a prolonged dis- 
pute, between masters and workmen? The 
council was to be continued by annual 
election, every member of any trade who 
had reached the age of twenty-one being 
entitled to vote for the members of any 
council within the county or city in which 
he lived. This was a most extravagant 
proposition. He could not imagine that 
such a mode of election could produce any 
but the most unsatisfactory results. He 
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could not express a favourable opinion of 
any of the main provisions of this Bij 
and, therefore, feeling that in dealing with 
this subject a false step might be prow 
ductive of the most serious consequen 

he must, although he was perfeetly eon. 
vinced of the excellence of the motives of 
the hon. Member for Rye, move that the 
Bill should be read a second time that day 
six months, i 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques. 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, the 
more he considered this subject the great. 
er appeared the difficulties for legislation 
in the matter. Most of the witnesses ex. 
amined before the Committee which sat 
in 1856, said that the great difficulty in 
this case was with regard to the appoint. 
ment of Chairman. The Bill did not deal 
with that difficulty. It merely said thata 
certain number of the masters and opera- 
tives should appoint a Chairman: ; but he 
doubted whether they would be got to 
agree as to who should be Chairman, and 
in that case the whole machinery of the 
Bill fell to the ground. He did not believe 
that the points in dispute between masters 
and workmen were such as could be set. 
tled by one man or any body of men, 
The existence for some years of a volun 
tary system of conciliation in the Potteries 
had led him to doubt the necessity for le 
gislation in this matter, and he felt relue- 
tantly compelled to give his vote against 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY believed that 
the Bill, if it were passed, would be per 
fectly inoperative, and that in attempting 
to legislate on the subject the House was 
going beyond its province. No one dis 
puted the good intentions of the hon, 
Member for Rye; but he did not think 
the hon, Gentleman had had sufficient 
practical experience of the working of the 
present system. The arrangement of these 
disputes should de left altogether to the 
persons immediately interested in them, 
and he believed that they would be more 
effectually settled by the good feeling of 
the masters and their workmen than by 
any enactment of the Legislature. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that a society of 
the nature referred to existed at present 
in Nottingham, and its success was alto 
gether owing to its voluntary character. 
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The present Bill was open to all the ob- 
‘ections which had been urged against it 
re e Solicitor General, but he would be 
y to support @ measure that would 

give force to the decisions of these volun- 
tary associations. 

Mx. AYRTON was proceeding to ad- 
dress the House when— 

It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the Debate till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at thirteen 
minutes before Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 9, 1861. 


Mixores.] Pustsc Birus.—1° Customs and In- 
land Revenue ; Drainage of Land. 
2 Roads and Bridges (Scotland); Cork In- 


firmary. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he rose to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, When the 
Papers moved for with respect to the Gal- 
way Contract will be laid upon the Table 
of the House: 1. If it is true that, even 
now, after all the extensions of time grant- 
ed, the Atlantic Royal Mail Company have 
only one new ship at sea—the Columbia. 
2. That that vessel took ten days to steam 
from Galway to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
on her first voyage; and afterwards was 
compelled to put into Halifax for want of 
cols. 8. That another new vessel, the 
Hibernia, has been condemned at Liverpool 
as unseaworthy. 4. That the Government 
have allowed the Company to employ on 
the North Atlantic the Parana, an old 
ship, which has been for some time consi- 
dered unsuitable for the West India Ser- 
vice. 5. That it appears from the pub- 
lished Accounts that the Atlantic Royal 
Mail Company has lost three-fourths of its 
capital. 6. That, under these circum- 
stances, Government do not intend to ask 
the House of Commons for the Vote of 
£78,000 which appears in the Estimates ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in answer to the questions of 
my hon. Friend I will give him all the par- 
ticulars it is in my power to supply. In 
the first place, it is true that the Atlantic 
Royal Mail Company has only, in terms of 
his question, one new ship at sea—namely 
the Columbia; but they have purchased 
and purpose to employ another vessel of 
power and tonnage equal to the terms of 
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the contract—namely, the Adriatic. With 
regard to the second question there is no 
official information in possession of the 
Post Office as to whether the Colwnbia 
took ten days to steam from Galway to St, 
John’s, Newfoundland, on her first voyage, 
and afterwards was compelled to put into 
Halifax for want of coals. But, although 
we are not in possession of official infor- 
mation on these points, it has been an- 
nounced in the papers that on the fifteenth 
day after leaving Galway she did put into 
Halifax on her first voyage for want of 
coal, and that statement is confirmed by 
inquiry at Lloyd’s. Therefore, I have to 
answer that question substantially in the 
affirmative. With respect to the third 
question whether another new vessel, the 
Hibernia, has been condemned at Liver- 
pool, I have to state that that vessel suf- 
fered damage on her voyage from South- 
ampton to Galway, and she has been pro- 
nounced by the Admiralty to be, in her 
present condition, unseaworthy ? In an~ 
swer to the hon. Gentleman’s fourth ques- 
tion I may say that the Government have 
not allowed the Company to employ the 
Parana on the North Atlantic service. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have repre- 
sented that they did not think the Parana 
to be in a sufficient state for the fulfil- 
ment of the stipulations of the contract— 
a pretty conclusive indication of their opi- 
nions as to the condition of the vessel. 
To the hon. Member’s next question I am 
not prepared to make any answer, The 
subject of the published accounts of the 
Company is one equally open to the inves- 
tigation of us all; and, therefore, the Go- 
vernment cannot profess to give any special 
information upon it. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s sixth question refers to a matter 
upon which I have no statement to make 
to the House, except that I shall enter 
into a communication with my noble 
Friend the Postmaster General in relation 
to it. 

Mr. BAXTER: My right hon. Friend 
has omitted to state when we shall have 
the papers. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: I undertake that they shall be 
presented with the utmost despatch. As 
an act of justice to the Atlantic Royal 
Mail Company, I wish to state, by way of 
supplement to the answers which I have 
given to the hon. Gentleman, that since I 
sat down, and, therefore, after those an- 
swers were given, I have received a state- 
ment on the subject of the question from 
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the Company. It has not been in my 

wer to gather correctly its general effect, 
Bat hon. 1 tyme’ eo : _— as ven | 
think proper, suspend their judgment unti 
they A gra re read what the Com- 
pany may wish to say. There is no ob- 
jection that I am aware of to lay the state- 
ment before the House. 


PRIVATEERING.—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is not a criminal 
offence against the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act for any subject of Her 
Majesty to serve on board any Privateer 
licensed by the person assuming, as Pre- 
sident of the Southern Confederacy, to 
exercise power over a part of the United 
States, or for any person within Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions to assist in the equip- 
ment of such Privateer; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will take measures to prevent the 
infringement of the Law, either by Her 
Majesty’s subjects or by any agents of the 
President of the Southern Confederacy 
who are now in England? and, also, whe- 
ther any such Privateer equipped in a 

t of Her Majesty’s dominions will not 

liable to forfeiture ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, it is in 
the contemplation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to issue a Proclamation for the 
purpose of cautioning all Her Majesty’s sub- 
ects against any interference in the hosti- 

ities between the Northern and Southern 
States of America. In that Proclamation 
the general effect of the common and 
statute law on the matter will be stated. 
The general principle of our Law is that 
no British subject shall enter into the 
service of any Foreign Prince or Power, 
or engage in any hostilities that may be 
carried on between any two foreign States. 
With respect to the precise effect of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act in the case sup- 
, it would not be proper for me to 
undertake to lay it down, inasmuch as the 
construction of any statute is matter for 
judicial decision rather than for any opinion 
of my own. The general bearing of the 
law will, however, as I have said, be set 
forth in the Proclamation. 


ALLOWANCES TO WITNESSES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he in- 
tends to bring in a Bill during the present 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Session to alter the scale of Allowances tg 
Witnesses at the Assizes and Sessions? 
Siz GEORGE LEWIS said, he coulg 
only repeat the answer he had given ong 
former occasion, namely, that he was 
to ask leave to bring in a Bill to enable 
the counties to make from the county 
funds any addition which the magistrates 
might deem fit for the purpose in question, 


LOAN FOR FORTIFICATIONS—QUESTIOy, 


Mr. R. LONG said, he would beg ty 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
proportion of the Fortifications Loan the 
Government proposes to borrow during the 
ensuing financial year? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it wag 
impossible to answer that question at pre. 
sent. Whenever the plans and 
ments of the Government were matured 
they would, of course, be communicated 
to the House. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th May], “ That 
the Resolutions (reported on that day from 
the Committee of Ways and Means) be 
now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that in rising he 
did not wish to interfere at any length with 
the progress of the debate which might 
arise on this Motion. He rose for the pur- 
pose of repeating an attempt in which he 
had twice before been unsuccessful, but 
which he boped would on the third occasion 
have that result which perseverance was 
proverbially said to deserve. His object 
was to accomplish what many hon, Mem- 
bers would agree with him in thinking one 
of the most difficult of human undertakings 
—namely, to obtain a direct answer from 
the Treasury bench. It would be in the 
recollection of many hon. Members that he 
had very lately during these debates asked 
the noble Lord at the head of the Goven- 
ment whether, in the opinion of Her Me 
jesty’s Ministers the present posture of 
affairs in the United States was not such as 
to induce them to apprehend that in- 
creased armaments might be required on 
the part of this country, and also whether 
the distress likely to ensue from a short 
supply of cotton would not in all probabi- 
lity act most unfavourably both on our Cus- 
toms and Excise revenue? When he first 
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had the honour of putting that question the 
noble Lord certainly avoided, if he did not 
evade the question ; and, indeed, he after- 
wards admitted that his reply was not very 
explicit, because he said he thought he had 
answered the question ‘* by implication” — 
avery unsatisfactory mode of meeting so 
jmportant an interrogatory. The noble 
Lord went on to answer a portion, and 
only portion, of his question, and finished 
by saying that he hoped the Customs’ du- 
ties would not materially suffer in conse- 
nence of the events now going on in the 
United States. The question went further 
and referred also to the probable diminu- 
tion of Excise duties, and of that point the 
noble Lord entirely lost sight. When he 
first asked his questions he reminded the 
noble Lord that the whole aspect of affairs 
had changed since the earlier discussions 
upon the Budget, in consequence of the 
alarming news from the United States ; 
and he still submitted that as a ground for 
utting the questions again to the noble 
Lord, and asking whether the intelligence 
that had arrived had or had not altered the 
views of the Government as to the pro- 
priety or the security of the financial ar- 
rangements which they had proposed. If 
the circumstances which intervened be- 
tween the first discussion of the Budget 


and the day upon which he originally asked 
his questions were such as to alter the 
state of affairs and to justify him in putting 
those questions, the news which had ar- 
rived that day placed affairs in a still more 


remarkable position. On the last occasion 
when he put the questions, he asked the 
noble Lord his opinion as to the antici- 
pated failure of the cotton crop; but he 
found this day in the second edition of The 
Times intelligence so alarming and decisive 
that it appeared to him that the questions 
which he had put three days since to the 
noble Lord had now acquired tenfold im- 
portance ‘‘ Planting is neglected ’’— 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Where does that news come 
from ? 

Mr. BENTINCK: From America. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: From what part —from the 
South ? 

Mr. BENTINCK: The intelligence 
comes from America. [‘‘ Read.’’] He was 
reading the telegram when he was inter- 
tupted by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
telegram stated ‘planting is neglected in 
the South. The growing crops are in 
danger from want of cultivation.” It ap- 
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peared to him, then, that the danger which 
had so long threatened had at last arrived, 
It was quite clear, if that intelligence was 
reliable, that the time had come when they 
must fairly consider what would be the 
consequences to this country of a short 
supply of cotton from the United States, 
and he hoped neither the House nor the 
Government would overlook the magnitude 
of the question. On the strength of this 
intelligence he would now repeat his ques- 
tions—whether the Government anticipated 
a probability, in the present state of affairs 
in the United States, of a necessity for in- 
creased armament on the part of this 
country, either naval or military ; and also 
whether, in consequence of the news which 
had just reached this country as to the pro- 
babie failure of the supply of cotton from 
the United States, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were or were not of opinion that 
the diminished supply of cotton was likely 
to produce great distress in the manufac- 
turing districts, and to materially affect the 
revenue both from Customs and Excise ? 
He hoped the noble Lord would not this 
time forget the question as to the Excise, 

Mr. CRAWFORD observed that the 
telegram quoted by the hon. Gentleman 
was of just three days later date than the 
intelligence last received. Did the hon. 
Gentleman really think that it was possible 
that in the space of three days the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in America could have 
ceased. It was necessary to receive with 
great caution telegrams arriving at this 
moment, when the cotton market was in 
such an excited state. He ventured to say 
that the telegram which had been quoted 
was nothing else than a cotton market te- 
legram, intended only to send up the cotton 
market, 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish to take this 
opportunity of making a few remarks as to 
the course of public business in relation 
to these Resolutions. It is always diffi- 
cult to combine fair discussion with an 
equally fair consideration of the progress 
of public business which is due to her 
Majesty’s Government. With respect to 
the question before the House, many hon. 
Gentlemen have challenged the policy of 
the Government as expressed in these Re- 
solutions, and others have objected to the 
mode of procedure by which it is intended 
to carry ont that policy; and some Gentle- 
men there are who object to both. I am 
quite alive to the inconvenience of enter- 
ing upon a fresh discussion now, if the 
public interests require us to proceed ex- 
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peditiously with these Resolutions, and 
after the opinion which has been expressed 
by the Government, that it is an object 
of importance to bring their Bill before 
the House, I am prepared, and would re- 
commend to those of my friends who may 
choose to listen to my advice~—if the Go- 
vernment will give a fair opportunity for 
discussing the Bill on its second reading, 
—in that case, we should not oppose the 
Report of those Resolutions; but it must 
be with a full understanding that Mem- 
bers shall have a fair opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion, and of taking any 
course which they may think it their duty 
to take with reference to the policy of 
the Government. If the Government are 
prepared to meet us in that spirit, and 
will at once say for what day the second 
reading of the Bill when brought up shail 
be fixed, and if that be an occasion which 
shall be fair to Members on both sides, I 
should be quite disposed to assist the views 
of the Government in respect to the Re- 
port of these Resolutions, and will accept 
the occasion to which I have adverted as 
one upon which we can enter upon a full 
discussion of the whole policy and pro- 
cedure of the Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman is 
right in saying that the Government have 
stated that in their view it is decidedly for 
the public advantage to expedite the dis- 
‘posal of this question, especially after the 
Seta which has taken place, which I do 
not seek to blame, but which certainly has 
been unusual, and, therefore, on that ac- 
count I am desirous to get forward with 
the business. It is plain and undeniable 
that the House, or any portion of the 
House, is entitled, if it thinks fit, to de- 
mand a fair opportunity for debate upon 
the second reading. Upon this account, 
and as it is not probable that there will be 
a clear opportunity for the second reading 
to-morrow, we propose to introduce the 
Bill this evening, and to place the second 
reading for the first Order of the Day on 
Monday—a day which, I think, will be 
most convenient to all parties. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think the proposi- 
tion a fair one, and I shall not object to 
the Resolutions being reported. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With the 
permission of the House I should like to 
give a reply to the question put to me by 
the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck). The hon. Member asked me first, 
Whether tho Government are of opinion 
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that the recent events in North Americg 
would lead to the necessity for increas 

the present military or naval force of this 
country? I think I answered that upon & 
former occasion in the negative. I do not 
anticipate that anything now passing jy 
America is likely to require any additions 
to our naval or military establishments, 
Then I am asked, whether the events now 
passing in America are likely to diminish 
the duties upon Customs below the amount 
calculated by my right hon. Friend? My 
answer is 1 do not anticipate that those 
events will have any such effect. The 
hon. Member then asks me whether, ig 
our opinion, these events are likely to in. 
terfere injuriously with the Excise duties? 
I can only repeat a similar answer, and say 
that I do not anticipate that those events 
will have any such effect, so as to damage 
the calculations of my right hon. Friend, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to a petition very numerously 
signed, and having reference to the Re- 
solution respecting the allowing wholesale 
dealers in spirits to sell single bottles by 
retail. He should be glad to know whe 
ther he intended to include the whole of his 
financial propositions in one Bill; because, 
if so, although he should not at present 
take the sense of the House upon the sub 
ject of the petition, yet he should, when 
they were in Committee, propose to divide 
the Bill into two or more parts ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE:- 
QUER said, there was no intention on thé 
part of the Government to include the Re. 
solution referred to in the principal Bill, 
That Resolution, and the one relating to 
hawkers and pedlars’ licences, although 
they were of a financial character and 
moved in Committee of Ways and Means, 
yet as they involved other matters, such a$ 
those of police, they would be placed in 4 
second Bill embodying the administrative 
details, and then the hon. Gentleman would 
have a full opportunity of objecting to the 
proposition. He wished to inform the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Petersfield 
(Sir William Jolliffe) that what he stated 
on a former evening in reference to the 
consumption of spirits on the premises was 
quite accurate—namely, that the alteration 
would be confined to the consumption of 
spirits off the premises. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions read 2°, and agreed to. 


Bill or Bills ordered to be brought in, in pur 
suance of the said Resolutions and of the Resolu- 
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respecting the Duties of Customs on Chicory, 
- on J 17th day of April last, and agreed 
to by the flouse, by Mr. Massey, Mr, Cuancetior 
of the ExcuequeR, and Mr. Pren. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
js not my intention to detain the House 
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'a total inerease of £33,998, instead of 
| £14,000. The statement of the right hon. 
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Gentleman must, therefore, be received 
with a considerable qualification. The 
right hon. Gentleman says the small in- 
erease in the revenue from paper justifies 
his statement that the duty has arrived 
at a stationary point. I want to know 
whether that is really the case? To show 


jong from going into Committee; but I that the increase in the revenue from 
wish to offer one observation on a state-| paper in 1859, as compared with the 


ment made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the course of the debate the 
other night, and at the same time to ask 
for some explanation of one of the papers 
now on the Table, referring to tle paper 
duty. I do not wish now to enter into 
any discussion of a question which we shall 
no doubt have ample opportunity of dis- 
cussing in full—I mean the general ques- 
tion of the repeal of the paper duty ; but 
the statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is, I think, likely to raise a false 
impression in the mind of the House upon 
a very material point; that statement, 
therefore, ought not to pass unchallenged. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it had been 
contended that in past years the paper 
duty had been an increasing tax as a 
source of revenue; but this, he asserted, 
ean be said no longer, as the return of 
the amount received last year from the 

per duty now before us shows that the 
salle from this source is not largely 
increasing. The net amount received in 
1859 he stated at £1,291.769, the amount 
received in 1860 at £1,305,991, show- 
ing an increase of less than £15,000—or 
£14,222. This, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, is but a small increase in the produc- 
tiveness of the duty, and is an important 
fact, as showing that its increase has been 
arrested. But there are one or two obser- 
vations which are important to make on 
this point. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in eonsidering the duty 
in reference to the amount of revenue to 
be sacrificed by giving it up, only took the 
amount yielded by the Excise duty; he 
altogether omitted to notice the amount 
derived from the Customs’ duty on foreign 
paper. Now, by adding the amount of the 
Customs’ duty to the Excise duty, the 
result, as to the total revenue from paper, 
is different. It is quite true that the 
amount received from the Excise duty 
stands nearly the same; but the amount 
received from the Customs’ duty has nearly 
doubled. The result, adding the Excise 
and Customs’ duty on paper together, is 





preceding year, was £154,000; while in 
1860, as compared with 1859 it is only 
£33,000, does not prove that the duty is 
stationary. We have heard a good deal 
of the elasticity of the Revenue from Ex- 
cise, but I venture to say that if any one 
item of the Excise revenue is elastic it is 
paper. Looking to the progress of the 
paper duty I think the House will find 
that during the last thirteen years there 
has been no duty that has so steadily in- 
creased as the duty on paper. I have here 
a Return of the net produce of the paper 
duty for thirteen years from 1848 to 1860, 
and I find that it was £745,795 in 1848 
and £1,305,991.in 1860. This is an in- 
erease beyond the proportion of the in- 
erease in other branches of the Excise. 
But if you were to look to single years in 
the series and judge by them, as my right 
hon. Friend now judges by the arta of a 
single year, you might eome to a conelu- 
sion that the progress of the revenue had 
been stopped long since. We are told that 
the produetiveness of the duty is checked, 
because the last year’s increase in the 
amount derived from it is only £33,000 ; 
but on many of these years I find the 
inerease is inconsiderable, if only giving 
sums of £12,000, £8,000, or £20,000, 
while on two occasions, there was an ac- 
tual deerease, in one case to the extent of 
£25,884, and in the other case £6,114. 
The fact, therefore, this year’s increase 
being inconsiderable in amount proves 
nothing as to the duty being stationary. 
What kind of year was that of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was speaking? Had 
there been a marked increase in everything 
else, some inference might have been drawn 
from the slight increase in the Revenue 
from the paper duty; but in the last year 
everything declined, and the paper duty 
was the only item of the Revenue that did 
not decline. What inference should be 
drawn from that? Look at the condition 
of all the rest of the Revenue; on the whole’ 
it was £2,000,000 below the Estimate; on 
the Customs the loss was £135,000; on 
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‘malt the deficiency was nearly £800,000 ; 
on hops it was £300,000; on spirits, 
£900,000. On all these articles the con- 
sumption was checked; yet we are told 
that the paper duty, because it increased 
so little as £33,000, is an exception to 
the elasticity of all other duties, and as a 
source of revenue must be considered sta- 
tionary. These are facts that materially 
modify the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and it is desirable that 
these facts should be known to the House 
before we come to the discussion of the ge- 
neral policy of the Budget. There is ano- 
ther feature in this case to which I wish 
especially to refer, and on which I should 
be glad of explanation, The returns from 
which my right hon. Friend has quoted 
are returns laid on the Table of the House 
showing the quantity of paper manufac- 
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} Bill which passed this House, would have beey 
| £800,000. 
| 


I cannot say how much of that 

be recovered in consequence of the rejection of 
| the Bill. I doubt whether the whole of it will. 
| but I think it very possible that £600,000 may 
j be recovered. Perhaps we may take it 
| £700,000.” [3 Hansard, clix. 1969.] 

That was natural. My right hon. Friend 
considered that on account of what took 
place last year, and the derangement of 
the trade created by the Bill, the 
duty would certainly yield less than it was 
expected to yield; and he thought it might 
fall off by £100,000 or by £200,000. Now, 
what was the extent of his disappointment 
in other sources of revenue? The Cus 
toms fell short of his estimate by £135,000; 
malt, by £800,000; spirits, by £900,000; 
hops, by £300,000. But the paper ex. 
ceeded his estimate by £114,000. This 
was in a year when everything else was 





tured and of duty received thereupon with- | falling off; and yet we are told that the 
in a period of three years. Now, it is| paper duty is not now an increasing one, 
true that the Revenue from paper has been | I have thought it right to call attention to 
what I have stated it to be. But the these facts, though there may be a perfect 
House will, perhaps, be surprised to find answer with regard to them. When a 
that, although the duty has increased to| Minister says to the House of Commons, 
so small an amount, the quantity of paper| ‘+I told you a short time since that this 
manufactured has largely increased, and I | was a valuable and a rising duty, but now 
want to know how it is that the increase | I can assure you, from official data, that 
of duty has not kept pace with the in-| that is no longer the case,’’ such a state- 
creased quantity manufactured. In 1858-59 | ment must have great weight with the 
200,000,000lbs. of paper were manufac- | House, and we are bound to look into it, 
tured; in 1859-60, 214,000,00UIbs., show- | Of course, if my right hon. Friend can 
ing an increase of nearly 15,000,000lbs. | show us that, in spite of the statement I 
That is the time when the increased re- have made, the paper duty is a deelining 
venue from paper was nearly £150,000, | one, I shall own my mistake ; but I think 
and when the duty was progressive. Now, that, under the circumstances, the mistake 
the inerease in the quantity of paper ma-/is pardonable. If, however, my criticisms 
nufactured between 1860 and 1561] was) are correct, and the paper duty is not 
greater than that between 1859 and 1860; | declining, I say that the arguments of the 
for, instead of being under 15,000,000\bs., | Chancellor of the Exchequer on this ques- 
it was 15,555,000ibs.; yet, although there | tion weaken instead of strengthen the case 
is this inerease in the quantity manufac- | of the Government; because if such state- 
tured, the increase in the duty is compara- | ments can be broken ddwn the House will 
tively trifling. Why is that? How does | necessarily suppose that other statements 
it happen that a large quantity of paper | made by him would also break down if we 
which ought to have added sume £70,000 had the means of criticizing them, I do 
or £80,000 to our Revenue bas not pro-| uot wish to pursue the subject, but think 
duced any such amount of duty? The) I have adduced sufficient reasons for call- 
only light upon the subject is thrown by | ing attention to it. All I desire is infor 
my right hon, Friend in some observations | mation, and that we should not legislate in 
which fell from him on the 16th of July , the dark on this question. 
last, when he was bringing forward his| Lorpj HENRY LENNOX asked the 
second Budget. Iu estimating the position | Chancellor of the Exchequer, before he 
at which he stood at the close of the year | answered the question of the hon. Member 
he had to consider the probable amount for Stamford, whether his attention bad 
of duty on paper; and this is what he, been called to a paragraph in the news 
said— | papers of this day reporting a conversation 
«The loss which would have arisen from aban-| Which occurred in the French Chambers 
doning that duty, according to the terms of the - yesterday, and in which the Protectionist 
Sir Stafford N.rthcote 
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members of that Assembly were repre- 
sented as grumbling at the conduct of the 
French Government in reference to certain 

visions of the Franco-Belgian Treaty, 
recently concluded, respecting the export 
duty on rags and drills? Could the right 
hon, Gentleman state to the House the 
nature of the arrangements which had been 
entered into between these two Govern- 
ments, and whether the result would be io 
any way favourable to the papermakers of 
this country ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: In answer to what has been 
stated by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote), I en- 
tirely repel his charge of unfairness. I was 
speaking of the Excise duty ; I was under- 
stood to be speaking of that duty; I was 

king not upon official authority or 
credit at all, but was referring to figures 
in the hands of every hon. Member at the 
time when my hon. Friend said | practised 
an unfairness on the House of whieh he 
feels it his duty to complain. I did not 
deal also with the Customs’ duty because 
that was a totally different question. What 
I said, was strictly, literally, and accu- 
rately true, and it involved nothing what- 
ever relating to official authority. My 
hon. Friend says he desires information. 
In that desire he entirely forgets the rule 
which, so far as my knowledge of this 
House goes, is established, not less by a 
regard to courtesy than to public conve- 
nience— namely, that when an hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to question a Minister upon 
some statement embodied in a public Re- 
turn which did not proceed from the 
Minister, but from others, to whom he has 
to refer, that hon. Member, before going 
into minute and detailed criticism, shall 
give some notion of his intention, so that 
the Minister may be in a condition, at least 
tohold the paper in his bands and to un- 
derstand the statement made. The desire 
of the hon. Baronet for information leads 
him to pursue an opposite course, and 
without making any previons communica- 
tion to me he asks me what is the meaning 
of an apparent discrepancy in certain 
figures. That is not the best mode of 
obtaining information, inasmuch as it com- 
pels me to give to the House a hypothe- 
tical answer upon a paper which is not io 
my hand at the moment, and which I do 
not carry in my recollection. My hon. 
Friend says that the increase in the paper 
duty during the last year is an exceedingly 
remarkable one, inasmuch as the duties 
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upon hops, malt, and spirits, instead of in- 
creasing, actually fell off. He there en- 
tirely confounds, as it appears to me, twa 
classes of questions which are absolutely 
distinct. Happily for our Customs’ laws, 
and happily for the country, the paper 
duty is an entirely exceptional one. Thanks 
to the policy which has been so stoutly re- 
sisted on one side of the House and so 
warmly supported on the other, every Ex- 
cise duty at all analogous to paper has dis- 
appeared from our tariff, and this industry 
is the only one, being of the nature of a 
trading industry, which is burdened with 
Excise. The hon. Baronet commits the 
gross error of confounding paper, by an 
entirely false analogy, with those articles 
immediately dependent on popular con- 
sumption. What does it signify for the 
illustration of the matter in hand whether 
the duty on malt, which depends immedi- 
ately on the harvest, has fallen off con- 
siderably? Upon what does the paper 
duty depend? One-half of the whole paper 
manufacture depends immediately and di- 
rectly upon the export trade of the coun- 
try. My hon. Friend in his desire for in- 
formation has forgotten that, thanks to the 
measures adopted by this House last year 
in face of his opposition, the export trade 
of this country was the largest recorded in 
history, and as long as that trade increases 
no doubt the paper duty must increase in 
some way or other, if not from Excise 
from Customs. Paper is a commodity 
which is almost entirely an accessory to 
other articles of consumption. Nearly 
one-half the paper manufactured is sold in 
connection with our manufactures. I see 
present my hon. Friend the Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Paget), who was at one 
time connected with Coventry, and he 
will know to what a degree paper enters 
into the production of manufactures in 
both those cities. As long as our export 
trade increases a large branch of the paper 
manufacture subject to duty must in- 
crease also. What is the case also with 
regard to the other branch of the consump- 
tion of paper — cheap literature and the 
press? What has the House done with 
regard to the consumption of cheap liter- 
ature and the use of letters? It has sa- 
crificed a revenue of nearly £2,000,000 
for the purpose of promoting literature, 
which necessarily had an effect in raising 
the proceeds of the duty on paper. Qn 
postage we sacrificed £1,500,000, on ad- 
vertisements £200,000, and on stampa 
half or three quarters of a million, We 
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have given that stimulus to the production 
of paper, and my hon. Friend thinks it is 
advanced in a wonderful degree, drawing 
therefrom an inference favourable to the 
continuance of the Excise. But considering 
that our export trade has increased three or 
fourfold, considering that the postage has 
increased five or six-fold, it is no great tri- 
umph to me to discover that in the same 
period the proceeds of the paper duty have 
increased only between two and three-fold; 
in fact, it appears to me to be marvellous 
that the paper duty can have increased so 
little considering the stimulus which has 
been given to it. At the present moment 
the Excise duty on paper is actually—I will 
not use the epithet which was used opposite, 
but I will say, is not making progress. I 
do not deny it. Either through the Excise 
or through the Customs, by home or foreign 
productions, it must be got—it is impos- 
sible to do without it—but the increase is 
not in proportion to the increase in the 
purposes to which it ought to be applied, 
and I read in that the oppressive effect of 
the Excise. I never stated that the paper 
duty was not a continually progressive duty 
—on the contrary, it must, under what- 
ever pressure, force itself forward. It 
would have been just as ridiculous to pre- 
tend that the consumption of corn did not 
advance before the corn laws were repeal- 
ed. Of course it advanced with the ad- 
vancing wealth and population of the coun- 
try, in spite of the corn laws; and so will 
the consumption of paper, but it will ad- 
vance in a much less degree than it would 
under a system of freedom of trade, and it 
will do so with great distress and suffering 
to those concerned in the production of 
paper. If my hon. Friend doubts the cor- 
rectness of that statement, let him consult 
a considerable number of those who are 
concerned in the trade and they will tell 
him what they told me—that with regard 
to a certain portion of the trade, who are 
exposed in a particular degree to foreign 
competition, it is a fact that, with the 
foreigner on the one side and the Excise on 
the other, they are compelled to employ a 
larger capital than would be the case if 
they enjoyed freedom of trade. I have 
been assured by a gentleman who took an 
active part in opposing the remission of the 
duty last year that their trade has fallen 
off from 10 to 20 percent. I think, there- 
fore, I was perfectly accurate and fair in 
the statement which I made. 

With regard to the question asked by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord H. Lennox) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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I cannot give the noble Lord opposite 
full and clear exposition of the Very sug 
cinct allusion conveyed in the form of g 
telegram, nor am I able to say ab 

and positively what is the present conditiog 
of the negotiations between France ang 
Belgium on the subject of a treaty of com. 
merce ; but what I understand to be their 
condition is, that whether the instrumen 
has been finally signed or not there ig no 
difference of opinion between them as ye. 
gards that article in which so much jp. 
terest has been felt on this side the Chan. 
nel, the exportation of rags. I cannot 
pretend to give any official information, 
but I understand that the French Gover. 
ment were perfectly willing to establish 
entire freedom of trade with Belgium 
which, of course, would extend to England 
—in the article of rags. But the Belgian 
Government not being prepared to go 
far, the export duty upon rags has been 
reduced from the prohibitive point to 12f, 
per 100 kilogrammes, or between £4 and 
£5 per ton—being a rate ad valorem of 
20 per cent. That will be a great and 
material reduction of the duty which now 
prevails, I also believe that there would 
be no disposition on the part of the Belgian 
Government to establish any exceptional 
system, or to withhold from England and 
other countries the privileges which she 
has afforded to France by this treaty, | 
certainly, therefore, do cherish a hope that 
both this arrangement and its effect upon 
other countries will be beneficial to the 
paper trade of England. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has mistaken the point of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Stamford, 
He was controverting an authoritative 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the paper duty was a fall. 
ing and failing branch of our revenue, 
and he gave reasons and adduced facts and 
figures which I think entirely disposed of 
that assertion. If there were any doubt 
on the matter it would be entirely removed 
by the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for his address consisted en- 
tirely of ingenious illustrations of the fact 
that the paper duty was not a failing 
branch of our revenue, and he gave a num- 
ber of practical reasons why there must be 
necessarily an increase. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there is no analogy be 
tween the paper duty and the duty un malt 
and hops. There is no analogy between 
them. These duties do depend on the har 
vest; but my hon. Friend drew quite a dif- 
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t inference from that which the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer drew. My hon. 
Friend said is it prudent to part with a 
branch of our revenue which is a rising 
pranch of the revenue, and which, in a 
moment of distress and difficulty, when 

reat branches of Excise have been 
sffeeted by the badness of the harvest 
and the diminished consumption of the 
le, had continued to be a progres- 
sive one? My hon. Friend would prefer 
that you should continue to have two 
strings to your bow. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has given no explanation 
of the discrepancies to which my hon. 
Friend called his attention. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or trot EXCHE.- 
QUER: I beg pardon, I quite forgot it. 
If the figures spoken of were in one 
eolumn—the weights of the paper made, 
and in the other the net revenue received 
—I entertain no doubt that the difference 
must be accounted for by that portion of 
our paper on which drawbacks are allowed. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite wrong in the com- 
plaint he made of want of courtesy in my 
hon. Friend’s proceeding. Certainly, when 
an hon. Member wishes to obtain informa- 
tion from a Minister, it is our custom to 
give notice of that intention, and of all 
Members in this House, my hon. Friend, I 
think, would be the least likely to fail in 
that courtesy. But this is not the case 
of an hon. Gentleman rising and asking 
for information. We are in a debate on 
the Report of Resolutions, and it is not in 
debate the custom of this House before 
you make a speech to go over and tell the 
Minister all the facts and arguments you 
are going to rely upon against him. There 
never would be an end to our debates, ad- 

journments would be perpetual, if that fatal 
frankness were to prevail. The right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, is not justified in 
complaining that my hon. Friend has 
broken the salutary rule which always re- 
gulates our proceedings. 

Mr. MAGUIRE wished to ask the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer whether, before 
proceeding to further legislation in respect 
to the Customs’ duty on foreign paper, he 
would consent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the opera- 
tion and effect of the system of export 
duties on foreign rags upon the paper- 
making trade of Great Britain and Ireland? 

Mr. NORRIS begged permission to give 
an answer to one of the questions of the 
hon. Member for Stamford, which has 
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escaped the notice of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hon. Baronet referred to 
a paper which he held in his hand, from 
which it appeared that a proportionate in- 
erease of duty had not followed from the 
increased quantity of paper that had been 
made ; and he (Mr. Norris) could explain 
how that arose. All the paper made came 
under the observation of the exciseman, 
but it did not all pay duty. From time 
to time, during the development of their 
manufacturing industry in various branches 
of trade, there had been good reasons urged 
upon the Board of Inland Revenue to ex- 
empt from duty the paper used by them in 
consequence of the restrictions thus im- 
posed on the operations of trade. That 
remission was made to certain trades in 
Birmingham, to the clothiers in Yorkshire, 
and to many other persons; so that a large 
increase was going on in the manufacture 
of paper that did not pay duty, while there 
had not been a similar increase in the pro- 
portion that paid duty. That was an 
answer to the hon. Baronet, and was an 
incontestible reason that certain persons 
should not bear the weight of the duty 
from which those who were exempted had 
escaped. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had alluded 
to the trade of a portion of his consti- 
tuents — namely, the inhabitants of Co- 
ventry, and had stated that the remission 
of the paper duty would be a great relief 
to them :—He would, therefore, with the 
permission of the House, lay before them 
a statement with which he had been fa- 
voured. He would premise that he would 
not have voted the other night for a re- 
duction of the tea duties in preference to 
the repeal of the paper duties eould he 
have believed for one moment that the re- 
mission of the latter would have conferred 
on his distressed constituents the benefit 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
timated would be its result. He had in his 
hand a statement drawn up by a person 
well qualified to form an opinion on the 
subject. He stated that the weight of the 
slips of white paper of the quality used 
in making up six pieces of riband, of 36 
yards each, of a 3-inch wide riband, in- 
eluding the waste in eutting into slips, 
would be 1 Ib. 14 02., which, at 8d. per Ib., 
came to ls. 3d. The weight of a white 
paper box made to contain six pieces of 
36 yards each of a 3-inch wide riband, 
ineluding the waste in making up, would 
be 1402., costing 9d. each. The brown 
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paper and paper for rolling up ribands and | made 1,040,0001b. of cotton yarn ing 
packages for six pieces, 40z., which, at/ year. This would be made up in 208,099 
6d. per lb., would be 14d. The average | bundles of cotton of 5\b. each. Each of 
price of six pieces of 36 yards each of a|these 5ib. bundles had a thick piece of 
3-inch wide riband, at 27s. per piece, would paper at the top and bottom, and was tied 
be £8 2s. That riband would be worth— | with string. Suppose the paper to wei 

that package of riband would be worth | loz. each bundle—each bundle according 
£8 2s. The cost of the paper used in| to the regulations of the trade was con, 
packing it would be 2s. and 1s. 2d., that | sidered to contain 41b. 15oz. of yarn net 
is 3d. on each £1. value in silk (of which |—~and with the paper and string weighed 
the duty is 1s. 2d.)—the remission of duty | 51b. loz., and was charged as 5lb. of 
would be just $d. in the pound. He/yarn; so that loz. of paper per bundle 
thought it due to his own position, and|was charged for as yarn. The avera 

to the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan-| value of yarn was ls. a pound, and of 
eellor of the Exchequer, that he should} paper 4d. Thus the ounce of paper cost 
state to the House that the effect of this | a farthing, but was charged as yarn, or at 
remission would be an almost infinitesimal | 3d. to the buyer, bringing in, therefore, 
part of the value of the package; and /a profit of 200 per cent. His informant 
when he heard it spoken of as a measure | went into a calculation to show that the 
of relief to a trade that was suffering this | profit on this system of charging loz. of 
decp depression, he really felt it to be his | paper in each bundle of the 208,000 made 
duty to state to the House that the relief|in the year as yarn, gave a profit of £434 
was less than infinitesimal. He did not; per annum; and that the remission of the 
wish to undervalue the advantage the re-| duty of 14d. per lb. would give an addi- 
mission might be to other trades where! tional profit of £81, making the profit 
the articles were bulky, such as cotton | from these two sources £515 per annum, 
yarn; there the remission of the duty | But his second informant—who was, he 
would amount to a considerable sum. In) believed, the beat informed—stated that 
order to inform himself as to what branch | 20z. of paper were used in each bundle, 
of manufactures would really benefit by! and he made the profit on the first part 
this remission, he inquired into the case of | of the transaction—that was, charging the 
the cotton spinner. Now, the cotton spin-| paper as yarn—£218; and he stated that 
ner—a man having a large mill—would the remission of duty, as it affected the 
reap @ very considerable advantage from 2oz. of paper per bundle, would afford a 
this remission, and, with permission of the profit to the spinner of £162 per annum— 
House, as the subject was now before it, | making the whole profit on the two transae- 
he would state how this advantage would | tions £380 year. He thought the House 
be gained. He had no ill feeling to the! would now understand that it was the 
cotton trade, but, at the same time, there | cotton-spinner who would derive the ad. 
had been such a marked favouritism to- | vantage of the repeal of the paper duty, 
wards that trade that when he was told not the distressed weavers of Coventry. 
that relief was to be given to his depressed ,The ribbon manufacturers would receive 
constituents —and he knew it was infi-'a farthing in the pound on the value of 
nitesimal and really searcely worth their their goods, not on the profits; but the 
notice—but that a great advantage was to cotton spinner would receive @ sum, ate 
be given to another trade, in favour of cording to these the first of these two state. 
which everything had been hitherto done | ments, £80 according to the second state- 
by the House, he wished them to under-| ments £160. The cotton-spinner was not 
stand that if this remission was to affect | distressed ; he was not suffering; and, 
any trade it would be cotton, not silk. | therefore, when one spoke of this remission 
He was sure the House would forgive | of the paper duty as a remission made to 
him for making this statement. The’ a suffering industry, let the House remem- 
Tlouse ought to have it before them be-| ber it scarcely reached Coventry, but it was 
fore they passed to division. He had two | a considerable bonus to the manufacturers 
statements before him from Liverpool. He! of Lancashire. The House would perhaps 
was not at liberty to name the authors ;! pardon him for adverting to another state- 
but this he might state, that his first| ment made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
informant stated the case of a cotton! chequer. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spinner with large mills, which turned out! seemed to infer that the importation of 
20,0001b. of cotton yarn a week, whieh | riband had scarcely increased since the 

Mr. Newdegate 
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French Treaty had come into operation. 
With the permission of the House he would 
show them how very material had been 


that increase. He really was scarcely pre- 

to enter into the subject ; but in a 
yery short statement he thought he could 

the House in possession of facts 
yhich would show that when the Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer said last year he had 
known no trade suffer from the remission 
of the duty brought about by the Treaty 
with France he made a sorrowful excep- 
tion to the trade of Coventry. He hoped 
he was not wearying the House; but these 
were facts on which the House would have 
to found its legislation. The quantity of 
riband imported into England in the month 
of February, 1860, which was before the 
treaty, was 15,576lbs.; the importation 
for the month of February last—February, 
1861—was 36,187lbs., considerably more 
than double. From the Ist of March, 
1859, to the Ist of March, 1860, before 
the treaty, the importation of riband was 
439,204lbs. Well, now take the year 
under the treaty, and remember that we 
were told that the suffering was all pro- 
duced by the change of fashion, by an ab- 
sence of demand. He granted that those 
circumstances did depress the trade. There 
was a change of fashion; there was a 
slackness of demand; and it was from the 
very circumstance that the change was 
made when the market was slack that it 
fell with terrible weight upon his unhappy 
constituents. Every hon. Gentleman who 
was at all cognizant of commercial affairs 
would know that when a market was de- 
pressed—when the demand was slack, if a 
premium of 16 per cent was given on fo- 
reign importation, we were sure to have 
the whole sweepings of the foreign market 
sent over in consequence of that change, 
and the market has been completely glut- 
ted. He wished to show that, notwith- 
standing the flatness of the market, the 
importations had increased, and the proof 
of it was that while there had been an 
importation of 439,000lbs. of foreign 
goods in the year ending March 1, 1860, 
there was an importation of 551,409|bs. 
up to the same period of the year that 
had just passed. And this increase had 
taken place in the face of a slack market. 
It was, therefore, of no use to ask him 
to believe that the changes made in the 
state of the law during last year were 
not mainly instrumental in producing that 
state of things in Coventry, which kept 
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for the last nine months, and wliich was 


now obliging the more wealthy among 


the people te seek for their poorer neigh- 


bours new homes in the colonies, or at 
least in other parts of England. He did 
not wish to reflect on the conduct of the 
House in these matters, he hoped he had 
shown by his conduct that it was in no 
spirit of revenge he acted~but when he 
heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laud a system that had deprived so many of 
his constituents of their means of subsist- 
ence—when he heard an attempt made to 
delude Coventry into the belief that it 
would receive a boon by the remission of 
the duty on paper—a boon which was really 
not worth mentioning, he could not refrain 
from laying before the House the condition 
of that district, and warning the House 
not to proceed with reckless haste in the 
course indicated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to be cautious how they 
accepted assurances, that the recent abo- 
lition of import duties had been fraught 
with great advantage to all the different 
interests in the country, for a glaring 
and lasting proof of its destructive effects 
was daily brought before his eyes in his 
own neighbourhood. He thanked the 
House for having heard him with so much 
patience. He would have been glad if 
they had given to these people some re- 
lief in the remission of duties on an 
article which was almost a necessary of life 
to them. He had shown that the boon 
that they would receive by the remission of 
the duty on paper would be not worth con- 
sideration. Let the question of the paper 
duties stand on its own merits, in other 
respects its effect in relieving the distress 
in Coventry could not be worth their atten- 
tion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to make an observation upon something 
which had fallen from the hon. Member in 
reference to the effect of the paper duty 
on the Coventry manufacturers, The hon. 
Member had treated the burden of that 
tax upon the Coventry manufacturers as 
something hardly worth mentioning. But 
he (Mr. Milner Gibson) wished to state 
that a most urgent appeal was made some 
short time time ago by the mayor and au- 
thorities of Coventry urging upon the Go- 
vernment to grant a special exemption from 
the paper duty to the silk manufacturers 
of Coventry. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he ought to 
have explained that the duty on the card- 





20,000 of the townspeople living on alms 


board used in packing had already been 
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remitted ; but there had been some mis- 
apprehension at Coventry on the subject. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that there 
had been application for a further exempt- 
tion, which the Government had been 
blamed for refusing, and it was even hinted 
that they had done so with a view of mak- 
ing the paper duty still more unpopular. 
But there was a very great difficulty, if 
they meant to maintain a duty, in carrying 
on a system of exemptions. This system 
of exemption from the paper duty had al- 
ready been carried to a very considerable 
extent, and the principles involved in the 
exemptions that had been granted must 
earry any Government much further if they 
were to be acted upon. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to refuse granting to a 
particular trade some exemption that had 
already been granted to another. They 
had at the present time some seven or 
eight statutory exemptions from paper 
duty; they had some dozen exemptions 
from paper duty by Treasury order; and 
at short intervals of time applications were 
made to the Treasury for exemptions from 
the duty, the parties founding themselves 
in support of those applications upon the 
precedent of former exemptions. It ap- 
peared to him, therefore, that if the paper 
duty was to be maintained — and that 
seemed to be the policy of the Opposition 
—they must grapple with the”question of 
these exemptions; and his belief was that, 
if they were to maintain the paper duty, 
it would be much better, instead of grant- 
ing from time to time unjust exemptions 
from this tax to particular trades, to ex- 
tend that tax equally to all. He would 
ask the House, could there be any reason 
for exempting books in the Latin, Greck, 
Oriental, and Northern languages, printed 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, from the paper duty? Yet, there 
was a statutory exemption, which was men- 
tioned in the Act of Parliament which im- 
posed the paper duty, ‘‘ for the encourage- 
ment of Jearning,’’ and he supposed it was 
in consequence of that expression in the 
Act of Parliament that the duty on paper 
was called a tax on knowledge. He asked 
whether, in these days, it was reasonable 
to exempt this particular class of books 
and not exempt English school books? 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, made an observation 
about the increase of Excise duty upon 
paper, which, perhaps, he would allow him 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) to remark upon in this 
way—that if they were to keep the Excise 
Mr, Newdegate 
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upon British made paper, and at the same 
time allowed free trade in foreign Paper, 
he (Mr. Milner Gibson) thought it was ve 
likely the Excise duty on British paper 
would not increase as a head of Revenue 
The supply of paper might increase from 
foreign countries, and, no doubt, the Cus, 
toms’ duties would be increased, He trust. 
ed the Opposition would consider the pre. 
sent situation of the paper trade in that 
respect. They had allowed the principle 
of free trade in paper, and it behoved them 
well to consider whether they were at the 
same time determined to keep the paper 
manufacturer of this country under the 
pressure of Excise restrictions. It was 
extremely difficult to estimate the general 
and indirect effects of an Excise upon a 
manufacture ; therefore, he thought this 
was a matter which ought to enter into 
their consideration, and must have a very 
strong bearing upon the future yield of the 
Excise duty upon paper. 

House in Committee ; Mr. Massey in the 
Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he wished to take the 
earliest opportunity of referring to a point 
which had been brought under his notice in 
the form of an inquiry as to the intentions of 
the Government on a matter of some in- 
terest to the paper trade, or, at all events, 
to a portion of that trade, who had felt 
most seriously the inconvenience occasioned 
by the restrictions imposed by foreign coun- 
tries on the exportation. of rags. He had 
been asked by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. Maguire) whether it was the 
intention of the Government ‘“‘ to consent 
to the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the operation and effect of 
the system of export duties on foreign rags 
upon the paper-making trade of Great 
Britain and Ireland?” The sentence is 
somewhat ambiguous. The Government 
were perfectly willing to consent to the 
appointment of that Committee, but if the 
proposal was that the Government should 
agree to take no measure with respect to 
the present state of the law on the impor- 
tation of foreign paper until such a Com- 
mittee should have sat and reported, to 
that he must answer entirely in the nega- 
tive. He did not know whether that was 
the proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Maguire). Well, then, I must meet it with 
an absolute negative. The House of Com- 
mons last year disposed of the whole ques- 
tion of protection in relation to foreign 
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r, The argument was two-fold. It 
eS partly under the French Treaty, and 


it was contended by the Government, with 
the authority of their law officers, that the 
French Treaty bound them to the admis- 
sion of paper from France at a duty not 
exceeding the Excise duty leviable upon 


English paper, plus an allowance for the | 


charges entailed by the indirect operation 
of the Excise. So far they were carried 
by treaty obligations ; but the treaty obli- 

tion terminated when they had provided 
for the importation of paper from France. 
But, besides that, the House of Commons 
determined the whole question without re- 
ference to treaty at all, or to one country 
or another, and passed a Jaw under which 
foreign paper was imported at a duty sub- 
stantially equivalent to the Excise. There- 
fore, 80 far as paper was concerned, and he 
was thankful to say so far as all other 
articles were concerned, protection was sub- 
stantially done away with. It was now 
proposed, not to inflict any blow upon the 
paper manufacturer, but to relieve him from 
restrictions, the effect of which he had no 
doubt were very injurious, although not 
stated in money. The paper manufacturer 
would be far better off when both the Ex- 
cise duty and the Customs’ duty were 
abolished than he was now when both these 
duties were in operation. But, then, what 
was the proposal of the hon. Member? If 
he understood him rightly his proposal was 
that they should abolish the Excise duty, 
and they should retain on the statute book 
s Customs’ duty somewhat more than equal 
to that of the Excise. That certainly would 
be an astonishing measure, unless it was to 
be the first retrograde step towards a com- 
plete and integral protective system. He 
could not suppose that in 1861 the House 
of Commons would seriously set up a new 
protective duty. And what kind of a pro- 
tective duty? A duty that would be pro- 
hibitory as regarded the great bulk of paper. 
The average value of paper he took to be 
about 6d. per pound, and he tested the 
operation of this proposed duty of the hon. 
Member by reference to the average value 
of paper. The hon. Gentleman proposed 
to retain a duty of 16s. per ewt. upon an 
article worth 56s. ; so that foreign paper 
toming to this country would have to pay 
16s. duty on an article of 40s. value. The 
proposal was, that they should at this time 
of day proceed to constitute a new duty on 
foreign paper of 40 per cent. Could the 
hon. Member seriously think the House of 
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abolished last year was a duty of about 10s. 
perewt. They thought that in principle 
was wrong, and they removed it, and 
now was it to be supposed that they were 
both to replace that duty, and pretty 
nearly to double it? Would the hon. 
Member allow him to point out that they 
had been using exertions with respect to 
foreign countries which had not as yet 
taken full effect, but had taken some ef- 
fect; because France had evidently pro- 
ceeded in perfect good faith to act upon 
the assurances she gave last year, and she 
either had coneluded, or appears to be 
upon the point of concluding, an arrange- 
ment with Belgium, which probably might 
have the effect of opening the Belgian and 
German markets to the papermakers of 
this country? He could well understand 
that when we should have ceased to levy 
Excise duty, and should have abolished 
all legislative restraints upon the trade in 
paper they should be in a very favourable 
condition for urging foreign countries to 
remove all restrictions upon the export of 
the raw material. He must say that their 
condition for urging this on foreign coun- 
tries would be a very bad one indeed, if 
they were now to set the example of a 
great retrogressive measure, and to con- 
stitute a protective duty on paper nearly 
double that in existence before the French 
Treaty, and the passing of the measure of 
August last. The hon, Member may say, 
“*You may impose a duty of 16s. per ewt. 
and make its removal a matter of bargain 
with other countries.” That is a propo- 
sal to revive a doctrine which experience 
has exploded, and to resort to a practice 
of founding a commerciai treaty upon a 
theory of exchanges which has now been 
entirely abandoned. It was not because 
commercial treaties were bad in them- 
selves, but it was found altogether im- 
possible to proceed on that principle, and, 
therefore, the commercial treaty with 
France was negotiated upon a principle 
entirely different. They never held the 
language for one moment that they were 
making a concession of British interests 
to France when they removed these pro- 
tective duties. Therefore, they had com- 
pletely put themselves out of court, and 
it would be impossible for any Gentleman, 
even the Gentleman who had the largest 
stock of audacity, to go with this 16s. 
duty and say to France, ‘‘ We will take 
this duty away if you will take away some 
other duty.” It would place the country 
in a position entirely false, and he should 
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Commons would agree to that? What they 
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very much regret if the hon. Member 
made that demand upon the Committee. 
He trusted if he did do so the Committee 
would decline to accede to it, and would 
pass the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Duties of Customs chargeable on 
the articles undermentioned imported into Great 
Britain and Ireland shall cease and determine on 
and after the 1st of October, 1861, namely— 

Paper, as denominated in the Tariff. 

Mill-board. 

Paste-board. 

Books, as denominated in the Tariff. 

Prints and Drawings, as denominated in the 
Tariff.” 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that he did not 
think that the question which he put to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was at 
all ambiguous, and, indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have perfectly under- 
stood it. The questions of the Excise and 
Customs’ duties upon paper were very dif- 
ferent ones, and had, to a certain extent, 
no relation to each other. Although the 
House should free the paper trade from the 
fetters of an Excise, still, if they placed 
the papermakers in unfair competition 
with those who adopted a system of prohibi- 
tion against the British manufacturer, they 
did an injustice and a wrong. The right 
hon. Gentleman had asked what was de- 
stroyed last year. A great part of the 
paper trade of Great Britain and Ireland 
was then destroyed, and he, therefore, 
hoped that there would be some delay be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman went fur- 
ther in the same course. Let not the House 
be carried away by the delusive promises 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Last year, 
when the papermakers were justly alarm- 
ed, it was stated from the Treasury bench 
that the French Emperor was determined 
to give them free rags; but only a few 
days afterwards the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had to in- 
form the House that although the Emperor 
was prepared to act in the spirit of a Man- 
chester Free-trader, the Corps Legislatif 
was determined to maintain not only pro- 
tection but prohibition. He stood up for 
an endangered interest, and implored the 
right hon. Gentleman, by every motive of 
patriotism and humanity, not to carry out 
his own determination in spite of the 
wishes of the trade, and the feelings of a 
large portion of the Members of the House. 
He spoke in no hostile spirit ; he support- 
ed the Budget of the right hon. Gentle- 
man last year, and the main proposition of 
that of this year; but when he gave the 
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former vote he had no idea that Mr, 
Cobden, who had shown so much wisdom in 
regard to other matters, had made a practi- 
cal blunder with regard to the papermakers 
of this country. He could not depend, 
nor did the right hon. Gentleman in his 
heart place dependence, upon the delusive 
promises which were now made; and, 
therefore, he was anxious that a Select 
Committee of that House should be ap- 
pointed, should examine half a dozen, or 
even two, delegated witnesses, and should 
make a report, not to prevent Legislation, 
but to arm the right hon. Gentleman for 
the negotiations which were necessary for 
the salvation of the trade. Last year, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the op- 
position to the abolition of the penny 
Customs’ duty on paper arose from un- 
founded alarm. He would now show the 
House what evil consequences the removal 
of that duty had produced. There were 
two houses in Dublin, one of which used 
to send six tons, and the other nine tons 
of paper per week to the London market; 
and now, since the change of the laws, 
neither of them sent a single sheet. Thus 
these two houses alone had lost a trade 
which amounted to £47,000 a year. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Lisburn 
informed him the other night of a paper- 
maker in the north of Ireland, who had 
been compelled to work half time, be- 
cause he could not compete with the fo- 
reigner; and there was now in London 
a manufacturer from the south of that 
country, who had informed him that he 
used formerly to send a large quantity of 
paper to London, but that he now did not 
send one shilling’s worth, because the fo- 
reigner had beaten him out of the market. 
These were the results of the change of 
the law in Ireland; now let them hear what 
had taken place in England. One of the 
largest manufacturers had declared to him 
that he and others were working at a 
loss. The Manchester Guardian consumed 
annually about 1,000,000lbs. of paper, or 
nearly one two-hundreth part of the whole 
quantity manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. The connection which had sub- 
sisted for thirty-two years between that 
influential journal and the house which 
supplied them witi: paper had been broken 
since the change in the law, and the ad- 
vantage transferred to the foreigner, every 
sheet on which that paper was printed 
being now procured from Belgium. At 
a meeting of manufacturers, the other 
day, he made this inquiry—if a journal 
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consumes 1,000,000lbs. of paper yearly, 
bow many persons would be engaged in 
its manufacture? The question went round 
the room; some said 80, others said 90, 
and some said 100; but it seemed to be 

that at least 80 persons would be 
required for the purpose. Here were 80 
hands sacrificed to a fanciful notion of free 
trade, and in order to benefit the foreigner. 
It had been said in the course of the debate 
last year—‘ Oh, but the manufacturers 
ean supply the colonial papers.” Now, 
what were the facts ? The Melbourne 
Argus, an enormous pape was formerly 
supplied by the very same gentleman to 
whom he had alluded; but now Belgium 
had beaten him out of the Colonial mar- 
ket, and he no longer sent a sheet to the 
Melbourne Argus. At the present mo- 
ment twenty-five journals in different 

of the United Kingdom were sup- 
plied from the Continent, and he knew one 
gentleman in London who represented 
twenty Belgium paper mills — twenty 
screws for crushing the unfortunate opera- 
tives of this country, and depriving them 
and their families of employment. Free 
trade, in his opinion, consisted in a struggle 
between two men on a footing of equality; 
but it was no longer free trade when one of 
the parties had his hands tied and his feet 
manacled, and in that condition invited 
his, adversary to trample upon him, and 
erush him to the earth. It had had been 
said that this was a paltry matter—a 
mere question of the importation annual- 
ly of 15,000 tons of rags. But if only 
1,000 tons of the 70,000 annually con- 
sumed were imported, the amount of duty 
paid to the foreign country from which 
they were brought would rule the whole 
market. The Customs’ duty raised the 
price of rags, and, in fact, the rag ex- 
change was the foreign Custom House. 
Moreover, the Americans also required 
rags, and finding a difference in price be- 
tween England and the Continent, came 
into an already restricted market and thus 
sent up the cost. France would not allow 
an ounce of her rags to come into this 
country; Belgium acted in precisely the 
same spirit; and in Germany, where in 
some places the duty mounted up to 
£12 10s., and in others sank to £5, 
the average duty charged was £9 per 
ton. At the same time that they ask- 
ed an unlimited command over our mar- 
ket, these countries also imposed a high 
prohibitary duty on English paper. Was 
this fair? Could the struggle be said 
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to proceed on equal terms? If otherwise, 
was he not justified in asking the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to employ the 
influence of the House of Commons in his 
negotiations to procure for the people of this 
country something like equitable terms? 
To exhibit the rapid increase in the im- 
portation of foreign paper, he might state 
that last year, and the year before, the 
average importation of foreign paper was 
about 800,000Ib. or 1,000,0001b. Within 
seven months and a half, notwithstanding 
that tr-de in the early part of the year 
was in a very depressed state, and many 
of the foreign ports were frozen, the im- 
portation had increased to 5,000,000Ib. 
At the present moment it was at the rate 
of 1,000,000lb. a month. But supposing 
it was only 10,000,000 a year, it would 
still be a serious matter, as 1,000 persons 
would then be deprived of employment. 
The right hon. Gentleman might imagine 
that foreign importation would not con- 
tinue to the same extent. But the fact 
was that the foreigner was adapting him- 
self more and more to our requirements. 
At present, he might not be in possession 
of the mills and machinery equal to the 
demand, but he was rapidly acquiring 
them ; and in proof of the advantageous 
terms which he was able to hold out he 
might refer to the statement made by a 
newspaper of commanding influence, which 
he need not name, that it would be com- 
pelled to give the benefit of its enormous 
circulation to the foreign paper manufac- 
turer, and would thereby gain £18,000 a 
year. It was utterly impossible that this 
state of things could continue. The home 
manufacturer, by his energy, his industry 
—he might almost say, by his despair— 
would, perhaps, for a time be able to eon- 
tend against the foreigner; but if the 
struggle were at all doubtful, what was 
to hinder the foreigner from putting on the 
screw a little tighter, and by raising the 
price of the raw material 15, 20, or even 
40 per cent higher, thus effectually put- 
ting an end to any further competition ? 
Without violating any principle of free 
trade, he might surely ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to pause before dooming a 
branch of trade to destruction. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer met the paper 
manufacturers a short time since, and he 
would ask an hon. Member who invariably 
supported the Government whether the 
facts which were then laid officially before 
the right hon. Gentleman did not warrant 
the appeal that he was now engaged in 
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utting forward? The Chancellor of the 
chequer would probably meet him with 
the assertion that the question had already 
been determined by the House of Com- 
mons, and that it would be impossible to 
set aside their decision ; but what he asked 
him to do was to elicit an expression of 
opinion on the part of the House, fortified 
by which he could go to the Emperor of the 
French, and to others whose decisions were 
all-powerful in the matter, and request them 
to do justice to the trade of England. The 
French people really cared very little about 
this question, but others, who were not 
contemplated by the treaty came in and 
took advantage of it; and if Belgium had 
been enabled in so short a time to gain 
such great advantages, what might be ex- 
. three or four years hence? 
ad heard it said that English paper- 
makers would not submit to loss, but 
would go over to Belgium and carry their 
trade with them. Such a result was very 
possible, but would the English paper- 
makers carry over those in their employ- 
ment as well; or rather, might they not 
expect that Belgian operatives would be 
employed, while the ratepayers of England 
would be called on to support the miserable 
victims of this frantic policy? His ad- 
miration for the genius and enterprise of 
Manchester would lead him to employ ex- 
travagant language if he attempted to 
give expression to it; but he should like 
to put a home case to those representing 
that great hive of industry. Assuming 
that the cloud of war did not overshadow 
the States of America, but that the same 
harmony prevailing last year were still in 
existence, and that the Americans, with a 
view, on the one hand, to increase their 
Customs’ duties, and on the other to foster 
the manufactures of the Northern States, 
determined to levy an export duty of 5 
per cent on cotton, at the same time that 
they imposed a protective duty on articles 
of British manufacture, he wished to know 
what would be the state of feeling in 
Manchester. Would they be disposed to 
acquiesce tamely in this injustice; or was 
it not more likely that clamour would be 
raised, and, perhaps, that a disbanded army 
of mechanics would threaten to march up 
to London, and coerce Parliament to take 
some steps in their favour? He did not 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to take his 
statements on the matter. Let him have 
evidence given before one of the ablest 
Committees that could be selected, and 
the opinion of that Committee would 
Mr, Maguire 
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matter. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that he spoke in no hostile spirit. [The 
Cuancettorn of the Excuzeuen: Hear, 
hear!] The right hon. Gentleman way 
aware that if the question of the re 

of the paper duty came before the House 
the next day he would vote with the Go. 
vernment in favour of that repeal; but in 
making his present appeal he was asking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to 
doom the extinction of one of the last and 
most important of the trades of Ireland, 
and a trade by which vast numbers were 
employed in other parts of the British 
Empire. With a view of bringing for 
ward his proposition in a formal mannet 
he would now move that the Chairman ré 
rt Progress and ask leave to sit again." 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that he had heard’ 
with extreme surprise the argument of th¢ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the fe- 
moval of all Customs’ duties on foreig 

paper—that by the abolition of the Ous 
toms’ duties they would-be ‘in a better 
position to treat with ‘ Foreign Govert* 
ments, and to impress upon them the’ pro 
priety of removing the export duty on ragdy’ 
Ten years ago they repealed. the navigd 
tion’ laws; and admitted French vessels't¢ 


all the advantages, both in tlie home and’ 


colonial ports, their which own ‘veséeld' 
enjoyed. They had waited for ten years) 
and he wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether a single English veasel 
had been relieved from any single burden 
in any of the French ports? Up ‘to ‘that 
moment the French had~ not reciprocat} 
ed, but had kept all their advantages’ td’ 
themselves. How, then, could the riglit 
hon. Geritleman say that they would be in’ 


a better position to obtain from ‘the French’ 


Government terms in regard to the export’ 
duty on rags if they at once abolished the' 
Customs’ duties on foreign paper. ©The 
English papermuakers did ‘not ask for pro 
tection, but for what he understood wat’ 
the principle of free trade—that all parties 
should be allowed to get the raw material 
duty free, or on the same terms. 
Mr. BUXTON said, that it was a mis 
take to suppose that those who asked ‘for 
the appointment of a Committe entertained 
the slightest idea of asking for any pre 
tection for the British papermaker. 
paper manufacturers had not the jeast de 
sire that any vestige of protection should 
be retained in their favour. All they asked 
ed for was that their position should be 
equalized to that of the foreigner. ‘lu 
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deed, they did not, in the Motion before 


|May 


the Committee, ask even for that. All 
ne was for an inquiry as to whether 
an equalization was possible. They 
simply asked that an inquiry should take 
before a final step was taken which 
would entirely close the whole case. He 
believed that the paper manufacture of this 
country was to a great extent sinking into 
ruin, and that a larger portion of it would 
be seriously affected if it should turn out 
that it was impossible to do anything to 
help the manufacturers. Still they would 
feel that they had been treated with kind- 
ness by the Government of the country if 
the right hon. Gentleman consented to 
the appointment of the Committee. They 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that if nothing had been done for them it 
was because nothing could have been done, 
if a Committee of that House came to the 
conclusion that there was no means of as- 
sisting them. He thought he might pledge 
himself that this Committee need not sit for 
more than ten days ora fortnight. It could 
investigate the subject within that time, 
and he believed that the Government would 
be doing a great service to an important 
branch of manufacture, in a state of dis- 
tress and alarm, if they consented to an 
investigation before the whole question of 
r duties was brought to an end. . 
Mr. PULLER believed that his right 
hon, Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer very much exaggerated what was 
asked for by the papermakers. They did 
not ask that the existing Customs’ duty 
should continue on paper when the Ex- 
tise duty was abolished, as he hoped it 
would be. He believed that the abolition 
of the Excise duty would be a boon to 
the paper trade ; but the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), in whose hands 
the case of the manufacturers now was— 
and it could not be in better—asked that 
such portion of the Customs’ duty as might 
be considered equivalent to the disadvan- 
tages sustained by the British paper- 


‘makers, in consequence of the legislation 


of other countries, might be retained. 


They did not seek to be compensated for | 
the natural advantages which those other | 


countries possessed, but for their artificial 
advantages arising from their restrictive 
legislation. Some hon. Gentlemen argued 
that the treaty of last year bound us to 
take. particular course in reference to the 
Customs’ duties on paper; but the article 
of the treaty which they had in their mind 

no spptidation to the case under dis- 
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cussion. That article as construed last 
year by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the law officers of the Crown, pro- 
vided that in respect to merchandize which 
paid an Excise duty in this country foreign 
manufactures of the same kind should be 
admitted on a Customs’ duty not exceeding 
that Excise; but from the moment when 
we should remove an Excise duty from 
paper we should be unfettered by the 
French Treaty and at liberty to impose 
whatever Customs’ duty we might think fit 
upon foreign paper. The legislation of 
last year, it should be remembered, took 
place without inquiry and without any sta- 
tistical information being laid before the 
House. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke of the abolition of the Excise duty 
on paper as likely to lead to a great exten- 
sion of the manufacture ; but if the Cus- 
toms’ duty was taken off, and if the foreign- 
er enjoyed the benefit of a duty on the 
export of the raw material from his own 
country, it was impossible that any great 
increase could take place in the manufac- 
ture of the superior kinds of paper used 
for printing in this country. The aboli- 
tion of the Excise duty on paper was not 
to take effect till October, and the amount 
of the Customs’ duty involved was a mere 
bagatelle ; so that there need be no haste 
in legislating on this matter. In these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consent to a Committee 
of Inquiry. 

| Mr. TURNER said, the hon. Member 
'for Dungarvan asked what the manufac- 
turers of Manchester would have done had 
| the United States of America placed an 
|export duty on raw cotton. His answer 
was, that so long as their hands were un- 
fettered, the manufacturers of Manchester 
would endeavour to defy the competition 
of the world; and if they found themselves 
unable to do so they would confess, on the 
principles of free trade, that they were 
beaten, and that other countries must sup- 
ply our markets with manufactured goods. 
He repeated that, so long as their hands 
were unfettered, they would willingly be 
exposed to competition; but, if the Go- 
vernment were to lay an import duty on 
raw cotton, they would claim an equivalent 
on the importation of manufactured cotton 
goods. If our Government were to levy 
at Dover and the other ports in the Chan- 
nel a duty of £9 per ton on rags, the paper 
manufacturers would be entitled to protec- 
tion against the importation of foreign pa- ~ 
per; and when, instead of our Government 
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having the benofit of that £9 per ton on 
rags, it was levied as an export duty at the 
foreign ports, and yct it was expected that 
the paper manufacturers in this country 
should compete with foreigners on the prin- 
ciples of free trade, he could not but charac- 
terize it as unjust. The manufacturers of 
this country must succumb to foreigners if 
the latter were able to produce better and 
cheaper goods; but they were not bound, 
and should not be asked, to contend against 
such enormous advantages as were given 
to foreign countries in the case of paper. 
Ile was convinced that the paper trade of 
this country would in such circumstances 
be ruined—that the import of foreign pa- 
per would continually increase, and that 
distress and desolation would be the conse- 
quenee wherever the paper manufaeture 
existed ; for it was impossible that the 
trade could bear up against such an enor- 
mous advantage as £9 per ton on the ex- 
portation of rags given to the foreigner. 

Coronet DUNNE said, it was quite edi- 
fying to listen to the addresses of the three 
or four last Gentlemen after they had voted 
for a repeal of the paper duty. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Dungarvan, that 
the paper trade of Ireland. must be ruined 
under the policy adopted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and by his negotiator in 
Paris ; but he (Colonel Dunne) protested 
against any class of the people being taxed 
on account of the blunder of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last year in the matter 
of the financial treaty. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he was 
surprised at the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Manchester. 
They had et to do in this country with 
the making of their own laws, They could 
hot go into other ,countries and demand 
the enactment: of’ laws: which they might 
think. ould suit them best. Paper was 
manufactured from cotton and linen waste, 
and a variety of articles which were to be 
had at home ; and was it because a foreign 
country put a duty upon the exportation of 
rags that they were to pay a penny a pound 
more for paper than it was worth? He 
had paper manufacturers among his con- 
stituents, and deputations had waited: upon 
him to state their views upon this tion. 
He told these gentlemen that if they were 
ruined their workmen would be:able to get 
employment elsewhere, and that it would 
be far cheaper to send for their’ income 
tax papers and pension them off at the ex- 
' ~pense of the State'than tomake the public 

“pay a penny perdh, for paper more hes it 
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was worth for the sake of finding them em, 
ployment. If he were going to establish 
paper-mills he believed that there wag no 
country in the world where he could dog» 
with greater advantage than in Englapg, 
after the Excise and import. duties hed 
been removed. Paper manufacturers would 
not be bound to meke that kind of paper 
which they could not make as cheap:as 
foreigners ; but they. did and could man 
facture paper as eheap as foreigners, and, 
moreover, do a large export trade, »de 
thought the proposition & great mistake, 
According to the argument: used, to au. 
port it, we ought to put an import duty:on 
paper imported from all countries) wher 
they had an export duty on rags. | Why, 
iz doing that, we should be going baekis 
the old system of proteetion which ms 
urged on. behalf of our sugar predacety, 
who manufactured -free-grown suger,.and 
which we found to result: ino those very 
countries importing cheap . slave-grows 
sugar for their own use, and. sendingoul 
the whole of their own free-grown produgs, 
That system, in: effect, was sought \tovh 
introduced: in, the case) ef paper by-lerp 
ing a duty on paper coming: from, foreign 
countries where they had an. export duig 
on rags. He hoped that House iafteriits 
recent legislation would not stultify, dteelf 
by any such a scheme as placing: anim 
portation duty on paper from any: coufitry, 
Mr. NORRIS saidy he had -reasonsto 
believe that the Chancellor of the: Exeho 
quer would not: oppose the Select Com 
mittee for which he should: move) nest 
Tuesday, a Committee to inquire intosthe 
operation of the law as it .now-:exibted, 
under which foreign paper was) imported 
duty free, while: the: papermakers) ware 
subjected to a heavy export; daty on/|itags 
coming from foreign countries. The hes 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguite), 
however, had imported into the debatelthe 
additional question whether the Howe 
ought to delay its legislation on the Got 
toms’ duty until. the Committee ‘hadsit- 
quired and had made its Report: Hebed 
been in communication with persons. who 
had been engaged in the paper manufactute 
sinee the treaty with France ; andi they 
had instructed him to say that the stale 
of competition to which they »were:sub 
jected under the circumstance: of ance 
port duty on rags coming from abread wis 
‘such that they were not in condition 
enter into unlimited competition. | He (alt 
Norris) repudiated protection, and he did 
permakers to askesy 
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en & favour; but he understood that the ques-| raise jealousy in foreign countries. Still, 
lish  fionwas simply one regarding the raw ma-| if any portion of the paper manufacturers 
) no Mf trial, the supply of which the paper ma- | have a strong opinion in favour of such in- 
os  oufaeturer could not stimulate in this|quiry, we are bound not to resist it, and 
and, @ quntry, and which the. laws of foreign | much less to resist the wish of this House. 
had ff gegntrios: prevented his importing. Ifhe|The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
ould § thought he should be considered an advo-! Maguire) says he docs not propose to main- 
apt B catefor the revival of protection, he should | tain the Customs’ duty on paper. Then 
bas ff lgstowto repudiate any such proposition ;/ what is it he proposes? He has made no 
aan i bate maintained that the paper manufac- | proposal except that the Chairman report 
and, § fare hady:by the legislation of other coun- | Progress. He declines to entertain the 
otle §j ties, been'taken out of the ordinary rules | subject, and says that after a Committee 
ake, g manufacture. He believed that | has been appointed and has inquired, the 
sup: ff ifthe Committee for which he was about | Chancellor of the Exchequer may propose 
yon Bf temdve were granted, it would be shown |a change in the Customs’ duty on foreign 
here ff that after: numerous spay and the | paper. The hon, Member speaks, of the 
Vhy, ff egpéiditure: of thousands of pounds there | paper duty as not being remitted until Oc- 
kod Bf hadmot yet been discovered any raw ma-| tober; but it will bc impossible to obtain 
vs 9 i@iabother than rags for the manufacture | the means of forming a judgment upon the 
ert, er)(( With regard to straw, that was | matter referred to the Comittee, except 
and § invarticle’ of aunual produce, but paper | after careful and elaborate inquiry into the 
very § qusone. of continual consumptiow and pro- | condition of foreign countries. . You have 
tom § duction)’ Butciu cases: where straw had | voted to abolish the Excise duty on paper 
gout § beenrused it bad sovrisen in price, in con- | of 14s. 8d. per ewt.; you have now to 
luge, ff mquence of the demand for! it, that the deal with a Customs’ duty of 16s. per 
oke 9 wknufaeturer was unable to. continue its | cwt., and it is proposed to maintain the 
lex: jf weyand the price of rags was not in con- | latter duty until a Committee has been 
eign | mynencelowered.:: The same thing would | appointed, has inquired, and has reported, 
duty if the:attempt were made to sub+{and until time has been allowed for ‘the 
its for vags the fibres or grasses of | House not only to consider the recom- 
tsel! climates; | \He’ believed that the | mendation of the Committee, but the evi- 
cl r.fov Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) did | denee on which those recommendations are 
try. ge (to:decide: the question of the ex: | founded, and is prepared to legislate upon 
nto § tentor-amount to which a Customs’ duty | some principle on the Report of that Com- 
he ff should’ be' maintained; but when it: was re- | mittee... And on what principle is the 
Jom: 9 membered: the facilitigs:that: Ireland pos-| House, then, to legislate? Why, on a 
news fi teesed for the support of paper mills, it was | principle that has been excluded from our 
yahe § situflicient jpstification for his asking and | legislation for. twenty years. 1 entreat 
sted, fivuse granting this Committee to ip-| the House of Commons to remember in 
tied § balreywhether anything could be done to | what manner it has dealt with, every other 
wore § tmend-or alter the law, or whether a treaty | class of the community. The hon, Gen- 
igs 9 wuld ‘be effected with foreign countries, so tleman said the right understanding of free 
hots ff thad thie should be established an equality | trade was that it should secure fair play 
ite), Bf imfrea trade.’ for every: man. [Mr, Macuine,:eatlear, 
githe BolT CHANCELLOR or tue’ EXCHE-|hear!]. Therefore, the meaning of free 
ouse R Lam very desirous that this ques- | trade is that you are never to change the 
Out tio should bo understood. There is no! restrictive.laws. of your own country until 
vite intention on the part of the Government of you have ascertained that the correspond, 
had hg themselves to.an inquiry into the ing restrictive laws have been abolished im 
who ition of the papermakers, if they think other countries. But. that was not. the 
bute dan ‘show) that there is:a system of policy which we adopted in our recent 
they ation. in foreign countries by which | commercial legislation. . Let us clearly un- 
slale Bihey suffer) ‘That will/be.a proper subject derstand what we are.about, When it was 
sub Bfirinquiry, with a view to representations! proposed to repeal. the. Corn Laws the 
att B deing: made..in’ the. proper: quarter. Her potent English landlords did not say, ‘* We 
id jesty’s Government. do -not anticipate want an unfair advantage over, our own 
mie Fttuch ‘advantage in allowing a matter of couvtrymen.’’ What the landlords said 
(Ae. ff thiis kind to\pass into the hands of a Com- was that the. Legislature had imposed 
: did of the House, sinee the ‘very ap-; burdens on. them sight and left, and re 
a8] | Polutment of such. a Committe is likely to, quired them to bear a mass of taxation not 
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borne by the trading classes, and that, they 
added, was the act of the English Legis- 
lature. Therefore, they asked for a com- 
pensation to be given them by an extra 
price of corn. That is much the same 
doctrine as that of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan ; for it is argued by him that 
if some foreign country chooses to alter 
the price of an article unnaturally by the 
imposition of an export duty that export 
duty is to be an apology for the imposition 
of an import duty here, which the British 
consumer must pay. In reply to that ar- 
gument I might really travel over the whole 
ground of our legislation of past years. 
What, according to the view of the hon. 
Member, are we to say to the producer of 
British colonial sugar? Surely, of all men 
dealt with he had the strongest case for 
the equality now contended for in oppo- 
sition to the principle on which we have 
= for the last twenty years. The 
on, Member’s principle is that this House 
in its own commercial legislation is to be 
regulated by the legislation of other na- 
tions ; if foreign countries adopt good le- 
gislation then we are to follow, but if they 
adhere to bad legislation then we are to 
adhere to bad legislation too. What said 
the producer of sugar? He said, *‘I am 
for free trade, but give me equality,”’ and 
I think that his was the strongest case 
possible. Was it not the fact that human 
flesh was imported into the countries which 
he had to compete with, while he was 
bound to free labour under peculiar and 
disadvantageous conditions. But we an- 
swered these planters by our legislation 
that we could not pay regard to those cir- 
cumstances, and that, though we might 
endeavour to do what we could by influence 
and example, it was opr duty, at all events, 
to do justice to the British nation. The 
hon. Mémber spoke of some particular 
paper-mill failing to send to this country 
some tons of paper a week which it for- 
merly sent, and he thought that a case for 
the interference of the House. If so, then 
this House has been guilty for the last 
twenty years of the grossest injustice ; and 
I do not believe that there is a single in- 
stance in which those who were subjected 
to foreign competition for the first time 
could not show a stronger case. It is ad- 
mitted that by far the greatest bulk of 
paper made in this country stands in no 
ear of foreign competition. What is the 
meaning of the fact that we are the ex- 
porters of the best paper? It means that 
our papermakers can purchase raw ma- 
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terial of the best kind, can manufacture 
it into paper, send it to neutral markets, 
and meet the foreign papermaker after 
paying the cost of transport. Of all the 
applications for protection made to this 
House and defeated, I know none in re- 
spect to which such an answer as that 
could have been given. I have spoken of 
the potent landlord interest and of the West 
Indian interest, but they must have been 
treated with cruelty and injustice if the 
doctrine of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van be correct—that we should pause in 
our legislation, in order to allow foreign 
legislation to regulate ours. The hon, 
Member has spoken of an immense quan- 
tity of paper coming from Belgium ; but 
is there any primd facie case of distress 
in the paper trade? The importation is 
not 4 per cent of the amount made in this 
country. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: It is 10 per cent on 
the particular kind I referred to. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER: Well, does the hon. Member pro- 
pose to limit his legislation to that parti- 
cular kind, or does he not mean to impose 
it on all? In order to secure the interest 
of some narrow portion of the trade, it is 
thought convenient to exclude the whole 
from the beneficial influence of competi- 
tion. Be says that an immense quantity 
of paper is to come from Belgium. How 
are the Belgians to make it? Is not the 
raw material limited there as well as here ? 
At this moment the Belgians are importers 
of foreign rags. How, therefore, are they 
to make that great increase of manufac- 
tured paper which is to drive the British 
papermaker out of his own market? In 
what has fallen from the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) I cannot con- 
eur. After referring to the opinions of the 
legal advisers of the Government, I be- 
lieve that the most serious embarrassment 
would arise from the course proposed by 
the hon. Member. Of course, if I were 
to state the arguments on which that opi- 
nion is founded, I should only be putting 
weapons into the hands of foreign Govern- 
ments; but, if we are rightly advised, the 
greatest embarrassment would result from 
the adoption of the hon. Member’s sugges- 
tion, in consequence of the obligations con- 
tracted under various treaties with foreign 
Powers. If, however, Parliament has been 
wrong for twenty years in applying to all 
interests the principle of regulating first of 
all its legislation in reference to the con- 
sumers in this country, then adopt the pro- 
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position of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
yan, which in effect invites the House to 
refer this matter to a Select Committee, in 
order to compare foreign legislation with 
our own, and to regulate our own accord- 
ingly; but if you adhere to the principle 
which has been admitted, no doubt, with 
sincere conviction, by a great number of 
Gentlemen belonging to all parties, do not 
now in effect reverse a system of legisla- 
tion which has proved so beneficial to the 
country. I deny that in the manufacture 
of paper the resources of science are yet 
exhausted; and an excellent paper for print- 
ing pores has been to-night put into my 
hands, produced in America from straw 
and cotton rag without any admixture of 
that linen rag of which we have heard so 
much. Though the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan may seem a small 
matter, yet in effect it declares that Par- 
liament has hitherto been proceeding on a 
fundamentally wrong principle, and that 
we are to reverse the legislation of twenty 
ears. 

Mr. BUXTON suggested that, as it was 
not likely that the Motion would be carried 
against the Government, the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan had better rest satisfied 
with the discussion which had taken place. 

Mr. MAGUIRE intimated that he should 

‘0 to a division, as he had not intended 
to trouble the Committee with a sham Mo- 
tion. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put,“ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’ 

~The Committee divided :—Ayes. 54; 
Noes 100: Majority 46. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. HENNESSY asked whether it was 
eeponed to insert; 'the Resolution in the 

il which the Government intended to 
bring in ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER said, the regular course was that 
the Resolution should be reported to the 
House. When such had been done it 
would be competent for him to move its 
insertion as a clause of the Bill. 

House resumed; Resolution to be re- 
ported To-morrow; Committec to sit again 
To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee; Mr. Masszy in 
the Chair, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £201,833, be 
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granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Departments of the Secretary of State for 
War, and of the General Commanding in Chief, 
which will come in course of payment during the 
a ending on the 3lst day of March, 1862, in- 
clusive,” 


CotoneL DUNNE said, that until we 
returned to the organization of the War 
Departments as they existed before the 
war, it was vain to expect anything but 
waste and defective management. It was 
quite right, speaking in a military point of 
view, that the Commander-in-Chief should 
have the command of the whole of the 
army, but those details with respect to the 
fixed and usable matériel of an army, which 
formerly were in the control of the Ord- 
nance Department, ought to be brought 
within some distinct and responsible control, 
As an instance there was not at the present 
moment a single man in England respon- 
sible to the country for the state of our 
defences. He wanted to know why there 
should be such an enormous establishment 
ut head-quarters. The number of clerks 
was larger than ever it was before. He 
believed the size of the cstablishment was 
to. be attributed mainly, if not altogether, 
to the want of organization. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was quite capable of ma- 
naging all the executive part of the army. 
It was absolutely necessary that some one 
should be placed over the scientific corps 
and the manufacturing establishments, and 
that the person selected to fill the post 
should be responsible for the state of our 
defences. . It could not be denied that our 
establishments were not in a satisfactory 
state, The departments were filled with 
useless officers—officers who were unknown 
in former times, What could we want, for 
example, with a director of clothing, and of 
what use could a précis writer be in a mili- 
tary department? It was matter of com- 
plaint, too, that under the present system 
of registration many letters were left un- 
answered, and the correspondence in the 
offices was much slower than it ought to 
be, He thought, moreover, that the pay: 
ments in the military departments should 
be brought, under the view of one officer 
who should. be responsible to the public. 
What was wanted was unity of control over 
all these departments. 

Notice taken that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members being present— 

Cotoxe, DUNNE proceeded to say that 
the great defect of our military system was 
the want of organization and responsibility. 
Everything was desultory. The result was 
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that the expenses had enormously increased 
in every item. The old system might not 
have been perfect, but it was far prefer- 
able to the present arrangement. The 
Master General of the Ordnance used to 
be answerable for our defences ; but now 
our fortresses were in a most unsatisfactory 
condition, and no one seemed responsible 
for the short-comings. Why should there 
not be some recognized military tribunal to 
determine on the merits of arms and ac- 
coutrements? It had taken three years 
after it had been pointed out by himself to 
remove a small brass guard which made 
every lance utterly useless, because there 
was no proper authority to whom the matter 
could be referred. It was very unpleasant 
for military men to criticise these matters, 
but he had no other object than the eco- 
nomy and efficiency of the service. He 
thought that the Under Secretary for War 
should be perfectly conversant with military 
details, Such knowledge could not be got 
by study, and in many instances the suc- 
cess of an expedition might depend on it. 
In the Crimea the neglect of some small 
details led to very disastrous consequences. 
In France the system of military organiza- 
tion was perfect. We had no means of 
transporting our cavalry, our horses could 
not go into cattle trucks, the tops being 
too low for the accoutrements. By a little 
arrangement these things might be attended 
to asin France. He hoped to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman that the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of last year would 
be carried out. He thought that near a 
million of these Estimates might be saved 
by proper organization. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he could 
not admit that there was great want of re- 
sponsibility. The Commander-in-Chief was 
responsible for the discipline of the army, 
and the Secretary of State for War was 
responsible for the state of the various 
military establishments. Ife was respon- 
sible for the state of our fortifications, 
assisted by the Inspector General of For- 
tifications. He was responsible for the 
state of our artillery, assisted by high offi- 
cers of that branch of the service; and so 
on through the whole extent of our military, 
medical, and commissariat arrangements. 
He could not see, therefore, that a very 
much better system could be adopted. THe 
objected to the system of payment, for he 
did not think military officers should be 
paymasters, as it was not their legitimate 
duty. With regard to the establishments, 
he thought they had too many temporary 
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clerks, and that it would be an econo. 
mical improvement to inerease the num, 
ber of permanent clerks by promoting the 
temporary clerks. There were now in 
the War Office 145 temporary clerks, in 
addition to 357 permanent ones; many of 
these temporary clerks had been employed 
for eight, ten, and some even as long as 
fourteen years. If these gentlemen were 
really required it would surely be better 
both for themselves and for the service, 
as well as more economical, that they 
should be placed on the permanent staff, 
The Estimates he regretted to observe 
were framed with very little regard to e¢o- 
nomy, and many items were introduced 
which were either quite unnecessary or 
might very well be postponed. The Clerk 
of the Ordnance formerly made an an- 
nual circuit over the whole of the esta- 
blishments in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. If the Under Secretary for War 
would follow the same course and make a 
yearly inspection, no doubt he would detect 
many items which ought never to have 
found their way into the Estimates, and 
would have them eliminated in future, If 
the Report of the Organization Committee 
were adopted, he felt certain that great 
economy would be the result, and that the 
Estimates presented next year would be 
much more satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed that 
there were several items in these Estimates 
larger than the corresponding Estimates 
of last year, and the Estimates of last year 
were the largest which had ever been pre- 
sented to Parliament in time of peace. 
He saw at Page 50 a Vote for Fortifiea- 
tions. He wished to know whether this 
sum was intended to carry out the Fortifi- 
cations for which a sum was voted towards 
the close of last Session; and also to know, 
either from the hon. Gentleman or the 
noble Viscount, whether those fortifications 
were intended to be completed. He no- 
ticed a Director of Stores, employed at a 
salary of £1,200. The gentleman oceu- 
pying this post, he had been informed, was 
a captain in the Royal Navy. He begged 
to know whether this was the fact? In 
the Vote for two Accountant-Generals he 
found a sum of £631 more taken this year 
than last. Last year the amount was 
£1,000 ; this year it was £1,631. He 
should be glad to know the reason of this 
increase. Then there was a very unac- 
countable charge in the next page, 
£20,800 for extra clerks. He found, too, 
that there were twelve less in number of 
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messengers, doorkeepers, &c., than last +though some had served already for four- 
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,and yet they were to cost £434 more. | teen years. In 1856-7, however, there 
Advertisements and travelling expenses were only 344 of these permanent clerks. 
were higher by a sum of £2,000; the! In like manner, whilst they paid £19,200 
charge of the department of the General | only for temporary clerks in a time of war 
Gommanding-in-Chief was increased by 2|—and we were then told that when the 
sum of £500; that of the Adjutant Ge- | war ceased that amount would be diminish- 
neral, by £600. Taken together, all the | ed—they were now paying £20,800 for 
sums by which various items were in-| temporary clerks in time of peace. There 
creased this year amounted to £5,690! were other points upon which he really 
more than last year. He begged to ask | thought his hon. Friend must be called 





the Chairman whether he was at liberty to | 
move the reduction of the Vote by this | 
sum, 80 as to disallow the excess over last | 
year, without putting the Committee to, 
the necessity of dividing some five or six 
times over ¢ 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, it was quite 
competent for the hon, Gentleman to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the gross 
sum, but, if he did so, it would preclude 
any other Member from proposing the re- 
duction of any particular item. 

. Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
wish to do that. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that during the 
year 1856-7, the House voted enormous 
Estimates for the War Department and 
the Horse Guards on account of the extra 





work caused by the Crimean war. They 
were told at the time that the increase was 
only temporary, and would terminate with 
the return of peace. That expectation | 
had, however, not been fulfilled. Surely 
i¢ was possible under the existing consoli- 
dation of departments to exercise some 
control over that inordinate outlay and 
bring it down to something like a suit- 
able standard for a time of peace. If they 
were to eompare the Estimates of this 
year—a year of peace—with that of 1856- 
7—a year of war—the results would be 
found somewhat remarkable. In 1856-7, 
they had 246,000 men in their service, or 
just 100,000 more than there were at pre- 
sent. The cost of those men in that year 
was £34,900,000 ; this year it was only 
£14,000,000. The expense of the War 
Office, on the otherhand, wasnow £175,000, 
whereas in 1856-7 it was only £169,000. 
That of the departments connected with 
the Horse Guards now was £26,000, 
whereas then it was £22,000. So that 
the expenditure of those Departments was 
now £10,000 more than it was when the 
war expenditure was 150 per cent greater. 
This inerease ran throughout the adminis- 
tration of thearmy. There were now 367 
permanent clerks on the establishment. 





Others were called temporary clerks, al- 


upon to give some account to the Commit- 
tee with regard to the messengers. In 
1856-7 a sum of £5,691 was spent upon 
messengers ; they now cost £7,500. He 
noticed also that there were forty-five mes- 
sengers now on the establishment, whereas 
last year there were only thirty-three. Could 
his hon. Friend explain the reason for this 
increase? Similar observations would apply 
to the Horse Guards Department, and to 
the number of the Adjutant General's 
clerks, who were three more now than 
were found requisite during the Russian war. 
In the office of the General Commanding- 
in-Chief there were last year twenty- 
two clerks; there were now twenty-four. 
He had no wish to eut down the salaries 
of these gentlemen—on the contrary, he 
thought that would be acting in a very 
false spirit of economy—but unless some 
satisfactory explanation were given he 
should feel it to be his duty to move to 
reduce the Votes for several items. 
Captain JERVIS wished to ask what 
was the meaning of a Secretary for Mili- 
tary Correspondence? Everything be- 
longing to a soldier’s equipment, to mili- 
tary stores of every description, to con- 
tracts, &c., was military correspondence. 
Then, why were civilians solely employ- 
ed to conduct the correspondence of the 
Army? The reason was that the coun- 
try could never make up its mind to treat 
the army as a profession. In the legal 
or medical professions the men who dis- 
tinguished themselves most were placed at 
the head of their professions ; but in the 
army military men were systematically ex- 
eluded from administration and finance. 
He had heard it asserted that the late 
Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea, though 
possessed of full powers, yet found himself 
incapable of exercising those powers, from 
his levng been for forty years at the 
Horse Guards, and brought up in a school 
where he was not allowed to interfere with 
a single £5 of expense. They might rest 
assured that until the several departments 
at the War Office were thrown open to offi- 
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eers of the army no real efficiency would 
be met with at a period of emergency. He 
trusted yet to see the Military Secretary 
placed in his proper position under the Se- 
eretary of State. It was understood that 
the whole correspondence of the Horse 
Guards passed through the hands of the 
Military Secretary; but if he (Captain 
Jervis) were not mistaken not one-half 
went through his hands, but passed from 
the Adjutant-General to the Store Depart- 
ment and other offices direct. Even at the 
Horse Guards much of the duties were per- 
formed by civilian clerks ; except in the 
office of the Adjutant-General of Artillery, 
where an enormous amount of correspon- 
dence was carried on relating to the Ord- 
nance arrangements in all parts of the world 
by eighteen non-commissioned officers and 
privates at a total cost of £1,800 a year, 
including clothing. The only other office 
of which he would then take notice was 
that of the Director of Ordnance. The 
non-appointment of this officer was viewed 
with great dissatisfaction by the army. 
He (Captain Jervis) hoped he would be 
placed in a position compatible with the 
importance of his office. 

CotoneL SYKES believed that any at- 
tempt on the part of an independent Mem- 
ber to reduce the Estimates in detail would 
always be utterly hopeless, because the 
Government had in attendance a suffi- 
cient number of Members to overwhelm 
any one who should make such an at- 
tempt. He thought that there was little 
or no chance of securing a reduction in this 
manner; and it seemed to him that the 
only plan was for the House, at the com- 
mencement of a Session, to pass a series 
of Resolutions, giving a lump sum for each 
Department, and giving those Departments 
notice that that sum must be the limit of 
their expenditure, e wished to ask a 
question with regard to an increase that 
had not before been mentioned. Last 
year, in the Department of the Secretary 
of State for War, there was no Director of 
Ordnance—this year there was one, with a 
salary of £1,000. In the Accountant 
Gencral’s Office there were last year two 
officials, the Accountant General and the 
Deputy, and their salaries amounted to 
£2,000 ; a second Deputy was now added, 
and their salaries increased to £2,850. 
He wished to know why these additional 
offices had been created. 

Genera LINDSAY hoped the Govern- 
ment would give a full explanation of its 
sntentions with regard to an organization 
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of the War Department—a subject in 


which he took a deep interest. The Com. 
mittee on the subject, of which he was a 
member, made several important recom. 
mendations; one of the most important of 
them referring to the position held by the 
Secretary for Military Correspondence, 
The opinion of the Committee was that the 
post should be abolished altogether, and 
the Secretary constituted one of the Under 
Secretaries of State. There was already 
one permanent Under Secretary in the War 
Department, and a political, Under Seere. 
tary who was removed at every change 
of Government. The Committee thought 
that a Military Under Secretary ought to 
be appointed, who should be permanent, 
remaining under any change of Govern- 
ment, and prepared to give information to 
the civil officials, The army made no claim 
to have a military man appointed Secre- 
tary; but when a military officer had been 
proved to be able and efficient he ought to 
hold a position of some actual authority. 
Sir Edward Lugard, he believed, was con- 
sulted on almost every occasion; he worked 
hard, and was of the greatest use in the 
Department; but he really held no practical 
position. He had a certain number of 
clerks working under him ; but he had no 
distinct department under his control. It 
was only fair, if a military officer was at- 


tached to the War Department, that he 3 


should hold a distinct position that gave 
him some degree of power. The army had 
a claim to be represented in the War De- 
partment in a responsible position. 

Mr. MELLOR said, those hon. Members 
who had signed a certain document advo- 
cating economy in the expenditure were 
sneered at as ‘‘ financial reformers,’’ who 
never attended when the Estimates were 
discussed ; or, if they attended, because 
they did not second every crude suggestion 
of a saving. But he thought it was better 
to make a representation direct to the heads 
of the Departments, who controlled the 
expenditure, than to waste time in the 
House in discussing the details of the Esti- 
mates. His own experience convinced him 
that very little saving could be effected by 
merely discussing the Hstimates in the 
House. It was time to try some other 
mode of enforcing economy; he had, there- 
fore, signed the memorial urging the Go- 
vernment to retrenchment in the public ex- 
penditure, as he should be ready to sign 
any similar document that was more likely 
to produce the result desired than discus- 
sion in the House. He belicved those per- 
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sons who were most able to reduce the 
amount of the Estimates were the heads of 
Departments. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he could not al- 
low the sentiments just expressed to pass 
without remark. Ife knew nothing more 
injurious—nothing that ought to be more 
deprecated, nothing that it was more im- 
portant that the House should discour- 
age, than the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the control of 
the public expenditure by the House of 
Commons was a mere delusion. Nothing 
could be more injurious, more destruc- 
tive to the constitutional privileges and in- 
fluence of this House, than that it should 
be allowed to be said that they were not 
to bring the expenditure of the country 
before the elected representatives of the 
people for the purpose of keeping it within 
proper limits, but were to go lurking about 
the ante-chambers of Ministers, and en- 
deavour there to make arrangements in 
respect of the public finance. It would 
be a most dangerous principle to acknow- 
ledge, and he should be sorry if hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side—to whom 
he gave credit for feelings as pure as his 
own—were to tolerate or sanction it for 
a moment, The House of Commons was 
the proper place in which the proposed 
expenditure of the country ought to be 
brought forward by the Government, and 
it should be criticised by the representa- 
tives of the people and regulated exclu- 
sively by the balance of opinion. But the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
besides being false in principle and fatal 
in practice, was not founded in fact. The 
hon. and learned Member had said their 
criticism did no good. He begged to con- 
tradict the hon. and Jearned Gentleman. 
He denied that it was an idle and barren 
ceremony that they should criticise with the 
utmost deliberation and care the expendi- 
ture proposed by the Government. He de- 
nied that when a good plea for reduction 
was brought forward in that House it had 
always proved fruitless in results. It might 
be inoperative in the year in which it was 
advanced, but it was not correct to say 
that it had no effect, It always told in 
the end. The hon, and learned Gentleman 
had not had a very long experience here, 
but he would not taunt him with that; but 
many hon. Gentlemen must have remem- 
bered an occasion—not a time of great 
political excitement—in whir’ there had 
been proposed a vast increa: in the tax- 
ation of the eountry—no less than 12d. 
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in the pound on the income tax—to carry 
into effect very largely increased Military 
and Naval Estimates. What did the House 
do then? It was only a few years ago, 
when the noble Lord at present at the head 
of the Government held another office, the 
House of Commons disapproved of that in- 
crease of taxation, and interfered; both 
sides of the House, without reference to 
any party feeling, spoke in a manner so 
unmistakeable and so distinct that the Go- 
vernment withdrew the Estimates, and the 
country had in consequence a decreased 
expenditure to a very large extent, and an 
income tax was proposed and agreed to of 
7d. instead of 12d., and the Naval and 
Military Estimates were adapted to the 
revenue so reduced. That the business of 
the House of Commons, in considering the 
expenditure was a mere idle ceremony 
and imposture could not be seriously be- 
lieved ;—if it were so they had better not 
meet at all, for it was their principal ob- 
ject and their chief duty to the public to 
control the expenditure, and if they did not 
fulfil that duty they had no claims what- 
ever on the public confidence. No doubt 
every Minister brought forward the Esti- 
mates under a deep sense of duty and 
responsibility; he did not bring them for- 
ward unless he believed they were neces- 
sary. He admitted, also, that there were 
some hon. Members who criticised those 
Estimates without argument, and found 
fault without reason—he would name no 
names—but he was not sure that even 
bad criticism was without its good results, 
and was one that the House ought ab- 
solutely to discourage. He would not 
make any personal allusions, but all knew 
that they had a surplusage of criticism 
in matters of Supply in the House; he 
thought it was not always barren of useful 
results, but, at all events, it furnished no 
ground for the doctrine that because these 
captious complaints were unsuccessful the 
House of Commons was to abdicate its 
duty—its first duty—its control over the 
expenditure of the country. He felt con- 
fident that when Her Majesty’s Ministers 
brought forward these Estimates, had they 
been opposed to the public interest, and 
had the House of Commons felt they were 
not justified, no consideration of political 
convenience would have prevented the 
House from expressing its opinion and re- 
fusing to grant the Supplies, The House 
of Commons, not in theory but in practice, 
exercised a control over the public expen- 
diture. They were, by the constitution, 
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appointed to control it, and by the prac- 
tice of Parliament they had and exer- 
cised that power when it was necessary. 
He, therefore, protested against the opi- 
nion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and those who concurred with him, whe- 
ther they called themselves ‘‘ financial re- 
formers,’’ or anything else, and he trusted 
that the House would not be led away 
from the question before it, but would in 
Committee of Supply use the power of 
controlling the expenditure of the country; 
and if any attempt was made in any quar- 
ter to reduce it and failed, he should feel 
assured that the votes agreed to had been 
shown to be justified by the requirements 
of the public service. 

Mr. MELLOR said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had imputed sentiments to him 
which he had never uttered. Nothing that 
he had said had called for the solemn lec- 
ture which had just been delivered. Ex- 
perience led him to believe that a great 
number of these discussions on small items 
were of very little use, and, therefore, it 
was that he, not at all endeavouring to 
dissuade the House from exercising its 
functions in Committee of Supply, merely 
explained that he had found such discus- 
sions unproductive, and why he had in this 
instance tried another mode of influencing 
expenditure. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, during 
his long experience in that House he had 
never before that night heard such a speech 
as that of the hon. and learned Member 
for Nottingham. In Committee of Supply 
the hon, and learned Gentleman got up— 
did not say one word on the Vote under 
discussion — but occupied the Committee 
with a statement of something he had done 
on some other oceasion, and then proceed- 
ed to read hon. Members of all sides a lee- 
ture as to their proceedings in Committee of 
Supply—a matter on which as it appeared 
he knew nothing—and intimated that all 
discussion of the Estimates was useless. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, who had had great ex- 
perience, had risen and inflicted a severe 
and deserved rebuke, and had consulted 
the dignity of the House in so doing. For 
himself he (Sir William Jolliffe) protested 
against the tone of the hon. and learned 
Member’s observations. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, if the right hon. 
Baronet had been in his place a little 
sooner that night he would have found 
that the hon. Member for Nottingham 
had received much provocation for his ob- 
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servations in the taunts which had been 
thrown out against him as one of those 
Members who had signed the celebrated 
document in favour of economy in the ex. 
penditure of the country. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, he had not al 
luded in the least to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He did not know that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had signed 
that document. What he said was that 
Gentlemen who talked loud on the hust. 
ings and wrote very finely about financial 
reform never took a step in the House to 
carry it out. He should not be deterred 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman’s lee- 
ture from doing all be could in these dis- 
cussions to carry out those reforms in the 
army which he thought necessary. Nothing 
but perseverance, he knew, would carry 
them, and, though it might not be this 
year, nor next, sooner or later a reorgani- 
zation of the army would be effected. When 
in office he had done what he could: to 
secure the reforms he thought necessary 
by pressing them on the attention of his 
colleagues, and out of office he should not 
cease to press them on the attention of the 
Government. 

Mr. T. G. BARING, in reply to the 
observations of the hon. Member for Lat- 
beth, stated that the appointment of the 
Deputy Inspector General of Fortifications 
was not a new office—it was the same as 
last year. The work thrown upon Sir 
John Burgoyne and the other officers of 
the department had been considerably in- 
creased by the new fortifications going on, 
but no addition had been made to this 
Vote, the additional expense being defray- 
ed from the loan. The next office the 
hon. Member had referred to was the Di- 
rectorship of Stores and Clothing; but 
that also was not a new appointment, 
and the same sum was voted in the Es- 
timates for it from year to year. It was 
at present held by a distinguished naval 
officer, who had been employed in the 
Baltic during the late war, and who has 
for some time filled the office of Director 
of Naval Ordnance. in that capacity he 
gained such a general cequaintance with 
ordnance stores of all kinds that when the 
office of Director of Stores was created 
he was appointed to it, and he had dis- 
charged its duties with great diligence. 
The Army Department furnished a large 
amount of stores to the navy, so that, even 
if he had not been appointed, it might have 
been necessary to have a naval officer in 
the department. The appointment of As- 
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sistant Accountant General was made upon 
the recommendation of a Treasury Com- 
mittee, and was absolutely necessary. He 
believed there would be great advantage 
in having that additional officer, as the first 
step towards economy was to insure accu- 
rate and careful accounts. The Commit- 
tee would observe that only a small increase 
of expense would be the result, because the 
salary of the Accountant General was re- 
duced from £1,500 to £1,200 a year. 
Then as to the précis writer, it must not be 


' gnpposed that this officer would cost £1,000 


a year additional, as the salary of the gen- 
tleman in the department who had been 
appointed already amounted to that sum. 
That salary he retained; but the salary 
which attached to the office was £600 a 
ear, rising by £25 a year to £800 a year. 
hen as to the librarian, it was indispen- 
sable to have some gentleman to look after 
the large collection of books—some 70,000 
yolumes—which belonged to this depart- 
ment. Mr. Marshall, an officer of great 
ability and long service, had accepted the 
appointment, and the duties of it would, 
he believed, be very onerous. With re- 
apes to the large number of temporary 
clerks, he agreed that it was not to the 
advantage of the publie service ; but the 
Secretary of State wished to act with cau- 
tion in increasing the permanent establish- 
ment. The Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment would when reorganized require in 
addition to its present staff, a certain 
number of the junior ranks ; but, as there 
would probably be a diminution in the total 
number of first class clerks, no extra ex- 
pense would be occasioned by the change. 
The increase of transit boys had cost 
very little, and their employment in carry- 
ing papers from room to room had greatly 
facilitated the transaction of business. The 
increase in the expense of advertisements 
was only nominal, arising from a transfer 
of all the advertisements in other Votes 
into this Vote. As tothe remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Officer (Colonel Dunne) 
upon the defences of the country, he be- 
lieved they were in a far more satisfactory 
state than they ever were at any former 
period, 

Cotone. DUNNE asked, whether that 
assurance applied also to Canada and the 
colonies ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman might have some private 
information with respect to some fort of 
small consequence in a distant part of the 
world ; but, treating the question broadly, 
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he could assure the Committee that the 
defences of the whole British empire were 
in a better position than at the time when 
the Board of Ordnance ceased its functions, 
With regard to the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for War, it must be re- 
membered that upon fortifications he was 
able to consult with Sir John Burgoyne, 
who was, perhaps, the most able engineer 
officer in this or any other service. There 
would also be a Director General of Ord- 
nance, whom the Secretary of State could 
consult on the artillery portion of the ser- 
vice. Provision for the salary of this new 
officer was inserted in the Estimate in 
consequence of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Military Organization which 
sat last year, and he would exercise super- 
intendence over though he would not inter- 
fere with the details of the manufacture of 
ordnance and ammunition at Woolwich. 
He did not agree in thinking that the 
office of the Assistant Director of Stores 
and Clothing at Whitehall was unneces- 
sary. The officers at the head of the 
large establishment at Pimlico could not 
manage the clothing department of the 
War Office. It was absolutely necessary 
that there should be some one at Whitehall 
to assist in the management of that im- 
portant branch of this Department. He 
admitted that it was an exceedingly in- 
convenient arrangement to make the mili- 
tary officers at the head of the manufac- 
turing establishments give security, and 
be responsible for the cash and for the 
payment of wages. An alteration had 
been made by which cashiers would be 
appointed in the different establishments 
who would give security, and receive a 
small annual addition to their salaries. 
The further employment of soldier clerks 
was under consideration. He denied the 
justice of the proposition of the hon, 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) that, 
unless he was able to give explanations 
of the difference between the Estimates 
of the present and any preccding year, 
the Committee ought not to be satis- 
fied, as he thought his position only re- 
quired that he should be able to defend 
any particular item in these Estimates to 
which exception might be taken. There 
might be a gradual diminution of expendi- 
ture in various cases, but he saw no possi- 
bility of any sudden reduction. Now, if 
the hon. Gentleman had taken the expendi- 
ture of the War Office for the year 1856-7, 
and compared it with the Estimates of 
this year, he would find that the estimate 
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of this year was much below that expendi- 
ture. The Vote for the War Office in 
1856-7 was £179,886, and the estimate 
this year was £175,738—making £4,148 
less than the expenditure of that year. 
He did not mean to say there might not 
be some items in which reduction could be 
made. Still, on the other hand, it was 
extremely necessary that no undue delay 
should take place in the transaction of 
business. He quite concurred in the ob- 
servations of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (General Lindsay), and the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee as to 
the organization of the War Office. Its 
great defect undoubtedly was the want of 
military officers, with practical experience, 
to advise the Secretary of State. His 
noble Friend at the head of the Depart- 
ment had resolved to carry out the plan 
recommended by the Committee. A Di- 
rector of Ordnance would be appointed as 
soon as the Vote was sanctioned by Par- 
liament. His noble Friend also proposed 
to appoint a military officer as permanent 
Under Secretary of State; these changes 
would not involve any increased expendi- 
ture, and the present Vote would, therefore, 
be sufficient to provide for them. He cor- 
dially concurred in the praise which had 
justly been bestowed by the hon. and 
gallant officer upon Sir Edward Lugard 
(Secretary for Military Correspondence), 
to whom the Secretary of State was in- 
debted for valuable assistance. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he was not a 
Member of the body who arrogated to 
themselves the title of ‘financial reform- 
ers ;”’ nevertheless, he was desirous to see 
the principle of economy carried out, with 
a due regard to the efficiency of the public 
service, and he thought the increase in the 
Votes of this year dould not be passed 
over without notice. There was one item 
in this enormous expenditure which had 
been alluded to by the hon. Members for 
Lambeth and Pontefract, but to which he 
again wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee. He alluded to the very large 
sum put down for messengers, porters, 
door-keepers, &e. This item of about 
£7,300 demanded, he thought, further ex- 
planation from the hon. Under Secretary 
for War. 

Mr. MONSELL said, nothing could 
have been more satisfactory than the ex- 
planation which his hon. Friend had given 
to the Committee, but he desired a little 
more information as to the particular duties 
to be performed by the Director of Ord- 

Mr. T. G. Baring 
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nance. Was he to be Director General of 
the Artillery, and would he be responsible 
for the state and condition of the arms at 
home and abroad? or would he have to be 
responsible for the state and condition of 
the arsenal and factories at Woolwich? 
By the Report of the Committee, laid 
upon the table of the House, it appeared 
that the arsenal at Woolwich was well 
conducted, while, on the other hand, no- 
thing could be much worse than the ae- 
count given by the Commissioners of the 
state of the dockyard at Woolwich. If 
the Government intended to appoint an 
officer whose business it would be to inter. 
fere with the heads of the Departments, it 
would considerably diminish their responsi- 
bility and interfere with those operations 
which were now carried on so well, and, 
in the end, the appointment would be a 
complete failure. It would be impossible 
for any establishments in the world, were 
they in the hands of the Government or 
in the hands of private individuals, to be 
more economically and more efficiently ma- 
naged than those at Woolwich. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON complained of the 
increased amount of money required for 
clerks, and said he should be glad to be 
informed whether the office of précis writer 
and librarian was a new office for the 
gentleman who had been appointed to it at 
such a large salary, and whether the situ- 
ation which he held previously had been 
filled up at the same salary paid to this 
gentleman ? 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE, in refer- 
ence to the temporary messengers and boys 
and doorkeepers employed at the War Office, 
said, there was a class of most deserving 
men—soldiers who had been discharged on 
account of wounds and long service—who 
could perform these duties efficiently. Per- 
haps the noble Lord the Secretary for War, 
who, he knew, wished to promote the de- 
serving men of the army, would see whe- 
ther this Vote could not be expended in 
the employment of men who would perform 
the duties more efficiently than boys, and 
it would in some degree be a recognition of 
their services in foreign climes. 

Major KNOX thought the explanation 
with regard to the appointment of the 
précis writer was unsatisfactory, for Mr. 
Panizzi, of the British Museum, received 
only £800 a year, and he performed much 
greater duties. But his immediate object 
in rising was to learn whether the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. T. G. Baring) could give 





any information in reference to the war- 
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rant issued in March last, which prevented 
officers retiring on half-pay before they 
had been 25 years in the service. Before 
that date 18 years, and in some cases 21 
years were sufficient ; and officers return- 
ing from India and other stations con- 
sidered it a great hardship that they could 
not retire on half-pay until 25 years had 
been completed. He trusted the hon. Gen- 
tleman would give a satisfaciory answer 
for the alteration in the time of service. 
CotoneL DUNNE, in explanation, said, 


— he never meant to say that the Secretary 


for War should be held responsible for the 
condition of the fortresses abroad and at 
home. His responsibility could be only 
nominal, for it was impossible that he 
should be held responsible for the details 
of fortresses abroad, of which he could 
know nothing. With regard to the cloth- 
ing department, he was still of opinion 
that the officer in Pall-mall, who presided 
over the department there was useless, as 
the three colonels who were placed over 
the Department were perfectly competent 
and quite sufficient to manage the whole 
business. As to the appointment of the 
précis writer, it would be found that it 
would be of no earthly use to the Secretary 
for War. The Gov-rnment had attempted 
to create a central registration office in 
the War Department, and the result was 
the employment of these transit boys, but 
he believed they would be found to be of 
no use whatever. He thought if the hon. 
Gentleman had read the report of General 
Eyre in reference to the fortresses in Ca. 
nada, he would not have answered in the 
way he had done. As to the question of 
responsibility for the condition of our for- 
tresses abroad, he would put the matter in 
this way—if a requisition were sent from 
any of our fortresses abroad, who would 
have to decide on it ? 

Genera LINDSAY said, that after 
the explanation which the Committee had 
heard from the Under Secretary of State 
as to the organization of the War Depart- 
ment, he should not proceed with the Mo- 
tions of which he had given notice. It 
was decided by the Committee on Military 
Organization that there ought to be a Di- 
rector of Ordnance who should have the 
general superintendence of the manufac- 
turing departments, but should not imme- 
diately interfere with the heads of those 
Departments. 

Captain JERVIS thought it would be 
advantageous to the heads of these depart- 
ments that some officer should be appointed 
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who would understand their business, and 
through whom they might communicate 
with the War Office. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the sa- 
lary attached to the office of précis writer 
had been reduced by £200. The clerk- 
ship of the gentleman who had been ap- 
pointed had been filled, but at a much 
less salary. The suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet as to the employment of dis- 
charged soldiers as messengers should be 
considered ; as to their number they were 
fewer than were attached to most other 
public offices. It was not intended that 
the Director of Ordnance should inter- 
fere with the responsibility of the heads of 
the manufacturing departments. The ques- 
tion as to half-pay he would answer when 
the Vote for that service was before the 
Committee. 

Mr. CONINGHAM thought the office 
of précis writer ought not to be a perma- 
nent one. He was glad to hear hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite so steady to-night in the 
assertion of the fact that the House of 
Commons was called upon to exercise au- 
thority over the public expenditure, for the 
tone some of them had taken lately might 
have led to a different conclusion. 

Mr. TURNER, without expressing any 
opinion on the question whether the Go- 
vernment ought to be maunfacturers, felt 
it right to state that he had never seen ac- 
counts better kept, or establishments more 
creditably conducted, than those at Wool- 
wich. As he had spent some weeks at 
these places, he thought he was qualified 
to give an opinion ; and he was the more 
glad to speak approvingly in the case of 
Woolwich, because they presented a very 
favourable contrast to those at Weedon 
and the Tower, where the discrepancies 
were disgraceful. He should be sorry to 
see any superior officer appointed who 
would interfere to any great extent with 
the present arrangements at Woolwich. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked, 
whether any steps had been taken to re- 
duce the enormous charge for temporary 
clerks? He wished to know whether any 
steps had been taken to reduce the im- 
mense mass of writing that was carried on? 
The existing system was really a reductio 
ad absurdum. As an insiance of the ab- 
surd extent to which form was carried, he 
referred to a case in which eight distinct 
letters had been written about a matter in- 
volving an addition of 1d. per week to the 
salary of a porter. He also wished to know 
whether the War Office considered them- 
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selves bound to adhere to the Vote of 
£171,000 for the War Office, as in the 
last published Estimate—that for 1858-9 
—there was an excess over the estimated 
charge of £9,210? The detailed account 
for 1859-60 had been presented, but had 
not yet been printed, and when printed 
would be practically of no use, as the Es- 
timates would be gone through before it 
was in the hands of Members. To show 
how rapidly and silently expenditure grew, 
the item for ‘‘ advertisements and contin- 

ncies’’ had jumped in a single year 
rom £2,500 to £5,000. 

Cotonen KNOX complained that the 
number of clerks employed in the War 
Department was disproportioned to the 
amount of work to be done. He protested 
against the class of supernumerary clerks 
being kept up; the brunt of the work fell 
upon them, but they had not the same ad- 
vantages of promotion as the other gentle- 
man engaged in the office, some of them 
having been in their present position for 
six or seven years without advancement. 
The Government should define the number 
of clerks necessary to perform the business 
to be done, and all should be placed iu a 
fair position for ‘promotion. He asked 
whether the supernumerary clerks in the 
War Office were ever promoted, or whether 
their salaries were ever increased? He 
thought both ought to take place or the 
supernumerary clerks ought to be abo- 
lished. 

Mr. CONINGHAM objected to the ap- 
pointment of précis writer and librarian. 
He moved that £1,000 be struck off from 
the Vote in reference to that officer. 

Cartan STACPOOLE asked for infor- 
mation respecting the number of clerks 
which it was intended permanently to re- 
tain, and the positions which it was in- 
tended they should oeeupy. 

Cotonst DICKSON complained of the 
monstrous increase of expense at the War 
Office. In 1853-4 the charge for clerks at 
the War Office was only £37,261, whereas 
this year it was £117,845: while the in- 
erease in the army had been only £40,000. 
It was a farce to be diseussing these Esti- 
mates year after year, and yet to allow 
such extravagance to pass. He moved 
that the Vote be reduced by £50,000, 

Mr. T. G. BARING regretted that 
the two gallant Officers who had just 
spoken were not in the House when he 
gave an explanation of some of the points 
to which reference had been made. 
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for him to know that these Hatimates 
would be brought on, as he was not fami- 
liar with the new arrangements as to 
business. 

CotoneL DICKSON objected to the 
number of clerks in the establishment, and 
moved as a further Amendment, that the 
Vote be reduced to the extent of £50,000, 

Mr. T. G. BARING ‘said,-he had 
given the usual notice that the Army Es. 
timates would be brought on that’ night, 
He had already at an earlier poriod of the 
debate explained many points ‘recently 
raised, and he would not now repeat’ his 
explanations, There were many gentle 
men of great ability at the’ War Office 
who rendered the State service; although 
they remained unknown. Yet were it not 
for their diligence and ability, he should 
have been unable to-give the Committee 
information on the many points that ‘bad 
been inquired into that night, With re 
spect to the Amendment of the hon: Men 
ber for Brighton, he justified the salary by 
reference to other Departments. As to 
the amount of writing Lord Herbert. had 
issued an order by which the! present sys+ 
tem of writing would be yery much gur- 
tailed. He had been asked by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby), 
whether he could guarantee that the Vote 
if agreed to, should not be exceeded # All 
he could say was that the expenditure 
should be carefully watehed, with @ view 
to prevent an excess above the. estimate, 
In answer to the hon, Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell), he must observe’ tliat state 
of affairs was ot exactly as he had repré 
sented it. In~ 1853-4, the expenses of 
the War Office were £174,334. Accord 
ing to the inerease ‘of the number of the 
forces the expenses would be thie ‘year 
£210,700; but the estimate was £201,833, 
or a diminution of £8,867, He did-net 
mean to say that the expenses of ‘tle De 
partment must be in ‘proportion’ to: ‘thé 
number of men; but, assuming this to bé 
the proper test, then the present Estimates 
showed, not-an inevease, but a deerease, - 

Coronet DICKSON said, as ‘usual, the 
hon. Gentleman wuo last spoke’ had’ not 
answered one of the questions which: had 
been put to him. Why should they spond 
£80,000 « year more on clerks than they 
did when the army was 40,000 men more¢ 
Why should they not have made one’ of the 
thirteen first class clerks précis writers im 
stead of creating an express officer with @ 
salary of £1,000.\a yenr ? 





Conone,n KNOX said, it was impossible 
Sir Henry Willoughby 


Mg. MONSELL observed, that in ithe 
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year referred to by the hon. and gallant | of the Committee he moved that the item 
Gentleman (Colonel Dickson) there were | be reduced by £3,000. 
charges for clerks in the Ordnance and; Gernerat LINDSAY agreed that the 
Commissariat Departments which brought number of clerks should bear some cor- 
the total for this item up to a much higher | respondence to the number of men; but 
sum than he had stated. The précis in this case there might be some reason 
writer was a first-class clerk. |for the increase. Formerly, the clothing 
Mr. WYLD thought the hon. Gentleman department was not within the control of 
had made a clear explanation, but the fact | the War Office. Now, there was more 
was that\a thorough revision was required correspondence between the various regi- 
in(all, the public departments. As an in- | ments onthe one part, and the War Office 
stance \of this, he might mention a case and Horse Guards on the other upon 
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expenditure of £2,000.a year for tempo- 





that had taken place: soon:after the Cri- 
néan war. A. chaff-eutter was injured by | 
some members of the Military Train. 
Sdren minutes were made on this subject, 
six: letters were written, and twenty-five 
ns were involved in the correspon- 
dence, though the whole cost of the repairs 
only amounted to £2. 
\yMac: OONINGHAM said, that we were 
governed by clerks. Railway secretaries, 
who! were ‘worked slike galley slaves, had 
oily-£1,000: a year. There were plenty 
of literary:men'who would jump at £400 
or(£600:-a' year! for the duty of précis 
writer and librarian. 


" Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
agg Yh Tint 


WY) ise 

“That. the item of £1,000, for the Précis 
Pier and Librarian, be omitted from the pro- 
1 ote. 3 


» The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes.131 :. Majority 31. 

| Original Question again proposed, 

,) Ma, CHILDERS said, the expendi- 
ture for, the army during the war was 
£35,000,000 ; now it was £14 000,000, 
and yet theexpenditure in the War Office 
wes less during. the war than if was at 
present, The Under: Secretary for War 
stated that if they compared the expendi- 
ture(in the War Office for 1853-4 with that 
of the present year they would find that 
there was. a heavier charge in 1853-4 than 
there was now ; but he did not include in 
the charge for the present year the expense 
of postage, which, in the former year, was 
no less. than £60,000 out of £195,000. 
At the tinie of the war there were 344 


clerks in the War Office, and the expendi- | 


ture for them was about £85,000 a year ; 
there. were, now, 357. clerks, and the ex- 
penditure was £95,485 a year, so that 
there was an increase in the expenditure 
of £10,000 a year on the permanent esta- 
blishment.” There was. also an increased 


rary clerks, (In order to test :the opittion 


elothing than upon any other matter. The 
Volunteer movement must also have added 
greatly to the correspondence of the War 
Department. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that one part 
of the increase in this item of the Vote 
was for ten third class elerks, who had 
been added with the sanction of the Trea- 
sury to the Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment. If hon. Gentlemen intended again 
to raise a contrast between the year 1855-6 
and the present time, then he could per- 
haps, give the Committee a few broad 
reasons, which would show why this ex- 
penditure had been increased. In the first 
place, hon. Gentlemen were aware that 
although the troops in India were not paid 
for by this country, yet the number of Her 
Majesty’s troops in India had inereased 
very greatly since 1855, and this had in- 
creased the correspondence of the War 
Office. Again, the increased number of 
troops in the shape of second battalions 
of regiments had added a considerable 
amount of work to the duties of the office. 
The actual increase in the expenses of 
the War Department in consequence . of 
the Volunteers was about £3,000, Then, 
there was the operation of the Limited 
Service Act, according to which the men 
took their discharge after ten years, which 
greatly increased the correspondence, The 
establishment of schools of gunnery, and 
the great inerease in the manufacture and 
change of warlike stores, had had the same 
effect. When all these things were taken 
into account it would be seen that the in- 
crease of expense for the clerks in the War 
Department was. on the whole small from 
| 1855-6 to the present year. He thought 
| he had shown there was a considerable: in- 
crease of duties, with but a small increase 
of expense, 

Corons. S¥KES remarked that there 
had. been no increase in the seeond. bat- 
talions since last year. 


Coors: DIGKSON thought that: with 





the 494. clerks in the office there was) no 
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necessity to take 10 clerks from the Trea- 
sury into the Accountant General’s De- 
partment. 

Captain JERVIS said, that it was evi- 
dent that a great change had come over 
the House and the country with respect to 
those Departments. The House was tired 
of paying large salaries when the work 
could be got better done by practical men. 
The House was indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) for the 
practical and business-like suggestions 
which he had made. Indeed, he was the 
only ‘financial reformer’? who came re- 
gularly down, and devoted his attention to 
retrenchment in his place in that House. 
The employment of soldiers as clerks, 
which the Under Secretary had promised, 
would tend materially to economy, as prac- 
tical men could be got at £100;a year, who 
would work from nine to six in their offices, 
instead of paying £400 a year to Gentle- 
men for attending from ten to four. He 
could not, however, vote for the Amend- 
ment, 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 

ut, 
“That the item of £95,845, for Clerks in the 
War Department, be reduced by the amount of 
£3,000.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 75; Noes 
165: Majority 81. 

Original Question again proposed, 

Mr. AYRTON said, that however anxi- 
ous hon. Gentlemen might be to promote 
the cause of economy, they did not appear 
able to hit on the right mode of pro- 
cedure. It certainly seemed to him that 
the proper plan would be to revert to 
the ancient method of moving Amendments 
in Supply, namely, to reduce the amount 
of the Vote, and leave the Secretary of 
State the necessary ‘discretion for reor- 
ganizing his department. The patent fact 
before the House was, that they were. de- 
ereasing the army and increasing the es- 
tablishment; and it was the duty of the 
Committee to see that that increase did 
not take place. He should, therefore, move 
to reduce the Vote to the sum it was last 
year, namely, £196,224, and legve it to 
the ingenuity of the hon. Gentleman to 
eke out that sum with judicious reforms. 
The House really ought to put the Govern- 
ment on their mettle. 

CotoneL DICKSON observed that his 
only regret was that the hon. Gentleman 
had not moved a large reduction. He had 
looked through the Estimates carefully, 
and he was of opinion that £50,000 might 
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be knocked off if the Committee were re- 
solved to enforce due economy. He wished 
to have some information as to an officer 
who was called the ‘‘ Compiler of Sta. 
tistics," who appeared for the first time in 
the present Estimates, and whose salary 
was £240 a year. 

Coronet NORTH observed that some 
hon. Members were constantly urging on 
the Government the necessity of increasing 
the comforts of the soldier, and that when 
the bill came to be paid they seemed to 
forget the course they had taken. 

CotoneL KNOX said, the Vote had no. 
thing whatever to do with the comforts of 
the soldier, but referred to the administra- 
tive departments of the army. 

Mn. T. G. BARING said, the item for 
the compiler of statistics was not a new 
one. It was in the Estimates for the last 
year but one; but was omitted last year, 
because the officer who held it had accept- 
ed the office of paymaster in the Artillery; 
but on the abolition of that office he was 
restored to his old appointment. With 
respect to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, the hon. Gentle- 
man was quite mistaken in the grounds 
on which his Amendment was founded, 
No increase had taken place in the higher 
appointments. Last year there were thirty- 
one of these, at an expense of £36,924; 
whereas this year there were only twenty- 
nine, at an expense of £33,075. The 
increase had taken place in the number 
of junior clerks, who were absolutely ne- 
eessary in consequence of the increase in 
the number of Her Majesty’s troops serv- 
ing in India, the increased comforts now 
given the men, and the introduction of the 
new armaments —all of which required 
additional accounts and correspondence. 
The total Vote now asked for was no 
more than was required for the public 
service. 

CoroneL DICKSON asked whether 
Major Marvin also received his half-pay? 

Mr. T. G. BARING believed that such 
was the case. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £196,244, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of the 
Departments of the Secretary of State for War, 
and of the General Commanding in Chief, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
going on the 3lst day of March, 1862, in- 
clusive. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103; 
Noes 124: Majority 21. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


EDINBURGII ASSESSMENTS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. MURE moved the second reading 
of the Edinburgh Assessments Bill. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


me. 
Mr. DUNLOP opposed the Bill. Its 


| object was to decide by the authority of 


that House a legal question now in de- 

ndence before the Court of Session. 
his was altogether irregular. No altera- 
tion of the Annuity Tax Act would be sa- 
tisfactory that did not bring it into unison 
with the feeling of the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh. He moved as an Amendment 
a Resolution to that effect, 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
ef the Question, in order to add the words ‘no 
measure will adequately remedy the defects of the 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax Act of last Session which 
would leave the inhabitants of Edinburgh under 
the burden of a permanent Tax for the payment 
of stipends to the Ministers of the City, and the 
inbabitants of adjacent parishes subject to a rate 
for replacing a fund transferred to the same pur- 
pose,” instead thereof. P 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed. to. be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 

Mr. BLACK, who was inaudible. from 
saient cries for a divison, defended the 
Bill, , 

Rn. HADFIELD opposed the measure, 

d moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” 

Put, and negatived. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 110; Noes 
26: Majority 84. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


CORK INFIRMARY BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a secund 
time.” 

VOL. CLXII. [rarp sertes.] 
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Infirmary Bill. 1826 


Mr. LONGFIELD rose to move that 
the Bill be read a second time this day six 
months, The object of the Bill was briefly 
this, to enable the Grand Jury of the 
eounty of Cork, in whom the property in 
the County Infirmary was not vested, and 
who did not subscribe a shilling towards it, 
to take that property, which was vested 
in a set of gentlemen who did own it, 
who did subseribe to it and pay for it, and 
dispose of that property by sale, and trans- 
fer it to the city of Cork, which was repre- 
sented, and ably and efficiently represented, 
on this occasion by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Beamish). The House would 
now at once perceive why he (Mr, Long- 
field) who represented the borough . of 
Mallow, where the infirmary was situated; 
should be rather inelined to resist that 
trifling transfer proposed by the Bill, and 
which, if it were Parliamentary language, 
he would designate by the term of eivie 
job—a civic job of his hon. Friend, 
for the objeet was simply to benefit the 
city of Cork, which he represented, at the 
expense of the borough of Mallow, which 
he (Mr. Longfield) had the honour to re- 
present, and enable the Cork Grand Jury 
further to benefit that city—that beauti- 
ful city of Cork—by empowering them 
to subscribe the sum which they ought 
to pay to the Mallow County Infirmary, 
over to the City Infirmary which they 
are anxious to establish, and a sum of 
£2,000 in addition. That might, be .a 
reasonable proposition; but his hon, Friend 
will pardon him if he was not exactly acute 
enovgh to understand the particular benefit 
which was to be conferred upon the borough 
of Mallow by this transaction ; or to un- 
derstand the particular reasons why the 
County Grand Jury—who were bound to 
pay £100 a year to the Mallow County 
Infirmary, but have not done so for acvens 
teen years should now, in consequence he 
supposed of their unwillingness to discharge 
the duty imposed upon them by law have 
powers entrusted to them for effecting a 
summary transfer of the property to them; 
selves, and the county infirmary to the 
city of Cork. Nor can he.see the reason 
why the surgeon of the infirmary was to 
be allowed £100 a year, without perform- 
ing any correlative duties, excepting this, 
that he happened to have a vote for Mallow, 
which he did not give to him (Mr. Long, 
fic ld), and happened to have a vote for the 
city of Cork, which it was just possille he 
might give to his hon. Friend, and also to 
possess considerable influence in the county. 
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It is, therefore, the benevolent design of my 
hon. Friend to allow this gentleman during 
the residue of his natural life, to enjoy his 
otium cum dignitate with a nice little salary 
and nothing to do, and constitute him one 
of that greatly aggrieved class, gentlemen 
superannuated in the prime of life, ready, 
of course, to do good to the extent of his 
salary, but prohibited from doing so by 
the Bill of my hon. Friend, which does not 
transfer his valuable services to the city of 
Cork. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. BEAMISH said, that the esta- 
blishment at Mallow was utterly useless as 
an infirmary for the county of Cork, and 
in consequence the Grand Jury had, during 
the last sixteen years, refused to contri- 
bute anything towards it, excepting on one 
occasion, about ten years ago, when they 
gave it a small sum asa dispensary. It 
was most inconveniently situated, being in 
reality at one end of the county and much 
further from the centre than the city of 
Cork. Moreover, during the last four 
years the Grand Jury had come to repeat- 
ed resolutions by their unanimous votes in 
favour of the removal of the County In- 
firmary to the city of Cork. There was 
no intention on bis part, or the city of 
Cork, or the Grand Jury, to deprive the 
town of Mallow of an institution that might 
be useful to them as a dispensary, for in 
that light only had it been regarded for 
years past. He hoped the House would 
allow the Bill to be read a second time, 
and so enable the great county of Cork to 
have an infirmary which would be more 
efficient and useful than the present, where 
the patients would find an adequate medi- 
cal staff to treat them, and which, although 
he admitted was not in the best situation, 
was, undoubtedly, more favourably placed 
than the town of Mallow. 

Mr. BUTT said, that at the present mo- 
ment the county of Cork had no county 
infirmary, simply because an old Act of 
Parliament directed that it should be in a 

lace that was altogether out of the way. 
he result was that the Grand Jury de- 
clined, and properly so, to assist in its 
support ; and the feeling was general that 
it ought to be transferred to the city of 
Cork. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, the hon. Mem- 


Mr. Longfield 
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ber for Cork says the Grand Jury of the 
county wished to remove the inatitution to 
the city of Cork. But, surely, there were 
gentlemen in that city wealthy enough 
to provide themselves with an infirmary if 
they wanted one, and he did not see why 
they should remove the one in existence at 
Mallow, simply because the Cork Grand 
Jury, the hon. Member for Cork, and the 
people of that city wished them to do-so, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the real object 
of this Bill was not to sell the infirmary, 
whether it was the property of the county 
or of anybody else; the main object was 
to enable the county of Cork, speaking 
through their authorized organ, the Grand 
Jury of the county, to do that which the 
wisdom of the lrish Parliament enabled 
them to do—namely, to contribute to the 
funds of the County Infirmary. For six. 
teen years the Grand Jury had refused to 
contribute to the infirmary at Mallow, be 
cause they thought it was not ao situated in 
a place where its influence was most be- 
neficially felt by the county, as to justify 
them in making it a charge upon the 
county funds. They wanted to contribute 
to the formation of an infirmary in Cork. 
That was their real object, and they had 
come to an agreement with the city that it 
also shall contribute, and that a portion of 
the benefit should be given to the county 
and city in proportion to the amount they 
respectively contribute. The object of 
the Bill, then, was not to sell the-building, 
but to enable the authorities of the city in 
contributing money for the good of that 
community to contribute it to an institution 
of which they approved, and to withdraw it 
from an institution of which they did not ap- 
prove. The hon. Member proceeded to ex- 
plain that about a century since the Govern 
ment of that day proposed to establish infir- 
maries throughout Ireland, which generally 
were to be placed in county towns. In 
some cases, however, the county towns 
were either not of sufficient importance 
compared with others in the same county, 
or were not centrally situated with refer- 
ence to the surrounding districts. The 
city of Cork was one of the latter deserip- 
tion, being situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the county; whereas Mallow was 
most conveniently placed, and was, more- 
over, a flourishing town, and the capital of 
the eastern division of the county. The 
Legislature, therefore, enacted that the 
infirmary for Cork county should be placed 
at Mallow. With reference to the question 
of convenience the hon. Member said that 
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Mallow had fully retained that advantage, 
jnasmuch as the three great railways of the 
South of Ireland met within a quarter of a 
mile of the infirmary. The hon. Member 
further said that if it were indispensable 
that there should an infirmary in the city 
of Cork, it was equally desirable that that 
of Mallow should be retained, and that the 
wealth, population, and convenience of 
the county justified the maintenance of 
two such establishments. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Lorp. NAAS suggested, that the hon. 
Member for Cork should withdraw the pre- 
sent Bill, and introduce another by which 
provision should be made for transferring 
the, institution to Cork, but leaving the 
building at Mallow, with the old doctor and 
the old matron, to be used as a dispensary, 
in which character it was really beneficial 
to a-very extensive district. 

Ms. HENNESSY said, that in Cork 
itself opinions were very much divided on 
this subject. The removal of the infirmary 


from Mallow to Cork would leave the coun- 


try without hospital accommodation, and, 
ae far as he could learn, the Bill was op- 
ed, to the wishes, not only of the inha- 

itants of Mallow, but of the majority of 
the inhabitants of the county, The mat- 
ter required further inquiry, and he moved 
phat the debate be adjourned. : 

Debate arising. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 
. Put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
$1: Majority 19. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 10, 1861. 
Minutzs.] Pusric Brrts.—2* Passengers (Austra- 
lian Qolonies); Marriages Validity. 
THE UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR 
—PRIVATEERING. 


Tae Eart or DERBY: My Lords 1] 
have given notice to my noble Friend the 
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President of the Council that I would put 
@ question to him upon a subjeet of con- 
siderable importance and urgency. That 
question may now, perhaps, be considered 
comparatively unnecessary, inasmuch as it 
was raised elsewhere in the course of yester- 
day, and Her Majesty’s Government gave 
some intimation of the course they meant 
to pursue, but the matter is one of so much 
importance that I hope my noble Friend 
will forgive me if I ask for some explana- 
tions with respect to it in your Lordships’ 
House. Your Lordships are aware that 
the unfortunate dispute which has existed 
for some time between the Northern and 
the Southern portions of the United States 
of America has at last resulted in what I 
am afraid must be considered a civil war. 
I am not going to ask the noble Earl any 
question with respect to the manner in 
which this country may be affected by the 
possible consequences of that war. I 
understand the Government have already 
come to the conclusion—of whieh I do not 
complain—that both the Northern and the 
Southern sections of the United States are 
entitled to be considered as belligerent 
Powers, and to have our relations. with 
them regulated by the rules which apply 
to belligerent Powers. I understand fur- 
ther that the Government have under their 
consideration, and have referred to the 
law officers of the Crown, several important 
and delicate questions touching the extent 
and character of those belligerent rights. 
Upon that subject, therefore, 1 do not at 
present ask for any expression of opinion 
on the part of the Government ; but there 
is one point with respect to which it is 
highly important they should furnish im- 
mediate information. Your Lordships are 
aware that among the measures adopted or 
threatened by the Southern Confederation 
is that of sending forth letters of marque 
and resorting to the system of privateering 
for the purpose of attacking the commerce 
of the Northern States. Your Lordships 
are aware, on the other hand, that the 
Northern States have signified their inten- 
tion to regard the issue of such letters of 
marque and such privateering. as piracy, 
and to treat them as such. I do not stop 
to inquire how far this course of proceed- 
ing is consistent with the strong decla- 
rations made on the part of the United 
States at the time of the Congress. of 
Paris, when the system of privateering 
was abandoned by the Powers of.Europe, 
but when a different resolution was adopted 
by the United States and they alone. of all 
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the important maritime States refused to 
abandon that system. The point to which 
I wish to call the attention of your Lord- 
ships and the Government is the position 
in which British seamen may probably be 
placed in consequence of the announce- 
ments made by the Southern and the 
Northern States. If there is one mode of 
warfare which has more attractions for 
seamen than another it is precisely the 
system of privateering. Privateering is a 
sort of sea-poaching, and is peculiarly at- 
tractive to the more reckless and dissolute 
class of sailors. It combines many induce- 
ments —a certain amount of daring, a 
certain amount of risk, and considerable 
chances of profit—inducements which, cou- 
pled with drink, apart from any question 
of distress or poverty, which I believe does 
not form an element in more than one case 
out of a hundred, are precisely those 
that lead to poaching on land, and are also 
precisely those that would lure seamen into 
poaching by sea—or privateering. But 
unfortunately the maritime game-laws 
are of a rather stringent character, and 
visit offenders with nothing short of capi- 
tal punishment. It is, therefore, im- 
rtant to those British seamen who are 
iable to be attracted by the various induce- 
ments of privateering that they should 
know upon what footing they stand with 
respect to their rights as British subjects. 
I need not say that the offence of entering 
upon this privateering service is an offence 
against the Foreign Enlistment Act ; but 
that Act does not impose any penalty so 
severe as that of capital punishment, and 
if a British seaman who has entered one of 
the Southern privateers should be captured 
by a Northern ship of war and condemned 
to death—if he is entitled to claim any pro- 
tection even for his life from his own Go- 
vernment, I cannot conceive anything more 
certain to involve us in most serious and 
embarrassing complications with the United 
States, or more likely to render us, almost 
necessarily, parties in that unhappy con- 
test, from which I cordially join with the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office in the earnest desire that we may 
continue to stand aloof. On the other hand, 
if a British seamen by entering a Southern 
privateer does forfeit his right to claim the 
tection of his own Government—which 
apprehend he would do-~it should be dis- 
tinetly and publicly made known to him on 
the part of the Government that if he is 
Jed into such a criminal undertaking from 
any temptation whatever, and if he is 
The Earl of Derby 
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sequences—even to the loss of his life by 
judicial sentence—in that case his blood 
will be on his own head, and he must not 
expect the slightest interference on the 
part of this country to save him from con. 
sequences, however deplorable, provoked 
by his own act. I understand that a Pro. 
clamation is about to be issued by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
rivateering and of belligerent rights. [ 
es that in that Proclamation—or in some 
other way—a most distinct and emphatic 
warning will be given to all seamen in the 
service of Her Majesty as to the conditions 
upon which they will engage, if they choose 
to enter upon such hazardous enterprise 
—in the system of privateering. There 
should be no doubt left on their minds, but 
the fullest and plainest intimation should 
publicly be made to them whether, if they 
do engage in such a service, they will, or 
will not, in extremity, be entitled to ex- 
pect any protection or any interference on 
the part of this country. I hope my noble 
Friend will state to your Lordships whether 
the Government have come to any conelu- 
sion upon this question ; and, if so, whe- 
ther they are prepared forthwith to issue a 
public and emphatic notification of the 
course they intend to pursue, and the con- 
sequences likely to result to British sea- 
men from a disregard of their warning ? 
Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl, 
by the manner in which he has approached 
the subject, has evinced a becoming ap- 
preciation of the difficulties which may 
arise to ourselves from the unfortunate 
state of things in the United States. With 
respect, however, to the question of the 
belligerent rights of the parties now en- 
gaged in that unhappy contest, the noble 
Earl has not asked for any expression of 
opinion on the part of the Government, 
and, therefore, I am absolved from enter- 
ing into a discussion of that most import- 
ant, difficult, and delicate subject. But 
the noble Earl has inquired whether it is 
our intention to issue a Proclamation warn- 
ing the subjects of Her Majesty against in 
any manner departing from that neutrality 
which Her Majesty herself is so desirous 
toobserve. To that question, as the noble 
Earl has stated, an answer has already 
been given in ‘‘another place’’—namely, 
that it is the intention of the Government, 
according to precedent, to issue a Pro- 
clamation giving such warning to all the 
subjects of Her Majesty. The precise 
wording of the Proclamation is a matter 
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of considerable importance and difficulty, | make use of its merchant vessels for the 
requiring some deliberation, and we have | purpose of carrying on the contest, and 
thought it right to obtain the best advice | there was no violation of the law of nations 


jn framing it; but I may state that the 
Government are anxious to make it as plain 
and emphatic as possible. 
_ Toe Eart or DERBY: Perhaps the 
noble Earl will inform your Lordships 
whether, in the event of the Northern 
States acting upon their expressed inten- 
tion to treat privateering as piracy, and 
British seamen being sentenced to death, 
it is to be distinctly understood that such 
ns will not be entitled to claim protec- 
tion from their own country. 
Earp GRANVILLE: I should prefer 
not to enter into any detailed explanation 


until the Proclamation shall have been is- | 


sued. It is plain that the natural result 
of such a Proclamation must be that no 
British seaman will be entitled to claim 
the official protection of his Government. 
Lorp BROUGH AM said, the noble Earl 
had limited his observations to seamen in 


| in such a proceeding. 


SYRIA AND TURKEY. — RESOLUTIONS 
MOVED. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
| Cubes rose to move the following Re- 
| solutions (of which he had given notice) on 
| the affairs of Syria and Turkey— 


“1. That this House would view with deep re- 
gret any circumstances leading to a continuance, 
however brief, of the occupation of Syria by fo- 

| reigh troops beyond the 5th of June next ensuing, 
the period now fixed for their complete with- 
drawal by the Convention agreed to at Paris on 
| the 15th of Mareh. 

“2. That this House considers the late calami- 
tous events in Syria as not to be attributed to 
causes exclusively local, but also, and chiefly, to 
the general state of the Turkish Empire, more es- 
| pecially in point of revenue and administration. 

“3. That this House is deeply impressed with 
the urgency of obtaining from the Ottoman Pcrte 
a prompt adoption and strict enforcement of such 





Her Majesty’s service, when it was quite measures as may best afford, in the spirit of the 
glear that he meant them to apply to any Sultan’s Hatt-homaycon of 1856, a reliable secu- 
British subject taking part in privateering. Tity against the recurrence, from any cause what- 
Privateering of this deseription was piracy ©’ ° those sanguinary conflicts. 

by the law of nations. Any interference in The noble Viscount said, this was a sub- 
a foreign war, by fitting out, manning, and ject which possessed so little novelty, and 
going on board ships to take part in the was so little recommended to himself by 
war, was a crime by our law, and it was most | the simplicity of its character or the facility 
efpedient that those parties who chose to of solution of the difficulties by which 
commit the offence in this case should be it was surrounded, that he should have 
left to suffer the penalty they incurred, ' shrunk from bringing it forward if he had 
The war in America was a most lament-| not borne in recollection the indulgence 
able affair on all accounts, and for the sake | that on more than one occasion had been 
of liberal principles, and for the sake of | shown to him, and if he had not also borne 
humanity itself, he fervently trusted that; in mind the importance to our national in- 
the folly which had given rise to it—pos- | terests of this subject ; and if he had not 
sibly not confined to one side—would not | also felt that a duty had been imposed 
be attended with the calamities which | upon lim by his long residence in Turkey 
always accompanied civil war. If disrup-{ and his experience in its diplomacy. The 
tion was inevitable, he trusted the new | Resolutions which he proposed to submit 
States would form themselves without; to their Lordships were of a character not 





bloodshed. 

Toe Eart or HARDWICKE. was 
anxious that the House should not enter 
too strong a protest against that which 
was a natural consequence of war—name- 
ly, that vessels should be fitted out by 
ogg individuals under letters of marque. 

hat was, no doubt, privateering; but it 
did not by any means follow that privateer- 
ing was piracy. He believed that if pri- 
yateering ships were put in the hands of 
proper officers they were not engaged in 
piracy any more than men-of-war. He 
thought that a feeble State engaged in a 
war with a powerful one had a right to 





calculated, he thought, to raise any differ- 
ence of opinion in that House still less to 
oceasion any division of opiuion. They 
had a twofold object in view. They were 
directed, in the first instance, to the ques- 
tion of the settlement of Syria ; and, se- 
condly, they were directed, by the natural 
connection between the two subjects, to 
our interest in the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire, notwithstanding all ite 
defects, and more particularly in conse- 
quence of the necessities under which it 
laboured. In bringing it under the notice 
of that House, simultaneously, but acci- 
dentally, with the discussion of it in the 
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other House of Parliament, he had felt 
that advantage might be derived to the 
great interests involved by a discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament. He conceived 
that where there was no special reason on 
the part of the Government to apprehend 
embarrassment from a discussion of a sub- 
ject, great advantage sprung from its dis- 
cussion in both the Legislative Assemblies 
of the nation—advantages not confined to 
the Houses themselves, but extending to 
the countries interested, from their atten- 
tion being thus forcibly drawn to questions 
involving their interests ; and he hoped he 
had not misjudged in affording their Lord- 
ships an opportunity of considering the 
merits of this question. It was now six 
weeks since the abundant Correspondence 
laid on the table by the Foreign Office had 
been under their Lordships’ consideration. 
The subject, therefore, could hardly be 
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sent there, and that our neighbours, the 
Government of France, should be autho. 
rized to send an expedition to act in the 
common name, he felt the difficulty of the 
situation. He considered that’ Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government were fully justified in 
accepting the offer of France, with a posi- 
tive assurance, still more with a positive 
engagement, that the employment of ‘the 
troops in Syria should not extend beyond 
a short period of duration. It had since 
become known that, in the opinion’ of 
Her Majesty’s Government circamstances 
had arisen which justified the prolonga. 
tion of that occupation. The French ex. 
peditionary force still oecupied that ¢oun- 
try, but under a renewed engagement of a 
very positive description to evacute the 
country on the 5th of next month. It 
would be, he conceived, a matter of deep 
/concern if any circumstance were to arise 





considered as brought forward without! which should involve further difficulty in 
sufficient time having been afforded for its! the execution of that engagement. He 
consideration. It was not his intention to | himself entertained no doubt of the inten- 
go into the details of the Correspondence. | tions of the French Government to act on 
He had naturally looked over it; and the | their engagement. He could not for a mo- 
general result of his inspection was, that | ment suppose that any interest peculiar to 
in the midst of great difficulties, those who | themselves would induce them to put into 
had been employed on the spot had shown | doubt the engagement they had entered 
an intelligent attention to the great in-! into with this country and the other Eu- 
terests of the question in Syria ; and that|ropean Powers. It was not, therefore, 


particularly the Commissioner sent by Her! from any apprehension of their departing 


aah be Secretary for Foreign Affairs | from that engagement that he had brought 
had shown that he was worthy of the se- | that part of the subject under their Lord- 
lection ; for without much diplomatic ex-| ships’ consideration. But circumstances 
perience he had exhibited an attention not | might arise, and it might depend on the 
only te the interests of the country to | force of those cireumstances—how far that 
which he was sent, but to the great prin- | legitimate interest which that Government 
ciples of humanity, that did credit to him-| had for its own religion in Syria—which 
self and honour to his country. This was | might induce thein to press for a further 
@ difficult and complicated question, es-! extension of time. Under these circum- 
pecially in connection with the interests of | stances it was of great importance that the 
the Turkish Empire at large and the great | evident intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
European interests involved. In Syria it-! vernment should be supported by the voice 
self they had a practical issue, and one of! of Parliament, so that not only no change 
very great importance not only to Europe | should take place with regard to the period 
at large, but it might be said more particu-| of occupation, but that those necessary 
larly in respect to our own British interests. | measures should be pressed forward, as 
It was one which presented circumstances | well as judiciously selected, which the in- 
of great delicacy and great urgency, and: habitants of those countries should look 
which offered difficulties of solution which | to in fature for their protection—that pro- 
it was his desire to bring under their Lord- | tection which they had hitherto derived 
ships’ notice. Syria, as they all knew, | from foreign bayonets. It certainly did 
had been from the earliest times of great | appear that, whatever support a foreign 
importance and the deepest interest in| army gave to the Turkish Commission, 
every sense ; and the occupation of it by | their presence was not essential to the re- 
foreign troops involved political considera-| storation and maintenance of tranquillity. 
tions that could not be passed over without | This much at least did appear from the 
the deepest anxiety. At the time when it| papers presented, that the troops which 
was decided that foreign troops should be| had accompanied the Turkish Commis- 


Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 
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sioner were sufficient to produce a cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the contending 

rties, and that there was no necessity 

the French expeditionary force to pro- 
eced as far as Damascus: that, in fact, 
their operations had been very much con- 
fined to. those bearing the character of po- 
iee. It could not be concealed that opera- 
tions of that kind were not unaccompanied 
by subjects of regret— unavoidable, but still 
subjects of regret—inasmuch as they were 
attended by increased excitement on the 
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support to the independence of the Turkish 
Empire, should the occasion arise. We had 
already had deep and dear-bought experi- 
ence as to what it cost to maintain the integ- 
tity of Tarkey. Long before we entered on 
our treaty obligations the natural connection 
between this country and Turkey led us 
to take an interest in the wars and nego- 
tiations with neighbouring Powers, in which 
it was proved that they were over-matched, 
In the course of this century, as their Lord- 
ships knew, some eight or ten times we had 











part of the Christian population, and a ne-| been driven into negotiations of the most 
essary depression on the part of the Druses, | complicated kind with Turkey on account 
= however guilty they might have been of its interests. We had on several oc- 
of sanguinary confiots and atrocious mas- | casions, as many as six or eight in the pre- 
sacres, had, as shown by the published | sent century, sent our fleets, and sometimes 
Correspondence, been provoked to those | even our army, for the purpose of protect- 
aets by the Maronites, and those who sup- ing her. If, then, those dangers were in- 
ported them from a distance. He did not eurred and those sacrifices made at a time 
mean, in so saying, the French Government | when we were only bound to Eastern affairs 
itself, but those religionists in France who by a sense of interest, how was it now, 
had taken Syria under their protection, | when we were engaged in the most formal 
and whose constant intercourse with that manner to guarantee the independence and 
country had on more than one occasion integrity of that empire? Surely they 
caused disputes which had terminated in could not but consider this as a subject 
those atrocities which every one so much which deserved their serious attention at a 
lamented. If any force, whatever it might time when the whole of Europe, and not 
be, of some other Power than France, were only Europe, but America, was thrown into 
to remain in that country, attracted in the the most disastrous confusion, with very 
first interest of religion, he would put it to doubtful results; and they could hardly shut 
the House whether it would suit our in- their eyes to the consideration that cireum 

terest or the fair requirements of Europe stances might suddenly arise which might 
that such an army should continue to oc- | involve them in their consequences. Some 
cupy @ country which was well known to, of the movements taking place on the Con- 
be, in & military sense, the key of Egypt. | tinent, not only politically, but in a military 
Those were very powerful reasons why that | sense, came in contact with the Turkish 
House and the House of Commons, before Empire; therefore there was at least a 
the die was cast, should express an opinion chance that the Porte, by _Teason of ite 
as to the fulfilment of the engagement that weakness, might be brought into a position 
had been entered into, and to encourage | which might excite the appetite of some 
Her Majesty’s Government to take those | other country to take advantage of her 
steps and adopt those measures which were situation, and throw on us the necessity of 
advised and considered urgent, not only for ' stepping forward to avert that danger. 
the security of the tranquillity of Syria, | When such was the case he was justified 
but for securing it consistently with the im saying that we were bound to be careful 
integrity of the Turkish Empire—with the as to what was done in Syria. It was of 
independence of that Empire which we had the utmost eonsequence that we should 


formally guaranteed. These were no tri- ‘have a correct notion of the causes that 


fling considerations. It was true that pre- | had led to the disturbances and massacres 
viously to that treaty we had been very | that had taken place in that sears.” 4 
much implicated, both commercially and po- doubt there were or connec : we 
litically, in Torkish affairs. We had fre- local Ca wig a was ~ < 
quently interfered, both by arms and money, | dominion of the Porte to be maintained, 
to maintain the independence of the Turk- and there paren yf constant —_— =a 
ee ee ee — oo a toy $a ante» Bog There were 
ound ourselves by treaty, we could not, with- | ainous parts of pr ce. ; : 
out a departure from good faith—without a the old conflicting animosities OF race an 
change of circumstances justified our own ereed. But, in addition to these, it might 
change—withdraw from giving the required be truly and justly said that the more im; 
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portant causes—those which were neces- 
sary to bring on the catastrophe—were the 
administration of the Turkish Empire and 
the corruption which entered deeply into 
the cause of what we had to lament. . An- 
other cause was the weakness of the Turk- 
ish army—an army which, he believed, 
stood at 150,000 men on paper, but which, 
he understood from competent authorities, 
did not really amount to more than between 
50,000 and 60,000; and that with an im- 
mense territory. with the difficulty of pass- 
ing troops, the badness of roads, and the 
inconvenience attending operations in that 
country. Another circumstance which 
Stood at once pre-eminent amongst the 
causes of the Syrian calamities. and which 
gave immediate cause of weakness to the 
Turkish Empire. was the enbarrassed state 
of the Turkish finances—embarrassed as 
he understood to a degree which in that 
country of unsettled finance had never be- 
fore been equalled. Unless some remedy 
were applied it would be impossible to 
guarantee Syria against a recurrence of 
those calamities from which it was only 
gradually escaping. It was impossible for 
us to guard against the consequences of 
the engagements which we had incurred ; 
and if we wished to do justice to the coun- 
try more particularly under consideration, 
and to the whole Turkish Empire itself, it 
must be by assisting them to get out of 
their present state of weakness by afford- 
ing them any assistance, either moral or 
otherwise, that the interests of our own 
country could allow of; and, above all 
things, by urging upon them the necessity 
of, and by giving them sufficient motives 
for, exerting their own energies, and thus 
be the means of contributing to the pre- 
servation of their own independence and 
integrity, by calling upon them to carry 
out those refurms which they themselves 
had admitted to be necessary to their safety, 
which they had proclaimed over and over 
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which promises had been given, and at the 
same time to maintain the supreme sove. 
reignty of the Sultan. It was also diffi. 
cult to secure those districts from a repeti- 
tion of those occurrences which had hi. 
therto operated so fatally upon its pros 
perity ; and at the same time to induce 
the Turkish Government to enter seriously 
and in good faith upon that system of re 
form to which they had been 80 frequently 
pledged. On a furmer oceasion, when, in 
execution of the promise given to the in- 
habitants of the Mountain, the Allied 
Powers, at the instigation of this country, 
entered into the question which terminated 
in a diplomatic settlement, a difficulty was 
felt of reconciling those several things, and 
it unfortunately turned out that, although 
the Druses and the Christians were both 
disarmed, they had, from circumstances 
which were not yet sufficiently cleared up, 
been brought into the circumstances which 
terminated in the calamities of last year, 
He thought that it was a subject of regret 
—he would not presume to say of censure 
—that more settled and persevering ex- 
ertions had not been made to keep the 
Turks steady in the progress of reform, 
We knew ourselves in this country how 
much had been done in the last thirty 
years by both parties in the State vigo 


rously applying themselves to remedy those , 


evils which time had introduced. He had 
heard it made matter of boast—and he 
agreed a matter of just boast—that what 
had thus been done had drawn forth the 
resources of this country in a manner which 
was unexampled before; and it was our hope 
that whatever the confusion into whieh 
other countries might fall we might promise 
ourselves a still greater increase of pros 
perity. Sinee, then, there were eircum- 
stances connected with Turkey which had 
interested our sympathies and had induced 
us to make those sacrifices and incur those 
risks to which he had just referred, for it ap- 





again, and which they had recorded in that | peared to him—and, owing to the cireum- 
treaty of peace as to the motive which in- | stances inwhiehhe had been placed, perhaps 
duced us to enter into that guarantee which | more to him than to any other Member of 
for the first time formed part of our al- their Lordships’ House—that this was not 
liance with Tarkey. There were other ; fanciful or speculative subject. It was not 
causes which had operated, in his appre-' one which we could hope or desire to post- 
hension, to produce that state of things | pone from year to year, because it was one 
existing in Syria, and which should be. which was knocking at our doors, which 
borne in mind in coming to any econelu- | was threatening us with danger of the 
sion. On the part of the Porte it was, most positive kind, especially in the pre- 
difficult, perhaps, to bring this matter to a | sent state of the world, and which would 
permanent and satisfactory settlement. It; probably surprise us by a catastrophe when 
was very desirable to secure the privileges | we least expected it. He asked their Lord- 
of the inhabitants of the Mountain, of | ships whether we could stand idly by and 
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Syria and 
witness the partition of the Turkish Em- 
ire ? For what was the Turkish Empire ? 
Piseredited though it might be by the 
religion of its people, it covered that part 
of the world in which had been seen the 
greatest events, and the greatest men, and 
the greatest developments of power that 
existed from the earliest time ; it was a 
country which came into contact with the 
most important parts of Europe; and 
which afforded increasing motives and al- 
lurements for conquest. Could we, then, 
afford to stand by and witness the partition 
of that empire of which there was now more 
reason to apprehend than at any earlier 
period 2? Could we in such a case main- 
tain our non-intervention as, fortunately, 
maintained it in other cases ? 
Would we not be called on by every con- 
sideration—by the commercial interests of 
the country— by the natural political jea- 
lousy of the country—to come forward at 
every risk to do what the interests of Eng- 
land and of Europe would demand? In 
introducing his Resolutions he had confined 
himself to touching on the most material 
points of the subject. He had not gone 
into details, for his purpose was merely to 
recall to their Lordships’ recollection cir- 
cumstances which must be known to them 
all, and which could not be left out of 
consideration when a discussion took place 
in respect to the settlement that ought to 
follow the evacuation of Syria by foreign 
troops. He understood that this subject 
was in progress of discussion in the other 
House of Parliament also, and he was 
anxious that it should be well considered 
by the Legislature. He trusted that in 
the manner in which he had treated those 
difficult topics there was no danger of any 
unpleasant results. He hoped that neither 
he nor any noble Lord who shared his 
views would express his opinions in a way 
that could be the cause of embarrassment 
to Her Majesty’s Government, or of annoy- 
ance to the Government of any. other 
He had framed the Resolutions 
which he should have the honour to pro- 
pose to their Lordships in such a spirit as 
would, he hoped, save them from meeting 
with any opposition, [He asked their Lord- 
ships, viewing the spirit in which they 
were dictated, and the object of general 
interest to which they were directed, to 
treat them with consideration and indul- 
gence. Ile should regret to be the cause 
of any division ‘in that Ilouse, and he 
should be exceedingly sorry if his intro- 
duction of the subject were to cause any 
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discredit or doubt to be thrown on the 
opinions which he had endeavoured tc em- 
body in the Resolutions which he should 
conclude by proposing. He had stated 
frankly and fully the motives which had 
led him to bring this subject before their 
Lordships, and had endeavoured, he hoped 
not without some effect, to show the urgeney 
of the question as affecting Syria, and its 
inseparable connection, not only with the 
destinies of the Turkish Empire, but also 
with the most important interests of Eu- 
rope. He trusted that their Lordships 
would not withhold their support from the 
views which he had expressed. Whatever 
might be the decision of the House he 
could only thank their Lordships for the 
patience with which they had listened to 
him, and resume his seat with the con- 
sciousness that he had discharged a duty 
imposed on him by the circumstances of 
the ease. The noble Viscount then moved 
the Resolutions. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, he was sure 
that the House could not fail to listen with 
attention to all the opinions which had been 
expressed by his noble Friend, who was 
probably more intimately acquainted with 
Turkish affairs than any other Member of 
their Lordships House. He was also sure 
that Her Majesty’s Government had no 
reason to complain of the noble Lord, either 
for having brought forward the question, 
or for the manner in which he had done 80; 
for his language hud been temperate, and 
his views were in many respects very similar 
to those which had been avowed by the 
Government in the papers on the table. 
It was, moreover, but natural that after 
the voluminous papers which had been laid 
on the table in relation to Syria, that the 
noble Lord should take an opportuuity of 
calling attention to the subject. While, 
however, he agreed with a great deal that 
had fallen from his noble Friend, and be- 
lieved that the Resulutions contained much 
to which the House would find no difficulty 
in assenting, he trusted that he should be 
able to show good reason why it was desir- 
able that such an expression of opinion 
ought not to be pressed on the House at 
the present moment. The Resolutions of 
his noble Friend referred to three subjects, 
which were to a certain extent distinct. 
The first was directed against a prolonga- 
tion of the foreign occupation of S\ria, and 
expressed an opinion that the House would 
view with deep regret any prolovgation of 
that occupation, however brief. But any 
one who had read the printed papers must 
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be convinced that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were fully persuaded of the import- 
ance of bringing that occupation to a ter- 
mination at as early a period as possible. 
There could be ne doubt that the oceupa- 
tion, although sanctioned by England and 
the other Powers of Europe at a time when 
there prevailed a feeling of a strong com- 
miseration for those who had suffered in the 
massacres of last spring, was an anomaly, 
and a danger to the Empire upon whose 
territory the foreign troops were quartered. 
They were, however, bound to admit that 
nothing which had taken place in connec- 
tion with that oceupation would justify them 
in expressing a doubt that the Convention 
on the subject would not be duly and fully 
observed by all the Powers which had 
signed it. The French Government was 
not the only party to that part of the con- 
tract ; for although French troops repre- 
sented the European occupation of Syria, 
it should be recollected that any of the 
Powers who were parties to the Convention 
were at liberty to take part in the occupa- 
tion, but that it had been agreed among 
them that it would be most convenient that 
France should furnish the whole quota. 
They had, therefore, no ground for jealousy 


on that score. More than that, although | 


the conduct of the troops in occupation had 
been called in question, he thought that it 
had, on the whole, been marked by mo- 
deration and a desire to respect the inde- 
— of the Sovereign of the territory. 

t was quite true—and it appeared in the 
papers on the table—that there had been 
considerable discussion as to the prolonga- 
tion of the occupation. It had been held 
to be desirable that it should be continued 
for a short period, but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment saw no reason to doubt that it 
would be terminated, on the 5th of June, 
the time fixed for the Convention. Under 
these circumstances it would be very inex- 
pedient at that moment that their Lord- 
ships should pass a solemn Resolution on 
this matter, which did not seem very cour- 
teous to the other Powers interested, and 
more especially not to the Power whose 
troops were in occupation. The next Re- 
solution referred rather to a matter of his- 
tory. His noble Friend was of opinion 
that the late calamitous events in Syria 
were attributable, not exclusively to local 
causes, but ‘chiefly to the general state 
of the Turkish Empire, more especially in 
point of revenue and adininistration.”” He 
{Lord Wodehouse) could not admit that 
that Resolution was entirely in accordance 
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with the facts stated in the papers which 
had been laid on the table. His own opi. 
nion was that the events in question were 
due partly to Turkish maladministration, 
but chiefly to local causes. Evidence was 
given in the printed papers that the dig. 
turbances originated with the Maronites, 
who were anxious to revive their ancient 
disputes with the Drases. The Druses, in. 
deed, on the other hand, showed no reluet. 
ance to renew the ancient feud, and en. 
gaged in it in a bloodthirsty manner which 
excited the horror of Europe.. He did not 
deny that the Turks were also to blame, 
There could not be the slightest doubt that, 
while some excuse might possibly be found 
fer the proceedings of the Druses and Ma- 
ronites, who were animated by historical 
feelings of hatred, there was no such ex- 
cuse for the Turks, who were bound to 
maintain order in their dominions, and 
there could not be the slightest doubt that 
the Turkish troops had committed excesses 
in the district of Damaseus and elsewhere 
more fearful than those of the contending 
tribes. At the same time the Turkish Go- 
vernment had atoned for their previous 
faults by the vigour with which they had 
punished those who bore the chief part 
in those disturbances. , The Mushir of 
| Damascus, the Commander-in-Chief, the 


and 57 other persons, many of whom oe- 
cupied posts of eminence, were put to 
death, and altogether nearly 500 persons 
were subjected to various punishments. 
The Druses had also suffered heavy retri- 
bution at the hands of the Maronites, ia 
addition to the punishment awarded to 
them by the authorities. [He should say, 
therefore, that there was a considerable 
doubt whether the facts were precisely as 
his noble Friend had stated them, and he 
did not see that there was any advan- 
tage in expressing a positive opinion ona 
matter which at least admitted of dif 
ferent conclusions. The last of his noble 
| Friend’s Resolutions had a wider scope 
than the others, and referred, in point of 
| fact, to the whole condition of the Otto- 
man Empire. His noble Friend had very 
justly expressed his sense of the importance 
of that question, and had spoken of the 
danger which menaced its existence. In 
one sense it might be said that the Turkish 
Empire was always in great danger, at any 
rate during the Jast thirty or forty years, 
the Turkish Empire had been in continued 
danger. This state arose from various 
causes. It was but half-civilized ; it was 
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composed of different and discordant na- 
tions, opposed, not merely in origin, but re- 
ligion. It was, therefore, not in a condi- 
tion such as was usually regarded as be- 
téketiing permanence in a State. But he 
feared they were rather prone sometimes 
fo exaggerate the danger of that Empire, 
and’ the reports from the consuls, which 
were exceedingly interesting, and reflected 
great credit on the ability and industry of 
thé gentlemen by whom they had been for- 
warded, exhibited a picture of the Turkish 
Binpite somewhat different from that which 
wis usually drawn.’ Nearly all the consuls 
a that some improvement had taken 
any and they pointed out that it was not 
so much the laws which were defective as 
the power of administering them. One of 
those gentlemen used a phrase which was 
very apt, and at the same time, truly de- 
scribed the condition of the country, when 
he said it was easier to frame good laws 
in Turkey than to find honest persons to 
¢arry them into operation. In point of 
feet the Turkish Empire was in many re- 
spects in the possession of good laws; it 
enjoyed a measure of toleration larger than 
existed in sume civilized States; while 
liberty of trade, as far as laws were con- 
cerned, was not greatly hampered or re- 
stricted. But there was so much corrup- 
tion among the higher officials, and_ such 
& want of knowledge in the administration 
of these laws, that they were never fully 
and efficiently carried out. His noble 
Friend, who was desirous at all times to 
urge on the Porte the adoption of reforms, 
was anxious that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should find a remedy for these evils; 
but, for his own part, he (Lord Wode- 
house) thought the British Government 
could scarcely adopt any other course than 
they had hitherto pursued—namely, to ad- 
vise the Porte to adopt wise and sensible 
measures, and to give her such support, by 
counsel, as was essential when she was in 
difficulties. One of the most important 
points in which reform could be introduced 
in Turkey was with regard to finance; and 
Her Majesty’s Government, feeling how 
vital this question was to the existence 
of the Empire, had recently sent out two 
gentlemen to advise the Porte with re- 
spect to fiscal affairs. If the Porte would 
listen to the advice of those gentlemen 
and would really carry out some syste- 
matic reform of the ordinary administra- 
tion of the State, as regarded the expendi- 
ture of the different departments and the 
accounts which those departments had to 
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render, much greater benefits would be 
secured to the country than by taking 
up reforms with more sounding names. 
More than that he did not think it was 
competent for any foreign Government to 
do; and he certainly did not believe that 
any formal expression of opinion on the 
part of their Lordships’ House would be 
attended with any advantage. His noble 
Friend had not referred to the changes 
which it was proposed to make in Syria; 
but before sitting down he should like 
shortly to place before their Lordships the 
actual state of affairs. A Commission to 
inquire into the condition of Syria and its 
present organization had been sent out by 
the differents Governments of Europe, and 
the question of the future settlement of 
the Lebanon would have to be decided by 
them. In the papers presented to the 
House it would be seen that a great va- 
riety of views had been expressed. His 
noble Friend had not stated his own view 
with regard to these various schemes, but 
it was obvious that the difficulty of choos- 
ing between them must be very consider- 
able. Whatever might be the ultimate 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government, 
they would be most anxious to pay due at- 
tention to the just privileges of the inhabi- 
tants of the Lebanon, and at the same iime 
they would not consent to anything which 
would weaken the Sovereign authority of 
the Porte in those provinces. Without 
entering further into the subject at pre- 
sent, he would express his obiigations to 
his noble Friend for the favourable manner 
in which he had spoken of the policy pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. It 
was their desire that foreign occupation 
should cease at the date specified by a Con- 
vention recently concluded, and they had 
no reason to suppose that it would be pro- 
longed beyond that time. The attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government had been 
constantly fixed on the necessity of reforms 
being carried out in Turkey, and the ad- 
vice which they had tendered was such as 
would be cordially approved of by his noble 
Friend, who had taken so active a part in 
the affairs of that part of the world. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE ex- 
pressed his regret that her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters did not think it advisable to put 
upon record the opinion of this House on 
this matter by adopting their Resolutions. 
The question really was what were our en- 
gagements with Turkey, and how far were 
we to be brought into the consequences 
which those engagements might lead to, 
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without our making an effort to avert 
them? With regard to the first Resolu- 
tion to which the noble Lord (Lord Woode- 
house) had taken an exception, the inten- 
tion of which was to impress on the Go- 
vernment the great desire of this House 
that the French troops should be removed 
from Syria, he believed that the French 
Government was perfectly sincere in its 
expressed readiness to remove those troops, 
and that they would be removed in the 
course of the coming month. But the 
next Resolution went further, and distinetly 
pointed to the circumstances under which 
those troops were there, and the noble 
Viscount expressed a hope that no eircum- 
stances now existed that would prevent the 
tecal of those troops. He thought that 
was a matter of great difficulty, upon 
which their Lordships might fairly express 
an opinion. They knew not what infor- 
mation Government might have, and could 
only judge of the existing state of things 
in Syria from the papers laid on the Table, 
and among the last of these reference was 
made to a demand countenanced, if not put 
forward by the Christian bishops for the 
execution in cold blood of 1,200 persons. 
Assuming that the allied Powers were jus- 
tified in their original interference, was the 
state of things disclosed in the official cor- 
respondence such as to justify their with- 
drawal? He thought not. They had 
nothing in any document at present to 
show that the French troops acting on be- 
half of the allied Powers could safely be 
recalled, but they were too happy to take 
the assurance of the Government, and he 
thought they would be perfectly justified 
in expressing their opinion in the very 
guarded language which his noble Friend 
had used in the Resolution. Then his 
noble Friend (Lord Wodehouse) said the 
second Resolution was not quite justified, 
because it pointed, as the real source of 
these disorders, not to local cireumstances, 
but to the general condition of the Turkish 
Empire, and more especially as regarded 
revenue aud administration. The noble 
Lord spoke of the state of the Turkish 
troops and the conduct of the Turkish Go- 
vernor as being what he considered a local 
cause of these unfortunate occurrences and 
as being the occasion of the occupation by 
foreign troops. Why, that was precisely 
the reason why, as he understood, his noble 
Friend (Viscount Stratford) had brought 
forward these Resolutions. THe (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) said that the condition 
of the troops and the administration, as it 
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was carried on, were the causes—the proxi. 
mate and not the remote causes—of all 
that had taken place. Why, some of those 
papers showed that the Pacha of Damaseus 
had been drawing money from the central 
Government at Constantinople for the main. 
tenance of a regiment which it turned out 
never existed. What was that but faulty 
administration ? Those troops, if they had 
actually existed, might have been instru. 
mental in repressing the outbreak. But 
what did he do? When inquiry was made 
into his conduct he emptied the gaols of 
ruffians and convicts and pressed them into 
the ranks in order to make a show of mili- 
tary strength. When we considered our 
engagements towards Turkey and its con- 
dition he thought it must fill us with dis. 
may. His noble Friend (Lord Wodehouse) 
seemed to think we could pursue no other 
course than that of tendering good advice, 
it was that course which had led us into 
wars in the course of the last thirty years, 
In 1841 British blood was shed to drive 
the Egyptians out of Syria; yet it was the 
testimony of travellers that, when Syria 
was governed by Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim 
Pacha, its condition was far better than it 
was now under the Government of the 
Porte. The question really was the fear- 
ful condition of Turkey, of which we were 


bound to maintain the independence. At , 


this moment attacks were made upon ler 
by Montenegro which she was unable to 
repel, and it was reported, and he believed 
truly, that she was unable to send a squa- 
dron of ships into the Adriatic, because she 
had not money to pay the sailors. In fact, 
the whole number of regular troops that 
could be brought together by a Power that 
was essentially a military despotism did 
not exceed 50,000 or 60,000 men. It was 
not for him to say what ought to be done, 
but he heartily wished that we were out 
of our engagements, and he hoped that 
we should never enter into any more of & 
similar kind. He did not think that the 
case was to be met by sending out clerks 
and financial experts, What was wanted 
was some solid assistance in the shape of 
a loan. That was the long and the short 
of the matter. Then, were we prepared 
to give that? No, we were not. The 
Minister who should propose it he thought 
would not be likely to be Minister long. 
He trusted, however, and he believed that 
her Majesty’s Government would assist the 
Turkish Government by every means in 
their power; but what they could do if 
they could not give a loan, or a security 
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for a loan, it was not very easy to say. 
But the Government had sent out clerks 
to advise. Why the Sultan had been 
taking advice ever since he was on the 
throne, and the only person who had made 
that advice effectual was his noble Friend 
and relative who had moved these Reso- 
lations. For these reasons he was glad 
that his noble Friend had brought for- 
ward these Resolutions, and he should 
have been still more pleased had the House 
adopted them. He should have liked the 
Parliament of this country to have said at 
once that these embarrassments were owing 
to the condition of the administration of 
the Turkish Empire. How far we were 
liable to maintain that empire through 
any course of mal-administration he did not 
wish distinctly to argue, but he thought it 
would be a good thing if the House could 
express its sense that the embarrassments 
of the empire were owing to the mal-ad- 
ministration of its Government. 

Toe Eart or MALMESBOURY said, 
he was not aware whether, at the present 
moment, Turkey was unable to subdue the 
Montenegrins, but if it were not that was 
not from its own intrinsic weakness, but 
from what had been the bane of Turkey— 
the perpetual interference of foreign Go- 
yernments. Only within three years 
Turkey had had positive orders from 
France not to attack the Montenegrins, 
and not to cross the frontier. Russia had 
issued similar orders, and had constantly 
interfered in the same way. Both those 
Powers long ago, and again lately, had 
set themselves up as the protectors of 
Montenegro against Turkey, and he must 
say thay his experience while in office con- 
vinced him that nothing could be more 
atrocious and more unprovoked than the 
attacks of the Montenegrins on the in- 
habitants of the frontiers. He believed it 
was in 1846 that Omar Pacha, the best 
general in the Turkish army, disposed 
25,000 men in a semicircle before Mon- 
tenegro, and he was on the point of bring- 
ing the Montenegrins to certain conditions, 
which Europe would have settled, when 
Russia interfered to prevent him. Since 
that time, the French Government by con- 
stant intrigues, for reasons best known to 
itself, had sustained that nation of savages, 
and had supported them in all their attacks 
upon the Turkish empire. Now, that was 
only one corner of the Turkish empire ; 
but he was not’ going to occupy their 
Lordships’ time by reminding them how 
extremely analagous were the attacks that 
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had been made in others. In his opinion, 
a great deal too much advice was tendered 
to Turkey, and there was a great deal too 
much interference with her. That con- 
stant advice, constant interference, and 
constant threatening was, he believed, the 
original, and edntinued to be the chief 
cause of the condition of the Turkish 
Enppire. 

Viscount STRATFORD pve RED- 
CLIFFE could not agree with the noble Earl 
with respect to the state of the military force 
of Turkey. Small as the army of Turkey 
was, and ill-provisioned and ill-paid as it 
might be, she was able generally to bring 
into the field a sufficient force, and to con- 
centrate it in such a manner as to repress 
outbreaks. This system, however, was 
ruinous, wearing down the district which 
was the scene of action, and exhausting 
the resources of the Porte. He might be 
allowed to add that he could not agree 
with his noble Friend as to the peculiar 
vices of the Turkish Government. His 
experience told him that the Turks wanted 
unity of action—that they suffered from 
divisions among themselves — that they 
displayed want of energy in carrying out 
the reforms which it was so necessary to 
have effected. It was his firm conviction 
that if they were not kept to a sense of 
their duty, if they did not redeem their 
pledges, and if they did not carry out an 
effective system of reform, the time was 
not distant when the Turkish Empire 
would either fall to pieces, or would suffer 
from some of its provinces being appro- 
priated by neighbouring Powers; and then 
we might be called upon to make greater 
sacrifices than we had yet done. If the 
present state of things in Turkey was not 
improved, and more persistent efforts were 
not made to execute the promised reforms, 
he felt great apprehensions for the future 
of that empire. 

Eart GREY thought that the prophecy 
of the noble Viscount was very likely to be 
fulfilled. He was convinced that Turkey 
was likely to fall to pieces if she went on 
as at present, and he was equally con- 
vinced that she could not be propped up 
by advice forced upon her by different na- 
tions, and nations jealous of each other. 
He agreed with the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) that the present 
condition of Turkey was very much to be 
attributed to the system of Government 
which now existed there, and next, to the 
unfortunate interference on the part of 
European nations in the international ma- 
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pagement of the country during the last 
twenty-five years. He was persuaded it 
was a blunder to suppose that by compel- 
ling a corrupt Government to pass good 
laws they could secure good Government: 
—Turkey wanted what Mr. Canning once 
called the ‘‘executory principle.’’ He could 
not help thinking that the best chance of 
reforming the state of that country was by 
leaving it to reform itself; and if European 
nations had left things to themselves, a 
remedy would have been found one way or 
the other. Probably the evil of misgovern- 
ment would have been so great, that either 
the corrupt and miserable Government 
would have been destroyed, and something 
better substituted, or the Government 
would have been compelled to reform it- 
self. But they could not secure reform in 
a country by the efforts from without of 
foreign nations; it must come from with- 
in; and the only effect of interference on 
our part to govern as it were the whole 
world would be to impose enormous bur- 
dens on the people of this country, and to 
Jead us into all kinds of misfortunes. Was 
there any man who could say that the 
Crimean war, which had entailed an ex- 
pense of three or four millions a year upon 
us, had done much to extend the probable 
duration of the Turkish Empire? Of what 
use was it to give advice, to introduce re- 
forms to a country with an army on paper, 
an empty treasury, and a corrupt adminis- 
tration, and with no man to be trusted in 
any one department? As well might they 
give advice to a man on his deathbed to 
get up and walk about his room and ima- 
gine he could do so, as to expect that the 
advice he had mentioned could have any 
effect upow the Turkish Government, On 
the contrary, it would only aggravate the 
evils complained of. fle hoped and trusted 
we were not going to carry further the 
vicious policy we had adopted during the 
Jast twenty-five or thirty years, and which 
had been fraught with such miserable re- 
sults; he, therefore, objected to the Reso- 
lutions, because they seemed to imply that 
we should take such acourse. As regard- 
ed assistance to the Turkish Government, 
he trusted no Minister would venture to 
make such a proposition to the House of 
Commons. Rash and extravagant as that 
House had of late years shown itself, he 
was sure it would never sanction the ex- 
penditure of a single shilling in a vain and 
fruitless: attempt to prolong the existence 
of Turkey. He objected altogether to our 
guarantee of the integrity of the Turkish 
Earl Grey 
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Empire; but he trusted it was not quite 
so bad as some noble Lords seemed to 
suppose. Our guarantee, in his opinion, 
simply meant that Turkey should not be 
pulled to pieces by her neighbours. . Not 
that, if she were to fall to pieces by her 
own inherent weakness, we were to be 
called upon to endeavour to prop up.so 
rotten a fabric. He thought. the noble 
Marquess had pushed rather too far the 
meaning of our guarantee of the inde 
pendence of the Turkish Empire, because 
he seemed to suppose that this country was 
under some pledge to maintain Turkey 
against intestine dangers and her own 
weakness. He trusted we had not been so 
impolitic as to have done that. 

Viscount STRATFORD pe RED- 
CLIFFE said, he could not coneur in the ab- 
servation of the noble Earl that our advice 
had not produced any good effect on the 
Turkish Empire. Under the directionsf 
our Government, at least ten great and 
important measures had been adopted, and 
every one of them would now be in eom- 
plete execution from one end of the coun- 
try to the other if there were not. that 
weakness. and want of attention to advice 
of which he had already complained. 

Eart. GREY said, the noble Lord had il- 
lustrated what was precisely his(Earl Grey’s) 
argument—namely, that. they might have 
a number of good laws, which would dasa 
great deal of good if they were enforced; 
but if unfortunately they were not enforced, 
as was the case in Turkey, they would do 
no good whatever.. If European nations, 
in attempting to compel the Turkish Go- 
vernment to enforce the measures they re- 
commended, interfered with the adminis- 
tration in every corner and every village of 
the country, they would destroy the whole 
strength and power of the Empire. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he hoped the 
House would not resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to discuss the internal affairs of 
Turkey. He did not rise to. prolong the 
debate, but to second the appeal made by 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and supperted generally by the 
House, to the noble Viscount—tbat he 
would be good enough to withdraw the Re- 
solutions, and not force them on the adop- 
tion of the House. The whole course of 
the debate had shown the most conclusive 
reasons why it was desirable that the 
House should not adopt them, | Their 
Lordships, no doubt, were thankful that 
the noble Viscount, speaking with such 
knowledge and authority, bad given them 
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his views on so important a question ; but 
no practical good. could arise from the 
adoption of the Resolutions. With regard 
to the third Resolution, there was no 
reason to apprehend that the French Go- 
vernment would break the solemn engage- 
ment into which they had entered. The 
French Government had said they felt con- 
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English Government were actuated by a 
sincere desire to maintain that Power, of 
which they did not fee! so certain in respect 
to other European nations, and that very 
fact gave to our advice a weight which did 
not attach to that of other Governments. 
He thought that if we gave them advice in 
a friendly way, if when they come to ns 








siderable alarm and responsibility in leaving | for advice and support when any great 
Syria in its present state, but nothing had difficulties arose we pointed out to them a 
occurred to show that they intended to do | possible way of saving themselves and 
otherwise than to fulfil honourably their! their finances, we would have a great 
engagement. With respect to the second chance of succeeding; but we should 
Resolution, he must say that it was neces- | weaken our advice and do no good if we 
sary that they should brush up their histo- | came forward in the manner proposed by 
rical knowledge as to the Turkish Empire the noble Viscount, and gaveit in the most 
before they proceeded to deal with abstract offensive way in which it could be tendered, 
Resolutions of that nature. The third Re- | He trusted the House would not think the 
solution was one of a more important cha-' Government were acting in opposition to 
racter, but he disagreed in much that had those Resolutions ; on the contrary, they 
been said upon the subject to which it did not wish to see the occupation of Syria 
related. -He disagreed in what the noble by any foreign Power prolonged, and they 
Ear! (Earl Grey) had said in reference to wished to see reforms carried out in the in- 
giving advice to the Turkish Government. ternal administration of Turkey, but they 
It. was not possible for any Government in thought that their hands would be weakened 
this country to completely ignore the rather than strengthened if their Lordships 
Turkish Empire, to shut their eyes against agreed to the Resolutions. 

that country, to treat it as an isolated part; Viscount STRATFORD pz RED- 
of Europe, and to allow matters to go on CLIFFE said, he should not persevere with 
as they were, without using any efforts to the Resolutions, as it seemed to be the gene- 
influence the course of events, The ge- ral wish of the House that he should with- 
neral opinion of the House and the country draw them. As he, however, believed that 
had been that the integrity of the Turkish the result of the discussion would be to make 
Eupire was an object of some importance an impression on this country and foreign 
asregarded the whole state of European nations in the sense he desired, he attached 





affairs. If that Empire fell to pieces it 
was impossible to foresce a satisfactory so- | 
lution to the difficulties which would arise | 
in consequence, or what evils might flow | 
from any settlement which might be ar- 
rived at under such circumstances. He 
agreed that advice and interference coming 
from divergent sources and different nations 
was likely to cause great difficulty, and he 
also thought that advice injudiciously ur- 
ged, or ostentatiously paraded, would never 
be of any use ; but this country, whether 
rightly or wrongly, had expended its blood 
and its treasures for the purpose of pre- 
serving the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire; and having done that, and being 
under a certain engagement with other 
European Powers with regard to that Em- 
pire, he thought that when advice was 
likely to be of any use it would be culpable 
on the part of the English Government if 





they did not use their efforts to induce the 
Ottoman Porte to strengthen their Govern- 
ment. He wust say that the Turks them- 


selves were aware that in giving adviee the 


less importance to withdrawing them than 
he would otherwise have done. 
Motion (by leave of the House) with- 


drawn. 
House adjourned at Half-past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’ Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 10, 1861. 


| Minvures.}—Posuto Bitrs.— 1° Markets (Ireland). 


8° Princess Alice’s Annuity. 


INDIA AND THIBET. 
QUESTION, ~ 
Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg 
to ask the Seeretary of State for India, 


Whether terms have been made with the 
Rajah of Sikkim, by which increased 
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facilities for communication will be opened | 
from India to Thibet ? 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the | 
question, he wished to ask him whether he | 
will introduce, before or after the Whitsun- | 
tide holidays, the bill relating to India, | 
which has been so long under his considera. | 
tion ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, in answer | 
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Duty. 
would be laid upon the Table. With re. 


| Spect to the second part of the hon. Mem- 


ber’s question, he had to say that the 
French Government had informed him some 
time ago, through their Ambassador, that 
they agreed in the general principles of 
the Treaty between England and Turkey, 
and Her Majesty’s Government afterwards 
communicated to the Government of France 
some amendments which they proposed in 


to the question of his hon. Friend behind it. There had, howeyer, been no regular 
him (Mr. W. Ewart). he had to state that | correspondence between the Governments 
he had no official information upon the | of England and France relative to the con- 
subject, but he learned by private letter clusion of a similar treaty between the 
addressed to the Governor General by Mr. | latter Power and Turkey. 

Eden, who had conducted the negotiations 
at Sikkim, that he had effected an arrange- 
ment for opening the communication be- 
tween the territory of Bengal and Sikkim. 


TUE PAPER DUTY.—QUESTION. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 





No duty was to be imposed on goods pass- 
ing through our territory into Sikkim, and | 
a low rate of duty would be imposed on 
all goods passing from Thibet to Sikkim. 
It seemed that both the merchants of Thi- 
bet and the people of Sikhim were very | 





he rose to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he can explain the dis- 


/erepancy which appears to exist between 


the increase in the quantity of paper ma- 
nufactured, and in the amount of duty re- 
ceived in 1860, as compared with 1859? 





well disposed to avail themselves of the ad- | THE CILANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
vantage which this road would give them. UER: Sir, the explanation sone which 

With regard to the information asked for | I could easily have given yesterday if I bad 
by the hon. Gentleman oppos‘te (Mr. Van- | had the paper in my hand at the time the 
sittart), he (Sir Charles Wood) had hoped } question was put to me. It is very simple, 
to have been able to introduce the mea- | 1 fact, both accounts are perfectly cor. 
sure alluded to before Whitsuntide ; but |Tect- The one statement refers to the 
the House was so occupied with the dis- | P®per manufactured, and on which duty 
cussions on the financial proposals of the | 48 charged ; the other to the amount of 


Government that he was afraid it would | duty received. By the Excise system the 
not be in his power to do so. year is divided into eight rounds, and the 
| Paper duty charged on each round is cul- 

|leeted in the following round.  Conse- 

COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH TURKEY. | quently it follows that ‘when a Return is 
QUESTION. called for limited to the period between two 


Mr. FREELAND asked the Secretary | given dates, the Return includes the duty 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the | Charged upon seven rounds made in that 
ratifications of a Commercial Treaty be- | Ye", and one round made in the yeat 
tween England and Turkey had been ex- before ; while as respects the weight it re 
changed, and, if so, when a copy of the | presents the actual quantity manufactured 
Treaty would be laid upon the table of, within the year, The quantity in each 
the House; and whether any correspond- | round depends on a variety of circum: 
ence had taken place between the Govern- | 8tances that cannot always be traced ; but 
ments of England and France relating to in the present instance the last round of 
the conclusion of a similar Commercial | the last financial year derived a consider- 
Treaty between France and Turkey; and, | able increase from the fact that it was com- 
if so, whether there would be any objection pared with a round in the year 1859-60, 
to lay copies of that correspondence and of , during which the repeal of the paper duty 
the correspondence between the English had been commenced, although the ar- 
and Turkish Governments on the subject ,rangements as to the drawback had not 
of either Treaty on the table of the House? , been made. Until those arrangements had 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that the | been made there was a considerable stag: 
treaty in question had not yet been finally | nation in the trade; and that I apprehend 
concluded, but when it had been ratified, | is substantially the cause of the consider- 
as was expected to be the case soon, it| able difference between these two rounds, 


Mr. W. Ewart 7a 
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SHIPS OF WAR—MR, GILL’S PATENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
dmiralty, Whether the Board of Admiralty 
intend taking a A steps with regard to 
Mr. George Gill’s Patent for Improvements 
in Ships of War, either by suppressing the 
Patent, or in any other way ; whether the 
Board intend testing his plans for accele- 
rating the speed and diminishing the vi- 
bration of ships, which have lately been 
communicated to the Admiralty ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
Mr. Gill sent to the Admiralty some time 
ago a proposal for the improvement of 
steam ships of war, which was examined 
by professional officers and pronounced by 
them not calculated to benefit the public 
service. He afterwards had an interview 
with Mr. Gill, by that gentleman’s request, 
at the Adwiralty, and having received his 
explanations of his plans, in the presence 
of the Comptroller of the Navy and other 
@ficers of his department, it was not 
thought that their adoption would be ex- 
pedient. It was not, therefore, the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty to take any steps 
either for the suppression of Mr. Gill’s 
Patent, or for having it tested. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE.—QUESTION. 


Sr JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, When it is intended that the por- 
tion of Edinburgh Castle which was pulled 
down with a view to improvements shall 
be rebuilt ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the plans 
for rebuilding part of Edinburgh Castle, 
though they had been under consideration 
for some years, had not yet been decided 
_ by the Secretary of State for War. 

he plans, if carried out, would involve 
& considerable expenditure, and no sum 
had been taken for them in this year’s 
Estimates. He could not, therefore, give 
any positive answer as to the rebuilding of 
that portion of the Castle. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
QUESTION. 

Apmirat DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the absence of the noble Lord the head 
of the Government, If he will state when 
it is proposed to adjourn for the Whitsun- 
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tide holidays, and for how long? Some 
information on the subject would enable 
the Committees to make their arrange- 
ments. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he would rather not an- 
swer that question in the absence of the 
noble Lord, because he was not perfectly 
aware what arrangements had been made. 


Austria and Italy. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that in rising, 
according to notice, to call the attention of 
the House to the affairs of Austria and 
Italy, his intention was to afford to the 
Governt:ent an opportunity of giving to 
Parliament some indication of the policy 
they were now pursuing, and were likely 
in future to pursue, rather than to excite 
any angry recriminations between the par- 
tizans of hostile States. The most im- 
partial persons would, he thought, admit 
that it was neither possible to defend all 
the acts of the Italian Governments which 
had been overthrown, nor -to defend all 
the acts of that country which had been 
the instruments of their subversion. He 
must say he had risen from the perusal of 
the despatches which had been Jaid on the 
Table with an opinion by no means un- 
favourable to the policy of our Foreign 
Secretary, who had, on the whole, more or 
less, fairly adhered to the principle of non- 
intervention which he had laid down as the 
rule of our relations with Italy. He could 
have wished, however, that the noble Lord 
had more strongly condemned the invasion 
of Naples by Sardinia—conduct as much 
a violation of that principle of non-inter- 
vention as an invasion of Piedmont by 
Austria could possibly be. From what he 
had himself seen in Italy last autumn, he 
thought the noble Lord had done wisely in 
advocating a system of duality as more 
likely to prove beneficial to that peninsula 
than a system of unity. He found the 
greatest jealousy prevaling between the 
North and the South of that country, 
great clashing of interests, conflicting opi- 
nions, the most marked distinction between 
the habits, customs, races, and, he might 
add, language of the people. He witnessed 
the entry of King Victor Emmanuel into 
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Naples, and the enthusiasm displayed upon 
that occasion, and for a Neapolitan popu- 
lation it was not excessive, was much less 
for the monarch than for Garibaldi, who 
sat by his side. He further knew that the 
Piedmontese troops within a fortnight of 
their entry into Naples were everywhere 
complaining that they were received by the 
Neapolitans rather as conquerors and aliens 
than as liberators and allies. It was not 
surprising that in Italy there should exist 
considerable jealousy of the supremacy of 
Piedmont, and some aversion to Turin as 
the metropolis, when it was found that the 
very first despatch written by the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Minis- 
ter in this country respecting the proclama- 
tion of the King of Italy, was written in 
the French instead of the Italian lan- 
guage. He did not think that hon. Mem- 
bers could approve the means by which 
Piedmont had brought about the unity of 
Italy. Hon. Members no doubt supposed 
that that union had been brought about 
by the ardent patriotism of the Italian 
people; whereas, had they been at Florence 
or Naples they would have known that 
that result had been brought about by 
corruption which would have done honour 
to a contest for Sudbury or St. Albans, 
and which quite justified the expression 
which had been used in the French Cham- 
ber, that Piedmont did far more to pro- 
mote the cause of Italian unity by putting 
her hand into her pocket than by laying 
it upon her sword. But however that 
might be, he did not wish now to revive 
the discussion as to whether union or dual- 
ism would be best for Italy, because a 
practical Government must recognize ac- 
complished facts, and, looking to what had 
been done, he thought that it was for the 
best interests of Efgland, of Europe, and 
of Austria herself that the union and in- 
dependence of Italy should be secured. It 
was true that Austria retained possession 
of Venetia; but, in his opinion, that. pro- 
vince was a source of weakness rather 
than of strength to the Austrian Empire. 
In peace it was a festering sore eating 
into the finances of Austria, and in time 
of war its people were a hostile popula- 
tion menacing her flank. He might be 
reminded of the strength of the Quadri- 
Jateral; but any military man knew that a 
general who should for strategical, and 
not political purposes, invade Austria on 
the side of Italy, would be fit for a lunatic 
asylum. Austria.was not menaced from 
Italy, because as regarded war the Germans 
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were a superior race to the Italians. Her 
hereditary enemy was France, and where 
Austria was vulnerable was upon the Rhine 
and Danube, and if a French army were to 
menace Vienna the troops must be ims 
mediately withdrawn from the fortresses 
of the Quadrilateral, and removed to the 
field upon which the decisive battle was to 
be fought. If the Austrians were defeated 
in the plains of the Danube, and Vienna 
fell into the hands of the enemy, these for. 
tresses would fall, as military men term it, 
‘‘ by position,” and any troops that might 
be in them would become prisoners of war 
without striking a blow. The only pur- 
pose which the possession of the Quadr 
lateral by Austria could serve was to aet 
as a menace to Italy; but he believed that 
there was nothing so fatal to the interests 
of Austria as the maintenance of such ay 
attitude towards that country. As long as 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral frowned 
upon the independence of Italy so long 
would the. King of Italy be reduced t 
the condition of a mere Prefect of France, 
If, on the other hand, that menace were 
withdrawn there was every reason why 
France and Italy should be on the worst 
terms, because they both had large sem 
boards on the Mediterranean, and conse 
quently there would be great rivalry be 
tween them for supremacy in that sea. If 
Austria retired within her natural bounda- 
ries, the Alps, she would, in case of 4 
war with France, have her flank protected 
by a neutral Power, instead of having it 
menaced by 20,000,000 Italians. He made 
these observations in no spirit of hostility 
to Austria, because he believed that a 
powerful and united Austria was necessary 
to the best interests of England. Austria 
bad had recently but a scant measure 
of justice dealt out to her by the people 
and press of this country. She was for 
more than a quarter of a century our 
faithful ally in withstanding the aggret 
sive designs of the First Napoleon, and it 
was in the ware which she then carried 
on, that she had incurred the greater pot 
tion of that debt by which she was now 
weighed down. Austria was, indeed, ow 
natural ally. There were many persons 
who had feelings and pognaees against 
Austria; but when material interests were 
at stake, sentiment must yield to geo 
graphy, and he believed that if war broke 
out again in Europe England and Austris 
would be found fighting side by side. It 
was often said that Austria was a despotis 
Power. But that was no longer the cas®. 
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Austria now possessed a Constitution as|been forced to desist from his efforts. 
free as that under which we lived, and had | Under the Constitution of 1812 —com- 
recently given to her provinces an auto-| monly called Lord William Bentinck’s Con- 
pomy and independence which would only | stitution—the forced division of property 
be paralleled on the other side of the At-|did not exist in Sicily; but when the 
lantic in the Constitution which lately ex- | Bourbons were restored they re-established 
sted in the now dis- United States. Those | that law, because they were unwilling that 

inces would now enjoy a far larger | an independent territorial class should stand 
amount of autonomy and self-government | between a servile people and their leaden 
than we gave to Scotland or Wales, and! sway. If he had any fault to find with the 
much more independence than we were will- | despatches of the noble Lord, it was that 
ing to grant to Ireland. For federal and | he did not find in them a single word of 
imperial purposes Austria now possessed a! protest against the decision of M. Cavour 
Constitution fashioned after the likeness | to introduce the forced division of property 
of ourown. She had a Lower Chamber | throughout Italy. He felt strongly upon 
dected by the Diets of the Empire, which | this subject. He thought that it was the 
were in their turn elected by a suffrage duty and the mission of England to pro- 
which not even the hon. Member for Bir- | claim the doctrine of primogeniture through- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) would call illiberal, | out Europe, in contradistinetion to that of 
because every man who paid five florins, | the foreed division of the soil, because 
about 9s., in taxation, had a right to|in every country in which there was a 
vote. In addition she was to have an forced division of property we found sym- 
hereditary Upper Chamber and an here- | pathy with the institutions and greatness 
ditary Sovereign. The Hungarians object-| of France, while, where a law of pri- 
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ed to this, and wished to have separate | 
Ministers for finance, war, and he believed | 
foreign affairs. Jf Austria granted these’ 
demands she might as well dismember her | 
empire. If we made such concessions we 


should not only repeal the union, we should 
reestablish the heptarchy. Austria ought 


to be encouraged and cheered on in the 
h of constitutional reform on which she 
entered, rather than ehecked and ar- 
rested in her progress by having made upon 
her demands with which it was impossible 
that she should comply. It was with par- 
ticular satisfaction that he at this moment 
inted to the existence in Austria of an | 
itary Upper Chamber founded upon a 
territorial class, because recent events had 
shown that an independent territoria! cluss 
was the safest breakwater against both the 
tyranny of despotism and the disorders of 
democracy. It was not the power of every 
country to possess an hereditary Upper | 
Chamber, because some countries had not | 
within them the essential element, an in-| 
dependent territorial class. Italy possess- 
ed that advantage, but had not availed | 
herself of it. In the States of the Church | 
and in Lombardy there was a law of primo- | 


mogeniture existed, there we found sym- 
pathy with England, with her institutions 
and with her greatness. In moving for 
these papers he could assure the noble 
Lord that he did not wish to cast the 
smallest reflection upon his foreign policy, 
because he believed that, apon the whole, 
that policy deserved the approbation of his 
countrymen, that the honour of England 
was safe in his hands, and that his dis- 
placement from office at the present mo- 
ment would be a most untoward event. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that 
She will be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, Copies of 
any Papers or Despatches which have been re- 
ceived from our Ambassador at Vienna, detailing 
or describing the nature of the Constitution lately 
granted by the Emperor of Austria to the various 
Provinces and Subjects of his Empire.’” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,”’ 

Mr. ST, AUBYN said, it was not his 
intention to follow the hon. Gentleman 
throughout his statement. In reference 


geniture, and consequently a territorial to the case of Austria it was evident that 
class ; but M. Cavour had declared that he | her internal affairs were so rapidly ap- 
would introduce the Code of Piedmont and proaching a crisis that the well-founded 
under it the forced division of property into | opinions of to-day might be scattered to 
every portion of Italy which was annexed | the winds by the events of the morrow: 
to that kingdom. ° Already he had endea-| he would, therefore, confine his remarks to 
Youred to introduce it into Lombardy ; but | the general question of the independence 
the attempt was so unpopular that he bad jand unity of Italy, and the future pros- 
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pects of the Italian peninsula. He believed 
that nine out of ten Members of that 
House, and of thinking persons in this 
country, were anxious to see a united and 
independent Italy. But he was not one 
of those who could view with satisfaction 
the dismemberment of the Austrian em- 
pire. He believed it was the interest of 
all continental nations, and especially of 
this country, that a powerful State should 
exist in the centre of Europe—a State, 
not merely powerful in the affections and 
good dispositions of its subjects, but also 
powerful in the administration of good go- 
vernment. Austria, it was said, was now 
going in that direction, and so far it ought 
to possess our warmest sympathies. But 
the retention of Venice did not strengthen 
Austria. The cuse of Venetia was not 
like that of Hungary. The Venetians were 
Italians, and they alone of all Italians were 
now under the domination of a foreign and 
oppressive Government. It could not be 
supposed that the Venetians would be con- 
tent with this state of things. They felt 
as the men of Kent or Sussex might be 
supposed to feel if they alone of all En- 
glishmen were subject to a government 
alien in race, in manners, and in language. 
Under those circumstances Austria could 
not hope to maintain a hold upon the affec- 
tions of the inhabitants of Venetia, who 
would assuredly, on some day or another, 
emancipate themselves from her thraldom. 
He mentioned these things for the sake of 
Austria herself, which must feel her power 
more or less crippled so Jong as such a 
state of things was allowed to continue. 
She was at an immense expense, both as 
regarded money and men, in order to 
maintain her position in this discontented 
province, and it must be for her own in- 
terest, both as regarded Italy, and as it 
regarded her position in Europe, that she 
should withdraw from her Italian province. 
But even if Austria withdrew from Venetia 
there was another obstacle to complete 
Italian unity—the delicate subject of the 
occupation of Rome by the French troops. 
The affairs of Rome were complicated by 
considerations other than those which af- 
fected the nationality of Venetia. The 
position of the Pope as spiritual head of 
the Catholic Church had immensely com- 
plicated the affairs of Italy, in consequence 
of the occupation of that capital by the 
French army. Opinions, he believed, were 
rapidly gaining ground amongst the Roman 
Catholics that the Pope would be best 
able to discharge the duties of his spiritual 
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office by being relieved of his temporal 
authority. To the French Emperor 
the French people generally the Italians 
owed a deep debt of gratitude, and it was 
in his power to assist them to the 
session of their ancient capital, and 9 
complete the work he had begun. He dig 
not think it was too much to say that with: 
out the intervention of the Emperor of the 
French the power of the Italian people ty 
obtain their liberty would have been utterly 
hopeless ; now, on the other hand, by te. 
fusing to accede to the reasonable demands 
of the people of Italy the Emperor was 
gradually destroying his own influence upon 
the affairs of the Continent generally, The 
withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome appeared to him (Mr. St. Aubyn) to 
be the only step that could obviate the dis. 
asters of a long and bloody war, that could 
strengthen the Imperial pvlicy and ensure 
the peace of the civilized world. He te 
gretted that the Motion of the hon. Gep. 
tleman opposite was not one that was 
calculated to elicit a strong feeling on the 
part of the House of Commons. It was 
possible that a Resolution of the House of 
Commons might have some little influence 
upon that arm that was directing the move 
ments of so many men around the capital 
of Rome. It was not the less important 
and necessary, when a question of vital 
importance was brought before the House, 
that they should give expression to their 
views. He regretted the hon. Gentlema 
had not taken the opinion of the Hous 
upon the Italian question. He trusted, 
however, that during the debate sufficient 
evidence would be given to prove the rel 
opivions, not only of this House, but of the 
country generally, on this important sub- 
ject of Italian affairs. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, le 
should not have intruded himself if he had 
not heard some very strong opinions et 
pressed by the two hon. Gentlemen who 
bad preceded him; but he thought that 
neither Austria nor the Pope were likely 
to feel very grateful for the good advice 
tendered them by the hon. Gentleman o- 
posite and his hon. Friend—the one of 
whom advised Austria to cede Venetia ani 
the other the Pope to retire from Rome. 
His (Mr. Cochrane’s) views, and he believél 
those of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who, a few nights ag, 
insisted on the importance of keepiig 
Austria strong, were that she should cm 
tinue to possess the important province d 
Venetia. He did not regret that this sub 
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sot had been brought forward, The Ita- 
.» question had not been properly dis- 
cussed hitherto, but it had been brought 
forward on occasions only to be made a 
question bearing upon the conduct of the 
Pope and the King of Naples. He said 
the question ought to be, What was the in- 
terest of England in the foreign policy of 
Her Majesty's Government? He, for one, 





did not think that our foreign policy was 
such as to promote the interests of England 
oo the Vontinent. Our position with re- 
to the Continent was an exceptional 

and an extraordinary one. We had at 
that moment literally not one ally in Eu- 
We had estranged ourselves from 
France by our ridiculous fears of invasion 
fom that quarter. We had estranged 
Austria and all our old allies by our un- 
necessary interference in the internal affairs 
of other countries, And at the present 
moment Her Majesty’s Government were 
arming the whole country from dread of 
the only Power which we professed to have 
wan ally. He was struck by the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary for the Home Department yester- 
day, and he was desirous of seeing how 
the principle which that right hon. Gentle- 
man then enunciated was to be carried out 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Those ob- 
servations arose on the question of the 
war in America. The right hon. Gentle- 
man eaid it was in the contemplation of 
the Government to issue a Proclamation 
for the purpose of cautioning all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from interfering in the 
hostilities that were going on between the 
Northern and Southern States of Ame- 
rica, and that in that Proclamation the 
general principle of our laws would be laid 
down—that principle being that no British 
subject should enter the service of any 
foreign Power or engage in any hostilities 
carried on between foreign States. This 
was an admirable principle. But had this 
admirable principle been always applied ? 
He thought he had heard of a foreign 
legion being recruited for service in the 
Neapolitan States. He thought he had 
heard that an office had been opened in 
Westminster in order to recruit a legion 
for Garibaldi. He asked whether, if the 
principle laid down in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was a sound and 
Proper principle, why it was not con- 
sistently carried out? He asked whether 
it was straightforward and consistent to 
allow recruiting to go forward in this 


country to assist an ambitious Power in an 
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aggression upon an old ally? Prussia, 
too, was a most faithful ally, which had 
rendered us the most important services in 
1814, Without referring to the merits of 
the case of Captain Macdonald, he thought 
it was to be regretted that the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government 
should have made such observations against 
the Government of Prussia as he had done 
the other night—observations which had 
excited the strongest feelings of disappro- 
bation in Prussia towards the Government 
of this country. They had heard state- 
ments made about the peaceable state of 
Italy. The telegrams, however, which 
arrived every morning from that part of 
the Continent informed us that there ex- 
isted now in Italy all the elements of dis- 
organization. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had in his me- 
morable despatch of October last laid down 
the principle that if a majority of the 
people chose they might change their form 
of Government. [Lord Jonn RussELi: 
Nothing of the kind.] The noble Lord 
might not have used those precise words, 
but he said that each nation was the best 
judge of the form of Government to which 
it was to be subject [Cheers]. He (Mr. 
Cochrane) regretted that cheer, because it 
struck at the root of all constitutional 
order. Why, then, was not that principle 
applied to the Ionian Islands, the inhabi- 
tants of which almost unanimously desired 
to get rid of British authority ? The noble 
Lord stated the other night that there had 
been no disturbances in the Ionian Islands. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was out of order in referring to a 
past debate on the Ionian Islands on a 
Motion for copies of despatches relating 
to the Austrian Constitution. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he was 
merely referring to the case of the Lonian 
Islands as an illustration of the argument 
of nationality, Although the noble Lord 
stated there had not been any disturbances 
in the [onian Islands, the newspapers of that 
morning mentioned the fact of some se- 
rious disturbances having occurred in Zante. 
Referring to the despatch of the noble 
Lord, he thought that the policy therein 
laid down was calculated to prejudice 
English interests on the Continent instead 
of creating respect for our power and our 
institutions, 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: I wish to 
make some observations upon the speech 
of the hon. Member who has brought for- 
ward this subject. I do not think itwould 
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be advisable to produce the despatches to 
which he referred. They are despatches 
not entering accurately, or with much of 
remark, into the present constitution of the 
Austrian Empire. Of course there are 
among them official papers, but those 
papers have appeared in the Vienna Ga- 
zette ; they have been copied into the news- 

apers of this country, and, on the whole, 
do not think I should be justified in pro- 
ducing these papers to Parliament. Un- 
doubtedly it is a matter of great interest 
to this House and the country, but at the 
same time it is a matter the primary de- 
cision respecting which must rest with the 
Government of the Emperor of Austria. 
The Emperor of Austria has changed the 
institutions of his country, and has given 
his people a constitution, founded upon free 
principles. He has very lately declared 
the entire religious freedom of his Protes- 
tant subjects—a question upon which I 
had ventured more than once to remark 
that the Protestants of the Empire were 
entitled to greater consideration than they 
then received. With regard to the general 
constitution which he has given to the em- 
pire, it is, as the hon. Gentleman very 
fairly says, founded upon the principles of 
the United States’ Senate. There are 
separate local bodies of representatives in 
Bohemia and in various other provinces, 
and each of these bodies sends members to 
the governing body—the Reichsrath. How 
this system will answer it is beyond our 
power to say. At all events, we cannot 
but rejoice that the principles of represen- 
tative government are recognized, and that 
the representatives of the people are called 
together, and that to them will be sub- 
mitted questions affecting the taxes and 
expenditure. We canuot but see in those 
provisions the germs of free representative 
government. And I hope there is no man 
80 prejudiced against Austria as not to 
desire to see the Emperor and his people 
proceed together in the path of free repre- 
sentative institutions. But this grant of 
a constitution to Austria raises other ques- 
tions which are of a very difficult nature. 
It is to be observed, with regard to the re- 
cent constitutions which have been created 
on the continent, that, while they give 
great satisfaction to the nation at large, in 
those States which are composed of people 
of different races and nationalities you do 
not excite the people against the Govern- 
ment, but you give greater scope to those 

pular feelings of jealousy, and perhaps 
of dislike which prevail among those 
Lord John Russell 
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that country, there has been a st: 
ing on the part of the Russian bare 
His Majesty against further concessions and 










further liberty being granted to Poland. 
and in the same way we find that th 
Liberal press of Vienna is quite against 
making further concessions to Hun 

The dissensions, therefore, which have 
occurred are not owing to attempts on 
the part of the Sovereign to coerce o 
act tyrannically towards his subjects, a 
to the efforts of the several nation 
parties against each other. The Ep. 
peror of Austria, I believe, has intended 
to act fairly towards Hungary; but the 
people of Hungary are, as I think, very 
naturally attached to the ancient principles 
of their constitution. I quite agree with 
the hon. Gentleman that if the constitution 
of 1848, with a Foreign Minister, a Wa 
Minister, and a Finance Minister to Hun. 
gary, were effectually carried out, it would 
lead to the dismemberment of the Aastrian 
Empire. What one must wish is that the 
principles of that ancient constitution may 
be observed, and that the Emperor as King 
of Hungary may be able to reconcile th 
desires of the people of Hungary for the 
continuance of their ancient national co- 
stitution with the unity of the Empire « 
large. It is a question of the utmost im. 
portance, requiring for its solution the 
wisdom of statesmen who thoroughly knor 
those countries, and it would be very pr. 
sumptuous, therefore, for any foreign Go 
vernment to say in what way those great 
problems should be solved. All we can dy 
is to show our sympathy both for the 
Sovereign of Austria, who is endeavouring 
to effect those great improvements, and for 
the people of Austria and the people of 
Hungary, and to express our heartfelt wish 
that they may be able to overcome thee 
difficulties, and to give fresh stability to 
that ancient Empire of Austria and thi 
ancient kingdom of Hungary by whose side 
we fought, not yesterday, or the day be 
fore, but throughout many of the trouble 
of old times. On the subject of Venetia! 
cannot venture to pronounce a positive an 
dogmatic opinion; but I must say that the 
inclination of my mind very much “ne 
with the opinion expressed by the 

Member for Maldon (Mr. Peacocke). Fe 
a long period the empire of Austria al 
attached to it those provinces which no 
form the kingdom of Belgium, and th 
Austrian statesmen found that oa gre 
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burden was imposed upon them by pro- 
iste nincred from the seat of Go- 
geroment, in which there were fortresses 
which they were obliged to defend at very 
cost whenever war took place be- 
tween France and her neighbours. Any 
ne looking at the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of that time will sec that Austrian 
statesmen were always anxious to get rid 
of that burden; and at last, after the 
defeats which they sustained in Italy in 
1796, they made what I have no doubt 
they thought a very beneficial arrange- 
nent, giving up the Low Countries alto- 
gether, and obtaming in their place the 
winces on the Adriatic which had be- 
to the Venetian Republic. I must 

sy that I do not think that was a well- 
considered or well-principled arrangement. 
The Venetian Republic, which had never 
been an enemy of Austria, and which had 
been faithfully neutral in that war, was 
absolutely destroyed, and Austria obtained 
what was no less a burden to her than the 
Belgian provinces had been. The people 
of Vooctia are not well affected towards 
Austria, and the attempts made by her to 
conciliate them seem always to have failed. 
The attempt now made to obtain represen- 
tatives from Venetia to be sent to Vienna 
have failed also from that national feeling 
which prevails in Venetia, and which we 
are told would make it unsafe for anybody 
to go from Venice to Vienna. That is 
a most unsafe tenure for any governing 
Power to have of its provinces. I must 
say, at the same time, that the accusations 
against Austria on this subject are often 
very incorrect. This House and the Eng- 
lish public have lately read a very able de- 
spatch from Count Cavour on the subjeet 
of the formation of the kingdom of Italy 
and the conduct of that kingdom towards 
Austria; and hon. Gentlemen will probably 
have observed in that despatch an asser- 
tion of Count Cavour that for a long time 
there has been a state of siege in Venice. 
But the Austrian Ambassador brought me 
sdespateh the other day from Count Rech- 
berg, in which he says that a short time 
after the Treaty of Villafranca the state 
of siege was raised, and has never since 
existed in the province at all. He denies, 
also, some other assertions ; but, although 
those assertions may be inexact, and al- 
though many of the charges of tyranny 
against the Austrian Government are not 
true, it is quite true that there are conti- 
nual attempts in Venice to show their dis- 
like and disaffection towards Austria, and 





|that those attempts are punished by the 
| Austrian Government. There seems, un~ 


fortunately for Austria, such a disaffection 
in Venice towards the Austrian Govern- 
ment that, in my opinion, Venetia can 
never form part of the strength of the 
Austrian Empire; nor, as long as Venetia 
forms part of the Austrian Empire, can it 
be said that Austria and Italy, or even 
Germany and Italy, can ever be on those 
terms of amity which are so desirable for 
the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Europe. How that problem is to be 
solved I know not; but he would be no 
true friend of Austria who would tell her 
that the provinces of Venetia formed part 
of her strength, or that she ought to waste 
her military power or impose heavy bur- 
dens on her people for the sake of main- 
taining them. I speak of these things, 
not as matters of internal eoncern, but as 
matters which affect the general interesta 
of Europe. I trust, with Count Cavour, 
the day may come when this question may 
be settled without war by a general agree-« 
ment between Austria, Italy, and the 
Powers of Europe. We have yet to hear 
what the Austrian Chamber of Deputies— 
what their House of Commons—may think 
with respect to these questions; what they 
may think as to the heavy taxes whieh the 
Austrian people have to pay, how these 
taxes will be best distributed, and what 
amount of army they should maintain. 
All these are questions for the representa, 
tives of the Austrian people to settle with 
their Government, and it is for them to 
consider in what way the empire can best 
be served. I have already stated that [ 
do not think that, although there is no se~ 
cret about the matter, it would be desirable 
to produce the papers asked for, and which 
relate so entirely to the internal affairs of 
Austria. _I will only repeat, whatever re- 
proaches I may bring upon myself of being 
an old-fashioned politician holding obsolete 
notions, I have undoubtedly formed and da 
entertain the strongest desire for the pros- 
perity and the reviving strength of the em, 
pire of Austria. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


SYRIA AND TURKEY.—PAPERS 
MOVED FOR, 


Sum JAMES FERGUSSON rose to call 
the attention of the House to certain papers 
recently presented to Parliament relative to 
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the affairs of Syria, and to move an Ad- 
dress for a copy of the final recommenda- 
tions of the International Commission for 
the future government of the Lebanon, and 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
it was their intention to urge the adoption 
of the plan of Her Majesty's Commissioner 
for the government of Syria upon the Sub- 
lime Porte? Although questions connected 
with the finances of the country naturally 
occupied the public attention at that mo- 
ment, a little consideration would show that 
the affairs of Syria were not unworthy of 
deliberation, for those remote occurrences 
often exercised more influence even on the 
financial affairs of the country than would 
at first sight be believed. The China war 
in its beginning was insignificant enough, 
but it since attained a formidable magni- 
tude in its bearing on our financial affairs, 
and probably we had not yet heard of it for 
the last time in our Estimates ; and when 
we considered that a question relative to 
Syria led to the Crimean war, in which we 
lavished so much blood and treasure, and 
remarked the language held by more than 
one great Power in Europe—bearing so 
remarkable and significant a resemblance to 
the events that led to that fearful struggle, 
he thought the House would not do amiss 
if they considered the question which now 
presented itself with regard to Syria in 
all its bearings, and pressed on the Go- 
vernment the pursuit and the perseverance 
in a policy which being at once avowed 
and unswerving should steer clear of those 
dangers which had ever beset a vacillating 
policy. He did not think it necessary to 
go deeply into the history of the civil war 
which broke out in Syria last year. At 
first the sympathy of the British was na- 
turally with those who were Christians, at 
least in name. He ventured at the time 
to express a belief that the quarrel would 
be found to be one, not of religious dif- 
ferences, but of hostile race ; and he only 
referred to this now because it was a great 
satisfaction to him to find that the noble 
Lord who had so well represeuted this 
country in the internecine commotions of 
Syria had now come to be entirely of the 
same opinion. He would refer briefly to 
the account which Lord Dufferin, with his 
mature experience, gave of the outbreak 
amongst the tribes of the Lebanon and the 
outrages that were committed north of 
Damascus. In reading the blue book one 
could not fail to be struck with the firm- 
ness which Her Majesty’s Government had 
shown in dealing with so difficult a ques- 
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tion. From the first the Government caw 
the difficulties that were likely to arise from 
the occupation of Syria, and he did not 
doubt that they regretted the hasty con. 
sent they had given to the mission of the 
French troops to that country. He thought 
they had great reason to contratulate them. 
selves on the universal meed of approbation 
which had been accorded to their re 
sentatives in Syria. Nor had there been 
wanting a manifestation of a spirit of bene- 
volence by British officers, who, travelli 
in Syria for their own pleasure, had yet 
been instrumental in warding off many of 
the evils of civil war and of attaching the 
population to England, inasmuch as their 
conduct had well exhibited the unselfish 
policy of this country with regard to other 
nations. It would have been matter of 
further congratulation had we succeeded in 
doing more in procuring the administration 
of unswerving justice in Syria. It was to 
him matter of astonishment, after reading 
the opinion of Lord Dufferin on the history 
of the quarrel, to find that punishment had 
been meted out to only one party in that 
quarrel ; and that although it had been 
proved on the clearest evidence that not 
only the Druses but the Maronites were 
guilty of premeditated war. In one of the 
despatches in the blue book which he held 
in his hand, our Government were congrata- 
lated by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer on the 
success of their endeavours to reseue from 
an unmerited death one of the great chiefs 
of the Druses. If they had succeeded in 
nothing else it was a great thing to rescue 
from undiscriminating punishment one who, 
so far from having been proved guilty, had 
been proved to be innocent. He was sorry 
to say that the congratulations were at 
least premature ; for just Lefore he entered 
the House that evening he received a letter 
which filled him with pain and regret. He 
had believed that when Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner in Syria had expressed a decided 
opinion of the injustice of the proceedi 
by which the condemnation of Said Bey 
been obtained his liberation would have been 
at once brought about. But he had received 
a letter from a gentleman now residing in 
Paris, who had often furnished him with 
valuable information, which letter ke would 
hand over to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office presently. The writer 
said, ‘I have just heard that poor Said Bey 
is dying in prison, with many suspicions of 
foul play. For God's sake interfere, 80 
that a despatch or telegraph from the Go- 
vernment may desire his liberation.” The 
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letter went on to say that the continuous 
French occupation of Syria had greatly 
diminished our influence there. No doubt 
the noble Lord had received information on 
the same subject, and he trusted that if the 
Government gave the slightest credence to 
the rumour, they would not allow the man 
in whose innocence they believed to lan- 
guish or die in prison. Lord Dufferin, in a 
despatch written on the 24th of February, 
said that when he first went to the country 
he was actuated by feelings of indignation 
against the Druses for their attack on the 
Maronites. But he soon found the affair 
was complicated ; he saw there were two 
sides to the story ; and that as the true 
state of the case unfolded itself, it became 
a certainty that, however criminal might 
have been the excesses of the Druses sub- 
sequently, the original provocation came 
from the other side. A despatch of Mr. 
Brandt, Her Majesty’s representative at 
Damascus, expressed his opinion that the 
quarrel was one of long standing, and that 
it was an old wound re-opened. He at- 
tributed the outbreak there to the weak- 
ness of the Government in the provinces. 
The Pachas had no money to pay their 
troops ; no means of repressing disorders ; 
they had gone on careless of what took 
place ; they were not troubled by the pas- 
sions of the Mahommedans which always 
disturbed them, and at times broke out in 
a general massacre. This was different 
from the quarrel in the Lebanon. There 
it was a contest between hostile races. 
The disturbances in the towns were of a 
kindred nature to those in India. They 
were temporarily checked in 1858, when 
the first outbreak took place in Jeddah ; 
and in his opinion they might have been 
checked in Syria, had the same vigorous 
action been continued. What, then, had 
been the conduct of the English and French 
Governments ? When the outbreak took 
place, when the news of the massacres in 
the Lebanon reached this country, Her 
Majesty’s Government took proper mea- 
sures, which were consistent alike with the 
independence of Turkey and their duty to 
British subjects in Syria. They gave or- 
ders to despatch ships to the coast of Syria, 
and called on the Porte to repress the dis- 
orders. At first the French Government 
took the same course, as appeared by a 
dispatch of M. Thouvenel on the 16th July. 
He expressed himself satisfied with what 
had been done by the Porte, and declined 
to take any part with either of the two 
populations, But on the 17th M. Thou- 
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venel wrote a second dispatch, in which he 
said he had been to St. Cloud and seen the 
Emperor, who considered it absolutely ne- 
cessary that troops should be sent to sus- 
tain the authority of the Porte and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of fresh disorders. It 
was true that news had, meanwhile, arrived 
of the massacre at Damascus; but the in- 
formation which the French Government 
had received years before must have con- 
vinced them that such an occurrence was 
to be expected; and it was remarkable 
that one day should have sufficed to make 
such changes in the views of the French 
Government. The Emperor concluded that 
the Porte had no authority left, and that 
it was impossible for it to send to Syria the 
necessary troops. Then the noble Lord 
took a step which he (Sir James Fergusson) 
thought he must have repented ever since. 
On the 18th of July he consented to the 
occupation of Syria by French troops. By 
the 21st he saw reason to change his opi- 
nion, and said he thought the despatch of 
troops unnecessary. But in the meantime 
the Moniteur announced that the English 
Government concurred in the step of send- 
ing troops to Syria. Then it was that 
the French were able to establish what he 
might call their leadership in the interven- 
tion in Syria. The noble Lord having 
consented to the step, seemed to think 
that that would satisfy France, and for 
some time afterwards he took no farther 
steps in the negotiations. But the Porte 
protested against the sending of troops, 
and the British Consul at Damascus re- 
ported that the Turkish Government had 
succeeded in re-establishing order there. 
The despatch of the troops had therefore 
become unnecessary ; but here was the 
point on which all the after negotiations 
turned. The noble Lord having consented 
to the despatch of French troops, did not 
insist on limiting their action to the oecu- 
pation of the towns on the coast, where 
they would be able to give a moral support 
to the Turkish Government. It would be 
seen that most of the troubles of the 
French occupation were caused by the 
troops not being confined to these towns, 
where, if they had remained, they would 
not have roused the passions of the country 
in the manner that they had done, The 
Emperor agreed in the Conference to send 
his troops to act in concert with those of 
the Porte; but the language held to the 
troops themselves was hardly consistent 
with that idea, for in the ‘‘ general order” 
issued to them on their leaving all the tra- 
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ditions of the First Empire were invoked ; 
they were told that they were charged 
with a great mission to the East—that they 
were going in the spirit of the first Crusa- 
ders. At the same time the other Powers 
were assured that the occupation wa to be 
wholly a eful one, its object being to 
give Seoak aappette the Tarkish Govern- 
ment. On the 3rd of September the real 
poliey of the French Government was made 
plain, when the French General, Beaufort, 
protested against the French troops being 
left inaetive at Beyrout, and applied for 
permission to march up the country. Re- 
monstrance was in vain, and the consent 
of the Turkish Government was unwillingly 
given te their advance upon the Mountain, 
where the General insisted on the occupa- 
tion of the hostile territory of the Druses. 
About this time the noble Lord thought 
fit to interrogate the French Government, 
wanting to know how long the French 
troops were to say in the country ; but he 
eould obtain no satisfactory answer, and 
matters went on till, on the 7th November, 
he wrote a despatch stating that he saw 
insuperable objections to a prolonged oc- 
eupation. Still the French made no sign 
of moving, though the Emperor eontinued 
tu profess his anxiety to withdraw as soon 
as a settled government could be estab- 
lished in the country—but he refused to see 
that it was the continued occupation of the 
French troops that led to disorder. The 
negotiations became rather angry, the no- 
ble Lord again requesting that the troops 
might be withdrawn, and M. Thouvenel re- 
iterating his opinion that the state of the 
country rendered that step impossible. On 
the 28th of January a despatch was written 
by M. Thouvenel which appeared to him 
to contain the key to the whole policy of 
the Syrian occupation. He stated that 
the troops would be withdrawn as soon as 
it was clear that the Maronites were not 
placed in a worse position than they were 
before, and that it could be made elear to 
the Catholic world that they had done all 
that could possibly be done for their pro- 
tection ; for if there should be a renewal 
of these atrocities after the evacuation the 
whole blame would fall on the French ; and 
he (M. Thouvenel) would not deny that the 
French Government placed a certain value 
on the preservation of their influence over 
the Maronites. He thought the French 
Minister had been seized with an unwonted 
fit of eandour when he wrote those words. 
He would not, then, inquire whether it 
was not that influenee which for a great 
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number of years had proved most detri. 
mental to the good government of the 
country, by setting the Maronites agains 
the Torkish Government, and leading them 
to expect aid from France. But by this 
despatch he thought it was clearly proved 
that the object of the French occupation 
of Syria was to encourage the Christian 
population to lean upon Franee for protec. 
tion rather than on the Government of the 
country to which they belonged. It wag 
originally agreed that the occupation should 
terminate in March, and some curious ne 
gotiations had taken place as to the pro. 
longation, which, to speak fairly, were ag 
unworthy of & great country as it would 
be of a private gentleman. After some 
difficulty it was agreed that the evacuation 
should be postponed to the 5th of June, 
M. Thouvenel then made objections to the 
evacuation being made effective on the 5th 
of June, and proposed that it should be 
enough if the transports were off the coast 
by that day. The English Government 
agreed to waive the term that the troops 
**shall’’ leave the country on the 5th, and 
substituted the word ‘‘ought,” but insisted 
that there should be a ‘‘ terme defnitif.” 
The French Government objected to the 
word *‘ definitif,’’ and that was struck out. 
Then the French Government applied that 
the evacuation should be postponed for 
ten days more; and then the noble Lord, 
in a despatch which must commend itself 
to the approbation of every gentleman who 
had read it, as the firmest that he believed 
was ever written by an English Minister, 
wrote that there must be an end to these 
discussions. Well, what had been the ef- 
fect of this occupation ? Had it tranquil- 
lized the country? His conviction was 
that the manner in which the French oc- 
cupation had been carried on, so far from 
being conducive to the tranquillization of 
the province, and the re-establishment of 
the Sultan’s authority, had had quite the 
contrary effeet, and that every day it was 
prolonged it rendered more hopeless the 
restoration of a state of things in which 
commerce could be expected to flourish, 
and the peace of the Turkish Empire be 
preserved. This led him to the point 
which induced him to bring forward this 
question. It was a very serious matter 
for any one who advocated the early eva 
cuation of Syria to consider what events 
might follow that evacuation. He had re 
ceived letters during the last month from 
gentlemen holding different opinions om | 
Syria; but all entertained the greatest 
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of what might follow the evacuation 
a country 2 the French. He re- 
geived a letter yesterday from a gentle. 
ian at Beyrout, in whose statements he 
had reason to place every confidence, de- 
jeribing the state of uneasiness which ex- 
jsted at Beyrout as very serious, and men- 
tioning that families which had been there 
for twenty-five years were now talking of 
leaving the country. There were several 
passages also in Lord Dufferin’s despatches 
ladicating his dissatisfaction at the state of 
affairs, and his anxiety as to what might 
follow the evacuation. He made these 
statements in all candour, as not wishing 
fo keep back anything that ought to be 
known ; not because this was an argument 
to prolong the occupation, but to show the 
necessity of early measures being taken 
to make a fresh outbreak impossible. If 
Englishmen were to shut their eyes to 
the dangers which undoubtedly existed, 
they would lay themselves open to the im- 
putation—which the French would not be 
slow to cast upon them—that the jealousy 
of France rendered them insensible to the 
real interests of the country. To show 
that these imputations were already cast, 
he might refer to a clever article which 
appeared three months ago in the Revue 
Deux Mondes ;—and, by the way, he 
might observe that it was a most extraor- 
dinary thing that this article was written 
three months ago on a paper which had 
only just been presented to Parliament. 
That paper contained the reports of the 
British Consuls in various parts of Syria ; 
they were confidential reports, and were 
printed only for the use of the Foreign 
Office. Until quite recently the noble Lord 
said it would not be for the public advan- 
tage that they should be presented to Par- 
liament ; yet this was the document on 
which a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes commented three months ago. 
The commencement of that article was cer- 
certainly the coolest he ever read. The 
writer said he would give a free transla- 
tion— 

“We have before our eyes certain reports which 
were sent by the British Consuls in Syria to Sir 
Henry Bulwer and to Lord John Russell. ‘These 
reports were not intended for the public or for 
Parliament. We see that they were printed con- 
fidentially for the use of the Foreign Office ; but 
we have thought that it would be good that these 


part, at least, for the guidance of public opinion, 
and for that reason we give an exact analysis of 
their contents.” 
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which had only just been submitted to the 
British Parliament, were in the possession 
of a French pamphleteer as early as Fe- 
bruary last. The writer then proceeded 
to make a careful analysis of these re- 
ports, and he hinted that the jealousy of 
England was such that she would rather 
see a recurrence of these outrages than the 
continued occupation of the country by the 
French. He concluded by stating— 

“ Unhappy country! there is on its horizon a 
cloud of blood, which, if it falls, will fill Europe 
with remorse and shame. Think of the effect 
which the ery will have in history when it is stated 
that 30,000 Christians were massacred in Syria 
in 1860, and 30,000 more in 1861, because Eng- 
land did not wish that they should be saved by 
France, as that would increase her influence in 
the East.” 

Now he thought this justified him in urg- 
ing on the Government that they should 
insist on the Turkish Government taking 
those steps at once which would alone 
be sufficient to prevent any evil conse- 
quences from the withdrawal of the French 
occupation. Lord Dufferin pointed out 
in his despatches that the Maronites 
were increasing in insolence, that they 
depended on France, and that so long 
as her shelter was thrown over them 
they neither knew nor cared for any 
other Government. What propositions had 
been made for the amelioration of Syria? 
Lord Dufferin had addressed himself to 
that question with great ability, and he had 
gradually brought round to his opinion the 
other members of the International Com- 
mission. It was to be regretted that the 
necessity of concluding these deliberations, 
so that there should be no excuse for the 
further occupation by the French, had ob- 
liged him to limit his deliberations to the 
settlement of the Lebanon, and prevented 
him from extending his plans to the fature 
Government of Syria. He had, however, 
laid down important principles for that 
Government. He pointed ont the vicious- 
ness of the present system, arising from 
the farming out of the taxes, and the ra- 
pacity of the Pachas, who knew they would 
not be continued in office long. Mr. Skene, 
the Consul at Aleppo, dwelt on the same 
grievances, and showed that the vices of 
the existing Government sprung from the 
weakness of the central authority and the 
mischievous practice of farming out the 
revenue, The peasantry were driven to 
despair, because if a man had more than 
an ordinary crop he knew he would be sub- 
jected to fresh exactions. The Pachas 
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year; and when, as sometimes happened, | in others Maronites under that of a Druse, 
they were honestly inclined and wished to | The Commissioners, with the exception of 
make roads or carry out other improve-|the French Commissioner, were unani. 
ments, they found themselves surrounded | mously of the opinion that the head of the 
by greedy followers who had friends at, Mountain ought not to be a native; but, 
Constantinople, and whose rapacity they | unfortunately, the French Commissioner jp. 
were compelled to satisfy for their own in-| sisted that a Maronite should be appointed 
terest. Lord Dufferin represented that the | to that office. At that point the real 
future Governor of Syria must be a man! information contained in the blue book 
who would be able to be independent of | ended, and the House was not informed 
the hateful influences of Constantinople, | whether the International Commission had 
who should be relieved from the necessity | come to any decision, or whether its ap 
of paying black mail for his appointment, | pointment had been a failure. In the mean 
and who would be independent of the} time, there appeared on the part of the 
sinister influences of the different European | French a disposition to throw on the Eng- 
Consuls, who were too often engaged in/|lish the responsibility of removing the 
furthering other interests than those of the | troops, and of those torrents of blood which 
country. The noble Lord further stated | it was predicted would flow on their re. 
that his scheme would fail unless a man| moval. The French had pointed out to 
was appointed who would command the | the Maronites that their troubles were at 
respect of the European Powers; and that | an end, and that they would take care of 
the people naturally looked on Fuad Pacha | them for the futare, and in consequence of 
as the proper person—a view taken also| these assurances the Maronites had used 
by Sir Henry Bulwer. The noble Lord | language as against the Turkish autho- 
pointed to the absolute necessity for the | rities to which they had never before been 
de-centralization of Syria from Constanti- | subjected. It was probable, therefore, that, 
nople and the centralizing of power in| unless active measure were taken to in- 
Syria. Now it.might be said that Fuad duce the Porte to improve the Government 
Pacha already possessed these powers. | of the country, and to give to one man 
Bat he had not the power of appointing or power to repress disorder for the future, 
removing his subordinates, he had no con-  dist:.. bances would again break out which 
trol over the commander of the army, who! would give France a colourable excuse for 
received his orders direct from Constan- | the despatch of a fresh expedition, wit!out 
tinople, or of distributing the revenues of the consent of the Powers, for a new oceu- 
the country, after a fixed tribute had been | pation of Syria, which might be indefi- 
sent to Constaxtinople. Both Sir Henry nitely prolonged. In this state of things 
Bulwer and Lord Dufferin stated that, un- | a good opportunity presented itself to Eng- 
less in these respects the Governor had land. Turkey regarded this country with 
full and complete authority, it was useless | a friendly eye, and although Turkey had 
to expect good government in the future. | protested against the establishment of an 
Lord Dufferin pointed out the absolute | independent province in Syria, as fatal to 
necessity of separating Syria for adminis-| the existence of her authority elsewhere, 
trative purposes from Constantinople, and | he thought that a middle course could be 
centralizing authority in that country. A | adopted, by the appointment of Fuad Pacha, 
lan for the Government of the Mountain | not with a perpetual tenure of office, but 
had been prepared by the International | with a power of continuance until he had 
Commission, according to which it was pro-| had time to reform the Government. The 
posed that a Christian should be placed at | Government of the Emperor of the French 
the head of it, but that the Druses should | must, he thought, feel embarrassment on 
be under a Druse, the Maronites under a | this question, and instances were not want- 
Maronite, and the Greeks under a Greek.| ing in the despatches of M. Thouvenel 
This plan was entirely in accordance with| which would lead to the belief that bis 
the suggestions contained in a remarkable | Government would not be unwilling to re- 
Memorial which was presented to Lord | cede from the position they-had assumed. 
Malmesbury in 1852, in which it was/| In this matter England could not be charg- 
pointed out that the Lebanon could never|ed with pursuing any selfish policy, not 
be tranquil under the arrangement which | withstanding what had been stated by some 
divided the Mountain between two Kai-| French pamphleteers; and if we could 
makans, leaving in some places Druses| prevent fresh disasters in Syria we should 
under the Government of a Maronite, and|ouvly be adding another to the many ser- 
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vices we had bestowed on Turkey. We had 
siready, through our Ambassador, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, done much to im- 

the condition of the Christian sub- 
loo of the Porte, and the policy recom- 
mended by that noble Lord might, if fully 
carried out, become in the future, the 
foundation of the stability of the Turkish 
Empire. When the results of selfish am- 
bition and aggression should have passed 
away, there would remain the fruits of the 
honourable policy which have ever charac- 
terized England, and which would bring 
eternal lustre upon the name of the Minister 
who should more successfully carry it out. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the final Recommendations of the International 
Commission for the future Government of the 
Lebanon.’ ”’—instead thereof. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has called atten- 
tion to the condition of Syria, the policy 
of the European Powers who have inter- 
yened in its affairs, and the course of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to that 
policy. After the able speech of my hon. 
and gallant Friend, I think it right that I 
should state, as far as I can, the present 

ition of these affairs, and the views of 
be Majesty’s Government with respect to 
them. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
says truly, the papers that have been pro- 
duced contain various recommendations 
with regard to the Lebanon that have been 
offered from time to time. One of those 
recommendations is that there should be 
a Governor General of Syria having ex- 
tensive powers, and under him a Christian 
Governor of the Lebanon. I own it ap- 
peared to me that this arrangement would 
have been to the advantage of Lebanon, 
would have conduced to the welfare of the 
inhabitants, and been on the whole the best 
arrangement that could have been made. 
The Porte, however, felt great objections 
to the proposal to appoint a Governor 
General of Syria, apprehending he might 
assume an independent position, and imi- 
tate in Syria what has takem place in 
Egypt. As there were no meana of de- 
ciding this point in opposition to the wishes 
of the Porte, the Commissioners thought 
that there might be a three-fold division 
of authority—that a Kaimakan miglit be 
appointed for the Maronites, another for 
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the Druses, and a third for the natives 
belonging to the Greek Church. It was 
also proposed that a system of ‘* disag- 
gregation ’’ should be adopted. The word 
is used to describe the process by which 
certain villages inhabited by Maronites 
should be taken from under the authority of 
the Druse Kaimakan, and transferred to the 
Kaimakan of the Maronites; and vice versa 
other villages inhabited by Druses taken 
from the Maronite authorities, and trans- 
ferred to that of the Druses. But this 
arrangemeut could not be easily accom- 
plished; it was much opposed by the French 
Commissioners, who were sapported in their 
view by their Government in Paris; and it 
became impracticable. It then appeared 
to me that the best plan was to go back 
to the original proposition, leaving out 
those points to which the Sultan objected; 
the best solution of the difficulty seemed 
to be the appointment of a Christian Go- 
vernor; and it had the merit of having re- 
ceived in its former shape the concurrence 
of all the Commissioners. Their only dif- 
ferences of opinion were on the point— 
certainly one of great importance—whe- 
ther the Christian Governor should be a 
native or not. Four out of the five Com- 
missioners thought he ought not to be a 
native; and it struck me as obvious that 
there would be a danger, if the Governor 
were a native of the Lebanon, that he 
would retain in his own breast, and cherish 
in the breasts of his family and tribe, those 
resentments and hatreds which have caused 
so mueh desolation and bloodshed already. 
My own opinion is that the arrangement 
to which I have just referred should take 
effeet; but the French Government are 
still of opinion that a Maronite chief would 
afford the best kind of Government for 
the Lebanon. The last Report of the 
Commissioners I have not yet seen, but I 
believe it is nearly in aecordance with what 
I have stated; it has been sent to Con- 
stantinople in order to be considered there. 
The hon. Baronet will see that I cannot 
produce the further papers he asks for. 
We are just at that point of the negotia- 
tions at which it is the general rule and 
practice not to produce to the House such 
documents, and some of them, indeed, have 
not yet reached my hands. I hope, with 
the hon. Baronet, that we may be able to 
find some means for the future good Go- 
vernment of Syria. I quite concur with 
what the hon. Gentleman has said of the 
merits of Lord Stratford de Redeliffe’s ex- 
ertions in Turkey. But there is this diffi- 
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culty that has since arisen, and still con- 
tinues; the Russian Government has al- 
ways considered itself bound to take under 
its special proteetion the subjeets of the 
Sultan who belong to the Greek Church. 
The French Government, on the other 
hand, considers it a matter involving the 
pride and glory of France that it should 
extend its protection to the Roman Catho- 
lic Christians. Our course has been, and 
we have invariably pursued it, to induce 
the Sultan to endeavour to give to all his 
subjects the protection and good Govern- 
ment they are entitled to, whether they 
are of the Greek Church, Roman Catho- 
dies, Maronites, or Druses. We think 
they are all equally entitled to good Go- 
vernment. We see with great pleasure 
the improvements that have been made 
from time to time; they constitute, on the 
whole, vast changes from the condition of 
the Christians in Turkey twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. Other questions remain, 
in some parts of the Sultan’s dominions, 
with regard to those changes, I cannot 
now enter into the particulars, but the 
negotiations now cannot last very long, as 
the points under discussion have been re- 
duced to very few—almost to one. With 
regard to the evacuation of Syria by the 
French troops, we have every reason to 
rely on the good faith of the Emperor of 
the Freneh in carrying out the engage- 
ments into whieh he has entered. 

Mr. LAYARD thought the present 
question involved precedents of very great 
importance, not alone as far as Syria was 
coneerned, but as applicable hereafter to 
other parts of the Turkish empire. The 
House was indebted to the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman opposite for the able man- 
ner in which he had, on more than one 
eccasion, dealt with this matter. They 
could not doubt that the hon. Gentleman 
was well informed, as the facts he had stated 
had always turned out to be true. He was 
himself not prepared to go to the extent 
the hon. Gentleman did in the policy he 
advocated; but the Motion would tend to 
strengthen the hands of the Government. 
The papers laid upon the table of the 
House proved three things: first, that 
there was great difficulty in governing 
Syria; next, that mischief under foreign 
occupation had already occurred; and, 
thirdly, that in the past outrages the 
Christians were the aggresaors. It would 
appear that the Maronites were instigated 
te the aggression by their priests, or by 
foreign agents; that the Druses, convinced 
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at last they should be attacked, endes, 
voured to anticipate the Christians ; tha 
sanguinary battles ensued in whieh, as i 
all barbarous warfare, there was mye 

unnecessary slaughter. The papers proved 
also that some of the Turkish population 
of the towns, generally of the lowest order, 
joined the Druses and took advantage of 
the outbreak for the purpose of plundering, 
On the other hand, it was proved that ¢ 
large number of the higher class of Ma, 
hommedans gave protection to the Chris 
tians. Before the French oceupied Syrig 
it had already been shown that the Porte 
eould repress these disturbances ; some of 
the guilty it had already punished, but it 
allowed others to escape who ought to have 
been punished—for which it deserved re- 
probation. It was evident that singe the 
French occupation an unsatisfactory state 
of things had prevailed in Syria, arising 
out of the misconduct and irritating atti- 
tude assumed by the Maronites, who had, 
murdered a large number of men, women, 
and children in cold blood, The French 
oceupation had only led to mischief, as it 
had encouraged ideas of vengeance on one 
side and retaliation on the other, He 
believed the French would leave Syria 
in June, according to the Convention; but 
what was to be done with Syria when they 
did leave? The difficulty of governing 
Syria was inereased by the fact that it was 
inhabited by ten races divided into seyen- 
teen fanatical sects. Lord Dufferin was a 
high-minded, liberal gentleman, possessed 
of good sense and judgment, but before he 
had been in Syria two months he proposed 
a plan for the government of that country 
—a problem which had for years puzzled 
those best acquainted with the East, That 
plan was sent home, accepted by the Fo- 
reign Office, and Sir Henry Bulwer was 
instrueted to press it on the attention of 
the Porte, The Porte, however, very n9- 
turally protested against thie scheme on 
the ground that it would place Syria in the 
same position of virtua] independence a8 
Egypt. It was first suggested that the 
mountains should be diyided into two parts 
with a Christian and Mahommedan go- 
vernor. Then Lord Dufferin and the Com- 
missioners agreed that there should be one 
Christian governor for the Lebanon, byt 
the French said he must be a Maronite. 
Lastly, it was suggested that there should 
be three governors-—-a Greek, a Druse, and 
a Maronite ; but all these plans appeared 
to him equally unworkable, He thought 
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whatever. It was unjust to force on 

the Porte a plan for the government of 
Syria, and then to make it responsible if 
that plan did not succeed. Kither the 
Great Powers should take the government 
themselves, or they should leave it to 

be administered by Turkey, holding Tur- 
key ible in case of failure. It was 
sdmitted that the Porte was fully alive to 
jts responsibility towards the civilized world, 
that it would do its utmost for the good 
ent of Syria. But the greatest 
difficulties the Porte had to contend with 
from the Christians themselves, 

When Fuad Pasha left a Christian gover- 
per at Damascus he was actually obliged 
tg turn him out on the complaint of the 
Commissioners, because of his oppression 
towards both Christians and Mabommedans, 
and because he committed outrages upon 
y women who went to him for re- 
dress; and Lord Dufferin stated that the 
worst and most bloody feuds on the moun- 
tains had been between the Christians 
themselves. Any general principle or pre- 
eedent which might now be laid down for 
the Government of Syria required the ut- 
most consideration, because they might 
hereafter become applicable to other parts 
of Turkey. If the principle now attempt- 
ed to be established with regard to Syria 
were accepted, Russia had an equal right 
to claim the application of the same prin- 
ciple to the rest of Turkey. Allusion had 
been made to an article in the Revue des 
Deus Mondes, as containing misrepresen- 
tations. Unfortunately it was the custom 
of French writers to endeavour to give a 
false notion of our poliey in the East. If 
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he should not be ont of order he wished 

to refer to an instanee whieh involved o 

matter personal to himself. An article 

had appeared in the Débats grossly mis- 
senting him. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
might refer to anything which he construed 
into an attack on his personal character, 
but it was not in order to quote documents 
referring to debates in this House. 

Ms. LAYARD was aware of this, but 
the statement to which he was alluding did 
affect his personal character, It repre- 
sented him as having said that the Eng- 
lish Government should ask the Sultan to 
send two Albanian regiments, whose pay 
was in arrears, to the Ionian Islands, and 
thet then the Ionian Islands would know 
how to appreciate the English rule. No 
English gentleman would have expressed 
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was # reflection on his character as a 
Member of this House. With regard te 
the state of Christians in Turkey, the con- 
sular reports recently laid upon the table, 
showed that, after all, their condition had 
very much improved, and if it had not it 
was due to themselves rather than to the 
Turks, They would not help themselves, 
The papers would show that many of the 
so-called Christians were a shame to the 
name of Christianity. He thought these 
papers creditable to Turkey, but at the 
same time complained that it was a hard 
thing that they should be published. 
Fancy sending to Ireland a Consul from 
every nation in Eurepe, and inviting them 
to make a report upon the differences ber 
tween Catholies and Protestants in that 
country. It would be impossible to govern 
Ireland a week after the publieation of 
such a report. It might appear a paradox, 
but it was literally true that the preseot 
position of Turkey was entirely owing to 
her toleration of religious ereeds. It was 
a mistake to suppose that when the Turks 
conquered the provinces now forming that 
empire they found a highly civilized people. 
Any student of history would know that 
the Byzantine Empire was at that time 
so low that it was falling to pieces of 
its own aceord. A Christian body would 
have exterminated the conquered race as 
the Spaniards had exterminated the Moors, 
er as Russia was now ruthlessly extermir 
nating the Tartar races in the Crimea; 
yet Russia had the audacity to complaia 
of the conduct of Turkey! There was, 
no doubt, a great deal of misgovernment 
in Turkey, but any one who read those 
pepers would see that there was a steady 
desire on the part of the Sultan, and 
on the part of the higher a 
at least, to introduee improvements; 

in a few years’ time the country might 
be expected to be in a far better posi- 
tion than at present. It appeared from 
the report of Mr. Consul Skeen that in 
Northern Syria there was an absence of 
crime of any kind, which could not be re- 
eorded by any civilized country in Europe. 
He asked them to leave the Porte to govern 
Syria, and to make the Porte responsible. 
To do this they must stop consuls and 
priests from being political agents. He 
could tell them the present position of 
Governer of a Turkish province. When 
a new Pasha was appointed he was waited 
upon by the English Consul, who reeom- 
mended the imposition of sueh and such 





such an opinion, and to impute it to him 





taxes, and the remission of others. The 
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French and Russian, and Russian and 
Greek Consuls called and made their re- 
commendations in the same way; of course, 
the unhappy man eould not adopt them all, 
and then those consuls whose suggestions 
were not adopted wrote to Constantinople 
that the Pasha was corrupt and unfit to 
govern a province, and in a short time the 
unhappy Porte was compelled to withdraw 
him; and so it went on, Pasha after Pasha, 
till government was utterly impossible. Of 
all the curses to a country the greatest 
was the political agitator in the garb of the 
soutane, and Turkey suffered more than 
any other country from this source. All 
sects were alike in this respect. As a ge- 
neral rule there was no systematic oppres- 
sion of the Christians in Turkey. He de- 
sired to see them flourishing and happy, 
but a great deal depended on themselves; 
and he hoped, therefore, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
support the Turks in this matter, and 
would not force upon them an imprac- 
ticable plan, which could only end in 
failure. 
Mr. C. CLIFFORD said, he felt greatly 
indebted to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for having brought forward this sub- 
ect, and begged to remind the House that 
e had been the first to warn it to suspend 
its judgment when the conflict broke out 
last year. He(Mr. C. Clifford) spoke from 
his own personal experience of the miser- 
able condition of the Lebanon, in conse- 
quence of the political intrigues of the 
Christian priests. In 1844, when he was 
over there, a war broke out, which was be- 
gun by the Maronites, and had it not been 
for the interposition of a gallant officer an 
equally dreadful massacre would have been 
perpetrated to that which had horrified them 
last year. The country was deeply in- 
debted to Lord Dufferin for the manner in 
which he had made a stand against the 
wholesale massacre of the Druses which 
was at first demanded by the Maronite 
bishops, and also against the heavy fines 
it was proposed to levy on them. Those 
priests handed in at first a list of 4,600 
persons whose death they demanded, and 
that list was subsequently reduced to 1,200; 
but that sanguinary suggestion, thanks to 
Lord Dufferin, was not carried out; and next 
to impose a fine of 1,000 piastres, or about 
£8, upon each male Druse above fifteen 
years of age, which would have produced 
heart-rending misery. The plan developed 
by Lord Dufferin in his despatch of the 3rd 
of November was very well calculated to 


Mr. Layard 





remove the difficulties which beset theo, 
vernment of the Lebanon, though he de. 
spaired of seeing the time when the hostile 
tribes would be brought into trae recon: 
cilement with each other. He could hot, 
however, agree with that part of the play 
which proposed a loan, to be guaranteed 
by the different Governments of By 
The manner in which the great offices a 
Constantinople were disposed of was most 
scandalous. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
the foremost defender of Turkey, admitted 
the corruption which was practised, and all 
he could say was ‘‘corruption was not lon 
ago also rife in England, and even now the 
words of Mr. Burke are ringing in our 
ears.”’ But, if corruption did at one time 
prevail in England, we had never appoint. 
ed as governors of provinces persons who 
would become the accomplices of murder 
and treason. When he (Mr. C. Clifford) 
was in Beyrout information arrived there 
that a Christian garrison had been shut up 
in a fortress, and that they had surrendered 
to the Druses. It appeared that those 
Christians were subsequently led captive 
into a certain ravine, with the intention of 
being massacred. A gallant officer, how- 
ever, went to their rescue, and by his in. 
fluence over the Druse chiefs saved them 
from the fate which threatened them. The 
Christians, numbering 160, and composed 
of men, women, and children, were brought 
in safety back to Beyrout. The gallant 
officer to whom he alluded was the same 
who had marched from victory to victory 
in India, and had retrieved our fortunes 
there when they looked gloomy in the ex- 
treme. His name was Sir Hugh Rose, 
whom he (Mr. C. Clifford) was proud to 
call his friend. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY addressed the 
House and was proceeding to point to the 
corruption and mal-administration that per- 
vaded the Turkish Empire ; when— 

Notice taken, That Forty Members were 
not present; House counted, and Forty 
Members being present, 

Sir HARRY VERNEY proceeded to 
say that this corruption and mal-adminis- 
tration were at the root of all the distur- 
bances in Syria and other parts of the 
Turkish Empire; and that it was to the 
remedying of those evils that attention 
must be turned if we hoped to avert the 
danger arising to Europe from the present 
condition of the Turkish Empire. The 
hon. and gallant Member was very im- 
perfectly heard. 

Mr. MONSELL thought that the House 
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had diverged from the important question 
brought before it by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite. The object of the 
hon. and gallant Member was, he believed, 
to impress upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the necessity of devising some reliable 
security that the disgraceful scenes which 
took place last year in the Lebanon should 
not be repeated. The hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) was for leaving 
matters entirely in the hands of the Turks; 
put he (Mr. Monsell) would venture to sug- 

t a difficulty in the way of adopting 
that proposition, and that was that this 
country had entered into solemn engage- 
ments with reference to the Government 
af the Lebanon. In the year 1842 the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
stated in a despatch that he had communi- 
cated to the Christians of Mount Lebanon 
the pledge that their ancient rights should 
he respected, and one of those ancient 
rights was that they should be governed by 
rulers selected from among themselves. 
The suggestion, therefore, of the hon. 
Member for Southwark was entirely in- 
consistent with the honour and good faith 
of this country. It was one of the first 
statements made by Lord Dufferin—and 
he repeated it over and over again—that if 
a tolerable Government existed, and no 
sinister influences were allowed to engender 
discord between them, the Druse and 
Christian populations would be inclined to 
live in perfect harmony; and that view 
was supported by the fact that there had 
been no massacre without the presence of 
Turkish troops. He utterly denied the 
statement of the noble Lord, that the bloody 
encounters of hostile tribes had been for 
ages the scourge of Syria; and every- 
body who had looked but cursorily into the 
history of that country must know that 
religious wars never took place there until 
1838. Since the influence of the Turkish 
Pachas was introduced in 1841 the tribes 
had been set one upon the other, and the 
Turks were at the bottom of every single 
disturbance that had since broken out in 
the country. If the Turks were allowed 
to arrange the affairs of the Lebanon the 
result would be most disastrous. A re- 
markable petition, signed by 438 mer- 
chants and traders in that part, belonging 
to all the different nations of Europe, had 
been presented to the Commissioners, and 
the persons signing the petition expressed 
their belief that nothing but ruin and misery 
would befall the Christians in the Lebanon, 
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before some proper system of government 
was established. It would be an outrage 
against humanity if this country were to 
permit such a result. He thought that, 
when all the sufferings of the Maronites 
were considered, they ought to be spoken 
of in more tolerant language than was used 
when they were described as being Chris- 
tians only; in name, and some allowance 
should be made for the feelings of persons 
who had had such horrible atrocities per- 
petrated upon them. There had been 288 
murders of Maronites by Druses since Fuad 
Pacha arrived in the Lebanon ; so that, if 
the Christians had committed outrages, the 
Druses had committed outrages likewise. 
He concurred in thinking that neither of 
these tribes ought to be hardly dealt with. 
Each was necessary to the other, and the 
true policy was to endeavour to bring them 
together in the same state as they were in 
about twenty-five years ago, and to place 
them in a position to be able to resist any 
attempt on the part of the Turks to in- 
trude on the Government of the Lebanon. 
Unless that were done, any scheme that 
might be proposed would entirely fail, be- 
cause the Turks would endeavour to change 
their suzeraineté into a sovereignty. The 
influence which this country possessed with 
Turkey imposed on it in the eyes of Europe 
the solemn responsibility of compelling the 
adoption of a fair and just system of go- 
vernment in the Lebanon, and he entreat- 
ed the Government not to allow European 
occupation to cease until some security 
against the repetition of these terrible mas- 
sacres was obtained. 

Mr. FREELAND said, Sir, I am sorry 
that I did not hear the commencement 
of the speech of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Ayrshire. I un- 
derstand that he paid a high tribute to 
Lord Dufferin, and I should not do justice 
to my own feelings if I did not express 
my deep conviction that the Government 
of this country have been exceedingly 
fortunate in their choice of a Commis- 
sioner for Syria. Lord Dufferin, in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, has shown 
an amount of energy, sagacity and firm- 
ness, and, in dealing with the cases of par- 
ticular prisoners, a judicial impartiality 
‘most honourable to him and creditable to 
the country of which he is the representa- 
tive. There are many points connected 
with the question now before us, which, 
although discussed at length in the papers 
which we have received, we cannot, I 
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House. Such, for instance, are the dif- 
ferent degrees of criminality attaching to 
the Turkish and Druse prisoners at Bey- 
rout and the Druses imprisoned at Mokh- 
tarah. I allude to this point only for 
the purpose of stating that to M. Thou- 
venel we are indebted for the merciful 
suggestion that one or two only out of 
twenty-two Druse prisoners set apart for 
execution at Mokhtarah should be exe- 
cuted. This suggestion must be regarded 
as highly honourable to M. Thouvenel 
when we consider the peculiar and de- 
licate position in which France stands 
relatively to the Maronites. It was, 
moreover, at variance with the opinion 
of the French Commissioner in Syria, who 
had thought that a much larger number 
should be executed. I am glad to find 
also from the papers before us that M. 
Thouvenel has expressed his satisfaction 
at the conciliatory spirit shown by Her 
Majesty’s Government as regards the pro- 
posals for prolonging the occupation. I 
trust sincerely that a spirit of conciliation 
may animate all the great Powers of Eu- 
rope in arriving at a solution of this ques- 
tion, and that they will not act as the 
patrons of the Greek Church, or the Maro- 
nite Church, or of the Druses, but as the 
apostles of humanity. With regard to the 
term of the French occupation, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs has taken 
up a very decided position, and I think 
that this matter may very safely be left 
in his hands. In his presence, I hardly 
like to say how much I admire his foreign 
policy, not in Syria only, but in Italy. I 
think, however, that my hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite, in commenting on the pro- 
ceedings of M. Thouvenel, has hardly made 
sufficient allowance for French sympathies 
and for the extent to which, in connection 
with Syria, ecclesiastical influences have 
been brought to bear on the French Go- 
vernment. The question as to the origin 
of the disturbances in Syria is, no doubt, 
a question of great interest. I will not 
now refer to it except to state my opinion 
that as between the Druses and the Maro- 
nites, the latter, instigated, as I believe, 
by the intrigues of their priesthood, were 
the aggressors. Sir Henry Bulwer, Lord 
Dufferin, and M. Novikow are of this opi- 
nion. M. Thouvenel speaks fairly enough 
on this point, and hardly disguises his 
opinion, as regards the Maronites. He 
states, moreover, that he has no wish 
that the truth should be concealed. But 
after all there can be no doubt that the 
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chief blame lies with the local author. 
ties and the Ottoman Government. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at. 
tributed in one of his despatches the whole 
misfortunes to the connivance of Khoorshid 
Pasha at Deir el Kamar and the cowardice 
of Achmet Pasha at Damascus. Sir Hep 
Bulwer writing to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on the 27th of June, 1860, 
says— 

“T must add with deep regret that the Ot. 
toman Government is the more to blame for what 
has occurred in Syria, since assuredly a week has 
not passed during the last year that I have not been 
constantly bringing the state of that province un. 
der the attention of Fuad Pasha, and the three 
grand Viziers who have succeeded each other,” 


That is what Sir Henry Bulwer says; but 
what did the Turkish Government do in 
the teeth of all these warnings? What 
says Consul Brant, writing from Damascus 
to Sir Henry Bulwer in May of the same 
year? After speaking of the disordered 
state of the Lebanon, he adds— 


“ Untortunately, there are very few troops here, 
the greater portion having been recalled to Con. 
— ; our Pasha is, therefore, almost power- 
ess,” 
In the teeth of all these warnings the 
Turkish Government withdrew its troops 
to Constantinople. I am, therefore, Sir, 
unable to concur with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Southwark in the extent to 
which he goes in his eulogiums on the 
Turkish Government, though I honour the 
spirit in which his speech was made. As 
to the future, we cannot here discuss in de- 
tail any plans for the Government of Syria. 
But it seems to me that, in any settlement 
of this question, there are two main points 
which ought to be attended to. The first 
is, that the Government of the whole of 
Syria, as well as that of the Lebanon 
should be provided for in the settlement, 
The other, that Syria should be governed 
in the interest of the Native races and not 
in the interest of this or that particular 
Power. I do hope that some plan may 
be adopted to prevent a recurrence of those 
terrible calamities which have been so 
feelingly referred to by my right hon. 
Friend behind me, the Momber for Li- 
merick. No doubt it may be difficult to 
devise a plan. But the greatest difficulty 
appears to me to be to obtain a guaran- 
tee for the faithful carrying out of the 
plan, whatever it may be, and of any re 
forms promised for Syria by the Ottoman 
Government. % It may be said, there is 
the good faith, there are the promises of 
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the Ottoman Government. Well, but that | French influence in Egypt, and from the 
faith is pledged already. The Hatti Turkish law of succession to the Sove- 
Sherif of Gulhane in 18389, the Tanzimat ‘teignty. The principle which we ought 
of 1844, the Hatti Humayoun of 1856, | to adopt was, to prevent foreign conquest 
mised reforms large enough to regene- | of Turkey ; but while encouraging liberty 
rate, not Turkey only, but every empire | in other parts of the world it was impos- 
in Europe. Ryn — +; been yet | sible for us to stay the march of progress 
aecomplished ? The Hatti Humayoun pro- | in its effects on the Turkish Empire. 
mised reforms in the provincial and metro-| Question, “ That the words proposed to 
plitan — a - the. yee ays: be pon out stand part of the Question,” 
te n yet reformed : urders an ut and agreed to, 

il arethereply. The system of farm- . 4 
ing the taxes, too, was condemned, but is} Motion made, and Question proposed, 
not yet abolished. Reforms were pro-| “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
ised in the provincial councils, but the | Chair.” 

Medjlis is still the centre of misgovern- 
ment and corruption. Canals and roads AFFAIRS OF MEXICO 
were promised. How many have been : 
made? How do matters stand as regards aa 
agricultural produce, and the mode of col- Mr. BUTT said, he would beg to ask 
lecting the Government tithe? Major | the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Cox speaks of crops having been cut and | When the Papers relating to the affairs of 
then left three weeks on the ground ; and Mexico will be laid upon the Table of the 
oneof our consuls speaks of a case in which | House, and whether any instructions have 
they remained on the ground two months | been sent to Sir Charles Wylie to enforce 
before ¥' aa aren a. be found | the Conventions relative to the appropria- 
toassess their value. No doubt, in 1860, | tion of the Customs’ Duties ? 

the tour of the Grand Vizier Mehemet Ki-| Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was under- 
brisli Pasha was attended with beneficial | stood to say that he was not in a position 
oe we I have great anes of ohio to give further information than this, that 
looking to his past history, from the pro-| instructions had been sent out. 

posed mission of Omar Pasha to Bosnia. 
But these are partial reforms only. Large INDEMNITY BILL 
and general reforms are needed. I am a ’ 
told that the most necessary reform is that — 
which is required in the Seraglio. Theex-| Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg to 
tent of that establishment, with its count-| ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
less women and troops of enuchs is some- | Department when the yearly Indemnity 
thing beyond belief, and the cost of it bears | Bill will be brought in, whether the form 
a proportion by no means inconsiderable to | and purport of it will be the same as have 
the entire expenses of the Turkish army, | been used annually since 1828, and whe- 
the payment of which is often left in ar-| ther he will cause it to be printed in the 
rear. If Her Majesty’s Government are| way usually done on the introduction of 
desirous of saving Turkey they must speak | other Bills for consideration and discussion? 
plainly tothe Turkish Government. They|The late Government had neglected to 
must urge it to adopt at once some com-/| take the test required, and, therefore, all 
eeeave plan of wag vag obtain if| their subsequent = = ae re 
possible some guarantee for its being car-| in point of fact, void. e wis e Bi 
ried into execution. By this course they should be brought in regularly, and printed, 
may confer enduring benefits on the popu-| circulated, and discussed. At present it 
ae of aan py ors  Regag a crt was brought in in manner which pre- 
medan as well as stian. By this course | cluded any hon. Gentleman from express- 
they may fulfil the expectations of Europe, | ing an abies upon it—it had cattaialy 
one give stability to what is now a totter- | never caught his ar pias oes ot 

ng empire. Sir GEORGE LE said, he was 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that| afraid it was his a mer | dis ute 
we had endeavoured to support the Turkish | both the facts and the law of his hon. 
Empire, but had not found the means ne-| Friend, His hon. Friend had said the In- 
cessary for the accomplishment of that | demnity Bill was not brought in in & manner 
object. Serious evils had arisen from | before the House that any Gentleman could. 
3P 2 
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express an opinion upon it; that he had 
never been able to keep his eye upon it as 
it passed through the House; and that 
Parliament passed it without any know- 
ledge of its contents. His hon. Friend 
was entirely mistaken in that supposition. 
The Indemnity Bill was annually brought 
in by the Under Secretary for the Home 
Department. It was a short Bill and was 
printed at full length. It was by no means 
treated like the Mutiny Act or the Appro- 
priation Act, which were sometimes not 
presented in a printed form, but was pre- 
sented in such a form that every Member 
had an opportunity of fully considering its 
contents. With regard to the law of the 
cease, his hon. Friend spoke of the neglect 
of the late Ministers to take what he called 
an obsolete test. There was no test now 
in force ; there was only a declaration, and 
no doubt persons were required annually 
by law to make it when they took office. 
But if they did not make it, they were 
saved from the consequences by the an- 
nual Indemnity Act, which relieved them 
from all penal consequences. No doubt it 
only saved them for the year ; but, practi- 
cally, it afforded entire exemption, as the 
Bill was passed annually. If the House 
should be desirous of making any altera- 
tion in the Bill they would have abun- 
dance of opportunity while the Bill was 
before the House. 


Main Question, put, and agreed to, 


SUPPLY.—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee; Mr. Massey in 
the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 

osed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £398,695, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Manufacturing Departments, Military Store- 
keepers, Barrack Masters, &c., which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1862, inclusive.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the House to a dis- 
crepancy in the accounts relating to manu- 
facture of small arms at Enfield; which, in 
1854, were stated to be £352,583, and in 
1858, to be £305,798. This arose from 
certain items in the former being omitted 
in the latter. The Small Arms Commit- 
tee had recommended the introduction of 


Sir George Lewis 





a careful and accurate system of accounts 

but their recommendation had not been at. 
tended to. The object of this recommend. 
ation was not merely to obtain a supply of 
arms, but to keep a check on the trade: 
but it was impossible to constitute fait 
comparison, unless the House had an ae. 
count of the whole of the money expend. 
ed on these works. It was necessary, in 
order to arrive at a reliable opinion of the 
cost at which rifles were manufactured 

that there should be included in that cost 
the interest on the outlay on the establish. 
ment. A Return presented to the House 
showed the number of muskets made at 
Enfield, and any person looking at the 
Return superficially would think that if 
they divided the expenditure of the year 
by the number of muskets produced they 
would get at the cost per musket. That, 
however, was not the case, as there were 
many items of expenditure which were not 
included in the Return. Two separate 
Committees had recommended that full 
Returns should be laid before the House, 
and he hoped that these recommendations 
would at last be complied with, and that 
the Government would lay before the 
House a complete account of the expen: 
diture up to the 3lst of March of last 
year. The House ought not, indeed, to 
entertain these Estimates until the ae. 
counts were laid before the House in the 
manner recommended by the Committee, 
He was also anxious to direct the atten- 
tion of the Government to the increase 
of manufacturing establishments. There 
was a manufactory at Millbank, for which 
£16,000 was charged for the item of 
wages; and another at Weedon which cost 
£3,000 for wages. He could not think 
that this increased number of establish- 
ments was necessary for the purpose of 
carrying on the manufacture of arms. 

Mr. CARNEGIE drew attention to the 
large increase in the local expenditure and 
travelling items, and in that of the lodging 
money. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wanted to know 
why the Vote for the present year was 
£24,695 in excess of that of last year? 
The lodging money to married soldiers 
was increased, as well as other items. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, the Go- 
vernment were deserving of every praise 
for the provision they had made in respect 
to the allowances for the lodgings of mar- 
ried soldiers. Nothing they had done had 
so much attached married soldiers to the 
service as the granting them lodging mo- 
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ney when there were not special quarters 
for them in the barracks. He fully sup- 

rted the application of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire for full and 
complete information respecting the cost 
of manufacturing arms at Enfield; but it 
would be absolutely necessary, in order to 
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arrive at the fact, that there should be a 
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subordinates gave proper returns. He 
very much feared there was a disposition 
in some of the public offices to evade the 
returns ordered by the House of Com- 
mons as far as possible. Lodging money 
had been increased, much to the advantage 
of the soldier ; and yet at Aldershot En- 
gineers had been put into huts to live, and 


“stimates. 


full account of expenditure, an account of | were charged as much for their accom- 
the building and plant, fuel, gas, light-| modation in them as they would have to 
ing, and other expenses, which would be} pay in respectable lodging-houses in the 
included in an account of ordinary com. | town. As to married soldiers, he protest- 
mercial character. But he thought that | ed against the right of soldiers marrying 
even if they could attain the utmost de-| at all. It was perfectly absurd to load 
gree of economy, it would be better to; the army with a number of married people. 
keep up small manufacturing establish- When soldiers enlisted for twenty-one 
ments, and employ private firms as much | years it was not unreasonable that they 
as possible. | should think of marriage ; but when they 

Coron. DUNNE stated that it had| entered the service for ten years, limited 
been on several occasions recommended | service, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
and promised by the Government that a| they might very reasonably be required to 
complete debtor and ereditor account of the | remain unmarried until that period had ex- 
establishment at Enfield should be laid | pired. There was no necessity to have such 
before the House, but no information of | a mass of married menin the army as was 
the sort had yet been given. There was| now the case. When a man entered the 
no doubt that the accounts were admirably | service, he gave up a certain amount of 
kept by the officer in charge at Enfield, ! comforts, and married life was one of 
but the House was in all but complete ig- | these. If he (Colonel Dunne) or any other 
norance on the subject. He had never) young man—or, rather when he was a 
been able to arrive at a satisfactory con-| young man—joined the service, he knew 
clusion as to the cost of a rifled musket, | he should have to endure hard work, and 
and, indeed, it was a most complicated statc- | he thought then, as he thought now, that 
ment of accounts which was necessary in| a wife was no part of a soldier’s neces- 
order to arrive at this result. The sums|saries, Then, again, barracks made for 
that had been laid out since 1854 upon! 1,000 men, from the supcrior comforts 
the establishment at Enfield, exclusive of | that were allowed, could only accommo- 
the building and repairs, had been, so far|date 700. The same thing was carried 
as he could make them out, £910,000. | out in almost every department of the 
Add to this, that during the last seven State, and the Estimates were framed on 
years, asum of £2,795,000 had been ex- a corresponding scale. He was averse to 
pended in the purchase of small arms; | divide the House or vote against any of 
making together a total, in round numbers, | these Estimates. They were made up on 
of not less than £4,000,000 for the pur- ithe returns, but it was necessary that 
chase of small arms. He wanted to know} Members should speak their mind upon 
what we had obtained for this expenditure, | them ; and economy had to be pressed on 


and where all the small arms had gone to, 
They all agreed in wishing that our men 
should be armed in the most efficient and 
economical manner—but the question was 
were we going economically to work ? He 


would say the same with regard to clothing. | 


He had called for returns on this subject, 
and so had the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Horsfall). The prices given in those 
returns varied. The one was correct, the 
other incorrect ; 20s. 6d. was given as the 


every Government. If he were in the hon. 
Under Seeretary’s position he should take 
all the good advice he received, and follow 
it as far as possible. 

Sm MORTON PETO wished to call 
attention to a particular item in the Esti- 
mate—196 clerks of works from £110 to 
£300 per annum, £35,395, besides a sum 
nearly as large for extra clerks of works. 
He could not understand how such a de- 
mand arose. When the New Houses of 








price for the tunic of a private of the Line ;| Parliament were building, two clerks of 
but the actual price was only 18s. 6d.' the works were found sufficient to su- 
Why was this? The hon. Under Seere-| perintend the whole. This was just one 
tary for War should take care that soe those things which showed that a Go- 
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vernment, in carrying forward any de- 
partment, without in the slightest de- 
gree intending to act otherwise than eco- 
nomically, ran into an amount of expen- 
diture which no private person or man 
in business would do. He could not con- 
ceive it possible that Government could 
have an amount of works that would render 
one quarter of that number necessary. 
This was a very unsatisfactory state of 
things. He did his best before passing 
these Estimates to master the details ; but 
from the want of explicitness in the details 
it was impossible for any one not connected | 
with the Department to do so. With, 
every desire to do his duty, he felt himself | 
in a perfectly helpless position. When he | 
compared the French army and its total 
expenditure with ours he was perfectly 
frightened. But when he came upon items | 
such as that to which he had referred he 
could well understand that there was some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark. 
He did not attribute any motives to Go- 
vernment for permitting such extravagance. 
The real fact was that as soon as a Mi- 
nister was really becoming acquainted 
with the just demands to be made on the 
public purse some change of Government 
displaced him, and all his acquired know- 
ledge of his Department became useless. 
The mischief would never be got rid of 
until the commercial and business duties 
of the public departments were separated 
from party polities, and men of official ex- 
perience were retained in their situation 
until men of still greater efficiency were 
ready to take their places. In France, 
Prussia, and other States the personnel of 
the departments was not changed fre- 
quently as in this country. With respect 
to the Vote before the House, he could not 
see how it was possible that 198 clerks— 
to say nothing of temporary additions— 
could be profitably employed in the superin- 
tendence of barracks and similar works, at 
a cost to the country of £34,000 a year. 
CotoneL DICKSON said, that succes- 
sive Secretaries of State for War, being 
necessarily dependent for their information 
upon their subordinates, who were perma- 
nently employed, could not exercise an ef- 
fective control over the profuse expenditure 
connected with their office. He thought 
the hon. Baronet had hit the right nail 
on the head in drawing attention to the 
number of clerks. In fact, we were go- 
verned by clerks at the War Office, and 
the constant changes in the heads of that 
Department made them entirely dependent 
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on the advice of those clerks. He eoulg 
not understand why the officers of the En. 
gineers could not be trusted with the works 
of the country, and why they must haye 
198 clerks to superintend them. He ho 
the Government would look into this matter 
and that if a reduction could not be made 
this year it would be next. He was ashamed 
again to refer to the absence of those Gen. 
tlemen who had signed the document urg- 
ing economy on the Ministers, but there 
were very few of them now in their places, 
There was the hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for Birmingham, who told the country 
that the army was kept up for the benefit 
of the aristocracy and their hangers-on; 
but he, as usual, was not in his place when 
the expenses of the army were under dis. 
cussion. The real economists must do as 
well as they could without their assistance, 
The Army Clothing Department in Pim. 
lico was defended the other night on the 
ground that on one occasion, when the 
clothing of an entire regiment was lost, it 
was supplied within a fortnight. Now, in 
a town with which he was connected, he 
was informed that a private contractor 
lately received an order for 800 tunics for 
the 60th Rifles on a Monday, and actually 
delivered the whole number in London on 
the Friday week following, although in the 
interim they had had to telegraph to York- 
shire for the cloth. He was diposed to vote 
for a larger reduction than the hon. Mem. 
ber for Lambeth had proposed ; but he 
would certainly go into the same lobby 
with him, and if they went on dividing, 
they would, perhaps, at last force some 
economy on the Government. 

Mr. BARROW said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would keep on dividing, for he did 
not see how economy in the gross was to 
be accomplished unless they insisted on 
economy in details. Remonstrances had 
been repeatedly made to him out of doors 
against their constantly-increasing expen- 
diture, to the magnitude of which the coun- 
try had at last awakened. When the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Morton Peto) com- 
plained of the increase of clerks, and pro- 
fessed his inability to understand it, he 
would suggest to him that probably one 
cause might be that we lived in a free 
country, where we had constituents, and 
where it was thought necessary to provide 
an unreasonable amount of patronage for 
the benefit of those who sent them there. 
It became the more necessary, therefore, 
for the House to redeem its own character 
by watching the more narrowly this expen- 
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diture.” He wanted especially to know why 
they maintained two establishments abroad 
for the manufacture of arms? and why the 
Baglish workmen employed in those esta- 
vlshments could not be employed at home, 
under the superintendence of the existing 
staff in this country? If the hon. Mem- 
ber received a satisfactory explanation as 
to the soldiers’ lodging money he should 
recommend him not to propose the diminu- 
tion of that item, because he thought that 
it was desirable that married soldiers should 
be accommodated in the manner which had 
been mentioned. He spoke quite disinter- 
estedly, because he had lived to a consider- 
able age without the advantage of a wife; 
but he thought that it was necessary for 
the morality of the army that some such 
provision as this should be made for mar- 
ried soldiers. But he did not understand 
how, if the amount was fixed last year, it 
should have increased this. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, he could not as- 
sent to the proposition laid down by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Morton Peto), that there was no pro- 
per control over this expenditure because 
it was in the hands of gentlemen who were 
appointed for political reasons, and who 
were changed so frequently that they had 
no time to learn their business. The prac- 
tical effect of the change which he recom- 
mended would be to place the control of 
the expenditure in the hands of perma- 
nent officials, who would become, in fact, 
the Members for their several Departments. 
Instead of a Parliamentary Secretary of 
State for War, the hon. Baronet wished to 
have a permanent Minister for War, who 
should not have a seat in that House. He 
could not conceive anything which would 
tend more directly to destroy our whole 
system of Parliamentary Government. 
We had been accustomed to think that the 
practical responsibility of Ministers to Par- 
liament was enforced by their having seats 
in that House, and being liable to be call- 
ed upon to defend their conduct face to 
face before Parliament. If those who had 
the control of expenditure were removed 
from Parliament it would soon be found 
that the House of Commons had lost its 
control and almost its influence over the 
management of departments, and, although 
the name of Parliamentary Government 
might be preserved, the substance would 
be at an end. 

Mr. W. EWART thought that some light 
might be thrown upon the Estimates, and 
some assistance afforded to the Members 





of the House in considering them, if they 
were accompanied by annual reports simi- 
lar to those which were presented to Par- 
liament by the Post Office and the Cus- 
toms and Excise Departments. He thought 
some explanation of the 198 clerks should 
be given to the House. 

Mr. AYRTON entirely concurred with 
what had fallen from the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) with reference to the proposal of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury. 
The fact was that they already had a per- 
manent Establishment whose constant ef- 
fort was to increase the Estimates which 
the Parliamentary Secretaries were en- 
gaged in aconstant struggle to keep down. 
lie wished the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State to give some explana- 
tion as to the cost of supervision compared 
with the amount expended upon works 
abroad. From the detailed statement 
which accompanied this Vote it appeared 
that at Gambia £329 was paid for the 
supervision of the expenditure of £463 ; 
at Honduras, £277 for the supervision of 
the expenditure of £82; at Jamaica, £550 
for supervising an expenditure of £623 ; 
at New Zealand, £300 for supervising an 
expenditure of £352; and at the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, £1,411 for au- 
pervising an expenditure of £2,869. It 
was possible that the persons to whom 
these large sums were paid might have 
other duties to perform, but no mention 
of such duties appeared in the Estimates. 

Mr. T. G. BARING admitted that there 
was in some cases an apparent disparity 
between the cost of supervision and the 
work done, but there was a good deal of 
work done in the way of ordinary repairs 
which had to be superintended and which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) had omitted to include in his caleu- 
lations. He admitted that greater eco- 
nomy might possibly be introduced into 
the system of superintendence. That sub- 
ject had not escaped the notice of his 
noble Friend (Lord Herbert), and a Com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider 
whether a more economical system might 
not be devised. The plan now in existence 
was too military in its nature; a little 
more of the civil element might be in- 
troduced, he thought, with advantage. 
With respect to the local expenditure his 
explanation was that the actual amount 
of the expenditure of former years had 
been inserted in the Estimates. With re- 
spect to the civil allowances, the increase 
in the Vote had been caused in conse- 
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quence of a new warrant as to the rank of 
civil officers, which had recently been al- 
tered in a very liberal manner ; and the 
increase in reference to stationary quarters 
was in consequence of adopting the re- 
port of a Committee of that House. As 
to the comparison between the expense of 
our army and that of the French which 
had been drawn by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, it should be borne in mind that 
there was an essential difference between 
an army raised by conscription and one 
raised by voluntary enlistment. But be- 
yond this we had not the means of a fair 
comparison, In the French Estimates 
they would find that the expenses for the 
defence of Algeria were omitted, as well as 
other most important portions of the ex- 
penditure upon the army, so that it was 
difficult to get at the real cost. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) that it was import- 
ant they should have correct accounts from 
our great manufacturing departments, and 
there were ample materials for giving 
the House complete accounts. It should 
be his duty to get such an account pre- 
pared for the past year for the Enfield 
Factory, upon correct commercial princi- 
ples. As to the discrepancies alluded to, 
they amounted simply to this—that there 
was difference of opinion as to what should 
be included in the capital and plant of 
the factory and what not, and he repeat- 
ed that all the authorities wished was to 
have an account prepared upon a satis- 
factory principle. The establishment at 
Pimlico was not for the manufacture, but 
for the repair of arms ; and the Committee 
must be prepared for a further expenditure 
under that head, now that there was such 
a large quantity of arms in the hands of 
the Militia and the Volunteers. The at- 
tention of the Seeretary of State would be 
directed to the various suggestions which 
had been made, and in the Estimates of 
next year they might expect some reduc- 
tion in the expenditure comprised under 
the vote now under discussion. 

Si MORTON PETO explained that 
what he meant to draw attention to was 
that these Government establishments had 
a tendency to perpetuate and increase them- 
selves ; and he repeated that the super- 
vision was hindered by the frequent changes 
in the political heads of Departments and 
that directly Under Secretaries became 
competent to their duties they were re- 
moved from their offices. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thanked the hen. 


Mr. T. G. Baring 
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Gentleman for promising to give Dr, and 
Cr. accounts of the expenditure of the 
manufacturing establishments. Seven years 
ago a Committee recommended that a pro- 
per Dr. and Cr. account, in reference to 
these establishments, should be prepared 
and he hoped that that recommendation 
would be at length complied with, so as 
to enable Parliament to judge of the ex. 
pense. It would form a most important 
precedent in reference to the one establish. 
ment to which he had referred ; and if the 
account were properly prepared, any pri- 
vate Member could judge of the expense 
the same as he could that of any private 
establishment of his own. Another object 
to be gained by such an account was that 
it would enable them to check the charges 
made by private manufacturers, and, above 
all, they would cease to be in that state of 
positive ignorance which they now were in 
reference to these matters. 

Captain JERVIS said, that having been 
for years connected with one of these fag- 
tories, he wished to express his opinion that 
the system of manufacturing by the Go- 
vernment ought not to be carried beyond 
the point necessary to ascertain the actual 
cost of the articles, and check the prices 
of the contractors. Nothing, he thought, 
could be more pernicious than that wo 
should keep all the work in Government 
establishments without giving anything to 
contractors. The more we could dissemi- 
nate the manufactures for Government over 
the country the more we should increase 
our supplies in case of need. If we con- 
centrated all our resources in Woolwich we 
should render that an extraordinary object 
of attack to anenemy. The reason why 
the French, in their wars with Austria, 
aimed at Vienna was not simply to possess 
the capital, but because the Austrians had 
concentrated round Vienna their military 
manufactures, and to lose Vienna was, 
therefore, a most serious disaster. If all 
our resources were in Woolwich it might 
be a gain to any enemy who landed to carry 
it with a loss of 20,000 men; but this 
would not be so if our supplies were manu- 
factured in various parts of the country. 
The present case of the United States was 
exactly in point. The United States had 
only two establishments—one at Harper's 
Ferry and the other at Springfield—and 
the first they had been obliged to destroy; 
and if a blow were struck by the South it 
would, no doubt, be at Springfield. The 
position which America was in in conse 
quence of the system pursued was that 
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she was obliged to send to this country for 
arms with which to carry on the war. He 
was glad to see that this principle was be- 
ing recognized in the manufacture of the 
Armstrong guns, some of which were made 
at Woolwich, and some at Newcastle. 

Mz. W. WILLIAMS moved that the 
Vote be reduced by £24,690. 


Motion made,“and Question put, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £374,005, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Manufacturing Departments, Military Store- 
keepers, Barrack Masters, &c., which will come 
jn course of payment during the year ending on 
the $lst day of March, 1862, inclusive.”’ 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 133: Majority 109. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £860,447, Wages of Artificers, 


Labourers, d&c. 


Mr. MONSELL thought that after the 


distinct ple¢ge they had received from the | 


Under Secretary for War, that the subject 
of this debate was under consideration 


with a view to economy, it would be best | 
that the hon. Member for Lambeth should | 


withdraw his Amendment, and allow the 
Vote to pass. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the Under 
Secretary for War had not touched the point 
he raised. 

Mr. MONSELL said, they had to con- 
sider along with this Vote the Vote of 
£2,200,000 for stores, or a total sum of 
more than £3,000,000. He wisked to 
kuow what had become of the enormous 
accumulation of stock which the large sums 
voted under this head for the last few 
years must have produced. At present 
the Government would be able to produce, 
with the machinery at their command, in 
six months, as many guns as were used 
during the Crimean war. That, of course, 
diminished the necessity of keeping an 
enormous amount of warlike stores on 
hand, About £1,400,000 of the Vote 
was for the navy, the remainder for the 
army. They were expending £724,000 on 
small arms alone, which was very nearly as 
much as the French spent on their stores 
of every kind. If he did not get a satis- 
factory explanation with regard to the 
stores in hand he should move a reduction 
of the Vote. 

Cartas JERVIS said, that we were 
completely in a transition state as regard- 
ed fire arms, and ke was afraid we must 
submit to a large expenditure under this 
head, not only for this year, but for many 


years to come. It was only within the last 
three years that the principle of the rifle 
cannon had been adopted in Europe. The 
Frencl: commenced the system, and France 
was followed by Austria, He thought it was 
to the credit of England that she waited 
for some time before she commenced, 
The result of that delay was that England 
had the finest artillery in the world, For 
this they were indebted principally to that 
great philosopher, as he might well be 
ealled, Sir William Armstrong. He had 
not only produced a powerful, but a most 
simple gun, which could easily be work- 
ed. Nor was the country more indebted 
to Sir William Armstrong for his rifled 
gun than for his admirable system of 
preparing the fusee and filling the shell. 
There was not a wooden ship which 
his guns would not blow out of the water 
in a very short time. They had heard 
a good deal of the iron-built ships of the 
French, and they were obliged to build 
'such if they wished to resist the large 
| shells which were now thrown by the Arm- 
strong guns; but, at the present moment, 
our ships were in a condition to attack an 
iron-built ship, which could not be said of 
any other country in the world. We must 
be prepared to look the matter in the face, 
for, as he had said, the present great ex- 
pense was due to the transition of the sys- 
tem. The adoption of this gun had ren- 
dered necessary a complete change of the 
armament of our troops and ships. During 
the Chinese war the French officers had 
sent home such favourable accounts of the 
effects of the Armstrong gun, that the Em- 
peror of the French, who was himself an 
artillerist of no small reputation, adopted 
the plan of getting a number of articles 
written in the French newspapers depreci- 
atory of this very gun, which General Col- 
lineau had asked Sir Hope Grant to let a 
column of his troops have for the attack 
in Pekin. No country could produce the 
iron to resist these guns in such quantity 
as this country, but all these changes re- 
quired a great deal of expenditure, and 
justified the largeness of the present Vote 
in some respect. They could not make 
100 pounder gun at less than £800, and 
that showed how great must be the cost of 
arming their ships and fortifications with 
such an arm. In his opinion, the Go- 
vernment could not have taken a smaller 
sum for the Estimates for this head this 
ear. 

Mr. CHILDERS wanted an explana- 

tion of the fact that, after nearly two 
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years of preparation for putting the coun- 
try in a thorough state of defence, 
£3,000,000 were required for warlike 
stores, with every prospect of its being 
increased in future years. They were 
perfectly ready to meet any expenditure 
necessary to obtain the Armstrong and 
Whitworth guns, but the Committee ought 
to require a clear and satisfactory expla- 
nation. 

Mr. BALL gave Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment great credit for placing the country in 
such a position as to be perfectly safe. He 
was not himself a man for war, but he was 
strongly attached to his country, and he 
could easily understand that it must always 
be necessary for a country like England to 
make a large and liberal outlay in order to 
keep the several departments in a state of 
efficiency. The whole world was in that 
condition that the Government would have 
betrayed their trust if they kad neglected 
to make due provision against a war break- 
ing out, and he feared that they would have 
to make it while the French Emperor ruled 
in France. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, the Com- 
mittee ought to watch the casual expendi- 
ture rendered necessary by the improve- 
ments in weapons, lest it should become 
the normal expenditure of the country. 

Mr. T. G. BARING, in reference to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) said, that the Vote 
for wages was intimately connected with 
the Vote for warlike stores, and the main 
part of the money voted for wages was 
spent in the preparation of rifles, great 
guns, and ammunition. He would remind 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) that only a small proportion of the 
whole expense of the Armstrong guns was 
for the gun itself, the carriage, equipment, 
and ammunition requiring the rest. The 
whole cost of the Armstrong guns would be 
at least £800,000. The ammunition for 
these guns would come to £500,000, mak- 
ing the total expense £1,300,000. For 
small arms making under contract the 
sum of £500,000 was taken, and for 
those manufactured by the Government 
£370,000, and these two sums being added 
to £1,300,000 made about £2,000,000 out 
of the £3,000,000 which the two Votes 
together came to. He could account for 
the whole of the expenditure in detail, if 
he were not afraid of too far troubling the 
Committee. With respect to the expendi- 
ture, it was to be considered whether it was 
not wise in the present condition of the 

Mr. Childers 
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armaments of other nations to supply the 
army, and especially the navy, with the 


most perfect weapons. The Committe 
must bear in mind that the state of tho 
other warlike stores had been very unsatis. 
factory of late years, and it had, therefore 
been necessary to increase the expenditure 
on that account. It was hoped, however 
that the increase was temporary, and that 
the expenditure would be less next year 
and still less in the year following, He 
was certain that the Commitee would be of 
opinion that this Vote was the last that 
should be reduced. They might rely that 
every care would be taken in the expendi. 
ture of the money. 

CotoneL DUNNE thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not answered the question of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers) 
as to what had been done with guns and 
ammunition hitherto manufactured, and algo 
the small arms. They had sold this year 
an enormous quantity of stores, amounting 
to £275,000. He should like to know what 
they were, and why they would not answer 
for the purposes of the country ? 

GeneraL LINDSAY said, that those 
who paid the best would naturally get the 
best iron. This country produced a very 
limited supply of the first quality of iron, 
and could not afford to sent it abroad ; but 
by going into the market the Admiralty 
would get iron of the best quality by pay- 
ing the best price. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the 
Tower was one of the largest military 
store establishments in the country, and 
a large number of assistants was required, 
The arms manufactured had been given 
out to Her Majesty’s regiments, to the 
Militia, and to the Volunteers. A large 
number had also been distributed to the 
navy, & large number had been assigned 
to the Government of India and the store 
was rapidly assuming respectable propor- 
tions. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £525,416, Clothing and Neces- 
saries. 

Mr. W, WILLIAMS moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. T. G. BARING hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would allow the next Vote to 
be taken. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. ‘ 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,456,834, be 
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isions, Forage, Fuel and Light, Barrack 
Furniture, Bedding, &c., which will come in course 
yment during the year ending on the 31st 


pi March, 1862, inclusive.” 








Me. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
some time ago he moved a Resolution for 
the discontinuance of the stoppage from 
cavalry officers in respect of forage, The 
Government opposed that Resolution, and 
continued the stoppage. He saw in the 

mt Vote charges for forage for the 
Staff. (Cries of **Read!’’) He was read- 
ing. It was his duty to read. The Esti- 
mates were put into the hands of Members 
that they might read them. Hon. Gentle- 
men who signed a ‘‘round robin’’ to the 
Minister in January last, calling for a re- 
duction in the public expenditure, ought to 
assist him and other hon. Members who in 
that House made practical efforts to keep 
down the Estimates. He begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by a sum of 
$12,454, which would be equivalent to a 
stoppage of the amount expended in forage 
for the Staff. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the item of £482,392, for Cost of Forage 


at Home and Abroad, be reduced by the amount 
of £12,454.” 


Mz. CONINGHAM said, he was glad to 
hear the observations of the hon. Member. 
Sixty Gentlemen had written to the Prime 
Minister, enforcing the necessity of eco- 
nomy, and many of those sixty hon. Mem- 
bers were now found voting steadily with 
Government against those Members below 
the gangway, who really endeavoured to 
enforce reduction. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that though 
the hon. Member for Devizes objected to 
the system of stoppages, his present Amend- 
ment would have the effect of extending 
that system. 

Captain JERVIS wished to explain that, 
in voting for the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Devizes for discontinuing the 
forage stoppage from cavalry officers, he 
did so because he saw that the effect of 
stoppages was to make it impossible for 
any one but one man of fortune to hold a 
commission in a cavalry regiment. The 
present Secretary for War and his right 
hon, predecessor in that office had both 
spoken in favour of doing away with the 
stoppage for forage from cavalry officers. 

Corore, DICKSON was aware that the 
officers of the cavalry were justly anxious 
to see the forage stoppage done away with; 
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but he would not rob Peter to pay Paul by 
voting for the Amendment. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that his 
intention in moving the Amendment had 
been to bring the argument of the Under 
Secretary for War to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum; but having made that demonstra- 
tion he begged to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS proposed that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £4,500. 

Mr. T. G. BARING explained that 
there was no allowance made to officers 
of the Guards for mess. 

Mx. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE inquired what 
was the cause of the great increase in the 
cost of fuel and lighting, the amount being 
£172,000 as compared with £112,000 
last year. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the 
reason of the increased cost was that it 
had been found that the cost of last year 
considerably exceeded the amount voted. 
The sum now asked represented, he be- 
lieved, the actual amount which would be 
required, and it had been carefully esti- 
mated this year. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, the 
Under Secretary for War had several 
times told the Committee that the amount 
actually expended exceeded the estimate. 
He thought they had a right to know out 
of what funds the excess was paid. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 


Resolution reported. 

Mr. HENNESSY inquired why the 
Resolution had been taken in Committee 
of Ways and Means ; and also how it hap- 
pened that the Excise duties on chicory 
were 8s. 6d., while the Customs’ dutics 
amounted to 12s. 6d. ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, notice had originally been 
given of the Resolution in Committee of 
Ways and Means, and it was thought 
better to adhere to that arrangement. 
The difference between the Customs and 
Excise duties would be intelligible when 
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he stated that chicory being a plant which 
only ripened every second year it would 
not have been fair to impose the full duty 
on a crop which was not grown in contem- 
plation of it; or, on the other hand, to 
give the benefit of the inerease to the 
British grower exclusively in one year. 
Resolution agreed to. 
Ilouse adjourned at a quarter 


before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 13, 1861. 


Minutzs.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Duke 
of Sutherland after the Death of his Father ; the 
Earl Manvers after the Death of his Father. 

Pusiic Bitts, — 1* Princess Alice’s Annuity; 
Offences in Territories near Sierra Leon Pre- 
vention. 


RAG GED SCIOOLS.—MOTION FOR 
ADDRESS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, I rise, in pursuance of notice, to 
move an Address for the Evidence on 
which the Part of the Report of the Edu- 
cation Commissioners which relates to 
ragged schools is founded. My Lords, 
this subject may appear to you to be mi- 
nute, and not worthy of consideration; but 
I think I shall be able to show that it well 
deserves the best attention which your 
Lordships can give to it. When your 
Lordships bear in mind that in London 
alone no fewer than 25,000 children are 
receiving education in ragged schools, 
and that so strong is the feeling on the 
subject among the less wealthy classes 
that they have contributed during the 
last two years a sum very little short of 
£250,000 for the purpose of advancing 
the ragged school system, you will see 
that the subject is one worthy of atten- 
tion, because it is deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people. The Education 
Commissioners have recently published a 
Report, part of which is assigned to rag- 
ged schools. That Report I hold to be 
the Report of the Commissioners who have 
attached their names to it, and whatever I 
find quoted in that document without re- 
serve I maintain they have made their own 
by having adopted it. I shall, therefore, 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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Schools. 491g | 
| treat it as the work of the Commissioners, | 
| 1 am anxious to know the evidence y mol 
| which the statements and opinions em. | ™ 
| bodied in the Report are founded, because | ™ 
when I look through the Report I neither § ™ 
| see evidence in detail nor am I referred 1 § 3% 
evidence in any other quarter for the gui- tha 

dance of my judgment. There is another 
ground upon which we have a right to § 2 
come before this House and to request the § ™ 
attention of your Lordships. A public § ™ 
accusation has been made against the § 
whole system of ragged schools, and | § 8" 
maintain, therefore, that we are entitled § ® 
to a public defence. Weare the more en. § 





titled to it as we depend altogether upon 
‘voluntary contributions for the support of 
our system, and a strong condemnation 
coming with the authority of the Eduea. 
tion Commissioners cannot but tend to dry 
up the source of those voluntary contti- 
butions on which we depend, and compel 
us to drive many thousand children again 
| to the streets from which we have reseued 
|them. I undertake to prove that the Re. 
port of the Commissioners, as far as it re- 
lates to ragged schools, is untrue, unfair, 
and ungenerous. I am not saying it is will. 
fully untrue, but I do say it is actually un- 
true ; and I dosay, moreover, that it is un 
true, inaccurate, and incorrect to such an 
extent that I must believe an explanation 
will be found of the statements about to 
be made, because, if no explanation can 
be given, I must say that a more fla- 
grant abuse of public authority never yet 
was perpetrated by any body of function 
aries. 

I shall begin with the statistical part of 
the question — the number of those who 
are taught in the various ragged schools 
throughout the kingdom. Returns are 
given by the Commissioners for 1858, and 
I shall test them by the returns for the 
same year which were furnished to the Com. 
missioners by the Ragged School Union. 
I find it stated by the Commissioners in 
their Report that the total number of 
Sunday Ragged Schools in the whole of 
England and Wales is 356, with an attend- 
ance of 23,157; that the number of Week 
day Ragged Schools is 192, with an attent- 
ance of 20,909; that the number of Evening 
Ragged Schools is 14, with an attendance 
of 707. What were the statements fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Ragged 
School Union to the Commissioners at that 
very time? The Ragged School Union 
state that in London alone the numberof 


Sunday Ragged Schools in 1858, was 178, 
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with an attendance of 23,288 — actually 
more than the Commissioners give for the 
ghole of England and Wales; that the 
number of week-day schools was 151, with 
an attendance of 15,075; and—TI hope 
our Lordships will specially mark this— 





that the number of evening schools, which 
ihe Commissioners state for the whole of 
Bagland and Wales at 14, with an attend- 
ance of 707, was no less than 187, with 
an attendance of 9,465 in London only. 
The returns for the present year show the 

tand increasing interest which is felt 
in the ragged school system, and prove 
that we are not so insignificant a body 
asthe Report of the Commissioners would 
make us appear. In London alone we 
have now 5b7 Sunday schools, with an 
attendance of 25,178 ; 151 day schools, 
with an attendance of 17,230; and 215 
evening schools, with an attendance of 
9,753. Again, the number of counties 
in which ragged schools are known to 
exist is 27; but the list given by the 
Commissioners comprises 12 only, omitting 
15, What dependence can be placed on 
the figures adduced by the Commissioners, 
when you see so remarkable a deficiency 
in point of fact—when you are told that 
15 counties are not mentioned by the 
Commissioners, and that London alone con- 
tains more schools and scholars than the 
whole of England and Wales, as stated in 
the Report? The Secretary of the Rag- 
ged School Union informed the Commis- 
sioners that the income of the central com- 
mittee, a body which receives and distri- 
butes funds for general purposes, was 
£5,243 in 1858. That fact is stated by 
the Commissioners in their Report ; but I 
lok in vain for the other fact, also com- 
municated by the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners ; that the local efforts in the 
same year amounted to £31,545. I should 
like to know why that fact, which shows 
the deep interest that the poorer classes 
take in the ragged school system, was 
kept back by the Commissioners, while the 
smaller sum expended by the central com- 
mittee is given in their Report? Let us 
now see how the provinces are dealt with. 
Here is a sample of the accuracy of the 
provincial returns. The Commissioners 
state that in the whole of Lancashire, with 
its humerous towns and teeming population, 
the number of day ragged schools in 1858 
was 6, with an attendance of 927. The 
return of Sunday, evening, and Industrial 
ragged schools in Lancashire is summed 
up in one word—‘‘ None.” What were 
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the facts furnished by the people of Liver- 
pool themselves in 1858? The Sunday 
schools in Liverpool were 11, with an 
attendance of 1,515 children; the day 
schools 11, with an attendance of 1,478; 
the evening achools 29, with an attend- 
ance of 3,379; the industrial schools 2, 
with an attendance of 210; the total num- 
ber of schools in the town of Liverpool 
alone being 53, with an attendance of 
6,582, whereas it appears from the state- 
ment of the Commissioners that the num- 
ber of schools was 6, with an attendance 
of only 927 children, A great increase in 
the schools in Liverpool has since taken 
place, for it appears that, for the present 
year their number stands as follows :— 
Sunday schools 13, with an attendance of 
1,711 children; day schools 13, with an 
attendance of 1,644; evening 26, with an 
attendance of 3,451 ; industrial 3, with an 
attendance of 460; making a total of 64, 
with an attendance of 7,678. That being 
so, | should like to know how this state- 
ment of the Commissioners is to be ex- 
plained. For my own part I cannot but 
think it must admit of explanation, for I 
can hardly conceive that such a statement, 
put forward in a document which bears the 
signature of a noble Duke who is a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and which is made upon 
the authority of gentlemen who are persons 
of credit, could be thrust upon the public 
without some good reason for the proceed- 
ing. But, be that as it may, it is to be 
inferred from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners that the schools in only two towns 
were examined. I do not say that a more 
ex ensive examination was not made, but 
on the face of the Report such does not 
appear to have been the case. Plymouth 
and Bristol, two provincial towns, then, 
were the only ones examined, and in the 
former there were found to be three rag- 
ged schools, while in Bristol there are, I 
believe, eight. Of Bristol, however, little 
need be said, because, as far as I can make 
out, not a word is mentioned in the Re- 
port against the schools which it contains. 
Against the schools in Plymouth there are 
some statements of opinion, but not a tittle 
of evidence to support the justice of the 
reasons on which that opinion is based. I 
may further observe, that if the provincial 
towns examined were ten, instead of being 
only one or two, the question at issue would 
stand unaltered, inasmuch as London has 
not been brought at all into the category. 
As it is, a single provincial town furnishes 
the whole of the foundation on which the 
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same accusations to which I am referring 
repose. Now, I am not going to defend 
Plymouth — it can defend itself— and I 
may state that I have received letters 
from it in which the statements of the 
Commissioners, so far as its schools are 
concerned, are entirely denied. The peo- 
ple of Plymouth will be prepared to ad- 
dress your Lordships by petition, and, 1 
have no doubt, you may expect appeals 
from every ragged school throughout the 
kingdom, praying that evidence in refer- 
ence to the charges made against them 
might be taken before you on oath. Now, 
I find in the Report a variety of statements 
embodied which the Commissioners have 
made their own, and on which I will, with 
the permission of the House, briefly com- 
ment. They, in the first place, say— 


“In good schools discipline and cleanliness are 
considered essentials, and the gross neglect of 
these lead to rejection, punishment, or expulsion ; 
but the ragged schools overlook these essentials. 
The boy or girl may attend when he pleases, he 
may be regular or irregular;and may come with 
filthy hands, undressed hair, and a costume no 
matter how odoriferous.” 


This is a general statement applied to 
every school in every town and county in 
the kingdom, and of that statement I con- 
fidently maintain the reverse is the truth. 
I do not, of course, mean to deny that, 
owing to the peculiar character of the 
population which they represent, and its 
special necessities, we do not invite chil- 
dren to come as they are into the ragged 
schools. On the contrary, we say to them, 
‘* Enter—do not wait till you are clothed 
or washed ;’’ but then our invariable sys- 
tem is, once they have entered, to encou- 
rage among them order and cleanliness, 
and to take care, as far as we can, that 
they are properly clothed. In securing 
these objects we have been wonderfully 
successful, and I can assure your Lord- 
ships our success is to us a source of con- 
siderable detriment—to this extent, that 
those who visit the schools are sometimes 
astonished at the condition of the inmates 
—their cleanliness and the way in which 
they are clad—and leave under the impres- 
siod that those children cannot belong to 
the poorest classes of society, withholding 
in eonsequence the assistance which they 
might otherw se be disposed to render. 
We do, therefore, endeavour to clothe these 
children, and we effect our purpose partly 
by means of their own manufacture, and 
partly through the agency of the penny 
clubs. The statement to which I am al- 
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luding is, then, so gross a libel that it will 
I believe, excite indignation throughout 
the whole country. 

The Report then goes on to say— 


‘The bulk of the scholars appear to be chil. 
dren of parents who can send their children to 
paying schools, and would do so were there no 
ragged schools.” 


How any person who has visited the dens 
of poverty which exist in our large cities 
and who has gone over those schools as | 
have done, day by day and hour by hour, 
could make such a statement as that | 
cannot understand. So far as Plymouth 
is concerned, at all events, its accuracy is, 
in the letters which I have received from 
that town, most solemnly denied. Where 
did those children go, I would ask, who 
now are received into the ragged schools 
before those institutions were established ? 
Have we not seen them wandering about 
the Metropolis, forlorn and forsaken, with 
nobody to care for them either in body or 
soul? Did they find a refuge in the Na. 
tional or in the British schools? No such 
thing. They would not be received into 
them. We know very well that if these 
poor, shivering, naked creatures were ad. 
mitted in the higher class of schools the 
only result would be that what I may call 
the ‘‘ respectable ” children would be with- 
drawn from them by their parents lest they 
might by communicating with the other 
incur disease, or be imbued with some 
moral taint. I, therefore, say, my Lords, 
in the most solemn manner, that I believe 
in my conscience this statement of the 
Commissioner to be fallacious and un 
founded. 

But the Report proceeds as follows :— 


“The only efficient mode of reforming such 
children is to separate them from their families, 
and to subject them to the strict discipline of the 
industrial schools,” 


Now where, I should like to know, are the 
funds to come from to enable those children 
to be sent to industrial schools? This, 
when you have to deal with some 25,000 
children, would be rather a grave under 
taking. Where are industrial schools to 
be found capable of receiving so large 4 
class? Besides, I cannot conceive any- 
thing more mischievous than the wholesale 
exoneration on the part of parents from 
the discharge of their duties towards their 
children which you would by this means 
produce. One great advantage of 

ragged school system is that through the 
children the managers of the society at 
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able to get their parents. I could bring 
hundreds of teachers and persons conver- 
sunt with the subject to bear testimony 
o the deep, lasting, and vital influence 





brought to bear on degraded and besotted 
fathers and mothers, simply and solely 
through the agency of their children re- 
twmed home from these schools, teach- 
ing, a8 it were, a new mode of life, 
sod causing them to be ashamed of the 
eurse which they were pursuing. The 
sory is a homely one, but you may go 
these poor people, enter the habi- 
tation of some one of them, and there per- 
meet a drunken woman, whom, after 
she has been exposed to the influence 
yhich I have mentioned to you, you may 
revisit and find clean and orderly, and who, 
if you ask to what cause this altered state 
of things is to be attributed, will probably 
say to you, ‘* My little daughter has of late 
been coming home to me from school with 
her lessons and her hymns, and I was 
ashamed of her to go on as I used to do 
before.” Thousands of parents are reach- 
ed in that way and rescued from their vi- 
cious course of life whom you could not 
reach by means of missionaries, or, in- 
deed, through any other agency than that 
to which I am referring. 
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The Report then says that the pro- 
moters of ragged schools might better 
effect their object by supplying the children 
with clothes, and especially shoes, neces- 
sary to enable them to attend the ordinary 
day schools. If the Commissioners had 
known anything of the state of society 
among the parents of these children they 
would never have given such counsel. In 
the twinkling of an eye every particle of 
clothing supplied to the children would go 
to the pawnbrokers and be converted into 
money, to be spent in many instances at 
the ginshop; aud the recommendation that 
the children should be supplied with shoes, 
which they would not keep, instead of 
education, which they do keep, certainly 
exhibited extreme ignorance of the habits 
of the class in question. 

It is also denied in the Report that any 
beneficial effect whatever is produced by 
the institution of ragged schools, Now, 
I must say that when a charge of that 
kind is made it should be made oniy after 
close investigation, and after the examina- 
tion of those most competent to give evi- 
dence of the state of things; and yet, if 
such evidence exists, it is not adduced in 
the Report. On the other hand I believe 
I can adduce the strongest testimony in 


But to return to the Report, I find that refutation. We are told that no perma- 


the Commissioners state that ‘‘the chil- 
dren are withdrawn from ordinary day 
schools,” and in some of those ragged 
schools there may, no doubt, be children 
whose parents could afford to pay a trifle 
for the purposes of their education—just 
as there will be found in all charitable 
educational establishments children who 
have no need of the aid which those es- 
tablishments offered. If you turn to the 
Bluecoat Hospital, where education of a 
first-rate character is given, you will find 
there a large number of boys whose pa- 
rents could very well afford to pay for their 
instruction ; so that the argument of the 
Commissioners on this head is one which 
applies to other and far higher institations 
than ragged schools, To show that this 
subject has not escaped our notice I may 
state that before the present Motion was in 
contemplation we, believing that in some 
few ragged schools there were children 
who properly ought not to be in them, sent 
down two inspectcrs, who instituted a most 
searching inquiry into the history and con- 
dition of the children in those schools ; the 
result being that out of 256 boys who at- 
tended there were only three whom it was 
deemed right to remove. 





nently beneficial result has proceeded from 
the institution of ragged schools. Now, 
the first thing I look to is this: what effect 
have ragged schools produced on the state 
of juvenile delinquency? I have a return 
of the number of criminals under twenty 
years of age summarily convicted, and tried 
and convicted, within the metropolitan dis- 
trict within the last five years, and I find 
that the numbers were in 1856, 10,194; 
in 1857, 10,755; in 1858, 9,826; in 1859, 
7,860; and in 1860, 7,580; showing a de- 
crease in five years of 2,524 juvenile 
offenders. This, be it borne in mind, is 
within the metropolitan district, where an 
increase of population is produced both by 
natural causes and by immigration; the 
latter bringing in a vast amount every year 
of pauper and uneducated people. From 
the Mansion House return it appears that 
the number of juvenile offenders was in 
1856,167 ; in 1857,133 ; in 1858,97 ; in 
1859, 86; and in 1860, 58; being a dimi- 
nution in one court alone of 109 in five 
years. It might have been supposed that, 
for the purpose of obtaining accurate in- 
formation on the eubject, the Commis- 
sioners would liave gone to the police. I 
have in my hand returns from the seven- 
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teen superintendents of the seventcen dis- | brought into the account, and that all the 
triets of police, given in reply to questions | evidence it is capable of affording should 
as to the effect of ragged schools in di-| not have been placed before the public 
minishing offences. Division E says—/| It may be otherwise; but I cannot gue fe 
‘* Any improvement is but partial ;’’ but | the evidence supplied by the Commissioners 
all the rest join in this representation— | that, beyond the mere figures giving 9 
‘‘The streets are much quieter than for- | statement of the number of children in the 
merly, and the morals and the habits of | schools in 1858, any further information 
the boys are greatly improved.”” The Rev. | was sought after. If proper inquiries had 
Smith Warleigh, late chaplain of Park-| been instituted in London the Commis. 
kurst Prison, informed me the other day | sioners would have been able to give such 
that he left that establishment simply be-| a picture of the means employed in Lop. 
cause the number of boys there was so re-| don by the ragged schools to humanize 
duced that there really was not occupation | and educate the people as the statement 
sufficient for a chaplain. He states that} which I am going to read presents, and 
while he was there, out of 1,000 boys he | which was furnished to the Commissioners 
had examined, only six had passed through | by the Secretary of the Ragged Sehool 
a ragged school. There is another point | Union, and is applicable to the year 1858, 
to which I wish to call your Lordships’ at- | The industrial schools were 115, with 4,293 
tention. The magistrates sitting at the | scholars. Now, industrial classes are prais. 
police courts are men of sound judgment, | ed in the Report when attached to other 
great experience, and high character. | schools, and I should like to know why 
Some of them have written to me, stating | they are not praised when attached {o 
that juvenile delinquency las been reduced, | ragged schools, particularly as they are 
but that they have not paid attention to|a source of great expense. The ragged 
the question whether or not it was caused | churches were 102, and the attendance 
by ragged schools. One gentleman, how- | 4,077. The parents’ weekly meetings were 
ever, Mr. Leigh, writes from Worship} 67, the attendance 1,787. The voluntary 
Street Police Office, and his testimony is | teachers were 2,668. Persons of all ranks 
valuable. He writes— and conditions devoted their time to this 


“There are a great many ragged schools in great work; y ot they were vane though 4 
the district of the Worship Street Police Court, worthy of mention by the Commissioners, 
under excellent management ; and I entertain no | The paid teachers were 369 in number; 
doubt whatever that these, in conjunction with the | the paid monitors 371. The scholars sent 
system of committing to reformatories instead of | to situations were 2,327. Now, I beg 


to gaol tend materially to the diminution of the ° ° . 
saitbee of juvenile offenders. Previous to my your Lordships’ attention to another cir. 


appointment as a magistrate at this court I held | Cumstance connected with ragged schools 
for fourteen years the office of stipendisry magis- | —that their rule is never to lose sight of 
trate for Wolverhampton and part of the mining} the children so long as it is possible to 
district of South Staffordshire, and was for twelve keep an eye upon them. Some were sent 
years actively enganed, in conjunction with a : : : 
Committeee, in the management of a large rag- | Ut as emigrants, others were entered in 
ged school institution established at Wolver-| the navy, and others went into the army. 
hampton. We took boys and girls from all parts | Let me say for those in the navy that we 
of South Staffordshire ; and I can state, as a mat- | have had reports from the captains to whom 


ter of fact, founded on my own experience there, . 
that there was a very considerable diminution in they were consigned, and they state that 


the number of juvenile offenders in that district they never had boys so well disciplined, % 
in consequence of the successful operation of the | orderly, and so trustworthy as those who 
Wolverhampton Ragged Schools. ‘The change| have passed through the ragged schools. 


was so marked that we received letters from Major | Pho number of scholars promoted to the 
Fulford, the governorof Stafford gaol; from Colonel Nom bloct: belend 336 f wh 
Hogg, the chief constable of the county consta- | 520¢-D/ack brigade was » Most of whom 


bulary force ; and from Captain Segrave, the chief | are earning a good living ; of those who be- 
constable of the Wolverhampton Borough Police, | came voluntary teachers 70. The number 


all testifying to the fact, and attributing the dimi- | of penny banks attached to these schools 
nution in the eo of juvenile offenders to the 'o:64. and: ne-ehe whe le conversa 
ragged schools. d boys fr ‘ ‘ : 

life of olan” rate Seeger oe operations of these banks will doubt 


their usefulness in teaching thrift, order, 
I cannot say that it is fair or just, when}and economy. The depositors in these 
such charges are made as appear in the | banks were, in 1858, 15498, and the amount 
Report of the Commissioners, that the|of their deposits £4,373. These returns 
great Metropolis should not have been| of 1858 were furnished by the Secretary 
The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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of the Ragged School Union to the Com- 
missioners, yet they do not appear in their 
. There is no diminution of interest 
in ragged schools among the people, as 
yndoubtedly there would be, were it true 
that these schools were mischievous things 
snd did more harm than good. I have al- 
ready referred to the increased attendance 
ofscholars in 1861. The voluntary teach- 
es in that year had increased to 2,972, 
and the paid teachers to 407. The earn- 
‘nos of the shoeblacks reached the sum of 
$4,647. The rewards awarded to children 
for remaining in some situations for twelve 
months with a good character were 1,215 
in number. The receipts in the penny 
banks had increased to £11,703, being an 
increase of £9,374 in five years. The 
number of depositors had increased to 
31,503, being an increase of 21,366 in five 
The clothing clubs were 58, and 
the contributions of the children amounted 
to £1,006. When all these things were 
stated to the Commissioners, and their 
humanizing effect on the public, had we 
not reason to be grieved when we are told, 
ina sneering manner, that our best way 
was to give them clothing and shoes in- 
stead of sending them to school, and that 
these children would go to paying schools 
ifwe did not take them in? I say, from 
long experience, and much intercourse with 
the mass of the working people, that rag- 
ged schools have produced an effect of 
which your Lordships can hardly be aware 
over the mass of the population. I have 
the testimony of those living in the worst 
localities in London, who themselves have 
derived no immediate benefit from the sys- 
tem, that the people have been humaniz- 
ed and softened by the very presence of 
ragged schools. The poor regard them 
as a testimony of respect to their class, 
and as a recognition that they are of the 
same blood for time and eternity as our- 
selves, And although they may derive no 
immediate benefit from these schools them- 
selves, I am assured that these schools 
have had a tranquilizing effect on many of 
the most abandoned and disturbed localities 
in the Metropolis. 

We have been engaged in this work for 
seventeen years, and what, I may ask, 
could have induced us to undertake this 
Most onerous, painful, and offensive labour? 
It is not by making speeches on platforms, 
or even by addressing your Lordships in 
this House, but by diving into the deepest 
recesses and dragging these children out 
into the light of day, that this work can 
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be done. We have rescued numbers of 
miserable, forgotten, and neglected chil- 
dren who were roaming about the streets, 
no man caring for their souls, or whether 
they perished in life or in eternity. Many 
declared that they were altogether outcast, 
and must be left to their fate—some to 
the gaoler and some to the hangman. We 
determined, however, to address ourselves 
to this great evil, and see what we could 
do for these wretched children. My Lords, 
you will never get rid of these ragged 
schools as long as you have a ragged 
class ; and you will have a ragged class as 
long as the lower classes of your popula- 
tion are left in their present domiciliary 
condition. The main and master evil is 
the domiciliary condition of these people— 
the miserable and fetid atmosphere in 
which they live, the disgusting and filthy 
courts whence many never emerge into the 
light of day. Borne down by the — 
lential atmosphere, the whole physical sys- 
tem is so reduced as to produce ‘an un- 
natural craving for stimulants, in order to 
keep up the semblance of life. It is im- 
possible that anything of the decency of 
domestic life can prevail where from ten to 
twenty persons of both sexes live in the 
same room, where every function of nature 
is performed in public. In these rooms 
children are born—no, I will not say born, 
but spawned—into existence, and who, 
from that hour until they come under our 
inspection, are left to themselves, living in 
filth and misery, hearing nothing but oaths 
and blasphemy, witnessing the most dia- 
bolieal scenes of outrage, the beholders of 
every crime and act of obscenity that could 
prostrate the heart of man, offend his 
moral sense, and reduce his physical capa- 
city. From a population in this condition 
you must expect to have a ragged class, 
and if you have ragged schools you should 
cease to decry those who are doing with- 
out fee or reward that work from which 
you shrink with so much dignity and ab- 
horrence. Mark this, that while learned 
men and various Governments have been for 
years deliberating about the best system of 
education we have been acting. We said, 
‘‘ Let them deliberate, but we will not lose 
the precious time until something perfect 
is struck out.”’ I never said that our sys- 
tem was perfect, but I do say it was the 
best that could be contrived under the cir- 
cumstances. Since we began more than 
300,000 children have been placed under 
our tuition, and can you come to the con- 
clusion that some real effect has not been 
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produced upon that large mass? We will 
persevere in the course we have begun. 
We have not asked for the public money. 
If it were offered us, we would reject it. 
We have not asked for the countenance of 
the State. On the contrary, we altogether 
repudiate it. But we do ask that we may 
be left alone to pursue our own course, and 
to do what we think right before God for 
the advancement of the truth of the Gospel. 
We also, in the most fervent and solemn 
manner, appeal to Almighty God against 
the vile accusations brought against us, and 
we now submit our cause to the judgment 
and sympathy of your Lordships and the 
public. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving an Address for the Evidence on 
whieh the Part of the Report of the Edu- 
eation Commission whieh relates to rag- 
ged schools is founded. 

Toe Duke or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, before I say a word in answer to 
the speech of the noble Earl, I may ask 
whether any considerable portion of your 
Lordships have been able to devote suffi- 
cient time to the consideration of the Re- 
port now on the table? If even a few of 
your Lordships have been able to do so, 
I would ask them whether there is one 
word in this book, from the beginning to 
the end of it, to justify the impassioned 
speech of the noble Earl, and the attack 
whieh he has made upon the Commis- 
sioners? The noble Earl began by saying 
that he rose to repel a public accusation, 
I deny that there is one word in the Re- 
port that can be construed into a public 
accusation against ragged schools. At the 
same time let me congratulate the noble 
Eari that he has somewhat modified the 
language he recently used with regard to the 
Commissioners when speaking in another 
place some five or six days ago, One 
would suppose that the noble Earl had 
no conception of the duties undertaken 
by these gentlemen, when, at the request 
of the Government, they entered upon a 
most laborious, responsible, difficult, and, 
after what has fallen from the noble Earl, 
let me add, thankless task, if he thinks 
it is decent not merely to say that their 
Report was untrue, unfair, and ungenerous, 
but that it exhibited the most flagrant 
abuse of public authority he ever recol- 
lected to have been committed by any publie 
body. These words, however, are “ mild as 
mother’s milk” compared with those which 
he addressed to the Commissioners when 
speaking in another atmosphere, where 
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every word, and where there was no one 
to answer him—I mean Exeter Hall. 
where, in that grandiose style in which the 
noble Earl is aceustomed to indulge, he 
accused the Commissioners of being, not 
only guilty of wilful falsehood, but guilt 
of malignity—and asserted that not only 
were their statements incorrect, but that 
they with all their assistants had engag. 
ed in a wilful and combined malignant 
effort against the cause espoused by the 
noble Earl. I may say, as regards the 
gentlemen who composed the Commission, 
that I do not believe any one of us had 
the slightest hostility to any scheme 
brought under our notice; and of this Lam 
certain, that we do not put forth on our 
part that hyper-papal claim to infallibility 
or that ultramontane intolerance of private 
judgment which the noble Earl exhibits, 
Is the noble Earl to assail without good 
grounds seven gentlemen who undertake 
an onerous publie duty? One of those 
Commissioners is here to answer the noble 
Earl ; but he knows well that none of the 
six other gentlemen has a seat either in 
this or the other House of Parliament. It 
was at the request of the noble Earl op 
posite (the Earl of Derby) that I consented 
to enter upon this inquiry. Some of these 
gentlemen who have been my colleagues 
I never saw before I entered the room 
in which we first met; with others I had 
only a very slight aequaintanee; bat of 
them all I will say that I never saw exhi- 
bited in any body of men such a spirit of 
entire impartiality, or a more ardent desire 
to carry out the great objeet contemplated 
by the Government in instituting the in 
quiry. And yet these are the gentlemen 
who have been assailed by the noble Earl, 
I say, to use the noble Karl’s own words, 
it is unmanly and ungenerous to make 
such attacks upon those gentlemen as have 
been made in this House and in Hxeter 
Hall. 

The noble Earl began with attacking 
the statistics of the Report. Before re 
plying to that attack let me say that we 
were instructed by the Royal Commie 
sion to make a two-fold inquiry—to ins 
quire into the present state of popular 
education in England; and to consider 
and report what measures, if any, are 
required with a view to the extension of 
sound and cheap elementary instruction 
to all classes of the people. We took the 
utmost possible pains to get information 
on both these points. We applied to the 
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* Government when our labours commenced 
jo ascertain if he thought it expedient 
to procure statistical information on the 
subject through the medium of a com- 

te educational census, or whether we 
should get from societies and other bodies 


the best returns we could. The noble 
Barl, exercising a sound judgment upon 
the question, gave it as his opinion that 
the time for tak'ng the decennial cen- 
sus was so near it would not be desirable 
to attempt that course, and wished the 
Commission to endeavour to carry out the 
other alternative which they had put of 
getting returns from as many sources as 

ible, with a view to guide them in their 
inquiries. The Commissioners, accord- 
ingly, communicated with all the edu- 
cational bodies they found on inquiry to 
exist, and drew out various forms to ob- 
tain returns; whieh, generally, speaking, 
were received in the best possible spirit. 
The noble Earl’s accusation against the 
Gommissioners implied that they had fal- 
sified the returns sent to them. [The 
Karl of SHAFTESBURY intimated dissent. | 
He could have meant nothing Jess than 
this ; for when he repeatedly put the ques- 
tion why we had omitted this point and in- 
serted that if not to diminish the power 
and influence of ragged school operations, 
he epuld only have meant it to be implied 
that there was a falsification of the re- 
turns. If the Report is incorreet in re- 
ference to the statistics of ragged schools, 
the Secretary of the Ragged School Union 
isalone responsible for the inaccuracy, aud 
not the Commission, for it was from him 
the returns were obtained. I have the 
paper here, and here are the figures on 
which the Report regarding ragged schools 
is founded. Tn Exeter Hall the noble Earl 
stated the number of scholars in ragged 
sehools to be 24,542; but the last publish- 
ed Report of the Ragged School Union 
for 1860 gives the total number of scholars 
at 15,430, and the number of schools at 
146. The noble Earl says we have en- 
deavoured to depreciate in every respect 
the exertions of the supporters of ragged 
schools, and charges us with having omit- 
ted, in our statement of their income, all 
the loesl efforts which have been made ; 

says we have put down the income 
of the London Ragged Schools Union as 
£5,142, and altogether omitted to men- 
tion those great local efforts which have 
raised £31,500. But if the noble Earl 
looks into the Report, he will find that 
the Commissioners gave returns only of 
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the public funds throughout the country, 
not of the ragged schools merely, but of 
the National Schools, British and, Foreign 
Schools, Wesleyan Schools, &c. Had we 
put down the voluntary contributions to 
those ragged schools, we must have also 
put down the enormous sums contributed 
to the National Schools throughout the 
country; but neither course was within the 
scope of our duty. The noble Earl com- 
plains of the provincial returns. I think 
it highly probable that he is correct in 
saying that we have not got a complete 
return of the ragged schools in the pro- 
vinces ; but, again, I say that the fault is 
that of the ragged schools themselves. If 
we have not got it, all I can say is that 
we applied to the Ragged School Union to 
give us the best return they could. We 
applied to them, precisely as we did to 
other bodies, to furnish us with the names 
of gentlemen connected with the ragged 
schools throughout the kingdom; and it is 
the fault of the gentlemen with whom we 
communicated, not once but often, if those 
returns were not made as full as possible. 
One would have thought that it was the 
interest of those gentlemen to make the 
returns complete. We have no right to 
assume that they were unwilling to take 
that course, but on the noble Earl’s show- 
ing they neglected to do so; and, there- 
fore, I assert that any fault on this head 
must attach to the body with which the 
noble Earl is connected. I think I have 
said sufficient on the subject of these sta- 
tistics; and I shall dismiss it by observ- 
ing that having taken the utmost pains to 
collect our materials, we have availed our- 
selves of them, and that the whole of those 
returns, such as they were given to us, are 
now before the public. 

The noble Earl then goes on to what 
he calls our public condemnation of the 
ragged schools ; and here I would remark 
that I wish those who have not read the 
entire of our Report would peruse the few 
pages which refer to these ragged schools. 
Our Report—this public accusation, this 
condemnation of the ragged schools— 
amounts to this, that we do not consider 
that they are a good permanent element 
in the national education of the country. 
We take the same view as that which has 
been taken by the Privy Council for some 
years past; and, after weighing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of those institu- 
tions, we say that “‘ we think that ragged 
schools in which industrial instruction is 
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cial cases be useful, are not proper sub- 
jects for public assistance.’’ And why did 
we report against that public assistance ? 
Why, for this reason—that to give the 
ragged schools a large amount of public 
money would be to alter the character of 
the assistance given to the other schools 
of the country. We do not say that the 
ragged schools may not have done good in 
their way, but we do say that the parochial 
and other schools of the kingdom are of 
more importance, and that it would be im- 
possible to give the ragged schools public 
assistance without altering the conditions of 
the assistance given to those other schools. 
In cases where there is a large expendi- 
ture of public money it is necessary to 
lay down stringent rules which should not 
be departed from; and I should like to 
know to what extent the annual grant of 
£800,000 would go if the Privy Council 
admitted those ragged schools and all 
those schools which should be taken in 
with them to a participation in this grant ? 
Why, that sum would swell to treble the 
present amount. If you adhere to the 
rules which have been laid down for your 
guidance in those matters, you cannot make 
an exception in the case of the ragged 
schools. They may be fitting objects for 
the generosity of individuals; but it would 
not be right to give them public assistance 
if our so doing would be detrimental .» the 
other schools of the country. 

The noble Earl proceeded to say that 
our Report is derived entirely from the ex- 
ample of one town. If the noble Earl has 
arrived at that conclusion from a perusal 
of the Reports of the Commissioners who 
made the inquiries, his investigations on 
the subject must either have been very un- 
fortunate or very cursory; for your Lord- 
ships will find in those Reports constant 
reference to ragged schools. We have 
taken evidence on this point by various 
means and from various parties. We sent 
ten Commissioners to different parts of the 
country, and every one of them report- 
ed adversely to the extension of ragged 
schools, Mr. Cumin was one of the first 
to report to that effect; and in order to 
test his report we drew a set of questions 
on the report furnished by Mr. Cumin, and 
submitted them to an excellent and chari- 
table lady, who has taken as much interest 
in ragged schools as the noble Earl him- 
self—I allude to Miss Carpenter; and that 
lady, in defending the ragged schools, 
though I am quite sure giving her evi- 
dence with the strictest impartiality, has 
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stated what, in my opinion, is sufficient 
to justify that passage which I have read 
from our Report. The noble Earl com. 
plains that a reference was made to the 
dirtiness of the children in the ragged 
schools. Before I heard the complaint 
I was not aware that such a reference 
would even by the noble Earl himself 
be considered a charge against these 
schools. What is the meaning of the term 
“ragged schools?’”” I always thought 
that those schools were intended for dirty 
children—for children who were dirty and 
ill-clad. I think that in construing this 
into a charge the noble Earl must have 
been actuated by that morbid feeling which 
seems to have influenced him in all his re. 
marks on the course taken by the Com- 
missioners, for in a subsequent part of his 
speech he himself drew a picture of a deli- 
eate shivering child in all its dirt, which 
would not be admitted into any of the 
ordinary schools, but for whom the ragged 
school was open. He says we recommend 
that the 25,000 children at present in the 
ragged schools should be sent to indus- 
trial schools; and he then asked could any- 
thing be more absurd—could anything show 
more gross ignorance of the system on the 
part of those gentlemen—than that they 
recommend that these children should be 
boarded and lodged in industrial schools ? 
We never did any such thing. I defy the 
noble Earl to point out a line in the Report 
which bears him out in that assertion, 
What we said was that there was a cer- 
tain class of children who derived little 
or no benefit from ragged schools, and 
that in industrial schools we believed they 
would derive advantages. What I am now 
going to say I beg distinctly to observe is 
my own opinion. It is one that goes 
further than anything in the Report, and 
it is this—I believe that though those 
ragged schools may at first have done a 
great deal of good, they are not calculated 
to form a part of our great system of na- 
tional education, and that a portion of the 
children in them might, with much greater 
advantage, be absorbed into the ordinary 
schools of the country. I am confident, 
notwithstanding the ridicule which the 
noble Earl has thrown on the suggestion, 
that if part of the money now expended in 
support of ragged schools were applied to 
the clothing and due preparation of these 
children, they would be received into the 
ordinary schools, and be there subjected to 
discipline of more excellent character, be 
suffered to roam less about the streets, and 
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be compelled to attend at more regular 
hours, than they are required to do in the 
ed schools. Then, again, a number 
of them might be absorbed into reforma- 
tories, and there might be a more general 
extension of industrial schools, which, as 
far as they have yet gone, I believe to 
contain hardly anything but unmixed good. 
And, fourthly, they might be absorbed into 
a species of schools which we have dealt 
with extensively in our Report—I mean 
district schools for the pauper children of 
this country. That Report has had one 
small suecess already, for I learn that 
in one considerable city, where a struggle 
has been going on with regard to the esta- 
blishment of a school for the separate edu- 
cation of these children, the guardians have 
been so satisfied by our Report, that they 
have determined on founding a school upon 
our principle. Then the noble Earl says— 
“ You accuse us of drawing into our schools 
agreat many children who could afford to 
pay in the ordinary schools. Can any- 
thing be so unjust? We have investigated 
and found that out of 250 children, only 
two or three ought to be removed in conse- 
quence of their ability to pay.”” The noble 
Karl will forgive me for supposing that, 
with his invariable hesitation about every- 
thing that we assert, he manifested a little 
delicacy in his inquiries about the number 
of children that ought to be removed from 
the school. But he goes on to say, ‘* Your 
Report is all one-sided ; what do you say 
about the higher classes of schools and 
about the Bluecoat School ?”’ Now, if the 
noble Earl had devoted his time to reading 
this Report, he would have found that we 
said exactly the same thing of the Bluecoat 
School, and that we have given a good deal 
of offence by dealing with the higher class 
of schools. We made precisely the same 
recommendation with regard to them that 
we did in reference to the ragged schools. 
The Commissioners have honestly perform- 
ed their duty, without fear, favour, or affec- 
tion, and the observations of the noble Earl 
on that point, therefore, fall to the ground. 
The noble Earl proceeded to say that we 
made a most superficial investigation ; and 
he quoted an immense array of figures, 
which no doubt produced an effect till you 
sifted and subjected them to mental exa- 
mination, One would really have supposed 
from the statement made that ragged 
schools were the great invention of the 
age, that they had completely obliterated 
crime, and that the general progress which 
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five years was wholly beside the question. 
Post hoc, propter hoc. The noble Earl 
was a little more fair when ke said, ‘*‘ Why 
did you not apply to the police?”” That is 
exactly what we have done, and I will read - 
to the House the opinions which a few 
magistrates and police officers have ex- 
pressed on the question. Mr. J. 8. Hand- 
cock, superintendent of the police of Bristol 
—the town to which the noble Earl was so 
anxious that we should direct our atten- 
tion—says, ‘I know of no fact which 
should induce me to say that ragged 
schools have diminished juvenile crime.” 
Acting in the same fair spirit which the 
Commissioners have shown towards ragged 
schools, I have no wish to pick out these 
extracts in order to make up an indictment 
against ragged schools; but when the 
noble Earl says we have not done our 
duty, we must defend ourselves by stating 
the facts as detailed over and over again 
in a mass of evidence, and it is for this 
purpose and in self-defence that 1 read 
these extracts. Mr. Handcock proceeds 
—‘‘From my experience in London I 
have no doubt that the parents, if they 
chose, could afford to pay 1d. a week for 
each child capable of going to school.” 
And that is precisely the experience which 
we ourselves have of the school near the 
Charterhouse, where 800 children of the 
class of costermongers are educated—pre- 
cisely the class that would be educated in 
these schools at the cost of ld. a week 
per child. Another gentleman, naturally a 
very charitable man, with a great predilec- 
tion for these ragged schools, says— 

“TI am clearly of opinion that if the parents 
chose they could pay 1d. a week for each of their 
children sent to the school. I make no doubt, 
from the manner in which the children are 
dressed, the parents could afford to pay for their 
education.” 

The noble Earl asks why we did not go to 
the Metropolis and to Wolverhampton. The 
reason is very simple. We took specimen 
districts in order to test the general returns, 
and Wolverhampton did not happen to be 
one of those specimen districts; but in the 
Metropolis we did make investigations. 
We appointed assistant Commissioners, and 
we divided the districts between them, and 
they investigated the subject of education 
in the Metropolis most laboriously and com- 
piety: One of these gentlemen, Mr. Wil- 
inson, says— 

“My examination of them has convinced me 

that they furnish another illustration of the gene- 


ral principle that, where anything very cheap and 
good is provided, the class which takes advantage 
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designed as a superior class, which does not ac- 
tually need, but is glad to avail itself of the benefit. 
I obtained lists of the occupations of the parents 
in several ragged schools, and found them to 
differ in no appreciable degree of competency to 
pay from similar lists obtained at ordinary public 
schools; but upon inquiry into the moral cha- 
racter of the parents I founda material difference,” 
Mr. Wilkinson expresses his concurrence 
in the following passage, occurring in the 
Report of the St. Pancras Boys’ Home— 

“In viewing ragged schools the Committee 
felt that their plans and modes of working were 
deficient in the element which alone can elevate 
the ‘ragged’ boy to self-respect ; that is to say, 
his reception into his new home as a member of 
*a family,’ to be fed, educated, and trained into a 
future ‘ working man,’” 

And Mr. Wilkinson thus sums up his 
Report—- 

“The short result of my inquiry upon this 
branch of my instructions is, that in my district 
ragged schools do not sufficiently retain the dis- 
tinctive features with which they were originally 
instituted, and that thus, while they give instruc- 
tion to those who desire to receive and often use 
it for a bad purpose, they do not supply a moral 
and mental education to those who most want it.” 
The other Assistant-Commissioner for the 
Metropolis was Dr. Hodgson, and he says— 

‘« Tt is not so clear how far they are frequented 

by children whose parents can, and without these 
schools would, pay for their schooling elsewhere, 
That the fact is so to a considerable extent I have 
heard admitted by some teachers and denied by 
others ; of two teachers who admitted it, one de- 
clared that all was done that could be done to 
make the conditions of admission stringent; the 
other expressed satisfaction that some children of 
a better sort were admitted, as they did good to 
the others and were useful as monitors.” 
I will put it to your Lordships whether I 
have not refuted the noble Earl’s accusa- 
tions ; whether—I am really afraid to 
use the word which seems to be perfectly 
allowable in the mouth of the noble Earl 
—whether I have not shown his asser- 
tions to be perfectly untrue? He says our 
Report was based on information derived 
from one single town. I have shown you 
that we have Reports in precisely the same 
spirit from both our Assistant - Commis- 
sioners in the Metropolis. I am unwilling 
to trouble your Lordships with lengthened 
extracts, but I am in some degree com- 
pelled to do so, remembering that the cha- 
racters of seven gentlemen are involved. 
Every word which I have quoted—and 
which the noble Earl has been unfortunate 
enough to overlook—will be found sup- 
ported a thousand times over; and it is 
really a pity that the noble Earl had not a 
little more leisure for investigation. In 
the Report of the Rev. Thomas Hedley I 
find it stated— 
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“Schools called ‘ragged’ have been rece 

set on foot at Doncaster and Newark. At Don. 
caster a few persons have raised subscriptj 
hired a room, and engaged a master, and have 
gathered a good number of children off the streets, 
At the time of my visit, when the school had only 
been open a few weeks, the number was forty or 
fifty. The children who most needed it were sup- 
plied with clothing. The persons interested jn 
the school made it their business to look for chil. 
dren, and induce them to come to school. One oy 
two of them expressed the opinion that there are 
200 or 300 children in Doncaster who might be 
gathered into the school. There is no doubt that 
the exertions of these persons bring many chil. 
dren to school who would not come there of their 
own accord, and also that in supplying clothes to 
the ragged they remove one obstacle which would 
have excluded the children from education. But 
when the children are thus sought after and brought 
to school there is no reason why they should not 
attend with regularity ; there is nothing, in fact, 
to make a separate schooi and master necessary, 
The same means whieh bring the children to a 
ragged school would, if applied, bring them to 
any of the schools already existing. And there is 
at present room enough in them. I do not, there. 
fore, perceive that circumstances require a special 
school for the lowest class of children in a town ot 
the size of Doncaster ; and I doubt whether the 
exertions and funds for carrying on such a school 
will be permanent. In Newark three schools haye 
been at work about a year, which are called 
ragged schools. They are, however, held in an 
evening, only once a week ; they are open to per- 
sons of all ages, and to children who are at the 
same time attending a day school. They are, 
therefore, only in part doing the work of ragged 
schools. All these schools are, doubtless, doing 
good, and giving a little education to some who 
would otherwise go without any. But in parishes 
where every family has a settled home of some 
sort, and where all the children may be found and 
identified, there does not appear any reason why 
the efforts of benevolent persons might not as 
easily bring the children of the lowest class into 
the schools already established as create new 
schools on purpose for them. District visitors 
would have no difficulty in becoming acquainted 
with the children and watching them ; and the 
fund now collected would serve to clothe the 
ragged and pay for their schooling. In provincial 
towns there does not seem to be any necessity at 
all parallel to that which suggested ragged schools 
in London and other large towns,” 
What says Mr. Winder on this subject? 
That gentleman took the Rochdale and 
Bradford, Lancashire and Yorkshire dis- 
triets, and he says at page 202, vol. l— 

“‘ There remain the ragged schools, which pro- 
vide instruction and food to about 370 children. 
Unquestionably the greater portion of these are 
very poor, and probably but very few of them 
would be at school at all if it were not for the 
ragged schools. But it must be remembered 
upon what conditions a respectable man sends his 
children to an institution of this kind. He must 
submit to let them associate with the sweepings of 
the street, with the children of the most depraved 
and vile of mankind. Consequently, as I was as 
sured by one of the masters, many parents who 
stand urgently in need of the assistance of a cha- 
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uy gchool, will not make use of the ragged 
; though it is equally true, on the other 
hand, that there are numbers of people well able 
for education who will smuggle in their 
hildren if they can.” 
Well, then comes Mr. Cumin’s report. 
That gentleman appears to have so dread- 
fully frightened the noble Earl that I am al- 
most afraid to shake his nerves by any far- 
ther quotation from his report, I will, there- 
fore, spare the noble Earl, remarking only, 
that it appears from the letter in to-day's 
pers that Mr. Cumin is very well able to 
a with the noble Earl upon this ques. 
tin. Mr. Henry Ewers, master of the 
Charles National School, Plymouth, said— 
“J have been in the Cattle Street ragged 
schools three or four times, and have discussed 
the subject with the master and others, but can- 
not say that I should refuse to receive the ragged 
school children into the Charles School, from 
their dress and personal appearance, From my 
experience as a schoolmaster, I should not think it 
ible to educate the numbers I have seen there 
with the ordinary ragged schocl staff. We have 
lost boys from Charles School to the ragged 
school. Some have alleged they could not afford 
to pay ; but the majority left from caprice or the 
distance of Charles from their homes. One boy, 
——, has left this very week after paying 2d. a 
week for two years. In discussions in the School- 
masters’ Association the master of the ragged 
school has been constantly told that the boys ad- 
nitted by him are the sons of parents perfectly 
able to pay. I never knew any instance in which 
aboy who presented himself for admittance into 
the ragged school has been rejected. ‘This, how- 
ever, the master alleges to be the fact. I think 
that if no ragged school existed the most of the 
children who attend that sehool would be absorbed 
by the other schools. In many cases in which a 
child cannot afford to pay the school-pence in 
Charles School some charitable person pays for him 
or her. I think the building arrangements as 
sanctioned by the Committee of Council are ex- 
cellent.” 


Ihave many others to the same effect, but 
I will trouble your Lordships with only one 
more—it is the testimony of the Dean of 
Bristol — 


“Do you think that ragged schools are neces- 
sary as supplemental to the ordinary schools ?— 
Not for the pauper, for the law provides a remedy 
in the case of the pauper child ; nor yet, in one 
sense for any other child, for I presume the money 
= on the ragged school in rent, salaries, and 

other incidental expenses, would pay ‘ the 
pence’ for the schooling of all the children who 
attend it atsome ordinary school. But in another 
sense Ican conceive a school, something of the 
nature of a ragged school, being useful. 

“Tn what sense ?—In no case do I mean gratui- 
tous schools. But I believe in all densely popu- 
lated places there are labourers, some honest 
enough, some painstaking enough, but others care- 
less, others dissolute, who cannot afford to pay 
Many pence for education, cannot afford to well 
clothe their children, cannot afford to lose all the 
time of their children, are willing to send them to 
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school, but are unwilling to send them among 
better-clad children, or to send them when their 
attendance must be systematic and almost con- 
tinuous. On the other hand, I fear that the ordi- 
nary schools are becoming raised in the scale of 
children they only educate, that the teachers daily 
become more prone to exclude the very poor from 
the schools, and more adverse to have the regu- 
larity of their system intrenched upon by the ne- 
cessary irregularity of the children of the most 
struggling and heaviest-weighted of our poor. 
Unless very great care be taken to maintain an 
impartial system of general education in our pa- 
rochial and analogous schools, and unless these 
schools can be made, without impairing their use- 
fulness to the general body of the labouring classes, 
to accommodate themselves to the condition, 
habits, and necessities of the lowest rank of that 
class, I do not see how we are to provide for the 
universal education of our people without pre- 
viding some school of the nature of the present 
ragged school. 

* You speak of a fear of the scale of the or- 
dinary school in respect of the position or con- 
dition of its scholars being raised, What leads 
you to entertain it ?—The tendency to raise the 
fees. I have heard of schools in which the fees 
have been gradually raised from a sum merely 
nominal to 2d., to 3d., to 4d., and I believe, in 
ene instance, 6d,, the larger sum being paid for 
extra lessons. I grant that I have been assured 
that the whole amount of fees under the larger 
scale has always been greater than under the less ; 
that this has not been obtained through a fewer 
number paying more, but that the number of 
scholars has not decreased ; that, on the contrary, 
it has increased ; that it has not increased by the 
accession of scholars of a higher class, while those 
of a poorer class have been forced to leaye the 
school. Yet, nevertheless, I confess myself un- 
convinced that a high rate of fees, or one un- 
graduated to the varied and shifting condition of 
the poor, will not exclude many of the poor from 
our schools. I as yet belieye that very many 
cannot afford to pay more than a light fee, and 
would, by its being raised, be forced to take their 
child trom school or hurry it still more than is 
already too much done in any remunerative work 
that presents itself. I as yet believe that there 
are very many, far too many, utterly careless of 
what their children acquire at school, and sending 
them there simply to get rid of them from home, 
or as a refuge from the streets, who would without 
hesitation subject their children to any dangers 
rather than pay the additional pence. If there 
would result such withdrawal of the poorest or of 
the most depraved from our schools, it appears to 
me that we should be exactly overlooking and 
missing the very chiefest end, to obtain which the 
community should be called on to interfere at all. 
Either, therefore, we must not allow the doors of 
the present schools to be shut on the poor, or else 
we must provide others. 

“You have said in no case would you haye the 
schools gratuitous ; but how is the neglected child 
of the dissolute parent to be educated ?—The 
gratuitous education of a neglected child would, 
no doubt, be a premium on negligence ; but unless 
the Government can with, to me almost incon- 
ceivable, ingenuity devise the definition and the 
statute which shall enable the law to distinguish 
the criminally negligent and to attach their earn- 
ings, I do not see how these neglected children of 
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parents not being paupers can be educated except 
gratuitously.” 

Perhaps it may be said that a master of 
one of these schools would be a prejudiced 
witness ; but I do not know that the noble 
Ear! will find much to his comfort in read- 
ing the answers of Mr. Bennett to Mr. 
Cumin’s questions. I think he will find 
that the general tendency of that gentle- 
man’s evidence is very much in accordance 
with that of those whom the noble Earl 
has characterized as the enemies of ragged 


schools— 

“What means are taken to confine the class of 
children in ragged schools to that for which they 
are intended ?—The means taken to insure this 
object are personal inquiries by the masters and 
mistresses, and by the members of the committees 
into the actual condition of the families to which 
the children applying for admission belong, keep- 
ing attention alive to any improvement which 
may from time to time occur in the circumstances 
of the parents whose children are already entered 
on the books. 

“Suppose a man earns 30s. a week, and has 
two children, but gets drunk every week, ought 
the child of such a man to be admitted into a 
ragged school ?—This question is already an- 
swered in my reply to the second question. The 
managers do not think it is the capability of the 
parent to pay for his children’s instruction, but 
the fact (be the cause of it whatever it may) that 
his children are not sent to school, and are un- 
cared for at home, that constitutes a valid claim 
on the part of the child to the benefit of this 
charity. It is immaterial, therefore, in this view 
of the case, whether a parent gets 30s. a week, 
or more, or less, if, get what he may, he spends 
it all at the pot-house. The question is, are the 
man’s children growing up in ignorance, vice, and 
vagrancy? If they are, let the parents’ cireum- 
stances be what they may, such children must. not 
be rejected by the ragged school. 

“Can you produce any facts to show the good 
effects of the ragged school?—I wish here to 
state what I mean by a ragged school. It is not 
simply a means for giving elementary instruction 
to a number of children, It is an institution for 
bringing a moral influence, educational, domestic, 
and personal, to bear on the character of a neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Do you know any cases in which boys have 
been turned from vagrancy to industry by the 
mere influence of the teaching of the masters, 
without being fed or clothed or withdrawn from 
contaminating influences? If so, state them. I 
know of no such cases except those to which I 
have before generally adverted. ‘The schools ap- 
pear to me rather calculated to save the children 
from falling than to recover them after they have 
become thieves or vagrants.” 

But the noble Earl has made another 
accusation. He says, we have not taken 
any account of voluntary teachers and 
penny banks which have been established 
by the ragged schools. I do not pre- 
tend that we have. But I defy the no- 
ble Earl to point to a single word in 


this Report which would imply that ragged 
The Duke of Newcasile 
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schools have done no good. It is, no 
doubt, true that we did not refer tg 
voluntary teachers and penny banks, 
Why? Because they were totally irre. 
levant to the subjects of our inquiry, We 
were required to investigate the subject of 
elementary education, and, therefore, we 
had nothing to do with voluntary teachers 
and penny banks. We might as well haye 
inquired into the general question of say. 
ings banks. 

I stated, my Lords, at the commenes. 
ment that, while we express an opinion 
upon the whole as adverse to public 
assistance being given to ragged schools, 
properly so called, we have in an equally 
strong manner advocated the establish. 
ment of industrial ragged schools; and 
even the gentleman who has excited the 
ire of the noble Earl in so remarkable g 
degree, Mr. Cumin, gives a very favour. 
able view of the Evening Ragged Schools, 
which are managed by voluntary teachers 
from the higher ranks in life, while the 
others are conducted by paid teachers. All 
I can say on this subject is, let the noble 
Earl read this book fairly and impartially, 
and he will find testimony precisely similar 
to that of Mr. Cumin. The noble Earl 
talks of an inquiry by this House. My 
Lords, after the strong language he has 
used on this subject, and which I cannot 
help thinking was very absurd, I am con- 
fident that neither the Commissivners nor 
those who assisted them in the inquiry 
need fear any examination on oath, either 
by this House or elsewhere. I am certain 
that the plain and honest verdict of every 
one who reads this Report will be that the 
Commissioners have dealt with the subject 
intrusted to them with the greatest possi- 
ble impartiality. We do not claim the in- 
fallibility which the noble Earl arrogates 
to himself. We do not say, because this 
is our opinion, no honest man can enter- 
tain an opposite opinion; but I am certain 
that the universal opinion of your Lord- 
ships and the public will be, on reading 
this volume, that this is one of the fairest, 
most honest, and impartial Reports that 
ever was lnid on the table. With a sort 
of sneer against the Commissioners, the 
noble Earl has said that while we for our 
amusement, or to gratify a vindictive fecl- 
ing against him, were deliberating — and 
we devoted two years and a half to minute 
inquiries on this subject—the noble Earl 
and his friends were acting. Well, my 
Lords, we did deliberate, and I shall be 
much disappointed if these deliberations 
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of-ours do not lead to very considerable 
in regard to the education of the 
country. 1 have already been assured of 
this by several persons of competent know- 
ledge. But, while the noble Ear! talks of 
the friends of ragged schools acting, are 
they the only people that have been act- 
‘a? What has the Church of England 
heen doing ? What have the Dissenting 
bodies been doing ? What has the whole 
population of England been doing? Rag- 
schools have done their part ; but they 
have not done the only work. While rag- 
schools have been spending their 
£25,000, we and other bodies have been 
spending millions. The noble Earl says 
that ragged schools have not asked pub- 
lie money; that they scorn and repudiate 
it The noble Earl may do so for himself; 
but, unless I am very much mistaken— 
and I do not want to expose myself to a 
charge of wilful falsehood from the noble 
Barl—he formed one of a deputation with 
Sir John Pakington to the Council Office, 
in 1857, for increased grants of public 
money to these schools. I must say, how- 
ever, that whatever may be the opinion of 
the noble Earl, the friends and supporters 
of ragged schools generally are not indis- 
posed to receive public money. They do 
want public money; they have demanded 
it lately, and the noble Earl is not entitled 
to come here and speak in their name. 
Surely the noble Earl will recollect one 
great meeting in particular, which was 
held at Birmingham on the subject, and 
atwhich Mr. Adderley, to his great praise, 
expressed openly and candidly his aversion 
to the extension of the public grant to 
them, for the simple reason that it must 
inevitably lower the standard of public edu- 
cation. All that we say in our Report, 
and what I now again repeat, amounts 
to this, that the Government do not look 
on ragged schools as part of a permanent 
system of national education, and, there- 
fore, cannot recommend the extension of 
the educational grant to them. 

I must again apologize to your Lord- 
ships for having occupied so much of your 
tine; but I could not do less than I have 
done for a body of gentlemen, my six 
colleagues in the Commission, who gave 
themselves to the performance of an im- 
portant public duty with an ability, a de- 
Yotion, an industry, and a generosity which 
deserve a better return than the noble Earl 
as given to them; and [ sit down with 
entire confidence that, whatever you may 
think of ragged schools, your Lordships 
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will not agree in the most unfair attack 
which the noble Earl has made upon the 
Education Commissioners. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, that the Re- 
ports of the Commission were very able 
and important public documents ; but they 
contained recommendations which he doubt- 
ed very much whether their Lordships or 
the House of Commons would ever consent 
to carry out. With respect to the ragged 
school part of the question, he was con- 
vinced that they were too important to be 
spoken lightly of ; but, at the same time, 
they could not be reduced to such a system 
as would entitle them to have a portion of 
the educational grants, although he quite 
admitted that they were invaluable as in- 
ducing a large class of children who 
thronged our courts and alleys to enter a 
school, and obtain the first rudiments of 
education, which they otherwise never 
would have obtained at all. He might, 
perhaps, be allowed to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the proposition of the Commis- 
sioners that education might be supported 
by charges on the county rates. 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
subject now mooted by his noble Friend 
was so distinct from that under discussion, 
and the proposition actually made by the 
Commissioners was so completely misunder- 
stood in many quarters that, as he should 
not have the opportunity of speaking again, 
he hoped his noble Friend would reserve 
his remarks for some future occasion. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, his object was 
merely to call attention to the point, and 
to urge that the Government should con- 
sider the matter well before they brought 
forward any proposal to lay a charge on 
the county rates. 

Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, I have 
no doubt that as the Motion before the 
House was only made for the purpose 
of enabling the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) to make a statement, and as 
the papers have already been presented, 
your Lordships will not be asked to divide. 
I also venture to express the hope that the 
debate will close without any ill-feeling on 
one side or the other. It was natural that 
the noble Earl should feel some warmth 
when, as he thought, an attack was made 
upon institutions to which he has devoted 
much time, and which he believed to be 
calculated to promote the interests of edu- 
cation. On the other hand I should not 
have been surprised if the noble Duke had 
spoken with even more warmth than he 
has done on the present occasion, consi- 
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dering the accusations made in the speech 
of the noble Earl, and the still more per- 
sonal remarks directed against the Com- 
missioners not long ago in Exeter Hall, in 
which the noble Earl called the noble 
Duke Philosophus, and assured the audi- 
ence that every one of them was superior 
to all the Commissioners in every quality 
of the head and heart which made a mana 
good Christian. But I trust the diseussion 
will end without any feeling of asperity 
between two such staunch friends of edu- 
cation. With respect to the remarks of 
the noble Lord who spoke last, I may state 
that, of course, a considerable time must 
elapse before the Government can take 
action upon the Report of the Commis- 
sioncrs. I may say, indeed, that there 
are statements and recommendations in the 
Report which I should not be ready to 
adopt at once; but having read the Report 
with great care—though I have not gone 
through the evidence—I have been struck 
with the ability and industry of the Com. 
missioners, and with their sincere and 
single-minded endeavours to arrive at the 
truth, and to convey it without disguise to 
the Government and the public. As con- 
nected with the Education Department of 
the Privy Council I am exceedingly grati- 
fied by one part of their Report. In 1856 
the Education Committee passed a minute 
which gave many advantages to ragged 
schools ; but in a subsequent year that 
minute was eancelled and the grants to 
ragged schools were curtailed. I have 
heard great complaints of that change ; I 
have received deputations and letters on 
the subject ; and, therefore, it was satis- 
factory to me to find that the Commission- 
ers, after long and careful inquiry, had 
come to the conclusion that large grants of 
publie money ought not to be made to 
vagged schools. I accept the declaration 
made by the noble Earl, but it is not de- 
sirable these institutions should receive 
systematic assistance from the State, while 
it is impossible to deny that in individual 
eases, and where they have been super- 
intended by active an* energetic men, 
thoroughly up to thei work, they have 
done much good. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY re- 
plied, and said that what he wanted to 
know was on what evidence, on what 
figures, or on what documents the Com- 
missioners founded their Report? It was 
not enough to give the mere results. He 
wished to know on what the results were 
founded. The noble Duke had given no 


Earl Granville 
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explanation of the fact that the Commis. 
sioners stated that there were only fourteen 
ragged evening schools in England an@ 
Wales, whereas there were 151 in Londo, 
alone. 

Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE anid, tha, 
the diserepaney probably arose from the 
fact that the Commissioners, who were 
appointed to inquire into the eleme 
edueation of the children of the poor, did 
not include the sehools for adults. If ther 
was any error, it was the fault of thog 
eonneeted with the ragged schools them. 
selves, for the Commissioners inserted ll 
the returns which had been furnished t 
them. With regard to the evidence which 
the noble Earl asked for, it was impossible 
that it could be furnished. The Commis. 
sioners sent out ten assistant commissioners 
to make personal inquiry, and their reports 
constituted the evidence on which the Com. 
missioners reported. He had every reason 
to believe that the reports they furnished 
were correct, but they took no formal evi. 
dence. Their reports were the results of 
personal inquiries. 

Motion, by leave of the Tlouse, with- 
drawn. 


940 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Fiye o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 13, 1861. 


Minorzs,] Posie Brris.—1° Excise and Stamps; 
Boundaries of Burghs Extension (Scotland) Act 
Amendment. 

2° Landed Property Improvement, &c. (Ireland); 
Markets (Ireland). 


PROSELYTISM IN SCOTCH WORKHOUSES, 
QUESTION, 

Mr. MACEVOY said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, Whe- 
ther it is intended to take any evidence 
before the Select Committee now sitting 
on Poor Relief (England) in reference to 
the complaints made of the proselytism of 
Catholies in Workhouses in Scotland ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the inquiry 
now proceeding upstairs with reference to 
the Poor Law strictly referred to the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law in England and 
Wales under the Central Board, and the 
English Poor Law Board had no jurisdie- 
tion over the Scotch Poor Law. He was, 
therefore, of opinion that there would not 





be any propriety in receiving evidence on 
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the ‘mode in which the Poor Law was ad- 
ninistered in Scotland. 


JAPAN—CASE OF MR, MOSS. 
QUESTION, 

Ms, Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
wuld beg to ask the Secretary of State 
foe Foreign Affairs, If he has received a 

of the communication addressed to 
Wir. Moss by the English Merchants of 
Yokohama, on the sentence of fine, depor- 
ation, and imprisonment at Hong Kong, 
recently passed by Iler Majosty’s Repre- 
sentative at Japan upon that gentleman; 
and if he intends to lay upon the Table 
any papers on this case for the information 
of the House ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL replied, that 
all the papers connected with the case of 
Mr. Moss had been referred to the Law 
Officers of the Crown for their opinion upon 
the facts. An opinion had been given, 
but it had not yet been settled what course 
should be taken. He doubted whether it 
would be convenient to lay the papers upon 
the Table, but he would consider the point 
and communicate with his hon. Friend. 





WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
NOTICE. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, per- 
haps it would be convenient for him to 
state what the Government proposed in 
regard to the Whitsuntide holidays. Con- 
sidering the state of business before the 
House the same course would be followed 
as that of last year,—namely, that the 
House should adjourn on Friday next to 
the following Thursday. 


PRIVILEGE—CASE OF MR. A. STEUART. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I wish, Sir, to call 
your attention and the attention of the 
House to a matter relating to a question 
of privilege, and I do so with great hesi- 
tation. But before I state the facts of the 
case I will precede them by a short pre- 
liminary statement of the circumstances 
which have led to my addressing the 
Honse on this occasion. On Wednesday 
last certain statements were made to me 
which led me to make an appeal to you, 
Sir, that appeal was-as to bringing the 
matter forward as a matter of privilege, 
om that day, and you, Sir, said to me on that 
occasion that you thought that I could not 
intervene between the orders of the day, 
and that I had better delay the matter 
tntil the next day. On Thursday last I 
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waited upon you, Sir, and you stated to 
me that the subject which I wished to 
bring before the House was one which 
might be painful to an individual, and 
might lead to harm to that individual, 
and that, therefore, you thought that all 
the benefit which I sought to obtain by a 
public mention of the circumstances could 
be obtained by private negotiations; and, 
therefore, you asked me to withhold any 
statement that I might wish to make 
on that account. In obedience to your 
wishes, Sir, I withheld any statement 
from this House on that occasion, and I 
waited until Saturday, when yuu, Bir, 
stated to me that you had been unable to 
obtain by private negotiation that which I 
sought to obtain by a public statement, 
and that, therefore, I was at liberty to 
take any course which I thought fit. 
Upon that I determined to make the state- 
ment which I am about to make to the 
House, which I do with great pain, as I 
am obliged to mention the name of a 
Gentleman who is afflicted with a calamity 
which must excite commiseration in the 
minds of all, and whose name I should not 
mention were I not by the necessities 
of public duty compelled to do 60. 
Sir, about fifteen years ago Mr. Andrew 
Steuart— 

Mr. MACAULAY: As the hon. and 
learned Member has mentioned the name 
of a Gentleman, I think I may put it to 
you, Sir, whether, considering that which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has suffi- 
ciently announced to the House that he is 
going to lay before the House, it is usual 
to bring forward a matter of this sort with- 
out some previous statement to the House 
that notice has been given to the hon. 
Member who is about to be affected, or at 
all events, in a case so peculiar as this, 
that some notice has been given to some 
persons standing in the position, we will 
say, of next friend, as it were, to that 
Gentleman ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield has risen to make a 
Motion upon a subject which he considers 
to affect the privilege of this House. Ona 
matter of privilege no notice is necessary. 
The hon. Gentlemen, is in the exercise of 
his own diseretion, and is not contravening 
any rule of this House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I am quite sure 
that Iam not contravening any rules of 
the House; and I am quite sure also that 
I am taking the course which the public 
advantage requires me to take, and I am 
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not doing it, Sir, without grave consi- 


deration and consultation. When I have 
stated the facts I think it will appear clear 
to the House that I am right in the course 
which I am taking. Some fifteen years 
ago Mr. Andrew Steuart, the Member for 
Cambridge, was unfortunately afflicted 
with brain fever, which left upon his 
constitution a susceptibility, and also a 
liability to paroxysms of insanity — and, 
Sir, this hon. Gentleman has also that 

uliarity which is not confined to him- 
self, but which, as must be known to all 
hon. Gentlemen who have read the life of 
Charles Lamb, was also a peculiarity of 
his sister who was afflicted in the same 
way, and she had, as this Gentleman had, 
a sort of foreknowledge that the paroxysms 
were coming on—and he of course knew 
that his senses were about, by that great 
affliction, tu be taken away from him. 
This hon. Gentleman felt those paroxysms 
coming upon him, and he went to the 
licensed proprietor of a private lunatic 
asylum and begged to be taken into that 
asylum. That person said to him that of 
course by law he was unable to take him 
into the House without a certificate from 
two physicians, and that if he could ob- 
tain such a certificate he should be happy 
to take him in charge. Very shortly after- 
wards, Sir, two physicians were found to 
give that certificate, which contained the 
remarkable statement that Mr. Steuart was 
not only dangerous to himself, but also 
dangerous to others, and thereupon he was 
received into that lunatic asylum. I be- 
lieve the name of the keeper of that asy- 
lum is Dr. Winslow, and Mr. Steuart was 
put under the charge of Dr. Bartlett, and 
he was in charge under that physician, 
the certificate stating that he was dan- 
gerous to himself and others. Under 
those circumstances, Sir, on the evening of 
Thursday week, or rather on the Friday 
morning, the hon. Member for Cambridge 
appeared in this House and voted upon a 
matter which was exciting to us all and 
one of very great importance to the coun- 
try. Now, that a person in that condition 
should be allowed to come among six hun- 
dred excited men—| Laughter |—it is no 
laughing matter, and I do not bring it 
before you as a laughing matter. I am 
stating it as gravely and as calmly as I 
can, and I wish to bring before the House 
the very great danger, affecting not only 
the personal safety of every individual 
Member of this House, and more espe- 
cially of the leaders on both sides of the 
Mr, Roebuck 
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House, but also of the public at large ; sand 
and not only that, but affecting also the 4% ° 
character of our divisions—that a person more 
in this condition, under a certificate of that than 
peculiar description, should be allowed to know 
come into this House out of a lunatic § 2 
asylum, and to give his vote upon a matte § 
gravely affecting the interests of the coun. § 1 
try at large. Now, Sir, I think that in, § 1@ 
this matter this House is bound to enquire, of t 
I charge nobody. I make no charge af. Gen! 
fecting anybody. I only state the facts, 9 
But it is quite clear that somebody mug fj 
be to blame; and under those circum. the 
stances what I wish is that this Houg ws 
should find out the person upon whom the T th 
blame ought to rest. You thought, Sir, mg 
that by a private intimation to the Com. ps 


missioners in Lunacy you might obtain 
from them a promise that they would take 
precautions that. this should not hap 



























again. In that, Sir, you failed, and now 
I want to know whether the law is ip pub 
fault or whether the Commissioners jn lear 
Lunacy are in fault, or whether the per. vit 
son who had the charge of this Gentleman Afr, 
is in fault. Somebody must be in fault, § *® 
and [I wish the person to be pointed out to to] 
the world, and I wish tke precaution to a 
be taken that such an occurrence shall § 
not happen again, and that among the ‘nc 
public at large this House should not in § ™ 
cur the imputation of allowing a person in 
under those peculiar circumstances to vote ls 
upon a matter which is before them. da 
Therefore, Sir, without further delaying § 
this House, 1 will move, if the House the 
think fit to grant it, for a Select Com 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances 7 
under which Mr. Steuart, the Member for 
Cambridge, voted in a division of this . 
House on Friday morning week last. rs 
Mx. HADFIELD seconded the Motion.  &; 
Mr. SPEAKER put the Question. fo 
Mr. MACAULAY: Sir, it is not my 7 
intention in rising to this Motion to offer J *' 
any argument to the House, either om § 
way or the other, why such a Committee r; 
as that for which the hon. and learnel 9. 
Gentleman has moved should not be ap 
pointed ; but filling the position which 9 
do towards the hon. Gentleman whose he 
name has been so unnecessarily mentioned, 4 





and considering that a near relative of my 
hon. Friend has within the last few months 
left the House, it devolves upon me, 
standing in the position, as I do, of the 
colleague of Mr. Steuart as Member for 
Cambridge, to address a few observations 
to the House. I know no one here that 
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in a nearer relation to him than I 

and certainly there is no one who is 
nore intimately acquainted with the facts 
than I am. Mr. Speaker, but for one’s 
knowledge of the hon. and learned Gentle- 





man, one would have been inclined to sup- 

that this Motion had been made for 
the purpose of giving pain to individuals. 
[cannot imagine that that was any part 
of the motive of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but I cannot conceive for what 
public purpose the name of Mr. Steuart has 
heen introduced into this matter. But as 
the matter has been brought forward, and 
4s Mr. Steuart’s name has been mentioned. 
I think that I may be excused for inform- 
ing the House as to what are the mere 
wmixed circumstances attending Mr. 
Steuart’s recent ailment, and then the 
House will see how much or how little 
ground there could be for the hon. and 
learned Member’s bringing this subject 
publicly before the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has made a statement 
with regard to an ailment under which 
Mr, Steuart is supposed to have laboured 
agreat number of years ago, and I want 
to know what was the relevancy of that 
statement to the subject which he has 
brought before the House. I want to 
know where the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man got his information from? This I do 
know, that a week ago nearly, or rather 
last Tuesday, I became acquainted acci- 
dentally, and then afterwards, Sir, by your 
great courtesy and indulgence to me, with 
the intention which it seems the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had laboured under to 
bring this matter before the House—and 
Ihaving received no notice from the hon. 
ad learned Gentleman put myseif in com- 
munication with him, and on that occa- 
sion the hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
fided to me a statement wholly different 
from that which he has laid before the 
House to-night. He told me that he was 
uder a public necessity of bringing this 
matter before the House as a gross breach 
of privilege, because, on evidence of which 
hewas possessed, derived from the clearest 
sources, the hon. Member had been brought 
down to the House by management, that 
he was brought down in a dangerous 
state accompanied by two keepers, who 
were placed within the doors of this House, 
who waited for him at the door, and who 
aeompanied him away. I told the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that that could not 
be true, for that I accompanied Mr. 
Steuart out of the House myself. I walked 
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with him down the stairs, and I walked 
arm in arm with him across Palace Yard, 
and left him to go into a cab in the middle 
of Parliament Street. The hon. and learned 
Member told me that I was mistaken, and 
that the keepers were really close by us 
although I did not see them. I told the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that, from 
souces of information whieh I had and 
from my own personal knowledge, there 
was no doubt whatever, that when Mr. 
Steuart came down to this House on 
Thursday night to vote, his mind was free 
from anything that could be called in- 
sanity, and that there was not a vestige, 
nor a trace, nor a streak of anything which 
in ordinary parlance is called insanity or 
lunacy or derangement of mind, but that 
he was, at the very least, as sane as my 
hon. and learned Friend himself. I was 
ignorant at the moment when I spoke to 
my hon. and learned Friend of the details 
attending this recent ailment of Mr. 
Steuart, but I told my hon. and learned 
Friend all that I then knew, which was 
this: that about three weeks previously I 
had received a letter from Mrs. Steuart 
asking me to take the charge of Mr. 
Steuart’s letters on business, for that he 
was unwell and was gone for a few weeks 
into the country. Shortly after that, and 
about ten or twelve days before the vote, I 
received myself a long letter from Mr. 
Steuart, and if I could have imagined or 
foreseen then that the preservation of that 
letter would have been of any value on an 
occasion like this, or that any such occa- 
sion as this was likely to arise, I would 
have preserved the letter and have read it 
to the House. As it is I can only state what 
Mr. Steuart said to me of himself ten days 
before he came down to vote. His letter 
was dated no doubt at the House of Dr. 
Winslow, in the neighbourhood of London, 
about five or six miles distant, and Mr. 
Steuart said? ‘‘ You will recognize by the 
date of this letter where I am—the fact is 
that I have recently been suffering under 
attacks of extreme depression of spirits, 
and I have placed myself where I am, in 
order that I may undergo a perfect re- 
storation, which I have no doubt I shall 
attain in the course of a few weeks. In 
the meantime I have thought it better 
that I should abstain altogether from 
every kind of business, Parliamentary 
and private, for a time—but Iam now 
much better. I am all but well, and Iam 
perfectly able to come down at any time 
to the House to yote. That was ten days 
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before the division occurred. Of course 
the House will be prepared to hear me say 
that with regard to Mr. Steuart’s sugges- 
tion to come to the House and to vote at 
any time before his perfect restoration to 
every other kind of business I took no 
notice of it, nor had I any communication 
upon the subject of his voting either with 
himself or any other human being that I 
know of either in or out of this House. I 
wish the House to understand what had 
been Mr. Steuart’s position between the 
6th of April and the day when he came 
down to vote. Mr. Steuart had, as has 
been stated, voluntarily called upon a 
medical man and disclosed to him his own 
sensations, which let the House under- 
stand were nothing but sensations, and 
informed the medical.man whom he con- 
sulted—namely, Dr. Winslow, that he de- 
sired for his own safety, and for his peace 
of mind, to place himself under medical 
control and treatment. Dr. Winslow in- 
formed him that by the statute law that 
could not be unless he had the certificates 
of two physicians that would enable him 
to receive him into his house; and let the 
House bear in mind that it is, I believe, 
a peculiarity of the law of England that 
it is not lawful for any person who feels a 
growing infirmity, or a desire to sequester 
himself and place himself under such 
medical treatment, unless the medical man 
with whom he places himself has the 
certificates of two other medical men to 
sanction his confinement. Accordingly Mr. 
Steuart visited two other medical men, and 
from his own statement and from his own 
evidence those formalities were perfected 
which entitled Dr. Winslow to receive 
him into his house. That was upon the 
6th of April, and from that day until 
the vote of last Friday week Mr. Steuart 
never underwent the smallest coercion, 
nor the slightest restraint—he lived in the 
house as any other visitor—he was not 
even accompanied out of doors by an 
attendant, but he went in and out, walk- 
ed, drove about, and came into London 
and saw his friends just as if he was an 
ordinary guest of Dr. Winslow, and by no 
means as a patient; and during the whole 
of that time, from first to last, it cannot 
be repeated too often, or at all events it 
cannot be repeated too strongly, that there 
never was, and there never has been in 


this case one symptom, or one streak of 
mental alienation of any kind whatever. 
Sir, this being so, when I conversed with 
the bon. and learned Gentleman last week, 
Mr. Macaulay i 
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Ifelt, and I expressed to him very s 

that I did feel, that this matter should 
not and need not be brought before thy 
House, unless there was some person tj 
be called to the bar of the House, whom 
the House and the House alone woul 
punish and visit if in fault. Now, 
what are the circumstances attending Mp, 
Steuart’s appearance in this House on th 
division? It appears that in the early 
part of that day he had called, as was nog 
unusual upon Dr. Winslow, and expreg. 
ed to him his intention of coming dow, 
that night, expecting a division to take 
place and a voting, and that Dr. Winsloy 
said everything that he could to dissuade 
him. Of course Dr. Winslow’s real fed. 
ing was that it was impossible that he 
should do so whilst he was an inmate of 
his house, and that it was his duty of 
course to take whatever measures wer 
requisite to defend him from excitement, 
But Dr. Winslow did not say so much to 
Mr. Steuart, but he worked upon his mind 
by telling him that coming into the crowi, 
and the lights and the excitement as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, and on 
thing or another, might be seriously in. 
jurious to his health; and he went away 
leaving Dr. Winslow under the impression 
that by reason of his intimations of oi- 
nion he had entirely abandoned all thought 
of coming here. So far, therefore, Dr 
Winslow was not personally responsible 
for what afterwards took place. I am in 
formed, and I am not stating a matter in 
controversy, or one on which there an 
two statements, that later in the day, 
rather in the evening, Mr. Steuart im 
timated to the medical man in charged 
the house where he was residing that he 
meant to come down here and vote. I 
do not know whether that gentleman's 
name has been mentioned, but it is Mr 
Bartlett. Mr. Bartlett dissuaded him in 
the same terms that Dr. Winslow hai 
previously applied. Mr. Bartlett wa 
aware of what had passed between Mr 
Steuart and Dr. Winslow in the morning, 
and, therefore, he did all he could to a 
force what Dr. Winslow had said; but 
Mr. Steuart feeling perfectly unconsciow 
upon his part of his being subject to any 
kind of personal control—for such restraint 
or such treatment had never been made use 
of—felt that he was perfectly free to go 
and come when he wished. Mr. Bartlett 
was in this ombarrassing position. Mr 
Steuart said he would go, and Mr. Bartlett 
having had him as an inmate of his est 
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, ¢ for six weeks, and never having ' 
gatrolled his proceedings before, thought | 


that if he endeavoured to administer any 
other coercion than before, he might pos- 
bly be inflicting a greater injury upon 
Yr, Steuart than would arise from his 


iving left to do as he liked. Therefore, as a 


choice of difficulties, and balancing between 
two hazardous courses, Mr. Bartlett elect- 
ai to place no further opposition to Mr. 
Seuart’s intention. Accordingly Mr. 
Steuart ordered a cab and drove down 
here and afterwards went back to the 
house from which he came. The case 
wing such as it is, I strongly urged upon 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whether, 
wiless there were some grievous offence 
inst this House, or some breach of pri- 
vilege for which either Dr. Winslow or 
Mr, Bartlett, or somebody else was to be 
called to the bar, and to be punished, un- 
les something had been done which the 
odinary censure of the superiors of those 
gentlomen could not reach, there was any- 
thing to be attained, either for the public 
or for the protection of this House, 
which could be at all weighed for a 
moment in the seale against the unutter- 


able pain which this proceeding, if made | 


with Mr. Steuart’s name annexed 
toit, must produce amongst a very large 
circle of perfectly innocent people, and at 
all worth the pain which must be inflicted 
upon Mr. Steuart himself, who, like ail 
the rest of mankind, will read to-morrow 
0 much as is published of our proceedings 
today. Well, Sir, I am contented with 
having made known to the House what I 
believe to be the true and the mere facts 
with regard to this Gentleman’s condition 
at the time of his voting and the circum- 
stances which attended his coming down 
here. Iam not the only Member of the 
House of Commons who saw Mr. Steuart 
on that occasion, and if additional evidence 
were required to-night, there are those 
who not only knew him in the House, 
but have known him for years before I 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and 
who will inform the House, if necessary, 
that Mr. Steuart was as sane and was as 
healthy, both in body and mind, as any 
hon. Member of this House, and upon 
that statement I would stake my own 
reputation, whatever may happen, to be 
a8 a witness. Well, now, Sir, I said at 
the beginning that I would offer no ob- 
servation as to the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It was some 
time before the Motion was seconded, and 
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I thought that it was possible that I might 
have to second it myself, in order to have 
the opportunity of making this statement 
As it is I offer no ob- 
servation upon the Motion of my hon. 
and learned Friend. I have merely to 
express my regret that he himself should 
have felt under the uncontrollable influence 
of some feeling or other which prevented 
him from being able to see or to feel that 
the country or the House could dispense 
with this public statement which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has made. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: —Sir, in the 
present state of our information it seems 
to me most inexpedient that we should 
undertake to discuss the details of this 
painful oceurrence. I will only state my 
opinion that the law is not in fault, and 
that the Commissioners of Lunacy are nct 
in fault; and I also believe that the act of 
Mr. Steuart, in attending. this House for 
the purpose of voting upon the occasion 
referred to, was entirely spontaneous, and 
was not actuated by any other person. 
I have reason to believe that this case 
has been carefully investigated by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, and that they 
have taken whatever steps appeared to 
them to be proper with respect to the 
persons in charge of the asylum in ques- 
tion; and I believe that if the document 
which is in existence were laid before this 
House it would put them in possession of 
all the material facts of the case. Under 
these circumstances it appears to me that 
the proper course for this House to take 
before proceediug to appoint a Committee 
would be to take means for obtaining the 
document in question, which contains the 
result of the investigation of the Commis- 
sioners and their decision in their Report. 
If, Sir, this House should be of that opi- 
nion, they might attain their end in two 
ways—they might either move for a Re- 
turn to be made by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, or if that course should not ap- 
pear desirable, I will undertake to address 
an official letter to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, calling upon them to make to 
the Home Department a full Report of 
the case; and I will then undertake to lay 
that Report upon the table of the House 
as soon as it can be obtained. If that 
course should appear to hon. Members to 
be suitable to the circumstances of the case 
I would ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man either to consent to a his Mo- 
tion altogether for the purpose of carrying 
out that suggestion, or if he should be un- 
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willing to take that course, I will ask him 
whether he would object to withdraw his 
Motion for the present, subject, of course, 
to his power of renewing it if the paper 
presented should not appear to him to fur- 
nish the information required ? 

Mr. BALL: As representing the county 
for which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge has been returned, and as hav- 
ing some knowledge of the facts which 
have been now laid before the House, I 
must say that the indelicacy of bringing 
this matter before the House, the great 
pain which it will occasion to the friends 
of Mr. Steuart, and the wound which it 
will inflict upon the family of the hon. 
Gentleman will only be very much in- 
creased, confirmed, and added to by the 
appointment of a Committee. Unless the 
House are disposed to dispute the state- 
ment which has been made by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge, I cannot understand why a ques- 
tion which, I think, never ought to have 
been brought before the House, and which, 
I think, militates against the kind consi- 
deration which one Member of this House 
ought to feel for another, a question which 
can do no possible public good, ought not 
to be at once and for ever disposed of, for 
I say it is not politic and it is not con- 
sistent with any due consideration for the 
feelings of others or for the general in- 
terests of the House at large that such 
an unfortunate case so brought before the 
House should be carried on. Therefore, 
I do hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
upon consideration will see that there is no 
necessity of appointing a Committee, but 
that the matter will be allowed to drop, 
with the statements which have been made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—I do not 
quite acquiesce, Sir, in the view which the 
hon. Member has taken of this question. 
I quite feel that the mooting of a question 
of this sort must be attended with great 
pain to all who are related to or concerned 
for the hon. Member who is the subject of 
it, and nobody can regret that pain more 
than I do. But at the same time there 
are higher considerations involved, and I 
think that we cannot let the decision of 
the House upon this case turn upon the 
question of more or less pain which may 
be occasioned to individuals in regard to 
such an inquiry. Sir, it is a very serious 
thing that a person labouring under men- 
tal infirmity, and being at the moment un- 
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der care and treatment for that infirmit 
should present himself at this Honse to 
vote upon a great question of public poliey, 
and I must say that it is very desirable 
that steps should be taken to prevent g 
recurrence of such an event, both for the 
dignity of the House, for the character of 
our proceedings, and for the public inte. 
rest, viewed in many different lights. But, 
as my right hon. Friend stated, we belieye 
that this matter has been investigated 
those whose duty it was to look into it,— 
namely, by the Commissioners in Lunacy; 
and, therefore, I quite concur in the re. 
commendation which has been made to 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Sheffield to withdraw his Motion as 
premature at all events, and to content 
himself with the offer which my right 
hon. Friend has made of obtaining from 
the Commissioners in Lunacy a Report of 
the proceedings which they have instituted 
with regard to this matter. That Report 
may show that there is no danger of any 
recurrence of an event of the same kind, 
and in that case my hon. and learned 
Friend will probably be satisfied without 
going further, If, on the contrary, there 
should appear to him to be grounds for 
further proceedings, he will then have 
only to renew his Motion, and the House 
will give their opinion on that course. 
Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I want to sug- 
gest to the House that I think there isa 
mode by which we might get out of all the 
difficulty which is raised by the proposal 
of my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. — That 
proposal will be liable to this objection at 
any rate, that any withdrawal of the Motion 
now, to be followed by an inquiry and 
subsequent report, and possibly by another 
discussion, will prolong that state of pain 
and anxiety which we all feel ought to be 
avoided. With the permission of the 
House, Sir, I will suggest another mode 
by which we may at once get all the in- 
formation which we desire, and yet come 
to a settlement of the question to-day. 
My right hon. Friend has stated that an 
inquiry has been instituted, and evidence 
upon all the facts taken upon oath, by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. Now, Sir, I 
apprehend that any Commissioner in La- 
nacy, sitting in this House with a know- 
ledge of all those facts, would be at per- 
fect liberty to make a statement of them 
if called upon by you, Sir, under the 
authority of this House. A Commissioner 
in Lunacy cannot state those facts a4 
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Member of the House because his lips are 
galed by his oath of office. But, Sir, the 
interposition of this House would absolve 
him from that oath, and under your autho- 
rity he would be enabled at once to state 
to us now all the facts and all the circum- 
stances of the case which have come to his 
knowledge in connection with this in- 
iry. One of those Commissioners, who 
must be cognizant of all the facts, is sitting 
in this House at this moment and occu- 
ing the Bench beside me, and if, Sir, 
he would have no objection to being called 
upon by you, and if the House feels that a 
statement of the facts by him would carry 
conviction to the minds of every hon. Mem- 
per of the House, I think that by having 
that statement from him we should at 
once get rid of the whole subject without 
any further inquiry, or any Report, or any 
subsequent discussion, the very apprehen- 
sion of which must be painful to the mind 
of the hon. Member. I would, therefore, 
humbly suggest to the House that you, 
Sir, should be invited to call upon the 
hon. Member near me, the hon. Member 
for Hereford, as a Commissioner in Lunacy, 
to state to the House what he knows of 
the circumstances in order that they may 
beable to judge of the propriety or other- 
wise of withdrawing the Motion for the 
of reviving it on a future occasion. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Perhaps the 
House will allow me to interpose for the 
of requesting my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hereford not to make without 
preparation, and without having before him 
the documents from the office, a statement 
to the House upon this subject. I am 
desirous of calling the attention of the 
House to this fact, that every Commis- 
simer in Lunacy takes this oath before he 
enters upon his office— 
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“T do swear that I will discreetly, impartially, 
and faithfully execute all the trusts and powers 
committed unto me by virtue of the Act of Parlia- 
ment dated the 9th year of Her Majesty, and 
intituled, &c., and that I will keep secret all such 
matters as shall come to my knowledge in the 
execution of my office, except when required to 
divulge the same by legal authority, or so far as I 
thall feel myself called upon to do so for the 
letter execution of the duty imposed upon me by 
said Act,” 

Doubtless in order that the Speaker act- 
ing as the organ of the House should be a 
legal authority to any hon. Member to 
dispense with the oaths, I apprehend that 
it would be necessary to have a formal 
Resolution of the House passed upon 
notice, and altogether it seems to me that 
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that would be a more inconvenient mode 
of obtaining information upon the matter 
than that which I have suggested to the 
House. By the mode which I have sug- 
gested the House would have a Report 
made by the full Board of Commissioners, 
and not a statement made by single Com- 
missioner without previous communication 
with his colleagues. I have no wish to 
lay before the House more information 
than is necessary for elucidating this single 
point ; but it appears to me that the matter 
having been once formally brought before 
the House it can scarcely be passed over 
without some authentic information, but 
it is possible the Report of the Commis- 
sioners without the detailed depositions 
might be sufficient for the information of 
the House. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: So far from 
agreeing with the right hon. Gentleman, 
I think that we have had quite sufficient 
information already on the subject to give 
a negative to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield. We have 
had a statement of the facts, such as they 
were, and I regret very much that they 
ever were brought under the notice of the 
House. After the very frank and candid 
explanation which the hon. Colleague of 
this unhappy Gentleman has made, I own, 
taking for granted all that has been stated 
by the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field, and without reference to the expla- 
nations which have been offered by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cambridge, 
I feel considerable difficulty in saying that 
any breach of privilege has been com- 
mitted. I am not aware that with regard 
to that dire calamity to which we and all 
mankind unfortunately appear to be sub- 
ject under Providence (and we are all un- 
happily liable to that dire disease), that 
there is any authority for saying that an 
hon. Member so afflicted, and being here, 
is disqualified from voting in this House. 
I am not aware that any precedent can be 
found in which a vote has been chal- 
lenged, or any Member has been disquali- 
fied from the circumstances of his being 
afflicted with that calamity. I should 
like to ask the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield this question—What is this 
Committee to inquire into? Are they to 
inquire into the sanity of this unhappy 
Gentleman? Are they to perform the 
functions of the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
Are they to take it for granted that the 
certificate of two medical men is to deter- 
mine the fact of the sanity or insanity of 
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a Member of this House? That is raising 
a question which I think we had better 
not have raised at all Therefore, let me 
remind the House that a gentleman who 
is sent under such a certificate to confine- 
ment in a lunatic asylum, is for the time 
in prison—he is put under restraint—and 
then we shall have this question arising, 
whether it is right, consistently with the 
privileges of the House, to put a Gentle- 
man, who is thereby disqualified from 
voting, under that restraint, without com- 
municating the fact immediately to this 
House. We all know that it is part of 
the privileges of this House that if any 
Member is put into prison the authorities 
are bound to communicate it to the House. 
That question has never been raised with 
reference to this unhappy subject of in- 
sanity, and if it is to be held that the 
House is to conclude from the certificate 
of two medical men that a Member of this 
House is insane and is in prison, then I 
say you will at once have this further 
question raised, whether, upon such an 
oceurrence happening with reference to 
any one of us (which God forbid it ever 
should), the communication of that pain- 
ful fact is not to be publicly made to the 
House by the authorities, I must say that 
T see that it is possible that an inquiry of 
this kind may raise questions far beyond 
the statement submitted by the hon. and 
learned Member. I only regret that the 
hon. and learned Member has thought it 
necessary to bring this matter before the 
House. There are some subjects which 
had better be left alone amongst an assem- 
bly of English gentlemen, and if the Mo- 
tion goes to a vote, I shall be ready at 
once to give it a decided negative. 

Mr. MILLER: I feel that I should be 
acting unworthily of my duty to the 
House, and towards the hon. Member whose 
name has been mentioned, if I did not rise 
in my place and state the conversation 
which I happened to have in this House 
with Mr. Steuart immediately after the di- 
vision. On Friday week I met Mr. Steu- 
art in the lobby, not knowing that he was 
afflicted, and I asked him to join with me 
to take a carriage on his way home. He 
replied that he was living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Richmond, that he was going 
into the street to take a cab, and that he 
was not yery well. I remarked, in reply, 
that that was a long distance for him to 
go, and his reply to me was, ‘‘I have felt 
rather nervous lately, and I thought it 
advisable to liye a short way out of town, 
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but I am very well now, I am happy to 
say, and I shall resume my duties gs 
usual.” TF must say that up to that mo. 
ment, and indeed at that moment, I did 
not know that Mr. Steuart was in the 
slightest degree afflicted, nor did I know 
until several days afterwards that ther 
had been the slightest suspicion of any 
mental affliction. And, Sir, perhaps | 
may be allowed to say that, like map 

other hon. Members in this House, it hgs 
devolved on me to serve on Committees of 
Public Lunatic Asylums, and I have had 
an opportunity of judging in some degree 
of the mental condition of a vast number 
of persons, and I think that if there had 
been any aberration existing in Mr. Steu- 
art I should have discovered it, and should 
in one moment have made some remark 
upon it. Sir, I can undertake to say that 
he walked away from this House into the 
street, took a cab, and proceeded by him- 
self in that cab to his residence. It is not 
my intention, Sir, to presume upon offer- 
ing any argument after the able speeches 
which have been made in this House upon 
the subject, but perhaps I may be per 
mitted to say that it would be most paia- 
ful to the family of Mr. Steuart if this 
inquiry were permitted to proceed any fur- 
ther. And so convinced am I that no 
good result would acerue from any inquiry, 
that I would even appeal to the right hon, 
Member the Secretary of State to with 
hold the proposition which he has made, 
Sir, I can only say that if that paper wer 
published and cireulated, it would inflict 
the greatest pain upon the hon. Gentle 
man and his family, which I am sur 
everyone would regret to do. With thes 
few observations I trust that the Hous 
will negative the Motion, and I venture 
to suggest to the House that it ought not 
to permit this Resolution to be withdrawn 
but that it should be negatived. 

Mr. BASS: No one who knows the 
House can be surprised at the deep seni 
tion which this unhappy matter has oces 
sioned; but, Sir, I cannot but feel thet 
the hon. and learned Member has bee 
treated with something more than neces 
sary rigour and severity in a matter of 
this nature, and I beg to give my reasons 
for coming to that conclusion. Sir, it # 
not only in this House that this matter 
has been mentioned, for the last six days 
it has been the topic of conversation evely- 
where, and if there is any person or ally- 
body who ought to be thankful that ths 
subject has been mentioned, I will engage 
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to say that it is these Gentlemen upon | 


tions out of doors against the man- 
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Friend gave his vote, he gave his vote 


knowledge, though I think he took a most 


these Benches, because of all those i the most perfect and undoubted 
| 


ner in which this Gentleman was brought | mistaken view of it, that he was voting 
into this House. I beg to assure the hon. | for “‘Tea’’ as against “ Paper.” I only 
Gentleman that those are not my words, | thought it my duty to my hon. Friend to 
[ am only repeating what I have heard, | mention these circumstances to the House. 
and having heard these things I felt that} Mn. MONTAGUE SMITH: The noble 
there was nothing more desirable {o be | Lord saw the hon. Member just before the 
done than that there should be the ful-| division. I saw him immediately after 
lest exposition of what has passed, and | the division, and I am bound to say that 
that we should hear why this Gentleman | he was then in as sound a state of mind as 
came down here, that we should hear | any hon. Gentleman with whom I conver- 
what steps were taken to dissuade him | sed that evening. We had a division upon 
from continuing here, and that, in point | that evening, and every hon. Gentleman 
of fact, the public, as well as the House, | knows that there is no period more exciting 
should have an opportunity of passing their | than the period of a division ; and few di- 

inion upon the circumstances. visions probably have been more exciting 

Loup HENRY LENNOX: I am very | than that which took place on that evening. 
unwilling to prolong this discussion which | But notwithstanding that the hon. Mem- 
has already lasted too long; but on the! ber for Cambridge came out of the lobby 
part of one with whom I have lived in! with me, sat by my side here, very much 
cose intimacy for the last twenty years, in the place where I am now speaking, 
Ishould not be doing justice to him if I | and he was perfectly rational. I was not 
did not state to the House the circum- | aware even that he had been ill. He dis- 
stance which occurred on the night of | cussed the topics of the evening, and the 
that division on Friday week. I had heard | chances of the division, and feeling as in- 
previously that Mr. Steuart feeling him- | terested in what the result might be just 
self in a nervous low state had, not by the | as any other hon. Gentleman would. I do 
advice of his friends, but by his own free | not agree with the hon. Member for Derby 





will, placed himself near London in order | that this side of the House ought to feel 


that an attack which he feared might come | obliged for the Motion which the hon. and 
m, might be averted by timely medical learned Member for Sheffield has made. 
treatment. Hearing that, Sir, and con- | If I understand, Sir, the feelings of hon. 
duding that he was in an establishment of | Gentlemen on this side of the House, they 
that kind, I was walking in one of the | would prefer labouring under that impu- 
lobbies of the House, and was much sur- | tation rather than that this Gentleman and 
prised at meeting the hon. Gentleman. | his family should be subject to such an an- 
He came round the corner of lobby, and | noyance as this public discussion of the 
there addressed me by my name as usual, | matter. Anything more painful—any- 
in the most friendly and cordial terms. | thing more harrowing to the feelings of 
He then proceeded to refer in feeling terms | that gentleman and his family, and to all 
to an accident which had lately occurred } those who are acquainted with him, I can- 
to one of the members of my family, the | not conceive of; and I am at a loss to un- 
full particulars of which he seemed to | derstand what good object is to be gained 
know, and which he told me his family in| by the discussion. Sir, the right hon. 
Scotland had much deplored to learn. | Gentleman on the other side of the House 
Then he proceeded in the calmest tones to | has stated, and he states it with great au- 
uk me what was the nature of the vote | thority, that he hardly knows to what this 
which I was about to give that night. I, | inquiry can lead. Are we to be bound by 
Sir, declined telling him my vote. He | the certificates of medical gentlemen as to 
like many other hon. Friends of mine, dis- | whether the hon. Member for Cambridge 
approving of the eourse which I felt it my | was competent to vote upon that occasion 
duty to take upon that occasion, did his| or not? I, for one, would prefer exer- 
best to dissuade me from the course which | cising my own judgment upon this matter, 
I took in terms the most sane and the|a judgment which I have had an oppor- 
most reasonable. I can assure my hon.|tunity of forming, and I would prefer 
amd learned Friend the Member for Shef-| taking the testimony of the noble Lord 
field and my hon. Friend opposite that at | who has just spoken of his detailed con- 
thet moment on that night wher my hon. | versation with the hon. Member as to his 
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state of mind on that evening, than I 
would be guided by any medical certifi- 
cates at all. I can only express my deep 
regret that the Motion has been made, for 
from the conversation which I had with 
the hon. Gentleman on that evening, I am 
perfectly sure that whatever his state may 
have been before, he is now fully able to 
feel the pain and misery, and agony to 
himself and his family, which must result 
from this discussion. Sir, I for one would 
rather lie under the imputation which I 
believe every reflecting man must know 
was unfounded upon this subject, than I 
would by my vote give the slightest sanc- 
tion to the Motion, which I think is as un- 
warranted as I am sure it is unfeeling. 
Mr. ROEBUCK : Sir, if all the epithets 
which have been. applied to me are de- 
served, I ought to consider myself a most 
unworthy person. I would beg the House 
to listen to me just for a few moments, and 
not to take the opinions which are thus 
most openly expressed. Now, Sir, when 
I spoke to you, on your right hand was 
standing the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. I beckoned to him, and I asked 
him to be good enough to come round, for 
I said that I wanted him to hear what I 
was about to say to you. I spoke to you, 
Sir; and upon your saying that I could 
not interfere with the Orders of the Day, 
I retired from the step on your left hand, 
and spoke to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and we then discussed the propriety of 
bringing this matter before the House, and 
I must say that from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman I received no dissuasion. But, Sir, 
he agreed with me in thinking that it was 
a matter of grave importance—because re- 
collect, Sir, the circumstances under which 
we were standing. There was a gentleman 
who was in the charge of a physician, un- 
der the certificate of two physicians, which 
certificate said that the hon. Member for 
Cambridge was dangerous to himself and 
others, A learned Gentleman behind me 
says that he would rather trust to him- 
self than to the certificate of two physi- 
cians. Now,I would not. Here is a man, 
under the oath of two physicians, said to 
be dangerous to himself and others—I hear 
murmurs—but if I am stating that which 
is not true, many hon. Members can con- 
tradict me if they think fit. A Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy is here, and he has in- 
formed me distinctly that that was the 
pu‘port of the certificate. Therefore, when 
discussed the matter with the right hon. 


Mr. Montague Smith 





Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, he and I both came tp 
the conclusion that it did concern this 
House—that it imported this House that 
something should be done to prevent the 
recurrence of such a transaction. I do 
not know whether the law is to blame, 
The right hon. Gentleman says it is not, 
He says that the law is not in fault, ang 
that the Commissioners are not in fg 
but he does not say that the gentlemen 
who had this hon. Member in their ¢ 
were not in fault. I laid blame to nobody 
~—I stated the facts, and no one has con- 
troverted those facts. No one has contra- 
dicted what I stated. I have stated that 
this hon. Gentleman was in charge of 
others, and under a certificate stating that 
he was dangerous to himself and others, 
and that notwithstanding that he came 
here and voted. .I say that it is a thing 
dangerous to society at large, and that it 
is contrary to the dignity of the proceed- 
ings of this House. I hear murmurs of 
‘*No,” but the noble Lord at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government seems to agree 
with me in thinking so, because they were 
the words he used. When I consulted 
with you, Sir, on Saturday last, my phrase 
was this—‘ You have failed in your pri- 
vate endeavours to prevent a recurrence 
of this matter, and it seems to me that 
we are driven into a corner,” and the 
words which you used were, ‘I think we 
are ;” and you agreed with me in thinking 
that it was a very dangerous matter. Be- 
cause I call the attention of the House and 
the country to it, I am called unfeeling. 
Well, then, I fearlessly throw myself on 
the House and the country. I was de- 
termined that no private consideration 
should overcome the public consideration. 
The public consideration is this —that 
every person, under such circumstances 
as these, ought to be under the charge and 
control of individuals who should be made 
responsible if any injury should arise. You 
cannot mean to tell me that two physicians 
would have signed a certificate without his 
being dangerous; and suppose that he had 
inflicted a dangerous wound on himself or 
on any Member of the House? It has 
not happened, but it might have happened. 
He went at large under a certificate of that 
description. If the House thinks there is 


no harm in that transaction I am perfectly | 


willing to do what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment wishes. I have no desire but for 
the public good on this occasion ; and 
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the House will permit me, I am perfectly 
ready to withdraw my Motion, or the 
House may negative it, or do what they 
like with it. I have stated to the House 
the cireumstances which I believed it im- 

them to know, and in doing that I 
think that I have done my duty to the 
House and to the public at large. I leave 
the matter in their hands to do what they 
like with it. 

§m GEORGE GREY: Mr. Speaker, I 
must take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing my regret that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field should have adverted to private com- 
munications between himself and you. I 
cannot help thinking that my hon. and 
learned Friend must have done so inad- 
vertently ; but inasmuch as he has, per- 
haps I may do the same to this extent— 
that as you, Sir, honoured me by inform- 

me of that communication, I can 
testify to the earnest and anxious desire 
ed by you, that while every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of an event which we must all 
deplore, it should not be made matter of 
public discussion. Now, Sir, I am also 
aware that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man deferred to that wish in the hope that 
you would be able to communicate to him 
the announcement that such precautions 
would be taken. I certainly do not know 
why that assurance has not been given, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has been 
in communication with the Commissioners 
of Lunacy ; and the Commissioners of Lu- 
nacy, in the exercise of powers which are 
vested in them by law, are investigating 
the case now under the consideration of 
the House, not with regard to the conduct 
of any hon. Member of this House (for I 
hope it will not be supposed that there is 
the slightest imputation on the hon. Gen- 
tleman), but as to the conduct of those 
who are subject to the provisions of the 
law which they have to see administered. 
They have called for a Report, and without 
giving the details of the Report, my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department on a future day will be 
able to state what steps the Commissioners 
of Lunacy have deemed it their duty to 
take with regard to the persons who had 
charge of this Gentleman. I cannot help 


- thinking that that ought to be entirely 


satisfactory to the House, and that the 
matter should not be treated as one of 
Privilege. 
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Cotone, CLIFFORD: Sir, after the 
opinion which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment has expressed, that although 
acyuainted in my individual capacity, as a 
Commissioner in Lunacy, with the facts 
of the case now under the consideration 
of the House, I am not at liberty to make 
them known to the House, it is not my 
intention, of course, to take part in this 
discussion, and I rise merely for the pur- 
pose of correcting what I cannot help 
thinking must be an erroneous opinion on 
the part of my hon. and learned Friend, 
that I was in any way whatever concerned 
in furnishing him with the information 
upon which he acted. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I did not say you 
were. 

Cotonet CLIFFORD : Sir, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman it appeared to me spoke 
as if I had informed him of the contents of 
the certificate. Now it was a matter of 
public notoriety that such a certificate had 
been granted, and although I certainly am 
not prepared to say that I may not have 
mentioned it in common conversation with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, I certainly did not volun- 
teer any information on the subject. 

Mr. MALINS: Mr. Speaker, the House 
is-not sufficiently alive to one important 
circumstance in this case, and that is dates. 
Did the House collect from the statements 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Member for Sheffield, that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge was sent to 
Dr. Forbes Winslow’s Asylum, under a 
certificate that he was dangerous to him- 
self and others, on the 6th of April, and 
that his vote was not given till the 3rd of 
May ; as nearly as possible four weeks af- 
terwards? And did the House bear in 
mind that Dr. Forbes Winslow during that 
time had permitted Mr. Steuart to come to 
London to visit his friends, and, in short, to 
be treated in every respect as a sound, sane 
man? If, therefore, the physicians who 
signed the certificate were right on the 
6th of April, it is perfectly plain that a 
change must have taken place during the 
month in the mental capacity of Mr. 
Steuart, or that Dr. Forbes Winslow was 
guilty of great neglect of duty as the 
keeper of an asylum. Now, Sir, I must 
most earnestly deprecate the discussion 
which has taken place in this House upon 
this subject. Had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield com- 
municated with Mr. Steuart’s hon, Col- 
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league in the representation of Cambridge, 
he would have received satisfactory assur- 
ances, such as have been given to the 
House to-night, that this was a case in 
which no Member had been exposed to 
danger, and that, therefore, no further in- 
vestigation was required. Now, Sir, I 
really do hope and trust that the House 
will not permit the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield to be 
withdrawn, but that they will show their 
sense of the impropriety of proceeding fur- 
ther in the matter by negativing it, which 
will have the effect of relieving the feel- 
ings of Mr. Steuart, who, I believe, is now 
as capable of appreciating this proceeding 
as any hon. Member whom I have now 
the honour to address. Let us make this 
public declaration, which I do on my own 
behalf and on behalf of Gentlemen sitting 
by me, that we believe that one of its 
Members—Mr. Steuart—is as capable of 
discharging his duties as he ever was in 
his life, and we know him to be a man of 
very considerable learning and capacity. 
I do really much regret that this matter 
has been brought under the consideration 
of the House. I trust, therefore, that the 
House will agree with me that nothing 
will meet the justice of this case but that 
the Motion should be absolutely negatived, 
I, for one, feel so strongly upon the sub- 
ject, that I am determined that the ques- 
tion shall be put to a division. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, after the 
account which the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman the Member for Sheffield has given 
of a private conversation with myself, 1 
am unwilling to remain silent. 

Sir, it is quite true that a conversation 
of which the general effect was what has 
been stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did take place. I understood that 
it was nothing more than such a conversa- 
tion as commonly and ordinarily takes 
place between Members of this House who 
are acquainted with one another. For 
my part I certainly did not expect to hear 
it referred to in debate. My hon. and 
learned Friend, Sir, was in conversation 
with you on the subject of this diseussion 
when I happened to pass; and he re- 
quested me to step forward for the pur- 
pose of hearing what he was saying. After 
a short conversation with you, Sir, the 
hon, and learned Gentleman consulted me 
as to the course which he should pursue. 
My hon. and learned Friend says that I 
did not dissuade him from bringing the 
matter before the House. I did not; 
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neither did I persuade him; I offered no 
opinion whatever as to whether it was 
right or wrong, as to whether it was wiag 
or unwise, for the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman to bring the question before the 
House. I may state that I was perfeetly 
aware of the efforts which you, Sir, had 
made to dissuade my hon. and learned 
Friend from taking that course. 

Now, as I was officially connected with 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, I deemed 
that I was precluded from offering any 
opinion upon the question. With refer. 
ence to the words that I used, as nearly 
as I can remember, I said to my hon. and 
learned Friend, ‘‘ If you think this is an 
administrative question—if you say there 
has been a breach of duty either on the 
part of the Commissioners in Lunacy or 
on the part of the Superintendent of the 
Asylum, your proper course is to put a 
question to me, and I will undertake that 
the matter shall be properly inquired into, 
If, however, you take up the question asa 
breach of privilege, I have nothing to do 
with it; and the proper authority for you 
to address is the Speaker.”” Upon that 
my hon. and learned Friend said he did 
not regard it as an admininistrative ques- 
tion, but as affecting the privileges of the 
House. Under these circumstances I told 
my hon. and and learned Friend that he 
ought to apply to the Speaker, and not 
to the Government; but I certainly es- 
pressed no opinion whatever either for or 
against his bringing the question before 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before putting the 
Question to the House I wish to be permit- 
ted to saya few words. I do not complain 
in any way of what has been said by the 
hon. and learned Member with regard to 
the conversation which took place between 
himself and me; because I consider that he 
addressed me not in my individual but in 
my official capacity. I particularly wish to 
do an act of justice to the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, to assure the House that he 
most willingly and entirely concurred with 
me, and acquiesced in my desire that he 
should abstain from bringing the matter 
before the House if such security as he, 
and certainly as I also deemed necessary, 
should be obtained that the occurrence i 
question should not be repeated. 
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In justice to the hon. and learned Mem- . 


ber, I beg leave to read to the Houses 
short note which was sent to me by the 
hon. Member, one of the Commissioners 10 
Lunacy, who has spoken for the purpose 
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of shewing how entirely I have failed in | duty of every man who had made consti- 
obtaining that security against the oc- | tutional law his study, not only to form 
eurrenee of such an event which would but to enunciate his opinions upon the 
pave evabled me with effect to request subject. It was desirable that fhe House 
the hon. and learned Member to abstain | should bear in mind a few facts. In the 


fom making his Motion. I ought, to 


| month of March, 1860, the right hon. 


state that I read this letter with the per- | Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exehe- 


mission of the hon. Member who placed 
tin my bands. It is as follows :— 
“ May 10, 1861. 
“The Board, referring io the confidential com- 
monication made to them to-day, by Cclonel Clif- 
ford, of the private wish of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to receive an assurance of 


steps having been taken by them to prevent the | 


recurrence of any such incident as that of the 
vote given in the House on Thursday, the 2nd of 
May, by a certified lunatic patient, express to Co- 
Jonel Clifford their regret to be unable to comply 
with the Speaker’s wish, or to offer any commu- 
nication on such a subject, unless required by offi- 
cial authority.” 

Mz. CONINGHAM: Sir, I trust that 


the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 


Member for Sheffield, will withdraw his | 


Motion, and that he will not persist in 
dividing the House upon this subject. I 
must say that it appears to me that the 
explanations of the hon. and learned 


Member for Cambridge were perfectly | 


satisfactory ; and I hope the Motion will 
be allowed to be withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the civeumstances under which Mr, 
Andrew Steuart, Member for the Borough of Cam- 
bridge, voted in this House on Thursday the second 
day of this instant May.” 


Pat, and negatived. 
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Order for Second Reading read. 
Tae CHANCELLOR oF raz EXCHE- 


| 


quer introduced a Bill “for the repeal 
of the duties of Excise on paper levied 
in the United Kingdom,” pursuant to 
an order of the House, which was in 
the following terms:—‘“‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to repeal the Ex- 
cise duty on paper.” Following the usual 
' and constitutional precedent, the right hon. 
| Gentleman brought in a Bill, and called 
the attention of the House to its pro- 
visions. It was not a granting but a re- 
|pealing Bill. The first section repealed 
‘all previous enactments and abolished the 
paper duty, with a single exception ; the 
second provided that certain allowances 
should be made to traders; the third di- 
;rected how these allowances were to be 
paid; the fourth referred to the certificates 
to be obtained from the proper officers; 
and the last provided penalties for the 
offence of forging those certificates. That 
| Bill passed this House, was submitted to 
the other of branch of the Legislature, and 
having been fully debated and discussed 
was rejected. And now a similar Bill, 
| identical in its provisions, with merely the 
|alteration of the dates, was introduced 
|into this House, and it was joined with 
| and inseparably annexed to a Bill of Sup- 
|ply. The first question he asked was— 
had such a course as this ever been adopt- 
ied before? There were in that House 
| statesmen experienced in public business 
| and in the practice of that House, lawyers 
|of the highest eminence, and Gentlemen 
|who at various seats of learning had, 











QUER moved the second reading of this | though not lawyers, acquired a knowledge 
Bill. ‘of constitutional law, and he would ap- 

Motion made, and Question proposed, peal to the statesman, the lawyer, and the 
“That the Bill be now read a second | historian whether it had ever occurred in 
time.” | the annals of England that a measure re- 

Mrz. MACDONOGH said, that if the | jected by the Lords had been annexed to 
projected measure involved no other con- | a Bill of Supply, and had passed the Legis- 
sideration than that of a financial cha-| lature in that compound form? If there 
racter, he would have preferred to leave | was such an instance, of course it could 
its discussion to the eminent persons who | be mentioned, but in no book of law—in 
adorn by their talents both sides of the} no constitutional history which he had 
House, to profit by their wisdom, and to | read was there to be found a trace of any 
record a silent vote upon the subject of | such a proceeding. The next question was, 
their elaborate contention. But the ques- | had such an attempt ever been made, even 
tion was, now, in great part, leaving the | though unsuccessfully? He found that 
region of finance, and it had entered upon | such an attempt was made in the reign of 
& phase which rendered it the bounden| Queen Anne. A Bill against occasional 

| [First Night. 
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conformity had passed this House and was 
sent to the House of Lords, where it met 
the fate which it deserved, and was re- 
jected: In a subsequent Session Mr. 
William Bromley moved for leave to rein- 
troduce that measure, and to annex it to 
a Moncy Bill or Bill of Supply. What 
became of that measure? Smollett, in 
the second volume of his History of Eng- 
land, page 39—he should give the pages 
of all his references, and he trusted that 
hon. Members would take the trouble to 
lock at them—Smollett stated that after 
a tedious and warm debate the Motion was 
rejected. In the Somers Tracts there was 
a reference to this transaction, in which 
the proceeding was condemned in the 
strongest terms. It is in these words— 


“The House of Lords is an undoubted part of 
the Legislature. This House upon solemn debate 
before thought this Bill not fit to be passed, and 
if the Commons, notwithstanding that, could have 
forced them into passing this Bill by this method, 
they must never have pretended to reject any Bill 
any more. We sec by a thousand instances that 
such a right once given up is never to be retrieved, 
and then the Lords had not only parted with the 
right of debate for ever, but they had by that 
broken the English Constitution and overthrown 
those fundamental rights of legislature by which 
this kingdom has been so long governed.” 


It was a private Member who first tried 
to reintroduce a Bill which had been re- 
jected by the House of Lords in connec- 
tion with a Bill of Supply, but he iament- 
ed to say that the second attempt had 
been made by the Government of the 
country. Until he heard the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he thought that the law 
and constitution of England with refer- 
ence to the privileges of Parliament had 
been definitively settled. Lord Coke told 
us that the lex et consuetudo Parliamenti 
formed part of the unwritten law of Eng- 
land. The privileges of each House of Par- 
liament, in regard of taxation, are defined 
and not to be transcended, and it is well 
settled that no new privilege can be creat- 
ed. Accordingly it was distinctly stated by 
the Lords, and admitted by the Commons, 
in the year 1704, that neither House of 
Parliament had any right to create for 
itself any privileges not warranted by the 
known laws and customs of Parliament, 
a fact which was mentioned in Mr. May’s 
very able and intelligent work, in which by 
reference to the Journals of both Houses 
he had slearly established that proposition. 
If, then, such a matter had never occurred 
before—if in England some of the most 
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valuable titles depended upon prescription 
—and if no new privilege could be created, 
they had to inquire how it came to pasg 
that this proceeding was ventured on in 
the present instance. He apprehended that 
there was now no question as to the privi- 
leges of either House in rclation to Money 
Bills. He would put the privileges of the 
House of Commons at the highest point, 
In that House Money Bills must originate 
and by the other branch of the Legislature 
they could not be modified or altered ; 
they must be accepted in integro, or re- 
jected in toto. But his next proposition 
was that the annexing a measure distaste. 
ful to the House of Lords to a Money Bill 
or Bill of Supply was as great an invasion 
of their liberties and privileges as any in- 
terference by them in matters of Supply 
would be with the privileges of the Com- 
mons. In Hatsell’s Parliamentary Pre 
cedents, page 221, it was stated that— 
“Whenever this measure of tacking to a Bill of 
Supply is attempted by the House of Commons, 
with the intention of thereby compelling the 
Crown or the House of Lords to give their assent 
to a Bill which they would otherwise probably 
disapprove or reject, it is highly irregular, and is 
a breach of those Parliamentary rules and orders 
that have been established by long and uniform 
practice between the two Louses.” 
With what infinitely greater force would 
this condemnation apply if the additional 
element were added that the measure was 
not only likely to be distasteful to the 
Lords, but had actually been rejected by 
that House. He need hardly state to the 
House that the idea of tacking originated 
in periods not remarkable for any super- 
fluous veneration for the Constitution. It 
commenced, he believed, in the Long Par- 
liament, which obtained from the King, by 
a variety of hypocritical pretences and 
promises and gifts of money, the passing 
of a Bill which gave the Members power 
of continuing their sittings as long as they 
thought fit. That very extraordinary pro- 
vision was tacked to a Money Bill. What 
became of that? The House passed an 
Act making it treason to name the name of 
that Parliament. However, in 1678, ina 
speech delivered by Lord Chancellor Finch 
by command of the King, in both Houses, 
the idea of “tacking” was referred to as 
a rather recent innovation. The recent 
instances then glanced at went far to prove 
that the present Bill was a case of tacking. 
It would probably be said on the other side 
that the Bill for the repeal of the Excise 
duties on paper was a species of supple- 
ment to, or part and parcel of the original 
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; that it was intended to be an in- 
tegral portion of the Budget, and was, 
therefore, not a case of tacking. Or it 

‘cht be said that it was in pari materid, 
and therefore not a case of tacking. Now, 
the remarkable instances which he found 
in the records of Parliament, although not 
so strong as the present one, and where it 
might plausibly have been argued that 
they were in part materid, were deemed 
cases of tacking. In the third volume of 
Grey’s Debates, page 450, it was stated 
that a discussion arose on a proposition 
that a Bill for appropriating the Customs 
to the use of the navy, should be annexed 
toa Bill for raising the Supply to provide, 
equip, and maintain twenty ships. An 
appropriation clause for the purposes of the 
navy was accordingly sought to be annexed 
tothe measure referred to. That was at 
a time when the doctrine of the constitu- 
tion was not very fully understood; but 
one Member, Sir George Downing, argued 
the matter with singular ability, main- 
tained that it was plainly a case of tacking 
and contrary to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and he called for a division on the 
aunexation. On that occasion the House 
carried the annexation; but the Bill was 
interrupted by a prorogation, and nothing 
came of it. In the fourth volume of Grey’s 
Debates the same subject was resumed, the 
good doctrine of Downing having borne its 
fruits in the meanwhile, and the result 
was a condemnation of the proposal by a 
considerable majority. [The Cuancettor 
op THE Excurquer: What was the date 
of that debate? } He had taken an ab- 
stract of the debate, and stated the sub- 
stance, but could not exactly mention the 
date; he thought it was 1676. He hoped 
the House would perceive that he was 
dealing candidly, that it was a fair course 
towards the right hon. Gentleman to refer 
specifically to particular precedents, giving 
the book and page, and not concealing 
anything which might be injurious to his 
(Mr. Macdonogh’s) case. In the 4th 
volume of Grey’s Debates they would find 
the resumption of a similar question. He 
had, now, found the date. The dis- 
cussion took place on the 5th of March, 
1676, and the proposition for tacking the 
two Bills together was rejected by a vote 
of 175 to 124. The question then was 
that tonnage and poundage should be ap- 
Propriated to the use of the navy by a 
tlause in the Tax Bill. It was argued 
that that being a tack it ought not to be 
permitted, und the House decided in fa- 
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vour of the principle for which he was 
contending. He now came to the period 
subsequent to 1688. He would not stay 
for a moment to comment on that case 
which had been censured in such eloquent 
and unmeasured terms by the distinguished 
Whig historian of modern times—he meant 
the case of the Duke of Ormond, who ob- 
tained vast tracts of land by the favour of 
the House of Commons of that day. That 
was a case of tacking which was univer- 
sally condemned, such bad precedents be- 
ing swept away by a long train of subse- 
quent and concurring good precedents. If 
anybody thought of citing the Duke of 
Ormond’s case he had better peruse the 
fifth volume of Lord Macaulay’s History. 
There was a case of tacking in 1700, and 
accordingly in 1702 the question attracted 
the attention of the House of Lords, when 
the constitutional doctrine was asserted 
in such terms that no successful instance 
of tacking had ever since occurred. The 
Standing Order of the House of Lords, 
which had been enforced to this day, 
was then determined upon. That Stand- 
ing Order appeared in the 17th volume of 
the Lords’ Journals, and was— 

“The annexation of any clause or clauses to a 

Bill of Aid or Supply, the matter of which is 
foreign to and different from the matter of the 
said Bill of Aid or Supply, is unparliamentary 
and tends to the destruction of the constitution 
of this Government.” 
Nothing remained for him to prove but 
this, that the Bill rejected by the House 
of Lords last year, and which now came 
before that House a second time, was fo- 
reign to and different from the Bill of Aid 
and Supply. But the Standing Order and 
declaration that he had just quoted were 
signed by the most distinguished Whig 
nobles of the day, a long catalogue of 
whom was given in the Lords’ Journals. 
That happened on the 9th December, 1702 ; 
and so unambiguously was the law of the 
subject settled, with the consent, as would 
be seen, of the House of Commons, that 
no successful controversy as to tacking 
had ever since arisen. A remarkable pre- 
cedent occurred on the 30th of May, 1807, 
which he ventured to think established 
both the propositions for which he con- 
tended. On that occasion the Bill in that 
House was committed to the care of Mr. 
Hobhouse, Lord Henry Petty, and Mr. 
Vansittart. The case was referred to in 
Hatsell’s Precedents, p. 220, in these 
words— 

“ On the 9th of January, 1807, the Lords laid 
aside the annual Malt Bill on account of a tack— 
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namely, a clause to legalize eertain Exchequer 
Bills charged upon the Malt and Pension Duties 
of last year, which Exchequer Bills had been 
signed by the auditor’s trustee, acting for Lord 
Grenville. The Lords objected to this —first, 
because the whole clause was a tack; and, se- 
condly, even if the Exchequer Bills charged upon 
the malt duty could be deemed so far in pari ma- 
teria as not to be a tack, yet the Bills charged on 
the Pension Duty were entirely a different matter. 
In the House of Commons, upon reading again 
the Resolution reported from the Committee ot 
Ways and Means on the Ist of January, a new 
Malt Bill was ordered in.” 


Mark the effect of that precedent. It took 
place after the declaration and Standing 
Order of the Lords—after that bold and 
just appeal to the constitution of the 
country, acquiesced in by the Commons. 
What, then, did the Commons do? They 
respected and yielded to the law of the 
Constitution. The case would be found 
given at length in page 43, No. 68, of the 
Appendix to the Report of the Tax Bills 
Committee. The matter was before that 
House on the Ist of January, 1807, and 


before the Lords on the 7th of January, | 


and on the 9th a Report was made to the 
House of Commons, setting forth what 
had occurred in the House of Lords. It 


stated that the original Malt Duty Bill | 
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cellor of the Exchequer of that day to 
repeal certain duties upon corn-wash, He 
sent up a Bill to the House of Lords, ag 
was done last year—a proper and consti- 
tational course. He did not bring in his 
Budget, knowing that the intended repeal 
affected the symmetry of his plans, and 
when the Bill was rejected by the Lords 
he immediately accommodated his Budget 
to the altered circumstances. The next 
illustration he would take was in 1869 
upon the authority of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman opposite. Last year the right hon, 
Gentleman thought it expedient to repeal 
the duties upon paper. The order of the 
House was that a Bill be brought in. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not then, d pri. 
ort, think that to the clauses of that Bill 
should be added other clauses connected 
with other species of taxation, but the 
Bill was sent in its distinct shape to the 
House of Lords in order that that branch 
of the Legislature might concur in that 
most important sacrifice of a great and 
permanent revenue. That was a consti- 
tutional course. The House knew the re. 
sult, but was not that a continuation of 
the stream of precedents? Was not that 
acting upon the case of 1807, to which 


having been brought in it was ordered to | Mr. Hobhouse, Lord Henry Petty, and 
superadd clauses to legalize the debentures | Mr. Vansittart were parties, and adhering 


charged upon the malt duties, and then | 


went on to state what had occurred in the 
Lords, whereupon the Commons made an 
entry upon their Journals, ordering that a 
new Bill be brought in, accommodated to 
the altered circumstances, and reciting a 
memorandum which, after stating that a 
Bill to continue certain malt duties had 
been sent up to the other House, went on to 
say that the House had been informed that 
the same had been rejected by the House 
of Lords on account of its containing mul- 
tifarious matters, and, therefore, the House 
of Commons permitted a new Bill to be 
brought in, but omitting some of the mat- 
ters contained in the former Bill. He 
respectfully submitted to the judgment of 
the House that that case strongly illus- 
trated his position, and no clearer prece- 
dent was needed. The other branch of 
the Legislature had a right to exercise its 
just functions, but it was prevented from 
doing so by the union of clauses dealing 
with debentures with the annual Malt 
Duty Bill. Passing over a variety of 
precedents to be found in Hatsell, with 
which he did not think it necessary to 
trouble the House, he came to the year 
1811, when it was desired by the Chan- 


Mr. Macdonogh 





to the long established constitutional prae- 
tice of Parliament? But in the amphi- 
bious Bill now submitted, the first three 
sections and the schedules related to the 
imposition of the income tax, and to the 
indirect taxation upon tea, sugar, and he 
believed upon chicory; but the rest of the 
Bill was a repeal Bill. He, therefore, 
designated that as an amphibious Bill. 
What was the meaning of a “ tack?” 
A tack was the granting with a condition 
for a consideration—it was the annexation 
of matters foreign to and different from 
the primary objects of a Bill of Supply. 
The imposition of the income tax and fhe 
tea and sugar duties were primary sub- 
jects, and any clauses subservient to those 
primary objects would not be “tacks.” For 
instance, if a Malt Bill were brought in 
and certain regulations as to collection 
were added they would not be foreign, but 
auxiliary to the primary object. Sup- 
posing, however, that this Bill should 
pass, and be submitted for the assent of 
the Sovereign, in what terms would the 
Sovereign signify assent? To a Bill ex- 
elusively of Supply Her Majesty would 
signify her acquiescence by thanking het 
good subjects and accepting their benevs- 
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jnce. TO a Bill enacting new laws and 
ing old ones, the Sovereign could 

she so willed it, or she would advise 
jerself concerning it. But what answer 
could she give to this double Bill? Let 
the House observe the structure of this 
jill, which was as singular as the purpose 
it was intended to achieve. In Bills in- 
oducing new laws, after the preamble, 
it was enacted by the Queen, with the 
consent of the Lords and Commons, but in 
Bills of Supply, the language was ‘‘ Her 
Vajesty’s faithful subjects grant and they 
beseech that it may be enacted, and be it 
macted.” The word “grant” governed 
the whole Bill. It was, however, im- 
possible that the word grant could go- 
yern the whole of the Bill before them. 
And was it come to this, that a Commons 
grant was to repeal a law by their own 
power? The word grant had a plain 
meaning in the first three sections of the 
Vill, but the fourth section proceeded to 
repeal a law, and went on to enact that 
after a certain day the Excise duty upon 
paper should cease and determine. That 
was not in accordance with the course of 
legislation or the practice of this limited 
monarchy. It might be argued that there 
were some precedents for transactions si- 
nilar to the present. As to the precedents 
of tacking, he hoped they would not be 
appealed to in 1860. But it might be 
sid that in 1801 and 1802 there were 
instances recorded in the Journals of the 
House of proceedings something like the 
present; but he insisted that they were 
aguments in favour of the doctrine for 
which he contended, and which was that 
they might introduce into a Bill every- 
thing which was subsidiary to or ancil- 
lary to the working out and realization 
of the particular objects, but they could 
not add to it matters which were wholly 
foreign to the primary object, and which 
had nothing at all to do with that pri- 
mary object. In the 56th volume of the 
Journals of the House, on the 19th of 
February, 1801, he found a Resolution 
dealing with the subject of the duty on 
sugar, and deciding that the existing duty 
should cease, and that an additional duty 
should be imposed, and that a Bill or 
Bills should be brought in in pursuance 
of that Resolution. What was the object 
of the measure? Its primary object was 
dbriously to increase the duty on sugar; 
this was the object both of the Bill and 
the Resolution. But there being at the 
fime an existing duty on sugar, smaller 
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in amount than that which the Legis- 
lature was about to impose, the Act pro- 
vided that on a given day the smaller 
duty should cease and determine, and the 
Jarger duty be imposed. The House, how- 
ever, would bear in mind that the whole 
had reference to the same subject. But the 
measure of the 6th of April, 1802, would 
probably be the chief precedent grasp- 
ed at in reference to this subject. He, 
therefore, entreated attention to the two 
precedents he had mentioned, that the 
House might see their foree. Let them 
remember the period ; the preliminarjes of 
peace had been discussed in London in 
1801, but the definitive treaty of peaee 
was not signed at Amiens till the 6th of 
March, 1802. On the 6thof April, 1802, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced the Budget to which he had re- 
ferred. The income tax—-a war tax, as 
he justly designated it—was to be re- 
pealed, as it was found to press vitally on 
the energies of the country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Addington, 
announced his intention to repeal the in- 
come tax and to make a large addition to 
the indirect taxation. The Resolutions 
embodying his plan were on the Journals 
of the House. These Resolutions were very 
various—some forty or forty-two in num- 
ber. ‘The first two stated the amount of 
money to be levied. The two following Re- 
solutions abolished the income tax, except 
with respect to arrears. ‘Then the residue 
of the Resolutions all related to the impo- 
sition of new and increased indirect taxa- 
tion. Now, mark the course adopted by 
Parliament, and those who remembered 
the position of Mr. Addington would come 
to the opinion that he understood what 
were the constitutional views on the ques- 
tion. First, an order was made that a 
Bill should be introduced founded on the 
first two Resolutions. Then an order was 
made that a Bill or Bills should be intro- 
duced, founded on the subsequent Resolu- 
tions ; and Gentlemen of the highest emi- 
nence for their knowledge of Parliamentary 
law were named to bring them in. What 
was the next step? These various Reso- 
lutions were subdivided into four several 
Bills, each referring to their proper subject. 
The income tax was repealed by a sepa- 
rate Bill, and he might remark that the 
paper duty was repealed last Session by a 
separate Bill; the Government was as 
constitutional in 1860 as it was in 1802. 
The other Bills referred to the increased 
taxation on windows, on inhabited houses, 
[ First Night. 
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servants, aud carriages. These duties were 
ejusdem generis, and were contained in one 
Bill. The fourth Bill related entirely to 
the increased indirect taxation; but the 
direct and indirect taxation were not 
jumbled together. Having read the titles 
of the four distinct Bills, Mr. Macdonogh 
continued :—To the fourth Bill some fis- 
eal, and, he believed, Excise regulations 
were added, but these regulations were 
all subsidiary to the primary purpose of 
the Bill itself, which was to add to the 
indirect taxation. He would now ask 
the House if these four particular in- 
stances did not illustrate the doctrine 
for which he contended? Did the Go- 
vernment, at that time, introduce a re- 
peal of the income tax into a Bill im- 
posing a tax on windows and inhabited 
houses? No; they separated each Bill 
according to its subject matter. Could it 
be contended that when they were repeal- 
ing a law of vital importance, involving 
vast and varied considerations, such a re- 
peal was ever annexed to a Bill of Supply 
for the current year? To hasten to a con- 
clusion, he would mention the points 
which he hoped he had established to the 
satisfaction of the House. And he assured 
the House, if he should be proved to have 
been wrong, no one would be more as- 
tonished than himself. The first proposi- 
tion to which he invited contradiction, 
though he would not challenge it, was this; 
that no instance had ever occurred in 
which a Bill which had been rejected by 
the House of Lords had afterwards been 
introduced as part of a Bill of Supply for 
the current year, and passed. On a refer- 
ence to the Journals of the House it must 
be admitted that no such event had ever 
occurred. Next he had shown that if one 
such attempt had been made before it was 
made unsuccessfully. If he was not right, 
this was equally capable of refutation. He 
had next contended that “ tacking” other 
subjects to Bills of Supply had always 
been condemned by the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and placed under ban by the 
written laws of Parliament. He respect- 
fully submitted that he had established 
these propositions; and in doing so he 
hoped he had not wearied the House. And, 
in taking leave of the question, he would 
appeal—and he did so with all respect— 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He would ask him to 
consider well before he proceeded with 
this measure; he had still a locus peniten- 
tie. He might still recede with honor. 


Mr. Maedonogh 
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He had the power to disannex the ob. 
jectionable clauses of the condemned Bil] 
from the primary object of his measure 
—the repeal of part of the income tax, 
And he could assure the right hon. Gentle. 
man that yielding to the spirit of the con. 
stitution would not derogate from hig 
fame; it would rather add another roge 
to his chaplet. But, should he be ungye. 
cessful with the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would appeal to a tribunal that seldom re. 
fused to do justice. He would appeal to 
the British House of Commons. He asked 
it to do what it did in 1676—certainly 
not one of the better periods of their 
history —to disannex these particular 
clauses from this Bill; and he fearlessly 
asked the Members of the House of Com. 
mons, was it in the present condition of 
affairs, when the New World was exhibit. 
ing the evils connected with republicanism, 
and in the old world of Europe the poli- 
tical atmosphere might well be described 
as ‘‘ the palpable obscure,” that they ought 
to exhibit the spectacle of a divided Legis. 
lature? Why throw down this defiance 
to the House of Lords? Why seck tor. 
vive the quarrel of last year? What was 
the object? Intention here was of cardinal 
importance. The House must look not 
merely to the fact, but to the motive, 
Now, it was demonstrated that this an- 
nexation was for the sole purpose of coer- 
cing the House of Lords on the question 
of the paper duty. Not only was thata 
great constitutional question, fit to be dis 
cussed in that House, but its consequences 
were more extensive than met the eye at 
first view. Let him glance at only one, 4 
large party existed in the country—let no 
one conceal it—which sought utterly to 
annihilate every vestige of indirect taxa 
tion, to. abolish the Customs and Excise, 
and raise the entire revenue of the coun 
try by taxing realized property and in 
come. If the present Bill were passed, 
and if the House of Lords should unhap- 
pily adopt it, what earthly power could 
a certain state of things prevent the entire 
transfer of the public burdens from indi 
rect to direct taxation? Suppose the case 
of war, or menace of war, and suppose 4 
majority of this House—no matter how 
narrow a majority—were to vote that d- 
rect taxation should be the only means of 
supplying the wants of the community. 
Suppose thereupon that a Bill were passed 
imposing a property tax of 6s. or 7s. 
the pound to defray our whole expenti- 
ture of £70,000,000, and that in another 
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of the same Bill the repeal of all 
ms and Excise duties were enacted 
it would be a Bill of Supply, and what 
yas the House of Lords to do in such a 
> Their patriotism would be ap- 
to. If they did not pass the Bill 
the army would be unpaid, the navy in 
mutiny, the public creditor unsatisfied. 
The House of Commons would have taken 
from them their constitutional privilege. 
The House of Commons by insisting on 
this tack would have prevented the exer- 
cise of the House of Lords just legislative 
functions. He, therefore, asked the House 
to declare that such an attempt ought not 
to prevail, that it ought to be an axiomatic 
trath, requiring no demonstration, that the 
constitution of the country should not be 
dandestinely altered, but that if it were to 
be altered such alteration should be made 
with the cordial assent of a united Legis- 
jsture, and with the fully expressed opinion 
ofa united people. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is receiving the 
congratulations of his friends. I also con- 
grtulate him upon the able argument 
which he has just addressed to the House, 
and I am sure both sides of the House 
have listened to that argument with plea- 
mre. Sir, I should not have risen to 
address you at this particular hour had 
it not been that I feared I should not 
be able to do so at a later period. The 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman appears to me of such im- 
portance that I cannot remain altogether 
silent, and I wish, therefore, to give to the 
House my opinion respecting it. Had the 
question of the second reading of this Bill 
assumed a wider range, I should have been 
quite content to leave the argument where 
it rests, after the full discussion which the 
Budget has already undergone. By that 
discussion we have cleared the ground. 
The surplus is now admitted. It is ad- 
nitted also that the remission of taxation 
wider present circumstances is desirable. 
The amount of the remission is not ques- 
tioned, because the amount proposed on 
the opposite side of the House is really 
larger than that proposed by the Govern- 
ment; and the question as between tea 
and paper has been decided by a majority 
of the House. I, therefore, will not wan- 
der into these subjects—and, indeed, in 
my present state, I should not be able to 
do so—but I shall confine the few words 
which I mean to address to the House to 
the constitutional question which the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman has raised. Before 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer avails himself of the locus peni- 
tentie which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man so generously offers him with regard 
to the mode of legislation, and before the 
House adopts the course substantially 
urged by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and objects to the form which this Bill 
has assumed on the second reading, em- 
bracing as it does both the remission of 
taxes and the imposition of taxes, I wish 
to say a few words upon the question here 
involved. In the last Session of Parlia- 
ment I incurred the displeasure of several 
of my hon. Friends sitting below the gang- 
way on account of the part I took in a 
Committee upstairs respecting the right of 
the Lords to reject the Paper Duty Aboli- 
tion Bill. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says that the abolition of the paper 
duty is a measure of doubtful policy. He 
was not a Member of the House last Ses- 
sion, and he appears to forget that that 
Bill was fought in all its stages, and was 
sent up by a majority of this House, though 
not, perhaps, a very large majority, for the 
adoption of the House of Lords. Again, 
in the present Session that question was 
fully debated, a division was taken upon 
it in the course of the last ten days, and 
again this House deliberately preferred the 
repeal of the paper duty to any diminu- 
tion in the duty on tea. I say this in 
passing. In the last Session, I repeat, it 
was my lot to differ from many among 
those with whom I sat respecting the 
right of the House of Lords to reject 
the Paper Duty Bill. In the Committee, 
the proceedings of which are before the 
House, it will appear that it was my mis- 
fortune to differ also from my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and even with my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
John Russell), with whom I have so long 
acted on great constitutional questions. 
I differed from them with great regret ; 
but still, upon looking at the precedents 
impartially and carefully, my opinion was 
decided that the House of Lords, in re- 
jecting the Paper Duty Bill, exercised a 
right inherent in them, and which can- 
not be denied. I said it was the exercise 


of a right on their part. At the same 
time, I always thought that their policy 
in the exercise of the right was doubtful, 
and it was, as it seemed to me, the 


exercise of an extreme right. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has quoted pre- 
[ First Night. 
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cedents, but I do not think that with 
all his research he can produce a prece- 
dent in which the House of Lords ever 
before rejected a Supply Bill on purely 
financial grounds, and I say that if the 
House of Lords were acting within their 
right last Session, still they were exer- 
cising an extraordinary right, unprece- 
dented in our constitutional history. In 
maintaining that opinion, however, I am 
bound to add my conclusion respecting the 
course now adopted by the Government. 
I think that that course is sustained by 
usage. I think, under the circumstances 
of the case, it is right in policy, and I 
think that the House now ought to adopt 
on the second reading a union of the repeal 
of the paper duties with other financial 
measures, as proposed by the Government, 
in one Bill, The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said, I think, that he will be as- 
tonished if an instance can be produced in 
which there is both the imposition of a tax 
and the repeal of a tax combined in one 
Bill. 

Mr. MACDONOGH: I said I should 
be astonished if an instance could be pro- 
duced in which a Bill rejected by the 
Lords was reintroduced and passed in a 
Money Bill. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: My answer is 
that I do not believe an instance can be 
found since the Revolution in which on 
financial grounds alone the Lords have re- 
jected a Bill repealing taxes sent up by the 
House of Commons. It is the very novelty 
of the course pursued by the Lords which 
leads me to the conclusion that the time 
has arrived when it is right for this House 
not to adopt a new course—as I contend 
the course adopted by the Lords last year 
was novel—but to revert to ancient prac- 
tice, to be traced from the earliest times 
and followed up in an unbroken course 
almost to the present year. I will not go 
at length into the precedents; but still, as 
to the right of the House to combine in 
one Bill the larger part of the Budget of 
the year, and to combine in such Bill pro- 
posals partly for the imposition and partly 
for the remission of taxes, it is a practice 
which has obtained from the Revolution 
downwards, and which is sustained both 
by usage and by constitutional authority. 
I will just instance a case of multifarious 
taxation in the year 1787, consequent on 
the French Treaty. The Act is entitled 
‘‘An Act for repealing certain duties of 
Customs and Excise, and for granting other 
duties in lieu of them;’’ it is a combina- 
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tion of the repeal of duties and the grant. 
ing of other duties in lieu thereof. There 
are schedules of sixty quarto pages, based 
on the Report of 2,537 Resolutions—the 
work of Mr. Pitt, recommended by Mr, 
Pitt, and carried by Mr. Pitt. A Motion 
was made in the House of Commons 
divide the Bill, which was fully debate 
and rejected. In the House of Lon 
this very objection was taken, that their 


‘independence was invaded by this com. 


bination of such multifarious matters, and 
that argument against the Bill wag x. 
sisted with the whole force of the Gover. 
ment. Mr. Pitt’s measure was carried ig 
the House of Commons by a large m,. 
jority, and the House of Lords also after 
debate adopted the measure, which both 
enacted and repealed a variety of taxes, 
What was the course adopted at the time 
of the Union in 1800, again by the autho. 
rity of Mr. Pitt? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman talks of ‘‘ tacks;” but to the 
Act of Union were tacked—I do not use 
the expression in an invidious sense—two 
schedules of countervailing duties of %j 
pages. In combination with the enact 
ment of the Union, countervailing duties 
of considerable extent and importance were 
thereby imposed. To come to a later pe- 
riod:—the hon. and learned Gentlemm 
will find that in 1808—he has dwelt very 
much on the precedent of 1807—the 48 & 
49 Geo. III., c. 2, was passed, and that 
is an Act continuing duties, repealing 
duties, and regranting duties—not merely 
a double enactment like that of this Se 
sion, but a triple enactment of continue 
tion repeal and re-enactment all in one 
Bill. The duties continued are on malt, 
sugar, tobacco, snuff, and offices and per 
sions. It then goes on to repeal the duties 
of sixpence and one shilling respectively 
on offices and pensions; and then, after oo- 
tinuing and repealing it, regrants the duties 
of sixpence and one shilling respectively 
on certain offices and pensions for the set- 
vice of the year 1808. That Act, be it 
observed, in strict accordance with the 
course now adopted, so various in its ope 
rations, was only for one year. It wa 
continued from year to year annually until 
the year 1822—that is, for fourteen years 
this course was annually pursued year 
after year. Not once was it done, but 
fourteen times. In 1822 a most important 
change took place, to which I would eal 
the special attention of the House. The 
large and most important duty on malt 
was then made perpetual, but from 182 
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to 1825 the duties on sugar, tobacco, snuff, 
foreign spirits, sweets, pensions, and per- 
sonal estates, were annually renewed in 
one Bill. I wish the House to remark 
this, because it is by making perpetual 
pranches of the revenue, as it ap- 

to me, that we have lost a great 
(Constitutional hold which we formerly 
d over the House of Lords, and, 

after our experience of last year, it appears 
to me that the time has now arrived when 
it is our duty to retrieve that position, 
which we ought never to have surrender- 
ed. In 1826 the duties on tobacco and 
muff were transferred from the Excise to 
the Customs, and’ were made part of the 
anent revenue of the country. From 
1827 to 1834 the remaining duties on 
sugar, pensions, offices, and personal es- 
tates were annually renewed in one Act— 
as I have already pointed out was the case 
with the other duties. From 1834 to 1836 
they were continued in separate Acts, but 
oily for two years, and in 1836 the duties 
on pensions and offices were made per- 
petual. There remained, then, only the 
sugar duties, and from 1836 to 1846 the 
sugar duties alone were continued from 
year to year in one Bill. By an odd 


coincidence, on purely financial grounds, 
just before Sir Robert Peel left office in 
1846, it had been decided by his Admi- 


nistration that, for the sake of those in- 
terested more immediately in the raising 
of sugar and to avoid the uncertainty of 
an annual change of duty, the duties 
on sugar should be made perpetual. That 
was the intention of the Government of 
Sir Robert Peel when he resigned office, 
and it became the duty of his successor, 
my noble Friend the Foreign Secretary, 
who approved that intention, to carry 
it into effect. He proposed to make the 
sugar duties perpetual, and the House 
assented to his proposition. There is no 
more earnest guardian of the privileges 
of this House than my noble Friend, but 
it so happened that, with all his care 
and caution, the effect of not leaving 
one single annual duty of large amount 
at the disposal of the House of Com- 
mons was not at the moment quite fore- 
seen by him. It was not overlooked by 
Sir Robert Peel. I speak advisedly, know- 
ing what his wish and intention were, 
and though I have not had time to refer 
to the official record of what took place in 
this House at tne time, yet, if I remem- 
ber rightly, my Friend Mr. Goulburn, in 
his place, declared that, in his opinion, it 
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would be necessary, if the sugar duties 
were made perpetual, that some large 
branch of the revenue, nearly if not quite 
equal in amount, should be annually voted. 
From that time to this no such precaution 
has been taken, and I ascribe to our weak- 
ened position with regard to the finances 
of the year the unprecedented step taken 
last year by the House of Lords, the effect 
of which has been to place the House of 
Commons at a disadvantage. I hope I 
evinced by my conduct last year anything 
but a desire to interfere with the full Con- 
stitutional rights of the House of Lords. 
I would earnestly deprecate any attack 
on that co-ordinate branch of Legislative 
authority. If I could believe that the 
course taken by the Government was ad- 
visedly taken for the purpose of seeking a 
quarrel with the House of Lords, if I 
could believe that it would have the prac- 
tical effect of bringing about a collision 
with that House, or that its tendenc 

moved in that direction, at all hazards 

would refuse my support to it. But I 
believe in the honest and conscientious 
declaration of my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, that it is with 
an earnest desire to avoid such a quar- 
rel and to prevent such a collision that 
this course has been pursued, and in that 
sense I give it my support. My belief is 
that the course taken is most wise and 
most just. I have referred already to 
the proceedings of the Committee upstairs, 
and on this point will the House allow 
me to read the last two sentences of the 
draught Report presented to the Commit- 
tee by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Wal- 
pole), who presided over our investigation 
with so much ability and sueh strict im- 
partiality? Those two sentences run thus: 

‘* As intimately connected with that practice, 
however, two circumstances which have material- 
ly weakened the power of this House over such 
matters as concern Supply and are incident there- 
to, may not improperly here be noticed. The one 
is, the constant tendency to perpetuate duties in 
general statutes for unlimited periods of time ;”— 
The very point to which I have taken the 
liberty of calling attention— 

«The other, the omission to keep back a large 
amount of annual taxation until near the close of 
each Session. The constant tendency to perpe- 
tuate duties, no doubt, has been occasioned by the 
necessity of providing for the interest of the Na- 
tional Debt and other charges of a permanent cha- 
racter to which the nation is distinetly pledged ; 
and the expediency of reserving a large amount of 
temporary taxation to be granted annually to- 
wards the elose of the Session, was partly trench- 
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ed upon in the year 1798, when the land tax was 
made perpetual; still further, in the year 1823, 
when the duties on malt were made perpetual ; 
and it may be said to have been given up in the 
year 1846, when the duties on sugar were also 
made perpetual.” 


Now, will the House allow me to ask their 
attention to the conclusion at which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge deliberately arrived, 
and to which he invited the concurrence 
of the Committee ?— 


“Tt should, likewise, be remembered that the 
power of the House over matters of Supply and 
incident thereto, are necessarily much weakened 
by dealing with them separately in separate Bills, 
instead of uniting them as much as possible in one 
measure, so that they may constitute and form 
part of the financial arrangements to be made for 
the year.” 


That was the conclusion to which my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge invited our 
concurrence. I entirely approve of that 
advice; but for reasons which I will now 
state to the House, by a very odd coinci- 
dence, I was the person who moved in 
that Committee the omission of these pa- 
ragraphs. And why did I move their 
omission? Because I thought that the sole 
duty confided to us by the House was to 
search for precedents, and that it was our 
duty to present to the House indisputable 
facts and precedents which were incontro- 
vertible. I thought that we ought not to 
accompany those precedents with any ob- 
servations, because, if they were accom- 
panied with observations, unanimity on 
the part of the Committee was highly 
improbable, and a Report based on di- 
vided opinions would not have anything 
like the weight which the unanimous Re- 
port which has been laid on the table has, 
and, I hope, will continue to have. But 
does the matter rest there? What was 
the Resolution moved by my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government? It was 
in strict conformity with the conclusions 
which I have read, and, if I mistake not, 
it was adopted unanimously by the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Mac- 
donogh) was not then a Member, and I am 
afraid, if he had been, he would have dis- 
sented from it; but still he would have 
stood almost alone in his dissent. The 
House unanimously adopted this Resolu- 
tion— 

“ Resolved, — That to guard for the future 
against an undue exercise of the power of the 
Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and Supply, this 
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House has in its own hands the power s0 to im. 


pose and remit taxes and to frame Bills of Sup. 
ply that the right of the Commons as to the 
matter, manner, measure, and time may be main. 
tained inviolate.” 


It is in order to maintain inviolate the 
right of the Commons as to the matter, 
measure, manner, and time that I gor. 
dially support the form of the Bill now 
introduced by the Government. What 
is the great distinction between the re. 
spective duties and powers of the Com. 
mons and the Lords? It was traced back 
by the Committee to the time of He 
IV., when what is called the Bill of In- 
demnity was passed; and there the great 
principle is laid down—a principle from 
which we ought never to depart—that the 
Commons have the right to grant, and that 
it is the duty of the Lords to assent, 
What is the form of a Supply Bill intr- 
duced in consonance with that principle, 
sanctioned by usage and adopted from the 
earliest times? I will read the form of 
this Bill which is the form of every Supply 
Bill since the Revolution— 


“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assem. 
bled, towards raising the necessary Supplies to 
defray your Majesty’s public expenses and making 
an addition to the public revenue, have freely and 
voluntarily resolved to give and grant unto your 
Majesty the several rates and duties hereinafter 
mentioned.” 


The Commons exclusively give and grant, 
and having laid down as a fundamental 
principle their right to grant, and the 
fundamental principle, also, that it is for 
the Lords to assent, the Bill goes on— 


* And do, therefore, most humbly beseech your 
Majesty that it may be enacted, and be it enacted 
by the Quecn’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows.” 


What was stated by the managers in 1691, 
only three years after the Revolution, bears 
so well upon the subject that I cannot re- 
frain from quoting it. The managers not 
only contend for the exclusive right of 
giving and granting, but they assign rea- 
sons— 


“The Lords have many high privileges to re- 
commend their Lordships to the favour of their 
Prince, and to support their figure in the Govern- 
ment.” 


Bear in mind that this was only three 
year after the Revolution. The Lords 
have the exclusive right of judicature, 
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gd the power of judging in the last re- 
gort in all questions of attainder and trea- 
gn. The managers proceed :— 

« But the Commons have little besides this one 
of giving money and granting aids. This is their 
undoubted and inherent right, and, therefore, 
everything which intrenches on that the Com- 
mons may be allowed to be extremely jealous of.” 
That is a sound principle. That, I say, 
isin exact accordance with the course now 

ursued by the Government. I do not 
say that the rights of the House of Com- 
nons were invaded last year by the House 
of Lords. I say they went to the ex- 
ireme verge of their privilege, and now, 
in my humble judgment, the time has ar- 
rived to revert to ancient precedents and to 
have recourse to those ancient rights which 
our forefathers so jealously guarded, and of 
which we are the undoubted possessors. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
o the subject of a tack. I agree with 
him entirely that unless the addendum is 
in pari materia, and either imposes or re- 
nits taxes, it is an invasion of the privi- 
lege of the Lords. They have from the 
earliest periods resisted, and, I think, right- 
lyresisted any such invasion of their in- 
dependent action. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin allow me to refer in pass- 
ing to @ passage from a speech which he 
made on a former occasion with regard to 
the Bill of 1700, when he invoked, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has again 
tonight invoked, the authority of Lord 
Macaulay as being on his side? I have 
read that remarkable passage, and I find 
there that Lord Macaulay has laid down 
the soundest ground with regard to the 
right of the Commons to grant — but 
that it is the limited power of the Lords 
either to take the whole or reject the 
whole. That is the limit of their power, 
and, though in the Bill of 1700, a pro- 
vision was included in the nature of a 
tack, yet in those good times, so jealous 
were the Commons of the assertion of 
their rights,- that they insisted on that 
Act being passed. Lord Macaulay has most 
graphically described what occurred, and 
the steps taken to enforce their rights. All 
theavenues of the House were closed. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms stood at the door with 
orders not to allow any Member to leave 
the House. The House called for a list 
of Privy Councillors to ascertain those 
who might counsel the King to veto that 
Act, and although, according to strict rule, 
itwas not perfectly justifiable on account 
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of the tack, that Act stands on the statute 
book, carried by our forefathers in pur- 
suance of what they conceived to be the 
rightful privileges of this House. As to 
any invasion of the powers of the Lords, 
by uniting in one Bill both the imposi- 
tion and remission of taxes, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) 
himself contended, and hon. Gentlemen 
exercised their right in consequence of 
that contention, that the best mode of 
discussing this Budget was to discuss it 
as a whole before the Speaker left the 
chair. Again, to-night they are exer- 
cising their undoubted privilege of dis- 
cussing this Budget as a whole on the 
second reading of the Bill. There is no 
invasion whatever of the privilege of the 
Lords in so treating and discussing this 
measure. It is open to the Lords to reject 
the whole, or, if they think fit, they may 
alter a part of it; but, according to well- 
known principle in Money Bills, altering a 
portion is equal to the rejection of the 
whole. The House of Lords cannot take 
out from the entire Bill a certain portion. 
They cannot refuse to remit, or refuse to 
reduce. The time, the manner, and the 
measure being in our lands, it is sent up 
for assent or rejection. We do not fetter 
the power of assenting or rejecting, but 
we do say they must not partly alter. I 
do not wish to enter on the invidious sub- 
ject of the party character of the question ; 
but I must say, if hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—strong in this House, stronger in the 
other House—think the time has arrived 
when confidence should be withdrawn 
from the Administration, I can conceive 
no more fair or legitimate opportunity for 
expressing that opinion than by a rejec- 
tion of the Budget, either by throwing 
out this Bill or altering it, which will 
have the same effect. But if that great 
party be not prepared to incur the respon- 
sibility of a course so decided, then I say, 
as good subjects, it behoves them to allow 
the executive Government. to deal with 
the finances of the year on their responsi- 
bility in the manner which shall seem to 
them most just and expedient. I have 
heard from a high authority of a sort of 
hustings cry, promulgated at the Man- 
sion House, ‘Down with the paper duty, 
and up with the tea duty.” Now, I do 
not wish to raise an invidious hustings’ 
cry; but if we are to have a hustings’ 
ery—if that fatal issue should be joined, 
“Up with the House of Lords, and down 
with the House of Commons;” if that 
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is to be the issue, I do not think that Gen- 
tlemen on this side need be afraid of going 
to their constituents on that cry, and I 
am very much mistaken if the power, au- 
thority, and ancient usage of the House 
of Commons would not be confirmed by a 
large majority of the nation. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman having deprecated all party 
references on the subject matter in dis- 
pute, had ended his most effective speech 
by what he must say sounded like a party 
challenge. The right hon. Baronet saw in 
the distance the hustings of Carlisle, and 
had flaunted to the breeze the banner under 
which he elected to fight the coming politi- 
cal battle. Not content with displaying 
his own banner, the right hon. Gentleman 
condescended to give the Opposition his 
advice, which he (the noble Lord) did not 
think they would be willing to follow on 
the present oceasion. If the Opposition 
wanted a fair party fight, let them (said 
the right hon. Gentleman) reject the Bud- 
get as a whole, and endeavour to dispos- 
sess her Majesty’s Government of their 
seats on the Treasury Bench. But if, on 
the contrary, they were actuated by merely 
patriotic or financial considerations—if they 
only desired to weed the Budget of what 
they looked upon as objectionable, then 
the right hon. Baronet called upon them, 
in the name of their patriotism and their 
country, to withhold their hands and to 
submit to that which they believed to be 
unpatriotic and undesirable. Now that was 
advice which he (Lord John Manners) 
thought the party with whom he acted 
would not be disposed to follow, though 
coming from the high and venerated autho- 
ritity of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not met the 
challenge thrown out by his hon. and 
learned Friend in his singularly able and 
moderate speech in a satisfactory manner. 
The challenge was to produce an instance 
in which the House of Commons had sent 
back to the House of Lords, annexed to a 
Bill of Supply, a Bill which the latter had 
rejected. The right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered that he could not mention any in- 
stance because he could not discover that 
the Lords had ever rejected such a Bill as 
that for the repeal of the paper duty last 
year. Ie wished in return to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he had ever heard 
of any Minister of the Crown sending up 
such a Bill when the financial affairs of the 
country were in such a condition? The 
right hon. Gentleman in effect said that, 
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there being no precedent, the time had 
come when one should be made. The right 
hon, Gentleman, it was true, did not f0 
very deeply into the political or financial 
circumstances which, in his opinion, justi. 
fied the invention of a new precedent; but 
he gave the House to understand that hig 
chief reason for such a proceeding was 
the laches of Parliamentary leaders singe 
the Reform Act in not providing for the 
support of the privileges of the House of 
Commons, by retaining a sufficient hold 
over the taxation of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave them a long 
and elaborate catalogue of the omissions 
and mistakes which had been made by 
those who had been in office during that 
period, and especially by the noble Lord 
the Foreign Seerctary, the dire result of 
which had been to leave the House of 
Commons shorn of their legitimate power 
over the finances of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman now asked them to 
invent a precedent in order to rectify the 
blunders of the distinguished men with 
whom he had served in office during the 
last quarter of a century. If it were true 
that in giving up the annual imposition of 
great masses of revenue they had forfeited 
any of the just power of the House of 
Commons, the proper course was to re- 
turn to that ancient and more legitimate 
system, and not to seek a remedy for the 
evil in the establishment of a new prece- 
dent, derogatory to the rights and beneficial 
operation of the other branch of the Legit 
lature, The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to various precedents, and had 
quoted the opinion of Lord Macaulay. He 
had also assumed that from the earliest 
times there had been bui one view of the 
rights of taxation as appertaining to the 
House of Commons, and that the Lords 
had never had a right to express an opi- 
nion on that subject. Great authorities, 
however, such as Mr. Hallam, who took 
more dispassionate view of the ares 
than Lord Macaulay, asserted that the 
very privileges of the House of Commons 
which were now taken for granted, origi- 
nated in the fact that in early times the 
House of Commons granted the Supplies 
which were to be raised by taxation from 
the Commons, while the House of Lords 
granted the Supplies which were to be de- 
rived from their own order. He did not 
know whether the point had been touched 
upon in the course of the debate; but 
knowing the extreme impartiality of Hal- 
lam in considering those questions he 
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thought it better to refer to his own words, 
In the third volume of his Constitutional 
History, p. 38, Hallam stated as follows:— 


“Jn our earliest Parliamentary records the 
Lords and Commons, summoned in a great mea- 
sure for the sake of relieving the king’s necessi- 
ties, appear to have made their several grants of 

ly without mutual communication, and the 
latter generally ina higher proportion than the 
former. . - + But in the 22nd year of that 
reign (Edward III.) the Commons alone granted 
three-fifteenths of their goods, in such a manner 
asto show beyond a doubt that the tax was to be 
jevied solely upon themselves. . . . It is 
even said by the Court of King’s Bench in a year- 
book of Edward IV., that a grant of money by 
the Commons would be binding without assent of 
the Lords; meaning of course as to commoners 
only, though the position seems a little question- 
able even with the limitation. I have been almost 
Jed to suspect, by considering this remarkable ex- 
dusive privilege of originating grants of money 
to the Crown, as well as by the language of some 

ges in the rolls of Parliament relating to 
them, that no part of the direct taxes, the tenths 
or fifteenths of goods, were assessed upon the 
lords spiritual and temporal, except where they 
are positively mentioned, which is frequently the 
ase. . . The originating power as to taxation 
was thus indubitably placed in the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, nor did any controversy arise upon that 
ground. But they maintained also, that the Lords 
could not make any Amendment whatever in Bills 
sent up to them for imposing, directly or indirectly, 
acharge upon the people. There seems no proof 
that any difference between the two Houses on 
this score had arisen before the Restoration ; and 
in the Convention Parliament the Lords made 
several alterations in undoubted Money Bills, to 
which the Commons did not object. . . . In 
April, 1761, however, the Lords having reduced 
the amount of an imposition on sugar, it was 
resolved by the other House ‘that in all aids 
given to the King by the Commons, the rate or 
tax ought not to be altered by the Lords.’ This 
brought on several conferences between the 
Houses, wherein the limits of the exclusive pri- 
vilege claimed by the Commons were discussed 
with considerable ability, and less heat than in the 
disputes concerning judicature ; but as I cannot 
help thinking with a decided advantage both as 
to precedent and constitutional analogy on the side 
of the Peers. If the Commons, as in early times, 
had merely granted their own money, it would be 
reasonable that their House should have, as it 
claimed to have, a fundamental right as to the 
matter, the measure, and the time. But that the 
Peers, subject to the same burdens as the rest of 
the community, and possessing no trifling pro- 
portion of the general wealth, should have no 
other alternative than to refuse a necessary supply 
to the revenue was an anomaly that could hardly 
Test on any solid ground. Precedents for estab- 
lishing such a right were never, in point of fact, 
made out by the House of Commons,” 


Such was the opinion of Mr. Hallam, whose 
impartiality and research gave it great 
weight. Without saying that in the pre- 
sent instance it was necessary to vindicate 
all the positions taken by Mr. Hallam, he 





held that it was impossible to admit the 
dicta of the right hon, Gentleman without 
great qualification and reserve. 

On the second reading of the Budget 
Bill he trusted that he might he allowed to 
travel a little out of the record of constitu- 
tional precedents which had been set that 
evening. It used to be believed, that in 
determining the financial arrangements of 
the year, respect should be had to finan- 
cial considerations, and financial considera- 
tions alone, and he was sure that that was 
the only satisfactory way in which they 
could be settled. Last year a Budget ma- 
terially altering taxation was submitted to 
the House on grounds not purely, or even 
primarily, financial, but complicated with 
the politics of Europe and the require- 
ments of a one-sided treaty with France. 
No just or fair consideration of the various 
topics involved in that Budget was permit- 
ted to either House. He had hoped that 
they would this year return to the healthier 
practice of former years, and be allowed to 
take a complete and extensive view of the 
various proposals contained in the financial 
scheme of the Government without refer- 
ence to extraneous considerations. But he 
now learned from the right hon. Baronet, 
as he learned on a former occasion from 
the hon. and gallant Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne), that such was not 
to be their privilege, but that they must 
consider this Budget also upon political 
and, he might almost say, upon partizan 
grounds, He should, however, apply him- 
self to the more legitimate view of the 
question; but in order to arrive at a satis- 
factory, or indeed, an intelligible conclusion 
upon that more legitimate view of the ques- 
tion it was necessary that they should ar- 
rive at some common language, and should, 
above all, understand what was meant by 
the words “‘ deficit’’ and ‘‘surplus.”” Having 
listened to the two financial statements of 
last year and this, he was unable to make 
out what definite meaning the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself attached to those two 
words. That which last year was present- 
ed to the House in the gloomiest and most 
alarming colours as a deficit and a chasm 
was this year held up in the most attrac- 
tive form asa surplus. The country, which 
last year was terrified by the prospect of a 
deficit of £10,000,000, was this year, upon 
almost the same figures, charmed with the 
promise of a surplus of £2,000,000. He 
could not reconcile such inconsistencies ; 
and he confessed, therefore, that he came to 
the consideration of the financial aspect of 
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the Budget with very great difficulty and 
labouring under a very great disadvantage. 
But assuming, as he was willing to do for 
the sake of argument, that the figures 
which were given held out a fair prospect 
of a surplus, and admitting that there 
would not be any of those demands on ac- 
count of China or Wallachia, Syria, Ame- 
rica, or the Rhine, which many persons of 
penetration and discernment anticipated— 
admitting that nothing which was likely oc- 
curred, and that everything which was im- 
probable happened, in what position would 
the finances of the country be at the end of 
the year? The right hon. Gentleman claimed 
a surplus of rather more than £400,000. 
How was that arrived at, and what results 
would necessarily flow from it? The sum 
and substance simply told was—that in 
order to repeal the duty on paper which 
was not felt by the people the toiling mil- 
lions of this country were to be called upon 
to pay an additional 5d. per lb. upon their 
tea, or that class which was removed 
only one degree from the poorest were 
to pay an additional penny in the pound 
upon their hard earned and precarious in- 
comes. That was the result of the Budget 
admitting all the calculations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to be correct. 
Well, under what circumstances and with 
what recommendation was a Budget of this 
nature submitted to the favourable consi- 
deration of the House? They had been 
told, indeed, of pledges which had been 
given to and by that House. He wondered 
that the word ‘‘ pledge’’ did not blister the 
eloquent tongue that applied or rather mis- 
applied it. He knew of no pledge that at 
a time of especial difficulty when a surplus 
was only obtained by increasing the burdens 
of the people in another direction the paper 
duty should be repealed. The only pledge 
the House had ever given was that it was 
desirable to abolish the duty when a suffi- 
cient amount of surplus was obtained which 
could be made available for the remission. 
But there were other pledges from which 
no chicanery or subterfuge could escape, 
pledges that when the warlike necessity 
which originated them should be over other 
taxes should be repealed or diminished. Of 
this there could be no doubt whatever. But 
then what were the circumstances under 
which that improvident repeal of taxes was 
proposed. They had heard from the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown that 
in his opinion there was nothing in the 
aspect of foreign politics which should 
deter us from making that large and per- 
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manent reduction in our financial resources, 
The noble Lord was chary of his reasons, 
Indeed, he gave none. He gave them his 
ipse dixit that in his opinion there wag 
nothing in the present, or likely to be in 
the future, of America or Europe that 
should lead them to think the Budget was 
improvident in a financial point of view, 
Everything that fell from the noble Lord 
must be received by that House with re. 
spectful consideration ; but he (Lord John 
Manners) must confess that he heard that 
guarded statement of the noble Lord with 
no little surprise. He could not under. 
stand how men endowed with the senses of 
sight and hearing could fail to see in the 
aspect of affairs abroad great ground for 
apprehension—great ground for nervous 
apprehension—as to what the future might 
bring forth. Let any man cast his eyes 
over the trade reports of a single day ; let 
him see how in every great mart of Eng- 
lish industry the reports were unfavourable 
and gloomy; how trade was said to languish 
in this market and to be lowering in another, 
and let him back up, if he could, using the 
best intelligence which God had given him, 
the sanguine anticipations of the Chap- 
cellor of the Exchequer that nothing would 
occur in the course of the financial year 
which would diminish in any degree the 
estimated receipts from the Customs and 
Excise. He (Lord John Manners) for one 
could not participate in any such sanguine 
anticipation or expectation ; and he did not 
think it the part of true wisdom to shut 
one’s eyes and ears at ‘‘ the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 

But if the circumstances of the present 
did not fill them with great confidence 
as to the financial results of the Budget of 
1861-2, he asked was the House of Com- 
mons justified in sacrificing permanently 
a great and increasing branch of the re- 
venue without any reference whatever to 
future years and the contingencies that they 
might bring forth ? He had heard it argued 
in the course of the present Session, and 
by high authority, too, that it was the duty 
of the House of Commons rigorously to 
shut its eyes to everything that did not 
apply to the four corners of the Budget of 
the year. If such a doctrine was to be ac- 
cepted, it must be preached, he thought, 
by those who had not listened as he had 
to the Budget of 1853. They then had 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, seat- 
ed securely in Downing Street, defied the 
limits of time and space; and sketched 
out illimitable Budgets for all time to 
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come. The result of that dealing with 
the matter was not very satisfactory, or 
likely to encourage the prophet to similar 
raticination for the future ; but at any rate 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer went 
into future contingencies, and he gave the 
House of Commons to understand what 
would be the result of his then financial 

sal in years so distant as 1860. That 
day, however, they were told that they 
must refer exclusively to the year 1861-2, 
and not permit themselves to ramble even 
for a moment into the year 1862-3, which 
would be most materially and disadvan- 
tageously affected by the Budget of 1861- 
62. He for one could not consent to play 
fast and loose with the finances of the 
country in that blind manner; and he 
should invite the House to consider for a 
moment the broad and naked facts as they 
would be presented in 1862-3. The right 
hon, Gentleman had given the Llouse the 
main figures of his Revenue for the ensuing 
year. [He assumed that the events of the 
year would not be prejudicial to the finances; 
and, assuming that, and that the figures of 
the right hon. Gentleman were correct, the 
estimated Revenue for the year 1862-3 
would be £71,823,000. That included an 
income tax bringing in £11,200,000; war 
duty on tea and sugar, £2,200,000; China 
money, £750,000; all terminating with 
the financial year, 1861-2 :—altogether, 
£14,400,000. Deducting that £14,000,000 
from the £71,823,000 of estimated Re- 
venue, there remained £57,423,000 as 
the permanent reliable Revenue of the 
year. Well, then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given the Iouse the estimated 
expenditure of the year. That was, in 
round numbers, £70,000,000. Deducting 
the permanent Revenue which would be 
at his disposal at the commencement of 
the year 1862-3, there would remain a 
deficit of, in round numbers, £12,000,000. 
Well, how was it likely that that deficit of 
£12,000,000 would be supplied? The 
right hon. Gentleman might say that he 
calculated on great reductions of taxation 
during the next twelve months. They 
had heard grandiloquent but grave charges 
against the extravagant expenditure of the 
House and the country. He supposed the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman was 
to lead the House to a belief that it was 
the intention of the Government greatly 
to reduce the expenditure of the country 
during the coming year. Ilaving watched 
the proceedings of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Government for some 





time, however, he could not believe that 
there was any serious intention of very 
greatly reducing the expenditure of the 
country. Last year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in speaking of the enormous ex- 
penditure, which now seemed to be our 
normal condition, gave good reasons why 
no great reduction of expenditure could be 
reasonably anticipated in a short time. 
The right hon. Gentleman remarked— 

“T may at once venture to state frankly that I 
am not satisfied with the state of the public ex- 
penditure and the rapid rate of its growth, I 
trust, therefore, that we mean in a great degree to 
retrace our steps. The process of retracing our 
steps in such a matter, however, even were it re- 
solved upon and begun, is one which must neces- 
sarily be gradual; for if it be not pursued with 
circumspection and with caution it will serve but to 
aggravate the very evils which it may be intended 
toremove. I assume, therefore, whether the Com- 
mittee concurs with the Government in the expe- 
diency of the Estimates which they have sub- 
mitted or are about to submit to the House or 
whether it does not, that you can effect no radical 
change in the scale of that expenditure on which 
you have now for a series of years embarked—no 
radical change, I mean, applicable to the opera- 
tions of the present year, or to the provision you 
will have to make for filling up the gap which 
yawns before you, and which is represented by 
the figures £9,400,000. The real question with 
which we have to deal is whether we ought upon 
this occasion to say our necessities are great, our 
means too narrow to enable us to effect any com- 
mercial reforms.”—[3 Hansard, clvi. 826.] 

That passage he (Lord John Manners) be- 
lieved to contain sound sense and sound 
logic ; and, therefore, he thought he had 
not misstated the right hon. Gentleman in 
assuming that they would not see in 1862-3 
any very considerable diminution of ex- 
penditure. But admitting, for the sake of 
the argument, that £1,000,000 might be 
knocked off, that would still leave a deficit 
next year of not less than £11,000,000. 
Was it, then, reasonable to expect that 
that £11,000,000 would be made up by 
any other than that objectionable and ob- 
noxious impost, the income and property 
tax? For after the feeling which had 
been manifested by the country on the 
subject of the war duty on tea and sugar, 
he believed that the House would agree 
with him that it was highly probable that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not again 
care to undertake the odium and wnpopu- 
larity of fastening those obnoxious duties 
on the great mass of the consumers of the 
country. ‘Ie would, therefore, almost ne- 
cessarily, have to fall back upon that 
which he had even already hinted he re- 
garded with no special ill-fecling, a shil- 
ling income tax. And thus, as a direct and 
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necessary consequence of the Budget with 
regard to which they were asked to confine 
themselves to the mere exigencies of the 
year, hon. Members would find they had 
imposed on the country it might be for 
all time to come the odious blister of a 
shilling income tax, and that for the sake 
of repealing duties which it was admitted 
were not felt by any class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. Was it possible that there were 
Members in that House who might even 
calculate on the irritation which ¢o odious 
an infliction would necessarily create? 
There might be some who thought—in- 
deed, it had almost been avowed elsewhere 
—that by establishing an enormous system 
of direct taxation the country would be 
roused to such a pitch of irritation or in- 
dignation that the maintenance of those 
cnormous armaments which were the pri- 
mary cause of the immense expenditure 
would be rendered absolutely impossible. 
He believed he had not been misrepresent- 
ing certain hon. Gentlemen in that House 
when he said that such was their avowed 
creed in matters of finance. Was it, there- 
fore, to be supposed that they who be- 
lieved that those armaments were not ex- 
cessive, who voted them on the authority 
and recommendation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the full belief that they were 
not extravagant and not incommensurate 
with the wants and necessities of the land, 
should fall into that system of taxation 
which was supported and commended on 
the very ground that it would necessitate 
an enormous reduction in the very arma- 
ments which they did not believe to be 
excessive, but which they fully believed 
to be necessary? loc Ithacas velit, et 
magno mercentur Atride. But he and 
those who agreed with him could not 
agree that this was a proper engine to 
be applied to the reduction of the arma- 
ments that were necessary to the safety of 
the country. His hon. and learned Friend 
who opened this debate went so fully into 
the constitutional question raised by the 
mode in which the Budget had been 
framed that it was not necessary for him 
now to criticize the form and framework of 
the Budget. It had been admitted it had 
been so framed with the express object of 
preventing any declaration by the House 
of Lords on the various propositions con- 
tained in it. It was true that the right 
hon, Gentleman kindly permitted the U pper 
Tlouse to exercise its undoubted privilege, 
and to reject, if it saw fit, his whole 
Budget. But it could not haye entered 
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into the contemplation of the Government 
so to frame their Budget that the House 
of Lords would reject it altogether. The 
object was, therefore, clear and patent— 
namely, to prevent the House of Lords from 
cousidering one particular element in the 
Budget which had found s0 little favour in 
the country, and had so nearly escaped the 
condemnation of the House of Commons, 
Such being the real issue, it being the 
intention of Government to prevent the 
House of Lords from expressing any opi. 
nion on the paper duty, to feed fat the 
grudge the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his allies below the gangway on the 
same side of the House, against the House 
of Lords, for having saved them from the 
disastrous consequences of their improvi- 
dence last year—such being the admitted, 
the avowed intention, he thought it would 
have been much more open and manly if the 
right hon. Gentleman, and-the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, instead of slinking 
behind the pretext of wounded dignity 
and inventing a quarrel which had no 
existence in reality. had boldly avowed 
their intention, and had said, ‘* We think 
the price is not too great to give for the 
repeal of the paper duty; we are of opinion 
that it is worth the while of the toiling 
millions to pay 5d. a pound more on their 
tea than they would otherwise do in order 
to repeal this paper duty, and, at the same 
time, to avenge ourselves upon the House 
of Lords for their conduct towards us on 
the same subject last year.” 

Turning, however, from these general 
considerations to the question as it affected 
the duty at issue itself, he must say that 
he had listened with some considerable in- 
terest, as they always did, to the very 
animated speech in which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied to the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool, or rather 
anticipated him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, following a precedent that he could 
not but think inconvenient, introduced to 
the notice of the House some specimens of 
a new manufacture of paper which he 
wished hon. Members to understand would 
be brought into extensive and beneficial 
use if the paper duties were remitted. 
There was nothing too extravagant for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say in 
favour of the particular manufacture which 
for the moment attracted his favourable 
attention. He told the House that it was 
a material stronger than iron, cheaper 
than lead, impervious to wet and weather; 
it was to combine every excellence that 
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jon, lead, and nearly everything else, were 

ed to possess, until he concluded it 
jo be the right hon. Gentleman’s intention, 
if the paper duty were abolished, to intro- 
duce this new material into our dockyards, 
in order to clothe our ships with garments 
of this impenetrable stuff, and, in short. 
effect by this great invention those en- 
prmous savings in the cost of our arma- 
ments which the right hon. Gentleman 
declared to be necessary. Ie thought this 
system of advertising particular inventions 
yas neither consistent with the dignity of 
the House nor the greatness of the subject 
They had seen 
the thing done before without any great 

arising from it, and his firm persua- 
sion was, that if the House of Commons, 
in spite of the paper pipes which the right 
hon, Gentleman had brandished in their 
faces, would have the good sense, the 
courage, and the firmness, to do for them- 
selves this year what the House of Lords 
had had the good sense, the courage, and 
the firmness to do for them last year, they 
would take a course whieh would not jeo- 
pardise that great manufacture that was 
likely to spring from the use of paper. He 
did not know whether it would be worth 
while to pursue the argument further, but 
it was matter for the consideration of those 
who advocated cheap paper—whether, if 
the material was to be put to these extra- 
ordinary and hitherto unimagined uses 
paper would not be increased, rather than 
diminished in price, unless there was a 
great increase in the raw material. If 
paper were to be turned into pipes, and 
eamon, and ships, there would be all the 
less for the purposes to which it was at 
present devoted ; and he submitted that 
to the consideration of those who eon- 
tended that there was nothing else to be 
compared with the repeal, total and imme- 
diate, of the harmless Excise duty on 


per. 

The right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had indeed told them in one part of his 
speech that the duty on paper was a retro- 
grade duty ; but in a short space he saw 
reason to depart from that argument, and 
he proved conclusively that, whatever might 
be the cireumstances of the country or the 
condition of the seasons, the paper duty 
must go on increasing. He should be glad 
to know on which of these arguments the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to rely. 
He understood that the argument which 
was most in favour was that the paper 
duties were retrograde, or at least sta- 
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tionary. But let him (Lord John Manners) 
show what had been the rise and fall of some 
of the Excise duties during the last twenty- 
nine years. Some of them might fairly be 
called failing duties. One of the greatest 
of those duties was that of malt. In the 
year 1831 malt produced £5,036,667. In 
1858, in spite of the improvements in the 
manufacture of beer, and in spite of the 
increase of population, malt produced only 
£5,592,624. But the paper duty which 
produced, in 1831, £723,247, produced in 
1858, 1,281,022. In 1836 malt produced 
£5,699,878; and in 1858 only £5,592,624: 
while paper went on increasing. In 1836 
the paper duty was £841,131; in 1859 it 
produced £1,281,623; in 1860 it pro- 
duced £1,451,258 ; and in 1861 it pro~ 
duced £1,652,825 ; while the Customs’ 
duty on foreign paper had absolutely tre- 
bled, and the consumption of foreign paper 
quadrupled within the last three years. 
The policy of the House within the last 
few years—he would not stay then to dis- 
cuss whether that policy was right or wrong, 
wise or unwise—had been to abolish nu- 
merous Excise and Customs’ duties, and the 
result had been that the indirect taxation 
of the country had been made to rest on 
comparatively few articles. Every fresh 
duty that was altogether repealed must, 
therefore, have the effect of riveting still 
more firmly round the neeks of the tax- 
payers those duties that were left. The re- 
sult, then, of repealing the comparatively 
innocuous duty on paper must be to prevent 
those remissions of other Excise duties that 
in the opinion of the House had a prefer- 
able claim for reduction over the paper 
duty. There were few cither in that 
House or the country who would say that, 
apart from those extraneous political con- 
siderations, which ought not to be regard- 
ed in discussing financial questions, the 
paper duty was so much more obnoxious 
than any other duty now left on the statute 
book that it ought, on account of its own 
defects, to have the priority in respect of 
remission. It had been said that foreign- 
ers stood to us in the relation of posterity. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
quote a few lines from a well-known writer 
on the other side of the Channel on this 
subject. In the Journal des Débats this 
writer said,— 

“There are various ways of employing a sur- 
plus, and that selected by Mr. Gladstone has 
given rise to universal discontent. Discipline and 
party ties, always so powerful in England, over- 
come every other consideration, but it must have 





cost many a Liberal Member a severe struggle to 
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vote in favour of sucha measure. Looking at the 
question on its merits, no doubt can be enter- 
tained that the decision of the House should have 
been the reverse of what it was. In England the 
consumer of sugar, but especially of tea, means 
all the world, and, above all, the poorest classes. 
The paper duty, on the contrary, does not affect 
the majority of the nation ; its abolition will only 
benefit the Radical journals. Is that a decision 
the public ought to be satisfied with ?” 


Notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
seemed to treat with contumely the ex- 
pression of public opinion through the 
medium of petitions, he must express his 
belief that the petitions presented to the 
House afforded a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing what the feeling of the country was; 
and if hon. Members would refer to the 
papers which had been sent to them that 
morning, they would see that the numbers 
of the petitions and of the signatures in 
favour of the financial proposition of the 
Government were infinitely short of the 
numbers of those who condemned and de- 
plored it. If they looked to the places 
from which the respective petitions came 
they would still less doubt the character 
of the popular feeling. The right hon. 
Member for Carlisle seemed anxious to 
make that a great party struggle. He, 
for one, should deeply deplore such result. 
His side of the House had shown, all 
through the present Session, every dispo- 
sition to support the Government and 
maintain them in place. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, he was 
sure, could not have forgotten a certain 
memorable evening when, attacked from 
behind with a vigour seldom excelled in 
that House, he owed his safety to the 
defence and support that came from the 
Conservative side of the House. Those 
Gentlemen who supported Her Majesty’s 
Government might have forgotten the oc- 
casion to which he referred; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not doubt or 
dispute the position which he laid down, 
that upon that occasion and others a frank 
and cordial support had been tendered to 
them from the Conservative side of the 
House. Therefore, he for one did not 
share in the wish that seemed to be enter- 
tained by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Carlisle, that the future dis- 
cussions on this Budget should be carried 
on in a spirit of political partizanship. 
Far from being actuated by such a feel- 
ing, the Conservative side had shown a 
lofty constitutional spirit on many occa- 
sions, and when deserted by the Govern- 


Lord John Manners 
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ment—who might be said to have during 
the Session normally abdicated their fung. 
tions—had shown their power and their 
determination to resist extreme Liberalism, 
But they never had an occasion presented 
to them that was more important thap 
the present—never was there an occasion 
when it more behoved the House of Com. 
mons to refuse its assent to the attempt 
then made to sacrifice to the exigencies 
of party alike the financial safety and the 
constitutional rights of the country. The 
Conservative party then said to the Govern. 
ment—‘‘ We have given to your Budget 


that careful, minute, and impartial con. ° 


sideration which the importance of the 
subject demands, and we find in it the 
unmistakeable signs of a political origin 
and a fatal disregard to the best.interests 
of the Exchequer. Therefore, more in 
sorrow than in anger,’’ we say to the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘take back your 
Budget, and reserving for times of more 
undoubted surplus, and for more haleyon 
days, your glowing visions of theoretical 
finance, and substitute for it a scheme 
which will satisfy the just requirements 
of the people and maintain unimpaired the 
financial resources and the credit of the 
country.” 

Sin FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
notwithstanding the industry and ability of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sligo, he 
had fallen into an error not ur‘requent with 
those who had a difficult cause to conduct, 
He had taken an undoubted doctrine and 
endeavoured to apply it to circumstances to 
which it was utterly inapplicable. In the 
first of the instances which he had cited an 
attempt was made to tack to a Bill of taxa 
tion a Bill against occasional conformity. 
That Bill was regarded by a strong party 
as prejudicial to the interests of the reli- 
gion of the country, but an attempt to force 
such a measure upon the House of Peers 
by a tack to a financial Bill was compared 
by the hon. Gentleman in the exigency of 
his argument to the union of a Bill for re- 
pealing the paper duty with other financial 
measures, An interest stronger than might 
have been anticipated had been awakened 
among certain politicians by the question 
of the paper duties, but he (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) had never yet heard that it was 
supposed to affect the interests of religion. 
The next attempt at tacking, referred to 
by the hon. Member, was that by which it 
sought to render the Long Parliament i- 
dissoluble. It scarcely required any at- 
gument to show how inapplicable such # 
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dent was to the present question; 

but he could promise the hon. Member 
that if any attempt of that nature were 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
wer, Members on that side of the House 

would be quite ready to aid in defeat- 
ing him. The third instance cited, was 
the Bill with regard to the malt duties, in 
1807, to which was tacked a clause for 
legalizing Exchequer Bills; but that was in 
eflect a measure for the benefit of indivi- 
duals who happened to hold bills which 
were previously illegal. The case was ex- 
ceedingly like one mentioned by Lord Ma- 
caulay, and also relied on by the hon. 
Member for Sligo, in which a clause for 
remitting the money due from the Duke of 
Ormond to the Crown was tacked to a Bill 
of Supply. In the course of the diseus- 
sions on that occasion, a threat was uttered 
that the next ‘* tack ’’ would be for the at- 
tainder of some of those Peers who had 
opposed the measure, and this unjustifi- 
able threat Lord Macaulay had emphati- 
cally and most properly condemned, But 
even from the most energetic supporters 
of the Government proposals he (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) had heard no indica- 
tions of an intention to propose that to 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill should be 
tacked a clause for the attainder of my 
Lords Derby and Monteagle. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman also argued that 
the House of Commons ought not to in- 
clude in the same Bill a repeal and a grant 
of taxes; but the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) 
had given instance after instance where 
such a course had been pursued by this 
House. There could be no doubt that the 
House had a perfectly constitutional right 
tocombine in one Bill as many provisions 
relating to taxation as it might think fit, 
provided that it did not annex to such a 
Bill anything that was foreign to or dif- 
ferent from taxation or Supply. So long 
as the Bill dealt solely with taxation, it 
might extend to any length ; and in one 
case, in the time of Sir Robert Peel, the 
continuance, repeal, and alteration of Cus- 
toms’ duties were all included in one Act, 
and those new Customs’ regulations filled 
several pages of the quarto edition of the 
statutes. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had alluded to the standing order of 
the House of Lords ; but he would ask, 
was there anything in its nature ‘‘ foreign 
to and different from’”’ taxation in the pre- 
sent Bill? The form of this measure was 
justified, not only by precedent, but also 
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by reason and expediency. It was because 
it was necessary to give a general view of 
the finances of the country that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was obliged to 
make annually a comprehensive financial 
statement, so as to enable the House of 
Commons to decide on his proposals as to 
continuing, remitting, altering, and im- 
posing taxes. The intimate connection of 
the various matters embraced in this Bill 
was clearly shown by the course of the 
proceedings in the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Though the Resolution as to the 
tea duties had been separately proposed, 
and it might have been technically more 
correct to confine the discussion on that 
Resolution to tea; this question was so 
mixed up with that of the paper duty, that 
the debate had turned as much on the 
latter as on the former. And when a di- 
vision had been taken on the tea duties, 
although the paper duty Resolution was 
adjourned to a subsequent evening, yet 
the decision on the tea duties was felt so 
completely to have settled the question of 
paper duty (so far as respected the stage 
of the Committee of Ways and Means), 
that on that subsequent evening, when the 
paper duty Resolution was adopted, there 
was little debate, and there was no divi- 
sion. How, then, could it be otherwise than 
reasonable and expedient to comprise in 
one Bill matters thus naturally and neces- 
sarily mixed up in discussion and decision? 
Again, the necessity for the course taken 
by Government would be seen on referring 
to the Resolutions adopted last year, and 
still more from a paragraph in the draft 
report of the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge, on which those Resolutions were 
based. It was there laid down that in 
order to preserve the power of this House 
over Supply taxes might be granted an- 
nually, and the different parts of the Bud- 
get included in one Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, in the course of the debate last Scs- 
sion, said— 


Revenue Bill, 


«*T nowcome, Sir, to the second method of de- 
fending our rights suggested by my right hon. 
Friend, and I tz ke it, adopted in the Resolution— 
that is, by insisting that the whole of our financial 
scheme shall be embodied in one Bill. We donot 
—at least, I for one and the Prime Minister for 
another—do not question the right of the House 
of Lords to reject such a Bill; but of course the 
responsibility of such a step would, under these 
circumstances, be gréatly enhanced, and the diffi- 
culty of disturbing the financial arrangements of 
the [louse of Commons proportionately increased. 
For my own part, Sir, I have no objection to such 
a course ; Ishould have liked, for example, that 
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that course should haye been pursued this year; | 
I should have liked to have had the whole scheme 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in one Bill; I | 
should have liked to have seen the additional two- 
pence of income tax set down in the same Bill 
that was to repeal the duties on paper, [3 Hansard, 
clix, 1491.] 

He hoped hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, who might have an in- 
tention of joining in the objections urged | 
to this Bill, would weigh the passage in 
the speech which he had just read before 
they finally determined to oppose a prin- 
ciple of which the right hon. Gentleman 
last year expressed his approval, and which 
this year the Government had adopted. 
To send up again to the House of Lords a 
proposal to repeal the paper duties in a se- 
parate Bill would be proceeding entirely in 
contradiction to the Resolutions of last 
year, in which they unanimously claimed | 
for the House of Commons the right to de- | 
termine the matter, the manner, the mea- 
sure, and the time of taxation. By a se- 
parate Bill for repealing the paper duty 
this House would commit to the discretion 
of the Lords three of the four subjects, the 
rightful control over which it then resolved 
to be in itself only; the manner, by leay- 
ing to them to alter the proportion fixed 
by this House of indirect to direct taxa- 
tion; the matter by leaving to them the 
continuance of a tax, here thought needless, 
on an important manufacture; the measure, 
by leaving to them to increase the total 
amount of the year’s revenue. The Go- 
vernment could not have proposed such a 
course without disrespect to the House, 
and the House itself could not have ac- 
quiesced in it without a deliberate aban- 
donment of its own most precious privi- 
leges. * 
Mr. ROLT said, he did not think it 
would be time altogether lost, if, starting 
from the assumption made by hon. Gentle- 
men that there was no constitutional ob- 
jection to the power proposed to be exer- 
cised by this House of sending up to the 
Tlouse of Lords a Bill embracing the en- 
tire financial scheme of the Government 
for the year, he inquired whether it would 
be wise, just, or expedient to adopt that 
course in the present instance, and send 
up the Bill before them in its present 
form? What, upon that assumption, was 
the sum of the arguments urged that 
night in favour of that course? Those 
arguments amounted to this—first, that it 
was usual, or at all events not unusual, to 
send up in one Bill proposals to repeal 
taxes of one class and to grant taxes of an- 
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other; secondly, that it was necessary, or 
at least convenient, for the Finance Minis. 


| ter to lay his whole scheme before Parlig. 


ment in one Bill, and to take its opinion 
upon it as a single measure ; thirdly, and 
he was surprised to hear it so laid down by 
the right hon. Member for Carlisle—that 
the course adopted by the House of Lords 
last year in respect to the Paper Duty 
Repeal Bill, even admitting that course to 
have been within their competence, was 
such as to justify the House of Commons 
not only in sending up such a measure 
aggin, but in joining it with all the other 
financial measures. 

In the first place, having attended to 
the instances which had been cited, and 
having that day looked through the Fi- 
nance Acts of the first twenty years of this 
century, he ventured to say that the Bill 
now before them was unusual in its form. 
Of course, no one insisted that it was the 
practice to bring in separate Bills for the 
grant or continuance of every distinct tax, 
It happens, indeed, sometimes that a Cus- 
toms’ duty and an Inland Revenue duty 
may be imposed by the same Act. Nay, 
further, during the period over which he 
had looked he had found eighteen or twenty 
instances in as many years of the repeal of 
a tax and the grant of a tax in the same 
Act. But, if they went through the statute 
book, they would discover a unity, a tie, a 
connection between the repeal of the old 
and the grant of the new tax. In the 
large majority of cases the method was this 
—that certain taxes were repealed, and in 
lieu thereof, and because of the repeal there- 
of other taxes were imposed. But the pre- 
cedent which they were now in search for 
was one of a wholly different kind. What 
they wanted was an instance in which that 
House, having asserted that there was a 
surplus to be applied in the repeal of 
taxes, for which nothing was to be substi- 
tuted, had tied to that voluntary repeal of 
a tax the continuance or modification of 
an ancient tax. By far the great majority 
of such cases between 1800 and 1820 re- 
lated either to the repeal of a small tax 
and the grant of a larger one on the same 
subject, or to the repeal and modification 
of a certain class of taxation affecting Ire- 
land or Scotland, or affecting a certain de- 
scription of goods coming from a particu. 
lar country. It was vain, therefore, to 
say that those instances went to the estab- 
lishment of an usage making it common, 
necessary, or useful to adopt the scheme 
proposed on that occasion — namely, to 
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], on the ground that they had a sur- 
ys, an Excise duty, and to modify or 
continue existing duties of various kinds, 
which have no connection with the duty 
repealed. Assuming, then, as contended 
on the other side; that the House had the 
right and the power to do that, if they pro- 
eoeded to justify such a course as being 
an usual one, he denied that it was usual, 
and said that all the instances cited, when 
closely examined, failed to sanction it. 
Throughout our legislation, it will be found 
that where there was one Act granting 
duties the next chapter in the statute book 
was one repealing a duty; showing that it 
was usual to repeal in one Act and grant 
jn another; and it was only when particular 
reasons tied the two processes together, 
that they were coupled in the same mea- 
sure. 

Next, as to its being convenient that the 
Finance Minister should lay before Parlia- 
ment and send up to the House of Lords 
his whole scheme comprised in one Bill, 
and so to declare that he would stand 
or fall by the whole as one measure, 
that was not the first occasion on which 
within his brief Parliamentary experience 
he had heard a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer declare that he would stand by his 
scheme in its entirety, and regard any 
material modification of it as amounting 
to its total rejection. Yet the Minister 
had never before found it indispensable to 
embody the whole plan in one Bill. Clearly 
that was not necessary as far as that House 
was concerned; for, thank Heaven! they 
at least had the liberty in Committee to 
deal with the scheme part by part, ac- 
cording to their judgment of its merits, 
whatever might be the wishes of the Minis- 
ter. Neither was it true that that was 
the only shape in which the Government 
could convey to the other House that they 
desired their plan to be accepted or re- 
jected as a whole. They had their organs 
in the House of Lords, who could give that 
assembly to understand that, although sent 
up in several private Bills, their proposals 
were to be treated, as far as the Govern- 
ment was concerned, as one and indivisible. 
On the ground of convenience, then, there 
was no sufficient reason for adopting a 
measure in the present form. 

He would pass from those considerations 
to that which he believed was the substan- 
tial argument upon this occasion—the con- 
duet of the House of Lords in the last Ses- 
sion—whether that conduct had been such 
as to justify the departure from the usual 
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course, as the Bill undoubtedly did. Upon 
that part of the argument he took his 
stand, as did hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
upon the Resolutions of last year. The 
first of these Resolutions declared that it 
was for the House of Commons to grant 
Supplies, and to limit the time, manner, 
and extent of taxation. He quite adopted 
that view, and would go as far as who 
went farthest on the point; but with the 
qualification that this grant and limitation 
should be with the assent of the other 
branch of the Legislature. The second 
Resolution was to the effect that that 
House would look with jealousy upon the 
rejection by the House of Lords of any 
Bill relating to taxation. In that Resolu- 
tion he most cordially agreed. And was 
it not the fact that the House did look 
with jealousy upon any such rejection, and 
had they not done so last Session? But 
after jealously examining that conduct on 
the part of the House of Lords did the 
House of Commons come to the conclusion 
that it was a “ gigantic innovation ;” or 
did it adopt the views expressed in the 
statesmanlike speech of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, when he 
said that the House of Lords having seen 
the majority in the House of Commons de- 
crease to nine, and, looking at coming 
events, were justified in acting upon what 
they deemed large considerations of policy, 
and not mere considerations of finance, 
and were entitled to urge that they had re- 
jected the Bill upon broad grounds of pub- 
lie policy? The House negatived the idea 
that it was a ‘gigantic innovation,’’ and 
affirmed that it was a due exercise of a 
legitimate power. If that were so, had the 
oceasion arrived when it became necessary 
for the House of Commons so to manage 
their legislation as to prevent the other 
House from exercising their inherent power 
by sending back the same measure in a 
different shape to that in which last year 
the House of Lords dealt with it, and ex- 
ercised, as that House had decided, a dis- 
cretion within the limits of their power ? 
[‘*No!’’] He maintained that the House 
had so decided. There were Amendments 
proposed, but they were withdrawn ; and, 
although they were told that the matter 
would be heard of again, both in that 
House and in the country, and their table 
be loaded with petitions, yet they had 
heard nothing more of it unless, indeed, 
in the shape of thanks to the House of 
Lords for having wisely acted in deter- 
mining whether the tax should be repeal- 
[ First Night. 
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ed. Those reasons induced him to think 
that it was neither a wise nor expedient 
course to send up the Bill again in such 
a shape as would preclude the House of 
Lords from exercising their undoubted pri- 
vilege. He was desirous and determined 
to maintain the privileges of that House ; 
but those privileges were claimed and ex- 
torted at a time when danger was appre- 
hended for the liberties and rights of the 
Commons ; but no one would now say that 
those liberties were in danger from the 
despotism of either the monarchy or the 
aristocracy. There was a danger, indeed, 
which had been pointed out last Session, 
in the debate upon the conduct of the 
House of Lords, by the right hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman); but that dan- 
ger was from the despotism of democracy, 
and the Bill, if passed, would have the 
effect of striking ‘a blow at that power of 
resistance which the Constitution afforded 
to all ill-considered measures tending to 
give greater force to the democratic over 
other elements of the State. 
conduct of the House of Lords was to be 
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had been imported into the debate he should 


not shrink from that question. He main. 
tained that the course which had been 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the on} 
course open to the House if they were de. 
termined to maintain their privileges and 
at the same time to avoid a collision with 
the House of Lords. It was the only 
course open after the Resolutions passed 
in the previous Session with the unani- 
mous consent of both sides of the House, 
He admitted the rights of the House of 
Lords were as important to the Consti- 
tution as those of the House of Commons, 
but the House of Commons was bound 
to maintain its own, and by the proposed 
proceeding it was doing no more, In 
the previous Session they sent up to the 
House of Lords a Budget, one main pro. 
vision of which was the repeal of the 
paper duty, and another the increase of 
the income tax. The House of Lords 
undertook to revise and amend the Budget 
upon purely financial grounds, accepting 


openly avowed as the reason for sending | rejecting so much as repealed the paper 
back the Bill of last Session in the shape | duty, That was a course which the House 
it was now proposed, many hon. Gentle- | of Lords had never taken before—and he 
men opposite would, he was sure, not give | was entitled to say it struck hon. Gentle. 
their support to it. He trusted that before | men opposite as strange and unusual, for 
the Bill left the House there would be an) if it were not strange and unusual why 
opportunity afforded for expressing their | did they agree to the Motion of the noble 
opinions by vote whether it should be sent | Lord at the head of the Government fora 
to the other House in its present shape or | Committee to search for precedents, a pro- 
not. The Bill contained many matters | ceeding never taken except when grave 
differing in themselves, and he could only | questions arose? That Committee reported, 





regard it as intended to assert a triumph 
of that House over the co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature, and to promote and 
facilitate at the same time direct taxation 
in place of indirect taxation; and, if that 
were 80, he did not believe the House would 
think it was a wise or expedient course to 
pursue. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
opened the debate that a very important 
constitutional question was at stake—a 
question of greater importance than the 
mere subtraction of £650,000 of revenue 
or the retention of the present Govern- 
ment in power. It involved the question 
whether they should maintain inviolate the 
ancient right of the Ilouse of Commons to 
an exclusive control over the taxation of 
the country. He had hoped that the dis- 
cussion upon the Budget would have been 
conducted without allusion to the contro- 
versy with the House of Lords; but as it 


Mr. Rolt 





and in a debate which took place he (Mr. 
Collier) went through every one of the re- 
ported precedents, maintaining, as he still 
maintained, that there was not a single 
ease of the House of Lords ever having 
rejected a taxing Bill upon purely financial 
grounds, though they had rejected such 
Bills on some principle of general policy. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) 
could not point out a single precedent; 
nor could the right hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman), though he placed the privi- 
leges of the House of Lords higher than 
the Lords did themselves, and spoke more 
disparagingly, he might say more con- 
temptuously of the House of Commons 
than any statesman in living memory. He 
could not find a precedent ; nay, he ad- 
mitted that the proceeding was new, and 
compared it to a new process, set up within 
the Constitution, to counteract a disease, 
that disease being the growing power of 
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the House of Commons. If the right hon. 
Gentleman really thought its power ‘had 
increased, Was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished,” no process was more caleu- 
lated to effect that result than that it should 
shandon its privilege as to Money Billa. 
If it abandoned that right, and a few 
others which the right hon. Gentleman 
would probably deem equally unimportant, 
such for example as the freedom of debate, 
the House of Commons would gradually be 
reduced to the degree of importance the 
right hon. Gentleman might think befitted 
it. But the House last year affirmed the 
noble Lord’s Resolutions. It considered 
they contained a protest against the course 
of the House of Lords, and maintained 
the principle that a Resolution of the House 
of Commons in Committee of Ways and 
Means was final and conclusive. This 
principle was long ago laid down by Black- 
stone ; he said, a Resolution of a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had always 
been so conclusive that any man might 
advance money on the faith of it. But it 
vas impossible that Blackstone could have 
so written if the House of Lords had ever 
in his time dealt with a Budget as they 
bad done with that of the last year. The 
third of the Resolutions of last year re- 
served inviolate the right of the Commons 
to the control of all taxation. That was 
accepted by the right hon. Member for 
Bucks, who also approved the suggestion 
that the House should hereafter, to avoid 
acollision, place all the provisions of the 
Budget in a single Bill. Having accepted 
that Resolution, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could not say it was unconstitutional to 
act upon it. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who opened the debate had based his 
argument on the total misconception of 
the meaning of a ‘‘tack.’’ The precedent 
of 1702, that gave occasion to the Resolu- 
tion in the House of Lords on the subject 
of “ tacks,’’ was a Bill of Supply granted 
to the Crown from two sources—the land- 
tax in England, and the forfeited estates 
in Ireland, The objection of the Lords 
was not to these two provisions of the 
Bill ; but a third provision was added to it, 
making the Commissioners appointed under 
the Act to carry it into effect disqualified 
from sitting in Parliament. The grourd of 
the Lord’s objection was a constitutional 
oe. They said if the qualification of 
Members to sit in Parliament was a thing 
proper to be meddled with at all, it should 
be done by a distinct Bill; and that the 
House of Commons had joined to a Money 





Bill something totally different from it; on 
that ground they condemned the Bill. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
attach to a Money Bill a clause distribut- 
ing the vacant seats for Sudbury and St. 
Albans, or to remove the Bishops from the 
House of Lords, that would be a ‘‘ tack,” 
which meant adding to a Money Bill some- 
thing that did not relate to money; but 
any provision that related to money was 
not a ‘tack.’ The hon. and learned 
Member for Sligo asserted that there had 
been no instance of a ‘‘ tack’’ since 1807. 
That was true, and he (Mr. Collier) took 
advantage of that admission, for the House 
had since then often placed together many 
different provisions relating to money; these 
different provisions, therefore, according to 
the hon. Member’s own showing did not 
constitute a ‘‘tack.’’ But without going 
through all the precedents he would call 
attention to one that had not been quoted 
by the hon. and learned Member for Sligo; 
probably it had not escaped his research, 
but it might not have been convenient 
to allude to it. It was the precedent of 
a Bill of 1695. The first and second 
Resolutions referred to the establishment 
of a National Land Bank, the third took 
the duty off coals and culm, the fourth 
referred to the tonnage ducs on ship- 
ping, another provided for raising money 
on the salt tax. A Bill was founded 
on these Resolutions; instructions were 
then given to the person who drew the 
Bill for the continuance of some of the pro- 
visions. That addition was agreed to by 
the Lords. It never occurred to the Lords 
then to object to the course taken. by the 
Commons. Numbers of such precedents 
might be adduced, but it was enough to 
refer to the gigantic precedent, as it was 
rightly termed, established by Mr. Pitt’s 
Budget in 1787. The title of the Act then 
passed was— 

“An Act for repealing the several duties ot 
Customs and Excise, and granting other duties in 
lieu thereof, and for 2pplying the said duties, to- 
gether with other duties, composing the public 
revenue ; for permitting the importation of cer- 
tain goods, wares, and merchandize, the produce 
of the European dominions of the French King 
into this kingdom ; and for applying certain un- 
claimed monies, remaining in the Exchequer for 
the payment of annuities on lives to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt.” 


Three or four thousand Resolutions relating 
to the Commercial Treaty with France to 
the imposing and repealing of taxes, and 
to all manner of financial provisions, were 
then included in one Bill, and upon the 
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division—that being the solitary division 
which eould be found upon the question— 
the Ministry were sustained in their course 
by a large majority. The Bill on that 
oceasion contained a combination of finan- 
cial provisions compared with which the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman was 
insignificant. As to the precedent of 1807 
which had been referred to it made in fa- 
vour of the present Bill instead of against 
it. There the Bill contained a provision 
on a doubtful question of law relating to 
the signing of Exchequer bills along with 
certain financial provisions; and it was re- 
jected by the Lords on account of the legal 
point involved in it, not because it joined 
together different financial provisions, That 
was shown in 1808, when the same finan- 
cial provisions joined together in the same 
Bill passed without dissent or protest, the 
title of the Act being— 


“ An Act for continuing to His Majesty certain 
duties on malt, sugar, tobacco, and snuff ; and on 
pensions and offices in England ; and for repeal- 
ing so much of certain Acts as relate to certain 
duties of 6d. and Is. on offices and Pensions, and 
for re-granting the said duties of 6d, and 1s., and 
the said other duties, for the service of the year 
1808.” 


According to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man such combination was a gross viola- 
tion of the privileges of the House of 
Lords. But no such argument ever oc- 
curred to the Lords themselves. Further 
the same Act which was passed in 1808 
was passed annually till 1822; and, 
though some of the taxes were made per- 
petual, the same course was pursued with 
respect to the others till the year 1836. 
He wanted to understand the argument 
on the other side. Was it meant to be 
said that it was improper and uncon- 
stitutional to place in the same Act any 
two provisions relating to matters of taxa- 
tion? Then was the Act joining sugar 
and pensions clearly wrong. But if two 
provisions were joined, was it unconsti- 
tutional to join three or four? Where 
did the line begin? The truth was that 
the House of Commons had always dealt 
with the Budget in the manner most con- 
venient to themselves. They had discon- 
tinued, it might be said, for thirty years, 
the habit of placing a number of financial 
provisions in the same Bill, but they had 
done so, not on the ground of any privi- 
lege on the part of the House of Lords, 
but simply for their own convenience, and 
they would never have disused the prac- 
tice if they could have foreseen that the 
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House of Lords would have acted as ¢ 

did in 1860. But then it was said, “* Having 
disused this right why do you now resume 
it?’ The answer was, that the Commons re. 
sumed it in order to meet an interference by 
the Lords with their exclusive control over 
taxation such as had never been attempted 
before ; and if it was said that the Lords 
had exercised a right which was legal, 
and therefore constitutional, his answer 
again was that the right of the Commons 
to join different financial provisions toge. 
ther in one Bill was also a legal and, there. 
fore, a constitutional one. Admitting, how- 
ever, that a legal right might be to some 
extent controlled by constitutional usage, 
how did the case stand then? With re. 
gard to the Act now complained of, the 
Commons had not used their rights for 
thirty years, while against the House of 
Lords the usage af some 600 years might 
be alleged. On these grounds he eon. 
tended that the course proposed of placing 
all the main provisions of the Budget toge. 
ther in one Bill was legal, constitutional, 
in conformity with precedent, and in con. 
formity also with the Resolution always 
adopted on the report of Resolutions 
agreed to in Committee of Ways and 
Means—namely, that the Budget should 
be placed in a Bill or Bills. There could 
be no meaning in such a direction unless it 
were a matter of choice to the House which 
course they would adopt. But it was con- 
tended that it was not, under the cireum- 
stances, convenient or expedient to adopt 
this course. He knew they had been told 
by the Earl of Derby, in a speech whieh 
he delivered at the Mansion House—in 
which he took oceasion to lecture the 
House of Commons on the general impro- 
priety of its conduct—that the House of 
Lords would be moderate ; that he (the 
Earl of Derby) would be moderate ; that 
probably if they sent the paper duty up to 
the House of Lords in a single Bill they 
would not again reject it, but would be 
satisfied to repose on their laurels of last 
year. But he (Mr. Collier) would not trust 
the privileges of that House to the mode- 
ration of the Earl of Derby. He would 
not trust the moderation of a man who had 
so little self-control as to be unable to re- 
strain himself at a civie banquet from in- 
dulging in a tirade against the House of 
Commons and in a personal attack upon 
an absent Minister. The House were 
bound by their Resolution of the previous 
year to take the course proposed, unless, 
indeed, they were prepared to hear it said 
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of them that, having unanimously passed 
, Resolution asserting their rights, and 

esting against interference, they had 
neither the constitutional right nor the 
courage to apply it practically. If they 
jid not pass the Paper Duty Abolition 
Bill in that shape, they would be acknow- 
edging a defeat such as the House 
of Commons had never sustained, and 
they would not be insisting as they ought 
to insist on their exclusive control over 
taxation. He ventured to appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House. 
The time was when the Tories considered 
themselves no less the guardians of the 
privileges of that House than the Whigs. 
He called upon Gentlemen on both sides 
who desired no triumph for that House, 
who sought to inflict on the Lords neither 
defeat nor humiliation, but were only de- 
termined to maintain their own rights 
—he called on them now to settle this 
question, which if not settled would inevi- 
tably beget angry feeling between two 
branches of the Legislature, whom all 
desired to see acting in harmony, and in 
the end be productive of serious injury to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has recommended the 
House to adopt-a conciliatory course, which 
Iunderstand to be just this—that so long 
as the Lords do everything we desire them 
todo we shall entertain great respect for 
them ; but whenever they venture to exer- 
cise an independent judgment we must take 
care that they shall be deprived of the op- 
portunity of doing so again. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has impeached the Earl 
of Derby for a speech delivered on a fes- 
tive occasion, upon which I shall content 
myself with observing that, if the noble 
Earl were here to answer for himself, I 
have little doubt the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would come off second in the en- 
counter. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, differing from the hon. Baronet, said 
that the House of Lords, in rejecting the 
Bill last year, did an unconstitutional act. 
Now, I have a sincere respect for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but he knows as 
well as I do that the Nestor of the House 
of Lords has framed an argument on that 
subject which I have never yet found any- 
body to answer, whether in regard to his- 
tory, precedent, ‘or logic; and I confess, 
therefore, I was surprised to find a mem- 
ber of the bar, after that learned argument, 
hazard an opinion that the House of Lords 
had no right to do what they did on that 
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occasion. What was the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car. 
lisle (Sir James Graham)? He candidly 
admitted that the House of Lords had a 
right to do what they had done; but when 
he admitted that he failed to observe that 
he had admitted a great deal against him- 
self. He next proceeded to urge the right 
of the House of Commons to so frame its 
measures as to prevent the other House 
doing again what they had a right to do— 
not a very constitutional or moral argu- 
ment. It amounted to this— what you 
cannot do directly you may contrive to do 
indirectly. The right hon. Baronet was 
obliged, by his knowledge of history and 
the Constitution, to admit the right of the 
Lords to deal with a Bill repealing taxa- 
tion; yet at the same time this constitu- 
tional expositor of the law recommended 
the House of Commons so to frame their 
measures that the Lords would not have 
it in their power to exert their admitted 
rights again. Not a very conclusive argu- 
ment. The precedent of Mr. Pitt has been 
quoted with reference to the negotiation of 
the French Treaty. An attempt was made 
to sever the two questions—the consolida- 
tion of the Customs and the negotiation of 
that treaty. The Motion failed in the 
House of Commons, and was attempted in 
the House of Lords. Now, why did it fail? 
The right hon. Gentleman was obliged to 
go back to 1787, for really there has been 
no precedent in favour of the view taken 
by the right hon. Baronet since that date. 
In 1787 Mr. Fox was of opinion that the 
two measures ought to have been divided. 
What was the answer given by Mr. Gren- 
ville—when it was asserted in the House 
of Commons, ‘‘ You are preventing the 
House of Lords giving a deliberate opi- 
nion on any part of the measure?” ite 
said— 

“hero are two great subjects for the House 
of Lords to consider—the Resolution with refer- 
ence to the Treaty with France and the Resolu- 
tion consolidating the Customs’ duties. Now, the 
Resolution concerning the treaty has been sent 
up to the other House with the Address, and they 
have debated it, and their Constitutional right has 
never been questioned, and all that was done 
afterwards was to put the Resolutions in the 
same Bill.” 

The argument of Mr. Grenville was, not 
that it would be a right thing to cheat the 
House of Lords of the power of giving 
judgment on the measure, but they had 
had a twofold opportunity of considering 
the question—on the Resolutions in the 
first ease, and then on the Bill. That was 
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good sense, for every sensible man in the| |“ The Whig cry was that the Tory Members of 


old time was of our opinion. If the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were now 
seated round that table and told to make a 
Constitution, speaking not as political op- 
ponents, but as men of common sense, and 
if it were resolved to have a second cham- 
ber with co-ordinate power, would they lay 
down this law—*‘ If you alter one letter of 
a measure we will reject the whole of your 
labours?’’ Everybody who has written on 
this subject has derided that view: Hallam 
has sneered at it, Macaulay has condemn- 
ed it, Somers has scoffed at it ; and what 
did Mr, Fox say, because I think Mr, Fox 
was a man of ability? I take this quo- 
tation from Stanhope’s Life of Pitt— 

‘* Pitt proposed a measure to regulate our com- 

mercial intercourse with America. The views of 
Pitt upon this question were of the largest kind. 
The Bill was complicated and extensive. The 
Bill was several times committed and re-commit- 
ted, with a variety of Amendments, and at last, 
under the next Administration, was further altered 
by the Lords. It was, no doubt, a money Bill. 
* But I am of opinion,’ said Fox, ‘ that the order 
of the House respecting money Bills is often too 
strictly construed. It would be very absurd in- 
deed to send a loan Bill to the Lords for their 
concurrence, and at the same time deprive them 
of the right of deliberation.’ ” 
Fox held just the same view as Macaulay, 
Hallam, and Hatsell, and the loquacious 
Burnet, although I do not rely much on 
him. Now, take the case of the Marquess 
of Ormond, in which the Lords, as usual, 
were in the right, they said to the Com- 
mons, ‘‘ We cannot accept the Bill with 
clauses tacked as you have sent it to us.” 
The Commons replied, ‘‘ You must take 
the Bill as it is, or not have it at all— 
then the army will cease to be paid—the 
navy will cease to exist, and the usual re- 
sult will follow of the country being in a 
state of discontent and confusion.’’ Of 
that case Bishop Burnet said— 

“The measure attempted by the Tories in 1704 

was, like many of the designs of that party, with 
a view to put all matters in confusion at home 
and abroad, and thereby to put a stop to the war 
and force a peace, and dispose our allies, as de- 
spairing of any help from us, to accept of such 
terms as France would offer them.” 
In fact that was as unconstitutional a pre- 
cedent as ever was established ; and if you 
wish to see what the Whigs thought of it 
you must turn to the pages of Lord Ma- 
caulay. There was a dissolution of Par- 
liament shortly afterwards, and Macaulay 
tells us that the Whigs had their ery—it 
is always useful to have a cry. Nobody 
knows that better than the right hon, Ba- 
ronet, What was the Whig cry?— 
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the last two Parliaments had, from a mali 
desire to mortify the King, left the Kingda 
posed to danger and insult ; had unconstitution. 
ally encroached both on the Legislature and on 
the judicial functions of the House of Lords ; hag 
turned the House of Commons into a new Star 
Chamber ; had used as instruments of capricions 
tyranny those privileges which ought never to bg 
employed but in defence of freedom.” 


That ery, no doubt, was well cried, and 
the effect of it was to get a Parliament 
which evicted the very men who had as. 
serted that privilege on which the right 
hon. Baronet had dwelt. But the right 
hon. Baronet turned to another subject, 
and one of great importance. He com. 
plained that the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London was persuaded—| 
do not know by whom, but I suppose by 
somebody on this side of the House—to do 
a very wise thing—namely, to make part 
of the revenue of the country perpetual, 
not dependent upon an annual vote. The 
right hon. Baronet lectured the noble Lord 
upon that matter, and I should be sorry 
to interfere between two such excellent 
friends, but I hope the noble Lord will ex- 
plain whether he was open to that lecture 
or not. I think the noble Lord was per- 
fectly right; but the right hon. Baronet ar- 
gued that a portion of the revenue having 
been made permanent the House of Lords 
gained an advantage over us, as Acts of 
Parliament establishing a permanent reve- 
nue could not be got rid of summarily by 
a Bill like the present. That is true, but 
the danger which the right hon. Baronet 
pointed out is merely fanciful; for the 
House of Commons has now a far larger 
revenue to dispose of annually than it had 
before. But what is the point of the argu- 
ment advanced by the right hon. Baronet, 
even if facts were with him? I.ord Lynd- 
hurat has shown that when an Act of Par- 
liament relating to revenue has been pass- 
ed, establishing a certain law, you can get 
rid of that law, as of any other law, only 
by the independent votes of Queen, Lords, 
and Commons. You cannot touch it by 
a Resolution of the House of Commons. 
There are instances in which that has 
been attempted, and on one occasion Lord 
Mansfield said that a Resolution of the 
House of Commons, in his judicial capa- 
city, he would not regard, because it was 
not entitled to any consideration, as it 
could neither make nor unmake law. The 
argument of the right hon. Baronet was 
to the effect that, whereas by virtue of 





an Act of Parliament a particular tax was 
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made a permanent source of revenue, the 
House of Commons lost the opportunity 
of dealing with it annually, and was con- 
sequently in the power of the House of 
Lords. I admit that to be a correct state- 
ment of the law, but what is the mode 
of getting out of the power of the House 
of Lords? By submitting the question to 
them in a legal and constitutional way. 
What is that way? The precise way in 
which the matter was dealt with in 1802 
—a precedent upon which the right hon. 
Baronet made no observations, but which 
is decisive of the whole case. Upon that 
gecasion there were two Bills, one dated 
the 30th of April, and the other dated the 
4thof May. The first imposed duties on 
sugar, tea, and a variety of subject mat- 
ter; and here I might say we have never 
argued that a Bill would be objectionable 
because it imposed duties on several things 
—as snuff, tea, sugar, and chicory. What 
we hold is that if you do another thing— 
if you introduce into a Bill a matter which 
has no connection with the real subject of 
it, then you act unconstitutionally, and en- 
eroach on the privilege of the other House. 
The course pursued by Mr. Addington was 
very different. He had to get rid of the 
income tax. For that purpose, according 
to the right hon. Baronet, he had only to 
do what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has done in the present instance—to put 
a clause in the first Bill repealing the tax. 
But the argument of the right hon. Baronet 
is answered completely by the precedent of 
1802. The right hon. Baronet has asked 
us to observe that the words of the pre- 
amble of the Bill before us are that the 
House of Commons has ‘‘ freely and vo- 
luntarily resolved to give and grant unto 
Your Majesty the several rates and duties 
hereinafter mentioned.” [ Cheers from the 
Ministerial Benches.| Quite so; but I beg 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to observe what 
we thus give and grant to Her Majesty. 
Why, as far as the clause relating to the 
piper duties is concerned, we grant to Her 
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ajesty an old Act of Parliament. When, 
l ask, within the last fifty years have we 
passed a Bill drawn in that form? Mr. 
Addington had to repeal the income tax, 
but, advised by sensible men, he brought in 
separate Bill for the purpose. That Bill 
began in substance, ‘‘ Whereas by a cer- 
tain Act of Parliament the income tax was 
treated, and whereas it is expedient to re- 
peal the said statute;”’ and then, like an 
ordinary law, that existing Act was dealt 
with and repealed. But when Mr. Ad- 
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dington was imposing duties, then the pre- 
amble of his Bill was exactly the same 
as the preamble of the measure before us. 
The argument of the right hon. Baronet is 
that in a Bill, the first clause of which re- 
lates to chicory and the last to pepper, you 
may introduce a clause disposing of the 
whole permanent revenue of the country, 
and then call upon the House of Lords to 
accept or reject the measure as a whole. 
If you could do that, would it be right and 
proper to so? Isit asking the other House 
to exercise an independent judgment on 
the several portions of a Bill? Is it not 
rather saying that we will take care not 
to allow the House of Lords to exercise its 
judgment, because we will so contrive it 
that, while the House of Lords may give 
its opinion upon the whole, it shall not be 
able to do so upon the parts? Yet that 
is doing what the right hon. Baronet thinks 
is constitutional. On the other hand, Lord 
Lyndhurst—who has filled the office of 
Chancellor of England, who has been ac- 
customed to declare the law, aud who ac- 
tually does give the law to half the civi- 
lized world, because his decisions are as 
much respected in America as they are 
here—having set out a long list of prece- 
dents, says, that nothing can be more 
clear or distinct than the legal and con- 
stitutional right of the House of Lords to 
do what it did last year. What, then, 
is the object of the present Bill? It is 
not to invite the House of Lords to consi- 
der most respectfully, as I am satisfied it 
is always disposed to do, the opinion of 
this House upon a question of taxation. I 
agree with the right hon Baronet that it 
is our privilege to originate taxation, and 
to settle the time and manner of it. But 
I appeal to the right hon. Baronet if it 
is not equally the privilege of the House of 
Lords to consider, not merely the piece of 
paper which is sent up to it, but the con- 
dition of England and of Europe, and the 
state of affairs throughout the world; and 
if, in the interval between the time when a 
Bill passes this House, and the tine when 
it goes to the other House, circumstances 
arise which make it imperative for the 
welfare of the Empire not to convert that 
Bill into a law, are the Lords to be de- 
barred from exercising a legal and con- 
stitutional right for the common good ? 
Perhaps the right hon. Baronet does not 
mean that; perhaps he would allow the 
House of Lords to exercise its judgment 
in the matter; but is it an honest or a 
reasonable way of allowing the Lords to 
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exercise their judgment so to frame a 
Bill as to make it impossible for them to 
consider the several parts of it, compel- 
ling them to accept or reject it as a whole? 
Is it wise so to insult that august Assem- 
bly? Having legally and constitutionally 
rejected a Bill for the repeal of the paper 
duties last year, why are the Lords not 
to have an opportunity of considering the 
question now? What is the meaning of a 
“‘tack?”’ Lord Somers, who was nearly in- 
dicted for high treason because he was a 
patriot, has described what was meant by 
the term, and one or two of his descrip- 
tions are worth noticing. It was the opi- 
nion of that noble and learned Lord that 
unless the House of Peers were allowed 
properly to consider any subject fairly 
brought before them it was impossible the 
Constitution of the country could be main- 
tained. Lord Somers described a “tacker”’ 
as ‘‘a sort of roaring politician, who soars 
against all sense and reason;”’ and he fur- 
ther describes a “‘ tacker’’ as one who, 
under pretence of being a friend to our 
Constitution, would render one part of it 
useless by tacking. What would that great 
Statesman have thought of the present 
Bill? Even the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer cannot deny that the course taken 
last year was constitutional and legal. I 
ask him—How is it necessary that the sub- 
~ ject of a Repeal Bill should be considered 
in a Committee of Ways and Means at 
all? Would it not be more consistent with 
ancient usage to treat a repeal Bill like 
any other Bill? That principle was laid 
down long ago in the case of the hearth 
money. The House of Commons then held 
that it was improper to deal with such a 
Bill in a Committee of Ways and Means, 
because it did not properly belong to the 
Supply of the eurrent year. Take the case 
of the Civil List, which is permanently 
settled by Act of Parliament only. Sup- 
pose the House of Commons wanted to 
abolish half the Civil List? Will it be 
argued that we could introduce a clause to 
that effect into a Bill relating to the du- 
ties on tea, sugar, chicory, and other ar- 
ticles? There is a fine passage in Monta- 
lembert, in which, speaking of the trial of 
Mr. O’Connell, he eulogizes the conduct 
of the House of Lords, and holds them up 
as a model to the world of fairness and a 
sense of justice and moderation. ‘‘ The 

had their political enemy in their hands,” 
he says, “but their sense of justice was 
such that they refused to vote, but left the 
matter to be decided by the legal Members 
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of the House.’’ And so in this case, i, 
was nothing but an overwhelming sense of 
duty which could have induced the House 
to deal as they did with that Bill, And 
my answer to the closing observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he said, 
“Wo betide you if there be an appeal to the 
country ‘ paper against tea— Lords against 
Commons’ ”’ is ‘* Wo betide you if that a 

peal should be made.’’ The House of Com. 
mons possesses and deserves the confidence 
of the people, yet I believe the people are so 
accustomed to reflect and to reason, that 
perhaps, looking round the world, they 
might ask themselves whether liberty was 
most in jeopardy by any assaults from the 
artistocratic or the democratic side? They 
might ask themselves whether it was for 
their interest and freedom that the whole 
power of the State should be lodged in 
one Chamber, and whether a Minister who 
with a deficit proposed to repeal a perma. 
nent and increasingly-remunerative tax was 
acting in a manner more injurious to their 
interests than the House of Peers who 
preserved that revenue? And they mighé 
answer those questions in a mode not 
favourable to the right hon. Gentleman's 
views. For my own part, I cannot believe 
that this is a question of dispute between 
the two Houses. It ought not to bea 
question of the privileges of one House 
or the other. Privilege is not a right 
given toa selfish oligarchy or democracy, 
to be exercised solely for their own benefit; 
it ought never to be exercised by one 
House or the other but for the public good, 
Liberty and constitutional principles never 
ean be safe in any country unless each 
House respects the spirit, and not merely 
the letter, of the privileges of the other 
House. If it be admitted—and the right 
hon, Gentleman has admitted it—that the 
House of Lords had a right to reject that 
Bill, the conclusion is inevitable, that this 
provision has been thrust into the present 
Bill, not to invite their judgment upon it, 
but to coerce their consciences at the ex- 
pense of their patriotism, by saying to 
them, ‘‘ Unless you pass the income tat 
and the other duties that are necessary 
for the revenue of the country, you will be 
destroying the institutions of the country 
by withholding from them the resources 
by which they are maintained.” That is 
an unwise, unjust, unfair, and unreason- 
able experiment to make. I believe this 
Bill to be intended for the purpose of ¢o- 
ercing that assembly, and for the purpose 
of insulting it. Because the right hom 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
ner failed last year, and not because he 
a prehends he might fail now—because he 
jsdetermined to avenge a fancied wrong to 
himself, though there was no wrong in- 
tended, but a benefit to the country, this un- 
wise course of proceeding is adopted. The 
right hon, Gentleman opposite (Sir James 
Graham) has admitted that for half a cen- 
tury this course has never been adopted. 
We ought to *‘revert,”’ he said, to what 
he calls the ‘‘ good times of the Constitu- 
tion.” I think that to revert to those 
tines would be perilous, and likely to be 
attended with mischief to the country, and 
for that reason I think the Bill in its pre- 
sent shape ought not to receive the sanc- 
tion of the House. 

Lorwv JOHN RUSSELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman has argued with all the 
ingenuity displayed in his former speeches, 
and I can pay him no higher compliment; 
but even his ingennity can never argue | 
away the Constitutional privileges of the 
House of Commons, nor induce us to forego 
them. In the course of this debate I have 
heard many speeches against the course 
proposed by the Government ; but most of 
them were very far wide of the point aimed 
at, They were directed evidently against 
some proposal different from that before 
the House. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who spoke first in the debate made 
avery able speech—the forerunner, I hope, 
of many such—and he argued conclusively 
against the ‘‘tack.”” But in the instance 
he gave of 1807, where a matter of taxa- 
tion was joined with a question of the 
legality of certain acts of the auditor of the 
Exchequer, it is quite obvious that this 
last question was one by itself, totally dif- 
ferent from any question of Money or Sup- 
ply, and the House of Lords, therefore, 
were perfectly justified in rejecting a Bill 
of that nature. Indeed, I thought there 
was nothing more established than that, 
on the one hand, aids and taxes were the 
proper functions of the House of Commons, 
and that,on the other hand, no subject 
foreign to matters of aids and taxes and 
money could be introduced by way of a 
“tack”? into a Money Bill, with a view of 
forcing the assent of the House of Lords. 
I quite admit that while on the one hand 
it is our bounden duty to assert our an- 
tient privileges, on the other hand to en- 
foree the House of Lords to agree to mea- 
sures, perhaps unjust in themselves, by 
putting them into a Money Bill was an 
abuse of that privilege. It has now been 
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abandoned for nearly a century past, and 
there can be no question of its revival. 
These are arguments, therefore, which I 
fully grant, but they have no application 
to the question before the House. The 
questions before the House, I take it, are 
properly two. One is whether we are jus- 
tified, according to the law of Parliament, 
and according to precedent, in putting 
together in one Bill several measures of 
finance, being the financial arrangements of 
the year; and the second is whether, if 
we have that power, it is rig..t and ex- 
pedient to exercise it on the present occa- 
sion? With regard to the first question, I 
must say that hon. Gentlemen who agreed 
last year unanimously, or with very little 
question, to the Resolutions proposed by 
my noble Friend seem te have forgotten 
what those Resolutions were. The first 
Resolution says— 


“ That the right of granting aids and Supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone, as an 
essential part of their Constitution, and the limita- 
tion of all such grants, as to matter, manner, 
measure, and time, is only in them.” 


If you agree to that Resolution you can- 
not well deny that it is the right of the 
House of Commons to place in one Bill 
the manner, matter, and amount of taxes 
you think fit to propose or to remit. The 
next question is what precedent have we 
for such a course, and has such a privilege 
always been maintained? My right bon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle, who ar- 
gued the question so clearly, referred to 
the Act of 1787, and that, in fact, is a very 
signal instance of the use of the power 
of placing measures all relating to finance, 
but of various kinds, in one Bill. But it 
so happens that the very year before Mr. 
Pitt had shown his sense of the privilege 
of the House, and of their sole righ: to 
decide all questions of money. The year 
before he told the House of Commons that 
he had made such arrangements of taxa- 
tion that there would be a million of sur- 
plus, which he proposed to devote as a 
sinking fund for the extinction of the Na- 
tional Debt. The question went to the 
House of Lords, and was discussed there ; 
and it was said there, ‘‘The Minister has 
entirely miscalculated; he has no surplus ; 
in fact, he has a deficit.” My right hon. 
Friend has not been more accused of ig- 
norance with regard to a surplus than Mr, 
Pitt was in that day. The Lords said, 
‘‘The Minister cannot apply a million to 
this purpose,”’ and they sent down to the 
House of Commons to obtain an account 
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by which they might see what was the 
fruit of the several taxes, and what were 
the Estimates of the year, so that they 
might make a right balance of the expendi- 
ture and income according to their own 
views, But Mr. Pitt said such a pro- 
ceeding would be utterly inconsistent with 
the privileges of the House of Commons, 
and he himself directed a message to be 
sent refusing their demand. Next year 
came the memorable Act to which my 
right hon. Friend has alluded. It was a 
year in which Mr, Pitt accomplished very 
great public objects. By means of a com- 
mercial treaty he settled our relations with 
France upon a footing likely to tend to 
the benefit of both countries, and by an 
elaborate and minute investigation of the 
Customs and Excise he framed 3,700 Re- 
solutions, by which the various Excise and 
Customs’ duties were reduced under a sin- 
gle aud separate head. A Bill was intro- 
duced and sent to the House of Lords 
embracing the commercial treaty; and, 
likewise, a measure of consolidation. He 
also imposed a tax by that Bill, When 
that Bill went to the House of Lords it 
was argued by Lord Carlisle, ‘‘ There are 
three different objects. We may approve 
the commercial treaty. We may not ap- 
prove the consolidation. Above all, we 
may object to the tax. Let the Bill be 
divided, and do not Ict the House go into 
Committee.” But he was answered by 
Lord Sidney, who at that time was Secre- 
tary of State, ‘All these matters belong 
to one arrangement, and tend to one end.”’ 
That is, in fact, the question in the pre- 
sent Bill. These different matters all form 
part of one arrangement, and tend to one 
end—namely, the settlement of the finance 
of the year. The then opponents of the 
Government divided the House and were 
beaten 29 to 7. The House, therefore, 
affirmed that which the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite are denying now, that these various 
notices should be put into one Bill; and 
the Lords themselves, on a view of their 
own privileges and on due consideration of 
their own powers, not being indifferent to 
those powers and privileges, decided by 
more than a proportion of two to one that 
they ought to consider the Bill as a whole. 
But does the matter end there? Are 
there no other precedents? It is said we 
ought not to repeal taxes in the same Bill 
in which we lay on taxes. Another great 
financial measure of Mr. Pitt was the in- 
troduction of the income tax, and the in- 
come tax was introduced by him in this 
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way :—IlIe had very much increased the 
assessed taxes. That measure was found 
to bea failure. It was evaded in various 
ways, and Mr, Pitt consequently conceived 
a totally different plan for obtaining: sup. 
plies for the arduous wars in whieh this 
country was then engaged. He introduced 
a measure which is now an Act of Parlig. 
ment — the 13th chapter of the 39th 
Geo. III.—whieh begins absolutely with 
a total repeal of the Act of the preceding 
years’ which granted additional duties from 
the assessed taxes, and then gocs on to 
impose the income tax, which was to make 
up the revenue of the year. In 1807 there 
was a Bill with respect to certain duties of 
excise in Ireland, increasing some and di. 
minishing others; and in it was a simple 
clause abolishing altogether the duties on 
beer and ale in Ireland. That is exactly 
in conformity with what we now propose, 
We have a Bill in which the income tax is 
granted, in which duties on tea and sugar 
are granted, and in which the paper duty 
is entirely abolished. We are thus pro. 
ceeding not only aceording to our privi- 
leges, which we have asserted, but accord- 
ing to former precedents, in placing all 
this arrangement in the same Bill. 

Then comes the question, but, although 
you have the right to do so, it is not a con 
venient mode of proceeding ; it limits the 
power of the House of Lords; and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke last has even gone so far as to say 
that it is an insult to the House of Lords 
to send them up a Bill similar to those two 
Bills of Mr. Pitt, who appears to have been 
in the habit of insulting the House of Lords 
in the most generous way. The right hon, 
and learned Gentleman founds all these 
notions of injury and insult to the House 
of Lords on that which passed last year. 
Iam quite willing to admit—I do not see 
how any one can deny—that there is the 
right in the House of Lords to reject any 
Bill sent up from this House. They have 
always asserted, and I do not think the 
TIouse of Commons have ever contradicted, 
that it is their right to reject a Bill to 
which their assent is required. My right 
hon. Friend (Sir James Graham) said, and 
said truly, that it is an extreme right, 
which they ought not to use on ordinary 
occasions ; and the real question which is 
being argued now is whether they used 
their discretionary power well and wisely ? 
and whether an extreme case last year 
called for its action. My opinion is the 
other way. Ido not agree with the hon. 
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and learned Member for Gloucestershire 
(Mr. Rolt) who commended the House of 
Lords for the wisdom of their act, and said 
he thought the House of Commons acted 
ynwisely in repealing the paper duty, 1 
am not willing to blame the House of 
Lords on that oceasion, I am quite willing 
toadmit that they considered the revenue 
from the paper duties necessary for the 
credit of the country and the Supplies of 
the year, and that on that ground, and on 
that ground only, they rejected tho Bill 
which was sent up by the House of Com- 
mons. But the question which we have 
to consider is what may be the case in 
future. Admitting that in that case, which 
they thought an extreme case, they might 
exercise such a right, is it desirable that, 
having been successful in doing that for 
shich there is no precedent whatever— 
namely, rejecting a Bill which gave great 
relief to the people, and which the House 
of Commons thought compatible with suffi- 
cient provision for the year—having done 
that extraordinary act, is it desirable that 
we should admit the House of Lords to 
equal functions with ourselves with respect 
to imposing and remitting taxes on the 
people of this country? Because that is 
the extent to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman gocs. That was the extent 
to which the right hon, Gentleman, the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), went 
last year. Although hon. Gentlemen on 
the ether side are not so frank as my | 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Stroud, | 
that is evidently the point at which 
they are aiming. They say the House of | 
Commons is rash, is inconsiderate, is ill. | 
advised in the use of its privileges, and it | 
isnecessary to send to the Ilouse of Lords | 
the financial arrangements piecemeal, in 
order that the House of Lords, by clipping 
and cutting, accepting one thing and re- 
jeeting another, may have the whole finan- 
cial arrangements settled, not by the House 
of Commons, but by both Ilouses. Now, 
thisis what I deny. My belief is not only 
that this was a great privilege which in 
the time of our ancestors was asserted for 
the sake of the public interests, and by 
which the public liberties were established, 
but I believe that it is for the gocd of the 
trade and commerce of the country, which 
are greatly affected by these commercial 
arrangements. I believe that if it were 
found year by year that where certain 
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ments they had altered them—the great- 
est confusion would ensue. Their views 
of finance, as far as we learn from the 
speeches of noble Lords reported in the 
newspapers, differ exceedingly from those 
which meet with general approval in this 
House. They differ exceedingly from that 
system of finance which was established by 
Sir Robert Peel, and has since been con- 
tinued. What confusion, what mischiefs 
would follow if we were to establish as a 
precedent that the House of Lords may 
take financial measures as ordinary pieces 
of legislation, and not to assert the ancient 
privileges of the House of Commons! If 
that be the case, I think not only is this a 
right which we have, but a right which we 
ought to exercise. If we put these differ- 
ent measures into one Bill, the House of 
Lords must accept it or must reject it. The 
noble Lord opposite supposes a case in 
which the House of Commons would pre- 
pose to sweep away all Customs and Excise, 
and impose an income tax of 7s. or 8s. in 
the pound. J say that proceeding on the 
paitof the Tlouse of Communs is to me en- 
tirely incredible. I do not believe there 
ever could be a House of Commons whieh 
would do so. But, if they did, 1 have no 
doubt the course would be that an ap- 
peal would be made to the country on that 
question, and my belief is that the coun- 
try would decide against anything so rash 
and so injurious to the best interests of 
the country. But when I hear it currently 
said that the present system of finance 


_tends altogether to destroy indirect taxa- 


tion, and to sect up direct taxation in its 
place, I examine the figures, and | find 
that this indirect taxation, which it is said 
this Hlouse for the last eighteen ycars 
has been paring away, has risen from 
£33,000,000 to upwards £40,000,0U0. 
That is the way in which indirect taxation 
has been abolished. That is the way in 
which we are proceeding to destroy all our 
revenue from indirect taxes. I do not 
wish to say much with regard to the ques- 
tion itself, which I am sure has been sufti- 
ciently debated, With regard to the qnes- 
tion between the reduction of the tea and 
the abolition of the paper duties, I shall 
certainly leave that in the hands of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But, at the same time, having 
been ao listener to many of these debates, 
I cannot help being surprised at the ra- 





taxes were proposed to be taken off by the 
Commons those taxes were retained by the 
Lords—that where we had made arrange- 
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but the mistaken views of my right hon. 
Friend. We heard that no surplus existed, 
that it was an entire delusion, and when 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had gone on for 
some time proclaiming this opinion, to the 
surprise of many they then said, ‘ After 
all, there is not only a surplus, but a sur- 
plus which will afford a quarter of a million 
more of reduetion than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has proposed.” That was 
a singular change, but I thought that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had found that my 
right hon. Friend was right in his ealcula- 
tions as to a surplus; but no sooner had 
the House decided in favour of a repex! of 
the paper duty as against tea, than they 
came down with the same solemn counte- 
nances, the same gloomy language, and 
called attention to our failing trade, and 
predicted that there must be some misfor- 
tune in our intercourse with China, which 
will present us from getting the money 
whieh we expect. They, moreover, talk 
of convulsion in the West, and say ‘* Sure- 
ly you will not be so mad as to part with so 
large an amount of revenue as you pro- 
pose to remit in the face of these diffi- 
culties.” Having, in the first place, pro- 
posed a reduction in the shape of duties 
greater than that contemplated by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, they turn round upon him for 
the third time and say, ‘* After all, there 
is no surplus existing, and nothing was 
ever so rash as the proposal to deal with 
the finances of the country in this manner.” 
Well, having considered this Budget in 
several debates, it having been made the 
subject of debate for many days, the great 
party fight of the year was taken upon it, 
and, therefore, it is clearly time that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite who held 
the office of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the hon. Gentleman who was Se- 
cretary to the Treasury should really tell 
ut what, according to their opinion, is the 
euse. Are we disposing of a surplus, or 
have we none? Which is the line they 
take? Now, in dealing with the proposal 
for the remission of the paper duty, we 
have, I contend, only to look to what took 
place between 1844 and 1854 to come to 
a tolerably satisfactory conclusion. During 
these ten years there was, I find, a total 
abolition of duty in the case of various ar- 
ticles of Excise. The dutics on glass, 
briek, and soap were within that period 
totally abolished. Those taxes yielded al- 
together about £2,500,000, while other 
taxes to the amount of £1,700,000 were 
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about the year 1854 imposed. There 
ought, under these cireumstances, one would 
at the first blush suppose, to be a consider. 
able deficiency, but, instead of that, the 
relief given to the industry of the country 
and the increased power of consumption 
gave us an excess of £500,000 over the 
amount of the Excise collected when the 
reductions to which I allude began. From 
these circumstances I come to the conely- 
sion that, so far from the abolition of the 
duty on paper being a total loss to the 
revenne, you have, from previous expe- 
rience, a right to suppose that, having 
done away with duties which impede in- 
dustry, a new impulse is given to the trade 
which you thus set free. Hon. Gentle. 
men opposite, indeed, seem to think that 
something mysterious will follow as the re- 
sult of the repeal of this duty; but I 
never could find that. from the remission of 
the duties on bricks and soap it was pre- 
dicted any great calamity was likely to 
ensue, The moment we approach paper, 
however, things undergo a change. I at 
once admit that this article ean be applied 
to different purposes from brick and soap, 
but in an industrial point of view I cannot 
appreciate the distinction which is made 
between it and other commodities. There 
is in paper itself nothing which could 
justify hon. Gentlemen opposite in con- 
tending that it should not be subjected to 
the same laws as other articles of Excise. 
Some hobgoblin, however, in the shape of 
penny papers, appears to exist to terrify 
them.in connection with this subject. Sir, 
I may add that it is impossible not to see 
that there has, in the course of this debate, 
been manifested a great desire to depre- 
ciate the measures and injure the political 
reputation of my right hon. Friend the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. That at- 
tempt, I think, it is the duty of every 
colleague of my right hon. Friend to resist. 
He has employed his great talents for the 
benefit of his country, and his countrymen 
will, I believe, appreciate the relief which 
he has extended to them, and the efforts 
which he has made in their behalf. Their 
gratitude for those efforts will, in my 
opinion, stifle all the accusations whieh 
have been made against him, while he will 
have an enduring reputation in the list of 
men who have employed their great abili- 
ties in favour of the industry and well- 
being of their country. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he rose 
to protest in the most emphatic manner 
against the assumption of the noble Lord 
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who had just spoken that, owing to the 
division which had taken place last night, 
any bon. Gentleman who was disposed to 
do so was precluded from opposing the 
repeal of the paper duty. The noble Lord 
appeared to forget the gist and burden of 
their advocacy of the repeal of the tea 
duties, and their objections to the remis- 
sion of that duty which had been advanced. 
fle would therefore remind the noble Lord 
that if the duty on tea were repealed it 
would be only for one year, and that if any 
expected calamity arose next year it 
could without difficulty be reimposed. If, 
on the other hand, the duty on paper were 
onee remitted, that source of revenue was 
destroyed forever. [Cheers from hon. 
Members sitting on the Ministerial side 
below the gangway.] Those hon. Mem- 
bers who cheered him very naturally did 
so because their interests were in favour 
of a particular speculation. For his own 
pert, he did not wish for a moment to 
question their motives in supporting the 
Budget, but he had first to learn that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the proprietor of a penny 

per. If he might address an argu- 
ment to the Treasury bench which would 
probably come home to them, he would 
say that the repeal of the tea duty might 
be compared to the loss of half one’s 
salary, while the remission of the duty on 
paper might be looked upon as the sacri- 
fice of the entire amount by resigning 
office altogether. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London had ad- 
verted to the repeal of indirect taxes 
during the ten years ending in 1854; 
and argued from the result that when in- 
direct taxes were taken off an increase in 
other taxes made up the amount. He 
(Lord Robert Cecil) must reiterate what 
he stated the other night, that the revenue 
of Franee had inereased 123 per cent, 
while that of England had only increased 
96 per cent, and that there having been 
no remission of indirect taxation in France, 
itwas plain that the- prosperity, at least, 
in one country, did not arise from the cause 
alleged by the noble representative of the 
City (Lord John Russell). The noble 
Lord the Member for London seemed to be 
angry with those who sat on the Opposition 
side of the House because they were angry 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
if personalities had crept into the diseus- 
sion of the financial scheme hon. Members 
should bear in mind that the present was 
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guarantee for the existence of a surplus, 
except the confidence which hon. Gentle- 
men might be disposed to place in the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, but although 
the House might listen with great pleasure 
to the eloquence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, past experience proved that much 
relianee ought not to be placed on his fore- 
sight on predictions. It ought to be re- 
collected that when he had disposed of 
Excise duties on a previous occasion he 
must have had in the pigeon-holes of his 
office documents which informed him that 
a tremendous European war was impend- 
ing. Still he persisted in regarding the 
year as one of prosperity ; and when he 
found that prosperity did not ensue he was 
obliged to come down and demand an in- 
creased income tax. In the course of the 
autumn, the hon. Member for Coventry had 
intimated that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had concealed his knowledge of 
the Chinese expenditure ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman afterwards explained, and 
the hon. Member for Coventry then ex- 
pressed his belief that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was guilty of no intentional 
concealment, but still said he was wanting 
in foresight. Last year the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when told that his financial 
scheme was not ample enough, refused to 
believe the statement, just as in the pre- 
sent year the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clined to believe what was now told him. 
He (Lord Robert Cecil) had been very 
much taken to task for an expression he 
had ventured to use the other night to the 
effect that the course taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was worthy rather 
of an attorney than a statesman, That 
expression was thought to be too violent, 
and when any Gentleman in the heat of 
debate dropped an expression which on re- 
flection he felt to be stronger than was 
necessary, he ought to take the first oppor- 
tunity either to apologize or to retract. 
Therefore he felt that he was only doing 
justice to his own feelings when he avowed 
that on that occasion, he did a great in- 
justice, [‘* Hear, hear !’"] to the attorneys. 
They were a very honourable set of men, 
and he was sure—[ Cries of ** Oh, oh !”” fre- 
quently repeated, so that the noble Lord 
was unable to conclude the sentence.] He 
was bound to express his opinion that the 
course which the Government recommend- 
ed the House to pursue with regard to the 
House of Lords was neither a noble nor a 
manly one; but was distinguished by what 





# personal Budget. There was no sort of 


he must call legal chicanery. [‘* Oh, oh !”"} 
[First Night, 
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He was sorry to say anything disagreeable 
to hon. Members. No doubt the Govern- 
ment thought it their duty to adopt that 
proceeding, but the question was as to the 
character of the proceeding. Ie maintain- 
ed that throughout the whole constitutional 
history of this country it would be found 
that when there were quarrels between the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, the latter bore the brunt boldly, 
repelled the attack openly, and maintained 
its privileges promptly in the face of day ; 
and, in case its privileges were still ques- 
tioned, appealed to the country. The 
Lords and the Commons were servants 
of a common master—the nation, which 
watched their proceedings, and judged be- 
tween their disputes. If the Commons 
thought last year that the Lords were not 
paying due regard to their privileges, why 
did they not dare in an open and manly 
way to appeal to the common master, in- 
stead of taking refuge in vague, unmean- 
ing, and ambiguous Resolutions, desiring to 
creep round and circumvent the laws by 
means of a quibble, or what in any other 
place would be called a ‘‘ dodge?’’ Such 
was not the conduct of a British House of 
Commons ought to pursue. 

If the House would permit him, he 
wished to state very briefly the grounds | 
on which he thought that the proposed | 
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and then political questions began to cree 

into the financial. When that began, the 
House of Lords retained its own proper 
position. It denied the exclusive claim of 
the House of Commons, and asserted itg 
right to judge of financial matters, But 
the affair was compromised in this way— 
that the financial propositions, though ori. 
ginated by the Commons, were placed ing 
certain number of separate Bills, so that 
the Lords had the power of revising each 
individual part of the financial scheme, and 
of rejecting, without overturning the whole 
scheme, any portion of it which was thought 
too closely to trench on political matter, 
He did not mean to say that Bills might 
not be found which occasionally departed 
from that arrangement; but from the time 
the present reigning family had been’ on 
the throne not a shred of a precedent 
would be discovered. of a single Bill con- 
taining within itself the whole Ways and 
Means of the year. The House of Lords 
must either assent to the measure or be 
prepared to see the whole financial arrange- 
ments of the country thrown into confusion, 
It should be borne in mind that all the 
main questions of the day were now be- 
coming financial matters. Such was the 
case with Maynooth, Ministers’ Money, 
and Church Rates. On all these questions 
the privileges of the Commons intervened 





“course of proceeding constituted a most| and forbade the Lords from the right of 
unjust attack on the House of Lords and | originating measures. What was at the 
the Constitution. The noble Lord had) bottom of the question of Reform, at pre- 
just laid it down that with the Commons | sent withdrawn from the consideration of 
alone rested the right of granting taxes,| that House? What made one section of 
while the Lords had the right of assenting | the House so willing and the other side so 
thereto or dissenting therefrom, having averse to admit the very large increase of 
also the power of initiation in respect to} the franchise which was proposed? It was 
political measures. With regard to the! beecuse it was avowed by the main sup- 
principle, I believe the majority of Mem-/ porters of the proposed changes that they 
bers would agree with the noble Lord, but | were only to be the heralds of vast financial 
the difference would arise as to the appli- | changes; and the enormous reaction against 
eation of the principle. The practice ori- | Reform was occasioned by the apprehen- 
ginated at a time when it was_not foreseen | sion that Americanized finance was to be 
that the boundaries between financial and the consequence of Americanized institu- 
political measures would inevitably becowe | tions. No one had admitted that with 
confused ; and where financial would, in-| more eandour than the hon. Member for 
deed, be political measures also. The time| Birmingham, To deprive the House of 
of difficulty had arrived, and thus it was! Lords of the power of considering cvery 
that the House of Commons found itself, financial measure would practically be to 
placed face to face with the House of Lords, ! exelude them from deliberation on every 
Let them consider the origin of this matter. | political question. It had been said that 
When first the House of Commons claimed | the House of Lords ought not to reject a 
the privilege the thing was simple enough. | measure on financial grounds. Was the 


Whatever money was asked was granted, | repeal of the paper duty a purely financial 


and the House of Lords never said ‘* Aye’’| measure? He would prove that it was not. 

or “No.” But, as time went on, taxes| In 1853 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

had to be levied in a manner more various, | had to decide whether he would reduce the 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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duty on paper or tea. He chose the latter 


alternative. He reduced the duty on tea 
tols. per Ib., or 5d. less than it was now, 
and left the paper duty out of account. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had changed 
his policy since then. The reduction of 
the duty on paper had also assumed an- 
other aspect. It was now a political ques- 
tion. A political party hung by it. Cer- 
tain political votes in the House were to be 
gained by it, and a certain amount of poli- 
tical support to be conciliated out of doors. 
And yet, although the measure had been 

in the House of Commons on poli- 
tical grounds, the Lords were to be told 
that it was a financial measure, and that 
they ought not to express their opinions 
on it. He put it to the House whether it 
vould altogether redound to their own dig- 
nity to allow themselves to be plunged into 
the eourse to which they were invited by 
Her Majesty’s Government? The Hoase 
of Lords would not fail to note that there 
was no precedent for putting the whole 
Ways and Means of the year into a single 
Bill for the last 130 years; they would ob- 
serve, also, that a Bill which they had pre- 
viously rejected was tacked to it; they 
would see that it had been done with an 
intention, and they would suspect that 
there was a design still further to control 
their privileges. Would the House of 
lords tamely submit? Would they stand 
calmly by while the Commons drove 
them out of the legislative arena? If 
they were anxious to defend their privi- 
leges, would they not divide the Bill into 
several measures and treat them sepa- 
rately? What would the House of Com- 
mons do then? If when the Bills were 
sent down they rejected them, there would 
le no money for the service of the year, 
mda dissolution would be inevitable. If 
they assented to the proceedings of the 
lords they would endure a most humiliat- 
ing defeat. That was the dilemma in which 
the Government would be placed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he was 
surprised at two extraordinary circum- 
stances within the last two years. The 
one was that the Upper House bad inter- 
fered with the financial policy of the coun- 
try; the ther, that the Opposition had 
interfered to protect the revenue, But if 
two such bodies had departed from what 
the right hon. Gentleman held to be their 
wonted course, did it not oceur to him 
there must be some strong cause for it? 
The truth was that as long as the right 
hon, Gentleman occupied his present posi- 
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tion there would neither be regularity in 
the House of Commons nor satisfaction out 
of doors. Ask any man in the City whom 
he would like for Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? Ask whether they would not 
prefer the palmy days of the right hon, 
Gentleman the present Home Secretary ? 
It is notorions that there was nothing so 
much suspected and disliked as the shift- 
ing policy which distinguished the right 
hon. Gentleman. A purist in matters of 
fianance, he had relied on windfalls and 
godsends to fill the Treasury; intending 
to secure a surplus he had produced defi- 
ciency; pretending to swell the revenue 
he had diminished it; professing to help 
trade, he had laid upon it burdens so heavy 
and vexatious as to cause an outery such as 
had not been heard for years. None of these 
charges could be denied. Their opposition, 
then, was not to be attributed to personal 
feeling or resentment, but they deemed it 
their duty to raise their voices against such 
an unprecedented mode of dealing with the 
finances of the country, and he trusted 
that the House would pause before it sanc- 
tioned a policy the leading consequences of 
which would be to plunge the Exchequer 
into confusion, and to throw into unnatural 
and dangerous antagonism the two essen- 
tial elements of the State. 

Mr. DU CANE moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I hope the hon. Member will 
reconsider his proposal, It is really time 
that we should review the proceedings in 
regard to the financial measures, which 
have been already unusually prolonged, 
before we accede to the farther adjourn- 
ment of a discussion in which no issue 
has been raised. Indeed, I am not aware 
that it is intended to make any motion or 
offer any opposition on this stage of the 
Bill. The financial statement was made 
on the 8th of April. The Government 
have put aside all business of every deserip- 
tion in order to go on with the financial 
business. The plan, contained only two 
propositions, neither of a very novel or 
complex character, and yct we are now 
only at the second reading of the Bill, and 
have consumed a sixth part of the Session, 
Seventeen days were occupied before you, 
Sir, were permitted to leave the chair—a 
fact entirely unprecedented in our financial 
history. In 1853, when very extensive 
propositions were proposed, after seven 

[First Night. 
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days we were allowed to proceed to the 
discussion of them in Ways and Means. 
In 1845, when the proposals were also ex- 
tensive, the discussion in Committee of 
Ways and Means was commenced after 
three days. I do not mention these things 
by way of complaint, but as a reason why 
the debate should not be adjourned. The 
Government wished to carry on the finan- 
cial business from day to day, but hon. 
Members would not give way. Never un- 
til to-night have we heard of this constitu. 
tional question. [‘*Oh!”’] At least it has 
not been debated on previous nights. But 
no issue is challenged on the question, nor 
am I aware that any is to be raised. I 
need hardly tell the House that great pub- 
lie injury and annoyance arises from a dis- 
cussion which is protracted beyond all pre- 
cedent. The revenue of the Customs is 
suffering very perceptibly from the uncer- 
tainty attendant on proposals involving 
changes in our financial system in respect 
to the duty on tea. On account also of 
the arrangements which have to be made 
for levying the income tax, much incon- 
venience is caused to the public service by 
these delays. It must not be forgotten 


that there are other stages through which 
the Bill must pass, and that this is not the 
last opportunity for diseussion. I certainly 


must, on the part of the Government, ob- 
ject to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
and I trust that if he does not withdraw 
it, the House will show themselves sensi- 
ble of the necessity of proceeding with the 
financial business without further delay. 
Mr. DISRAELTI: Sir, It is not desir- 
able that there should be any division upon 
a question of this kind, and, therefore, I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it will be 
well for the House calmly to consider, and 
not to decide passionately upon, the course 
which they will now adopt. The Chan- 
ceilor of the Exchequer says that it be- 
comes us to consider in a comprehensive 
manner what has occurred during the last 
month with respect to the measures brought 
forward by the Government. He tells us 
that in no other instance that he can recall, 
and he has referred to the case of 1853 
and other years, has so great a delay taken 
place in the consideration of the financial 
measures of the Government. He will 
pardon me for saying that, with respect to 
measures of this character, the House has 
never before been placed in the position in 
which we have been placed this year. 
There have, no doubt, been equally im- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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portant measures of finance brought fon 
ward by the Government—I will even ag. 
mit that there have been more important 
larger, and more extensive measures ; but 
they have never been connected with q 
combination of circumstances such as we 
witness this year, and from which it arises 
that this House, and this House alone, is to 
decide upon the merits of the policy recom. 
mended. Under these circumstances, and 
considering that the other House is to have 
no power of revising the measures of the 
Government, it does become this House 
the single House which is to decide upon 
the policy of the Government—to proceed 
with caution and deliberation. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer has again mentioned the great 
inconveniences to the finances and to the 
trade and commerce of the country which 
may arise from these delays—delays, let 
me remind him—of deliberation. Now, 
although the right hon. Gentleman has 
more than once touched upon the subjeet, 
I have not been able to realize any clear 
or precise idea as to what those inconve. 
niences are, First let us consider the 
income tax. No doubt inconvenience must 
arise to the Government from depend- 
ing on a tax levied under a law whieh 
has become extinct ; but that is not the 
fault of the House of Commons. The 
Act under which the income tax is raised 
had expired before these measures were 
brought forward, and if it was matter of 
urgency that it should be immediately re- 
newed, why did not the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
troduce a separate Bill upon that subject, 
and ask us to pass it immediately? But 
I am bound to say, speaking upon sucha 
subject with all diffidence, and all deference 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, 
from such slight experience as I have of 
the consequences of that Act having cx- 
pired before the financial exposition has 
been offered to the House, no injury 
ean arise from that circumstance. The 
Act must necessarily be of an ea post facto 
character, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has already announced to the 
House that he will take care that no one 
who has received his last quarter’s dividends 
shall escape its action. Therefore, prac- 
tically speaking, I may, I think, venture 
to say that the House may dismiss from 
their minds the idea that any inconveni- 
ence to the publie service will result from 
the expiration of the Income Tax Act. 
Then I came to the great taxes—the du- 
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ties upon tea and sugar. What possible 
iggonvenience can arise from the course 
ghich the House is taking in deliberating 
the measures of the Government with 

to those taxes? We all know that 
igmediately the Resolutions with respect 
ip those duties are passed by the Com- 
pittee of Ways and Means the Govern- 
nent acts upon them. At this moment 
those duties are levied according to the 
Resolutions passed in Committee of Ways 
nd Means. Is it that the Government 
we afraid that there will be another at- 
tempt to reduce these duties? Why, a 
Government in the proud position which 
they occupy with respect to that subject 
may defy any attempt of that kind, and I 
jonot suppose that the Chancellor of the 
Brehequer will pretend that at this moment 
the Government and the House are waiting 
rith anxicty to see whether another effort 
vill he made by the Opposition to reduce 
those taxes. Although the law under 


which they will ultimately be levied is not 

, those duties are paid, and I do 
pot doubt that this very day a consider- 
able revenue has been received from them 
in virtue of the Resolutions which we have 


But, then, I come to another branch of 
trade, in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may tell me that very great incon- 
venience and very great loss will be occa- 
sioned, both to the trade and to the Trea- 
sry, by the time which we are taking in 
considering what course we ought to 
alopp—I mean the paper trade. But does 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer se- 
riously and really make that a plea for 
calling upon the House to come to a 
Resolution? [Mr. Guapstone: I have 
mt said a word about it.] The other 
night the right hon. Gentleman particu- 
larly referred to it. If he does not mean 
i, there are a great many hon. Gentle- 
men in this House who believe that the 
paper trade is very much injured by our 
deliberating upon these measures. But I 
beg the House clearly to understand that 
that is not the fact—that neither the trade 
nor the Exchequer can possibly suffer by 
this suspense. It is quite clear that the 
trade does not believe that it suffers, be- 
cause of two hon. Members of this House 
vho are intimately connected with that 
trade, and who represent different opinions, 
one more extreme than the other, with re- 
spect to the policy pursued by the Govern- 


ment, one made a Motion the other night 


which was to occasion a great delay in the 
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| measures of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
| quer, clearly showing, therefore, that the 
\ braneh of the trade which he represented, 
|more especially as concerns Ireland, does 
| not apprehend any injury from delay; and 
the other, who is a warm supporter of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the hon. 
Member for Abingdon (Mr. Norris), has for 
one of those nights devoted to independent 
Members, but of which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now so much grudge them the 
enjoyment—for next Tuesday given notice 
of a Motion for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the paper trade. 
Therefore he does not anticipate that any 
delay which may arise from our diseus- 
sions will cause an injury to his trade. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer knows 
perfectly well that from the system of 
drawbacks it is impossible that the Ex- 
chequer can be injured. I beg to remind 
the House that the other night, when the 
hon. Member for Honiton (Mr, Moffat), who 
is a warm advocate for the remission of 
the tea duties told the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he would by October lose 
£500,000 or £600,000 upon the paper 
duty, the right hon. Gentleman, who knew 
his business, told him that he was quite 
mistaken, and that he should not lose a 
single farthing. Now, I have gone through 
all the great taxes, the income tax, the 
tea and sugar duties, and the paper duty, 
what other interests are there that any 
one can pretend are placed in jeopardy 
by the House of Commons performing the 
greatest duty which can devolve upon it 
—that of duly considering measures of 
taxation? Is there, then, any foundation 
for the statements, the ambiguous, and 
at the same time the menacing state- 
ments, in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is so fond of indulging? What 
reasons are there for asking the House 
to come to a precipitate conclusion? [| 
beg the noble Lord the First Minister to 
consider this. Is it his opinion that the 
other House of Parliament is to exercise 
no judgment upon these questions of 
finance? Be it so, I will on this ocea- 
sion admit the whole case of the Govern- 
ment. I will enter into none of the con- 
troversy which has taken place to-night 
upon what is called the constitutional ques- 
tion. Admit not only that it is the un- 
i deniable right of the House of Commons 
|to originate Money Bills, but that the 
| House of Lords ought to pass them under 
‘all cireumstances. Take the broadest view 
lof the case and what is the deduction, 
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what is the moral—the inevitable moral— 
that must be drawn? That it becomes 
the Prime Minister, under these cireum- 
stances, to bring forward no measures of 
finance which he does not believe will meet 
with the unequivocal support of those who 
represent the people in this Ilouse. If 
the will of this House alone is to decide 
these questions, a wise and politie Minister 
would not bring forward measures which, 
so far as we can judge from what is past, 
can only be carried by a bare majority, 
If the undeniable privilege of our House 
is that we are to have sole authority in| 
these matters, our responsibility becomes | 
proportionately greater, and proportion- | 
ately greater becomes the responsibility | 
of the Minister who leads this House and | 
advises this great council of the nation. | 
But what has taken place to-night? The | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
there is no issue before us. No issue be- 
fore us! A Minister rises and moves the 
second reading of a Bill which ineludes 
the whole of his financial scheme, and on 
the first night of the debate says that | 
there is no issue before us. Is not the | 
second reading of this financial scheme an 
issue large enough to raise a debate? And 
what right has the Minister to presume 
that there will be no division challenged 





upon the merits of his poliey? What right 
has he to make any assumption of the kind? 
Let me remind the House that we came 
down to-night to discuss the financial policy 


of the Minister. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who opened the debate confined 
himself to the consideration of the con- 
stitutional question. Ile dealt with that 
question in a clear and vigorous speech, 
well entitled to the attention of the House, 
but he sedulously guarded himself against 
moving an Amendment upon that point, 
and left the larger issue open. Upon that 
larger issue not a word has been spoken to- 
night but by a Minister of the Crown. A 
Minister of the Crown has made a speech 
upon the financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment. THe went into great detail in his 
examination of the Budget, and called 
upon me to answer his reproaches, and 
state the policy that I intended to pursue. 
With this challenge of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary still ringing in our ears, 
which we have had no opportunity of an- 
swering, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rises in amazement and expresses his sad 
surprise that the House of Commons should 
diseuss his Budget. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman may be pursuing a policy advan- 
Mr. Disraeli 
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tageous to the country and honourable to 
himself, though this is not the Opportunity, 
on the Motion for the adjournment, to Pod 
ter on such a discussion ; but this he must 
know, that he is taking, if not an unprece. 
dented, a very unusual and violent course, 
and he is the last man who ought to grudge 
to the House-the due examination of the 
measures he has introduced or the Poliey 
he recommends, I trust we shall not be 
put to a division on this question, but that 
the noble Lord will feel it is for his own 
honour, and for the honour of the House, 
that the debate shall be adjourned, and 
that there should be a free and complete 
discussion upon all the merits of that 
policy which I have myself been chal. 
lenged by the noble Lord opposite to even 
impugn. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I must ad. 
mit that the right hon. Gentleman has made 
what in my opinion is a very convineing 
speech, but the conviction he has brought 
to my mind is the very opposite to that 
which he wished to produce. If I under. 
stand rightly what the right hon. Gentle. 
man stated he does not intend to dispute 
that part of the Budget which is connected 
with the income tax, nor does he to revive 
the question of the tea duties, nor to object 
to the repeal of the paper duty. [Mr 
Disrasit dissented.) Ue stated as far 
as I understood, that these matters had 
been disposed of—that upon the Resolution 
of the House the duties would be levied as 
a matter of course. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not announced that there isany 
intention of objecting to the second reading 
of the Bill. He has simply stated that he 
wishes for diseussion. He criticises the 
statement of my right hon. Friend that no 
issue had been raised. I say no issue has 
been raised upon the second reading. We 
have had a long debate, but not one single 
Member who has spoken on the other side 
has stated or pointed to any intention of 
opposing the second reading. Then the 
only question is, whether those who object 
in general to the financial arrangements of 
the right hon. Gentleman, or those who 
object to the manner in which those ar- 
rangements are comprised in one measure, 
shall have the opportunity of fully discus- 
sing them? But my right hon. Friend has 
pointed out that there are many occasions 
on which, according to the necessary pro- 
ecedings of the House, that discussion can 
take place. There is the question of you, 
Sir, leaving the chair, and upon that, as 
well as on the third reading, there will be 
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sfall opportunity for discussing all the de- 
irils of the general financial arrangements 
of my right hon. Friend. Those who ob- 
“at to the arrangement by which all these 
details are comprised in the Bill must make 
their objections in the Committee upon the 
fill, That will be the proper opportunity 
forthem ; and, therefore, I must say that 
[have heard no reason whatever assigned 
for the adjournment of this debate. If, 
indeed, it had been stated that the second 
reading would be opposed, and if notice 
of some Amendment had been given, and 
fit were alleged that Members who meant 
tospeak upon that question had not had an 

tunity for stating their reasons, there 
night be some ground for an adjournment, 
but as all seem agreed that the second 
reading should pass without a division, I 
donot see any valid reason for adjourning 
the debate. Silence gives consent. As 
eery hon. Member who has spoken has 
hitherto been silent as to any intention to 
oppose the second reading I am entitled to 
ssume that no such intention exists. That 
being the ease, I shall certainly deem it 
ny duty to object to the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Me. NEWDEGATE: The House is in 
avery awkward position, but, I ask, who is 
responsible for it? The noble Lord says 
that we are unreasonable because we ob- 


ject to a Supply Bill being placed before 
win a form which has not been adopted 


for more than twenty-five years. I object 
distinctly to that form as touching the pri- 
tileges of the House, and say that this 
House is now feeling the deep inconveni- 
eee of having all the subjects included 
inthis Bill consolidated together. If these 
matters had been submitted to us sepa- 
ntely, as has been the custom of the 
House and the habit of Parliament for the 
pst thirty or forty years, there would not 
have been this delay. As an independent 
Member of the House I desire to have an 
portunity—from which unless the debate 
isnow adjourned I shall be precluded from 
laring—of discussing this measure on the 
xeond reading. I do not wish now to 
touch on questions which have been raised 
vith respect to the House of Lords, but 
Iclaim on opportunity of stating what, as 
tMember of the House, I consider are its 
Privileges, its customs, and its practice are 
invaded by the manner in which the Go- 
Yenment have brought forward their finan- 
tial scheme. J can see an object in it, 
Thich is to make every financial question 
‘question of confidence in the Govern- 
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ment, and I say that that is a mode of 
coercing the House of Commons, and as a 
Member of the House I take this opportu- 
nity of objecting to that proceeding. 

Question put, 

The House divided—Ayes 164; Noes 
247: Majority 83. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had often 
heard that a bad cause made a bad advo- 
cate, but he had not thought it possible, 
under any combination of circumstances, 
that the noble Viscount could have made 
so bad an advocate of any cause he had 
attempted to support as he had shown 
himself that night. He had never heard 
arguments so unconstitutional for closing 
a debate. The noble Lord said the House 
ought to come to a decision because the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks had not announced publicly that he 
did not intend to oppose the second read- 
ing. That might be a good argument for 
the right hon. Gentleman and the bench 
he occupied; but the noble Lord forgot 
that there were 300 Gentlemen on that 
side of the House who had a word to say 
on the subject. What the noble Lord said 
amounted to this—that you were to pre- 
jadge the decision before the question had 
been diseussed. That was the most re- 
markable position he had ever heard laid 
down by the Prime Minister of the Crown. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) for one was not pre- 
pared to relinquish his right of discussion, 
and he, therefore, moved that this House 
do now adjourn. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am very 
sorry that I am so bad an advocate. [A 
laugh.] But 1 am somewhat consoled by 
the result of the division. If the hon. 
Member means to take the sense of the 
IIouse on the second reading, he cannot 
have so good an opportunity on any future 
occasion, as there is not likely to be a 
fuller House. If I really thought that by 
opposing the adjournment I was precluding 
hon. Members of this House from the ful- 
lest opportunity of the discussion of this 
measure, I would certainly bow to the wish 
of the minority. But when I recollect 
that on the question of you, Sir, leaving 
the chair, the same opportunity will be 
afforded of discussing the measure in prin- 
ciple and detail as now, I feel that I am 
not asking too much in asking the House not 
to accede to the Motion, but in calling on it 
to come to a decision on the second reading. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tag EXCHE- 
QUER: Befure the House divides I wish 
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to say one word on a subject to which it is 
usual to assign some weight—I mean that 
of public inconvenience in conjunction with 
delays and the protraction of a discussion 
which has already passed the ordinary 
hounds. I must say I was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, undertake to say 
on his authority that there could be no 
public inconvenience from these delays. It 
only showed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not in the slightest degree understood 
the specific reason I have stated of the 
cause of inconvenience in conjunction with 
these delays. It is not because retro- 
spectively the income tax will not be 
levied, but it is because very consider- 
able and laborious processes have to be 
gone through before the new assessments 
ean be made, and it will be difficult to get 
these processes concluded in time to levy, 
within the year, the whole of the income 
due to the year, and reckoned upon for the 
service of the year. It is true that, on the 
one hand, unusual time has been occupied, 
and for the most part in discussions where 
no issue has been raised and no challenge 
of the judgment of the House. It is true, 
on the other hand, that injury is done both 
to the revenue and to trade, by the pro- 
longed uncertainty which necessarily at- 
tends the continuance of this discussion. 

Motion made, and Question put, that 
this House do now adjourn. 


The House divided:—Ayes 145; Noes 
233: Majority 88. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Cotonet DICKSON had watched this 
debate with much interest. The subject 
was a very important one, and one on which 
they could not too long dwell. He must 
protest against the appeal made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 
right hon. Gentleman said that it was for 
the convenience of the State that they 
should close this debate. That was an 
argument which the right hon. Gentleman 
had no right to bring forward; for he 
should have considered all the consequences 
before he introduced his Budget, which 
was a most detrimental one to the interests 
of the country, and especially to the in- 
terests of Ireland. He begged leave to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It is use- 
less, I know, to persist when Gentlemen 
are determined to prevent measures from 
being proceeded with at this hour (one 
o’elock). As those who succeed will be 
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entitled to the glory of the conflict, | beg 
to second the Motion. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday, 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1861. 


Minvtzs.] Pustic Birts—2* Princess Alice’s Ag. 
nuity ; Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Act Amend. 
ment. 

3* Passengers (Australian Colonies) ; Marriages 
Validity. 


SPAIN AND SAN DOMINGO. 
QUESTION. 


Lory BROUGHAM wished to put 4 
question to his noble Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs relative to 
the proposed cession of San Domingo to 
the Spanish Crown. He wished to know, 
Whether that cession had received the 
sanction of the British and French Go- 
vernments; and, above all, whether due 
precautions had been taken to prevent the 
possibility of the introduction of Spanish 
slavery—that accursed system which de- 
graded and disgraced the Spanish Govern- 
ment in Cuba—into the island of San 
Domingo? He thought this would be a 
favourable opportunity to call for the re- 
payment by Spain of that money which 
she received from us on the undertaking 
to abolish her own slave trade; her slave 
trade not having been abolished, she was 
bound to return the price paid to her, or 
instantly to give liberty to the captives 
introduced under the prohibited traffic, 
It was most painful to consider that at 
this moment there was very great chanee, 
from circumstances to which he need not 
refer, of the slave trade receiving an ad- 
ditional impetus. Sixty years since, aw 
dux que juventd, he had proclaimed his 
opinion that there was a very great differ- 
ence between abolishing the slave traffic 
and giving freedom to the slave. He laid 
it down, then, that although their first 
sympathy was due to the slave, their next 
fellow-feeling was due to his master, who 
was possessed of slaves by crimes not of 
his own committing, they having descend- 
ed to him from other persons. He repeated 
the same doctrine now. There were meet- 
ings being held in this country which he 
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entirely deprecated —meetings which ought | her approaching marriage. The provision 
pot to be held—meetings at one of which | was of a most reasonable character, and he 
six or seven weeks ago he had himself pro- | had no doubt their Lordships would, out 
mised to preside; but when, after what | of feelings of regard to Her Majesty and 
had taken place in the United States, he | for the dignity of the Crown, willingly 
found that it was called a meeting on Ame- | agree to the second reading. A short time 
rian slavery, he said on no account—by | since they approved of a Bill of a similar 
no means Whatever—would he have any- | character, granting to the Princess Koyal 
thing to do with holding, presiding, or | £40,000 dowry and an annuity of £8,000 
attending a meeting of that description. | for her life. In the present Bill it was 

S, He strongly recommended all whom his | proposed to grant her younger sister an 
voice might reach to abstain from holding | immediate dowry of £30,000, and an an- 
gach meetings. At the present moment | nuity of £6,000 for her life. 

lice’s An. fy it could not fail to do great mischief in} Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 

+t Amend. our relations to America, if anything like | ingly; Committee negatived ; and Bill to 
gitation took place on a question where- | be read 3* on Thursday next. 
upon the Americans of the South, and al- 
most all Americans, were peculiarly sensi- | | bases, 4c, BY INCUMBENTS RESTRIC. 
tive and jealous; it would be the worst TION BILL 
possible calamity, and might endanger the = 

of the country without serving the 

dave, but rather postponing indefinitely | Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
his liberation. read. 

Iorv WODEHOUSE was understood to} Tur Bisoor or OXFORD said, he was 
wy that the Spanish Government had not | entirely in favour of the change proposed 
yet taken any definitive resolution with{by the Bill. But he wished to observe 

to the cession of San Domingo to | that upon a representation that the mea- 
the Spanish Crown. They were awaiting | sure would materially injure the families 
further information. There was reason, | affected by it clauses had been introduced 
however, to believe that if the offered ces-| by the noble Lord; but he could not find 
son met with the concurrence generally | that they would in any way touch the 
of the population the Spanish Government | difficulties pointed out. There were cer- 
would accept the annexation of the Spa- | tain livings the incumbent of which ob- 
tish part of the island. Whether that | tained the income upon which he lived by 
would be for the advantage of Spain or | granting, say, at the expiration of every 
wt was entirely a matter for the Spanish | seven years, a lease of the property of the 
Government to decide; but the House} benefice—he received in fact the seven 
vould naturally feel great interest in the | years’ income ina lump. It was desired 
question which had been put by his noble | now that this system should be changed, 
md learned Friend, that slavery would not | and instead of letting the property upon 
we reintroduced into the ceded territory. | these leases the clergyman should receive 
le was glad, therefore, to inform their | an annual rent-charge. This he admitted 
lordships that the Spanish Government | was a very desirable change to make; but 
lad assured Her Majesty’s Government | it did not appear to him to be just either 
that it was not their intention to allow] to the parish in which the property hap- 
thvery to be introduced into the eastern | pened to be situated or to the incumbent, 
part of San Domingo. He might add that | that the proposed change should be made, 
een if slavery were to be iatroduced into | without making some provision to bridge 
the eastern part of the island of San Do- | over the interval of fourteen years during 
ningo it would be exceedingly difficult to { which, under the operation of the Bill, the 
mintain it as long as the western part was | revenue of the parish would be suspended. 
He wished for some explanation as to the 
manner in which this difficulty was to be 
PRINCESS ALICE’S ANNUITY BILL. | met. 
SECOND READING. Lorv LYTTELTON made a statement 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- | which was inaudible. 
ing read. Tuer Bisnor or LONDON recommended 
Eaxt GRANVILLE, in moving the} that the third reading of the Bill should be 
weond reading of the Bill, said it was to} postponed until its precise effect could be 
take a provision for the Princess Alice on | ascertained. 


THIRD READING PUT OFF. 
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Lorn LYTTELTON assented to this 
proposal. 

Third Reading put off to Friday the 
31st instant. 


COMMON LAW COURTS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tur Marovess or CLANRICARDE, 
in moving for returns respecting the Sala- 
ries, Retiring Allowances and Business of 
the Common Law Courts of Ireland, said, 
that similar returns had already been 
ordered in the other House of Parliament, 
and, therefore, he did not contemplate any 
objection would be made to the papers for 
which he asked being laid on their Lord- 
ship’s table. He should, therefore, not 
have said a word in bringing forward his 
Motion, but that he had ascertained it had 
been insinuated elsewhere that he was 
actuated by personal motives in the course 
which he was taking. No precise charge, 
indeed, had been made against him, and 
even if such had been the case, he thought 
he could show their Lordships that he was 
proceeding on public grounds alone. Leay- 
ing, therefore, personal considerations out 
of the question, he should, with the per- 
mission of the House, advert to that which 
Was more important— the circumstance 
that an attempt had been made to stifle 
discussion on the question to which he was 
about to draw attention by asserting that 
Ireland justice was cheap and easy. He 
was, he might add, sorry to perceive that 
it had been stated by his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for Ireland, in dealing with 
that question, that legal reforms were 
costly, while a right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside), speaking on 
the same subject, remarked that he no 
sooner heard such reforms mentioned than 
he asked himself, ‘‘ Who wants a place >” 
He was sorry that any such feeling was 
entertained, but he thought it ought not 
to be entertained, because the right hon. 
Gentleman himself in 1859 brought for- 
ward a Bill affecting judgments in Ireland, 
and that Bill contemplated the constitu- 
tion of a new place with the abolition of 
four or five others. He, however, had 
made no insinuation about motives, but 
only stated that the public interest re- 
quired investigation, either by a Com- 
mittee or through a Commission, but he 
preferred the former as the cheaper and 
more expeditious mode of proceeding, be- 
lieving that the matter could be disposed 
of by a Select Committee in the course of 


The Bishop of London 





six or seven days. Let their Lordships 
compare the judicial establishments of 
England with those of Ireland. He might 
state without fear of error that the popu. 
lation of England exceeded 16,000,000 
and the amount of property on which the 
income tax was levied was £246,000,000, 
In Ireland the population now exceeded 
6,000,000, and the property on which 
the income tax was levied amounted to 
£22,000,000. But what was the case 
with respect to the judicial establishments? 
England had nine superior equity Judges 
and fifteen common law Judges. Ireland 
had ten superior equity Judges and twelve 
common law Judges. When the amount 
of property not taxed to the income tax 
and the infinite variety of incidents which 
led to law proceedings in England were 
considered, the disparity was still greater. 
He understood that it had been said in 
“another piace” that the law business in 
Ireland was increasing; but he could pro- 
duce figures to show that the law business 
was happily decreasing, while the expense 
of the law courts unhappily was increas- 
ing. It appeared by returns he moved for 
a few months ago, that, taking the two 
periods of 1851 and 1860, there had been 
an increase of expense in the latter period 
in respect to the three superior common 
law courts in Dublin amounting to £4,432, 
while the decrease of judgments entered 
was 4,280, or more than one-half. He 
thought that this was a matter which 
called for inquiry. The business of the 
law courts of Ireland was decreasing, so 
much so that they complained they had 
not wherewithal to employ them. The 
last term ended on Wednesday. The 
Queen’s Bench had finished all the after- 
term business on Saturday. ‘The after- 
term business in the Court of Exchequer 
consisted of three cases, of which one was 
settled, one was referred to arbitration, 
and the Judges said of the third that it 
ought to have been brought into a Quarter 
Sessions Court. The business in the Landed 
Estates Court had greatly diminished. 
For the first three years—1852, 1853, 
and 1854—there were 1,305 cases in the 
court. During the last two years and a- 
half the number of cases, instead of being 
five-sixths of the above, was only 416. 
Another misfortune and injury to the pub- 
lic arose from the little attention which 
had been paid to the cause of law reform 
in Ireland. No one could doubt that it 
was a sound policy on the part of this 
country as far as possible to assimilate 
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the law and practice of the two countries.’ yp papBAGE AND STREET MUSICIANS 
If a Committee were appointed to sit on ; QUESTION fi ry 


the question it would soon appear how 
much tendency there had been of late to Lorp FERMOY said, he would beg 
divergence in the legislation of England to ask the Secretary of State for the 
and Ireland. The noble Marquess con- Home Department, Whether his attention 
duded by moving for Returns of Salaries has been called to the case of Babbage 
and Compensation to Officers of the said against John Massey, John Weuz, Adam 
Courts, of Plaints, Rules and Posteas; of Cleustmann, and Jacob Fey, decided at 
References to the Masters, and of Inci-| the Marylebone Police Court on the 2nd 


dental Expenses. ‘day of May, as reported in the newspa- 
Motion agreed to. Returns ordered to bc pers, on which occasion Mr. Mansfield, the 
laid before the House. ‘ presiding magistrate, inflicted the heaviest 


IIouse adjourned at a quarter before penalty—namely, 4(s., or one month’s im- 

Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a prisonment, upon the defendants, notwith- 

quarter before Five o’elock. | standing the evidence of three respecta- 

| ble householders that they ceased playing 

upon the first request to do so; and whe- 

ther ke will order an inquiry into the 

' grounds upon which so severe a sentence 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, | was passed, notwithstanding the evidence 
‘given in exculpation of the defendants ? 


Tuesday, May 14, 1861. °'gm GEORGE LEWIS said, that in 


7 “Tl E | consequence of a memorial which had been 
alana gatas ns al placed in his hands by the noble Lord the 


QUESTION. | 

. | Member for Marylebone, he had addressed 

we Se ea — he a letter of inquiry to Mr. Mansfield, the 
wished to ask the Under Seerctary of State | magistrate, from whom he had received in 


ci Calon, Whether Hor Majenty’s pty a ful sport of the fats tp 
Incumbered Estates Act ; and, if so, when | comgins “es - yee ag fy ered 
the Proclamation will be made, in accord- | tn. al “A at asiion ee of stn = a, 
sel — rE eet es _— India policemen, and upon that testimony the 
os “CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ease was clearly proved. On the other 
said ct Toate, eantiils tes ctieieiedl te ated hand, the statements of three householders 
assent to the Jamaica Incumbered Estates \°"° brought forward to rebet that evi- 

dence. Those statements appeared to have 


aye so ag Ag’ — in | been diseredited by the magistrate. The 
rare aan cae. ar Sevee eee | question was one entirely for the decision 


i —— Pon Le the athens | of the magistrate upon his view of the com- 
ee ye, SE 0, SEED: SORE | parative credibility of the witnesses whom 


delay. | he had opportunities of hearing and seeing, 
POSTAL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN bow ae - 4 ras we v4 an 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. —— upon to interfere further in the 
een eptors | Lorp FERMOY asked whether the 
GexeraL UPTON said, he rose to ask | right hon. Gentleman would object to lay 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If it be the the Report upon the Table ? 
intention of Government to make arrange- Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Re- 
ments for the despatch of Mails from Stran- | ports of Judges and Magistrates to the 
mer either to Belfast or to Donaghadec ;, Home Office had been uniformly consider- 
and, if so, to what periods Contracts for ed as confidential. He had no intention 
conveying the same will be limited ? to lay the Report of Mr. Mansfield upon 
Mr. PEEL said, he was not aware the Table, but he had stated the substance 
that there was any intention to make use of it. 
of the routo indicated by the hon. and 


gallant Member, which for postal purposes | INDIGO PLANTERS IN INDIA, 

was quite unnecessary, there being already | QUESTION. 

& communication between Belfast and) Mr. VANSITTART said, he would beg 
Greenock. to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
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Whether a Deputation of the Indigo Plan- 
ters has not recently waited upon the 
Governor General, and, if so, whether any 
and what Orders were issued in conse- 
quence of their representations by the 
Governor General; and whether he has 
any objection to produce Copies of those 
Orders, and of any other Correspondence 
and Papers on the subject ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD replied, that a 
deputation had waited on the Governor 
General, and, in consequence of their repre- 
sentations, two special Commissioners had 
been sent to the indigo districts. He was 
quite willing to lay all the papers upon the 
Table. 


Marriage Law 


CLAIMS AGAINST OUDE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, with re- 
ference to the Letter from him to the Go- 
vernor General of India in Council, dated 
the 26th of May, 1860, directing that the 
ease of Claimants against the late State 
of Oude yet to be reported on, should be 
investigated, as desired by the late Court 
of Directors, in their Letter to the Governor 
General of India in Council, dated the 17th 
of June, 1857, whether he intends to take 
any steps for the adjustment of the Claims 
of the parties whose cases have been already 
reported on in the Letters from the Governor 
General of India in Council, dated respec- 
tively the 17th of May and the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1859 ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
Government of India had reported upon 
certain cases, but whether they were inves- 
tigated in accordance with the assurance 
given by the noble Lord who preeeded him 
at the India Board, he could not say. 
He (Sir Charles Wood) had written to the 
Governor General, to ask how the investi- 
gation had been conducted, but he had 
not yet received an answer. He did not 
think he should be justified in proceeding 
to act upon the Report until he had re- 
ceived further information. 


COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC ON THE YANG- 
TSE-KIANG.—QUESTION. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Dunzop, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Ad- 
miralty had received a letter from Sir James 
Hope, from which he would read an ex- 
tract. The letter was dated— 


“On board the Coromandel, Feb. 25, 1861. 
You will be pleased to acquaint 


“ 
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left Woosung on the 9th inst., and after some de 
tention, occasioned by the grounding of the Co. 
taur in a difficult part of the river, I arrived at 
Nankin on the 20th, after having located the 
Consul at Chin-keang-foo on my way up. From 
the communications I held with the chief authori. 
ties of the Taepings, I have reason to expect that 
every point necessary for the unmolested pa 

of British vessels up the Yang-tse will be readily 
granted, but I have refrained from coming to an 

distinct arrangement on the subject until I should 
have the assistance of Mr. Parkes. On my return 
down the river for the purpose of taking up the 
Centaur I was joined by Mr. Parkes, whom | 
forwarded to Nankin, where he will put matters 
in train and wait my arrival. I propose to-morrow 
to proceed up the river, and foresee no difficulty 
in completing the arrangements for opening the 
Yang-tse, detailed in my letter of the 2nd inst,” 


MAILS TO CHINA.—QUESTION, 


Mr, H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
know, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to withdraw the fortnightly 
Post Office communication with China be. 
fore the British Troops are withdrawn from 
Tien-Tsin ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, he would recommend the hon, 
Gentieman to move for the correspondence 
that had taken place on the subject. The 
question put to the Government was as to 
the matter of a subsidy, and whether the 
fortnightly communication was to be with- 
drawn or not he could not say. The Go- 
vernment never had adopted the view that 
it would be necessary or desirable to pro- 
long the double monthly subsidy upon the 
ground of the continued occupation of Tien- 
Tsin. 


MARRIAGE LAW (IRELAND). 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he rose to 
call attention to a subject which affected 
the social relations of a large number of 
the people of the sister country, and one 
upon which a strong feeling, as evidenced 
by the numerous petitions which had been 
presented to the House, prevailed—the 
marriage law of Ireland. He might at the 
outset usefully state what were the points 
which he did not propose to be considered 
by the Committee which he should ask the 
Ilouse to appoint. Questions had been 
raised at various times as to the jurisdie- 
tion of the Court of Divorce in England 
over domiciled Irish subjects, and some 
persons desired that the jurisdiction of 
the Divorce Court should be extended 
to Ireland. With that question he did 





the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that I 
Mr, Vansittart 


not propose to deal upon that occasion, 
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as he had been informed a Committee of 
the other House was already engaged in 
the consideration of it. He wished also to 
state that the Motion with which he should 
gnclude did not originate from a recent 
ial in Ireland which had attracted much 

blic attention, as he had intended to 
have brought forward this subject in the 
last Session of Parliament, but was pre- 
yented by accidental circumstances. The 

ints raised by that trial were very im- 

rtant in themselves, but they were but a 
fragmentary portion of the subject which 
he should present to the House. He might, 
no doubt, be met by the argument that in 
roposing to deal with the marriage law of 
Jreland it would be useful to inquire into 
the marriage laws of the three countries, 
with a view to assimilate them. He would 
frankly state the view which he held on 
that question. He quite agreed that in 
the abstract nothing could be more de- 
sirable than a uniform marriage law for 
the three countries. But, on the other 
hand, in that case as in others, they ought 
not to sacrifice what was within our reach 
for something that was in the abstract 
plausible, but which, in fact, would be very 
dificult in execution. When the House 
remembered what had been the state of 
the marriage Jaw in Scotland from time 
immemorial, what was the state of the 
common law of Scotland with regard to 
marriage, the regulations that have been 
added from time to time to that law, and 
remembered also the tenacity with which 
the people of Scotland had adhered to 
their own system of law, the House would 
see that an endeavour to conduct the in- 
quiry with the view of assimilating the 
marriage law of the three countries would 
raise a strong hostility in Scotland against 
avy measure founded upon the inquiry, 
and thus obstruct the wholesome regula- 
tions he proposed to introduce with respect 
to Ireland. He must also state that he 
had no suggestion to make as to any altera- 
tion of the law of marriage as applicable to 
the members of the Established Church in 
Ireland. It was essentially the same as 
that of the Church of England, requiring 
the publication of banns or a license; in 
that system he did not think any alteration 
could profitably be introduced. He believed 
that all the matters essential to a good sys- 
tem of marriage law were to be found in the 
system of the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. These essentials were— 
to guard against the existence of any legal 
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by previous publicity or a system of licences. 
The second essential was to give such a 
reasonable delay, during the process of the 
contract, that there should be no danger 
of too hasty or precipitate celebration of 
the marriage. The third point to be aimed 
at was that while there should be no desire 
to force on parties who were content with 
a purely civil contract the obligation of 
performing a religious ceremony, yet to 
afford facilities for and if possible encour- 
age the religious observance. And once 
the marriage had been celebrated, be the 
forms what they might, it should be per- 
feetly certain in its effect, and it should 
not be left liable to be invalidated at a 
future time on the ground of the absence 
of some points of form. For that reason 
it was essential that the fact and the proof 
of the marriage should be preserved. The 
last element in a good marriage law was 
that the means of celebrating the marriage 
should be convenient. The marriage law 
of the Established Church included all these 
elements, and it had worked extremely well 
both for England and Ireland. But he now 
came to the real cause of his motion—the 
position with regard to the law of mar- 
riage of those in Ireland who were not 
members of the Established Church. What 
was the position in this respect of those 
who were called, though somewhat incor- 
rectly, Protestant Dissenters? So long 
ago as 1781 ashort and simple Act was 
passed by the Irish Parliament providing 
that a marriage between Protestant Dis- 
senters, celebrated by a Dissenting Minis- 
ter, should be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses. That was the law from 1781 to 
1844. For sixty years the Protestant 
Dissenters in Ireland had acted on that 
statute. That Act, however, was defec- 
tive in one respect—that it did not pro- 
vide the means of publicity with respect to 
marriages intended to be solemnized. The 
House might ask how it happened that 
that statute was not now the law? The 
reason was somewhat singular. It came 
to pass that the Presbyterian Ministers of 
Ireland had been acting on the belief that 
the law enabled them to celebrate what 
were called mixed marriages, or marriages 
between persons who were not both Pres- 
byterians. In 1842 an indictment was 
tried at an assizes in Ireland for bigamy. 
It turned out that the first marriage had 
been a mixed marriage and was celebrated 
by a Presbyterian clergyman. An objec- 
tion was taken that that was not a mar- 





impediment to the contract; that was gained 


riage at all; and the Court decided that it 
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was invalid. The case was carried by ap- 
peal to the House of Lords, and though 
their Lordships were divided in opinion the 
decision of the House was that the mar- 
riage was invalid, and they must conse- 
quently take the law to have been then 
settled—namely, that a mixed marriage 
could not be celebrated under the statute 
of 1787. Noone had doubted that Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Independents, and seceders 
of every kind had, before this decision, been 
entitled to the benefit of the Act. It had 
even been held that the Act enabled a Dis- 
senting minister to eclebrate marriages 
between a Dissenter and a person of the 
Jewish persuasion, though it was difficult 
to see how Jews could be considered Pro- 
testant Dissenters. After the decision of 
the House of Lords the Legislature was 
compelled to take some steps in the mat- 
ter; and if the legislation of 1844 had 
merely dealt with the difficulty that had 
arisen with regard to mixed marriages, no 
one would have had cause to complain. 
But what was called the Irish Marriage 
Act of 1844 went further than this; it left 
almost exclusively to the Presbyterians a 
system that had worked satisfactorily 
enough for them alone. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant was empowered to appoint a cleri- 
eal licenser for that body, and their minis- 
ters could marry Presbyterians either by 
banns or licence, and could celebrate mixed 
marriages if a licence were previously pro- 
eured. That system worked well enough 
for the Presbyterian body, and they did 
not complain of it, with one exception. 
There was a section of the Presbyterians, 
supposed to be lineally descended from the 
Covenanters of Scotland, who held the opi- 
nion that it was not lawful to receive any 
authority in a matter of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion from the civil power. They ebjected, 
therefore, to the licensing clergyman hold- 
ing his appointment from the civil autho- 
rities ; and, as far as they were concerned, 
the Act did not provide any ecclesiastical 
meaus by which they could celebrate their 
marriages. With regard to some other 
Protestant Dissenters, when the Act of 
1781 was repealed, no power correspond- 
ing to that which they possessed under it 
was conferred upon the ministers of these 
various denominations. Instead of the 
power which prevailed before as to the 
celebration of marriages among their own 
flock, there was introduced into Ireland for 
the first time a system, founded on one 
which had prevailed for a few years in 
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riages of parties connected with these de. 
nominations should be celebrated as a ciyil 
contract at the registrar’s office. Let him 
take the case, say of two parties belong. 
ing to the Methodist persuasion, and ge¢ 
how they would be affected by the law as 
it stood before, and as it stood after the 
Act of 1844. Before that Act all the par 
ties had to do was to apply to the clergy. 
man of their own denomination, informin 

him of their wish, and he had full power to 
perform the ceremony. But what was the 
ease afterwards? The only means they 
had of celebrating marriage was to go be. 
fore the registrar, and give him notice as 
if they desired to enter into a civil contract 
only. The registrar was then bound — 
though the House would hardly believe it 
—to transmit that notice to the clerk of 
the Poor Law Union, to be read in three 
successive weeks at the meeting of the 
Poor Law Guardians. Whatever the rank 
in life of the parties might be, however 
they might be independent of the Poor 
Laws, their only course was to go through 
this process. That was not all. After that 
they might, if they pleased, be married in 
their own place of worship, but only on 
condition that the registrar should be there 
and make himself the chief man in the ce- 
remony. In a large district where there 
was but one registrar this was very incon- 
venient, besides which his presence entail- 
ed additional expense ; but, worst of all, 
in the certificate which was afterwards 
given of that which the parties desired to 
consider a religious ceremony the registrar 
stated that he was the person who had 
married the parties. The result of the 
difficulties thus thrown by the Legislature 
in the way of those who wished to super- 
add to a civil contract a religious ceremony 
was shown by a remarkable fact related to 
{him by the minister of ene of these deno- 
minations. He had under his charge 5,000 
persons, and had been their minister two 
years, during which the full proportion of 
marriages took place among them, yet 
during the whole time he only celebrated 
two marriages. The fact was that the dif- 
ficulties were so great in getting registrars 
to attend the place of worship and in going 
through the other formalities, that the par- 
ties in despair were driven to the simple 
process of entering into the registrar’s of- 
fice without any religious ceremony at all. 
He took it for granted that that was nota 
state of things which the House would de- 
sire to perpetuate, unless it was absolutely 
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mittee on the subject it would not be pro- | 

:for him to indicate any particular me- | 
thod by which this inconvenience should be | 


remedied. It would be the business of the 
Committee to consider whether or not, as 
the Legislature in 1844 thought fit to adopt 
adifferent course with regard to Presbyte- 
rans, it might not by some analogous mode 
weet the .atural objections of other bodies 
of Protestant Dissenters. He was very 
glad to find that the Presbyterians, who 
had a system with which they were satis- 
fed, did not look in any selfish spirit on 
ihe movement originated by other Pro- 
testant Dissenters ; but, on the contrary, 
yere Willing and even anxious that the fa- 
cilities and privileges which they possessed 
should be granted to others. Another sub- 
ject which the Committee might well in- 
quire into would be whether it was abso- 
lutely necessary with regard to a clerical 
lienser that he should hold office at the 
will and pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant, 
thereby depriving a large body of Protest- 
ant Dissenters of a privilege of which, 
otherwise, they would be extremely glad 
to avail themselves? As to marriages 
at the registrar’s office, great complaint 
was made, not of the way in which the 
registrars performed their duties, but of 
the system. That system was introduced 
in order to relieve persons who objected 
to the religious ceremony from the ne- 
cessity of undergoing the ceremony. The 
Legislature did not desire to do away 
with publicity, but what had been the 
working of the provisions introduced in 
order to insure publicity? The registrar’s 
notice was to be read at three successive 
meetings of the Poor Law Guardians. But 
the form of reading over a number of these 
notices just before or just after the busi- 
ness, especially if the notices were nume- 
rous, was a pure form, and conveyed no 
publicity cither in respect to the guardians 
or the rest of the community. The ab- 
surdity of the case, however, did not rest 
there, because when there were no meet- 
ings of the guardians there was no notice, 
and publicity, therefore, depended on the 
accident of whether there were meetings 
or not. After the three weeks had ex- 
pired the Act required that the marriage 
should celebrated in the registrar’s office 
with open doors and before two witnesses. 
Practically speaking, these marriages were 
performed in the back room of a shop, and, 
though the door of the shop might be open, 
to say that the public knew anything of 
what was going on inside was a large de- 
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mand on public credulity. The Committee 
would probably inqure whether some more 
effectual publicity could not be secured for 
registrars’ marriages—whether in the shape 
of publication in the newspapers he did 
vot know—but, at all events, in some way. 
Another subject of complaint, and which 
might form a subject of inquiry, was that 
provision in the Act of 1844, which re- 
quired that aiicence given by the registrar 
to celebrate a marriage should be accepted 
by the clergwan of the parish, or any other 
minister of the Established Chureh, and 
that not only he might, but he must, cele- 
brate the marriage. Although the clergy- 
man might be perfectly aware of some 
impediment which ought to prevent the 
marriage, he had no option in the ease. 
IIe was obliged to accept the licence, al- 
though in the English Act it was only pro- 
vided that the clergyman might accept it. 
{lis sketch of the marriage law of Ireland 
would be still more imperfect than it was 
if he omitted all reference to a large por- 
tion of the population, the Roman Catho- 
lies. The position of the Roman Catholics 
was somewhat peculiar. In some respects 
the Roman Catholics had much greater 
liberty as to marrying than any other 
classes in Ireland, while in other respects 
they were subjected to difficulties under 
which no other classes Jaboured. By the 
common law of the kingdom, as the House 
were aware, a marriage celebrated by a 
priest episcopally ordained was perfectly 
valid, and, therefore, in any case where en 
Act of Parliament had not stepped in and 
curtailed the power of the priest he might 
celebrate a perfectly valid marriage at any 
time or place he thought fit. In regard 
to marriages between two Roman Catho- 
lies there was no law which interfered with 
or curtailed in the least the power of a 
Roman Catholic priest to celebrate. So 
that, putting aside the internal regulations 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a priest 
might choose his own hour, or day, or 
place; he did not require registrar, or 
banns, or witnesses, nor need he make any 
record of what he had done. In practice, 
however, he was happy to say there were 
not those irregularities which from the 
licence of the law might be expected, and 
in 99 eases out of 100 publicity and notice 
were required, THe entertained, no doubt, 
therefore, that if reasonable regulations 
were presented to the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh for securing duc order and 
publicity, as well as the peculiar solemnity 
they attached to marriages, they would be 
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willing to accede to them. As to mixed 
marriages between one person who was a 
Roman Catholic and another who was not, 
the Legislature had interfered with the 
common law right of the priest to celebrate 
these marriages. An Act of Parliament 
was passed more than 1U0 years ago which 
provided that any marriage celebrated by 
a Roman Catholic priest between parties, 
one of whom, at any period within twelve 
months before, should have professed him- 
self or herself to be of the Protestant faith, 
should be a void marriage. He wished to 
speak with all respect of the Acts even of 
an Irish Parliament, but he thought that 
if the ingenuity of Parliament had been 
directed to attain the greatest maximum 
of absurdity they could not better have 
succeeded than in this Act. It was impos- 
sible that one of the parties shuuld know 
whether at any time during the twelve 
months the other party had professed the 
Protestant religion, and thus the element 
of certainty was done away with. Let 
them fix whatever formalities might be 
thought requisite, but when once a mar- 
riage was celebrated let it not be annulled 
and the children bastardized on account of 
circumstances not within the control or 
even knowledge of both the parties. He 
would suggest, and, perhaps, the Commit- 
tee might think it right to act on the sug- 
gestion, that the Roman Catholic priests 
should be placed exactly an the same foot- 
ing as ministers of other denominations, 
and be allowed to celebrate mixed mar- 
riages like other ministers, with due pub- 
licity and notice. The hon. and learned 
Member for Cork had given notice of an 
Amendment to his Motion, to the effect 
that a Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed to consider the marriage law of 
the three kingdoms. He hoped, however, 
that he would not persevere with it. The 
effect of that extensive inquiry would be 
that the marriage law of neither of the 
three kingdoms would be dealt with. It 
was impossible, too, that the same confi- 
dence could be felt by the different de- 
nominations in the Members of a Commis- 
sion, which must necessarily be limited, as 
in the members of a Committee, which 
would be more numerous. A Commission, 
too, would be the most expensive mode of 
proceeding, and would prevent any legis- 
lation this Session. He hoped,” therefore, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Cork would also on reflection withdraw his 
Amendment, There were several Bills 
coming before them, professing to deal 
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with this subject, but he ventured to gq 
that the House would not be likely to dis. 
pose of any of them satisfactorily till the 
matter was more fully inquired into. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«That a Select Committee be appointed, to in. 
quire into the Law affecting the contracting ang 
celebration of Marriage in Ireland,” 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, there had never 
been any genuine law of marriage in Ire. 
land. It had been his good or ill fortung 
to bear a part in the Irish Courts, in most 
of the cases to which his hon. and learned 
Friend had referred, and particularly in 
that case of bigamy. The question was 
raised as to what was the common law of 
marriage in England, and nothing gaye 
him more satisfaction than to learn that 
the Scotch doctrine, which had got into 
the head of the accomplished Lord Stowell, 
was not the law of England. When they 
looked back to history, they found that 
marriage was always connected with Chris- 
tianity, and the Saxons, besides the custom 
of having the priest to bless the union, 
took the precaution to have part of the 
ceremony at the church-door. It was 
Chaucer who wrote— 

«“ A woman she was the most discrete alive, 

Husbondes at chirche-dore had she had five.” 
It was done that the neighbours might see 
her face, that no pretender should be put 
forward afterwards, and that she should 
have dower if she outlived her husband. 
Every departure from the good old common 
law of England Jed them more or less into 
difficulties. He admitted that in the course 
of argument in Ireland it was asked what 
was to be done with Jews and Quakers? 
The only answer that could be given was 
that the common law was not made either 
for the one or the other. There was an 
elaborate judgment by Chief Justice Tindal, 
and all the Judges summoned to the Lords 
concurred in holding that Lord Stowell 
was in error. The first thing which Parlia- 
ment did was to pass a short Act declaring 
those marriages valid which had been ce- 
lebrated by the Presbyterians under a mis- 
apprehension of the law. The result of 
the matter was that Episcopalians mar- 
ried in church, as all sensible people ought 
to be, were all right, and that by the 7th 
and 8th Victoria provisions were made for 
the marriages of Presbyterians. Two other 
classes remained. First, the Dissenters, 
particularly the sturdy Covenanters, who 
would not yield to any civil authority in 
matters of this kind, and provision must be 
made to mect their conscientious scruples ; 
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and, secondly, the Methodists, who also 
sbjected to the 7th and 8th Victoria, re- 
sired to have their scruples regarded also 
with tender care. The great question still 
remained—what was to be done with the 
marriages of Roman Catholics ? Questions 
ypon such marriages arose in every con- 
geivable form. Judges would not receive 
ihe certificate of a priest, because no legal 
obligation was cast on him to preserve a 
register. The certificate might be con- 
sidered by a jury as moral evidence of a 
marriage, and one of the advantages of 
trial by jury was that when juries found 
laws which they did not like they very 
soon impressed upon the Legislature their 
opinion of their unsoundness. The Roman 
Catholics were in a worse position, al- 
though they were the most numerous body 
of inhabitants in Ireland, than even the 
Jews, who were infinitesimally small, or 
the Quakers, who were getting fewer and 
fewer every day. He regretted to say 
that by an Act passed by the Irish Par- 
liament, who made some good laws, and 
some very indifferent laws, though two 
people should be willing to marry and go 
before a priest intending to marry—yet 
if one of them had within a year before 
professed to be a Protestant the marriage 
was void. He had heard a lady asked 
whether the gentleman whose marriage 
with her was in question had professed 
himself to be a Roman Catholic, and she 
very properly replied, “If you mean by 
professing, did he declare himself to be a 
Roman Catholic, he did ; but if you mean, 
did he believe the articles of the Romau 
Catholic religion, as I cannot read the 
heart of man, I cannot say whether he 
did or not.’’ It was very easy to criticise 
ajory for their verdict. But it seemed to 
him to be a very sensible thing for a jury 
to say, “If in order to perfect a marriage 
you declare yourself a Roman Catholic you 
must be bound by what you represent 
yourself to be, and we are ready to believe 
you to be the person who you said you 
were.” The clergy of the Church of 
Rome were the obstacles to an alteration 
of the law. They had now the power to 
marry at any hour of the day or night 
persons of any age. There was no pro- 
tection against clandestinity, or in favour 
of infaney, and as our law did not recog- 
nize the Council of Trent, which required 
two witnesses at any marriage of Roman 
Catholics, a marriage without was as good 
4s a marriage with witnesses. He could 
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very delicate and important question than 
to confer on the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church all the advantages and 
privileges which satisfied the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland ; and if they had other 
demands within the bounds of reason, it 
was their duty to receive them with respect 
and deference. It would be for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
consider whether they should adopt the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend and 
deal at the same time with the question of 
registration. One word as to the alarm- 
ing Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork (Mr. Scully). He was 
afraid that that Amendment would open 
up the large question which would ulti- 
mately, it was truc, have to be taken up, 
to determine whether a man, instead of 
being comforted by one wife, might have 
the advantage of having three wives—one 
in England, one in Ireland, and one in 
Scotland. Formerly the law of England 
did not recognize the jurisdiction of the 
courts of Scotland when they annulled a 
marriage on the ground of adultery. That 
state of things had been since altered, but 
the law as it now existed in England did 
not extend to Ireland, the consequence 
was that a man might possibly have three 
wives at one time. A sufficient penalty 
in itself it might be, but an anomalous 
state of the law. That, however, was a 
different question, which must be taken up 
at another time, together with the question 
of the law of divorce, and, therefore, he 
trusted that his hon. and learned Friend 
would not press for an inquiry into the 
whole of the marriage law of the three 
kingdoms on that occasion. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he pro- 
posed his Amendment in order to give to 
the inquiry a more extended bearing and 
practical character. He understood from 
the reply which he received from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland some time back that there 
was no prospect of legislating on the 
subject during the present Session. No 
time would, therefore, be lost in remit- 
ting the inquiry to a Commission instead 
of a Committee. The whole of the Irish 
business of the Session was now before 
Select Committees, and if another Com- 
mittee were to be added to the number, 
Irish Members could only manage to at- 
tend by dividing themselves into half a 
dozen halves. It would be better at 
once to establish a little Irish Parliament 
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into one, with leave to all Irish Members to 
sit upon it. The Amendment of the law 
as to mixed marriages in Ireland ought 
certainly to be dealt with before the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
and he believed that that was the view of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite, as well as of the Statistical Society 
of Dublin and other authorities. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would give an assurance that 
the labours of the Select Committee now 
proposed should be concluded and legisla- 
tion on the subject undertaken before the 
close of the Session there might be some 
argument in favour of the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast ; but 
if such an assurance was withheld it was 
desirable that a Commission should be 
appointed to inquire into the Marriage 
Laws of the three parts of the kingdom. 
It was no less important that they should 
learn exactly what the law of Scotland 
was on that subject than the law of Ire- 
Jand. He certainly should not like a son 
of his, at a marriageable age, to visit 
Scotland without being thoroughly aware 
of the law of marriage in that part of 
the kingdom. Indeed, he believed the 
risk of his getting into difficulties through 
the peculiarities of the Scotch law was so 
great that he would rather not have him 
* go there at all. A Commission could con- 
duct the investigation, as was now com- 
monly done, by means of printed interro- 
gatories and written replics, quite -as 
cheaply and more effectively than a Com- 
mittee, and its Report would carry more 
weight with it. 


Marriage Caw 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying, that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission, to inquire into the 
Marriage Law of England, of Ireland, and of 
Scotland respectively,’ ”’—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that he did not 
intend to object to the proposal which had 
been made by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns), 
and, therefore, he hoped that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Vincent 
Scully) would not press his Amendment 
to adivision. All that he had previously 
stated with regard to this matter was 
that he did not think it advisable to intro- 
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duce into the measure establishing a regiz- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, a 
provision for the repeal of the Act of 
George II., prohibiting mixed marriages 
and that if it were proposed to repeal that 
Act the House would find that it could not 
deal with that question entirely by itself, 
He thought that that statement had been 
fully justified by what was then occurring, 
The question for consideration was what 
was it most expedient for the House to do 
with a view to early and practical legisla. 
tion in the course of the present Session? 
The Motion of his hon. and Jearned Friend 
limited inquiry to the law of marriage in 
Ireland, and surely snch a proposal had, 
prima facie, an advantage over one which 
would involve an inquiry into the law of 
England, with which no one was dissatis- 
fied, and into that of Scotland, any inter. 
ference with which would excite much 
jealousy and alarm in that country, If, 
then, they wished to accomplish anything 
practical with respest to Ireland, they 
should decline to embark in the more ex- 
tensive inquiry. The history of the mar- 
riage Jaw in Ireland was mostly this :—Up 
to the year 1844 marriages in Ireland 
were, with two exceptions, as to which 
there existed statutory regulations, entirely 
subject to the common law. One of these 
exceptions was the legislation which for 
reasons now happily condemned on all sides 
was intended to prevent the celebration of 
marriage between a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant; and the other the Act of 1781, 
which, dealing with all Protestant Dissen- 
ters as a single body, legalized all mar- 
riages among them which were celebrated 
by their own clergyman. In other words, 
all marriages celebrated by a clergyman in 
holy orders of our own or of the Roman 
Catholic Church were valid, and all others 
invalid. Under these circumstances the 
wisdom of the Legislature intervened, and 
the Act of 1844 was passed which sub- 
stantially extended to Ireland, as regarded 
Protestants, the law which was in exist- 
ence in England. There was, however, 
this distinction, that it intended to give to 
the Presbyterians, who formed the great 
bulk of the Protestant Dissenting popula- 
tion of Ireland, by the creation of licensing 
ministers or surrogates, the same advan- 
tages which were enjoyed by the Church. 
He understood that the Motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend had for its object to 
ascertain whether these advantages might 
not be extended as so as to include other 
religious bodies ; and thus, by various de- 
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tailed arrangements, which might properly 
be considered by a Committee, to enlarge 
the policy and extend the utility of the 
Act of 1844. That was the ground on 
which he cordialiy concurred in the Motion 
for a Committee to ascertain whether it 
was necessary to continue to exclude from 
the benefits of that Act certain persons 
who desired to have those benefits, and 
whose conscientious feelings were entitled 
toevery attention. The hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast was also willing that 
the Committce should consider how the 
disability under which the Roman Catholic 
clergy laboured in respect to the celebra- 
tion of mixed marriages could best be re- 
moved. There was, however, no reason 
for embarking in that larger investigation 
into which the hon. Member for Cork’s 
Amendment would carry them. Then came 
the question whether there was any pros- 
pect of useful legislation on that subject 
this Session. There could not be a greater 
evil to a community than the absence of 
an efficient system of recording all the 
domestic facts of life, and it was to furnish 
an uniform mode of registration that the 
Bill now under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee had been introduced. Another mea- 
sure had also been brought into the House 
of Lords to render it no longer impossible 
for the majority of the people of Ireland 
to celebrate mixed marriages. It was most 
desirable that that measure, when it came 
down to that House, and the kindred ques- 
tions connected with it, should receive a 
calm and dispassionate consideration ; and 
that object was most likely to be secured 
by the Bill being referred to the proposed 
Committee, on which all parties would be 
fairly represented. By thet means he 
hoped to see the remaining portion of the 
penal laws, which both sides desired to see 
amended, no longer disfiguring the statute 
book. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the announcement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chicf Se- 
erctary for Ireland would give great satis- 
faction in the north of Ireland, and he 
thought a Select Committee was the pro- 
per tribunal to deal with the question, 
which was one of the greatest import- 
ance, 

Mr. BUTT said, that the great diffi- 
culty which existed in the way of the mix- 
ed marriages was, that in the present state 
of the law, a marriage by the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergymen between persons profes- 
sing the Catholic religion was valid if ce- 
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without the presence of witnesses. If 
mixed marriages were to be placed on the 
same footing, then the same amount of 
uncertainty and confusion would exist as 
at present in the existing marriage law of 
Ireland. 

Mr. M‘MATION said, he approved of 
the appointment of the Committee, as he 
believed it to be calculated to put an end 
to a grievance which has existed for many 
years in Ireland, in connection with the 
marriage laws of that country. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY expressed 
his readiness to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ITADFIELD said, that he hoped 
no attempt would be made to inquire into 
the religious professions of persons about 
to be married, as among the Nonconform- 
ists no questions of the sort were asked of 
persons desirous of having the marriage 
ceremony performed. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, that 
on the part of the Roman Catholic bishops 
and the clergy of Ireland, he must protest 
against the appointment of the Committee, 
and stated that the proposition had created 
great alarm and anxiety throughout the 
country. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Main Question put, and agreed to 


Ordered, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire into the Law affecting the contracting and 
celebration of Marriage in Ireland.” 


WOOLWICH DOCKYARD. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he rose to 
move for Copies of the Reports of the 
Officers of Woolwich Dockyard, and of 
the principal Officers of the Admiralty, on 
the errors referred to in the eighthteenth 
Clause of the third head of the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Control‘and Management of 
Her Majesty’s Naval Yards, as having 
been discovered in certain Accounts in the 
department of the Storekeeper, the Ac- 
countant, and the Chief Engineer of Wool- 
wich Dockyard. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted ; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 15, 1861. 


Minures.] Poszic Bitts,—2° Piers and Harbours; 
Reformatory Schools (Scotland), 


NEW TRIALS IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BUTT said, that as he understood 
the measure was to be opposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
it would be more convenient then to state 
its provisions, together with the grounds 
on which they were supported. The ques- 
tion as to the necessity of instituting some 
tribunal to review erroneous verdicts in 
criminal cases was not new to that House, 
as on several occasions the subject had 
been introduced and met with the ap- 
proval of hon. Members, but had been ge- 
nerally postponed at the request of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. Early in the 
present century Sir Samuel Romilly intro- 
duced a Bill identical in principle with the 
one now under consideration. In 1844 
the hon. and learned Member for East 
Suffolk (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) following in 
the footsteps of Sir Samuel Romilly, intro- 
duced a similar measure; but that Bill, on 
the second reading, at the suggestion of 
Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary, 
was postponed to the next Session, and 
nothing more was heard of the question 
for some years. But in 1848 and 1853 
measures on this subject were again sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and again postponed. 
In 1858 the hon. and learned Member for 
Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) and himself, 
acting in concert, brought forward a si- 
tmailar measure, the principle of which was 
affirmed by a vote of 145 to 91, although 
it, unfortunately, was not allowed to be- 
come law. The present Bill embodied va- 
rious suggestions thrown out in the course 
of previous debates. It sought to make 
no innovation in the law and constitution. 
New trials were granted in certain classes 
of criminal eases. The object of this Bill 
was to render that remedy more gencral, 
and extend it to cases in which, above all 
others, it was most needed. ‘The judg- 
ments of inferior courts were liuble to be 
reviewed upon writ of error by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench; but that remedy was 
reduced to a mere matter of form, and did 
not touch the substantial miscarriages of 
justices which sometimes took place. Pro- 
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ceedings could also be removed from jg. 
ferior tribunals to the Court of Queens 
Bench upon writs of certiorari. Moreover 
convictions for misdemeanour before the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
and a Middlesex jury could be set aside 
either upon points of Jaw or fact. If 
however, the conviction was one for felony 
no new trial could be obtained, on ae. 

tount of an absurd and unreasonable dis- 

tinction which ought not in these days to 
be obtained. Surely, if a new trial wag 
given, where the penalty was fine or im- 
prisonment, it ought not to be denied 
where the punishment was death or trans- 
portation ; more especially as in the trial 
of the two cases the tribunal was the 
same and the rules of evidence also the 
same. The Bill, therefore, proposed to re- 
move that anomaly by granting to pri- 
soners tried and convicted of felony in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench the same right of 
appeal ‘as was enjoyed by persons con- 
victed of misdemeanour. It also propose 

to extend the writ of certiorari to case 

in which it was not now usual to grant it, 
and to enable the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
upon a proper case being made, to send 
that writ to any court of criminal jurisdic- 
tion in the kingdom in order to have its 
verdict reviewed. Everybody must feel 
that there were instances in which it was 
most desirable that there should be an 
opportunity of having the judgment of a 
criminal court reviewed, not by the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of State, but a judi- 
cial tribunal administering the law upon 
settled principles. He knew that it would 
be said that the discretion of the Secretary 
of State to» grant pardons supplied the 
place of a power of appeal; but he would 
ask, was it right that an innocent man 
should be placed in the position of a par- 
doned criminal? and, also, was it right 
that the Secretary of State in his private 
office, should alone have the power of re- 
viewing a sentence? It might also be 
urged that crroneous convictions were very 
few, but he doubted much whether they 
were not far more numerous than was ge- 
nerally supposed; for, at present, there 
were no means for an improperly con- 
victed person to obtain a re-hearing. In 
the Report of the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners it was stated that in one year in 
no less than nine criminal cases there were 
wrong decisions at the Central Criminal 
Court, and some of the persons at least 
would have been executed, but for the 
exertions of Mr. Wyld, then Sheriff of 
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jondon, and who watched all the cases, 
He might also instance the cases of Mr. 
Barber, and Lord Dundonald as admitted 
instances of erroneous convictions. In the 
latter case Lord Dundonald was tried with 
others for a misdemeanour, and applied 
for a new trial, but there was an old rule 
of law that where several persons were 
tried together for a misdemeanour no one 
of them could obtain a new trial without 
all joined in the application, and, as his 
rodefendents did not join with him the 
application was refused. In the case of 
Dr. Smethurst there was a conflict of 
gientific evidence as to the administration 
of poison. In that case the Secretary of 
State interfered, but it would have been 
more satisfactory, although he (Mr. Butt) 
did not believe that Dr. Smethurst ad- 
ministered poison to the deceased lady, 
it would have been better for all parties 
if there had been a new trial, when the 
scietitific evidence given upon the first oc- 
easion could have considered and reported 
upon by the highest authorities. In the 
recent case of Mr. Hatch a power of ap- 
peal would have been of great importance, 
as the terms upon which he obtained Ris 
pardon —the conviction as perjurers, of his 
accusers, placed him in a most difficult 

ition In the case of Mr. Kirwan, who 
was tried for the murder of his wife at 
Ireland’s Eye, near Dublin, whom he had 
himself defended, the Lord-Lieutenant had 
yielded to the popular feeling in that per- 
son’s favour by commuting the capital 
sentence to one of transportation for life—- 
4 compromise that satisfied no one, and 
could not be consistent with justice. Those 
instances showed the uncertainty of the 
present system, and the necessity for some 
such law as he now proposed. When a 
man was convicted for murder, he was 
asked by the Judge what he had to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced 
upon him, and if he said that a witness 
had sworn falscly, and he had the means 
of proving that statement, the Judge was 
bound to tell him that that was no reason 
for deferring the sentence. ‘The same with 
respect to an error in the reception of evi- 
dence on a point of law; but if he could 
point out an error in copying the indict- 
ment, and that a clerk had put the word 
“ for” instead of ‘‘ of” our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen, that would be a Y we: reason 
for deferring the sentence. The fact was 
that a man’s property was much more 
carefully guarded in this country than his 
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count for that by the fuct that the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature were not so liable 
to be called on to answer for matters 
which would involve a restriction on their 
liberty, as they were to answer a claim 
made upon their estates. If they were, 
depend upon it they would have had a 
criminal appeal long before. He might 
be asked whether he intended to give a 
power of appeal in cases of acquittal? He 
did not propose to give such a power, and 
the Home Secretary could only pardon— 
he could not hang a man whom the jury 
had acquitted. Neither did he apprehend 
that there would be such an immetise 
amount of additional business caused by 
this Bill as would overwhelm the Courts, 
as no certiorari would be granted without 
sufficient grounds being shown. He 
thought that both experience and autho- 
rity were in favour of the Bill which he 
now asked the House to read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that among 
the various maladies with which their 
Wednesday Legislation was afflicted, it 


‘seemed to him that the Criminal Appeal 


Bill held a prominent place. He could 
have wished that it belonged to the class 
of maladies called agues, which were in- 
termittent, rather than to that of fevers, 
which were continuous. Last Session 
substantially the same Bill had been in- 
troduced and undergone a full discussion, 
and was then negatived without a division, 
and he really thought, after that circum- 
stance, it was hardly necessary to intro- 
duce it again this Session. The object 
of the measure was to make the trials 
of all treasons and felonies removable 
by certiorari, and to give power to the 
superior Courts of granting new trials. 
That was the principle of the Bill of 
last Session, and no fresh light had been 
thrown on the subject by the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member, or by the 
provisions of the measure itself. The hon. 
and learned Member had not had the bold- 
ness to declare that innocent men were 
frequently found guilty in this country. 
Mr. Burr: I do.] All he (Sir George 

ewis) could say was, that upon the 
strongest evidence of the Judges, of per- 
sons acquainttd with prisoners and con- 
victs, it was clear that such cases were 
of very rare occurrence. The converse, 
however, did frequently occur. There 





life and liberty, and he could only ac- 
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was a general tendency in our laws to | chief witnesses for perjury, and that that 
favour the prisoner, but if such a step; was but an imperfect remedy in that cage, 
were taken as was now proposed, the in-| He differed from the hon. and learneq 
evitable result would be to diminish that , Gentleman ; he believed Mr. Hatch stoog 
merciful and forbearing feeling which was | a much better chance upon the indictment 
an honourable distinction of our criminal he preferred for perjury, as both himself 
law. He denied that the cases of errone-'and his wife could be examined as wit. 
ous conviction were numerous, but upon nesses; on an appeal Mr. Hatch must 
all points of law the statute book afforded | have appeared as a prisoner at the bar, 
a complete remedy. There was no reason | The jury, oa the trial for perjury, heard 
to suppose that a Judge ever refused to re- | the whole case of the opposite party, and 
serve a point where there were sufficient |its decision was in favour of Mr. Hatch, 
grounds. But the real question was whe- | He was at a loss to see how this case sup- 
ther they could assimilate the civil and ported the argument in favour of a crimi- 
criminal law by giving a prisoner power | nal appeal. It told, he thought, the other 
to appeal in cases of treason and felony.| way. The case of Mr. Kirwan was a case 
The hon. and learned Member said he’ in which the Lord Licutenant of Treland, 
wished to assimilate felonies with mis- | having some doubts as to the conclusive. 
demeanours; but that involved the whole | ness of the proof, gave, as was usual in 
question in dispute. At present the such cases, the benefit of the doubt to 
power of appeal was only exercised when | the convict, and commuted the sentence to 
persons had the means of paying costs. | transportation. Of course it was difficult 
The appeal given by the Bill would be a to defend the logic of a commutation of 
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mere mockery unless the prisoner had the 
means of paying the costs; and it would 
be necessary to saddle the public with the 
costs of all second trials. Unless that were 
done the Bill would be mere waste paper. 
And if the costs of the second trial were 
paid by the public every prisoner would 


‘sentence, because it was said that cither 
‘the prisoner was guilty or innocent. If 
‘innocent he ought to be pardoned, and if 
guilty the sentence of the Judge ought to 
| becarried out. He did not think, how- 
‘ever, that that case, properly understood, 
| afforded any argument for the establish- 


appeal, on the chance of obtaining an ac- | ment of a criminal appeal. There might 
quittal from the first conviction. If the | be cases where the evidence was such that 
Bill passed it would in many cases be very | although the jury had convicted there was 
difficult to secure the attendance of wit-|so much uncertainty that the Executive 
nesses on the second trial, while all the! were unwilling to allow the law to be 








advantages of the present system of cri- | fully carried out. 


minal trial would be forfeited. The hon. 
and learned Mover of the Bill had referred 
to several cases; among them is the case 
of Dr. Smethurst. It had become a stock 
case, but it really afforded no argument in 
favour of a criminal appeal. That process 
was intended to remedy defects of crimi- 
nal procedure ; but the real ground of the 
uncertainty in Dr. Smethurst’s case was 
the fallibility of medical science. It was 
an obscure case of suspected poisoning. 
There was a time when scarcely a Sove- 
reign in Europe, or any person of rank, 
died without the operation of poison being 
suspected; and even with all the modern 
improvements of medical science it was 
still very difficult to form a judgment in 
cases of suspected poisoning. If there 
were twenty appeals in criminal trials it 
would not meet the difficulty ; the medical 
evidence might still mislead the tribunal. 
In the case of Mr. Hatch the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated he (Sir George 
Lewis) had advised a prosecution of tie 
Sir George Lewis 


He was far from say- 


‘ing that Secretaries of State were infalli- 


ble, but he believed every precaution was 
taken to avoid error in their decisions. 
The Judges were consulted, and every 
statement and representation was care- 
fully considered. And it should be re- 
collected that Courts of Appeal would 
themselves be liable to error. No al- 
teration of the law would secure an ab- 
solutely infallible authority. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had drawn one 
argument for a criminal appeal from Irish 
State trials. But if there were any cases 
in which a second appeal to a jury would 
be of doubtful benefit they were those in 
which political and religious feelings were 
involved. It was difficult to obtain evi- 
dence in such cases; it had sometimes 
been necessary to confine the witnesses in 
prison before the trial, and to send them 
out of the country afterwards. In such 
a state of things a new trial would place 
a great obstruction in the way of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, and might 
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he made a justification of exceptional and 


‘ngent modes of Government. So far 
from the measure being a mere change of 
in applying the law of misdemea- 
nour to that extent to the law of felony, it 
was in reality a most important change, it 
would effect a complete revolution in the 
gdministration of justice in this country ; 
and considering ~that the Bill would be 
judicial to its best interests, he must 
move as an Amendment that it be read a 
second time that day six months. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
yord ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 


months.”” 

Mz. M‘MAHON stated the steps he had 
taken to procure the passing of a Criminal 
Appeal Bill, and said that as he received 
great support in the year 1859 he was 
justified in re-introducing the measure in 
1860. On that occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman argued the whole question in a 
most masterly manner, and brought before 
the House the state of the law in almost 
every country in Europe; but he hoped on 
another occasion he would refer to the law 
of the United States, by which a criminal 
appeal was allowed. At the same time he 
quite admitted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had thoroughly exhausted the whole 
subject. He did not consider that Hatch’s 
case was so clearly put by the right hon. 
Baronet as to be a conclusive argument 
against criminal appeal, because in that 
ease the evidence of Plummer on the se- 
cond trial could not be heard. The case 
of Tate, in the north of Ireland, afforded a 
strong argument in favour of the Bill. 
It would certainly have been more judi- 
cious to send Tate before another jury than 
to have discharged him. The case of the 
seven pirates tried before Baron Platt also 
afforded an argument in support of this 
measure. In that case the Judge, think- 
ing there was no reasonable ground for 
doubt, refused to reserve a point raised on 
behalf of the prisoners, but the authorities 
at the Home Office required that the point 
of law should be reserved, and it was 
discussed before the Common Law Judges. 
The result was, that the twelve Judges 
who heard the arguments, with only one 
exception, decided that the judgment was 
wrong, and that the prisoners should be 
discharged. As however the Liberal party, 
who might be supposed most anxious for 
the liberty of the subject, gave no encou- 
ragement to any attempt at law reform, he 
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word on this topic so long as they remain- 
ed in office. 


Mr. BUTT, in reply, quoted the opinion 


of Chief Baron Pollock and other autho- 
rities to the effect that instances of inno- 


cent persons being convicted were by no 
means rare in this country, and intimated 
that he would not trouble the House to 
divide. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question.”’ 

Put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PAULL said, he rose to move the 
second reading of the Bill. It was the 
fourth time he had ventured to present a 
measure of a similar character to the 
House. In 1858 the Bill passed a second 
reading by a considerable majority. In 
1859 it was again introduced, but owing 
to the dissolution it made no further pro- 
gress. Last year the Bill was once more 
introduced, and passed a second reading 
by a considerable majority. At the sug- 
gestion, however, of the authorities of the 
departments to which the Bill referred, he 
moved for a Select Committee, which the 
House granted. In the course of that 
inquiry he found the provisions of the 
Bill were too stringent considering the 
measure was experimental, and he had, 
therefore, framed the present Bill in ac- 
cordance with the opinions entertained by 
the Committee, and in conformity with 
the evidence taken before it. Neither 
the principle nor the details of the Bill 
were new. The principle of allowing 
inquiries to be made by public depart- 
ments and of allowing them to grant pro- 
visional orders to be subsequently con- 
firmed by Parliament, had been sanction- 
ed over and over again, and had been 
found to work satisfactorily. He hoped 
that the principle might be extended to 
the class of undertakings to which this 
Bill referred. As to the details, he sub- 
mitted that they would mainly be sub- 
jects for consideration in Committee. The 
greatest difficulty in the case was to select 
the body most fitted to give effect to the 
provisions of the Bill. In his former Bills 
he had made the Admiralty the executive, 





should not trouble the House with another 
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but their multifarious duties indisposed 
them to take upon themselves any new 
functions; and that being so, he had 
naturally turned to the Board of Trade, 
which had a marine department, and was 
not so overworked as- the Admiralty was 
said to be. At the same time, all the 
rights and privileges of the latter Board 
were reserved to them. The objections to 
the measure came principally from con- 
servancy bodies and those who had rights 
and privileges under old charters; but, 
he had inserted a saving clause as to the 
rights and privileges possessed by those 
bodies. Then, former Bills which he had 
introduced were obligatory in their na- 
ture; this was only permissive, and, there- 
fore, it came before the House in a less 
objectionable form than on former occa- 
sions. His object was that persons desir- 
ous of constructing harbour works, if they 
wished to save the expense of an Act of 
Parliament, should make application to the 
Board of Trade. They would be com- 
pelled to give ample notice, to deposit 
plans, and, in fact, to comply with all the 
Standing Orders of this House relating to 
the introduction of private Bills of this 
kind; and then the Board of Trade by a 
provisional order might empower the pro- 
moters to undertake the works proposed. 
Such provisional order, however, would 
have no validity whatever until it was con- 
firmed by Parliament, introduced on the 
principle of the Enclosure Acts, and every 
opportunity of seeking redress would be 
given to all parties who felt aggrieved by 
the decision of the department. The great 
object which he had in view was the saving 
of expense in obtaining private Bills. 
However simple might be the provisions 
of such a Bill, the expense of passing it, 
even if unopposed, was several hundred 
pounds; and Captain Veitch gave an in- 
stance of an Act which had been passed 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
but which had cost £750. Looking at 
what had lately occurred with reference 
to harbours, he thought the object of the 
Government should be to enable parties 
to carry out in the easiest and most in- 
expensive manner harbour works which 
might be required for the purposes of com- 
merce and of refuge. In the small ports 
along the coast the expense of carrying a 
Bill through Parliament was an important 
element for consideration, and deterred the 
execution of useful works. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would give a 
second reading to a Bill which he believed 
Mr. Paull 
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would prove a great boon to the seafar; 
population around the coast, and would 
form a valuable appendage to the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Milnor 
Gibson). 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, froth the 
title of the Bill hon. Gentleman might 
suppose that it was a measure for precisely 
the same object as that which had beep 
introduced by the Government; because 
they were both called Bills for facilitating 
the Construction of Piers and Harbours, 
This Bill did not clash with the Bill of 
the Government, and if it should please 
the House to agree to the second read. 
ing, it might even act as an aid to the 
objects of the Bill which the Govern. 
ment had introduced. he begged to say 
that it was not the wish of the Govern- 
ment to object to the Bill on the second 
reading. He should reserve any observa. 
tions on the measure until its details came 
to be considered. Although if the House 
should decide to impose any fresh duties 
on the Board of Trade, that department 
would endeavour to discharge those duties 
satisfactorily, it would be for the House to 
consider whether they were prepared to 
part with the powers which the Bill u- 
doubtedly deprived them of. It appeared 
to be a well-considered measure, and con- 
structed in accordance with the principal 
evidence given before the Select Committee 
on this subject last Session ; but, in passing 
through Committee of the whole House, 
he though it would require to be consi- 
dered with very great care, because there 
were powers relative to the compulsory 
taking of land, and with regard to the 
levying of rates, without a special Act of 
Parliament. That such powers as those 
should be obtained from Government by a 
provisional order, was a matter requiring 
great caution and consideration. In making 
those observations, he reserved to himself 
the right to object to the details of the 
Bill; and, with that understanding, there 
would be no opposition on the part of the 
Government to the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had no objection 
to the second reading of the Bill. But he 
had to observe that he thought they would 
have to consider in Committee whether it 
would not be desirable that they should 
fix some limit to the amount which could 
be raised under the provisions of the mea- 
sure. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, it was 
impossible for the Government to take 
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under their charge the harbours of the 
kingdom, and the best thing to be done 
was to facilitate the action of the com- 


ies and of private individuals. He was 
himself the proprietor of a harbour which 
was capable of great improvement, and 
the present Bill would give facilities in 
such a case for the carrying out of works 
great advantage to the community. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that he opposed 
the Bill last year, and still, upon principle, 
entertained strong objections to it. At 
the same he admitted that in the case of 
small undertakings of the kind to which it 
applied, it was of great importance to save 
expense, and seeing that the principle of 

isional orders had already been recog- 
nized by the House, he should renounce 
his opposition to the second reading. 

Bill read 2°, and Committed for Tuesday 


11th June. 
House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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THE UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL 
WAR—PRIVATEERING. 


Tur Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Iords, I did wish to have given public 
notice of my intention to put a Question 
to the Lord President with respect to the 
interpretation to be put on some expres- 
sions in Her Majesty’s Proclamation, rela- 
tive to the conduct of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in respect to the War in America. 
As this House did not sit yesterday, how- 
ever, I had not the opportunity of doing 
80; but I hope the noble Earl, having had 
private notice, will be prepared at once 
to give the explanations I desire. It 
seems to me to be a matter of essential 
importance that a Proclamation instruct- 
ing Her Majesty’s subjects as to the con- 
duct they should pursue in that unhappy 
war should be clear of all doubt, and to 
the last degree intelligible to every indi- 
vidual — that a man should not be ob- 
liged to go to his Jawyer for an opinion as 
to the meaning of the expressions used; 
and, further, that if he should go to his law- 
yer, the lawyer should have no difficulty 
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in assigning to the words their true inter- 
pretation. The warnings given to Her 
Majesty’s subjects relate, first, to the law 
of England, and then to the law of na- 
tions. As to the law of England, it is 
clear enough; there is no doubt at all 
with respect to the duty imposed on Her 
Majesty’s subjects. But as to the law of 
nations, as might naturally be expected, 
there is a great degree of doubt. Her 
Majesty’s subjects are warned “not to 
break any blockade lawfully and effectively 
established by either of the belligerent 
Powers.” Now, the first question I wish 
to put to the noble Earl is in what sense 
we are to understand these expressions. 
We are at present under an obligation to 
adhere to the declaration on the subject of 
maritime law agreed to by Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiaries and those of other Powers 
at Paris. That declaration bears directly 
on the subject of blockades in these 
words— 

“ Blockades, in order to be binding, must be 
effective—that is to say, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy.” 

Now, if these words are to be understood 
in their strictly literal signification, to 
establish a lawful blockade would be al- 
most physically impossible. They must 
receive certain qualifications and expla- 
nations. I say “impossible,” because 
there is hardly in the whole universe any 
locality in which ships can remain safely 
with the power of absolutely preventing 
access to an enemy’s coast. Blockades 
are carried on by ships at sea. They must 
be carried on by ships at sea, and under 
sail, because no ships can carry a suffi- 
ciency of coal to enable them to act con- 
stantly under steam. No doubt it would 
be a great facility if they could always 
act under steam; that would go far to 
enable them to make the blockade ef- 
fectual. I recollect having heard that 
during the blockade of Toulon the ships 
employed in that service were on one oc- 
casion driven by a storm across the Medi- 
terranean and, if it had continued a few 
hours longer, would have been lost on the 
Coast of Africa. Such things—such an 
event as the blockading ships being driven 
away by bad weather—will occur again; 
and, according to the strict and literal 
meaning of the Proclamation, a blockade 
would then cease to be valid because it 
had ceased to be effectual to prevent access 
to the enemy’s coasts. But I apprehend 
the words must be understood with neces- 
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sary qualifications, arising from the cir- 
cumstances of wind and weather, which 
command all such operations; and that 
the real meaning is to prevent access by 
establishing such a case of danger to those 
who attempt to violate the blockade as to 
induce them to desist from attempting to 
do so. But, if that be the real meaning 


of Her Majesty’s Proclamation, I confess | 


I think it very much to be regretted that 
instead of adopting totally new words, as 
they have done in this Proclamation, the 
Government did not warn Her Majesty’s 
subjects against breaking, or endeavour- 
ing to break, a blockade lawfully esta. 
blished and effectively maintained—be- 
cause it is not enough that a blockade 
is lawfully established, and unless it be 
effectively maintained it ceases to be law- 
ful. I wish, then, first to know from the 
noble Earl in what sense we are to under- 
stand the words used in this Proclamation. 
Do they intend to convey the exact mean- 
ing, with the qualifications I have men- 
tioned, of the declaration made by the 
Powers? If they do not, what further 
meaning do they contain? Do they go 
below or beyond the words of that de- 
claration? And why should not the par- 
ticular words there used be adopted on 
this occasion? I confess I also very 
much regret to see so much vagueness 
in the expressions used as to ‘‘contra- 
band of war.” The Proclamation speaks 
of ‘‘arms, military stores or materials, 
or any article or articles considered and 
deemed to be contraband of war accord- 
ing to the law or modern usage of na- 
tions.” How are plain men to find out 
what articles have of late been consider- 
ed contraband of war by the usage of na- 
tions? They must look through all the 
recent decisions of the Courts of Admiralty 
jurisdiction, not only in this country, but 
in others; and it is highly probable that 
they will be found conflicting with one 
another, and prove no guide to the con- 
struction to be placed on the words of the 
Proclamation. I wish, therefore, to know 
what are the further articles not mention- 
ed to which it is intended that the Pro- 
clamation should apply, and which Her 
Majesty’s subjects are cautioned not to 
carry upon the sea. The law with respect 
to contraband of war is in a state of con- 
stant change. It must change year after 
year, according as the manner of conduct- 
ing war is changed. The time was when 
bows and arrows and armour would have 
been considered contraband of war. When 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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I looked into this matter six years ago] 
recollect to have found in the law books 
of best authority that all these changes 
were controlled by one prevailing prip. 
ciple—namely, that that is contraband of 
war which in the possession of an enem 
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| would enable him better to carry on war, 


That is a clear, reasonable, and intelligi. 
ble principle, and I very much regret that, 
instead of using the words which I find 
ir this Proclamation, Her Majesty’s Min. 
isters did not go back to a princiy le which 
all can understand, and which is not af. 
fected by changes in the mode of carrying 
on war. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Questions 
put by the noble Earl are certainly very 
important. I feel it a somewhat difficult 
matter to speak upon questions of inter. 
national law; but, at the same, itis m 
duty to give the noble Earl all the informa. 
tion I can, andif I should happen to make 
a mistake, I shall be grateful to learned 
Lords on either side to correct me, in order 
that no misapprehension may go abroad on 
a subject of so much importance. With 
respect to the first question—what mean- 
ing is to be attached to the words, “a 
blockade lawfully and actualiy estab- 
lished ””—I apprehend that, although the 
agreement of Paris is likely to form an 
epoch in the history of international law, 
and although it was concurred in by all 
the nations of Europe and by several 
American States, yet it does not in itself 
constitute a change in international law 
excepting as regards those Powers which 
signified their acceptance of it. I believe, 
further, even with respect to those coun- 
tries which entered into that agreement 
with us, that what took place at Paris 
made no change as far as blockades, law- 
fully and actually established, are con- 
cerned. That question of international 
law remains exactly the same as before, 
with this difference only, that mere paper 
blockades will not in future be recognized. 
I believe that the construction of inter- 
national law that has been adopted is, that 
before a blockade can be said to be law- 
fully and actually established, it must be 
announced in proper form and manner, 
and the State declaring it must have on 
the spot such a force as—I do not say to 
make it impossible, but, at any rate, to 
make it very difficult for vessels to obtain 
egress or ingress. The second question 
which the noble Earl has put to me 1s 
still more difficult to answer in a clear 
and satisfactory manner; but I can say, at 
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all events, that the Government have fol- 
Jowed the course usual on such occasions. 
To a certain extent the noble Earl an- 
swered hisown question, for hestated that 
what is contraband of war must vary from 
time to time according to the character of 


the war which is carried on. There are 
certain articles which are clearly contra- 
band of war, but there are certain other 
articles the character of which can be de- 
termined only by the circumstances of the 
case; a8, for instance, the ports for which 
they are destined, and various other inci- 
dents which can be properly determined 
oily when they have been submitted to 
the judgment of a prize court of Admiralty. 
The decisions of such a Court, unless there 
has beena flagrant violation of international 
law, all those who have recognized the 
rights of the belligerents must accept. I 
think, therefore, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, in adhering strictly to precedent 
in this matter, took the only course which 
it was possible for them to pursue. 

Tat Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the answer of the noble Earl is for the 
most part entirely satisfactory. I do not 
feel disposed to complain that the terms of 
the Proclamation are vague and uncertain. 
It is impossible to introduce into a Procla- 
mation of this description such a definition 
of the character of a blockade, or of con- 
traband of war, as would satisfy the con- 
ditions which seemed to be laid down by 
the noble Earl who first addressed the 
House. Nor do I complain of the Procla- 
mation on the ground that the warning it 
gives goes beyond the necessities of the 
case. I refer to the warning which is 
given to British subjects against taking 
part in privateering expeditions. The 
Proclamation wisely and properly informs 
the subjects of Her Majesty that if they 
should engage in privateering expeditions 
they would have no right, whatever might 
be the result, to claim the protection of 
this country against any penal. conse- 
quences to which they might render them- 
selves liable. I do not complain of that— 
quite the contrary; but there are two 
points upon which it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Her Majesty’s Government 
should lose no time in coming to a thorough 
understanding with the Government of the 
United States. The first is with regard to 
the question of blockade. It has been 


stated that the Northern States—I will 
still call them the United States—have in- 
timated their intention of blockading the 
Whole of the Southern ports. Now, we 
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know perfectly well that it is not in the 
power of the Northern States, if their 
navy were three times as powerful as it is, 
effectually to blockade all these ports. 
There is no doubt they might effectually 
blockade this, or that, or the other port, 
and that would be a blockade which we 
should be bound to recognize, and as to 
which they would be entitled to all the 
rights of blockade; but I do think it 
is very important that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should not commit themselves 
the doctrine that the United States are to 
lay down the principle of a universal 
blockade, that that universal blockade 
would be recognized by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that all Her Majesty’s 
subjects who might choose to disregard it 
would be liable to penal consequences. I 
apprehend that to make them so liable the 
blockade must be one the validity of which 
has been recognized by their Government. 
It is important, therefore, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should come to a clear 
understanding with the Government of 
the United States that a mere paper block- 
ade, or a blockade extending over a space 
to which it is physically impossible that 
an effectual blockade can be applied, will 
not be recognized as valid by the British 
Government. The other point is one of, 
perhaps, still greater importance. A noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) was 
understood to say a few days ago that by 
the law of nations privateering was piracy, 
and that, consequently, the Northern States 
would be perfectly justified in carrying out 
their threat to treat all privateering as 
piracy, and visiting it with capital punish- 
ment. I apprehend that if there is one 
thing clearer than another it is that by 
the law of nations privateering is not piracy 
—that no enactment on the part of any 
one nation can make that piracy as regards 
the subjects of another country which is 
not piracy by the law of nations, or by the 
law of that country. The Northern States, 
therefore, must not be allowed to entertain 
the opinion—although it may be right that 
we should warn British subjects that if 
they should engage in privateering expe- 
ditions they will not be entitled to claim 
the protection of their Government—that 
they are at liberty so to strain the law as 
to convert privateering into piracy, and 
visit it with death. The punishment under 
such circumstances of persons entitled to 
Her Majesty’s protection would not be 
viewed with indifference, but would re- 
ceive the most serious consideration by 
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this country. It is right, on the one hand, | turally changed with the advance of milj. 
that the people of this country should be tary science. ‘Taking into account the 
warned of the peril of engaging in priva- | great changes and improvements in all the 
teering undertakings ; but it is essentially | appliances of warfare which had of late 
necessary, on the other, that the Northern | years taken place, he should hold that 
States should not be induced to rely upon | coal _— ry r poo 9 as amounting 
our forbearance if they choose to deny the | to contraband of war, if furnished to one 
gencral interpretation of international mi | of ag eg ‘ be —_ > — 
and attempt to visit privateering with a against the other. e might add that he 
penalty which is not attached to it by that | entirely concurred in the opinion that it 
law. It is said that ithe Northern States | was not necessary that a blockade, in order 
treat the Southern Confederation, not as | to be considered effective, should be of 
having the rights of belligerents, but as such a nature as to render access to any 
rebels, whose acts will be visited with all part of the coast impossible, but that it 
the penalties of high treason, including oe = 7 oe a it & real 
capital punishment. But that is not aj}b ockade, that it preclude € existence 
doctrine we admit, because we have de- | of any reasonable chance of entrance. 
clared that the Southern States are en- | Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he wished 
titled to the rights of belligerents. The | to bring the opinion to which his noble 
Northern States, on the one hand, cannot | and learned Friend had given expression 
be entitled to claim the rights of belli-|to a test. The Confederated States of 
gerents for themselves, and, on the other, | America were admitted by Her Majesty's 
to treat the Southern States, not as belli- Government to be entitled to exercise the 
gerents, but as rebels. These are the two | rights of a belligerent Power. That being 
points upon which it is most desirable that | 80, he should wish to know from his noble 
os clear yn oan — = | — weet pew —— he meant to 
| i n ship wer - 
ae ron mcr the United Statee—first, | cinienl by ‘hen States and fitted out a 
that we cannot recognize any except a a privateer against the Federal Govern- 
really effective blockade such as the United | ment, her crew would under such circum- 
States may be able to enforce; and secondly, | stances be guilty of piracy? That was 
that we cannot recognize the doctrine that not the state of the law on the subject, 
by any proclamation or any enactment the although many people wished that it was. 
Northern States have power as against the | British subjects so engaged would, no 
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Southern Confederation to treat privateer- 


ing as piracy, and to visit it with all the | 


penalties that attach to that offence. 

Lory BROUGHAM heartily wished that 
all privateering were piracy by the law of 
nations, but, unhappily, it was not. His 
opinion upon this point had been mis- 
understood. What he said was that pri- 
vateering undertaken by the subjects of 
one country against the trade of another 
country with which their own was at 
peace amounted to piracy. Privateering, 
however much it might be reprehended, 
was, undoubtedly, in the case of recog- 
nized belligerents, not piracy according to 
the law of nations, as that law was at 
present understood and administered; but 
if any .persons, subjects of this country, 
fitted out a vessel against another country 


| doubt, be answerable to the laws of their 
own country, for an infraction of the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act, but it was perfectly 
clear that, on principles of international 
law, they would not be liable to be treat- 
ed as pirates. That warning should be 
given to English seamen by means of the 
Proclamation was, of course, a most use- 
ful and necessary step, and if after that 
warning they would engage in such ex- 
peditions as those to which he was re 
ferring, they must, of course, take the 
consequences of their conduct. If, he 
might add, the Southern Confederacy had 
not been recognized by us as a belligerent 
Power, he agreed with his noble and learn- 
ed Friend that any Englishman aiding 
| them by fitting out a privateer against the 
| Federal Government would be guilty of 





with which we were at peace, that in it-| piracy. The question was one which arose 
self constituted a piratical act, and he was | after the abdication of James II., when 
clearly of opinion that the persons so act-| he had been expelled from Ireland, and 
ing would have only themselves to blame; had not a foot of territory in this coun- 
if after full warning they entered upon | try, and when, therefore, he was merely 
that course. As to contraband of war, the|a sovereign claiming a right de jure. 
articles coming under that category na-| James II. at that time commissioned cer- 
The Earl of Derby 
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tain persons to fit out privatcers against 
the commerce of this country; and the 
question having come before the Lords of 
the Privy Council, they desired to have 
with respect to it the opinion of learn- 
ed civilians. Several civilians had, in 
consequence, attended before the Council, 
md a report of the proceedings in the 
case Was given in a very grave and curious 
way by Dr. Tindal, who was one of its 
members. According to that Report Sir 
homas Pinfold had asserted that the per- 
sons to whom the inquiry related were not 
pirates, and for the following very strange 
reason—that a pirate must be regarded as 
hostis humani generis, but that those per- 
sons were not enemies to all mankind, and 
were, therefore, not pirates. Whereupon, 
the Report said, all ‘‘smiled.” One of 
the Lords of the Council asked whether 
there could ever be such a thing as a 
pirate if no person could come within that 
category who was not actually at war with 
allmankind? To that question it appear- 
ed Sir Thomas Pinfold did not reply, but 
contented himself with repeating what he 
had said before. One of the Lords, therefore, 
pressed the learned civilian with another 
question—he said ‘Suppose any of their 
Majesties subjects, by virtue of a Commis- 
sion from the late King, should by force 
seize the goods of their fellow subjects by 
land, would they stand excused of being 
guilty at least of robbery, and if not, why 
should they stand excused of piracy?” To 
that question also the learned civilian 
made no answer, and for the very good 
reason, as their Lordships would at once 
perceive, that there was no good answer 
to be given ; for it was perfectly clear the 
persons supposed would be guilty of pi- 
tacy. He was, he might add, of opinion 
that it was manifest that in the case as- 
sumed by his noble and learned Friend, 
piracy could not fairly be said to exist; 
and, as the point was one upon which it 
was desirable no misapprehension should 
prevail, and his noble and learned Friend 
had, he thought, left it in some uncertain- 
ty, he had deemed it to be his duty to 
state the opinion which he held on the 
subject. 

Tus LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
had laid down the law on the point at 
issue with perfect correctness. If, after 
the publishing of the present Proclama- 
tion, any English subject were to enter 
into the service of either of the belli- 
gerents on the other side of the Atlantic, 
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there could be no doubt that the person 
so acting would be liable to be punished 
for a violation of the laws of his own 
country, and would have no right to claim 
any interference on the part of his Go- 
vernment to shield him from any conse- 
quences which might arise. There could, 
however, at the same time be no doubt 
that, although he would be guilty of a 
breach of the laws of his own country, 
he ought not to be regarded as a pirate for 
acting under a Commission from a State 
admitted to be entitled to the exercise of 
belligerent rights, and carrying on what 
might be called a justum bellum. Any- 
body dealing with a man under those cir- 
cumstances as a pirate and putting him to 
death would, he contended, be guilty of 
murder. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that there 
could be no doubt as to the state of the 
law on the point—that a privateer acting 
under a Commission from a Government 
was not a pirate. No doubt the Govern- 
ment of the United States did not put the 
extravagant Proclamation they had issued 
on the ground that privateers were pirates, 
inasmuch as America had insisted upon 
maintaining the right of resorting to that 
mode of warfare when it had been aban- 
doned by the great Powers of Europe :-+ 
He supposed the order was based on the 
ground that they were dealing with rebels, 
and privateers would be hanged not as 
pirates but as persons guilty of treason 
to the State of which they were the sub- 
jects. Of course it was a matter for their 
own consideration what was to be the 
operation of that Proclamation. He be- 
lieved that the enforcement of that doc- 
trine would be an act of barbarity which 
would produce an outcry throughout the 
civilized world; but he hoped it was a 
mere brutum fulmen, and not intended 
to be carried out. But that being the case 
with regard to their own country, the case 
with regard to England was quite different. 
We had recognized the Southern Confede- 
racy, not as an independent State, but as 
a belligerent Power ; and, therefore, if the 
Federal Government should act upon the 
principle they had laid down as against 
British subjects, he apprehended that the 
English Government might, with perfect 
justice, interfere, and under some circum- 
stances they might, by the influence of 
public opinion, be compelled to interfere. 
Yet, at the same time, the offender hav- 
ing acted in violation of the laws of his 
own country, and after notice issued by 
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the Government that they would not ex- 
tend protection to him, could not, as a 
matter of right, call upon his Government 
to interfere. That, he apprehended, was 
the state of the case. He must say he 
thought it impossible that the Government 
could have framed the Proclamation more 
prudently than they had done with re- 
spect to articles contraband of war. The 
determination of what was contraband 
must depend on the circumstances of each 
particular cargo. Provisions, for instance, 
though they might be safely sent under 
other circumstances, yet, if sent to a port 
where an army of a State at war was in 
want of food, might become contraband. 
So with regard to coals. They might be 
sent for the purpose of manufacture, but if 
sent to a port where there were war steam- 
ers with the view of supplying them coals, 
then, became contraband. It was, there- 
fore, quite impossible to frame a Procla- 
mation defining what goods were and what 
were not contraband. With respect to 
blockade, again, though the law remained 
unaltered, the application of it to practice 
had been very much altered by the intro- 
duction of steam-power. A port must be 
strictly blockaded, but for the purposes of 
blockade two or three steam vessels might 
now be as effective as twenty sailing ves- 
sels had been formerly. Many questions 
of nicety had come before the Judicial 
Committee sitting as a Prize Court of Ap- 
peal during the Crimean War; and he 
thought this country, now that it was in 
the situation of a neutral, would have no 
reason to insist upon any other rules than 
those which it had acted upon as a belli- 
gerent. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM hoped and trusted 
that all persons would take notice of the 
warning given in the Proclamation, that 
British subjects if they interfered in the 
differences prevailing in America must 
run the risk of whatever penal measures 
might be adopted by the Americans on one 
side or the other, and at sea or on land. 
In the case which occurred thirty years 
ago two English subjects were tried and 
hanged for piratical interference on the 
land, and not on the sea, and not one step 
was taken to protect or avenge them. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the object of the proclamation was cer- 
tainly to deter Englishmen from engaging 
upon either side in the unhappy conflict 
in America, because they were told that 
if they violated the law of their own 
country and the law of nations they were 

Lord Kingsdown 
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not to expect any protection from their 
own Government. He feared, however, 
that the discussion in their Lordships 
House that evening might tend to diminish 
the effect of the Proclamation. But he 
still hoped that Englishmen would not 
take any part in those hostilities, and he 
felt sure that if they did they would be 
hanged long before diplomacy could in. 
terfere on their behalf. 


CUSTOMS’ DUTIES (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE asked the Under 
Secretary for India, Whether Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have addressed any Re- 
presentations to the Local Government of 
India on the Subject of the Customs’ duties 
which were imposed last year on manu- 
factured Articles imported into India? He 
said it might be inferred from the manner 
in which his question was put that those 
duties were imposed for the first time last 
year; but that would not be an entire- 
ly accurate impression, for duties vary- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. had existed 
previously; and the late Mr. Wilson, 
whose loss was a great public calamity, 
proposed to equalize them by substituting 
an uniform duty of 10 per cent. That 
change, however, operated severely in the 
case of cotton and other articles. The 
Indian Government was doing its best to 
facilitate the exertions of those Gentlemen 
who were enlarging the growth of cotton 
in India; but as long as these Customs’ 
duties on manufactured articles imported 
into India were maintained, what they 
were endeavouring to do with one hand 
the local Government were to some extent 
undoing with the other. It appeared to 
him that every Customs’ duty imposed on 
English manufactures imported into India 
was a protective duty in another shape, 
and liable to all the objections to which 
protective duties were exposed. While, 
too, these duties tended to restrict the 
importation into India of cotton goods, 
they also checked the exportation of raw 
cotton to England. He saw it stated ina 
recent number of the Bombay Mail, that 
the imposition of a Customs’ duty had 
developed quite a mania for cotton manu- 
facturing in India. Eight companies were 
about to be started, and the working power 
of the mills was about to be increased ten- 
fold. If this were so, it appeared to him 
that in thus causing an additional sum of 
money to be embarked in the cotton ma- 
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nofacture of India we were reversing the 
icy we had adopted in this country and 
capital into unnatural channels. 
That this was the case it further appeared 
from the Board of Trade returns; for, 
whilst there was an increase in almost all 
the articles imported into this country 
from other countries in the year 1860, as 
compared with 1859, yet, in the importa- 
tion of raw cotton from India there was a 
falling off in 1860, as compared with 
1859, of more than 16 per cent, and that 
although there was no general falling off 
in the importation of the material. If the 
month of January, 1860, and January, 
1859, were taken by way of example, it 
would be found that the increase in the 
general importation of cotton was much 
larger in the first month of 1860 than it 
was in the first month of 1859. He would 
to ask his noble Friend how he ac- 
counted for this discrepancy, and how it 
was that the amount of cotton imported 
into England from India was less in 
1860 than it was in 1859? It would not 
be difficult to show that the operation of 
such an impost was to take out of the 
pockets of the Indian taxpayers a sum 
much larger than it put into the Exche- 
ner. Their Lordships must remember 
that these duties had been in operation 
barely a year, and that their injurious 
operation had been only partially deve- 
loped. He trusted that his noble Friend 
would be able to give their Lordships some 
assurance that the effect of these Customs’ 
duties, in stimulating the manufacture of 
cotton in India and diminishing the ex- 
port of raw cotton from that country, had 
not escaped the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Fart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
thought it was scarcely necessary to say 
that the Government deprecated as much 
as the noble Earl himself anything which 
approached to a return to protection; and, 
he thought, sufficient proof would be af- 
forded that no such object was contem- 
plated, when it was recollected that these 
measures were brought in under the au- 
spices of the late Mr. Wilson, than whom 
amore able or more consistent adherent to 
the principles of free trade this country 
had never known. It was necessary he 
should first remind their Lordships that 
with regard to the mode by which the 
revenue was to be raised in India they 
had very little choice. Its sources were 
very few, and were confined within very 
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and considering the present state of Indian 
finance, which, as his noble Friend knew, 
had more than once shown large and for- 
midable deficits, it became the imperative 
duty of Mr. Wilson and the Indian Go- 
vernment to do everything in their power 
to put the finances of India on an im- 
proved footing by an increase of taxation 
on the one hand and a large reduction of 
expenditure on the other, so that the re- 
venue and the expenditure might be 
brought to an equilibrium. He must re- 
mind their Lordships of what had not been 
stated by his noble Friend, that the first 
change in the Customs’ duties on these arti- 
cles had been made not in 1860 but in 1859. 
In 1859 Mr. Wilson introduced a new 
Customs’ tariff. That tariff was founded, 
no doubt, mainly on the principles which 
were ultimately adopted, but it also made 
a great change in the protective system, to 
which his noble Friend had not adverted. 
The previous system of finance imposed 
differential duties in favour of English 
produce. These differential duties were 
swept away. Under the new system there 
were certain articles of luxury on which at 
first a duty of 20 per cent was levied; but 
this was subsequently altered, and an equal 
duty of 10 per cent was levied on all im- 
ported goods. In the course of the year 
1860, in order to carry out this equaliza- 
tion, the duty on one article was increased 
—namely, cotton yarn. The duty was 
raised at that time; and if he (Earl de 
Grey) were not mistaken it was the only 
duty which was raised by the tariff. He 
was not about to deny that under the 
increased duties which in 1859 and 1860 
were levied upon English produce con- 
nected with the cotton trade more ac- 
tivity might have taken place in Indian 
manufacture, and that to that extent the 
duties might have had a protective effect. 
He could, however, assure his noble Friend 
that they were not imposed with any such 
object, and that whenever in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government these du- 
ties could be safely dispensed with, no 
consideration of protection would permit 
them to be retained. Assurances to that 
effect had already been given by his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State, and 
he hoped that persons in India who 
might engage in the industrial pursuits 
to which his noble Friend had refer- 


red, would receive the warning that the 
present duties would not be continued a 
single hour longer than was necessary for 
the finances of India. His noble Friend 
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had referred to certain trade returns, from 
which he had gathered that there had been 
a great falling off in the cotton importation 
from India in 1860 as compared with 1859, 
and his noble Friend said he believed that 
was entirely owing to the Customs’ duties 
which had been established. But his noble 
Friend had overlooked the fact that these 
duties were imposed in the year 1859, and 
not in 1860. This at least was clear, 
that the duty upon cotton piece goods was 
not increased in 1860. The whole of the 
falling off, therefore, to which his noble 
Friend had referred was clearly not attri- 
butable to the cause which his noble 
Friend had assigned. It was entirely a 
question of necessity. It was necessary 
to raise a sufficient revenue in India, and 
it was from a conviction of the necessity 
that the Government had sent out no in- 
structions to India for the repeal of those 
duties. Tho total amount received from 
Customs’ duties in 1858-9 was £2,867,681; 
in 1859-60 it was £3,872,000; and the 
estimated amount for 1860-1 was about 
£3,900,000. Under these circumstances 
his right hon. Friend had not thought it 
right to call upon the Indian Government 
to alter the Customs’ tariff in this respect. 
His noble Friend had referred to the tariff 
of valuation which existed in Bengal. 
Grave objections had been expressed to 
that tariff; and in consequence of those 
objections a Commission had been ap- 
pointed, and was sent to Calcutta to in- 
vestigate the question. The result of the 
Report of that Commission was that the 
tariff had been revised, he believed with 
the approbation of the commercial public 
in Calcutta, and also with that of persons 
interested in the trade of England. In 
conclusion, he might say it was the earnest 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government to 
promote the extension of English trade 
with the east whilst they endeavoured at 
the same time to provide for the revenues 
of India. 

Fart GREY said, this was a matter of 
considerable importance, and one which 
undoubtedly deserved their attention and 
consideration. The noble Earl who had just 
addressed the House had said that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Wilson was a sufficient gua- 
rantee that these duties were proposed in, 
any way for the purposes of protection.’ 
He (Earl Grey) had himself had the plea-' 
sure of being personally acquainted with 
Mr. Wilson, and from his knowledge of, 
Mr. Wilson’s high character he could ad-' 


mit the force of that answer. But at the: 
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same time the facts stated by the noble 
Earl who had introduced the matter haq 
not been disputed, and it was, judgin 

from those facts, pretty clear that the prac. 
tical effect of these duties was the stimy. 
lation to a_very large extent of the cotton 
manufacture in India. He (Earl Grey) 
thought we ought not to look with an 

feeling of commercial jealousy on the na- 
tural increase of manufactures in India, 
No one condemned any commercial jealousy 
on subjects such as this more than he did 
—it was beneath them to consider it; but 
at the same time he thought it was for the 
interest of England no less than that of 
India that they should not misdirect the 
industry and capital of India. It was de- 
sirable for both countries that the industry 
and capital of India should be allowed to 
flow naturally into their proper courses, 
and should be left. entirely to themselves, 
As far, however, as possible, it was desi- 
rable that the Customs’ duties in India 
should be employed for the purpose of in- 
creasing in that country the production 
of raw material, and of promoting mann- 
factures in this country : but, in all cases, 
the interests of the Indian population 
would be best consulted if they were left 
to themselves. It appeared that the duty 
of 10 per cent upon yarn and other things 
produced in this country tended to create 
a very great increase of mills in India, and 
also to create a good deal of speculation, 
and if that was the case no petty advantage 
which we could get from an increased Cus- 
toms’ duty could make up for the great loss 
which must be sustained from artificially 
directing the industry of India into a 
channel in which it would not otherwise 
flow. The noble Earl who last spoke 
(Earl de Grey) had quoted the very large 
increase which had taken place in the 
Customs’ revenue, but he had not told them 
what portion of this increase was applie- 
able to these particular articles. No one 
proposed to prevent the Government from 
getting as much revenue as they could by 
an increase of Customs’ duties, if those du- 
ties did not act as protective duties. In 
our own country we had adopted the prin- 
ciple that all Customs’ duties acted as pro- 
tective duties that were levied on articles 
which were manufactured in this country 
and were also imported into it; and last 
year we carried that principle to almost a 
pedantic extent. He thought that his 
noble Friend was justified in asking that 
the same principle should be applied to 
India; and that we should not establish 
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there protective duties against our own 
incipal manufacturing industry, and pro- 
tective duties which would at the same 
time have the effect of directing capital to 
India. They were all aware that the 
t difficulty of India at that moment 
was, that she could not find sufficient ca- 
ital to develop her great natural resources, 
and the greater that-want the more clear 
was the policy of avoiding any fiscal mea- 
gure, whatever it was, which would arti- 
ficially affect the distribution of wealth. 
As he had already said, any small revenue 
to be derived would not counterbalance 
the evil inflicted ; for, as his noble Friend 
said, the tax was condemned on the great 
principle that it took far more out of the 
kets of the people than was brought 
into the Exchequer; and, therefore, the 
ter the want of revenue the more 
eareful should they be in imposing taxes, 
not to press more upon the resources of 
the country than was necessary to produce 
the revenue required. He was sure that 
the Government ought to lose no time in 
directing their attention to this subject, 
for it was much easier to prevent a great 
protective interest from growing up than 
to deal with it after it had been created : 
and where there was a great tendency to 
run into speculations of the kind to which 
he had referred, it was not enough for the 
Government to hold out a warning by 
saying “ Do not rely upon these duties, 
for we shall repeal them as soon as we can 
do without them.’’ It would be thought 
a great hardship if, after the speculations 
had been carried to any extent, mills had 
sprung up, and people had been collected 
together, there was to be a change of le- 
gislation which would subject the parties 
to a competition on which they had not 
calculated. These considerations convinced 
him that his noble Friend was right in the 
view which he took; and he, therefore, 
hoped that the Government would at once 
direct their attention to it. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half- 

past Ten o'clock. 
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3° ea of Parishes Dissolution (Scot- 
land). 


Postal Contract. 


THE GALWAY POSTAL CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BAXTER said, he would beg to 


ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If 


the Government have terminated the Con- 
tract entered into with the Atlantic Royal 
Mail Steam Company for earrying the 
Mails between Galway and America ? 
Lorpv DUNKELLIN said, he wished 
further to ask whether it is in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee upon Contracts that a Contract rati- 
fied by the House of Commons should be 
put an end to without being brought under 
the consideration of the House ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think what my noble Friend 
asks me is rather a matter of opinion upon 
a matter of duty: but I have no hesitation 
in saying that I think it is the duty of 
the Government, if it believes there is a 
necessary for exercising its lawful powers, 
to put an end to a contract between the 
Executive and a Company without in the 
first instance consulting the House of Com- 
mons, but subsequently placing the House 
in possession of the fullest means to enable 
it to pronounce judgment upon their con- 
duct. With respect to the question of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, | would recom- 
mended him to read the closing words of a 
notice addressed by the Postmaster Gene- 
ral to the Secretary of the Galway Com- 
pany, and a note which I have just re- 
eeived from the Secretary of the Company. 
My noble Friend (Lord Stanley of Adder- 
ley) through his Secretary, yesterday wrote 
a letter ending in this manner— 

‘Under all the circumstances, and on a review 
of the whole case, the Postmaster General feels 
that in the discharge of his public duty he has no 
alternative but to exercise the power reserved to 
him, and to declare the Contract at an end. I am 
desired, accordingly, to transmit to you the ac- 
companying notice to that effect.” 

The note which I have received from the 
Secretary to the Company is as follows: — 


“May, 16, 1861. 

“A letter from the Postmaster General was 
delivered at half-past 5 o’clock yesterday evening 
at the Office of the Company, containing the in- 
timation that he had declared the Galway Con- 
tract at an end. If time be permitted, the Com- 
pany will be prepared to join issue upon all the 
reasons given by the Postmaster General, and I 





am desired by the Board to request that you will 
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this evening.” 


THE FRENCH TREATY. 
QUESTION. 


Sin HENRY STRACEY said, in the ab- 


sence of the noble Lord the Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been called to a division in the French 
Senate on Monday last, from which it ap- 
peared that an attempt was made to re- 
verse a Clause in the Convention or Treaty 
recently entered into with this country, 
and which Clause referred to the rates of 
duty chargeable upon imported fish into 
France? The alteration would be an im- 
portant one, and very much affect his con- 
stituents. He begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he would be kind 
enough to assure him that he would use 
his best endeavours to see that this Clause 
of the Convention or Treaty should be 
strictly carried out, because if it were not 
carried out it would doubtless be con- 
sidered in the eyes of the country a 
very objectionable proceeding—{ Order, 
order !”’ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I can quite appreciate the 
anxiety which the hon. Member on behalf 
of his constituents feels on this question. 
I have only to say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received no official infor- 
mation upon the subject of the proceed- 
ings in the French Senate, nor do we sup- 
pose that there is the slightest intention 
on the part of the French Government to 
commit a breach of faith. Indeed, it 
would be an injustice to them to refer to 
such a contingency in connection with the 
Convention and the Commercial Treaty. 
There is no reason to suppose that any in- 
tention exists to make application to the 
British Government for a relaxation of this 
part of the Commercial Treaty. 


PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERS TO ATTEND 
COMMITTEES.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. MACEVOY: Sir, in reference to 
a matter which I have to bring before the 
House affecting the privileges of hon. 
Members, I trust I may claim its atten- 
tion for a very few moments. At the 
outset, I may be permitted to say that I 
feel there is no Member of this House who 
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add this statement to any answer that you may 
feel called upon to give to Mr. Baxter’s question 
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which regulate the conduct of the business 
of this House. I will state very shortly the 
circumstances of the case which I desire 
to bring under the notice of the House, 
Yesterday, there being a not very lively 
debate at the time going on in this House, 
and knowing that there was a Selegt 
Committee sitting upstairs upon the gu. 
ject of births, deaths, and marriages, g 
matter with regard to which we take a 
considerable interest in ‘Treland, I thought 
I could not do better than see what that 
Committee was doing. I had scarcely en. 
tered the Committee room when the hop, 
Gentleman the Member for Clonmel (Mr, 
Bagwell), who, in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, 
acted as Chairman of the Committee, 
beckoned to me to approach, which I at 
once did, and he then informed me that 
my presence there was out of order. | 
replied that I was not out of order, and he 
repeated that I was out of order, when! 
again told him I was not out of order, 
Having intimated that opinion to him, I at 
once retired. I had, however, some time 
ago made myself acquainted with the rights 
enjoyed by hon. Members to attend Com- 
mittees, and it was in consequence of the 
certainty which I felt with regard to my 
opinion being the right one, that I in 
such a deliberate and cool manner told 
the hon. Member that he must be under 
a misapprehension. I believe it is the 
intention of the hon. Gentleman to de 
fend himself after having done wrong 
in calling me to order by referring to 
what has occurred in a Committee not 
a great number of days ago when, as 
I understand, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for New Ross (Mr. Tottenham) 
went into a Committee which was sitting 
on fairs and markets, and having asked 
whether there was any objection to Lis 
being present, he was told that although 
the Committee would be excessively glad 
glad to see him on all occasions, yet it was 
contrary to the rule of the House for him 
to remain. I mention this case with the 
view to justify myself in the course I now 
take, and as showing that it is not a mat- 
ter which alone affects myself. I will, with 
the permission of the House, read to it the 
rules by which we are to be guided in this 
particular matter ; and I will merely say 
that there have been four times, within the 
last twelve years, decisions which go to 
justify the course that I was endeavouring 
to pursue, and which the hon. Gentleman, 





is readier than I am to abide by the rules 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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yested in him for a short time, thought 
himself justified in refusing. In the year 
1849 clear decision was given by the late 

ker upon this question. I think the 
House will forgive me if I read what was 
the question put, because, then, it will be 
able clearly to understand the decision. Let 
me say, however, before reading it, what 
makes the case of the hon. Gentleman very 
much worse, that I understand a witness 
was being examined at the time when he 
thought it his duty to tell me I was out 
of order. That is an important feature. 
The case is this— 

«Mr. Bernal Osborne wished to put a question 
as to the privileges of the House. He did not 
know what the custom might be as to Committees 
ofthe House, but he always understood that these 
Committees were open to the attendance of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, except during the time of di- 
yision. There was a Committee, the Irish Poor 
law Committee, in which many Members took a 
strong interest, and he understood that that Com- 
mittee had come to a resolution to prevent the 
attendance of all Members of Parliament. This 
not being a Secret Committee, he asked whether 
such a course of proceeding was in conformity 
with the rules of Parliament.” 

The Speaker—your predecessor, Sir—im- 
mediately answered the question as fol- 
lows :— 

“Mr. Speaker: According to the rules of the 
House every hon. Member is privileged to attend 
ina Committee unless the Committee is Secret. 
The usual practice has been that during the de- 
liberations of the Committee other hon. Members 
have left the room. There have been instances 
where hon. Members would not leave the room.” 
That is not my case. 

“And where on the application of the Com- 
nittee the House granted a power to exclude hon. 
Members. 

“Mr, B, Osborne: Am I to understand that 
they cannot turn me out of the room ? 

“Mr. Speaker : The Committee have no power 
io exclude the hon. Member unless they have a 
definite power from the House.” 

[3 Hansard, cii, 1182-3.] 
Now, I made no objection whatever to go 
out, but I do very strongly object to being 
told that I am out of order by the hon. 
Gentleman. In bringing the matter for- 
ward I do not wish at all to make any at- 
tack on the hon. Gentleman personally. 
I am perfectly well aware that it was 
no:hing more than his entire and utter ig- 
norance of the duties of Chairman which 
had the effect of making him do that 
which had the appearance of being a dis- 
courteous act. I will now read a decision 
which is very much more important, be- 
cause, Sir, it was your decision. It was 
given on the 22nd of June, 1857, in an- 
swer to a question put by the hon, and 
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gallant Member for Roscommon (Colonel 
French), who is very jealous of the privi- 
leges of Members of this House, and who 
has taken on all occasions a great interest 
in such questions as this. On that occa- 
sion the Speaker after quoting the decision 
of 1849 then proceeded— 


“The rule, therefore, has been very distinctly 
laid down—and it was assented to by the House— 
that hon. Members are privileged to attend in 
Committees. Indeed, there does not appear to 
have been any difference of opinion between hon. 
Members and the Members of the Committee 
upon this subject. The hon. Member does not 


to Attend Committees. 


ask me a question as to an exercise of discertion 
on either side, and I, therefore, think it fitting te 
confine myself to announcing what is the rule of 
[3 Hansard, exlvi. 189.] 


the House.” 


I am not aware that the decision has been 
altered since 1857, as to the power of any 
particular Member to attend any Committee 
whatever if he thinks it his duty to do so. 
Of course, I am as ready as any Member 
of the House to retire on the slightest in- 
timation of a wish on the part of the Com- 
mittee that they should deliberate or even 
examine witnesses without the presence of 
other persons. I should be the last man 
in the world to resist that. I hope I have 
made the case sufficiently clear upon this 
point, and also that, in bringing it forward, 
I do not mean any personal want of courtesy 
to the hon. Gentleman. I merely desire 
to express a wish that for the future, be- 
fore calling a Member of the House to 
order, who is, I believe, as old a Member 
of the House as himself, though perhaps 
not so old—TI mean in years—he will give 
him the opportunity of retiring in a more 
courteous manner than by calling him to 
order. 

Mr. BAGWELL: Sir, if I have been 
guilty of any want of courtesy I regret it. 
But the hon. Gentleman has brought this 
matter forward without having had the 
common courtesy to give me any notice of 
it; and it is by the merest chance that I 
am down at the House. 

Mr. MACEVOY: Allow me to say that 
I did myself write a letter to the hon. 
Gentleman. The occurrence took place 
yesterday, and this afternoon I wrote a 
letter to him, and, being afraid such a 
suggestion would be made, I left it at the 
office of the hon. Gentleman myself. 

Mr. BAGWELL: I do not suppose 
that a junior Lord of the Treasury is bound 
to live in his office any more than other 
people. However, I will merely state the 
circumstances of the case as they arose. 
Two or three days ago, my right hon, 
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Friend the Secretary for Ireland was in 
the chair in the Fairs and Markets (Ire- 
land) Committee, when the hon. Member 
for New Ross came in, and he was told 
that it was not usual for strangers to be 
in the room when the Committee were in 
deliberation. The hon. Gentleman then 
spoke to my right hon. Friend, and left the 
room. Yesterday my right hon. Friend 
was obliged to attend Court, and during 
his absence I took the chair. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. MacEvoy) came 
into the room and sat down at its far end. 
I beckoned to him and told him that it was 
contrary to rule that he should be there 
when the Committe was in deliberation, 
and I thought that was the rule at the 
time. The hon. Gentleman has read me 
a lesson, and I will read him one, which 
I hope he will take in the same friendly 
spirit as I have taken the one he has 
vouchsafed to me. First of all, I ought 
to mention that the Committee were in 
deliberation, and were not examining a 
witness. Dr. Farr was in the Committee 
room giving advice to Members, but we 
were not taking any evidence. In May’s 
work on ‘ Parliamentary Privilege,’’ at 
page 367, he says— 

“Members of the House of Commons have 
claimed the right of being present as well during 
the deliberations of a Committee as while wit- 
nesses are examined ; and although if requested 
to retire they would rarely make any objection ; 
and on the grounds of constant practice and 
courtesy to the Committee, they ought imme- 
diately to retire when the Committee are about 
to deliberate ; yet it does not appear that the 
Committee, in case of their refusal, would have 
any power to order them to withdraw.” 

Had I had that before me I should have 
showed it to the hon. Gentleman and left 
him to act as he pleased. But the hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘* You are wrong; ”’ 
simply that. Now, if ever I have the 
honour of sitting again as locum tenens 
for my right hon. Friend, and the hon. 
Gentleman comes in, I shall merely show 
him that rule without any observation, and 
leave the hon. Gentleman to take his own 
course. I can only assure the House, and, 
Iam sure, no Gentleman in the House who 
is acquainted with me will ever suppose 
that I should be guilty of any discourtesy 
to any hon. Member. With these few 
words I will merely say that I am ex- 
ow sorry such a thing has taken 
ace. 

Lorp NAAS said, there was not the 
slightest discourtesy on the part of the 
hon. Member for Clonmel. The Com- 
Mr, Bagwell 
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2100 
mittee were at the time engaged in rathe, 
ws irregular proceeding, and the Tule in 


question did not apply. Dr. Farr was te, 
quested to attend the Committee to ire 
his advice upon the registration of births 
in Ireland, and he (Lord Naas) suggested 
that he should be treated as a witness, and 
his evidence then taken down. The Com. 
mittee, however, ruled otherwise; but they 
were for all political purposes engaged jn 
examining witnesses. He did not think 
that any of the Members were aware a} 
the time that the hon. Member for Meath 
was requested to leave the room. He Stips 
posed the mistake arose in the way he had 
said. The Committce at the time wns 
certainly not engaged in an act of de. 
liberation, but in examining witnesses, 
He thought it right to express his opinion 
that the rule quoted by the hon. Member 
for Clonmel did not apply, 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was a Member 
of the Committce, but had not been aware 
of the request for the hon. Member to 
withdraw. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS, 


Mr. DISRAELI: It would be conve. 
nient to some Members on both sides of the 
House if the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government would inform us 
what business will be taken on that day 
week, when the [louse resumes its sittings 
after the Whitsun recess. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : The right 
hon. Gentleman has only anticipated me in 
the statement I was about to make on this 
subject. I am quite aware that it will be 
convenient for the House at large to know 
what arrangements the Government pro- 
pose for the public business after the holy- 
days. We are engaged to-night in dis- 
cussing the Second Reading of this Budget 
Bill. Ishould hope I am not too sanguine 
in expecting that we shall dispose of the 
second reading in the course of this night, 
Assuming this, I can assure the House 
that it is the anxious desire of the Govern- 
ment to combine as far as possible the de- 
spatch of public business with the general 
convenience of hon. Members. Our in- 
tended adjournment, though for the same 
length of time as last year; is some days 
shorter than it has been in preceding years, 
and I am aware that it might be inconve- 
nient to many Members who wish to go to 
more distant places during the recess if 
the whole body were called back for the 
consideration of an important public met 
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yroso early as the Thursday. What I 

, therefore, is that, assuming the 
geond reading to be disposed of to-night, 
the next stage, namely, the Committee, 

be fixed for the Monday after the 
necting of the House. We can arrange 
pher business for the Thursday and the 
friday, and I hope that will meet the ge- 
yeral convenience of hon. Members. It is 
obvious that on a matter of such interest it 
igdesirable that the House should be as 
yell attended as possible, and I am quite 
aware that it would not be convenient to 
sllhon. Members that the Bill should be 
fred so early as Thursday. 


(USTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
SECOND READING. SECOND NIGHT, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [13th May], ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to draw 
attention to a point of order connected 
with the second reading of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill. The Bill con- 
tained certain clauses relating to Customs, 
and, as the House was aware, those clauses 
were based on Resolutions brought in in 
Committee of Ways and Means. Accord- 
ing to the clauses relating to the tea duties, 
and to chicory, it appeared that certain 
duties on Customs would be levied on and 
after the year 1862, and, therefore, went 
beyond the current year. The Chicory 
Resolution distinctly specified that, up to a 
certain period in 1862, a certain rate should 
be charged, and that then there should be 
substituted a higher rate. Another point 
was, that these duties not only went be- 
yond the current year, but that the Reso- 
lutions altering, extending, and, in some 
eases, totally repealing these Customs’ 
duties, were not brought in according to 
the invariable practice of the House in 
Committee on the Customs Acts, but that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had, for the first time, 
brought in Resolutions of this nature in 
Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
May, in his book on Parliamentary practice, 
declared that the distinction between a 
Committee on the Customs Acts and a 
Committee of Ways and Means, with re- 
ference to the introduction of Resolutions 
mm which a Bill was founded, was a very 
important distinction, because if the Bill 
were founded on Resolutions agreed to 


in Committee of Ways and Means hon. 
Members not being Members of the Go- 
vernment were precluded from making a 
Motion to alter the rate or duty, whereas, 
in the case of a Bill founded on Reselu- 
tions introduced in Committee on Customs’ 
Acts they were not so precluded. By the 
course which had been taken, therefore, 
hon. Members were deprived of an un- 
doubted right. Again, Mr. May stated— 

“ A Bill founded upon a Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is usually drawn in 
the form of a Bill of Aid and Supply; but a Bill 
founded upon the Resolution of another Com- 
mittee is prepared and assented to by the Crown 
in the ordinary manner; and this circumstance 
may sometimes serve to indicate the proper course 
of proceeding when it is doubtful in what Com- 
mittee a Bill should originate.” 

Mr. Hatsell laid it down in the third volume 
of his Precedents that it was possible for 
such a Resolution as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had introduced to be brought in in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, but only when 
a specific instruction had been given by 
the House to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the case to which Mr. Hatsell 
referred in 1808 was a case in point. 
There, a Bill was founded on certain Reso- 
lutions agreed to in Committee of Ways 
and Means. One of those Resolutions 
was for reducing the Customs’ duties on 
foreign ships by 2s. The then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer took the precaution of 
moving a special instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they should consider the Orders 
in Council in Committee of Ways and 
Means, those orders including this specific 
duty. In the House of Lords it was ob- 
jected by many eminent Members of the 
Whig party, that’as the Bill was founded 
on Resolutions introduced in Committee of 
Ways and Means, and as the House of 
Lords was, therefore, not mentioned in the 
preamble of the Bill, it appeared as though 
it was a Bill proceeding solely from the 
House of Commons, and the Lords were, 
therefore, deprived of their privileges. The 
answer to that was, however, that a spe- 
cific instruction had been moved by Mr. 
Perceval, and that that, therefore, per- 
mitted the breach of the usual practice. 
The question here was, whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not departed 
without authority from this practice in 
moving in Committee of Ways and Means 
the Resolution to which he had referred, 
and then founding a Bill upon them? Last 
year when a point somewhat similar oc- 





curred—when, owing to a mistake of the 
[Second Night. 
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right hon. Gentleman, Resolutions agreed 
to in Committee of Ways and Means were 
reported on the same night as the Resolu- 
tions passed in Committee—the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 
called attention to the subject, the Speaker 
decided that it was irregular ; and although 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment did not think it of much moment, all 
the proceedings were declared null and 
void, and the right hon. Gentleman with- 
drew the clauses, recommitted the Bill, 
and re-introduced it. Looking then at all 
the circumstances of the case and the total 
absence of precedent for what had now 
been done, he begged to ask the Speaker 
whether it was desirable that the Bill should 
be proceeded with in its present form ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Upon one point raised 
by the hon. Member—that relating to the 
power of the House to deal with the Reso- 
lutions agreed to in Committee of Ways 
and Means—I express no opinion; but 
with regard to the immediate question, all 
those Resolutions refer to Ways and Means 
for the services of the year. It is irue 
that in one point they go beyond the 
services of the year, but they are all re- 
quired for the services of the year, and, in 
my opinion, they properly form part of the 
Resolutions to be moved in Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. DU CANE said, he wished, in the 
first instance, to dispel any impression 
there might be on the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on Monday evening that his object 
in moving the Adjournment of the Debate 
was needlessly to obstruct the further pro- 
gress of his financial scheme. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House that he was actuated by no such 
motive. It was very seldom, indeed, and 
always he might say with extreme reluct- 
ance, that he ventured to take any part 
in the discussions in that House, and he 
should nut have done so on the present 
occasion had it not been for circumstances 
which he thought might give him some lit- 
tle claim to the indulgence of the House. 
Probably the House would be disposed to 
admit that, having been last year, he be- 
lieved, the foremost to oppose the financial 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
was but natural that he should take an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion of 
the general scope and bearing of the pre- 
sent scheme. He had sought that oppor- 
tunity more than once during the progress 
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timate opportunity before the discussion, 
finally ended in Committee, of stating hig 
opinion, as briefly as he could, not so much 
on what might be termed the Constitutional 
aspect of the Bill, but on that also which 
he took to be the principal issue raised 

the Bill—the main scope and policy of the 
Budget itself. And he was the more jp. 
duced to persevere in his Motion for Ad 
journment, because it appeared to him that 
the debate had been conducted to a late 
hour, certainly with very great ability, and, 
moreover, with unflagging interest, and 
that, in addition, it had been, with one or 
two exceptions, carried on almost entirely 
by independent Members of the House, 
It was not his intention on that occasion 
to follow the course that was pursued on 
Monday night, and confine himself entirely 
to what might be called the Constitutional 
aspect of the measure. Ile had no wish 
to involve himself in a maze of precedents 
on all the mysteries of ‘* tacking,” or to 
go over the ground which he thought was 
most ably discussed on both sides of the 
House by eminent authorities, and which 
was most efficiently opened in a speech of 
marked ability by his’ hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Mae 
donogh). Whether the form of the Bill 
were constitutional or not might be very 
fairly said to be yet an open question, but 
about the motive which had led to the 
adoption of the present form there could 
be no doubt in the mind of any hon. Gen- 
tleman on that side of the House. That 
motive was very plainly stated to the House 
in the able and he might add the remark- 
ably candid speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir James Graham). He 
told the House that, in his opinion, the 
House of Lords had a perfect right to do 
what they did last year; but he said also, 
that he believed that, in the exercise of 
that right, they had gone to the full stretch 
of their prerogative. He intimated also— 
though he did not say it in so many words 
—that if the House of Lords had a similar 
opportunity given them this year, in all 
probability they would, looking to the 
general aspect of affairs and the previous 
pledges of the House with regard to taxa- 
tion, have ventured to repeat the salu 

lesson. ‘‘ Desperate diseases, therefore,’ 
said the right hon. Baronet, “‘ require des- 
perate remedies; we must take a leaf out 





of the debate, but with ill success; and, 
Mr. Hennessy 


of our adversaries’ book, and we also must 
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to the full stretch of our privileges. 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, therefore, to 
all his ne into one Bill—the 

of Lords will never dare to con- 

te the atrocity of rejecting a whole 

t; but if they do,’’ added the right 

hon. Gentleman, ‘‘our course is clear— 
yecan go to the hustings with our Bud- 
jn our hands, and we can meet our 
nents’ ery, ‘‘ Tea v. Paper,” by imput- 

ing to them the intention of exalting the 
r of the House of Lords at the ex- 

of the just rights and privileges of 

the Commons.”” The right hon. Baronet 
yas, as they all knew, an old and expe- 
rienced electioneering tactician. He had 
mised other war cries before now on the 
hustings of Carlisle, and the one he had 
now started was, no doubt, a veritable 
“hip of the old block.’’ But he had never 
heard that the right hon. Baronet’s pre- 
vious war cries had met with the signal 
saceess which he anticipated from them; 
and he might find, if the struggle came on 
thisissue, that he had once again mistaken 
the feelings of the people. He might find 


that, while on the one hand the people 
viewed, in the step taken by the House of 
Lords in the rejection of the Paper Duties 
Bill, a step based upon the principles of 
equity and forethought, so on the other 


hand they clearly saw in the so-called Bud- 
of peace and conciliation a concealed 
spirit challenge and defiance, and the 
germs of a dangerous financial and Con- 
stitutional innovation. 
- Passing, however, to the financial aspect 
ofthe question, he thought the time had 
now gone by for disputing any longer the 
existence of a surplus, though he confessed 
ihat he could not very clearly understand 
ihe mysterious process by which an ac- 
knowledged deficiency of somewhere about 
3,000,000 had been suddenly eonverted 
into a surplus of nearly £2,000,000. But 
since the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
er and the various ex-Chancellors of 
Exchequer had agreed that, aceord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman’s showing, 
asurplus did exist, and as the noble Lord 
atthe head of the Government had given 
the House solemn and repeated assurances 
that the daily more alarming aspect of 
affairs in America had been fully discounted 
in the Cabinet, it would be the height of 
Presumption in him, inexperienced novice 
as he was in financial mysteries, any longer 
todoubt the fact. He would also assume 
that the estimates from the receipts of the 
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Customs and Excise had been based on 
the certainty of a bad harvest last year, and 
on the uncertainty of a good harvest this 
year, and with a due consideration of the 
alarming aspect of European and American 
affairs. The serious misgivings, however, 
which he felt were not at all allayed by 
the knowledge that, according to the last 
reports from the agricultural districts, the 
breadth of wheat sown was considerably 
below the average, nor by the recollection 
that if it had not been for the enormous 
importation of corn during the past winter 
from America we should have been almost 
in a state of famine. But the House had 
been told repeatedly in the course of the 
debate that prospective legislation in mat- 
ters of finance had gone out of date, and 
that the proper principle on which to con- 
struct a Budget was “sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.’’ Not wishing, 
therefore, to be behind the fashion he 
would open his mouth, shut his eyes, and 
swallow the surplus, and he would have 
been very glad for the sake of peace and 
quietness, if possible, to swallow the entire 
Budget with it; but there was one point 
at which his powers of digestion utterly 
failed him, and that was the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to dispose of his surplus. Though there 
was a marked difference in the construc- 
tion of the Budgets of this and last year, 
the ultimate end and scope of both were 
the same—the repeal of the paper duty at 
all hazards and in spite of all consequences. 
Having failed last year to repeal the paper 
duty at the expense of the income tax, 
the right hon. Gentleman now invested his 
old friend with an entirely new face, and 
attempted to cajole the House under the 
somewhat specious appearance of meting 
out the same measure to direct and indi- 
rect taxation into sanctioning the abolition 
of the paper duty. But he must confess 
that, in that somewhat pitiable abolition of 
a penny of the tax he did not see any ma- 
terial guarantee for its further reduction. 
What, if for a moment he might be allowed 
to allude to it, was the history of that tenth 
penny? Last year, in that year of grace, 
when all persons were fondly looking for- 
ward to the extinction of the income tax, 
the right hon. Gentleman suddenly elec- 
trified the House and country by stating 
that what they had really pledged them- 
selves to was a reduction of indirect taxa- 
tion, which could only be effected by a 
large increase of the income tax. The 
tenth penny was avowedly imposed to en- 
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paper duty. When, therefore, the reten- 
tion of the paper duty was resolved on 


last year, if the Estimates of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been correct, 
they might, with perfect justice, have in- 


sisted upon the immediate reduction of the 


tenth penny. He ventured to maintain, 
therefore, that, as far as the income tax was 
concerned, the right hon. Gentleman was 
simply calling upon them to be grateful for 
nothing at all, innsmuch as the tenth penny 
ought not to be in existence at the present 
moment. The amount of the income tax 
ought properly speaking to have stood at 
9d. The reduction, if there was any re- 
duetion at all, ought to be from 9d. to 8d.; 
and the real issue which was raised by the 
Budget was not, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had artfully put it, whether they 
should treat direct and indirect taxation 
on the same impartial footing, reducing 
both pari passu whenever an opportunity 
occurred, but whether they were to main- 
tain taxes which were imposed for the ex- 
ceptional purposes of war at a rate which 
was oppressive and burdensome to the 
whole community, in order to abolish, in 
the interest of one class alone, an elastic 
and expanding source of revenue. That 
was the immediate issue raised by the 
Budget, and which so far simply as far 
as it affected the relative merits of tea 
and paper, had been decided on this day 
fortnight. But, beyond that, there was 
another and a far more serious question 
pending their decision, and it was this:— 
Were they, by giving their assent to the 
Budget in its present shape, to sanction 
the existing tendency towards a gradual 
but entire substitution of direst for in- 
direct taxation? The time was gone by 
for entering into elaborate statistics with 
regard to the effect of former reductions 
of Customs and Excise duties. But he 
had been entirely unable to understand 
several of the arguments advanced by the 
other side of the House, and more espe- 
cially by the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
He was utterly unable to understand why, 
if, as the right hon. Gentleman stated in 
the debate on the tea duties against the 
paper duties, the postponement of a re- 
duction of taxation upon an article of con- 
sumption for a short period after the House 
had resolved on that reduction had the ef- 
feet of causing a complete paralysis of 
trade, it should not have the same effect 
in the case of paper as in the case of tea. 
And. he was also unable completely to un- 
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able them to effect the abolition of the| derstand why, if the effect of reducing 


| duty upon an article of consumption Was 
virtually to maintain the price of that g. 
ticle to the consumer for years to eg 

they had been advocates for the last twent 
years of the remission of indirect taxatign, 
These were the main arguments in fayoy 
of the abolition of the paper duty as againg 
that on tea, and such arguments, as far ag 
he could see, went to establish the ex 

dieney of the abolition of direct taxation 
j and the maintenance of the present system 
of indirect taxation. But if one point mor 
than another had been made clear, not 
merely from previous experience, but from 
the arguments which had been adduced op 
both sides of the House in the course of 
the debate, it was that if they reduced the 
duty on any article of consumption, in a 
year or two, or a very few years at most, 
the increased consumption had the effeet 
of restoring the balance of the revenue; 
whereas, if they entirely abolished the duty 
upon any article of Excise, even though 
they might partially benefit the trade which 
they proposed to relieve, years must elapse 
before the gap in the revenue was finally 
supplied. Another point which he thought 














Mr, Du Cane 


had also been very elearly established was 
that, if they merely reduced a duty, ‘in the 
event of a sudden emergency they could 
retrace their steps; but if they entirely 
abolished a duty, the Rubicon was fairly 
passed and retreat was impossible. They 
knew by sad experience the engine to 
which alone they could have recourse to 
meet a great deficiency, They were called 
upon by the Budget to maintain the in- 
come tax at what he had shown to be vir- 
tually an undiminished rate, to break faith 
with the country on the subject of the tes 
and sugar duties, and to abolish the paper 
duties. This year paper won the day as 
against dear tea and high income tax. 
But next year they would, in all probabi- 
lity, have the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
advocating, with all the force of his crush- 
ing rhetoric, the claims of the poor for 
cheap tea. The fight would be between 
cheap tea and high income tax, and it 
needed little foresight to predict that tea 
would win at the expense of the income 
tax. Thus they would progress year by 
year, cutting off one by one the indirect 
sources of revenue, and either creating & 
surplus by forced and unwarrantable re- 
ductions of the national expenditure, or 
repairing a deficiency by adding to the in- 
cubus of direct taxation, until at last the 


day would come when the weight of direct 
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ion would be too intolerable to be 
horne, and they would find too late that, 
iy shifting the national burdens, they had 
yrested the progress of industry and 
jriven the capital of the country to seck 
amore friendly soil a-safer investment. 
As regarded the abstract question, he 
yas perfectly willing to admit that the 
duty possessed many of the objec- 
jonable features of Excise duties in ge- 
yersl. But that was not the point which 
yas raised for their decision. All taxes 
vere, after all, simply matters of compari- 
sn, Mr. Gregg, an able writer on the first 
principles of taxation, said— 


“All taxes are objectionable. Almost every 
tax we ever heard of is either inequitable in its 
niture, or fetters commerce, or stimulates to 
fraud, or is costly in the collection, or is irritating 
to the temper, or combines several or all of these 

jections. All that is left to us is a choice of 
e It is no sufficient reason, therefore, for re- 
jecting or repealing a tax that it is open to one 
or more of the above charges.” 


In his own opinion the plain and simple 
question as to the Paper Duty was whe- 
ther it was the tax the remission of which 
was most desired by the country, or the 
abolition of which would effect the greatest 
good in the country. They could have no 
better criterion on that point than the 
unanimity whieh existed among the trade 
which it was proposed to relieve. There 
were some taxes with regard to the remis- 
sion of which those upon whom they were 
levied were perfectly unanimous. Those 
who were engaged in the cultivation of 
hops were perfectly unanimous on the sub- 
ject of the repeal of the hop duties. If 
they went to any assembly of 400 or 500 
farmers, and asked them what remission of 
taxation would confer the greatest benefit, 
they would answer with one accord, ‘‘A 
remission of the malt-tax.’’ If the ques- 
tion between tea and paper were fairly 
put to the working classes, he was sure 
their answer would be equally unanimous 
in favour of a remission of the tea daty. 
But could it be said that the same amount 
of unanimity existed among those who 
were affected by the paper duty? Were 
the paper manufacturers unanimous for a 
remission of the duty? No; they were 
not. Were the booksellers? There was 
astrong party whose convictions were the 
other way. Were the stationers? If they 
Were unanimous at all, they were unani- 
mous for a retention of the duty. He had 
received a letter, which had probably also 


from u stationer ina large way of business, 
in which he said— 

“T take the liberty to ask you to vote against 
the repeal of the paper duty. I am a stationer. 
I sell a good deal of paper, and am in the habit of 
meeting with many persons in the stationery trade, 
and we are all of opinion that the repeal of the 
duty would be an evil to us, and not any percep- 
tible benefit to the public.” 


And he wound up by saying— 

“ Myself and the persons employed here—about 
70 hands—would hail with much satisfaction the 
repeal of the duties on tea and sugar.” 


He wanted to know where was the class 
which was unanimous for, or would be so 
greatly benefited by, a repeal of the paper 
duty. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) and others had been eloquent 
on the case of the small paper manufac- 
turers in the rural districts, whose mills 
were represented as virtually extinguished 
by the grinding tyranny and oppression of 
the Excise duty. He believed that if the 
paper duty were repealed to-morrow not a 
single small paper manufactory would start 
again into existence. What had virtually 
extinguished those small manufactories was 
not so much the grinding tyranny of the 
Excise duty as that gradual and inevitable 
law which directed the progress of ma- 
chinery improvement, and gradually guid- 
ed all the manufactures of the country 
into the hands of large capitalists. They 
might trace the operation of that not only 
in the manufacturing districts, but in the 
most improving agricultural provinces, in 
the consolidation of small farms and the 
gradual extinction of small farmers, 1¢ 
was to be observed in England and France 
in the gradual removal of the manufac- 
tures of linen and silk from the rural dis- 
tricts, and in the advice which had recently 
been given by the French Government to 
the papermakers of Brittany, Auvergne, 
and elsewhere, to give up their small fac- 
tories and to concentrate their capital on 
large undertakings, He believed that 
nine out of ten papermakers would de- 
clare that it was not the pressure of the 
Excise duty which had produced the pre- 
sent depression of their trade, but the 
conduct of those who, when engaged in 
the negotiation of that famous recipro- 
eity treaty, chose to leave them exposed 
to unlimited competition with foreign ma- 
nufacturers, and though they might have 
made what terms they pleased with the 
French Government neglected to make 
any stipulation whatever towards relieving 





been put into the hands of other Members, 
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was their best and almost their only raw 
material. Of all the fallacies connected 
with the subjeet the greatest was the idea 
that the repeal of the paper duty would 
afford great encouragement to the culti- 
vation of flax and would open up a market 
for agricultural refuse. Flax was an ex- 
ceedingly exhausting crop, and there were 
few parts of England where the soil was 
specially adapted for its cultivation. Even 
if it were to be generally grown, it could 
not be turned to much account without 
costly machinery and more extensive means 
of transport than were usually to be found 
in a rural district. It was a positive fact, 
that almost every experiment that had 
been made with a view to utilizing agri- 
cultural refuse had been a signal fail- 
ure. A company was started a few 
years ago in the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough for the manufacture of paper out 
of twitch ; a large capital was subscribed 
and laid out in expensive machinery, but 
the undertaking had proved such a com- 
plete failure that the original £10 shares 
were now selling at the somewhat reduced 
price of 2s. 6d. In conclusion, let him 
(Mr. DuCane) be allowed to observe that, 
in his opinion, the ease for the reten- 
tion of the paper duty was even stronger 
than last Session, because every year 
added to the weight of that obligation to 
reduce the taxes which were fixed at a 
high rate for the exceptional purposes of 
war, to which nearly all the Members of the 
present Cabinet were substantially com- 
mitted long before the vague and shadowy 
paper Resolution was passed. That was 
a strong reason last year, but it is stronger 
by far this year, when the people were suf- 
fering from a bad harvest, and the com- 
modities on which these taxes were levied 
were at once the necessaries and the luxu- 
ries of the whole mass of the Jabouring 
community. He must confess that the 
- dislike with which he viewed this feature 
of the Budget was only equalled by his ex- 
treme regret. He regretted the more be- 
cause he could not but see that it was in- 
tended as a peace offering and a salve to 
the wounded feelings of a certain section 
of extreme politicians, whose dangerous 
influence on the constitutional and finan- 
cial policy of the country he had fondly 
hoped was slightly on the decline. He 
viewed in that concession at the present 
moment a step towards that system of 
financial confiscation the broad outline of 
which was given with all the touches of 
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ten Liverpool and Birmingham manifes, 
toes. It was now some eight years singe 
an able writer, to whom he had y 
alluded in the course of the debate, utter. 
ed the following words of warning againg 
the tendency which was even then :mayj. 
fested towards the repeal of taxes: for mere 
hustings popularity :— ' 
“It is essential to our future safety and 
government that all leaders of public opinion, 
whether in Parliament or in the press, shonld 
take a deliberate view of the solemn responsi. 
bilities attached to their position, and, warned! 
indications of the dangerous tendency of an 
posite course, should resolve to abstain in future. 
whatever temporary triumph they may have to 
forego—from arousing that ‘ignorant impatience 
of taxation,’ which, if carried much further and 
persevered in much longer, bids fair to end in ren. 
dering the wise and safe administration of this 
great Empire a task almost impossible. bs sa 
Already it is difficult to maintain inviolate sources 
of revenue which eyery man, with the slightest 
insight into public business, knows to be perfectly 
indispensable. Already, on more than one occa 
sion, legislators whose class-sympathies over. 
powered their sense of imperial necessities, or 
whose thirst for popularity was stimulated by an 
approaching dissolution, have voted the repeal of 
taxes which it was impossible to spare, and have 
been compelled to rescind the idle and disreput- 
able vote.” 
More than eight years had now elapsed 
since those words were written, and he 
thought that they not inaptly pointed:the 
moral and adorned the tale of their present 
financial position. He trusted that they 
would have the courage and foresight to 
do for themselves this year what they left 
last year to the courage and foresight of 
others to do elsewhere—correet the evils 
of a Budget based on principles of party, 
and not calculated to satisfy the just expec 
tations of the people of the country. He 
trusted that the House would take warning 
even at the eleventh hour by those words, 
and save themselves from the pitfallon the 
brink of which they were now standing. 
Sir WILLIAM HEATHOOTE said, 
he did not rise to dispute the financial con 
siderations which had been so ably submit» 
ted to them by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, because he confessed 
that, after the best consideration he had 
been able to give to the subject, he was’ 
confirmed in the view which he had taken 
of the question a fortnight before. One 


tea and paper, he still felt the Budget was 
on the prineiples urged by Gentlemen on 


his side of the House. But the present 
debate had gone for the most part on dif- 





the master artist in certain almost forgot- 
Mr. Du Cane 
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tren that House and the House of Lords. 
ars sinee HM Ashe had the misfortune of differing from 
L already greral Gentlemen who had spoken, he 
te, utter. MH yished to take that opportunity of stating 
> Against HF jis opinion on that part of the subject, and 
*n ‘Mani. HH bp felt bound to say that he saw nothing 





yeonstitutional in the form of the Bill. 
He was emboldened to make that assertion 






and god the fact that his right hon. Friend the 
Be Baber for the University of Cambridge 





, Walpole), who was absent from in- 








ranted ition, took the same view. If that 
of anop. MH right hon. Gentleman had been present he 
‘future HH should have rested content to leave to him 
is ie the expression of that opinion; but as he 
ther ang fg (lt. Walpole) was unfortunately suffering 
d inven. [§ {rom indisposition, which disabled him from 
n-of this HH sddressing the House, it became necessary 








an ae him (Sir William Heathcote) to ex- 
slightest the opinion in favour of which he 
perfectly ™ was enabled to claim the high authority of 
ne oc M his right hon. Friend. The question ap- 
th over to him to be one which ought to be 
cd bese [g emsidered judicially, and, therefore, with- 
epeal of fm out reference to party considerations, he 
nd havé # must state his opinion that the course 
isreput- Mf adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 






with regard to the Bill was quite in ac- 





















lapsed HH wrdance with Parliamentary rules and 
nd he regulations. Having had the honour to 
ed:the Hf serve upon the Committee which was ap- 
resent BH pointed last Session to consider the pre- 
t they Hf cedents and to advise the House as to the 
ght to rights and duties in reference to money 
cy left Bf Bills of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
ght of respectively, he came to the conclusion, 
evils which was afterwards so ably enforced by 
party; # the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
XPee- ment, that the House of Lords had, in re- 

He jecting the Bill for the repeal of the duty 
rning = on paper, only exercised a legitimate por- 
rords, tio of their authority; but the facts which 
n the H were ascertained by that Committee left 
Be upon his mind an impression as distinct of 
said, the rights of the House of Commons, to 
| com- maintain which he was as determined as 
bmit. he had been to respect those of the House 
who of Lords. The decision of the question 
-ased now at issue turned upon the construction 
had to be placed upon a Resolution passed by 
ne the Lords in December 1702, and ac- 
eal quiesced in by the Commons from that 
“ot time to this, that no matter should be 
“= tacked to a Bill of Aid or Supply which 
al was not connected with the subject-matter 
wees of Supply. A body of precedents showed 
, Me how that rule had been understood by both 
“iit Houses, Its interpretation is to be found 
rs in the usage of the House of Commons, 
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being in accordance with their Resolution; 
and this usage has been, on the one hand, 
to abstain from combining in one Bill with 
Aid and Supply anything not in pari ma- 
terid ; and, on the other hand, to combine 
without scruple in one Bill various kinds 
of Aid and Supply, and even enactments 
in reference to them so different in cha- 
racter from each other as the repeal of 
existing, and the imposition of new taxes. 
It is said, indeed, that modern usuage has 
been so far different as that it has become 
common to find each tax dealt with in a 
separate Bill, and it is inferred that this 
separation expresses the correct interpre- 
tation of the Resolution of the House of 
Lords against tacking. But the answer 
to this is two-fold. First that the earlier 
precedents are of greater value than the 
recent, from the very fact of their having 
occurred while the jealousies between the 
two Houses insured watchfulness. It may 
be safely assumed that such a combination 
of different matters in one Bill, as the 
Lords did not consider to be an unparlia- 
mentary tack, when they were most on 
their guard against encroachment, and 
when they best remembered and under- 
stood their own meaning in their Resolu- 
tion, ought not to be considered such in 
modern times, merely because it may have 
been intermitted for a time. Secondly, 
that the modern precedents do not really 
lead to the inference which is sought from 
them. If, indeed, the variation had been 
in the other direction, and subjects not in 
pari materid had been habitually tacked 
to Supply Bills ; the argument, as against 
the Lords, and in proof of the modification 
of their Resolution, would have been strong, 
indeed, for their acquiescence in such ad- 
verse action of the other House. But 
that the House of Commons should, at their 
own pleasure, and under no pressure from 
the Lords vary their mode of action, and 
even habitually deal with only one duty in 
a Bill, leads to no inference of increased 
strictness in the rule against tacking, with 
reference to the House of Lords, but only 
to one in favour of the existence of some 
reason operating within the House of Com- 
mons itself; and this reason is not far to 
seek. Originally many taxes were grant- 
ed annually, and in those times duties of 
the most different kinds were dealt with 
in the same Bill, but by degrees a system 
was introduced of voting taxes permanent- 
ly instead of annually, until there was only 
the duty on sugar which had to be im- 
posed every year, and thus the Supply 
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Bills became gradually of a much more 
simple character, and, finally, the sugar 
duty also became permanent. If hon. 
Members would Jook to what had occur- 
red during the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present one they would find 
that the first duties of Customs and Ex- 
cise, before there existed an income tax, 
were dealt with in one Bill, then a tax in 
the nature of an income tax upon pensions 
and offices was combined with Customs 
and Excise in one Bill. Nay, further they 
would find that at various times diffe- 
rent taxes were repealed, imposed, or mo- 
dified, all by the same measure, and under 
the preamble of a Bill of Supply. The 
Bill in which Mr. Pitt first imposed the 
income tax was a repealing as well as an 
enacting Bill, because it repealed as- 
sessed taxes to a heavy amount, which he 
had previously imposed. The famous Bud- 
get of the same statesman which followed 
the conclusion of the French Treaty, which 
had no less than four objects—the conso- 
lidation, repeal, and imposition of duties, 
and the giving effect to the Treaty with 
France, all combined in one Bill will be 
in the recollection of all the House; but 
it is important to refer to it because in 
that case, his mode of proceeding was 
questioned in both Houses. In the House 
of Commons an objection was raised, and 
the course taken on that occasion was 
that which ought to have been adopted 
now if objection to the form of the Bill 
was to be taken at all—namely, that of 
moving an Instruction to the Committee 
to divide the Bill into two Bills. That 
was not, however, done on behalf of the 
privileges of the House of Lords, but was 
suggested by friends of Mr. Pitt and sup- 
porters of all parts of his measure, as be- 
ing for the convenience of the House of 
Commons. That was fully debated and 
negatived. The Bill went up to the 
House of Lords, and there the question 
was distinetly raised by Lord Carlisle, as 
to whether the introduction of the measure 
in that form was not a violation of the pri- 
vileges of that House as defined by the 
Resolution ef 1702, and subsequent usage ? 
It was debated, and was decided in the ne- 
gative. There are many other precedents, 
but those which he had cited were enough 
to show that the only consideration by 
which that House need be guided as to 
the combination or separation of duties 
in a Bill of Supply was regard to its 
own conyenience. That convenience would 
vary with the circumstances of each year. 
Sir William Heathcote 
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of Lords might think them wrong as tothe 
partienlar tax proposed to be remitted, with 
which opinion, he was bound to say, his 
own perfectly coincided—but they could 
hardly regard it as any slight upon them 
that the measure should go before them 
in its present shape. He disclaimed any 
concurrence in the proposals of the Bud 
get, against which he had indeed voted, 
but the House having decided by o ma 
jority to adopt it, he had to consider 
only the mode in which it was to be 
submitted to the other House, Upon 
that point he had no hesitation in say ag 
that he did not view the proposed mew 
sure as caleulated in any way to trench 
on the privileges of the House of Lords, 

GuneraL PEEL (who was indistinetly 
heard) said, that a great portion of the de- 
bate on the second reading of the Bill had 
turned on a supposed invasion of the pri- 
vileges of that Iouse by the House of 
Lords. His belief was that the privileges 
of the House of Commons were in far 
greater danger from an attack from within 
than from an attack from without. It had 
been laid down that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer assumed that he had a sut- 
plus it was the duty of the House to accept 
that statement without inquiry. Now, he 
said that by doing so the House would not 
only be abandoning a privilege, but ne 
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The cireumstances of last year were very le 
different from those of this. Last Year s 
there was a great dispute whether th go 
Government was not throwing away B th 
vast amount of revenue, the raising of wi 
which had been rendered necessary by ci. Ho 
cumstanecs which had occurred since the io 
introduction of the Budget. The House ye 
of Commons felt that argument to bem Bi 
strong that they passed the Bill for ther. Bio 
peal of the paper duty by a narrow and,he th 
suspected, an unwilling majority. The in 
House of Lords acted upon that ground, Hh 
and, without reference to the question be- k 
tween the two Houses, with which th & y 
country did not much concern itself. The h 
general opinion was that the decision of di 
the Lords was in substance right. Butin § t 
this year the House of Commons had de. § 
cided that a certain amount of taxation p 
could be spared by a vote which must be & ¢ 
taken as unanimous, inasmuch as those 1 
who voted on opposite sides for the redue. ( 
tion of different duties alike agreed in the § 1 
recognition of the surplus. If, therefore, H 1 
they sent up to the House of Lords a Bill § | 
dealing with a surplus unanimously admit. § 
ted by the House of Commons, the House ( 
| 
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ting a duty. It was their duty in his 
inion to inquire most strictly into the 
fnancial statements of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and past experience of 
shat had taken place in that House would 
not bear them out in abstaining from such 
inquiries. What, for instance, had hap- 
ned with respect to the previous Budget? 
He had been astonished at the triumphant 
tone adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in bring. 
ing forward his last Budget. The right 
hon. Gentleman had appealed to them to 
know what had become of those prophets 
yho had predicted a deficiency. What 
had become of them? Why, their pre- 
dictions had been verified to the very let- 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to have forgotten the period when those 
phecies were made, and what had oc- 
curred since. When the previous Budget 
was introduced he had himself ventured to 
doubt the accuracy of the Estimates for 
military expenditure, particularly as con- 
nected with the war in China. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that there was then 
no war in China—that it was a mere arm- 
ed expedition intended to carry out the 
treaty. But, call it by what name they 
pleased, the £500,000 first asked for had 
been spent upon it, and if there had been 
no war in China it would have been equally 
necessary to come to that House for a 
Vote. The right hon. Gentleman after- 
wards asked for a Vote of Credit for 
$3,800,000, a portion of which had no- 
thing whatever to do with the war in China, 
and which ought to have been known and 
provided for at the time the Budget was 
brought forward. Besides that, the right 
hon. Gentleman had the paper duty foreed 
upon him, contrary to his own wish ; and 
yet, with all that extra revenue, there was 
an excess of expenditure over income to 
the amount of something like £2,500,000. 
If that was not a deficiency sufficient to 
satisfy the right hon. Gentleman, he must 
be very difficult indeed to please. It was 
not to be supposed that, if they had this 
year a revenue equal to that of last year, 
which was calculated to meet a war expen- 
diture, there would be another deficit; but 
it was to have been expected that the right 
hon, Gentleman would have provided for 
the payment of some of the debts which 
had been incurred last year before he sought 
to extinguish permanent sources of tax- 
ation. No doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had bet- 


venue than other hon. Members; and the 
question as to the mode of appropriating 
the anticipated surplus had already been 
decided by the House. But it was obvious 
to everybody that the reality of that sur- 
plus would depend quite as much upon the 
actual expenditure as upon the revenue it- 
self. He wished, therefore, to call atten- 
tion to one or two points not hitherto 
touched, and on which he hoped the right 
hon, Gentleman would afford some expla- 
vation, And, first, he had to notice a very 
great omission, not only in the present finan- 
cial statement, but in the Budgets of all 
Chancellors of the Exchequer—namely, 
the absence of any reference to the state 
of the accounts between the Indian and 
the British Governments. It might be 
said the Government were not yet able to 
give correct information on that subject, 
but, surely, the accounts for the Persian 
expedition and the former Chinese war 
might by that time have been ready to 
be produced. It was the more important 
that the House should understand this mat- 
ter, because the right hon. Gentleman had 
said he did not think it necessary to pro- 
vide for any charge the payment of which 
would not fall within the year; and he had 
admitted that in bringing forward his Bud. 
get for last year he had not provided for a 
large claim made by the Indian Govern- 
ment, although a Committee of that House 
had pointed out that it was not proper to 
earry on war with China at the expense of 
the Indian revenue. True, it might neither 
be wise nor just to add to the taxation of 
the country for the purpose of meeting a 
claim which might not fall within the year; 
but, if there was such a charge in exist- 
ence, the House ought to be made fully 
and fairly acquainted with it. He could 
not expect the right hon. Gentleman, 
without receiving previous notice, to en- 
ter into all the accounts now open be- 
tween the Indian and British Govern- 
ments; but, perhaps, some information 
tion would be afforded the House as to the 
state of the accounts between those two 
Governments in respect of the recent Chi- 
nese war. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that of the Vote of £3,800,000 
about £800,000 was unexpended, but that 
there were claims which would nearly 
come up to that amount. The right hon. 
Gentleman also told them in March that 
the Indian Government had been paid 
£1,111,000. Now, he wanted to know 
whether any other sum paid to the In- 
dian Government was included in the 





ter means of calculating the probable re- 
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£3,000,000 of the Vote of Credit which 
had been expended upon the recent Chinese 
war? He also wished to learn what was 
the estimated charge due from the British 
Government to the Indian Government, on 
account of that war. He further desired 
to know whether, in the anticipated claims, 
amounting to about the sum of 800,000, 
credit had been given for any excess of 
expenditure over the money voted for the 
ordinary Estimates of the year. Because 
he must give the right hon. Gentleman 
fair notice, as he had done last year, 
that in Votes 2, 3, 4, 9, and 10, for the 
army, there would be an excess of expen- 
diture over the Estimates voted by Par- 
liament. The effective British establish- 
ment for 1860-61 was 142,000 men, and 
the money voted in the Estimates was 
£7,479,000. Comparing that with the 
actual expenditure of the previous year, or 
with the estimated expenditure for this 
year, there would be a deficiency of up- 
wards of £200,000. Reckoning the cost of 
their effective establishment at £54 4s. 7d., 
the usual rate, per man, the sum required 
would be £7,700,000, which would leave 
a deficiency of about £220,000. They 
had commenced the year with 3,000 or 
4,000 more men than they had taken 
money to pay for. The hon. Under 
Secretary for War said he did not be- 
lieve that any troops would be sent to 
China for whom provision had not been 
made in the Estimates, and yet within a 
month after making that statement a 
Vote of Credit for a million was taken 
to provide for expenses which it had 
been stated were already provided for. 
There was another point of expenditure 
to which he desired to call attention. He 
had pointed out to the hon. Under Secre- 
tary for War that the Indian Government 
would be entitled to repayment of £17 
for every man whom they sent home in 
excess of the establishment. The hon. 
Gentleman then said that an arrangement 
had been come to between the Home and 
the Indian Government, and that no more 
payments on that account would be made. 
He (General Peel) gave notice of an ad- 
dress for the production of the terms of 
the arrangement, but he found that they 
could not be given, as the matter was not 


then concluded, but was still under con- 
sideration, and in avy case could not take 


effect until May 1. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that the Indian Government was en- 
titled to repayments for all troops sent to 
China and sent home up to that date, 


General Peel 
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He made these remarks, not because he 
wished to cast doubt upon the existence of 
a surplus, but to throw upon the Goyer. 
ment the responsibility of the surplus, and 
that the House might not be told at some 
future time that unforeseen charges had 
come upon the Exchequer. He had poin. 
ed out these matters to the right hon. Gep. 
tleman, who he trusted would give the 
House some explanations concerning them, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHR- 
QUER: Sir, I have listened with great 
satisfaction to some of the statements of 
my right hon. and gallant Friend. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend commeneed 
by saying that the surplus—that is, the 
prospective estimate of a surplus, must 
be assumed as a matter of fact for the 
guidance of the proceedings of this House, 
He has, likewise, given his assent to the 
principle which it bas been my duty to lay 
down, which, although it has been received 
by some hon. Gentlemen as though it were 
an unheard-of novelty, is really little more 
than a financial truism—that it is the duty 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
provision during the year of the charges 
becoming payable during the year, and it 
is his duty to make provision for no more 
than those charges. And my right hon, 
and gallant Friend also said, with candour 
and fairness, that he does not dispute the 
application of the surplus because he con- 
sidered that that had been settled by the 
vote of the House. Then he asked me 
certain questions as to military charges, 
which I will notice in detail. My might 
hon. and gallant Friend says, and I agree 
with him, that it is a great evil that. we 
should have from time to time: to: deal 
with unclosed accounts involving very large 
sums between the Indian and the British 
Governments. He knows well from lis 
own experience that the reformation ofia 
system of this kind is a matter that can 
not be effected in a day or a years nor 
will I undertake to say when the accounts 
between the two Governments for opera- 
tions which have been carried on at a dis 
tance of 15,000 miles will be brought into 
such a state as shall be thoroughly satis 
factory. All I have to observe in mitiga- 
tion of his apprehensions upon the subject 
is that when | say that vast sums of money 
are involved in’ these accounts I do not say 
that all these sums are in the nature of 
unsettled claims; on the contrary, the ba 
lances of accounts that may be brought out 
may be comparatively small, although the 
accounts themselyes may be very large: 
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yoreover, I ventured to say, and I repeat 
yow, that, as far as J am able to give in- 
formation, there never was or rarely has 
heen @ time when the state of those ac- 
gunts has been more favourable to the 
British as compared with the Indian Go- 
yernment than at present. Now, as to 
the particular questions of my right hon. 
Friend, I find, from reference to the ac- 
counts of the revenue, that no further 
daims have been paid to the Indian Go- 
yeroment since April 1, nor has any pay- 
ment been made within that period under 
the head of the Vote of Credit for China. 
Therefore, as far as I can say, without re- 
ference to any one, my impression is that 
the: payments to the Indian Government 
stand where they did at the time when I 
stated them at between £1,100,000 and 
$1,200,000. That statement included 
payments which had been ordered at the 
time, but which, as I am informed, were 
not made for a day or two after, but which 
are, nevertheless, included in it. My right 
hon, and gallant Friend also asked me 
whether any payments have been made on 
account of claims of the East Indian Go- 
vernment previous to the late China war ? 
Yes; Sir; if I remember rightly, about 
£440,000, speaking in round numbers, 
was a claim provided for under the Vote 
of Credit in July last—a claim which my 
right hon. and gallant Friend says I must 
have been aware of in February, but which, 
asfar as I can judge, I had no means of 
being aware of at that time, it being de- 
pendant upon a settlement of our accounts 
with others which were then, I imagine, 
dragging their slow length along, in a cor- 
respondence between India and Great Bri- 
tain, and I had no means of knowing when 
itewould fall due. I am not aware of any 
other payments, but I will not say abso- 
lately that none have been made. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend challenges 
meas to the provision made for an excess 
of the army Votes, and states that, in his 
opinion, upon certain Votes there will be 
great. excess. I must leave the explana- 
tions upon those points to my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for War, but 1 must 
take the liberty to make one remark. My 
tight hon. and gallant Friend feels great 
apprehensions that the provision we have 
made for the public expenditure is very un- 
satisfactory, and will make a considerable 
inroad upon the surplus, and at the same 
time he gave his authority, and the weight 
of his name and example, in conjunction 
with 280 other Gentlemen, to take away 
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from our surplus £285,000 more than we 

proposed. I think that proposition requires 

some explanation from my right hon. and 

gallant Friend when he next addresses us 

upon this subject. 

I do not propose to enter now into any 

of the personal matters which have oc- 

curred in the course of thisdebate. Some 

of them, relating to myself, I think I shall 

do best to pass by. There are others— 

such as the impeachment by the right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 

shire of what I said upon the subject of 

the public expenditure, and the former de- 

clarations by me as to tea and sugar— 

which | place in quite a different category. 

I think those are fair matters of attack 

and controversy, and it is only my respect 

for the House, and my unwillingness to 

occupy its time in personal explanations, 

that prevents me at the present moment 

from entering into those matters; but I 

will venture to state my conviction that I 

could well prove to the House, by recalling 
facts, that the declarations I made in 1857 

on the subject of the tea and sugar duties 

are in entire accordance with what I have 
stated upon every subsequent occasion. I 

pass that by for the present, however, as 
a matter of personal controversy, which is 
not worthy the attention of the House. I 
feel it my duty to notice what is called the 
constitutional principle, because I cannot 
but feel that I have some especial respon- 
sibility as the Finance Minister for the 
plan of the Government now before the 
House, and for the particular mode of ar- 
rangement that has been adopted in pre- 
senting that plan. At the same time, | do 
not touch upon this question because any 
further argument is needed upon it, for let 
the House recollect how the weight of argu- 
ment and authority runs. My hon. Friend 
and Colleague (Sir William Heathcote) 
having voted with hon. Gentlemen opposite 
upon the subject of the Budget, as a finan- 
cial plan, has told us to-night, and has sup- 
ported his opinion by reasoning, that he 
thinks the mode of presenting the financial 
scheme as a single measure, which we 
have adopted, is a sound and constitutional 
mode. He has, likewise, authoritatively in- 
formed us that he gives that opinion not 
only in bis own name, but in that of his 
and my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Walpole), 
whose souud judgment and calm mind 
must have the greatest weight in this case, 
because he was last year the chairman of 
the Committee which considered the sub- 
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ject, to which he applied himself with the | Duty. Passing from that, I do not think 
greatest diligence. And, lastly, I am) I need detain the House by discussing the 
bound to say that we are acting upon the | question of tacking. In the early histor 

direct invitation and under the direct au- | of this country ‘‘ tacking’’ was a common 
thority of the right hon. Gentleman him-| practice. When the House of Commons 
self and of the right hon. Gentleman the | were weak, when their privileges were jj}. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- established, they made use of it as a wea. 
raeli). I do not desire to quote nor to speak pon, and perhaps in some sense and jp 
of that which is history, and I have not | those times as a legitimate weapon, of self. 
heard the right hon. Gentleman opposite | defence. Possibly it may be said that we 
forswear the opinions of last year. I am;retain a very faint relic of that state of 
not surprised that issue has not been raised | things in the rule which still prevails, that 
upon the other side, because if it had been | when it is proposed to grant Supply to Her 
so raised, and the course pursued by the} Majesty, or when the Motion is made to 
Government is challenged, I should claim, | go into Committee of Ways and Means, 
and shall claim, the vote of the right hon. | any discussion, however irrelevant, may 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- | legitimately and conformably be raised by 
shire. Nevertheless, I think it will be| any Member of the House. On the gene. 
well to take more particular notice than | ral subject of ‘‘tacking”’ I think we entirely 
has yet been taken of the propositions | understand one another, and I make this 
which were so clearly and so well laid} concession to the hon. and learned Gentle. 
down by the hon. and learned Gentle-| man, that when Her Majesty's Government 
man the Member for Sligo (Mr. Mac-| shall come down to the House and shall 
donogh). I must say, with the opinion | attach and append to a financial Bill some 
I entertain of the poverty and barrenness | proposition with which it has but a slight 
of materials which the hon. and learned | and casual conformity, I hope he will be 
Gentleman had at his command, I can | found in his place to expose so monstrous 
the more conscientiously pay him a very | an attempt ; and, no doubt, with the ex- 
sincere compliment for the manner in which | cellent case which he will have in his hands 
he has handled these scanty materials. 1I|he will gain over us a very conspicuous 
have no doubt, he recollects, as we all|triumph. But the proposition, as stated 
recollect, with what inimitable skill, when; by my hon. and learned Friend, is, whe- 
the master of Ravenswood was in distress, | ther the question of joining proposals es- 
Caleb Balderstone, having no provisions of | sentially homogeneous can, by any amount 
any kind in the house, nevertheless, did | of ingenuity, or any amount of prejudiee, 
undertake to serve without notice a first-| be confounded with that which is essentially 
rate banquet; and I do not think Caleb | distinct, but which is the very point that is 
Balderstone himself could, cither in dili- | now at issue—namely, whether the propo- 
gence, in hearty goodwill, or in success, | sals joined together are such as have no 
have surpassed the operation of the hon, {natural cohesion? Let me look at the 
and learned Gentleman, As he has dealt ; cases cited by the hon. and learned Gen- 
so fairly with the case, and has laid down | tleman, because, although he has taken 
his opinions in distinct propositions, I will | great pains, I do not think he has taken 
endeavour to meet him with distinet pro- | the trouble necessary to obtain a full mas- 
positions also. I concede to him, as has/| tery of the subject. It was not likely, I 
been done by my right hon. Friend the | am afraid, that the hon, and learned Gen- 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), | tleman would have done me the honour to 
his first proposition, that there is no in- | consult me on the best mode of ascertain- 
stance upon record of a financical Bill re-|ing what had been the practice of the 
jected by the Lords being afterwards sent} House of Commons with regard to the 
up and passed by them in a Bill of Supply. | combination of financial subjects; but had 
I make that concession freely and without | he done so I should have been obliged to 
reserve, but I call upon the hon. and Jearn-| advise him to go through precisely the 
ed Member for a reciprocal concession, that | same process which I myself have under- 
not only is there no instance, but there | gone—namely, to look over the titles of 
could not possibly be such an instance, be- | all the statutes passed since the Restora- 
cause there never has been a ease of re-;| tion, and then, picking out those which 
jection by the House of Lords of a financial | have reference to finance, to observe for 
Bill resembling in its essential character-| himself, from year to year, the component 
istics the Bill for the Repeal of the Paper | parts of those statutes. Though that 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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tion is not an agreeable one I am 

ite certain that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he had performed it, would | 
not have made the speech which we heard | 
from him. I will take his main proposi- 
tions founded on the particular cases which 
hoadvanced. He quoted a case of 1676, |G 
qhere the effect of a vote of the House of 
Commons —before the Revolution—un- 
doubtedly was to decide against the com- 
bination of a grant of money with an Ap- 
propriation Bill; and that was the first 
int which he laid down. I hold in my jh 


m 


m 
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Here, again, I can oniy say 


ost distinct contradiction to the establish- 


ed practice of Parliament as shown by 


any Acts, with the list of whose titles I 


ean supply him—the Act of the 8th of 


eorge the First is one of them—in which 


the granting of taxes is combined in the 
Act itself with full authority to levy Ex- 
chequer bills—that is to say, to contract 
debt on the part of the country. 
very interesting case of 1807, of which the 


In the 


on. and learned Gentleman, if he will 


hand a list of no less than eighteen Acts | allow me to say so, has entirely mistaken 


of Parliament—the titles of which are at 
the service of the hon. and learned Gentle- | 5 
man—all of which are in the eighteenth 
century, sinee the Revolution, and every | o 
one of these combines grants of money 
with the appropriation of the Supplies of 
the year. So completely was the hon. 
and learned Gentleman misled by having 
—as he thought luckily, but as I> think 
wluckily—hit upon an old case in which 
a Vote was passed contrary to the well- 
established practice of later times and 
more matured constitutional principle— 
that he has overlooked the crowd of cases 
which I do not doubt might be greatly en- 
larged, all of them going directly in the 
teeth of his own fundamental proposi- 
tin. The 10th of Anne, cap. 36, begins | 





the purport, a financial question of con- 


iderable magnitude was involved; namely, 


the attempt to combine certain provisions 


f a purely financial character with other 


provisions for removing doubts with refer- 
ence to the legality of certain Exchequer 
Bonds. 
—there certainly is at least one noble Lord, 
with whom no small part of the merit and 
virtue of the British Constitution consists 
in those provisions of the law under which 
an independent authority at the head of 
the office of the Exchequer is established 
as a check on the financial proceedings 
of the Treasury. 
the highest degree, or unimportant, it is 
no doubt capable of argument that such is 
in principle a very important control, and 


There are those in this country 


Be that important in 


by granting an augmentation of duties ; | that, being established by law, any altera- 
goes on to grant new duties ; then enacts | tion of the law is not a financial matter. 
various matters for the regulation of trade; | Now, the ease which had arisen was this. 


and ends by appropriating the whole of the 


Lord Granville, being invested on the part 


monies granted in that Session of Parlin- | of the Exchequer with that responsible 


ment. That disposes, 1 think, of the case | 


of 1676, and the principle founded upon it. | 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
dwelt largely on another case, which | 
venture to think he had not sufficiently 
examined, and with respect to which he 
was evidently misled by the first aspect of 
the words which he read: I mean the ease 
of 1807. TI find another of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s propositions was that 
you could not combine a grant of money 
in a taxing Bill with provisions dealing 
with Exchequer bills. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman found operations connected 
with Exchequer bills referred to, and na- 
turally jumped to the conclusion that they 
were financial operations; he saw also that 
they were disconnected from the other 
portions of the measure, and that the Bill 
was reintroduced in a different shape, and 
‘he, accordingly, laid down that to combine 
operations in regard of Exchequer bills 


check on the Treasury, happened himself 

to become head of the Board of Treasury, 

and great doubt arose how far he, or any 

person authorized by him, could be permit- 

ted to sign Exchequer bills, which were is- 

sued from the Exchequer under the autho- 
rity of the Treasury. The question raised 
was evidently one of law, if not of con- 
stitutional law, and was as distinct from 
finance, although it happened to touch on 
Exchequer bills, as if some man had been 
on his trial in a court of justice for forging 
Exchequer bills, which certainly would not 
have been a matter of finance. That is the 
true interpretation of the case of 1807. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman laid 
down another principle, that you could not 
combine in one and the same Act of Sup- 
ply the grant and repeal of taxes. There 
I meet him, in the first instance, by refer- 
ring to the declaration made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Rolt) who fol- 





with taxes was a ‘‘ tack” and could not be 


lowed him on his own side of the House, 
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and who examined the statutes for the first 
twenty yeara of the present century. Why 
the hon. and learned Member limited him- 
self to so short a range I do not know, but 
I am satisfied with the result of his inquiry; 
for he discussed this question of the grant 
and repeal of taxes, and said that in the 
course of those twenty years he found 
eighteen or twenty cases in which taxes 
had -becn. granted and repealed by the 
same Act. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Sligo, wishes for 
particular cases they are very easily found. 
In point of fact, everything that is done 
by this Bill in the way of combination is 
entirely supported by precedent, But 
much more also is supported by precedent 
than is done in the way of combination by 
this Bill. Iwill give, first of all, to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, certain cases 
where the granting and repealing taxes has 
been combined together in a Supply Bill. 
In 1695 there was a repeal of duties on 
coal, culm, and tonnage; other duties were 
granted in the same Act. In 1777 there 
was a grant of duties on servants and on 
glass, and there was a simultaneous repeal 
of another set of duties on glass and on 
certain persons and bodies corporate. In 
1798 the great case occurred where Pitt 
repealed the assessed taxes and granted 
the income tax. . In 1807 there was a re. 
peal of duty, in Ireland, on beer and ale, 
together with a grant of ‘various duties, 
showing a combination of the grant and re- 
peal. of taxes; and instances, 1. believe, 
might be multiplied almost without num- 
ber. Let us look at two eases separated 
by 100 years to show the immense range 
over which this power of combination ex- 
tends; and I must say I think there is great 
force: in. the doctrine of my hon. Friend, 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir William Heathcote), who says no pre- 
eedent ean possibly surpass in importance 
those drawn from the reign of Anne, fol- 
lowing the) reign of William, when the 
great contest as to the Irish forfeited 
estates had raged between the two Houses, 
and when the House of Lords, with a view 
to the legitimate defence of their privi- 
leges, found it eonvenient to adopt a stand- 
ing order to prevent the practice of ** tack- 
ing.”’ At no time can you find a more 
exact criterion to determine what is: and 
what is not objectionable in the combina- 
tion of different provisions in a financial 
mensure,.as evidenced by the proceedings 
of both Houses. - Here is a Bill of Supply 
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gins by continuing—that is b i 
duties of & very important panes g 
wine, tobaceo, and other articles ; hayin 
done which, it goes on to repeal duties on 
the export of copper and brass wire ; it 
next authorizes the issue of Exchequer 
bonds to the extent of £612,000; ang 
having thus dealt with the unfunded debs. 
it next touches the funded debt by autho. 
rizing a loan of £645,000 to be contracted: 
it then enaets various clauses of regulations 
into the details of which I need not enter: 
and it ends with appropriating all “the 
monies given in that Session of Parlig. 
ment. There is no one form of financial 
operation material either to revenue, ex. 
penditure, or to the contraction of debt, 
which is not compressed within the limit 
of that Act of Parliament, passed when the 
minds of men were still warm and fresh 
with the remembrance of conferences. be. 
tween the two Houses on the subject. of 
‘* tacking,’’ and on their respective juris- 
dictions in matters of finance. Well 
then, Sir, there is the other case, and it 
is the only other case with which I shall 
trouble the House. It is that to which re. 
ference was made by my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir James Gra- 
ham). It is most material to remember 
that we are not going to the extreme of 
our powers at all; we are doing what is 
required by the circumstances of the case, 
but stopping within the precedents of the 
good times of the Constitution. In 1808 
an Act was passed that began by granting 
certain duties on malt, sugar, tobacco, and 
snuff, It repeals certain taxes on offices 
and pensions, and it regrants for the year 
certain of the duties that it had before re- 
pealed. The Act, therefore, combines 
granting, repealing, and granting anew, 
And that is not all. It combines. duties 
of different departments of the State; it 
combines the duty on sugar, a great duty 
of Customs, with the duties on malt and 
tobacco, which were great duties of Excise 
—-tobacco being then a duty of Excise. 
It combines the direct taxation of Cus- 
toms’ duties with the indirect taxation of 
Exeise duties; and both with the direet 
taxes on pensions and offices. The: pre- 
cedent is positive on every point. It im 
cludes a combination of subjects, and 
proves that we might have introduced 
other points with entire consistency with 
former precedents. But it would have 
been a serious matter to lay down any 
precedent in this case that might hereafter 





of the 7th of Anne, cap. 8. The Bill be- 
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the same time, while I think the proof is 
complete and absolute—and I do not think 
there is @ single case mentioned by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman which amounts 
to more than this, which no one disputes, 
that this course of combination has been 
yariously pursued according to the circum- 
stances of the times—while we speak so 
much of precedent we must not shrink 
from a consideration of the principles in- 
yolved in the measure. A respect for pre- 
eedent is idle and unimportant, unless some 
rational object must be kept in view. I 
think the remark of the right hon. Member 
for Bucks last year was wise and irrefra- 
gably sound when he said that the method 
of presenting different propositions to the 
House at the same time was distinctly for 
the advantage of the House of Commons. 
It is impossible to conceive a closer tie than 
that which unites these various items, for 
they are nothing but items in the same 
sum, and the constituent Members of one 
asecount, some standing on one side and 
others.on the other. And, I say, the ad- 
vantage has been shown first of all in the 
fact that last year it was found necessary 
tocombine in one Motion things that were 
separate from the proposals of the Govern- 
ment—TI allude to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire (Sir William 
Miles)—and, secondly, by the faet that this 
year it is open to any Gentleman opposite 
tomake his choice from the series of Resolu- 
tions which are submitted to the House—a 
privilege to whieh all are entitled—and to 
select the point. on which he will make his 
attack. It is only right that the Opposi- 
tion should have that advantage, and I 
believe that the mode pursued by the Go- 
vermment is the best calculated to secure 
itpas the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
her for Buckinghamshire most properly 
urged last. year that it would be. But 
undoubtedly there is more in the ease than 
this. I am not about to enter into any 
discussion as to the nature of the proceed- 
ings taken in the House of Lords last 
year. I have heard several hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House express 
their gratitude to the House of Lords for 
the course they adopted, and really I must 
say that in this bad and imperfect world 
gratitude so disinterested is a sentiment at 
onee'so ennobling and so rare that I should 
be exceedingly Joath—I could not find in 
my heart:to interfere with its expression. 
But I can excuse myself on that ground 
and. on other grounds for not referring to 
the conduct of the. House of Lords. Ido 





nothing except discuss, not the privileges 
merely, but the duties of the House of 
Commons. Let me state in a few words 
the whole question is really this, and it 
arises out of the Resolutions passed by the 
House last year. Because the first Reso- 
lution proposed by my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government was, “ That the 
right of the granting aids and Supplies 
is in the Commons alone as an essential 
part of their constitution.”’ It is not 
only inherent in them, but it inheres 
in them in such a manner that they 
cannot part, ‘“‘and the limitation of all 
such grants as to matter, manner, mea- 
sure, and time is only in them.’’ Now, let 
us pay due attention to the words ‘as to 
time is only in them.” Public convenience, 
and considerations of expediency connected 
with trade and commerce of the country, 
have led to the practice of passing per- 
manent Acts; and the doctrine laid down is 
this, when once the House of Commons has 
committed itself by passing a permanent 
Act, it has entirely foregone and ,sur- 
rendered its power of limitation which it 
unanimously asserted last year—its power 
of limitation of aids and Supplies to the 
Crown in respect of time. We are told 
that it has then made a grant for ever, 
that it has alienated the privilege which by 
a prior part of that Resolution we declare 
to inhere in us as an essential part of our 
Constitution. Then, if that be so, it is 
quite clear that the House of Commons 
stands seriously maimed ; and the question 
arises whether it will not be for the House 
of Commons to resume those powers which 
they have declared to belong to them—to 
resume—of course, in a regular and con- 
stitutional manner—the exercise of powers 
which they still possess, and which they 
declare to belong to them, in such a manner 
as to be in their nature entire and inalien- 
able. If you look at the matter practically, 
what is it? The question at issue—if any 
issue is to be raised as to which as yet we 
have not been informed—the question is, 
whether it is to remain in the hands of the 
House of Commons alone to adjust the 
income and charges of the year? Now, 
Sir, the doctrine upon which all our finan- 
cial proceedings, until last year, have been 
founded, has been this :--That it has been 
the exclusive right, and not the exclusive 
right only, but the exclusive duty and exclu- 
sive burden of the House of Commons. Is 
this charge capable of being divided between 
the two Houses of Legislature? Is such 
a course practicable? Can it lead to any- 
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thing but mischief or confusion? I consent 
to look at it merely in the utilitarian point 
of view, and I make no appeal to the spirit 
of the House of Commons and its sense of 
duty of preserving the privileges it has in- 
herited. But is it practicable that you can 
bring two separate, distinct, and individual 
bodies, each of them to exercise separate 
judgments on the separate parts of the 
financial scheme of the year, and yet not 
lead to utter confusion and absurdity as the 
result? The consequence of it would be, 
that whereas the finance of this country 
has upon the whole been creditably distin- 
guished from that of other countries, and 
consequently the credit of the country has 
been raised to a height never known in 
other countries, so, on the contrary, all 
those benefits would be lost, and we should 
be compelled by utter extremity, in conse- 
quence of the surrender of our rights 
and the abandonment of our duties—to 
return to the ancient system which we 
so rashly gave up. This is a point 
which, I think, is well worthy of the consi- 
deration of the House. It is said on all 
hands that the House of Lords do not 
claim the power of amendment. That is 
commonly stated, but is not literally true. 
The House of Lords has never given this 
up—and I must say I think they are per- 
fectly right in declining to record against 
themselves this limitation of their privi- 
leges. Because cases might arises in 
which, from the illegitimate incorporation 
of elements not financial into financial 
measures, it might be wise and just 
to fall back on an assertion of the whole 
breadth of their privileges. I believe I am 
strictly correct in saying that the House of 
Lords have never abandoned, by any cor- 
cone act of their own, that which can 
ring them the right of making Amend- 
ments in a financial measure. But though 
the House of Lords have not abandoned 
it, speakers in the House of Lords, the 
authorities in the House of Lords and the 
representatives of it have; and they admit 
that the power of amending the financial 
measures of the House of Commons is a 
power which they do not hold. What I 
have to say is this: In my opinion the 
House of Commons would be very much 
safer if the House of Lords did claim and 
exercise the power of amendment than it 
would be if, without recognizing that power 
of amendment, it continued to send up its 
finances piecemeal. Why, what is the 
case? Suppose the House of Lords made 
an Amendment in this Bill for imposing. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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duties. It comes back to us, and we have 
the power of taking our own course, 

if, on the contrary, we strip the Bill into 
shreds and patches, and send it up to them 

in so many pieces, how do we stand? Ny 
only do the House of Lords revise our |e. 
gislation—that it could do by its power of 
Amendment—but it revises without appeal 

and it is not simply that our finance is not 
passed into law, but something else js 
passed, and we remain, so far as the Bilk 
are concerned, without remedy or redress, 
Therefore, it seems to me this is a matte 
of very grave consequence, but one on 
which there ought to be no misunder. 
standing and doubt in the House. Do we 
or do we not claim the right and duty of 
granting aids and Supplies to the Crown, 
or, in modern language, of adjusting in. 
come and charge as a right pertaining to 
us and to us exclusively? If we do claim 
it, 1 must say it seems to me that the 
course adopted by the Government, besides 
being by far the most convenient for free. 
dom of discussion in the House of Com. 
mons is, likewise, the most advantageous, 
and, let me add, the most respectful and con. 
siderate mode we can adopt with regard to 
the House of Lords. If we do not claim it, 
then I hope some hon. Gentleman will move 
to rescind the Resolution that we passed 
last year. Either of those courses is per. 
fectly legitimate and intelligible —I will 
not say consistent, but legal. And as the 
hon. and learned Member for Sligo was 
not a Member of the House which passed 
that Resolution, it is perfectly fair in point 
of consistency for him to give notice of a 
Motion to remove that Resolution from the 
journals for something of an opposite clia- 
racter. But what I hope will not be done 
is to flinch from declaring plainly what is 
meant, and to take small objections to the 
plan of the Government, and to speak in 
vague and general terms of the valued pri- 
vileges of the other House of Parliament, 
which I admit are as sacred and, I believe, 
as important to the balance of the Consti- 
tution as are our own. I can draw no dit- 
tinction between them in point of import 
ance. The powers of this House must 
remain greater than those of the House of 
Lords ; but I believe the infringement of 
the privileges of the House of Lords or 
their functions would be as fatal to the 
balance of the Constitution as would be 
the loss of the privileges of this House 
itself, But do not let us resort to mere 
vague declamation on this subject. Let 
us know what we are about. As I under- 
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stand this Bill it is one which, without be- 
‘w intended in any manner to rouse even 
the recollection of any irritating question, 
ig intended, and is also calculated, to give 
the House of Commons security in the pos- 
session of those powers which are abso- 
lately necessary for the discharge of one of 
its primary duties. That, I think, is a 
fair description—at least so far as I am 
goneerned—of what I take to be the mean. 
ing and object of this Bill. Do let us have 
a similar description of what is intended 
by those who object to it. Do let us know 
what you mean when you say there is no 
distinction between matters of general le- 
gislation and finance, and that it is as 
much the duty of the House of Lords to 
revise and alter the financial legislation of 
the House of Commons as it is for them to 
revise and alter any common Act of Par- 
liament. That is the question. That would 
be a mode of proceeding which would en- 
able us to know what we are about. Be- 
cause, I must observe, that, except my 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Iorsman)—who certainly excited, I be- 
lieve, great sentiments of satisfaction in 
those who entertained the same opinions, 
but who had not the courage to speak 
them — except my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Stroud, there was not a 
man in the House of Commons who, dur- 
ing the discussions of last year, laid down 
that doctrine, or who questioned that it was 
the exclusive duty of the House of Com- 
mons to regulate the income and charges 
of the country. They contended, and so 
far in the strict course of truth, that the 
House of Lords exercised their right in a 
constitutional manner. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud says of 
this Budget, as he has said of many other 
things, that it finds no favour in his eyes, 
and, in addition to its demerits, he says it 
is a mortal stab at the Constitution. I 
want to know to what Constitution does it 
give a mortal stab? In my opinion it 
gives no mortal stab, and no stab at all. 
But, on the contrary, so far as it alters any- 
thing in the most recent practice, it alters 
in the direction of restoring that good old 
Constitution which took its root in Saxon 
tines, which grew under the Platagenets, 
which endured the hard rule of the Tudors, 
and resisted the aggressions of the Stuarts, 
and which has now come to such perfect 
maturity under the rule of the House of 
Brunswick. I think that is the Constitu- 
tion, if I may presume to say so, which it 
will affect, and which will be all the better 
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for the operation, The Constitution laid 
down by my right hon. Friend began with 
this—*‘‘ There is to be a division of fune- 
tion and office’? — if I understood him 
rightly, and if not he will correct me— 
‘between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords with regard to fixing the 
income and charge of the country from 
year to year, both being equally responsi- 
ble,” which simply means that neither will 
be responsible at all. Now, so far as that 
Constitution is concerned, with great re- 
spect for the abilities and candour and in- 
genuity of my right hon. Friend, I think 
the sooner it receives a mortal stab the 
better. I say, then, that, in point of form, 
the Bill which has been presented by the 
Government to the House is perfectly cor- 
rect ; and I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my full conviction that, both in 
numbers and authority, it will be found to 
have the very general assent and approval 
of the House. I am convinced, likewise, 
that it is not less likely to receive the ap- 
proval of the country. Nor do I speak of 
a merely temporary and passing favour, for 
I believe it will be approved by its deli- 
berate judgment as being conducive to its 
best and permanent interests, and as being 
a proposal and a plan conceived in the very 
spirit of the Constitution. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
commenced his speech by saying that as 
the Minister of Finance the House would 
hold him peculiarly responsible for the 
proceeding now before us, and he rose 
early in the discussion to vindicate himself 
from that responsibility. Now, I must 
say for myself that I think my right hon. 
Friend on this oceasion stands clearer than 
any man on the Treasury bench. I attach 
to him no new and peculiar responsibility. 
On the contrary, I hold his position to be 
very different from that of the majority of 
his colleagues or of this House, because 
last year when the Resolutions were be- 
fore the House there was an almost unani- 
mous agreement in the speech of the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown, 
while the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer very openly and 
honestly stated to us that he only ac- 
cepted those Resolutions under certain 
conditions, the principal of which was 
that he reserved to himself the right of 
future action, of which this measure is the 
first expression. Therefore, I am not pre- 


pared to cast on my right hon. Friend any 
exclusive blame for the course he now pro- 
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s to adopt. With regard to the speech 
aerate just made, I have only one objection 


—that he narrows this question to an 
issue on which I cannot consent to fight it. 
It is not a question of mere precedents. 
No doubt, if. this House chose, for reasons 
satisfactory to itself, whether sufficient or 
insufficient, to alter its latest forms of 
practice and send all the finance of the 
year to the Lords in one Bill, abundant 
precedents might be found for such a pro- 
ceeding ; just as if the Lords chose to 
exercise their extreme right and reject 
all the finance measures of the Commons 
ample precedents might be found for 
sifth a course. [Ma. Bricut: No!] If 
it were a matter of precedents between 
the two Houses, it is very difficult to say 
on which side the precedents would be 
most abundant. But it is not so mucha 
question of past precedent as of present 
policy. The right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Whiteside) 
put the question on its true grounds in one 
of our early discussions when he asked 
this plain short question, ‘‘ Last year you 
sent up your finance measures to the Lords 
in two Bills; why this year in one?”’ 
Thus. bringing the two years together and 
fixing the date of the change he discovered 
the motive of the change ; namely, that 


very proceeding which my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says he will not make matter of argument. 
It..is no use telling us what precedents 
were established ten, twenty, or fifty 


years ago. We knew of them all last 
year, and, with all of them before us, we 
sent up our finance measures in two Bills. 
It is obvious, therefore, that it is not the 
precedents that suggest the motive; but 
there is a motive that seeks and finds the 
precedent as a justification for some pre- 
determined necessity. What is that neces- 
sity? It is to cripple and limit the fune- 
tions of the Lords in matters of finance. 
Whence does that necessity arise? From 
the proceedings of last year. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not disguise 
the fact. He stated that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire.(Mr. Disraeli) was now bound to vote 
in accordance with the opinion he ex- 
pressed last year, leaving out of view 
changes in circumstances, which proved 
the most material element in his judg- 
ment. It is quite obvious that the new 
form. has been adopted because of our 
finance miscarrying last year in the Lords. 
It is'to correct something that then went 
Mr. Horsman 
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amiss that we take precautions apa 
the recurrence of that sulachenne cain 
every one in the House knows that what 
this Bill corrects in the past, what it 
prohibits in the future, it virtually con. 
demns as wrong; and the Bill has so fg 
a retrospective character that indireetly 
it reverses that judgment which the Hougg 
did not venture to impugn last year, and 
so, under the plea of improving our forms 
of practice, it in reality passes a censure 
upon the past proceeding of the House of 
Lords. Now, this motive of the change 
being undenied and undeniable, common 
sense and common reason suggest to us 
that we should limit our discussion to an 
inquiry into this one point — was there 
anything in the proceeding of the Lords 
to necessitate at this time a new practice 
in the Commons! I will step by 
follow the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
through his argument upon the subject, 
The constitutional right of the Lords it 
is not necessary to discuss. That was 
settled Jast year by the Committee, and, 
undoubtedly, in its collective capacity, 
the House must abide by the decision 
of that Committee. It is said we must 
restrain that right — in fact, abolish it, 
Why? Because by doing so we bring 
our practice into conformity with past pre 
cedent. But does that bring it into con- 
formity, not with precedent, but with prin- 
ciple ? Precedents are mere pedautry 
when not vindicated by principle. And 
the House must have observed with some 
surprise that after four speeches from con- 
stitutional authorities delivered in this de- 
bate—two on Monday night by the noblo 
Lord the Member for the City (Lord John 
Russell), and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), 
and two this evening by the two Members 
for the University of Oxford; and, val 
though they have contrived to involve us 
in a mass of precedents, of technicalities, 
of contradictory rules, of theories constant 
ly set aside by practice, of constitutional 
anomalies and perplexities and double read: 
ings; and yet, from first to last, there was 
not one word of those speeches addressed 
to the great. principle.on which the rela- 
tions of the two Houses to each other were 
established, and which in the difficulties 
created by the new eircumstances of our 
day, must be the only light and. compass 
by which a teebnicality-bewildered House 
of Commons can safely steer. My right 
hon, Friend has referred to the opinions 
which I expressed last year upon the con- 
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ject of the Lords. He misunderstood 
them, and I will show how. Though I 
hare been challenged by so many distin- 
ished speakers in this debate, I do not 
think it, mecessary now to reargue the 
ions which were discussed at such 
jength, and which, as I thought, were 
eshausted last year. At the same time, 
] will reaffirm my belief that it is the 
bounden duty of the House to consider at 
erery step of this proceeding, not merely 
whether it be in conformity with the past, 
but still more that which the hon. Baronet 
(Sir William Heatheote) said was the vital 
jion—its effect and bearing on the fu- 
ture, Now, I will state very shortly—and 
| will do so only because reference has been 
sofrequently made to what I said last year 
—the principles which I then ventured to 
, and by which I am now still pre- 

to abide, Every one admits that of 
allthe questions we can discuss the rela- 
tions between the three Estates is the one 
which requires the greatest thought and 
the tenderest care to aet in the spirit of 
the Constitution, Every one admits. that 
the very essence of the mode of Govern- 
ment in England is the rule by three co- 
ordinate Estates, each discharging its own 
ial functions, each performing a duty 
whieh the others cannot perform, and each 
balancing and limiting the other. This 
hasbeen the Government of England for 
centuries. England has never been go- 
verned by a single force. The Barons 
checked the Crown, and prevented it from 
becoming absolute. My right hon. Friend 
referred to the Plantagenets and the Tu- 
dors, but he knows that the Plantagenets 
and the Tudors were never able to seize 
abitrary power. The Barons, and after 
the: Revolution, the great families became 
the strongest element in the State. Sinee 
then we hav seen the gradual growth of 
the predominance of the Commons, and it 
isthe inordinate extension of this new and 
growing power against which precautions 
andseeurities are needed. Everybody 
knows, and no one. better than my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Bright), the baneful 
ind-blighting effects of an autocracy, or 
anexclusive aristoeracy, But, if there be 
one lesson more than another which we 
learn from all history, it is this—that the 
tingle: rule of a popular assembly is both 
tyrannical and: transitory. The Govern- 
ment of a single chamber has never been 
able to: last long, and for a very obvious 
reason—because a single assembly, un- 
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soon breaks through all restraints. All 
forms of proceeding—standing orders, rules 
of practice, authorities, precedents all are 
swept away by the exciting passions and 
interests of the day. There is no insti- 
tution known in history which is so entirely 
irresponsible. It is worse even than an 
avowed despotism, and for the same reason 
it is the most shortlived of all institutions. 
These are facts known to every reader 
of history, and yet because I stated them 
last year the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) charged me 
with having spoken contemptuously of the 
Commons, and with having complained, of 
its growth as a disease. What 1 said, Sir, 
was directly the reverse of this. I said 
that the growth of the House of Commons 
had been prevented from: becoming a dis- 
ease, and had been kept in a healthy state, 
because of the checks and balances which 
had been offered by the other branch of 
the Legislature; and to say, as I did then, 
that the Government of a single ehamber 
in England would be swayed by the pas- 
sions and errors which: history tells us are 
ineidental to all similarly uncontrolled as- 
semblies was not the language of contempt; 
it was the language of common sense and 
reason, and indisputable truth. And here 
comes in what I urged so strongly last 
year. Here now we see the essential value 
and true character of a second chamber. 
It is not what some of my hon. Friends 
near me will insist it is; it is not.an as- 
sembly of privileged men. It is a national 
body, selected for the performance of spe- 
cial funetions of supreme importance for 
the maintenance of the Constitution ; for 
the respect due to every right and for the 
welfare and liberty of the people. And I 
lay down this position, which I challenge 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Bright) to controvert 
—that the poorest peasant in the land has 
as great an interest in the existence and 
authority of a second chamber as in the 
existence and» authority of the House of 
Commons itself. Destroy that second 
chamber or reduce it to a nullity and you 
have a despotism or a republie. T' e@ his- 
tory of eivilized: nations has: never yet 
chown us-any alternative. But then I am 
told, ‘* There is truth in all this, and truth 
which no one denies. Who disputes these 
truths ?’’ . I will. tell: you who. di 

them—those who refuse to the Lords all 
voice in matters .of finance, - I say ‘the 
moment you establish that the Commons 
may decree, and their decree must be in- 





controlled by any other independent power, 


stantly obeyed, disguise it as you. will, 
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from that moment you establish a des- 
potism, and a despotism in finance speedily 
involves the subjugation of every other 
power in the State. Remember, that as 
money was the instrument by which the 
House of Commons won their rights and 
privileges, so money may be also the in- 
strument by which the Commons may 
erect themselves into a despotism. We 
are told, ‘It is quite right, according to 
the Constitution, that every other display of 
folly or of passion on the part of the Com- 
mons should be checked, but we except 
finance.’’ But why except finance? Is 
any good reason assigned? We hear only 
of one—that our forefathers chose to make 
finance the exclusive privilege of the Com- 
mons. If even that were true, it would 
not settle the question, because we are 
every day making changes in the prac- 
tice of our forefathers. But it is not true. 
Historically it is false. Our forefathers 
did no such thing. It is true the Com- 
mons insisted on the right to tax them- 
selves, and guarded it in many ways, but 
they never did or would claim exemption 
from all revision on finance. Errors in 
finance are as easy and as fatal as on other 
matters. Sir, it is idle to make this a 
question of precedents. Can any consti- 
tutional authority be quoted to show that 
it is consistent with the British Constitu- 
tion that in any department of legislation 
there should be unchecked, uncontrolled, 
and irresponsible power? I ask you to 
name to me any constitutional writer you 
please, and I will from the same work sup- 
ply you with ample evidence of an opposite 
principle? If that be so, how can you 
settle this question by reference to prece- 
dent? Do you say that the House of 
Commons is not liable to err in matters of 
finance? Impossible! Then show me 
any mode by which you ean check the 
financial errors of the Commons, except 
by the suspensive power of the Lords? 
and if you cannot show me any other 
mode of imposing that check, which the 
Constitution holds to be indispensable, the 
question is settled. It ceases to be one 
of speculation or of mere precedent ; it 
comes within the region of fact, and it 
is not only true that the Lords ought to 
possess, but that constitutionally they do 
and must possess this suspensive power in 
finance. 

And I beg to say that I said in mis- 
conception of my opinions. I have never 
elaimed for the Lords anything but a 
suspensive power in finance. My hon. 

Mr, Horsman 
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and learned Friend (Mr. Collier)’ assert 


I claimed for the Lords greater privy; 

than they claimed for shemnliléesse Thee 
a thing very easy to say, but my hon, and 
learned Friend cannot produce evidence t 
show that I ever expressed any such gen. 
timents. Nor did I ever entertain or ex, 
press the opinions which have been jm. 
puted to me by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to-night, 
Upon no oecasion did I ever declare that 
the Lords should be in any manner part. 
ners with the Commons in matters of 
finance. I never held or expressed the 
opinion that we should let them have equal 
power with ourselves in imposing or re. 
mitting taxes. I gave them no more than 
a controlling power. That is all I ever 
claimed for them, and as all I have eyer 
said on this subject is duly recorded, J 
am surprised that I should be charged 
with having claimed more. Moreover, 
while I contended that the Lords ought 
to possess the power of review in finance, 
I emphatically said that the power ought 
to be very rarely exercised, should be re. 
served for great and critical occasions, and 
then should only be exercised in order to 
give time for reconsideration, and not for 
the purpose of an absolute and final rejec- 
tion. These are the views I expressed last 
year. My right bon. Friend thought that 
I wished to give the Lords equal powers 
with ourselves in imposing and repealing 
taxes. Upon that point, however, thereis 
no difference between us, because I never 
expressed such a wish. These being the 
principles on which I hold that the House 
should act, we have to consider their ap- 
plication to the case of last year. That 
appears to me to have been an occasion 
to which the suspensive power was pro 
perly applicable, and on which it was 
wisely exercised, and I think it would have 
been more becoming in the House of Com- 
mons, knowing that the Lords had used 
that power so beneficially, if we had ap 
proached them, not in a resentful spiril; 
but in the attitude of penitent offenders, 
with a proper sense of our own unwor- 
thiness, and congratulating the country 
that there was still another assembly wise 
enovgh and strong enough to avert the 
mischief which might have resulted from 
our imprudence. I should have thought 
that there was no distinguished Member 
of this House on whose co-operation we 
might more surely have relied for the 
maintenance of that right which he has 
told us unquestionably belonged to the 
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) asserts fords than the right hon. Member for | then was not expected? Various Gentle- 
privileges ff Carlisle, who took a prominent part in| men have referred to these Resolutions ; 
That ig the proceedings of the Committee of last| the right hon. Baronet read one, and 
hon. and r—a part which I have never heard| my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
idence to ff mentioned except with praise. I must say| the Exchequer another; but the House 
such sen. that I never heard from any leading | must have observed that there is one thing 
iu orex. Mf Member of this House a speech more sur- | they have all avoided, which is—making 
been im. ising or more unsatisfactory than that{ any allusion to the speech of the noble 
riend the in which he endeavoured to accomplish | Lord at the head of the Government which 
to-night, —f what certainly was a very difficult task— | prefaced the Resolutions, and by which 
lave that @ the reconciling of his support of this Bill| they were construed and accepted. That 
ner part. | with his defence of the Lords last year. | is an omission which, with the leave of the 
utters of fle said, ‘I maintain that the Lords have | House, I will endeavour to supply ; but 
ssed the | an undoubted and inherent right to do| first let us see what the Resolution really 
we equal if what they did last year, and, therefore ’’| were, and how far they justify this Bill. 
g or re. —what ?—he does not say ‘‘I will respect | The first Resolution merely asserts the 
ore than @ and maintain their right,’ but, with a| right of the Commons to grant aids and 
1 I ever @ strange consistency, ‘‘I prove that right | Supplies to the Crown. The second Reso- 


lution lays down distinctly that taxation 


that I may show how ready I am to 
Bills have been refused by the Lords by 


The speech of the 


AVE ever , 
orded, | pie them of it.” 


charged e Lord the Member for the City was | negativing the whole, although it goes on 
oreover, nite consistent. He said, ‘‘I hold that | to contend that the exercise of that right has 
ls ought the Lords did wrong, and I will endeavour } not been frequent, and ought to be watch- 
finance, ff to deprive them of the opportunity of doing | ed with great jealousy. But the principle 
er ought wrong again.” But I cannot comprehend | is admitted, and the House will observe it 
1 be re. why the right hon. Member for Carlisle | is not condemned, and still less doomed to 
ons, and should differ from his Friends in vindica-| abolition. Parliament is not asked to 
order to ting a right only to agree with them in| sweep away one of its usages, which, 
not for taking it away. I am sorry that the | though rarely exercised, still exists. That 
al rejec. ff right hon. Baronet is not here, but, at the | it is rarely exercised, and that it ought to 
sed last same time, before I come to the Resolu- | be watched very carefully, is what may be 
ght that @ tions to which my right hon. Friend the | said of the veto of the Crown, but no one 
| powers Chancellor of the Exchequer has just al-| has ever told the House that that is an in- 
2pealing luded, I must notice the speech of the | stitution which ought to be abolished. Bud 
there is tight hon. Baronet. He said, ‘‘I main-| the third Resolution removes all doubt 
I never @ tain that the act of the Lords was legal | about the matter. The right hon. Member 
ing the and constitutional ; but my objection to it | for Carlisle read it; but I wish the House 


is that it is novel.’’ But is novelty in 
——, in itself an evil? When I am 

that it was a novel act, I ask was 
it not beneficial to the Exchequer and the 
public? and if it was, what is the se- 
cond contradiction in which the right hon. 
Baronet is involved? The act was consti- 
tutionally right, it was financially beneficial 
ergo, logically, it shall never be repeat- 
ed, That, however, which has surprised 
me most in all the speeches I have heard 
from the supporters of the Biil, from theright 
hon. Baronet down to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and in some of them has star- 
tled me—is the attempt made to connect 
this Bill with the Resolutions of last year. 
Really to listen to some of them we might 


° House 
ir 

That 
ecasion 
aS pro 
it was 
Id have 


particularly to remark its language, and I 
will read it again— 

“ That, to guard for the future against an un- 
due exercise of that power by the Lords, and to 
secure to the Commons their rightful control over 
taxation and Supply, this House has in its own 


hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, 
and to frame Bills of Supply, that the right of the 
Commons, as to the matter, manner, measure, 
and time may be maintained inviolate.” 

The House will observe that this Resolu- 
tion affirms that the House has it in its 
power to guard for the future against an 
undue exercise of the power of the Lords, 
but guarding against the wrong use of a 
power is not the same thing as its sup- 
pression. You say the Lords shall not 
make a bad use of their power, but by 


imagine that when they passed the Resolu- 
tions last year they expected that this Bill 
would follow. But is it not clear that the 
connection of this Bill with those Resolu- 
tions is an afterthought—a defence sud- 





denly cnught at in order to justify what 


this Bill you take it away altogether. 
The latter part of the Resolution becomes 
declaratory. It says that the House has 
in its own hands the power so to frame 
Bills of Supply as to maintain its own 
rights inviolate—undoubtedly, just as the 
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Crown can coerce an obstinate House of 
Lords by new creation, or punish a mis- 
behaving Commons by dissolution. But if 
there were any doubt on the subject, it is 
removed when we turn to the speech of the 
noble Viscount in introducing these Reso- 
lutions, We must remember that a speech 
of a First Minister of the Crown introduc- 
ing a measure is an authoritative declara- 
tion of the light in which the Government 
intend that measure to be regarded. It is a 
declaration of the opinions of the Minister, 
and a pledge of his future intentions. If, 
therefore, there be any doubt as to the 
construction to be put on these Resolu- 
tions, we must turn to the speech of the 
Minister, and that will give us the key 
by which they are to be interpreted. In 
looking over the speech of the noble 
Lord, and comparing it with those we 
have since heard, it seems as though he 
had had a controversy wit! some friend 
as to what was to be done when the pro- 
ceedings of the Lords took place, and, 
having heard all the arguments of his 
friendly adversary, he answers them all in 
his speech. The first passage which I will 
read from the noble Lord’s speech is that 
in which he characterizes the proceeding 
on which we are now engaged. We are 
taking away from the Lords the power of 
considering the repeal of the paper duty 
as a separate measure, and here is the 
opinion of the leader of the House on that 
matter— 


“To take from the Lords the power of dissent- 
ing to a Bill to which their assent is now required 
you would need an Act of Parliament to which 
they must themselves be parties, or you must, by 
a revolutionary proceeding, subvert our existing 
Constitution.” —[3 Hansard, clix. 1387.] 


You are now taking away from the Lords 
the power they had last year, and the con- 
clusion as to the character of that proceed- 
ing I leave to be drawn from the noble 
Lord’s speech. Then we have the noble 
Lord’s opinion as to the feeling and spirit 
by which the Lords were actuated, and in 
what manner we should meet them— 


‘* Therefore, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the Lords, in the step which they have now 
taken, intend to enter on a course, their progress 
in which, if they did enter upon it, it would be 
the duty of this House to resist by every con- 
stitutional and legal means which are at our 


{COMMONS} 





mmand. 

*« But until we have some more decided proof 
that such an intention was entertained I would | 
adjure the House to content itself with the record 
of that declaration which is contained in the Re- 
solutions which I have had the honour to lay upon 


Mr, Horsman 
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the table, and not, without being driven to it aga 
matter of necessity, to enter upon a formal cog. 
flict with the other House of Parliament.” 
[3 Hansard, clix. 1391.] 

He goes on— 

“T say then, Sir, that these Resolutions are ade. 
quate to the presentoccasion. . . . The Re. 
solutions, moreover, point out that if our rights 
should be invaded we have in our own hands the 
means of resisting such invasion.”—[3 Hansard 
clix. 1394.] 


That does not say that our rights have 
been invaded. It says that if our rights 
at some future time should be invaded, we 
have in our hands the power of resisting 
such invasion. There is another pa 

to which I wish to call the special attention 
of the House, and which points out more 
distinctly, not what is the course which the 
noble Lord would invite the House to adopt, 
but what was the course which he would 
recommend us particularly to avoid, We 
remember the memorable words used by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer about future action. It would 
appear as if the noble Lord had already 
heard those words, and as if he anticipated 
the possibility of hearing them again. He 
said— 

“« Many may think that the last Resolution is 
too vague, and that it does not distinctly point 
out the method by which we might enforce our 
Constitutional rights and privileges in the event 
of an attempt being made to invade them. But 
there are many ways in which, upon such a case 
arising, we should be able—first by argument, ul- 
timately by the exercise of our own authority—to 
prevent such an encroachment upon the Constitu- 
tional functions of this House. If, Sir, such a 
mad course were to be adopted by the Lords, it 
would not be by a Resolution entered upon our 
journals, it would not be by commencing a scold- 
ing match with the other House, it would not be 
by impotent words laid on our table that our Con- 
stitutional rights could be vindicated. No, Sir, it 
would be by action, which we should not be slow 
to discover the mode of taking.”—[3 Hansard, 
clix. 1393.) 

That means, not that the Lords had en 
tered upon a mad course at that time, but 
that they had not entered upon it, and that 
the noble Lord did not anticipate it was 
possible that they ever would enter upon it. 
There is one other passage, which 1 think 
is very remarkable, not applied to future 
action, but applied to the position in which 
the House of Commons would place itself if 
it did not rest contented with the Resolu- 
tions, without that further action, which the 
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‘noble Lord deprecated. This passage reads 


as follows:— 
“T am inclined to think that this House values 


highly the existence of that harmony which it is 
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essential should prevail between the two branches 


of the Legislature ; and if at all times that ought | 


tobe the ruling feeling of the Llouse, I am sure 
there is nothing in the present aspect of affairs 
gat of the kingdom—there is nothing, I repeat, 
gir, in the general aspect of affairs in Kurope and 
in the world—which should lead this House to 
think less highly of the importance of a harmoni- 
gis union, or dispose them to exhibit to foreign 
ations the lamentable and humiliating spectacle 
ofa disunited Legislature, of a divided people, 
and of internal conflicts at a time when it is de- 
sirable for the dignity, honour, and interests of 
this country that we should manifest to all nations 
a harmonious unity of action among all the es- 

of the realm for the common welfare of the 


ny? —(Ib. 1396.] 

in, 1 ask,can any one connect these 
Resolutions with the Bill before us? Who 
can forget what occurred in this House on 
the evening these Resolutions were passed? 
The speech of the noble Lord, from be- 
ginning to end, was a justification of the 
Peers, and he entreated and pledged the 
House to take no further action unless the 
lords did something which could be con- 
sirued into a fresh aggression. But my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer honestly expressed his dissent 
from every sentiment uttered by his noble 
Colleague.. So far from accepting these 
Resolutions as a settlement of that ques- 
tion, he recognized in them nothing but 
a preliminary formula, a necessary stand- 
ing ground for that future action for 
which he told us expressly he .reserved 
himself, and the advent of which was an- 
nounced by the present Bill. I must say 
that against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and against the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for this City this House can have no 
ground of complaint in connection with 
this’*form of Bill. Their opinions were 
made known to the House, and in the 
Tax. Committee they were ably, though 
unsuccessfully, maintained. The language 
and-conduct of the Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer upon this question has been open, 
honourable, and out-spoken. There has 
been no concealment, no ambiguity, no 
double-dealing about him. The right hon. 
Gentleman has attained, however much 
we may regret it on this occasion, that 
mastery in the Cabinet which a man who 
isteady to sacrifice his place for his con- 
Vietions will always attain over feebler 
men, who are ready to sacrifice their con- 
Vietions for their place. We are bound to 
respect the victor in such a conquest as 
much as ‘we pity the vanquished. But 
I beg the House to consider in what posi- 
tion we are placed by the abandonment 
of the pledges which the noble Lord gave 


VOL. CLXII. [rnp sertes.] 








last year. The noble Lord justified the 
proceedings of the Lords; he induced us 
to adopt his Resolutions by assuring us 
they were adequate to the oeeasion, and 
would prove a settlement. of the ques, 
tion; and he told. us. he would. not:be 
a party to any further action. unless, the 
Lords compelled him by some fresh proyo- 
cation, He told us it would, not, only be 
unseemly in the House of Commons, but in 
the then aspect of continental offairs. it 
would be absolutely perilous, to do anything 
to disturb the harmony between the two 
branches of the Legislature. Qn that. so- 
lemn assertion of the noble Lord the House 
accepted the Resolutions. Should we have 
accepted them if we had been aware that 
he was speaking all the time in the sense 
of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that he, too, was reserving himself for that 
future action which on that occasion he so 
strongly depreeated ? My belief is. that 
if the House had suspected that, that an 
Amendment would have been moved to 
these Resolutions, affirming more precisely 
the undoubted right of the Lords, an1 
declaring the inexpediency of any further 
action on the part of the Commons; and 
in the then temper and: feeling of the 
House and of the country is it. not more 
than probable that such an Amendment 
would have been carried? But we relied 
on the pledge we got from the noble Lord ; 
and I do not expect to be told to-night—I 
should hear it with surprise and sorrow— 
that that pledge was one jot less binding 
because it was implied and not expressed 
in an assembly of Gentlemen who accept- 
ed it and acted upon it in its plain sense 
and meaning. e have been placed in a 
very unexpected and difficult position by 
this abandonment by the noble Lord of 
the principles he maintained last year, and 
we have to consider in what way tho 
House is now to act. We are told that 
we have passed a Resolution for the abo- 
lition of the paper duty, and must give 
effect to it by Bill. Yes, but when we 
passed that Resolution did the majority 
desire that it should be used for a double 
purpose, and that the repeal of the ex- 
cise on paper should be an incomplete 
transaction, unless it was also made an in- 
strument for crippling the functions of the 
Lords? We know that if the repeal of the 
paper duty is all we aim at, the easiest 
and simplest mode of obtaining it would be 
by sending up another Bill like that of last 
year. It is. generally believed that the 
Lords would not again reject’ sueh a Bill, 
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but however that may be, would it not be a 
more courteous proceeding towards that 
assembly—would it not be one more likely 
to meet with its concurrence, if we were 
to ask that concurrence as a voluntary, 
and not as a compelled act? But some 
hon. Friends near me say ‘ That would 
not suit our purpose ; we have another 
object in view. The Lords have raised 
a great constitutional question which we 
desire to settle ; they exercised a power 
last year which we are determined they 
never shall exercise again.” This is a 


{COMMONS} 
this proceeding as anything but an affront, 
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Who can tell in what way they ma 

that affront? Some hep. Genllemes tia 
me imagine that when the Bill leaves the 
Commons the question is settled, Instead 
of a settlement of the question take ear 
that it does not become the commencement 
of a new crisis, The interval between 
the passing of the Bill here and its debate 
in the House of Lords will be an interyaj 
of doubt, of anxiety, and, if there is ay 
uncertainty about the intentions of the 
Lords, of great excitement. ‘‘ What will 


very valiant determination on the part of |the Lords do?” will be in everybody's 


my Friends, but are they sure they have 
the means of carrying it out? Suppose 
the Lords choose to say, ‘‘ We exercised a 
power last year which the Commons at 
that time did not dare to dispute, and 
which the country cordially approved, and 
we will not now abandon that power which 
we hold in trust for the country and 
the Constitution to a House of Commons 
which misrepresents the one and would 
destroy the other. We will not do so, 
at all events, without an appeal to the 
country.” Suppose the Lords say so, 
what becomes of your valiant determi- 
nation to override them? Is it not pos- 
sible, not only that the repeal of the paper 
duty may be postponed, but that you may 


find yourselves discomfited and rebuked by 
the Lords, and even discountenanced and 
condemned by the country? In these days 
of inereased intelligence and rapid commu- 
nication of information the country will 
form its own estimate both of the origin 


and of the temper of the quarrel. It will 
know it originated in a financial error of 
the Commons, which was corrected by the 
more sober judgment of the Lords. It will 
say ‘‘ The Commons are angry because the 
Lords have shown more sense than them- 
selves, and are placing themselves in that 
position in which a man is most supremely 
ridiculous, when, beginning by losing his 
head, he makes matters worse by losing 
his temper. It may ask a still more ineon- 
venient and fatal question. The people of 
England, who are fond of plain dealing 
and fair play, may put this question to the 
Commons—*“ If the Lords gave you offenee 
last year, why did you not meet it last 
year when the Lords and the country were 
both ready for you—why did you then 
smile acquiescence to the Lords, brood 
over it for ten months, and then come and 
give them this stab in the back?’ We 
may rely upon it that, whatever may be 
our intention, the Lords cannot regard 
Mr. Horsman 





}mouth, and nowhere will the answer be 


looked for with more trepidation than on 
the Ministerial benches. The considera. 
tion of what they shall do with this Bill, 
with all the attendant circumstances, yill 
be for the Lords a matter of deep concer, 
How will they deal with this first step to 
bring them undér the domination of the 
House of Commons? Will they resist it 
at the outset, as the only ehance of main. 
taining their independence? If this ques- 
tion should be solemnly raised in that as. 
sembly—the most ancient of all the legis. 
lative assemblies in the world —the greatest 
in its services, and the noblest in ts tra 
ditions—I cannot doubt that the Lords will 
exhibit a spirit of wisdom and resolution 
equal to the emergency which we are now 
about to foree upon them. Suppose they 
say, ‘‘ The House of Commons are exer- 
eising an extreme right in sending up to 
us the financial proposals for the year in 
one Bill; we will exercise our extreme 
rights in dealing with that Bill; the issue 
we will leave to the country,”’ I do not 
suppose the House of Lords will altogether 
reject the financial measures which we 
send up to them. We all believe, and, 
I hope, with good reason, that they have 
no disposition to take that course, and 
that they are not likely to be provoked 
into the adoption of an unwise mode of 
proceeding by any imprudenee in which we 
may indulge. It is not, at the same time, 
in my opinion, at all impossible that the 
House of Lords may discover and suggest 
some form of action by which they may 
combine the acceptance of our finance 
with tlie rejection of the affront by which 
it is accompanied, They may say to us, 
‘* Your measures of finance we consent te 
adopt, but the yoke which you seek to im 
pose upon us we repudiate, and to that 
yoke we will not submit.”” Let me, then, 
suppose that your Bill comes back to this 
House umended in form thoagh net ia 
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ibstance ; you will have to consider that 
smendment—a position oftaffairs for which 
there may be, no doubt, ample precedent. 
Bat will not our situation under these cir- 
eamstances be one of great embarrassment 
and difficulty? May not the result tend 
to our political humiliation? In such a 
sate of things the House of Commons 
must adopt one of two disagreeable and 
damaging alternatives. It may acquiesce 
in the course taken by the House of Lords, 
and thus learn submission—a virtue which 
the majority of the Cabinet have been 
practising of late, and whose adoption, as 
having agreed so well with them, they 
may recommend to their friends. If they 
do so, and their friends follow their advice, 
as1 predict will then be the case, the posi- 
tin in which the House will be placed 
will, it cannot be denied, be one of a very 
humiliating character. You may, upon the 
other hand, object to the proceeding of the 
House of Lords, and what will be the conse- 
quence? You will have a dissolution of Par- 
jiament, and an appeal tothe country, Upon 
vhat issue, 1 would ask you, is that appeal 
tobemade ? Will you call upon the people 
toexpress their confidence in the present 
House of Commons? Would that be a 
safe issue for you to raise? For my own 


part—and I say it with considerable regret 


—I entertain very lively apprehensions 
that the merits and services of the great 
Liberal party are not at this moment very 
lighly appreciated by the country. On 
the contrary, the country labours under 
the impression—possibly the erroneous im- 
pression—that that great party has broken 
allits pledges on Reform, and that it has 
ilso lost all character on finance. And 
the country may say, ‘‘ This House of Com- 
nons—this diseredited House of Commons 
—is endeavouring to divert attention from 
its own delinquencies by picking a quar- 
rel with the Lords, and aggravates its 
dfences by assailing the Constitution.” 
It is just possible that the public, in a 
mood so unfavourable to your claims, 
may tell you when you appeal to them 
for their confidence, ‘‘ We have very little 
for which to thank the present House 
of Commons, but we thank God that we 
have still 2 House of Lords, and as you 
have thought fit to give back to us the 
trast we placed in your hands, we think 
the best use we can make of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded us is to return a new 
House of Commons as unlike as possible to 
its predecessor.” I really would advise 
my hon, Friends near me to take care that 
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they are not brought to grief by following 
the rash counsels of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle. He seemed ready 
to cheer on his friends with the hustings 
ery of ‘the ancient usages and authority 
of the House of Commons against the 
innovating Lords ;’”’ but he forgets that 
one half of the Members of this House, 
and that a very powerful half—tradition- 
ally the supporters of ancient usage and 
authority—would be ranged on the side of 
the other House of Parliament, while he 
would be dragged at the wheel of that new 
school of democratic innovation the very 
dread of which would rally the country 
round the Lords as the defenders of the 
Constitution. And under what banner, let 
me ask, is this new battle to be fought ? 
Not under the once popular banner of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
for every one who compares his constitu- 
tional and statesmanlike speech of last 
year with his proceedings now will per- 
ceive that, against his own judgment and 
convictions, he has been coerced by strong- 
ermen. The name of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will in some districts be 
received with acclamation, and well has 
he deserved the plaudits of his followers 
for the sincerity and suecess with which 
he has fought their battle. The name 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham, will 
be received with loud shouts, for he has 
been outspoken, and manly, and consistent 
upon this question. But the name of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton will 
never be heard in the coming conflict. He 
will have been deposed by men of a differ- 
ent spirit and more unbending purpose ; 
and in the ery of that minority—not led 
but followed by the noble Lord—it needs 
no prophet to foretell that we shall hear 
the knell of his Cabinet, the dispersion of 
his followers and the enthronement of his 
opponents in power. 

Mr. PULLER said, he had listened to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud with that attention 
which his eloquence always commanded, 
even though his statements might be ex- 
aggerated, his reasoning fallacious, and his 
whole argument opposed to the great prin- 
ciples of constitutional law. The impres- 
sion left upon his mind by that speech was 
that there were three parties who had 
reason to complain of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, the House of Lords, and the 
country. The country had, perhaps, the 
greatest reason to complain, becauge the 
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debate having been carried on for the most 
part by the previous speakers with a care- 
ful avoidance of irritating topics, the right 
hon. Gentleman had done all in his power 
to fan the smouldering embers of discord 
into a flame, and to stir up the House of 
Lords to reject the Bill, which might be 
sent up to them by the Commons, thereby 
placing the country in a state of embar- 
rassment—the greatest that could possibly 
be imagined. The House of Lords had 
reason, he thought, to complain of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had asserted, on their 
behalf, that which the warmest advocates 
of their privileges had not before claimed 
for them, namely, the constitutional right 
of doing, as a matter of ordinary legisla- 
tion, that which Lord Derby himself ex- 
cused as an exceptional act. And, lastly, 
he thought the manner in which the night 
hon. Gentleman had treated the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
hardly generous or fair. To say that, be- 
cause the noble Lord had endeavoured last 
year to throw oil on the troubled waters, 
and had abstained from the use of violent 
language, that, therefore, he must be con- 
sidered to have conceded to the House of 
Lords, all that the right hon. Gentleman 
was ready to concede to them was quite 
inconsistent with the conduct of the noble 
Lord, who had shown his sense that the 
privileges of the House of Commons had 
been, if not actually invaded, seriously 
disparaged—first, by moving for a Com- 
mitteee to search for precedents bearing on 
the case, and afterwards by moving Reso- 
lutions to assert the privileges of the House 
of Commons, and in the last of which it 
was pointed out that they had in their 
own hands the means of resisting any ag- 
gression of the Lords, The right hon. 
Gentleman had argued at some length on 
the great advantage which the country 
possessed in having a second Legislative 
Chamber. That was a position which, 
probably, not a single Member of the 
House would be inclined to dispute. But, 
when the right hon. Gentleman went. on 
to say that those gentlemen must dispute 
it who would deny to that Second Cham- 
ber a concurrent voice with the House of 
Commons in the regulation of finance, 
probably there would be found scarcely 
a Member of that House who would 
concur with him ; 


and very few even 

of the Members of the other House. 

In his speech at the Mansion House 

the other day Lord Derby, after saying 

that it was ‘for the House of Commons 
Mr. Puller 
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to consider whether they were prepar. 
ed to make a large increase in dj 

and a further reduction in indirect tax. 
ation, proceeded thus—‘‘I say, emphati. 
cally, the House of Commons, because no 
man is more ready than myself to say that 
to that House belongs exclusively the im. 
position, and, mainly, if not exclusiy 

the regulation of the taxation of the coup. 
try.” He thought that was sufficient to 
show that Lord Derby would not go al 

with the right hon. Gentleman in the ex. 
travagant privileges which he claimed for 
the House of Lords. How far, indeed, 
were the Opposition generally prepared to 
go on this important constitutional ques. 
tion? Did they deny that to the House 
of Commons, as far back, at least, as the 
time of Henry IY. belonged exclusively 
the right of determining the matter, the 
manner, the time, and, above all, the mea- 
sure of Supply? In the famous Schedule 
of Indemnity passed in that reign, and set 
forth last year in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Tax Bills, it had been acknow- 
ledged by the Crown, with the consent of 
the Lords, that grants of Supply belonged 
exclusively to the Commons, the Lords 
having only the right of giving or with- 
holding their assent, and from that time 
to the year 1860 by uninterrupted practice, 
by the forms of proceeding, by the rule 
that Bills of Supply after passing the 
House of Lords should be returned to the 
House of Commons to be presented by the 
Speaker to the Throne, instead of being 
retained, like other Bills, in the custody 
of the House of Lords, by the form in 
which Supply Bills were drawn, and, 
above all, by the abstinence of the House 
of Lords during 400 years from rejecting 
on purely financial grounds any Bill which 
related only to taxation, the House of 
Lords had made a continued acknowledg- 
ment that to the House of Commons ex- 
clusively belonged the imposition. of taxes 
and the granting of Supplies. Well, then, 
he had no hesitation in expressing his con- 
viction that, so far as results were con- 
cerned, the conduct of the House of Lords 
last year had been really and substantially 
an encroachment on the privileges of the 
Commons. He did not impugn the mo- 
tives of the Lords, he would show, pre- 
sently, that a fair excuse might be made 
for them, and that what had occurred 
had occurred in some measure by the 
fault of the Commons themselves. Ist 
the House remember first what had bee 
done by that House last year. Acting 
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oo the financial information supplied to 
them by the Government, they agreed that 
income tax of ninepence in the pound 
ould meet the wants of the year; but, 
having regard to the pledges given in for- 
mer years, as well as to the natural merits 
of the case, they determined, with the con- 
gat of the Crown expressly given by the 
Minister in his place in Parliament, 

to repeal the Excise duty on paper; and 
to meet the deficiency which would be 
created by the loss of that duty, they in- 
ereased the income tax by an additional 
y in the pound. That the two things 
were inseparably connected, that the re- 
of the paper duty was the reason for 
granting that additional penny was per- 
fectly notorious, and was, in fact, the oc- 
easion of a long debate on the Motion of 
an hon. Baronet (Sir William Miles). And 
what did the House of Lords do? The 
first Bill which went up to them was that 
imposing the income tax of 10d. in the 
pound; and they passed it. Afterwards 
when the Bill repealing the paper duty 
came before them they rejected it. And 
what was the result of this manner of deal- 
ing with the two Bills taken together? 
was it not clearly this, that the House 
of Lords actually granted to the Crown 
$1,000,000 more than the House of Com- 
mons ever intended to give? What, then, 
became of the exclusive right of the Com- 
mons to impose taxation and grant sup- 
plies to the Crown? It might be true 
that looking at any particular Bill relating 
to taxation by itself, the House of Lords 
had a legal right to reject it; but if, when 
two Bills were sent up to them forming 
separate parts of one financial scheme one 
being a Bill to impose a tax and the other 
4 Bill to repeal a tax, the House of Lords 
passed the former and rejected the latter, 
it was clear that the result was that the 
subject was taxed by the Lords to an ex- 
tent to which the Commons had never as- 
sented, and that the Crown received a sup- 
ply which the Commons had never grant- 
ed. It might be said, no doubt it had 
been said, that the circumstances justified 
the conduct of the House of Lords. That 
was their argument, ‘‘ The Commons,” 
they said, “‘ have pursued a careless, reck- 
less course, they have shown a want of 
foresight. We have looked abroad and 
we see a war impending in China, and 
we hear of wars and rumours of wars 
in Italy and Germany. We think, there 
is a probability, almost a certainty, of a 
deficiency in the Exch@uer, and, there- 





fore, we will take care that the perma- 
nent revenue which the Commons have 
thought proper to be given up shall not be 
given up.” Now, he had no hesitation in 
expressing his own opinion that the cir- 
cumstances last year were not of sufficient 
urgency to justify the House of Lords in 
that course, but that was really not the 
question now. The question at issue now 
was not whether their course of proceed- 
ing had been wise or prudent or economi- 
cal, but whether it had been constitutional ? 
He thought it was not, but he was free to 
make the admission that the Lords, if re- 
proached for encroaching on the privi- 
leges of the Commons might reply, “ It 
was your own fault. If you considered 
those two measures to be parts of one 
financial scheme, why did not you put 
them into one Bill; and then if we did 
not approve of the whole, and rejected 
any part, the Bill would have gone back, 
and you, the Commons, would have had 
an opportunity of saying whether you 
would accept the Bill so mutilated or 
make some different provision for tho 
wants of the State? But instead of that 
you sent us first a Bill of Supply, to 
which we had no objection, and, of 
course, we passed it; and then you sent 
us a Repeal Bill, to which we had an ob- 
jection ; what could we do but reject it?” 
Well, then, after experiencing the incon- 
veniences which belonged to the course 
adopted last year, what was the Govern- 
ment to do in the present year? They 
had presented to the House and the House 
had approved a financial scheme, which 
consisted partly of grants of Supply and 
partly of that same repeal of the paper 
duty. Was the Government again to deal 
separately with these different parts of 
their scheme, and so place the Lords in 
the same unfair position as last year? Or 
were they to follow the course suggested 
last year by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Precedents (Mr. Walpole) ap- 
proved by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, and pointed 
out by the 8rd Resolution adopted last 
year by the House. That course was to 
combine both parts of their scheme in one 
Bill, not for the purpose of insulting or 
coercing the House of Lords, or compelling 
them to pass that of which they did not 
approve, but for the purpose of placing 
the whole subject before them. It would 
be open to the Lords to strike out any 
clause. If they did so the Commons 
would, no doubt, reject the Bill; but they 
[ Second Night. 
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would then have the opportunity of re- 
considering the whole matter, and the 
people would not be taxed without the 
consent of their representatives. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I heartily 
rejoice that the urgency and magnitude of 
the question involved in the form of this 
Bill appears to have at length attracted the 
attention of the House. When hon. Mem- 
bers consider the argument of the hon. 
Member who last addressed the House (Mr. 
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Puller), I think they will at once see the | 


extent to which the peculiar function of 
this House is at once exaggerated and in- 
vaded. The position of this House is that, 
whereas last year it was led into a great 
financial error, from the effects of which 
the country was partly preserved by inter- 
vention of the House of Lords, hereafter 
this House shall be at liberty to commit 
any follies as it may think fit but never 
again be corrected by the House of Lords. 
Now that is an extent of privilege which 
has never yet been granted to the Com- 
mons; and when reliance is placed upon 
the almost exclusive right of this House to 
regulate taxation, those who use that argu- 
ment seem to lose sight of the fact that 
there are not less than eighteen instances 
recorded by your Committee on Tax 
Bills in which the House of Lords have 
refused their assent to Finance Bills sent 
up by the House of Commons. I hope 
there is no Member in this House more 
ready to repudiate an undue interference 
with the peculiar functions of this House 
by the House of Lords than I am. At the 
same time I am not prepared for such an 
extension of the privilege of the Commons 
or rather of the Crown, as that of establish- 
ing in this form of Bill, by way of pre- 
eedent, that the laws which give Tax Bills 
effect shall in reality be passed without 
the assent of the iets of Lords. To 
give taxation the force of law the assent 
of the Lords is absolutely essential ; and 
to send up Bills to that House in a form in 
which their assent would become a mere 
farce, is an insult to that branch of the 
Legislature and an infringement of the 
Constitution. I confess my deep disap- 
pointment when I listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlisle. On referring to the proceed- 
ings of the Committee which sat last Ses- 
sion, I found before me a decision, given 
at the instance of that right hon. Gentle- 
man, which, condemned as I understood it, 
the proposal to send Supply Bills from this 
House to the House of Lords in the shape 
Mr. Puller : 
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of the present Bill. I found two 

graphs at the conclusion of the draft Re. 
port proposed by the Chairman of that 
Committee, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge. 
the one suggesting this grave alteration, 
that whereas our finance has changed its 
character, and that instead of the greater 
part of the Revenue being voted ann: 

the main portions of our taxation have be. 
come perpetual, that the chief items of 
taxation should again be rendered annual, 
The last paragraph is as follows :— 

** Tt should, likewise, be remembered that the 
power of the House over matters of Supply, and 
incident thereto was necessarily much weakened 
by dealing with them separately in separate Bills, 
instead of uniting them as much as possible in 
one measure, so that they may constitute and 
form part of the financial arrangements to be 
made for the year.” 

Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Member for Carlisle objected to those two 
paragraphs, and they were struck out of 
the Report. The proposal to embody the 
Supply of the year in the form now sug- 
gested to the House was deliberately re- 
jected by that Committee at the instance 
of the right hon. Gentleman; and I hope 
that that rejection embodied his deliberate 
opinion upon the subject. But what does 
he tell us now was his reason for moving 
the rejection of those two important para- 
graphs? He tells us that he did so only 
for the sake of securing unanimity in the 
Committee, which proves, I think, that 
there was considerable objection in Com- 
mittee to the proposal. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire stated in the last Session that he 
approved of this form of Supply Bill, 
but, clearly, those who objected to it in 
the Committee never had the opportunity 
of recording their dissent, because the re- 
jection of it was unanimous. I say, thero- 
fore, that this Supply Bill is drawn in 4 
form which is not sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of this House appointed to con- 
sider the question; and I say, further, 
that there is nothing in the Resolutions 
which were adopted by the House last Ses- 
sion, as the sequel to the Report of that 
Committee which sanctions, or gives even 
a colourable sauction, to the proposal now 
submitted to the House. It would be only 
wearying the House, and repeating what 
has been so ably adduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud, if I 
were again to read our Resolutions. The 
first Resolution, it is true, embodies fully 
the predominant Tight of this House to 
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to the finances and taxation of the 
guntry, but the second Resolution quali- 
fes it by recognizing the po--er of ex- 
jonal action on the part of the Lords, 
and thereby recognizes a fundamental prin- 
tiple of the Constitu tion. The proposal now 
pefore the House is to act only on the first 
Resolution which we passed last year, to 
the exclusion of the second, without which, 
I can answer for it, the first Resolution 
would never have been passed uncon- 
tested in this House. I now wish to call 
attention to a subject which has hitherto 
been lost sight of in the course of this de- 
bate. I wish to show the House that the 
gourse now proposed to it, if agreed to, 
will tend to fetter and even to annul the 
right of the Lords to express their opinion, 
before they give their assent to Bills re- 
lating to taxation; and not only that, but 
will also grievously cramp the action of 
the Commons themselves with respect to 
finance. I know that I address the House 
under a great disadvantage. I speak as an 
independent Member sitting on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, knowing that 
the leader of the independent Members on 
the other side of the House is so deeply 
pledged to one item in this Supply Bill, 
that no independent action can be hoped for 
from that quarter. I trust the House will 
forgive me, therefore, if I point out that 
if, by accepting this form of Supply Bill, 
the House contemplates an undue curtail- 
ment of the rights and privileges of the 
Lords, it is also endangering its own inde- 
pendent action, and going far to justify a 
change in the form which Her Majesty 
adopts when She thanks the. House of 
Commons for voting the Supplies. For 
such would be the increase of the power 
of the Government, that Her Majesty, 
instead of thanking us, ought rather to 
thank the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


’ I felt the full force and value of the able 


argument of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sligo at the 
opening of the debate. Let not the 
hon. Gentleman be discouraged by the 
witty sarcasms which have been launched 
against him. Brilliant as are the qualities 
which characterise his countrymen, he 
has shown others which we thought to be 
rate amongst them, exactitude, precision, 
and a control over an undue action of the 
imagination which is sometimes too strong 
for the coolness of their judgment. He 
has thus earned for himself a high position 
in this House, and long may he retain it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman only 
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pointed out the truth when he said that 
the House is about to adopt the system of 
“tacking” by the present Bill; no one 
who looks back to preeedent can doubt 
that we are adopting the principle of tack- 
ing by this Bill. All that the able argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proves is this: that we are not following 
the rule of action in this matter by con- 
solidating finance, but that we are acting 
as though the exceptions formed the rule. 
The argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is that because the House of Com- 
mons has tacked Bills of Supply before, 
that the occasion has arisen for our doing so 
again. But that does not disprove the alle- 
gation that we are tacking by this Bill. It 
amounts on the part of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer simply to thie: he says the 
occasion is extreme, and we must establish 
a new precedent by adopting as our future 
rule the exceptions to our previous action, 
and now begin to tack, henceforward, 
systematically. That is the gist of the 
argumeut of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer. Let the House consider for a 
moment why it was induced in former 
years to adopt the system of tacking. The 
great instance which is always adduced is 
the Supply Bill of 1700; but what were 
the circumstances of that case? Will the 
House allow me briefly to refer to them? 
There was then, and I dare say it was 
well-founded and justified by the circum- 
stances of recent history, a great jealousy 
on the part of this House, because the 
power of the Crown appeared unduly in 
the action of the House of Lords. The 
circumstances were these. Certain estates 
in Ireland had been forfeited by treason, 
and instead of the Sovereign handing the 
produce thereof to his Parliament to be 
applied in aid of the Supplies of the year, 
“the Commons, inquiring into the forfeit- 
ed estates in Ireland, found that 49,517 
aeres of those lands had been granted to 
the Earl of Romney; 108,633 acres to the 
Earl of Albemarle; 135,820 acres to the 
Earl of Portland; 26,480 acres to the 
Earl of Athlone; 36,148 acres to the Earl 
of Galway, and 95,649 acres (being the 
ptivate estate of King James, and worth 
£25,955 per annum) to Lady Elizabeth 
Villiers, Countess of Orkney, a mistress of 
the King.” And when the matter was 
brought before him by the Commons, what 
was the answer of His Majesty? That 
he thought himself obliged in justice to 
reward those who had served him well, 
and particularly in the reduction of Ire- 
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land, out of the estates there forfeited to 
the Crown ; for he thought that the value 
of these estates would thus best contri- 
bute to the honour, interest, and safety of 
the kingdom. Whereupon the Commons 
resolved, ‘‘ that whoever advised His Ma- 
jesty to return this answer had used their 
utmost endeavours to create a misunder- 
standing and jealousy between His Ma- 
jesty and his people.” These, then, were 
the circumstances. The Commons on that 
occasion perceived that the House of Lords 
had become an instrument in the hands 
of the Crown, and that Members of that 
House had a personal interest in inereas- 
ing the power of the Crown. What are 
the circumstances now? Why, it is a 
notorious fact that the personal influence 
of the Sovereign in everything that relates 
to taxation has been nominally merged in 
the House of Commons; that nearly the 
whole power of the Crown has been trans- 
ferred to this House; and there is no 
danger that the power of the Crown will 
be again so far as we can see, exercised 
to any great extent through the Lords. 
The point I wish the House to consider 
is this; is it wise and consistent with 
the independence of this House to per- 
mit so great an increase of the power of 
the Crown, and of its exercise in this 
House, for though transferred it is not 


lost, to the curtailing of our privileges as 
well as those of the House of Lords. 
The 
power of the Crown is shown in the 
fact that we, the Commons, with all our 
privileges, cannot originate taxation, un- 
less it is first proposed to us on the 


Observe what is our real position. 


part of the Crown. Look, then, at what 
you are about to do. Adopt the Bill 
now upon the Table, and you go far to 
prevent yourselves from repealing tax- 
ation without the intervention of the 
power of the Crown. You may say that 
this is all done by a majority in this House, 
and that Ministers are but the representa- 
tives of that majority. But have they not 
the power in their hands of coercing the 
House? Have they not the power of say- 
ing, ‘‘ This question is one of confidence, 
and if you, by rejecting any portion of our 
Supply Bill, manifest a want of confidence, 
we will resign office; that is, of making an 
appeal to Parliamentin the aggregate; or we 
will dissolve Parliament, that is, an appeal 
to the constituencies.” Do not tell me that 
this is not an absolute power, and that it 
may not be exercised to coerce this House. 
If, from a sense of a duty, or for any other 
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reasons, this House adopts acourse which for 
the time is not popular and not in aecopd. 
ance with the views of the Government, 
the Members of this House will subject 
themselves to the power of the Crown 
which rests in the Executive, and which 
may be so exercised to send us to our eon. 
stituencies at an inconvenient period. That 
is a known fact. Therefore, I say, that 
this Bill embodies a direct increase of the 
power of the Crown to be exercised over 
this Hevse, as well as against the privileges 
of the House of Lords. I have adverted 
to tue uct which was acknowledged by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlisle, that a change has taken place in 
our system of finance, and that instead of 
the great mass of the Supplies being grant- 
ed annually, taxation has become more 
permanent in its character. I speak as 
an independent Member of this House to 
the whole body of the House; and, I say, 
‘should we not be careful how we part 
with our control over taxation, now that 
it has assumed this altered character ?” 
Is it not absolutely necessary that we 
should guard our power of repeal, which 
has not been hitherto qualified by the 
intervention of the Crown, to the same 
extent as our power of imposing taxes, 
but which, if you once adopt the principle 
contained in this Bill, will be materially 
curtailed? I am a man of the present 
day, and speak of existing circumstances, 
Are we so sure that there is no extraneous 
power tampering with and exerting the 
authority of the Crown over this House? 
I have not yet forgotten what occurred in 
the last Session of Parliament. A sitritt 
secrecy was observed as to the intention 
of the Government to negotiate a treaty 
with France. Until the House met there 
were but vague rumours and surmises; 
and even for some time after we had 
assembled, these rumours did not assume 
such a tangible form as to allow us to 
judge fairly of the general tendency of 
the provisions of this treaty. Informa- 
tion afterwards circulated rapidly, and by 
degrees the various interests which were 
likely to be affected, became aware of the 
position in which they stood, deputations 
waited upon the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer. I, myself, accompanied one of those 
deputations ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
still maintained much reserve. It was 
not until just before his Financial State- 
ment was made in this House, that we 
were really apprised of the actual provi- 
sions of the treaty, and found that those 
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gho negotiated it had dealt with our 
fnances to an extent which, in the opinion 
of the Government, rendered it advisable 
that we should change our order of pro- 
eeding, and go into Committee of Ways 
gad Means before going into Committee of 

ply. In short, the instrument to which 
the Government had pledged the power of 
the Crown had so largely compromised 
the finances of this country, had in defer- 
ence to the will of a foreign potentate, 
dready so largely dealt with our fi- 
nances, that it had become idle for us 
to talk of dealing with the taxation of 
the year until we had considered the 
decision arrived at by anticipation be- 
tween the representatives of the power 
of the Crown and that foreign Power. I 
hope, then, I shall not be told that the 
power of the Crown is less now than it 
was. I say that it is as great as ever; I say 
that it controlled the action of the House 
unduly last year ; and that, if you sanction 
this Bill, you may perpetuate a precedent 
which you will find most embarrassing to 
your freedom hereafter. What, then, dis- 
amanged our finances last year? Why it 
was this very necessity of considering the 
French Treaty at the commencement of 
the Session, before we knew what might 
be required for Supply. And how was 
that Treaty negotiated? It was nego- 
tiated by a Member of this House, who 
was avowedly appointed for the purpose ; 
of whom Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at 
Paris stated in one of his despatches that 
the activity of this Member of our House 
was such that he really felt his own in- 
terference in the negotiation an incum- 
brance. In fact, the Ambassador could 
not go the pace of the extemporized ne- 
gotiator. Well, this negotiator was a 
Member of this House, but his appoint- 
ment was so made that it did not void his 
seat. His constituents, therefore, had no 
opportunity afforded them of expressing 
their judgment of his fitness for the office 
towhich he had been appointed, in com- 
bination with the functions which, as their 
representative, he could not perform in this 
House, while thus engaged in the service of 
the Crown. It is well known that this 
hon. Member, who is also a leading mem- 
ber of an organization which has exercised 
an enormous power over this House in 
matters of finance for many years, scarce- 
ly ever appeared in his place to answer 
for what he was doing during the whole of 
the last Session. I once commented upon 
his conduct under these circumstances. He 
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then wrote a letter to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, instead of appearing in his 
place, to desire me to withdraw what he 
considered an unjust imputation, but which 
I never have retracted and never will re- 
tract. When he came into this House, did 
he advert to the comments that had been 
made upon his conduct? 
word: he retired again to the exercise of 
his functions under the Crown, and has 
never since presented himself in the House. 
Again, I say, let me not be told that the 
power of the Crown is now brought with- 
in the control of this House. 
ercised in this House; but it is exercised 
over this House. I do not wish to speak 
with any disrespect of the hon. Gentle- 
man to whom I have adverted. Still, the 
facts are such that I think the House 
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No; not by one 


It is ex- 


would be wanting to itself it it did not re- 


cognize them. The hon. Gentleman op~- 


posite, the Member for Birmingham, has 
declared that this is his Budget. Well, 
Sir, the Member for Birmingham repre- 
sents the very organization of which I 
have spokeh ; thus the organization which 
last year provided us with a negotiator 
using the whole, or nearly the whole, 
power of the Crown, though not autho- - 
rized as the Constitution requires, has now 
supplied us with a private Member of this 
House who, standing in his place here, de- 
clares that this is his Budget! Coming 
from any other man such words might 
have been deemed idle, and one might 
think that he only claimed the Budget as 
his Budget, on the part of a majority of 
this House of whom he was one; but has 
that hon. Member manifested such respect 
for this Hofise that we should trust him 
with the control of our privileges and our 
freedom. Why, throughout the country 
the hon. Member has used expressions to- 
wards the House of Lords which seem to 
justify the course he is now adopting in 
seeking to annul their privileges. But 
has he not also used language which is 
equally disrespectful and disparaging to 
this House? Has he not told the public 
and those with whom he acts out of this 
House that this House is a sham repre- 
sentation? Has he not publicly said that 
we are a collection of followers of the aris- 
tocracy, whose main function it is to ena- 
ble the families of the aristocracy to feed 
upon the sweat of the people? And now, 
when we have this power exercised by the 
organization whom he represents, and he 
claims this Budget as his own, are we to be- 
lieve that the Budget is only an embodiment 
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of our own will? Are we not led to suspect 
that this organization cares little for this 
House; and uses it only as an instrument 
for carrying out intentions which they 
have not been backward to avow? Sir, I 
own I do feel suspicious when I see the 
manner in which the two leading Members 
of that organization have conducted them- 
selyes: the one in negotiating the Treaty 
of Commerce with France, and the other in 
coming down to this House and claiming 
this Budget as his own—this plan for in- 
capacitating the House of Lords — this 
plan for limiting the free privileges of the 
independent Members of the House of 
Commons, as his own! I ask the House 
to beware and pause. I believe there is 
reason to fear that the power of the Crown, 
which, I grant, was once unduly exercised 
by Members of the House of Lords, is now 
used by Members of this House represent- 
ing the organization, to which I have re- 
ferred, in order to carry out their own pur- 
poses, and to promote their own interests, 
irrespective of the general interests of the 
country which it is our first duty to up- 
hold and protect. I cannot conceal from 
myself the fact that the repeal of the pa- 
per duty, if accomplished, will be accom- 
plished at the instance of this organiza- 
tion, to advance the interests of its leading 
members; and precedent warns me not to 
consent to tacking Bills in this House, 
when I see that the power of the Crown 
is likely to be unduly increased and used 
against our freedom, on behalf of a parti- 
cular class, in derogation of the interests 
of the great body of the people. I thank 
the House most sincerely for allowing me, 
one of the few independent Members of 
the House whose voice and whose action 
is unfettered, to warn them that in thus 
seeking to curtail the privileges of the 
House of Lords they are in reality cur- 
tailing their own—limiting their free ac- 
tion, and abridging their own privileges. 
The other night an hon. Member asked— 
‘‘Where are the Tory Gentlemen, who 
were once so jealous of the privileges of 
the House?” Sir, I tell him that one Tory 
Gentleman is here, and that I believe a 
considerable number are here also who are 
prepared to guard the privileges of this 

ouse as much against this democratic 


faction as they formerly showed themselves 
ready to resist the invasion of them by the 


House of Lords. I am loath to detain the 
House; but I wish to put before it clearly 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Government of the day, as the chief 


Mr. Newdegate 
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depositories of the power of the Crown jn 
matters of finance, will become the reg] 
grantors of the Supplies, in derogation of 
the free action of the House of Commons 
if this system is adhered to. I do not 
wish to impute to the right hon. Gentle. 
man, the present Chancellor of the Bx. 
chequer, any culpable design; but I say 
that he has vested in an extra-official Mem. 
ber of this House an undue amount of 
power ; and that I see plainly that the ten. 
dency of this Bill, instead of wisely ag. 
serting our privileges against the Honse 
of Lords, who I must say, manifest no dis. 
position to invade them, is to forge fetters 
for ourselves which we may find most in- 
convenient and embarrassing hereafter. In 
thanking the House for having permitted 
me to express the views which I enter- 
tain upon this subject, I reserve to my- 
self, as an independent Member of the 
House, however feeble, the right of here- 
after claiming for the House the power of 
judging of the principle involved in the 
form of this measure, relating as it does 
both to the imposition of taxation and to the 
repeal of taxes. When the opportunity 
arrives at which this House can regularly 
express its opinion thereon, I shall seek 
protection against the invasion of the pri- 
vileges of this House which I clearly ap- 
prehend. Before I sit down, let me advert 
for one moment only, in justification of 
what I have said to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham and the organization which 
he represents. I would not impute to 
him, or to the hon. Member for Kochdale, 
or to any other man or set of men, de- 
signs such as I have described, if these 
designs were not clearly inferable from 
their own words. In December 1858, at 
Manchester, the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham said— 

“ T am not prepared to try to interfere with the 
prerogative of the Crown, nor the rights of the 
House of Peers. I do not desire to limit their 
Constitutional privileges or powers. We know, 
everybody knows, and nobody knows it better 
than the Peers themselves, that a [House of here- 
ditary legislation cannot be a permanent institu- 
tion in a free country. We believe that such an 
institution must, in the course of time, require 
essential modification.” 

And then, speaking of this House, he said 
on the same occasion— 

“The only great result of the Reform Bill in 
the House is this—that it has introduced about 
100 men who do at times show some amount of 
independence, and act free from the shackles of 
the Tory or Whig sections of the aristocracy ; 
it is we, it is by our work, it is by our speeches 
and our votes that we transfer the Government 
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one party to another. We make it impos- 
sible for either of them to conduct the Govern- 
ment upon those antiquated principles which we 
apd the people of England are desirous to abolish.” 


gir, I think that the House will agree 
with me that when the hon. Member dis- 
dsimed all intentions of tampering with 
the power of the Crown, we have reason to 
remember tle old French adage, Qui s’ex- 
que s'accuse ; especially as he followed up 
that declaration with another to the effect 
that it was he, and about one hundred other 
Members of the Ilouse—the representa- 
tives of the organization to which I have 
averted —who are virtually using the 

rogative of the Crown by deciding who 
shall, and who shall not, be the Ministers 
of the day. That, Sir, is in fact, using 
the power of the Crown and exercising it 
over the House; if the assertion, then, of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham is true, 
that this peculiar section of the House does 
exercise the power which is by the Con- 
stitution vested as the prerogative of the 
Crown, it is because the power of the 
Crown has been so extensively used by 
this particular organization, and the pecu- 
liar section of this House amenable to it, 
that I have now shown the House that al- 
though they may believe that the power of 
the Crown rests with the majority of this 
House, there are grave reasons for think- 
ing that the majority of this House are so 
governed by an organization beyond these 
walls to the prejudice of their indepen- 
dence, that the power of the Crown, 
though exercised nominally on their be- 
half, is, in reality, exercised over them. 
Such is my conviction. Such is the view 
which I take of the present position of 
affairs. I object, then, to this form of 
Supply Bill as based on exceptional pre- 
eedents. I claim for the House of Com- 
mons, and, to far less extent, but still ab- 
solutely for the House of Lords, the right 
to judge of each change in taxation, the 
right to judge of each separate and in- 
dependent item of taxation, according to 
its relation to the interests of the people, 
and according to the principle which each 
such change in taxation may involve. 

Mr. MELLOR said, there was no man 
inthe House who respected more than he 
did the independence and the sincerity of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
but he would not follow him into the 
French Treaty, or into the characters of 
the hon. Members for Birmingham and 
Rochdale, who were perfectly able to take 
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fore the House was whether the Bill came 
within the scope of the Resolutions of the 
House of Lords against tacking ; if it did, 

he quite agreed with those who argued that 
it ought not to pass. The hon. and learned 

Member for Sligo, who had shown so much 
research on these questions, must have 
been surprised at the doctrines maintained 

by the right hon, Member for Stroud, who 
had gone so far as to maintain that in all 
matters of taxation the House of Lords was 
a court of review over that House. He 
(Mr. Mellor) however, did not believe that 
the right. hon. Gentleman would find any 
one to maintain with him that doctrine. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also said, 
with reference to the conduct of the House 
of Lords last year, that the House of Com- 
mons ought to go as penitents and be 

their Lordship’s pardon. He (Mr. Mellor) 
was quite sure that, if these were the doc- 
trines of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would stand alone in the profession of them; 
and he would be the only person who would 
go in the garb of a penitent to the bar of 
the House of Lords to confess his repentance 
for the conduct of the House of Commons 
last year. The right hon. Gentleman had 
claimed to interpret the Resolutions moved 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment by the light of the speech in 
which he had proposed them. The ques- 
tion, therefore, ought to be determined whe- 
ther it was the Resolutions or the speech 
of the noble Viscount by which the House 
was bound? The House was by no means 
agreed in regard to the speech, for man 

hon. Members who sat near him took 
exception to it, but were unanimous in 
affirming the Resolutions. What a mon- 
strous thing, therefore, it was to assert 
that the Resolutions were not to be read 
by themselves, but that their meaning 
was to be taken from the speech of the 
noble Viscount, as the key by which they 
were to be interpreted. It ought not to 
be forgotten that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site put the same construction last year 
upon the Resolutions which hon. Members 
on his (the Ministerial) side now contend- 
ed they bore. The first Resolution affirm- 
ed the right of granting aids to be in the 
Commons alone. The state of things at 
the time when the Resolutions were pro- 
posed was that the House of Lords had 
adopted the Bill giving an additional penny 
of income tax, which was the considera- 
tion for the repeal of the paper duty, 
and had thrown out the Bill repealing the 





care of themselves, The real question be- 


paper duty. What, then, was the mean- 
[ Second Night. 
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ing of the third Resolution? The third 
Resolution meant that the House had it 
in its power at any future time to guard 
against any undue exercise of the power of 
the Lords, and to secure to the Commons 
their right over taxation, and to frame 
Bills of Supply. After such a Resolution 
had been calmly and carefully and delibe- 
rately passed by the House, could the 
right now proposed to be exercised be 
justly called in question? The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, who spoke on that occasion after 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and after all the precedents 
had been brought forward, stated that the 
gist and marrow of the third Resolution 
was to be found in the last two para- 
graphs of the Report of the Committee, 
and that it was only an intimation of the 
recurrence to ancient practice on the part 
of the House in money affairs. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman now agree with the 
right hon. Member for Stroud that in all 
such questions the House of Lords was a 
court of review to the Commons? The 


right hon. Member for Stroud told them 
that if an appeal were to be made to the 
country many Gentlemen would find to their 
cost that the places which now returned 
them would return them no more. The right 


hon. Gentleman had visited Stroud in the 
course of the winter, and had received such 
an admonition from the electors of Stroud, 
as, no doubt, qualified him to speak as a 
witness on such a subject. But into that 
uestion he would not follow the right hon. 
entleman. With regard to the argument 
of the hon, and learned Member for Sligo, 
he would say that if this were not a tack- 
ing Bill the whole of his argument fi to 
the ground. He had argued that the w ord 
‘grant’ was inapplicable to the case of 
Bills repealing taxes. So far he agreed 
with him; but there were numerous in- 
stances in which Bills both repealed and 
imposed taxes. At the time the preamble 
of Supply Bills was framed by Selden, 
Coke, and Glanville there were few per- 
manent taxes, and generally such as were 
permanent were settled for the life of the 
Sovereign, and the business of the Com- 
mons in the matter of taxation was mainly 
confined to granting Supplies. In sub- 
stance, however, the claim of the Com- 
mons to settle the scheme of taxation was 
thereby admitted, and the practice since 
had been the same, whether Bills were 
confined to granting, or mixed with repeal- 
ing clauses. In 1799 there was a Bill, with 
Mr. Mellor 
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| a Supply preamble, which repealed the ag. 
sessed taxes and imposed the income tay + 
and another Bill, in 1707, with a Supply 
preamble, which granted certain duties and 
repealed the duty on beer. He gave these 
as specimens, but the cases were abundant 
in which the same course had been followed, 
Tacking Bills were very clearly defined in 
the reasons of the Lords in 1700, in the 
conference on the Land Tax and Irish 
Forfeitures Bill to the effect— 


“That the joining together in a Money Bill 
things so totally contrary to the methods of raigj 
money, and to the quantity and qualification of 
the sums to be raised, is wholly destructive of the 
freedom of debates, dangerous to the privileges of 
the Lords, and to the prerogative of the Crown,” 


And this attempt of the Commons was the 
' oecasion of the Resolution of the Lords of 
the 9th December, 1702— 


“That the annexing any clause or clauses to 4 
Bill of Aid or Supply, the matter ot which is 
foreign to, and different from the said Bill of Aid 
or Supply, is unparliamentary and tends to de. 
struction of the Constitution of the Government.” 
He could not understand the meaning of 
the Resolutions of last year if they did not 
point to the very course now being taken 
by the Government as the very one that 
should be taken with a view of avoiding 9 
repetition of the occurrences of last Session, 
With regard to the repeal of the paper 
duty, he did not think that the importance 
of that measure was confined to the effect 
which it would have on the paper trade, 
There were many other branches of manu- 
facture which would be benefited by it. 
He had been told by a gentleman of great 
practical experience that a description of 
paper-box extensively used in packing 
gloves, stockings, and other such articles 
cost 4d. in this country, while it was only 
2d. in Germany ; and that so great was 
the competition in the hosiery trade that 
the difference between 2d. and 4d. in the 
price of one of these boxes made all the 
difference between trade and notradc. On 
the whole, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the scheme of the Government was 
one to be justified not only on constitu- 
tional but also on financial grounds. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had no desire to 
see the Ilouse of Lords reject the repeal 
of the paper duty if the measure passed 
the House of Commons, nor was he one 
of those who thought they ought to go im 
penitence to the House of Lords and be 
seech them to take any particular course; 





for he fully admitted, in the words of the 
Resolution of last year, that the right to 
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1169 
aids and Supplies to the Crown was 
in the Commons alone as an essential part 
of their constitution. 
fime it had been boldly avowed by the 
‘cht hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that any constitution which 
ve the Lords a voice, negative, or other- 
ise, on the subject of taxation, could not 
too early receive a stab and be destroyed. 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s principle 
was a correct one, the House of Commons 





{Mar 16, 


which the other House had no opportunity 
of voting. Directly they put a clause in 
But, for the first a Bill with the intention of preventing the 
| House of Lords from voting upon that 
clause, they resorted to the principle of 
tacking. The leather duty was repealed 
in 1830 by a separate Bill, and why ? Not 
because any opposition was anticipated in 
the other House, or that it would act in 
contravention of the rights of that House, 
but to enable the Lords to exercise the 
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had better not send money Bills up to the | privilege which had belonged to them for 


Lords at all. 


That would be a more con- | ages, to say aye or no upon the Bill. 


sistent course than to send them up and | Again, the glass duties were repealed in 


deny to the other House of Parliament 
my tight to have a voice in them. He 
, however, that the principle would 
beheld to be unsound. They lived in ex- 
traordinary times, and various schemes had 
come before them for changing the constitu- 
tion of the House, and if, by lowering the 
franchise in borough or counties, the House 
became extremely democratic, what might 
be the result ? If the House affirmed that, 
not indirect, but direct taxation was the 
true system, and resolved that all Supplies 
should be raised by direct taxation, and all 
indirect taxation should be repealed, what 
would be the situation of the kingdom 
if the House of Lords had no voice 
upon that subject? Surely the House 
was not prepared to adopt such a prin- 
ciple? No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
mon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his speech on the Budget, recognized 
the expediency of not disturbing the just 
equilibrium between direct and indirect 
taxation ; but looking to his antecedents, 
and to the paramount influence which it 
was said he exercised over his colleagues, 
what security had they that he would not 
unsay in 1862 what he had said in 1861, 
and propose to the House a system of di- 
rect taxation, which, in his (Mr. Malins) 
opinion, would go to the annihilation of the 
middle classes of the country. In what a 
deplorable situation would the country be 
if such a course were adopted, the House 
of Lords in the meanwhile having been 
deprived of all voice in the matter. The 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
spoken said that if it could be shown that 
e Bill was a tacking Bill the House ought 
to reject it with disgust and ignominy. He 
(Mr. Malins) admitted it was not a tacking 
Bill in the common sense of the word. 
There was ‘‘ tacked’ nothing which was 
unconnected with the subject matter of the 
Bill ; but what he understood by a tacking 


1845 by a distinct statute, and the repeal 
was not mixed up in the Bill with the im- 
position of new duties. 
that occasion was actuated by the same 
feelings which induced them last year to 
pass a separate Bill for the repeal of the 
paper duties. 
Member for the University of Dublin had 
put a question, which had not yet been 
answered, namely, why, if it were right 
last year to bring in a separate Bill, they 
should this Session pursue a different 
course ? The noble Lord, in his temperate 
and statesmanlike speech last Session said 
the Attorney General, at the memorable 
Conference of 1671, admitted that the 
House of Lords, though they could not 
alter or amend, had, nevertheless, the 
right to reject Money Bills; and added 
that between 1714 and the present time 
about thirty-six cases of rejections by the 


The House on 


The right hon. and learned 


Lords of repealing Bills had occurred. 
What excuse could there be, then, for 


depriving the House of Lords of the op- 


portunity of dealing with the Bill as they 
might think proper? What justification 
could there be for departing from the usual 
form on the present occasion? Was there 
any probability that the House of Lords 
would reject the Bill? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
asked that question; he (Mr. Malins) repeat- 
ed it. Why was the alteration made now ? 
Was it to justify the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his financial views ? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had spoken of the 
conduct of the Lords as a gigantic inno- 
vation. Not so, however, the noble Lord ; 
there was a wide difference between the 
noble Lord and his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It might be hoped that the re- 
sult would prove that there was equal dif- 
ference between them now. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did in one year 
unsay what he said in a former year; but 





Bill was one with clauses introduced on 


he trusted the noble Lord would adhere in 
[Second Night. 
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1861 to the poliey which he had expressed 
in 1860, and that he would not declare 
that he was now prepared to deny to the 
House of Lords all influence with regard 
to Money Bills, and to stab and destroy 
the Constitution which conferred that power 
upon them. It was sufficiently clear from 
Hatsell’s Precedents, that every Bill ought 
to be drawn in as simple a form as pos- 
sible. There was no excuse for any irre- 
gularity on that occasion, because they all 
well knew that the eourse adopted by the 
House of Lords last year was an exceptional 
one, oceasioned by the state of the Re- 
venue, and the occurrence of an event of 
great importance between the introduction 
of the Budget and the passing of the finan-. 
cial measures. The conduct of the House 
of Lords last year was, however, justifiable, 
and was treated as justifiable. Let the 
House of Commons give the Upper House 
an opportunity, which he was sure they 
would not exercise, of expressing a judg- 
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{of Lords last Session, but at the same 
| time he repudiated the charge of being ae. 
_tuated by any vindictive feeling towards 
| the other House of Parliament. He would 
_ call the attention of the House to the eon. 
duet of those with whom he acted las 
year in reference to this question. Th 

declared from the first, when the noble 
beey moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the privileges of tle House—that the 
House of Lords had a right to do what jt 
had done, and that the appointment of the 
Committee was a mere waste of the time 
of the House. What he and those with 
whom he acted concluded was, that it was 
the House of Commons who were to blame 
for having deprived themselves of control 
over a great-portion of the revenues of the 
country by making the taxation permanent, 
instead of voting it from year to year, 
The noble Lord the Member for Maryle. 
bone (Lord Fermoy) last Session ealled 





for some action in consequence of the re. 


ment in this matter, the question in the | jection by the Lords of the Paper Duty 


ease being one of such great importance. 
With regard to the paper duty, he wished 
to explain that on a former oceasion he had 
abstained from voting with the party with 
whom he generally acted, on the following 
grounds—that he thought the question had 
beeome, by various decisions and Resolu- 
tions of the House, in so unsettled a con- 
dition as to be a source of embarrassment 
to any Government. When, however, the 
question came to be one of the remission 
of 5d. on tea and the abolition of the paper 
duty, he could not hesitate about giving 
his vote in favour of the former proposal. 
He anticipated that no opposition would be 
offered to the second reading of the Bill, 
and as the question now was simply whether 
the Bill should be divided into two, or be 
read as one, he begged to press upon the 
noble Lord the expediency of severing the 
measure into two portions, and paying to 
the House of Lords the tribute that was 
due to a constitutional branch of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he did not ex- 
pect to be able to throw much light on the 
question ; but it had been said tliat the 
present state of things had been brought 
about by the extreme party in the House, 
who were described as some one hundred 
Gentlemen who entertained feelings of hos- 
tility to the House of Lords. He begged 
leave to say that he was one of that ex- 
treme party—one of the party who had 
most strongly deprecated the rejection, of 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill by the House 

Mr. Malins 


Repeal Bill; but the noble Lord at the 


| head of the Government, in effect, advised 
| the House to wait, and eontented himself 


by moving the previous question. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks upon that occasion taunted the Go. 
vernment with having brought the diff. 
eulty upon themselves by not including all 
their plans in one Bill; and, therefore, he 
ought to approve the present Bill. There 
was no desire to obtain a victory over the 
Lords, but simply to retain for the House 
of Commons its legitimate control over the 
taxation of the country. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that if the debate had taken another turn 
he should not have considered all the ques- 
tions raised by the Budget so entirely dis- 
posed of as to preclude further discussion, 
but he thought the debate had rather run 
away from those financial questions. Still, 
there was much to be said on the ineome 
tax and the reasons for a repeal of the 
paper duties, and if he did net toueh upon 
those questions it was not because he 
thought the subject had been exhausted, 
but because the House seemed to desire 
upon the present occasion to confine the 
discussion to the form of the Bill. He did 
not, however, intend to involve himself in 
the maze of precedents and constitutional 
arguments that had been adduced on either 
side; but there was one important ques- 
tion raised by the form of the Bill, which 
was entitled to more consideration than it 





had yet received. For himself, submitting 
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his opinions to the judgment of those bet- 
jer acquainted with constitutional ques- 
tions and precedents, he did not intend to 
dispute the right or the wisdom of the 
House to adopt the course which was now 
to it, so far as combining toge- | 

ther in one Act all the measures connected ; 
with the taxation of the year. The point | 
towhich he wished to call attention had | 
y been glanced at in the present de- | 
bate, although the right hon. Member for | 
Carlisle threw out a suggestion which con- 
veyed a distinct meaning, and which show- 
ed what was the real danger of the course. 
That idea was strengthened by what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They had 
heard a good deal about the danger of en- 
eroachment by the House of Lords, He 
did not believe in that danger. A good 
deal, also, had been said about the danger 
of a collision between the two Houses. 
Hedid not believe that danger either. The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had talked 
about Caleb Balderstone, and he (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) believed no more in those 
dangers than he did in Caleb Balderstone’s 
thunderstorm. The whole excitement was 
fictitious, but the results that might follow 
from the Bill were not fictitious, but real 
and serious. He would state what appy ar- 
ed to him to be areal danger. They were 
now about to vote for one year’s taxation, 
tothe extent of £20,000,000. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, in 
reeommending that course, had told them 
that it was formerly the practice to do so, 
and quoted precedents to show that such 
had been the case, and that all the finan- 
cial schemes of the year were sent up to 
the House of Lords ineluded in one Bill. 
He (Sir Stafford Northcote) had nothing 
tosay about there being but one Bill, but 
asto the practice of voting from year td 
year a large portion of the taxation of the 
country he wished to say a few words. 
twas true that it had been formerly the 
practice to vote annual taxes, Lut by de- 
grees the practice changed, taxes became 
permanent, and at last the only annual 
duty was the sugar duty. In 1846 that 
duty was also converted into a permanent 
tax, and at that time, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, complaints were 
made that they were parting with the 
control of the House of Commons over the 
annual taxation of the country, and that 
some other annual taxes should be substi- 
tuted for the sugar duties. The noble 


head of the Government, admitted that 


‘the Government must look for some other 


annual tax. The point now had become 


very important, It was immaterial whe- 


ther one Bill or four or five Bills were sent 
up to the Lords, as he believed that the 
other House, practically speaking, would 
have just the same power, neither more 
or less in either ease. The House of Lords 
knew that when they threw out the Roll of 
last year they disturbed the whole finan- 
cial arrangements of the country, and took 
upon themselves a serious responsibility, 
which they could not do unless they were 
supported by the general opinion of the 
eountry. But Parliament was now about 
to revert to the ancient practice, and to 
make a large amount of taxation annual, 
Now, what was the meaning of that course, 
and what were the taxes which were to be 
made annual? No less than twenty mil- 
lions of taxation were to be dependent upon 
annual Votes, and the particular taxes se- 
lected were the tea and sugar duties and 
the income tax. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, following up the hint of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, 
had said that if this measure were adopted 
it would give to the House of Commons 
control over what he called the ‘‘ time tax- 
ation’’—that was, that those items were 
to be kept under the control of the House 
from year to year. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
could understand the meaning of that cheer 
from hon, Members below the gangway— 
such a course was coincident with their 
policy. The noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) upon a former evening, speaking 
for the Whig party, said they had been 
taunted with supporting the views of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. Upon cer- 
tain questions, said the noble Lord—such 
as questions of Reform and of domestic 
policy, they did not support the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, but upon commereial 
questions they went entirely with him. 
Now, they were not at present discussing 
commercial questions, but questions of 
finance, and he would like to know whe- 
ther the noble Lord intended to accept the 
hon. Member for Birmingham as his leader 
upon those questions ; because upon finan- 
eial questions the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham had laid down a clear and defi- 
nite policy, and the present measure of the 
Government was in conformity with that 
policy, or rather, was introductory to it ? 
The hon. Member for Birmingham had laid 
down a distinct financial poliey ; and what. 





Lord the Member for London, then at the 
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did he recommend? He would like to 
sweep away all taxation voted year by 
year; to sweep away the sugar and 
tea duties and the income tax, for the 
purpose of substituting for them a tax on 
realized property in funds, or houses, ex- 
cluding property invested in trade. 

Mr. BRIGHT :—The hon. Gentleman 
has entirely mistaken what I said. I said 
nothing of the kind. I never proposed to 
exclude from taxation property in trade. 
Nothing can be more unjust than the sys- 
tem of taxation he has attributed to me. 

‘Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had only spoken from memory of a 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, and he 
begged his pardon if he had misrepresented 
him. At all events an intention had been 
expressed to lay a tax on realized property, 
that was somehow distinguished from the 

resent income tax, which the hon. Mem- 
oa for Birmingham had condemned as 
strongly as any one. It was- proposed to 
substitute for the taxes now voted a tax of 
8s. per annum on every £100 of property 
realized, Was that the financial policy 
the noble Lord the Member for North Lan- 
cashire and other Gentlemen of the Whig 
party were prepared to adopt? If so, he 
could perfectly understand their satisfaction 
with the system of converting the taxation 
into the subject of annual votes. If it 
was not, let them pause and consider what 
would be the effect of this system? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had met them with appeals to 
authority; he told the Opposition they 
were the innovators, but that he ‘‘ stood 
upon the ancient ways,’ and followed the 
policy of Sir Robert Peel and other great 
statesmen. If the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget contained the same features as the 
Budget of 1842, or that of 1845, he should 
feel less alarm; he should feel that the 
right hon. Gentleman was going on a solid 
and sure foundation. But his policy was 
not only not the same as Sir Robert Peel’s; 
it was the reverse of it. Sir Robert Peel 
made remissions of duty; that was cer- 
tainly one point of resemblance; but by 
the same arrangement Sir Robert Peel 
imposed the income tax for a period of 
years sufficient to cover the term of the 
experiment and to secure a surplus during 
that time. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
make provision for a period of years? He 
did not even provide for a single year. 
Was that the policy of 1842 or 1845, or 
that of the right hon. Gentleman himself 
in 1853 ? What would be their posi- 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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tion next year? Even if all turned out 
successful, they must renew the presont 
amount of taxation, postpone the pay 

of debts, or, if they paid the debts, add 
further to the amount of taxation. Wha 
must be the effect of renewing the chief 
taxes year by year? The public expendi. 
ture was now at a high level, and w 

probably, remain at that level for some 
time to come. How should it be met? 
By taxation that should be the least galling, 
and the least oppressive possible. Was 
the income tax a tax not galling, not 

pressive, not unjust, not unpopular? Wag 
it so framed that they could stand by it 
without provoking a war of classes ? Every 
year that the question was renewed, whe. 
ther the income tax should be 9d., 10d, 
or 12d., every year that the question was 
renewed whether the working classes should 
be subjected to taxation on articles of 
comfort and necessity, they revived a war 
of classes. And, taking the ground of 
economy, was the income tax the best kind 
of tax to induce it? The right hon. Gen. 
tleman had told them that the House of 
Commons was liable to hot and cold fits as 
to expenditure. If the House were ina 
hot fit, and were asked for enough to put 
all their fortifications and defences on the 
best footing, by a penny, twopence, or 
threepence added to the income tax, it 
might be done easily. If the House were 
in the cold fit, with the income tax voted 
year by year, it might spare itself any 
trouble about the details of the Estimates 
by at once reducing the income tax one 
half or a quarter, or a Motion might be 
made to alter the form of the income tax. 
Suppose a Resolution were moved with 
that object, with the income tax renewed 
from year to year, was there no peril of 
giving rise to class dissensions? Might it 
not be proposed, from its unpopularity, to 
exempt certain schedules from the income 
tax, or to sweep away the tea and sugar 
duties and lay all the public burdens of 
the income tax? It was most dangerous 
to leave all these matters open questions. 
They might be raised when there was 4 
weak Ministry, when the people were ex- 
cited, or when parties in the House were 
nicely balanced, and it might be, impossible 
to resist a pressure. They might haves 
Ministry anxious to change the form of 
taxation ; to get rid of all indirect taxation, 
and substitute a form more oppressive to 
the property and landed interests of the 
country. There were most serious risks 
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the system was injurious to the political 
interests of the country, was it not also 
most mischievous to its commercial in- 
terests ? ‘The amount of the tea and sugar 
duties being uncertain, few would embark 
ina trade of which they could not caleu- 
iste the conditions. Such was the ob- 
‘etionable element they were about to in- 
troduce into their Budgets, and for what 

? To take vengeance on the House 
of Lords for the insult said to have been 
ofered last year. He did not so much ob- 
ject to including all the financial propo- 
sitions in one Bill as to the system of 
making all the taxation annual instead of 

ent, making their finance provisional 
and shifting, and introducing a system 
that must raise questions between class and 
class in the most inconvenient form. The 
course taken by the Government was gra- 
tuitous and unnecessary, and pursued on 
account of an insult supposed to have been 
received—but which he did not believe had 
been received or would be likely to be re- 
ceived—from the House of Lords. Having 
taken this course, and thus thrown the 
House into confusion, the Government 
tamed round on the Opposition, and, eall- 
ing them innovators, commenced a policy 
which he believed would be fruitful of 
years of increasing difficulty to the coun- 


Tn, LOCKE said, he thought the speech 
of the hon. Baronet was extremely satis- 
factory, because, after so much of the time 
of the House had been wasted in discuss- 
ing the question which had been raised by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Macdonogh), the hon. Baronet told 
them that the question so ably raised was 
altogether nnimportant, and that he did 
not care a straw whether they sent up 
me Bill or three Bills to the House of 
Lords. He must say that such conduct 
on the part of right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite did not reflect any very 
t credit on Her Majesty’s Opposition. 

@ question of the paper duties had been 
discussed ad nauseam, the whole country 
was agreed upon it. [‘*No, no!”] It 
was all very well to say ‘‘ No, no!””—what 
constituencies had hon. Gentlemen consult- 
ed? The noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford (Lord Robert Cecil) talked of his con- 
stituents ; now, he would tell the noble 
Lord the opinion of his (Mr. Locke’s) con- 
stituents, He had 11,600 constituents—-as 
many as would comprise the constituencies 
of some twenty or thirty hon. Gentlemen 
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When he recently went back 
to them he asked them whether they 
were in favour of the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and they told him they 
were. And when he told them of the 
course taken by the Tory party—they un- 
derstood the expression ‘‘ Tory ’’—they did 
not understand what Liberal Conservative 
meant. They knew who the party were 
that, down to a recent period, refused the 
people cheap bread, and then afterwards 
came forward in that House to ask for 
cheap tea. They called them Tories now, 
and he believed them Tories still. epee 
hear!” from the Opposition. ] He liked that 
expression from hon. Members opposite ; it 
showed that they did not put a mask upon 
their faces as they had been hitherto in 
the habit of doing, and that they came 
forth in all their ancient beauty, or an- 
cient deformity, as one for or against them 
might choose to express it. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had done good service to that (the 
Liberal) side of the House, because he had 
told his supporters that they had been 
wasting the public time in arguing a ques- 
tion which was wholly untenable. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite put forward the hon. 
and learned Member for Sligo, who made 
a speech with great confidence and ability; 
but he left out of it all those precedents and 
points which were brought forward by other 
hon. Members, The hon. and learned 
Member spoke like a lawyer—he did as 
all lawyers did, as he (Mr. Locke) would 
do ; but not in that House, because he did 
not think it would be correct. The hon. 
and learned Member just took that part of 
the case which suited him: he quoted the 
precedents which bore upon that point of 
the case, and left out of view everything 
which militated against him. He (Mr. 
Locke) was satisfied after ‘the second 
speech in that debate. The speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sligo 
was answered by that of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle. The 
debate was concluded with that speech 
they had heard nothing new since. They 
had had the Report of the Committee tor- 
tured and taken to pieces bit by bit, mis- 
represented on one side and properly repre- 
sented on the other, until they ought to 
know the whole of the Report by heart. 
But of all the extraordinary speeches which 
he had heard, the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Wallingford 
(Mr. Malins) was the most extraordinary. 
His hon. and learned Friend had a kind 
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and generous heart: and when he spoke 
his real feelings, and was not misled by 
those about him, he came out in an 
honourable, straightforward, and generous 
manner. His hon. and learned Friend 
was 80 struck some evenings sinee by the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that he rose in his place, the feel- 
ings of his heart got the better of his 
judgment, and he at onee approved of the 
Budget. : But in the speech whieh his hon. 
and learned Friend had delivered to-night, 
he made some sort of excuse, and what 
was the excuse? The result of his hon. 
and learned Friend’s argument was this, 
that they ought to place confidence in 
the House of Lords. Why? Because the 
Lords had not placed confidence iv the 
House of Commons. The hon. Member 
said that was the right way and that the 
proposed mode was an improper mode of 
proceeding, and he went on for a long 
time about tacking, but if ever there was 
a curious instance of tacking it was that 
of the hon. Member himself who had 
tacked all round. He (Mr. Locke) was at 
a loss to know why they should place con- 
fidence in the House of Lords, It was 
always usual in that House to express the 
highest opinion of all dignitaries—he him- 
self felt it as much even as the hon. Mem- 


His 


ber for Knaresborough (Mr. Collins). 
hon. Friend said, ‘Do not send up this 
Bill with three things in it, but send 
them up one by one, and have that con- 
fidenee in the House of Lords that they 


will pass them one after the other.” He 
(Mr. Locke) had not the slightest rea- 
son to think why they should. They did 
not do so last Session, and unless his hon. 
Friend could give some special reason that 
they would do so this Session, he deelined 
to confide in them or adopt his advice. 
On the contrary, thé right way was to 
send up the Bill as it had been introduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. As 
it was near the end of the debate he had a 
right to ask why they should not do so? 
Had any reason been given why they should 
not send up the Bill as it was, containing 
those three points in it? If there had ever 
been any doubt on the point, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford had 
solved that doubt. He was put up by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire as a little kite just to 
see how the wind blew. The hon. Baronet 
had been put up on a former oceasion, on 
the debate on the Reform Bill, of the 
late Government, when the noble Lord, 
Mr, Locke 
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the Member for the City, subsequent 
moved those important Resolutions, whieh 
caused a dissolution of Parliament, the 
hon. Baronet got up and led hon. Mem. 
bers on that side of the House to 
pose that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks was going to adopt the 
Resolutions of the noble Lord. He (Mp, 
Locke) had that impression five or six 
times, his hopes were raised; but thea 
the hon. Baronet spoke with bated breath, 
and those expectations and hopes the hon, 
Baronet dashed to the ground. The hon, 
Baronet had behaved in the same way that 
night. He said that Members on this side 
of the House had wasted time; whereas he 
(Mr. Locke) said that the question which 
had been raised by the Opposition was 
not tenable, and that in short the whole 
course which they had pursued in this de. 
bate had been perfectly ridiculous—for 
what did the hon. Baronet now say, why 
that the question, and the only one, whieh 
the House had to determine was whether 
the taxes should be voted for one year or 
for several years? That according to the 
hon. Baronet was the sole point they had 
to determine, and as he understood that 
the second reading of the Bill was not to 
be opposed by a division, he could only 
express a hope that when the House went 
into Committee, the Opposition would be 
have themselves better than they had 
hitherto done. 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, he wish. 
ed to recall the attention of the [House to 
the question before it. He was extremely 
surprised when the Chancellor of the Bx. 
chequer, in making his financial statement, 
said that he was throwing down the olive 
braneh, and that he hoped the measure 
would be received in the same paeifie spirit 
in which it was proposed. He could not 
understand how the right hon. Gentleman 
could be so sanguine, for his measures 
seemed more likely to oecasion discontent 
and a great political injustice. It appear 
ed to him that the question which had been 
submitted to the House might be divided 
into two parts—the finaneial and the com 
stitutional. With regard to the financial 
part it might be stated in a very few 
words. How was it he would ask that the 
right hon, Gentleman proposed to reduce 
the duty on paper, which was a tax not 
severely felt by the great body of the 
people, and at the same time proposed to 
retain the war duties upon tea and sugar, 
and the income tax at a high rate? It 
had always been considered a right and 
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ic course, when the Government was 

jn a condition to reduce taxation, that they 
should first reduce that part of taxation 
which had been imposed in time of war or 
of peculiar emergency, rather than to re- 
duce other taxes that had been a long 
time in existence. He thought that the 
country had a right to feel grievously dis- 
appointed at the eourse which the Chan- 
eellor of the Exehequer had taken. Those 
t men who had employed the income 

tax in former times as an engine of finance 
reserved that tax for periods of war or of 
t financial difficulty. Mr. Pitt im- 

ed the tax when we were engaged in a 
gigantic struggle with France, and Sir 
Robert Peel imposed it when the finances 
of the country were in considerable difii- 
culty, and when there was a deficit of 
upwards of £2,000,000 owing to the mis- 
management of their predecessors. It 
was true that the income tax had not 
been taken off sinee that period, but it 
was not inereased until the Russian war, 
when it was raised to 16d. in the pound, 
and the extra 9d. was called the war 
§d. In 1853 the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
that the income tax should cease 

in 1860, but instead of abolishing, or even 
of diminishing it, he increased it when that 
year came ; and now when he had accord- 
ing to his own statement £2,000,000 at 
his disposal, he proposed to retain the in- 
come tax at the high rate of 9d. That 
proposal was altogether inconsistent with 
his previous views, and certainly he was 
bound to propose a reduction of the income 
tax in preference to a repeal of the paper 
duty. The reduction of the tea duties 
would also have received the general ap- 
proval of the House and the country, and 
he eould only ascribe the course actually 
taken by the Government to an anxious 
desire on their part to sacrifice even the 
interests of the country in order to gain 
the support of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. On the constitutional question 
it was said that the Budget proposals were 
combined in one Bill in order to settle the 
differences between the two Houses of Par- 
liament. But he denied that any dif- 
ferences had existed between the two 
Houses. When the Lords last year re- 
jected the Paper Duty Abolition Bill a 
great change of opinion had taken place 
in this House, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman afterwards brought forward his 
supplemental Budget there was hardly an 
hon. Member who did not think the course 
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taken by the Lords was wise, politic, and 
just. What right had hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to assume that the Lords would 
not pass the Paper Duty Abolition Bill, if 
it were sent up to them in the ordinary 
way? To jumble up so many different 
elements in one Bill, so as to prevent the 
Lords from exercising their independent 
judgment on any one of these different 
measures was, in his opinion, an attack 
upon the just rights and privileges of the 
Upper House. It was to retain the sup- 
port of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
that this unconstitutional proceeding had 
been adopted. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham had endeavoured on various ocea- 
sions to raise the feelings of the people 
in the manufacturing towns against the 
Lords, but always, fortunately, with ill 
success. This failure, however, had been 
atoned for by his suecess with the oceu- 
piers of Downing Street; but their un- 
constitutional attack on the privileges of 
the other House would recoil upon them- 
selves if they ventured to take the opinion 
of the country on it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, anold 
friend of mine used to say when a question 
was put to him, ‘1 should like to hear it 
argued.”’ A very prudent maxim that was, 
and undoubtedly the course of this debate 
shows the advantage of a full discussion. 
We began these debates with great doubts 
expressed whether there was any surplus 
at all. The statement of my right hon. 
Friend was disputed, his results denied, 
and the whole foundation of his scheme 
was said to be fallacious. After a certain 
amount of discussion it was generally ad- 
mitted that there was a surplus. That ad- 
mission was made not merely in words but 
by a Motion, because those who began by 
disputing the existence of a surplus ended 
by proposing a greater reduction of taxa- 
tion, whieh would have absorbed a portion 
of that surplus. That was a step in the 
progress, Then arose the question as be- 
tween tea and paper, and great objection 
was raised, which was largely and gene- 
rally expressed, to the repeal of the paper 
duty ; but discussion had its effect, and 
now there is no dispute as to whether the 
paper duty should or should not be re- 
pealed. There was step the seeond very 
satisfactorily estublished. Then arose the 
graver question—the question between the 
two Houses of Parliament. Serious ob- 
jeetions were urged to the method pro- 
posed by my right hon. Friend of putting 
all his financial arrangements into one Bill, 
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which was said to be an outrage on the 
House of Lords. That was a subject for 
discussion during a great many hours, but 
fortunately we have this very evening 
heard, on very competent authority, that 
that is a matter of no importance. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) told us that the 
result of the discussion is that it is per- 
fectly immaterial whether the financial 
propositions, go up to the other House in 
one, two, three, or four Bills—he does not 
care sixpence about it, and so that ques- 
tion is entirely settled. Here, then, we 
have the surplus established, an entire 
acquiescence in the selection of the paper 
duty for repeal, and in the method and 
arrangement of the matters to be sent up 
to the other House. And, then, when— 

ood, simple-minded people—we were look- 
ing upon the whole matter as disposed of, 
up starts another question, entirely uncon- 
nected with any of the former questions— 
whether taxes shall be voted annually, or 
made permanent? That is a new subject, 
and I dare say that when you, Sir, put the 
Question, we shall have a Motion for ad- 
journment in order that it may be fully 
discussed like the other subjects satis- 
factorily determined. I can only recom- 
mend hon. Members to turn their minds to 
it in the course of the Whitsuntide holy- 
days, so that they may be fully prepared 
to enter into a formal discussion of it. 
Being so far agreed, I was in hopes that 
the termination of these discussions might 
be peaceful and satisfactory; but up gets 
the right hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman), and throws the torch of discord 
into our hitherto comparatively peaceable 
debates. My right hon. Friend wants to 
set everybody by the ears. First of all 
he endeavours to sow dissension in the 
Cabinet, then he endeaveurs to set the 
two Houses in collision, and, not content 
with that, he carries his disturbing inten- 
tions so far as to try to get up a war be- 
tween Members of the House of Commons 
and their constituents. I beg to assure 
him that he will entirely fail in bis first ob- 
ject. He will not suceced by any taunts 
of his in creating dissensions in the Cabi- 
net. With regard to his second object, I 
am convinced that he will be equally un- 
successful, as we have heard to-night from 
perme competent to speak, in creating 
ostility between the two Houses, That 
With 


is a very satisfactory consolation. 
regard to hostility between Members and 
their constituents, speaking generally for 


Viscount Palmerston 
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the House as a body, I am equally con. 
vinced that his endeavours will fail; but as 
far as his assertions may be founded on 
any local knowledge which he may possess 
with regard to any particular electoral 
body of course I cannot pretend to give 
an opinion. I refer that entirely to him, 
I will only say that it is an established 
maxim ‘“ Blessed are the peacemakers ae 
but what may be the fate of those who are 
sowers of dissensions, instigators of dis. 
cord, and promoters of quarrels is not so 
clearly defined. Whatever it may be, | 
am afraid my right hon. Friend is deter. 
mined to share in it, 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the agreeable 
but unexpected observations of the noble 
Lord appear to me to be, generally speak. 
ing, founded on an entire misconception of 
what has taken place, and the arguments 
which have been urged in this House 
during the last week. There is one point, 
however, in which I agree with the noble 
Lord—namely, in the estimate which he 
has formed of the value of discussion. It 
is quite apparent from the observations, 
however casual, of the noble Lord that he hag 
acquired very different opinions upon many 
points that have been under disenssion 
from those he entertained at a previous 
period, and especially last year. The first 
statement of the noble Lord was that we 
now admit a surplus, which we formerl 
denied. I think the noble Lord will find 
on reflection that there is no foundation 
whatever for that statement. All have 
admitted—the Chancellor of the Exche 

uer himself has admitted—an enormous 
) a aa for the year ; all have admitted 
—it cannot be denied—that we have been 
obliged to meet that deficiency by renew- 
ing taxes, mainly war taxes, to a vast 
amount; and the simple question before 
us was whether we should renew those 
taxes to an amount that would satisfy the 
demands of the service, or whether we 
should renew them to an amount that 
would create an artificial surplus? That 
is the whole case. 
what I believe to be a prudent course, you 
would have lightened the burdens of the 
people to the largest extent in your power, 
and you would have renewed the war taxes 
only to the amount that was necessary for 
the public service. But when you refused 
to adopt that policy, when you chose to 
follow a caprice of finance, and to renew 
the war taxes to an amount that gave you 
a surplus of £2,000,000 above the de- 
mands of the public service, then we said, 
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«Do with the whole of that what you pro- 
to do with a half—namely, apportion 

it to the reduction of the war taxes which 
are renewing.” You agreed with us 

so far a8 the income tax is concerned, and 
we proposed that the same process should 
be applied to the war tax on tea. That is 
the whole question. It may not have been 
understood at one time by the House, 
though it is now, but ithas always been 
thoroughly understood by the country. 
You have created an artificial surplus, in 
order that you might gratify a financial ca- 
ice. We tried to bring you into a more 
healthy and advantageous position. Yet you 
seem proud of the triumph which you have 
secomplished ! What is that triumph ? 
In a House of more than 600 Members, by 
a bare majority—a majority of 18—a ma- 
jority in a certain degree supplied by hon. 
Members who sit habitually opposite to 
you, and who voted for your measure, not 
because they approved your policy, but 
because they shrank from the responsi- 
bility of disturbing your Government—you 
have to this moment, and only to this mo- 
ment, succeeded in the first step of carry- 
ing your policy into effect. The noble Lord 
is forcing by a bare majority, not furnished 
by his legitimate supporters, a financial 
policy upon the country, and telling you 
at the same time that that policy shall 
not be submitted to the consideration 
of the other House of Parliament. I 
say, the neble Lord, in thus forcing a 
financial policy upon the country by a bare 
and illegitimate majority, avowedly fur- 
nished by ambiguous means, is straining 
the Constitution. Then we are told that 
we have shifted our ground—that we have 
brought forward a great constitutional 
question, and shrunk from the issue which 
we ourselves selected. Who said so? I 
think it was that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who represents the borough of South- 
wark (Mr. Locke). He has favoured us 
with a speech of choice eloquence, in which 
he imputed motives pretty freely, and com- 
mented upon our conduct in that grotesque 
style which I have ne doubt suits the hust- 
ings he has just left. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says I set up my hon. Friend 
the Member for Stamford as a kite in or- 
der to discover the temper of the House. 
Why does he say so? Oh, precious rea- 
son! He is well acquainted with my hon. 
Friend ; he has observed his conduct, and 
he remembered his speech on the Reform 
Bill of 1858, He says he listened with 
intense interest to my hon. Friend when 
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he spoke on that occasion, and more than 
six times he believed he was going to say 
{ was about to accept the Resolutions pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Member for 
London. Six times did he believe that ? 
If he could only onee have believed that 
the noble Lord himself was going to ac- 
cept them it would have been more satis- 
factory. That I think would have been a 
little more satisfactory to the electors of 
Southwark than the precious story about 
kites we have heard to-night. The Re- 
form Bill of 1858, coupled with what has 
since occurred, is not exactly the subject 
which an ardent and prudent supporter of 
the present Ministry would have chosen 
as an instrument of attack against us for 
our conduct in the matter of the Budget. 
But what is this great constitutional ques- 
tion? It is much simpler than at first sup- 
posed, though its simplicity cannot be sur- 
prising to those who were members of the 
Committee last year, including the noble 
Lord himself. The fact is, I believe, there 
is no right of the Commons which, if you 
search their journals, you cannot prove. 
On the other hand, there is no right of 
the Lords, which, if you search their jour- 
nals, you cannot also prove. That is the 
state of the case as regards precedents. 
It is the natural consequence of dealing 
with an ancient Constitution that has gra- 
dually risen and gradually adapted itself 
to the wants and necessities of a great 
people. You have in the archives of the 
Lords the haughty records of prescription; 
you have in the journals of the Commons 
the rude annals of privilege. In either 
mighty code you may find sufficient autho- 
rity for anything a factious Minister or an 
excited Parliament may think proper to un- 
dertake. We flattered ourselves, however, 
that we had not to deal with a factious 
Minister, but with a man who has had 
great experience of public affairs, and who, 
by his temperate conduct and moderate 
counsels, has generally been acceptable to 
Parliament. What was the conduct of the 
noble Lord when he had to do that which 
he did honestly, plainly, directly, and skil- 
fully last year—when he had to accommo- 
date modern circumstances to ancient pre- 
cedents? He gave us temperate counsels, 
and if the Resolutions passed last year had 
been followed in their spirit by the House 
of Commons—if they had been followed in 
the spirit which was expressed in thespeech 
of the noble Lord when he introduced them 
—a speech which was accepted by the 
House as the gloss and explanation of 
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their meaning—there could have been no 
misunderstanding on the subject. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that at the beginning of this 
Session it had never entered into the mind 
of the noble Lord that there could be any 
misunderstanding on the subject. But, then, 
another influence began, as last Session, 
to appear and to give a colour to public 
events and the conduct of Ministers; and 
what we complain of is that the policy 
which arose from this second and sinister 
influence is not one that is dictated by 
high considerations of State, by a regard to 
the spirit of our Constitution, or by a due 
respect for the privileges of the other 
Tlouse of Parliament; but has arisen from 
accidents, from circumstances, from _pri- 
vate understandings, and from private 
pique. Hence the difficult and dangerous 
position in which this House now finds 
itself placed—a position far beyond con- 
siderations of party, far beyond the mere 
interests of individual Members—a posi- 
tion which may result in ruinous conse- 
quences to the Constitution of the coun- 
try. We are, in consequence of these oc- 
cult influences, brought to this condition— 
that we are straining the Constitution, 
that we are raising a question of imniense 
importance, that we are unnecessarily and 
wantonly bringing into possible collision 
the privileges and powers of co-ordinate 
branches of the Legislature. Under what 
circumstances are we acting thus? When, 
in the very House of Parliament which, ac- 
cording to the view now advocated by the 
noble Lord, can alone benefit by that policy, 
parties are evenly balanced, or rather, I 
may say, a bare majority is obtained by the 
Government by means the most factitious. 
That is my answer to the noble Lord, I 
say, as I said last year, that to object to 
the mere form in which the Budget is pro- 
duced would be to offer an objection which 
IT admit is not technically valid. But why 
did you not bring forward your measure 
last year in the form which you now pre- 
fer? I should have been glad to have 
seen the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scheme of last year in one measure, as- 
sured that those outrageous propositions 
which created a mutiny in the Liberal 
ranks at a later period, would have mani- 


fested itself carlier and ensured its defeat. | 


But, if it was not expedient last year to 
inclade all your measures in one Bill, why, 
I would ask, is it necessary now? In 
order to find a reason for this change 
we must look back and see what has oc- 
curred in the interval. 


Mr. Disraeh 
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trospective glance we perceive that it is 
to the conduct of the House of Loris 
in the interval that this coursé of prog 

dure is advisable. Well, and what hing 
been that conduct? It is conduct which 
has been pronounced by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle—a great 
authority —as being perfectly legal and 
constitutional. It is not, therefore, be. 
cause of its illegality or unconstitutional 
character that you object to the step which 
the House of Lords took last year. What, 
let me ask, was the policy of that atep? 
The House of Lords were of opinion that, 
aa the financial scheme of the Government 
was sent up to them, there would, if they 
sanctioned it, be a deficit for the year 
which has just terthinated; and, therefore, 
they used their legal right—a right not 
contested in this House by any one except 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I be 
lieve—and prevented a branch of perma. 
nent revenue from being abolished. What 
has been the result? You had at the éx. 
piration of the last financial year a deficit 
of £2,500,000, which deficit would have 
amounted to £3,500,000 had the House of 
Lords not pursued the course to which | 
am adverting. It appears, then, that the 
conduct of that House in this respect was 
legal, constitutional, politic, and most ad- 
vantageous to the public interest. What, 
then, is the ground—the real ground—on 
which we are called on to adopt a course 
quite the contrary of that which we took 
last year? It must be this or it is 
nothing —that it is sought to deprive 
the other House of Parliament of the ex- 
ercise of a power which you admit was 
legally and constitutionally exercised, and 
which the nati¢n has ratified as sound and 
politic. That is the real position in which 
this question stands. There is no mean- 
ing in language if the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government contemplated, when 
he was introducing his Resolutions on this 
subject last year, the course which he now 
advises us to pursue. And what does the 
noble Lord gain by taking this course? 
As the chief Minister of this country, he 
has been, if not supported by an enthati- 
astic majority, at all events with such 4 
measure of forbearance on the part of this 
House that he cannot say he has been 
seriously inconvenienced previous to these 
discussions on any one point during the 
whole of the Session. What is his posi 
tion now? He has given his adhesion to 4 
policy which nobody but the few who were 
in the secret could have expected he jrould 
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oetion, inasmuch as it is a policy totally 
opposed to the sentiments expressed in the 
to which I have already alluded, 

and in which the noble Lord placed an in- 
tation on the Resolutions which he 
mored on the occasion, which was adopted 
py this House in faith and trust that it 
yas an interpretation by which the noble 
Lord was prepared to abide. The noble 
Lord now finds himself in a House of Com- 
mons in which his authority is severely 
qiticized, and in whieh, when a division 
onan important subject is called for, put- 
ting that authority to the test, he escapes 
oily by a bare majority, and thet, too, a 
majority of a very ambiguous character. 
It has not, therefore, I say been on the 
of the noble Lord a wise movement so 

as Parliament is concerned unneces- 
sarily to raise this conflict, and when we 
are told that ‘‘ blessed is the peacemaker,” 
and listen to the elaborate reproof which 
the noble Lord addressed to a right hon. 
Gentleman whose only fault was that he 
ye a most logical answer to the Chan- 
edlor of the Exchequer and other hon. 
Gentlemen who preceded him on this ques- 
tion, I would remind the noble Lord that 
heis the very man who has raised unne- 
cessary discord in the [louse of Commons; | 
that he is the man who has most unneces- 
sirily provoked dissensions in the House, 
and has caused his authority to be ques- 
timed where before it was not challenged. 
Imay say, speaking for Gentlemen on this 
tide of the House, that we are not at all 
afraid of the position in which this ques- 
tin is placed. We entirely repudiate the 
accusation that we provoke unnecessary 
debate. The confidence which I repose in 
public opinion makes me assured that 
the general sentiment prevailing through- 
out the country is that this was a sub- 
ject which required to be discussed; that, 
wider all circumstances, deliberation was 


in which we now find ourselves when a Mi- 
nister has introduced a strange, unusual, 
I may say even an unprecedented course 
of procedure, which entirely deprives the 
other House of Parliament of its power 
of revision, rendered it expedient that we 
thould act with double deliberation, and 
deal with the utmost caution with the 
policy of the Government in this parti- 
tular instance. That policy I look upon 
as extremely unwise. I will not say it 
is mean in device and malignant in exe- 
tution, but I will say this: that when it 
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conciliation any retort is justified. But 
we are asked why, if we dissapprove the 
course which Ministers have taken, we 
do not oppose the second reading of the 
Bill under our consideration? My answer 
is that we have already given our assent 
to the provision respecting the income 
tax, which constitutes a principal part 
of the measure, and that as when the 
Resolutions relating to the paper duty 
were passed we reserved to ourselves the 
right to take with reference to all the 
other subjects involved in the measure 
whatever course we might deem expedient 
on the future stages of these proposals, so 
now we reserve to ourselves a similar right. 
This is a course perfectly Parliamentary, 
although I should not be astonished to find 
that a member of the Government may 
hereafter rise in his place and pronounce 
it to be unconstitutional, inasmuch as we 
heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declare that, when Resolutions affecting a 
duty passed, the House of Commons was 
precluded from considering the propriety 
of those Resolutions on subsequent oc- 
casions. Notwithstanding that declara- 
tion, however, we shall avail ourselves 
of our constitutional right, and when the 
proper opportunity offers we shall hold 
ourselves free to take into consideration 
the policy involved in this Bill, which we 
believe to be a policy dangerous to the 
country. I make this statement because 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
meat the other night, in one of those gay 
assumptions in which he so happy, proved 
to his own satisfaction, that we had given 
in our adhesion to every portion of the 
scheme of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I do not wish the noble Lord to 
remain any longer under that delusion. 
We at first agreed to the passing of the 
Resolutions, in order that the Bill founded 
upon them might be brought in, reserving 
to ourselves the right—upon the occasion 
which might seem to us proper and fitting, 
and in the manner which we might deem 
the most judicious, the most conducive to 
the public interest, and the best calculated 
to attain the end which we desired—to 
challenge a policy which, speaking gene- 
rally, we entirely disapprove, and which we 
believe finds each day less favour among 
the people of England. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
27th May. 

Question, ‘* That the Bill be now read 
a second time.” 





8 recommended to us as a policy of 


Pat, and agreed to. 
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EXCISE AND STAMPS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER moved the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the Bill would 
give rise to some discussion. The Reso- 
lutions upon which it was founded passed 
the Committee almost without discussion, 
and he hoped the second reading would 
not be pressed at that hour. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Resolutions had received 
full discussion, and he trusted that there 
would be no opposition to the Bill passing 
the present stage. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
27th May. 

Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 17, 1861. 


Miwnvtes.] Pusric Birts.—1* Combination of 
Parishes Dissolution (Scotland). 

2* Offences in Territories near Sierra Leone 
Prevention. 

3* Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Act Amendment. 
Royal Assent.— Princess Alice’s Annuity ; 
Charitable Uses; Admiralty Court Jurisdic- 
tion; Law of Foreign Countries; Queen’s 
Prison, &c. ; Post Office Savings Banks ; Mar- 
riages Validity. 


INDIAN PRIZE MONEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BERNERS called the attention 
of the Under Secretary for India to the 
delay which had taken place in the distri- 
bution of the Delhi and Lucknow Prize 
Money. It was now three years and a 
half since Delhi was captured, and unless 
some decided action were taken by the Go- 
vernment of India the prize money would 
not be distributed for years tocome. He 
wished to know whether the Government 
have taken or would take any efficient 
means to enforce early payment of the 
Indian prize money? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, that 
the warrants for distribution were issued 
at the end of last year. Some delay had 
arisen in consequence of the difficulty of 
making up the rolls of claimants ; for un- 





til these were completed it was im 

to ascertain the shares payable to 

and some of the regiments engaged in the 
operations at Delhi and Lucknow had gqb. 
sequently left India, The Government 
were making every effort to obtain the 
rolls, and as soon as these were com 
the prize money would be distributed, 


OFFENCES IN TERRITORIES NEAR 
SIERRA LEONE PREVENTION BILL, 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for Second Reading 
read. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, that we were 
bound by every tie of duty, principle, and 
interest, to see that offences committed in 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone should 
be punished. He regretted that, notwith. 
standing all the treasure lavished on Spain 
to induce it to abolish the slave trafic, 
that country still maintained it without the 
slightest diminution. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com. 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
the 27th instant. 


THE STADE DUES. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE rose to 
put a question to the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs on a matter of some impor- 
tance. He must first tender an apology to 
the noble Lord for not having given him 
notice, but as the matter was one of fact, the 
noble Lord would have no difficulty in say- 
ing Yesor No. As the Question related to 
finance, and might affect the surplus which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer expected 
to have at the end of the financial year, it 
was important.to know whether what he 
was about to state was true or not. The 
noble Lord, of course, would exercise his 
discretion in replying to the question; but 
if the noble Lord should decline to answer 
it, he would conclude that what he was 
about to state was true. Their Lordships 
were aware of the existence of what were 
called the Stade Dues, which involved a 
question of great importance between this 
country and Hanover, the settlement of 
which had been continually deferred. He 
was informed that the affair of the Stade 
Dues had been settled within the last 48 
hours, and that England had engaged to 
pay a considerable sum of money almost 
immediately, What he wished to know 
was, Whether the information he had re- 
received was correct? 





Military Force 


fant GRANVILLE asked the noble 
Barl why he had departed from the rule 
yhich required that public or private 
notice should be given of a Question, whe- 
ther it related to fact or theory ? 

Tue Eant or HARDWICKE said, he 
knew he owed an apology for putting a 
Question without notice, and he had apo- 

ized. 

‘, 18 GRANVILLE: The reason ? 

Tar Eant or HARDWICKE: I have 
heard the matter stated only since I came 
into the House, and I had no opportunity 
of giving notice. 

Lorn WODEHOUSE :—I decline to 
answer the question, and, at the same 
time, I protest against any conclusion be- 
jug drawn from my silence as to the accu- 
rey or inaccuracy of the statement made 
by the noble Earl. It is obvious that it 
yould be improper on my part to under- 
take to answer questions relating to that 

ent without previous communica- 
tion with my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


House adjourned at a quarter-past Five 
o’clock, to Monday, the 27th instant, 
a quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 17, 1861. 


Miyures.|—-New Wait Issuep.—For Flint County 
v. the hon. Thomas Edward Mostyn Lloyd 


Mostyn, deceased. 
Pustic Brru.—1° Salmon and Trout Fisheries, 


. THE GALWAY POSTAL CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to give 
notice that as soon as the papers were laid 
upon the Table connected with the annul- 
ling of the Galway Contract, he should 
submit a Resolution upon the subject, and 
should take the sense of the House upon it. 
He would now beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, inasmuch as the 
Directors of the Atlantic Company are 
about immediately to reply to the Letter 
of the Postmaster General annulling the 
Galway Contract, this reply will be printed, 
together with other Papers on that subject, 
to be laid before the House ? 

- Tas CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE. 

QUER said, that, of course, such reply 
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when received would be laid before the 
House. 


BRITISH SHIPPING IN AMERICA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J.C. EWART said, in the absence 
of his hon. Colleague (Mr. Horsfall), he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, if Merchant Ships 
seeking freight at New York were char- 
tered by the Federal Government of the 
United States previous to the arrival in 
America of Her Majesty’s Proclamation, 


-the owners of such ships would be liable 


to the penalties therein stated ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
question was one which involved a good 
deal of legal difficulty. He had commu- 
nicated with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, and he expected 
that he would have been present to answer 
it in a formal and more authoritative man- 
ner. Being absent, the hon. Member had 
better postpone the question for a short 
time. 


MILITARY FORCE IN CANADA. 
QUESTION, 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to ask, Whether Troops have been 
moved from Montreal to the nen and 
Beauharnois Canals, and whether the locks 
on the St. Lawrence Canals are guarded 
by the Military? Also whether it is true 
that the Commander-in-Chief in Canada 
has made a requisition for a large addition 
to the force now in Canada, and, if so, 
with what result ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the Secretary 
for War had received no official information 
as to the removal of troops from Montreal ; 
but he had received private information 
that about 100 men had been moved from 
that place. With respect to the question 
as to whether any requisition had been 
made by the Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s Forces in Canada for a larger 
body of men, he had to say that repre- 
sentations were made some time ago for a 
larger force, it not being so large as it had 
been formerly. In point of fact, two years 
ago the force was reduced to only one re- 
giment of the Line and the Canadian Rifles. 
In consequence of information recently re- 
ceived, the Secretary for War intended to 
send out one battalion to Canada, thereby 
restoring the number of the troops to what 
it had previously been. 
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CHANCERY FUNDS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUME said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether any 
eneral Rules have been promulgated by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the 
regulation of investments of money under 
the control of the Irish Court of Chancery, 
eee to the provisions of 23 and 24 
ic. cap. 38. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, no such regu- 
lations had yet been promulgated, but, he 
believed, some were in contemplation. 


Moved—That the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Thursday next. 


IRISH EQUITY JUDGES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is in contemplation of the Irish Go- 
vernment to increase the number of Supe- 
rior Equity Judges to ten; or whether it 
is contemplated to confer the jurisdiction 
of a Court of Chancery upon the Court for 
the Sale of Landed Estates in Ireland? 
He had been surprised to find it stated 
that there were ten Equity Judges in Ire- 
land, for he had been under the impres- 
sion that there were but two—the Lord 
Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls. 
There were also the Masters in Chancery, 
formerly five in number, but now reduced 
to four, and one of them was a Receiver 
Master, with about 1,000 estates to jook 
after. When the Landed Estates Court 
was established the Government of the 
Earl of Derby proposed to appoint two 
Judges ; but hon. Gentlemen opposite in- 
sisted upon having three. He did not 
know whether these learned functionaries 
were to be called Equity Judges. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, there was no 
intention of making any such change as 
was referred to by the right hon. and 
learned Member, nor did he know how it 
had been ascertained that there were ten 
Equity Judges in Ireland. 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON AND THE DOC- 
TRINE OF PURGATORY. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. HENNESSY said, that -he wished 
to call the attention of the House to a 
matter of some importance, and to put a 
question to the Government upon it. He 
called at the Home Office that day for the 





purpose of calling the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seer 
to the matter. He saw the hon. Unde 
Secretary for the Home Department, who 
was in his place, and acquainted him 
with the course which he intended to take 
The cireumstance he referred to was men. 
tioned in the Ripon and Richmond Jouy. 
nal, and was to the following effect :— 
“Removal of a Tombstone by Order of the 
Bishop of Kipon.—An event forming a general 
topic of discussion, and creating a high degree of 
feeling in certain quarters of the town, has trap. 
spired since our last issue, by the enforced fo. 
moval of a tombstone placed at the grave of the 
late Mr. W. Priestman, in tho parish churchyard, 
The stone, which is of a tasteful character, con. 
sists of an ornamental cross, with a crown of 
thorns encircling the sacred monogram ‘1,1, 
The stem of the cross divides the front of the 
stone into two compartments, on the left side of 
which is the following inscription :—‘ Of your cha- 
rity pray for the repose of the soul of William 
Priestman, who departed this life September 6th, 
1860, aged 62 years. R.I.P. Eternal rest give 
to him, O Lord.’ Running down the stem of the 
cross are the following words :—‘ Miserere me, 
Deus.’ We need scarcely remark that the inter. 
ference has arisen in consequence of the purga- 
torial doctrine implied in the inscription, which is 
contrary to the Articles of the Church of England, 
After the stone had been up for about a week, we 
are informed, an order was received from the 
Bishop of Ripon, addressed to the rector or his 
representative, that it should be at once removed, 
This having been notified to the family of Mr. 
Priestman, they declined to comply with the Bi- 
shop’s order. On the communication of the re- 
fusal the church authorities directed the immediate 
removal of the stone, which was carried out on 
Saturday last.” 
He understood that the tombstone had been 
removed against the wishes of the family, 
at the desire, and by the order of the Bi- 
shop of Ripon. He was also informed that 
the person to whom the Bishop of Ripon 
directed the order could not find a single 
labouring man who would perform the 
duty. However, other labourers were got, 
the tombstone was forcibly removed, and 
the grave desecrated. He believed the 
right rev. Prelate recently distinguished 
himself at a meeting at St. James’s Hall, 
by denouncing the intolerant conduct of the 
Government of Spain; but if the right rev. 
Prelate could have pointed out such an in- 
stance of intolerance on the part of the 
Spanish Government towards foreigners 
would he not have done so? He believed 
that the removal of the stone was an il- 
legal act, and if the Bishop of Ripon had 
jurisdiction in this diocese, and should carry 
out his idea, he must destroy most of the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey and 
many in Her Majesty’s Chapel at Wind- 
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He asked, If the attention of the 
ént had been called to the sub- 
jet, and what steps had been taken with 


regard to it? 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN SPAIN, 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL : Before the noble 
Jord answers the Question of the hon. 
gentleman, I wish to know if any steps 
pave been taken in reference to an address 
that Was been presented to the noble Lord 
pearing on a case of persecution of British 
Protestants in Spain. But, first, let me say 
[quite agree with the hon. Member for the 
King’s County that it was very indisereet 
in the Bishop of Ripon—if the facts are 
trily reported—to remove the tombstone, 
and, althongh the right rev. Prelate has 
lately spoken out manfully against the 
persecutions in Spain, I should be sorry 
to support him in the removal of a stone 
of that character. Perhaps the House 
wil permit me to allude to a case bearing 
oh the same subject, information of which 
has reached me this morning. And I 
mist apologize to the House for again al- 
luding to the question of religious persecu- 
tin in Spain ; but the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department has shown 
so much reluctance and indifference in 
dealing with the subject that it is neces- 

it should be more vigorously handled 
bythe noble Viscount at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The question | 
have to put is not in reference to the treat- 
ment of natives of Spain by the Spanish 
Government ; it is more important. At 
the request of British merchants residing 
it Zerez de la Frontera and Port St. 
Maty, in the south of Spain, I have to 
bring under the notice of Parliament some 
tireumstances that have just occurred 
there of the most oppressive nature it is 
possible to conceive. The British mer- 
chants have been in the habit of having 
the service of the Established Church per- 
formed on Sundays alternately at Zerez 
aid Port St. Mary, in the houses of the 
vite consuls at those places, But at Zerez 
the service has reetitty been performed in 

house of a private person, the vice- 
consul at Zerez, Mr. Gordon, having re- 
fised to allow the use of a room in his 
house for the purpose. I must say it is a 
seindal and disgrace to the consular ser- 
Yiee that a British vice-consul should not 
illow the service of the Church of England 
tobe performed under the protection of 





the British flag. It would appear that the 
clergyman who has acted in those two 
localities has recently left and a fresh 
clergyman has been appointed. I have 
received the following letter, stating the 
circumstances :— 
“ Zorez de la Frontera, May 8. 

“We have for the past two years had the bene- 
fit of the services of our Church, the duties of the 
clergyman being divided between Port St, Mary 
and Zerez de la Frontera, The service in Port 
St. Mary is held in the house of the Vice-Consul 
Campbell, that of Zerez was up to this time held 
in my house, owing to our vice-consul being a 
Roman Catholic, and refusing to allow us the use 
of a room in his house, though we cited cases in 
which other consuls who hold his faith had in the 
most liberal manner done so. Up tothe present 
time all has gone on well, but ‘on the 2nd ult. I 
received, through our Vice-Consul Gordon, an 
order from the Alcalde to close my chapel (copy 
of which order I enclose), and threatening me 
with a criminal prosecution in case of refusal, ac- 
cording to their Penal Oode, Article 139. Ata 
meeting of English held here we again respect- 
fully asked our consul for a room under the pro- 
tection of our flag, which he has again refused, 
May Lask your kind interference in our interests ? 
As one of the many British merchants settled 
here with their families, the service is to our- 
selves a most vital point.” 
The punishment threatened under the 139th 
Article of the Spanish Code is, as is well 
known to many hon. Members, eleven years’ 
penal servitude in the gallies. These men 
offered to pay the salary of the clergyman 
out of their own pockets; they in no way in- 
terfered with the religious feelings of their 
neighbours, and they had a right to have 
the services of their Church performed 
freely and without interference. The noble 
Foreign Secretary on a former evening 
said that though the Spanish Government 
might interfere in the case of native Pro- 
testants, it was prepared to treat English 
subjects with all the liberality compatible 
with the law. I think the performance 
of the Church service in their own houses 
ought to be compatible with the law of 
any civilized country. But I have received 
another letter from a Mr. Joseph Bentley, 
residing at Little Bolton, who states that 
he has a daughter living at Gijon, in 
Spain ; this daughter had a child who died 
there on the 21st of January. The aa- 
thorities of the place would not allow the 
body to be buried because the parents were 
not Roman Catholics, and it was kept 
above ground for some weeks before they 
could send it to England for burial. Really, 
I think the conduct of the Spanish Go- 
vernment—for which I feel as much con- 
tempt as my noble Frisnd—in this matter 
is the most outrageous that ean be con- 
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ceived, and if it thinks it can treat such 
things with indifference, I believe it is 
very much deceived. Spain finds it more 
agreeable to send out buccaneering expe- 
ditions, and to promote slavery, but I am 
sure the noble Lord has his eye on those 
proceedings, and will remind the Govern- 
ment of what is due to the principles of 
justice and humanity. I wish to ask, Whe- 
ther any steps have been taken to induce 
the Spanish Government to treat—not 
Spanish Protestants—but British subjects 
in the manner that the country would wish 
to see British merchants treated ? 

Mr. COLLINS said, he very much re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman behind 
him (Mr. Hennessy) had called the atien- 
tion of the House to the conduct of a Mem- 
ber of the other House without giving 
previous notice of his intention to do so. 
He (Mr. Collins) could hardly think that 
the facts had been properly reported. He 
thought there must be some misrepresen- 
tation, and that the Bishop ought to have 
had some fair opportunity of replying to 
this statement. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—Sir, in 
answer to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone), I must state that, on account 
of the urgency of the public service, I 
cannot postpone the Estimates beyond 
Thursday next. Before that day hon. Gen- 
tlemen will have full opportunity to prepare 
themselves to discuss them. 

With regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member for the King’s County (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) I am not at all prepared to give 
any answer. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department is un- 
able to be present, being detained by duty 
elsewhere ; but I am quite sure, when his 
attention is directed to the subject, he 
will be able to give an answer. 

With regard to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel), I have to state that I did receive 
the memorial he alluded to, and it has 
been duly placed before Her Majesty’s 
Government. I have also to state that 
steps have been taken in the matter. In- 
structions have been already given by my 
noble Friend at the head of the Foreign 
Department to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Madrid to make urgent representations to 
the Spanish Government, not only with 
regard to its proceedings towards British 
subjects, but in reference to the generally 
intolerant principles of its administration. 
My hon. Friend, who knows Spain better 


Sir Robert Peel 
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a I bap must be well aware that 
paniards are a people peculiarl BENitiyg 
of any foreign hte with their ip. 
ternal affairs, and, therefore, any 
sentations by the agents of foreign 
ments, to be usefully made, ial Papen 
with considerable discretion. As far as 
regards concessions made to British gub. 
jects, however, there can be no difficult 
and there need be no hesitation ; and I am 
glad to say that the Spanish Governmen, 
have evinced every disposition to extend tg 
British subjects the privileges which wo 
ask for them—namely, freedom to perform 
their religious services according to the 
rites of the Protestant service in their 
private houses, and the establishment of 
schools where their children may be edy. 
cated in accordance with the Protestant 
faith. If, therefore, any instance has o¢. 
curred in which that general understand. 
ing has been departed from, I am quite 
sure that on a proper representation to the 
Spanish Government ample redress will be 
afforded if it lies within their legal power 
to set the matter right. With regard to 
the general question, everybody knows that 
Spain was in former times governed upon 
the most intolerant religious principles, and 
the country was the scene of lamentable 
executions on account of religious opinions, 
Great improvement has since taken place 
in this state of things, and these punish 
ments have been moderated, but still Spain 
in this respect is far behind any civilized, 
and, I will almost say, any uncivilized 
nation. At the same time “ the evil that 
men do lives after them,’’ and the mis- 
conduct of former generations still weighs 
upon Spain in the prejudices which still 
linger in the public mind there. But Spain 
now enjoys the advantage of a free con 
stitution, of a representative assembly, and, 
to a certain extent, of a free press. I 
cannot doubt, therefore, that discussion 
will enlighten the mind of the nation, and 
when that shall have been accomplished 
the Government of Spain, which is far 
more advanced than the nation at large, 
will be able to carry into effect those liberal 
opinions which I can assure my hon. Friend 
are entertained by those who at present 
have the direction of affairs in Spain. All 
I can say is that Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment will lose no opportunity of which, in 
their opinion, they can usefully avail them- 
selves, for promoting those principles which 
everybody in this country is so anxious to 
see established; and 1 can assure the 
House that the unofficial and confidential 
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ications which have passed between 

gr Minister at Madrid and the Spanish 

ive give us good reason to hope that 

ihere will be no difficulty, as far as they 

yeeoncerned, in doing that which for the 

igierest of Spain herself ought to be done 
sspeedily as possible. 

§ ROBERT PEEL said, the noble 
lord had not alluded to the conduct of the 
Viee-Consul Gordon, who, being a Roman 
(atholic, was intolerant enough to decline 
‘glowing the service of the Church of 

to be performed under the British 
and who was the means of inducing 
the Alcalde to withdraw permission for the 
qdebration of the Protestant service. This 
replied in the Spanish language to 

the communication addressed to him b 
his fellow-countrymen ; and, considering all 
the circumstances, the Government would 
srely send out orders at once revoking 
his appointment. [An hon. MemBER :— 

Read his letter. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he was 
quite sure that if the circumstances were 
ws they bad been represented and were 
hid before his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) right would be done. 

§m ROBERT PEEL said, the Vice- 
Uonsul’s letter was in Spanish, or he should 
have been glad to read it. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thursday 
next, 


‘THE REGENT’S PARK.—QUESTION. 


Order for Committee read. ; 
Account of Exchequer Bills raised or 
sthorized to be raised [presented 16th 
May} referred. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Lon ROBERT CECIL said, a piece of 
lund in the Regent’s Park had for some 
time been cut off from the Park and let 


to the Toxopholite Society, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel) would 
give an assurance that when the term ex- 
pired that ground would be reserved for 


the public. The Parks of London were 
mt a bit too large for the population, and 
mybody who went into the Regent’s Park 
ma Sunday would see that it was highly 
expedient that the public and not any pri- 
mate society should have the benefit of that 
piece of land. 

Mr. PEEL said, that no application had 
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been made by the Toxopholite Society for 
the renewal of their lease, which did not, 
however, expire until the end of 1863. 
Some time ago the Society were anxious 
to surrender their unexpired term, but they 
still remained in possession of the land. 
He understood, however, that the rent was 
considerably under the present value of the 
land; and, therefore, supposing application 
were made for the renewal of the lease, the 
Society would, at all events, have to pay a 
much higher rent than at present. As to 
throwing open this piece of land, it had 
never formed part of the Regent’s Park or 
been open to the public, so that there was 
no question of withdrawing from the public 
that which they had in time past enjoyed. 
When three or four years ago the proposal 
was made to surrender the lease a question 
arose what was to become of the property, 
and after a correspondence between the 
Treasury and the Office of Works it was 
agreed, with the consent of the latter 
office, that the property should be appro- 
priated for the building of villa residences. 
However, the surrender of the lease not 
having been actually made the proposal 
was not persevered with, and the question 
of what would be done with the land when 
it became available was still open. The 
noble Lord, however, might rest assured 
that nothing would be done without full 
consideration. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to 
move the Resolutions on the subject of Na- 
tional Edueation in Ireland which stood 
in his name. At first the Legislature 
took no notice of Irish education ; and, 
therefore, there were no schools in Ireland 
save those supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, and those sustained by the paro- 
chial clergy, which had existed since the 
Reformation. A Committee which sat on 
the subject in 1812 reported that the wants 
of the country were not supplied by the 
parochial schools, and then a body of 
gentlemen, animated by Christian princi- 
ples, united for the purpose of carrying on 
the work of education more effectually than 
it could be conducted by the parochial 
clergy. The society which they establish- 
ed in 1811 was called ‘‘ The Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
Ireland,” and its first meeting was attend- 
ed by the late Mr. O’Connell, who ae 
the principles on which it was conducted. 
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Tn 1825 a Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the subject ; and in the Report 
Sir Frankland Lewis and his brother Com- 
missioners’ printed letters from no fewer 
than fifty-seven leaders ef the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church who approved the principles 
of the Kildare Place Socicty, those prin- 
ciples being to educate by voluntary con- 
tributions all who wished to be educated, 
without reference to religion, only taking 
eare that the Holy Scriptures were read in 
the schools, Even Roman Catholic ebil- 
dren were educated in them, retaining the 
right of using their own—the Douay ver- 
sion. That society attracted the notice of 
Parliament, whieh voted to it a small sum 
of money. At the time when that society 
was suppressed its grant was £25,000 per 
annum, and the number of children edu- 
cated was 100,000. Atthat rate £100,000 
ought to edueate 400,000 children. The 
Parliamentary grant under the present 
system amounted in 1852 to £164,577 ; 
in 1853, to £182,073; in 1854, to 
£193,040; in 1855, to £215,200; in 
1856, to £227,641; in 1857, to £213,271; 
in 1858, to £228,000; in 1859, to 
£249,000; in 1860, to £270,722; and 
this year the amount was £285,377, in- 
eluding buildings, architeeture, and agri- 
eulture. Altogether Parliament had grant- 
ed to these schools nearly £3,000,000 of 
money; and Protestants were excluded 
from all participation in the grants. It 
had been asserted that in 1812 the Com- 
missioners recommended a school system 
like the present. No such thing. They 
recommended that the existing parochial 
sehools should be supported, and good books 
provided, and that supplementary schools 
should be provided in places where they 
might be required, admitting persons of all 
religious persuasions. The Commissioners 
recommended that the books should not 
only ineuléate moral principles, but that 
there should be extracts from the Serip- 
tures themselves, an early aequaintanee 
with which they believed to be indispen- 
sable to forming the mind on sound prin- 
ciples. They reported that there were 
about 2,400 parishes and unions, and that 
if each parish school educated fifty chil- 
dren, that would give a total of 120,000. 
They also reported that the children would 
be taught without difficulty as to school 
superintendence and control, in conse- 
quence of having the advantage of the 
elergy. The Commission of 1825, to whieh 
Sir Frankland Lewis gave the benefit of 


his services, also reported strongly in fa- 
Mr. Whiteside 
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vour of the system of the Kildare: Plags 
Society ; but they were of opinion 
that another principle might be acted 
whieh would include a larger mass of tho 
people. Shortly afterwards the Bagl a 
Derby—who had had the singular goog 
fortune to propose one measure which 
struck off the shackles from the slave, and 
another which released a nation from the 
bondage of ignorance—became Seer 

to the Lord Lieutenant. In a curious 
book written by Lord Cloneurry a deserip. 
tion was given of a dinner whieh took 
place about this time at the Castle. 


“The Secretary was sent for (he said), and we 
sat up till two o’clock in the morning 
the question of National Education. When it was 
proposed to Mr, Stanley that the system should 
be one from which religious education was to be 
excluded, he at once answered that the Protestant 
mind of England would never stand that.” ~ 


It was hardly fair, perhaps, to report cop. 
versations which took place at that hour of 
the morning, but subsequent events shov. 
ed how sensible the observation was, Mr, 
Stanley wrote a letter, and an amended 
letter, and the last proposed that there 
should be a certain portion of combined re. 
ligious education in the schools. Arch. 
bishop Whately refused to be a party to 
any system of education from whieh reli- 
gious instruction was excluded; in fact, he 
distinctly laid it down that there could be 
no education without religious instruetion 
—a proposition which he illustrated ia 
his usual happy manner— 

“ Suppose a bey (he said) asky his master 
which is the true God—Jupiter or Christ—are 
you to forbid the master to instruct him at some 
portion of the day on that point ?”’ 


But the principles on which a systenvof 
education should be established had been 
admirably explained by the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, whom he regretted not 
to see in his place. In a book published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
he found a speech of the noble Lord’s te- 
ported, in which he said— 


“Tnnumerable difficulties have been raised as 
to whether you can have education conducted 
without any regard to religion. 1 eould not help 
being very much struck with the answer given by 
a boy in the course of his examination 
When he was asked for what purpose the Holy 
Scriptures were given to mankind, he said, ‘To 
be the guide of our conduct in life.’ Whatan 
imperfect and lame system must that be whieh, 
either by State assistance or voluntary effort, pro 
posed to educate the great body of the people o 
this country, and yet to leave out that which isto 
be the guide of their conduct in life! Can aay 
proposition be more unwise or more fatal ?’” 
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the noble Lord further said— 


«[ have always contended that this matter ot 
ious instruction is secular as well as religious; 
that it belongs to us all ; that it pervades all the 
posiness of life ; that it is one of those things 


which we ought to rec i the com- 





non, things of which every household ought to 


He might be out-voted, but, fortified by 
that authority, he could not be out-argued. 
There were three kinds of religious in- 
struction originally intended by those who 
formed the National Board, among whom 
yas the Earl of Derby—one that might be 
given, another that could be given, and a 
third which was to be given in the model 
schools and the schools vested in the 
Board, where r>ligious extracts, religious 
pootry, and The Evidences of Christianity 
were to be used—the latter book being 
witten by Archbishop Whately, with all 
the elearness and foree of Paley. The 
Board was founded on those principles. 
His argument was that the original plan 
had been subverted, that they had over- 
thrown it, and that, having overthrown it, 
they now insisted, not in truth, but in argu- 
ment, upon maintaining the national sys- 
tem. Archbishop Whately, the founder 
of the Board, quitted it because the prin- 

upon which it was founded were 
subverted. He discovered that his book, 
The Evidences of Christianity, after it 
had been approved by the late excellent 
and esteemed Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Murray, was not read in the model school. 
Archbishop Whately maintained that a 
model school should be the pattern of all 
other schools, and while the patrons of 
other schools might reject eertain books, 
all the books for combined religious instruc- 
tin should be used in the model school. 
Itwas said that in a school of ninety-nine 
Protestant children and one Catholie child, 
the one Catholic child, though only of 
fire or six years of age, might pronounce 
against a book written by that eminent, 
divine and able scholar Dr. Whately, and 
prevent its being read in the school. That 
never could be the right interpretation of 
the 8th rule, but the Board held that it 
was, and Archbishop Whately, when he 
found that practical absurdity maintained, 
determined to quit the Board. In giving 
— for that step, Dr. Whately 


“J, however, as I think any man of common 
sense would, perceived that there could no longer 
be any security against any amount of innovation; 
that those who had broken faith with the public 
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could never enjoy or deserve any further public 
confidence; and that I could not, consistently 
with any principles of honour, consent to be a 
party to proceedings which amounted to the 
abandonment of all fixed principles, and to the 
consequent subversion of the existing system and 
the misapplication of the Parliamentary t. I 
not only approve the original system as fecidediy 
as ever, and am as ready as ever to carry it on, 
but it is because I will not be a party to its sub- 
version that I have ceased to be a member of the 
Board.” 

Again, he said— 

“Tt would be unfair for me to deceive Parlia- 
ment and the public by pretending to carry on a 
system which is, in truth, essentially changed.” 
That secession led to the departure of the 
Lord Justice Blackburn, and of one who 
was an irreparable loss to the Irish Beneh 
—Baron Wilson Green. Now what were 
the rules of the system? They were 
simple and intelligible. He would read one 
or two. The first was—that religious in- 
struction should be so arranged that each 
school should be open to the children of 
all communions. He would show that 
that rule had been entirely departed from. 
Other rules were that due regard should 
be paid to parental rights, and, accord- 
ingly, that no ehild should be compelled to 
receive, or be present at, any religious in» 
struction which its parents or its guardians 
disapproved, the time for religious imstrue- 
tion being so arranged that no child should 
be excluded, directly or indirectly, from 
the advantage of the sehools. The Romar 
Catholics complain, with much reason, of 
the use of this word indireetly. If a land- 
lord, for instance, insisted on the children 
of his tenantry attending the school of 
which he was a patron, did this word 
protect the children or the landlord? Is 
was introduced, he believed, for a purpose 
which it had certainly amply fulfilled, of 
leading to endless confusion, bickering, and 
quarrel. Another rule was that public 
notification of the time for religious in- 
struction should be made, and of the ge~ 
veral nature of the instruction to be given. 
The way in which that rule practically 
worked was that when the elergy of the 
Established Chureh or the elergy of the 
Roman Catholie Chureh were about to make 
any allusion to Christianity, a placard on a 
pole was hoisted to warn the children of a 
different communion off the premises, lest 
they should hear a word of truth respecting 
the Christian religion. No rule had given 
more offenee to the elergy of the Establish 
ed Church, and it was indignantly rejected 
by the whole Presbyterian body in Ireland, 
for though the right hon. Gentleman op- 
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posite contradicted him on that point last 

ear, yet he had since made inquiries, and 

e found that it was as he then stated. 
In the Presbyterian schools they would not 
put up the placard, and yet they remained 
under the Board, whose rules were flexi- 
ble in some cases and inflexible in others. 
Another rule was that religious instruction 
should be given either before the school 
began or after it was over, and the result 
was that instead of 400 or 500 pleased 
and attentive listeners to the work of the 
Archbishop, when it was part of the school 
teaching, there were, perhaps, only twenty, 
when the children were required to come at 
half-past eight instead of nine for the pur- 
pose. It was an ingenious plan to warn 
the children from obtaining any religious 
instruction whatever. There was, also, 
another rule which was very offensive. 
Suppose that at half-past eight in the 
morning a chapter in the New Testament 
was read by a Protestant clergyman, or in 
the Douay version—which, in his opinion, 
was a very good version—by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, what was to be done 
with the book for the rest of the day ? 
Why, the rule declared that it should be 
kept under lock and key, for fear it should 
be seen in school hours, till the hour of 
reading it, came round again on the fol- 
lowing morning. Now, though the Irish 
clergymen were not generally in favour of 
using the Bible as a school-book, they did 
not like that the children should be told 
the Bible was to be locked up from them. 
Another rule was that no clergyman or 
person in religious orders should be a 
teacher in these schools, But no sooner 
was that rule made than for a very good 
reason they proceeded to incorporate the 
conventual and monastic schools into the 
system. He thought it right to mention 
here that it was a mistake to suppose that 
ali religious orders were prohibited in the 
country; there were certain confraternities 
against whom no law existed. If, now, 
any Gentlemen were to ask him what was 
the difference between the national schools 
and the Scripture schools, he would tell 
them that in the Scripture schools the 
walls were decorated with texts of Scrip- 
ture, such as ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’’ 
*“*Thou shalt do no murder,’’ the Lord’s 
Prayer, and others; and in the case of 
the infant schools, for instance, the letters 
were so big that they might learn from 
them the first principles of Christianity 
while they were sitting in their seats, and 
doing little else, perhaps, than staring on 
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the opposite wall. But if a national jn. 
spector entered one of those schools, the 
first thing he would require would be to 
take down all those texts. This the cley. 
gymen invariably refused to do. However 
they might be sneered at as old-fashioned 

they thought them better than the staring 
pictures of those monstrous animals that 
existed before the flood, which the jp. 
spectors offered them in their place, and 
which, in his opinion, were better caley. 
lated to frighten the children than to jn. 
struct them. But then, it was said, look 
what an enormous amount of good is done 
under this system. He did not forget the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman op. 
posite made last year, that there was no 
country in Europe where such educational 
progress had been made as in Ireland un. 
der the national system. The right hon, 
Gentleman told them then that before that 
day twelvemonth the opposition to those 
schools would vanish, charmed by his 
seductive eloquence ; that the Protestant 
clergy would change their opinions, be- 
cause a pamphlet had been written by a 
learned friend which had had precisely the 
opposite effect, and because a letter had 
been written by the Primate which would 
bring all the clergy over to his views, 
Now, he would inform the House what the 
effect had been. A large meeting, com- 
posed of representatives of every class of 
the community, had pronounced strongly 
in favour of the views he was now advo- 
cating, and the subscriptions to carry them 
out were about £5,000 more than last 
year. He had been told on good authority 
that a person who had been in the em- 
ployment of the National Board had said 
that taat system could not survive the dis- 
closure of the numbers of pupils of different 
religious persuasions in actual attendance 
at the schools. It should be remembered 
that the great object which Mr. Stanley 
had in view was to establish a system of 
education that would include all religious 
denominations; and his hope was that 
there would be applications for schools 
in each district from both of the lead- 
ing sects. That, however, was dono in 
only a small number of cases, and the 
schools thus established gave infinite trouble 
to the Board. There remained, however, 
the great principle of mixed education, 
which the right hon, Gentleman boasted 
had proved such a great success. Twore- 
turns had been issued on that subject, one 
of which was a myth and the other a reality. 
The former gave the names of all the 
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who had shown their faces in 

and had not been absent for more 

than ten or twelve weeks at atime. The 
return was a return of the classes, 

ind that return, he believed, was accu- 
rately and correctly kept. Now, what was 
the return ? The right hon. Gentleman 
uced the numbers of 263,000 children 
ssa great and triumphant result; 263,000 
children educated at an expense of £320,000, 
ghile the old society educated 100,000 
hildven on a grant of £25,000. But even 
these numbers required to be analyzed. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them last 
ear, that if the system was not acceptable 
fo the Protestants the Roman Catholics 
were enchanted with it. But let him in- 
form the House what was the real state 
of the facts. The right hon. Gentleman 
sid there were 93,000 Protestant children 
in the schools, That was to say, there 
were 50,000 of the Presbyterians, 20,000 of 
the Church of England, and 20,000 of the 
other denominations. No doubt that was 
the nominal return. The rule, he believed, 
differed in the schools of England and Ire- 
land. He had been informed that day that 
if there were 500 names on the roll in an 
English school you might expect 400 to be 
jn attendance. But in Ireland, if there 
were 105 on the roll you might expect 49 
inthe school. One of the Commissioners 
of Endowed Schools, who had examined 
every school in three counties, never 
found present on any occasion half the 
number of pupils on the roll. But even 
these numbers of 263,000 he found were 
obtained by reckoning in the children in 
prison, Attendance at school was gene- 
rally reckoned a voluntary act, but they 
could hardly reckon the children in prison 
voluntary scholars. Then there were the 
model schools, in which great advantages 
were offered, and in which a considerable 
number of persons were educated. And, 
lastly, there were the agricultural schools 
for instructing children in farming kuow- 
ledge. These schools certainly could not 
be registered as national schools. The 
number of parish schools did not exceed 
150,000, and he found the nun schools 
exceedingly popular, and for this reason. 
The argument was, that if they allowed 
religion to interfere with school knowledge 
and teaching, the result would be a bad 
kind of secular education. Now that argu- 
ment had been proved to be utterly fal- 
lacious. All the reports of the national 


tchool inspectors had proved the falsehood 
of that position; and although he disap- 
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proved of monastic institutions, yet of all 
classes of monastic institutions those were 
the best in which the ladies were engaged 
on the education of the people. The re- 
ports of the inspectors proved that these 
schools were the best ventilated and the 
best managed ; and aithough they taught 
religion he did not think the worse of them 
because they violated the rules of the 
Board ; for they were bound to teach reli- 
gion and did doso. But the people, strange 
to say, had not the option of choosing be- 
tween convent and national schools. There 
were 50,000 children in the convent schools, 
which was a proof of the fallacious ground 
on which the principle of the rule of exelu- 
sion rested. The evidence of the parish 
priest of Dundalk (Mr. Keirnan) showe@ 
that the best thing which could have hap- 
pened for the national system was the 
adoption of the convent schools; for if 
they had made no provision for the reli- 
gious principle which was asserted by those 
schools the whole national system would 
have been held in doubt and suspicion. 
The nun schools were taken into the na- 
tional system by an exception which had 
been made in their favour. They were an 
exception to the rule, and, therefore, the 
rev. gentleman said he felt a confidence in 
the Board which he had not previously en- 
tertained. It was in vain, therefore, to at- 
tempt to assert a principle in Ireland which 
could not be asserted in this country. He 
knew he should be asked, ‘‘ What are your 
numbers? You admit, at all events, that 
of the 150,000 children in the national 
schools there are 50,000 in convents, and 
among them a full share of Protestants.” 
What, then, was the result of the volun- 
tary principle, because it was admitted that 
the two principles were oppenes to each 
other? The House might be disposed to 
ask, ‘‘ What can you show? What is done 
in respect to Scriptural education? What 
are your numbers ?—if it be a question 
not of principles but of numbers.” It was 
very interesting to look into that question. 
He had obtained the number of the children 
at the Scriptural schools, which were called 
Church Education Schools, and found it to 
be 73,497, of which number 10,000 were 
Roman Catholics. So far as the Roman 
Catholic children were concerned, the con- 
ductora of the schools took care not to of- 
fend the religious prejudices of their parents, 
and they always had the Douay version of 
the Bible. In the Robertsonian Endowed 
Schools there were 1,315 children ; in the 
Erasmus Smith’s Schools, 5,948; in the 
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Incorporated Society's schools, 871; in the 
Irish Church Mission schools, 2,000; in 
the Irish Society’s schools, 600; in the 
Island and Coast Society’s schools, 1,200. 
And then came the Sunday schools, the 
number of children attending which was 
230,676. All these schools asserted the 
principle of religious education, and he 
maintained that in Ireland a greater num- 
ber of pupils were taught by voluntary 
contributions than in this country, at the 
expenditure of nearly £300,000. Religious 
instruction was the main object aimed at in 
these schools, but many of the pupils were 
unable to read, and were also instructed in 
that art. Of the 230,676 children who 
were instructed in those schools, of course 
a considerable number also received in- 
struction on a week day, but 130,000 
attended no other school. All the children 
whose parents kept them at work, or who 
were employed in factories all the week, 
flocked to these schools. No document was 
more interesting than that which contained 
the result of the operations of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and from the 
Report of that Society he found that they 
had supplied to the Sunday school secre- 
tary no less than 10,500 Bibles, and 13,000 
Testaments. No copy was given to any 
person who could not read. It was said 
that the revival in certain northern coun- 
ties in Ireland had led to a great demand 
for the Scriptures, but he was glad to say 
that now, when the excitement had sub- 
sided, the appetite for the Scriptures still 
remained. He would further state how the 
rest of the work of education was carried on. 
There were issued last year 629,025 spel- 
Jing-books, and 893,670 alphabets, besides 
a number of other books, all of which had 
been supplied by voluntary contributions. 
On what ground, therefore, was it that out 
of the repertory of knowledge in Marl- 
borough Street, which was paid for by 
the publie at the rate of £300,000 a year, 
a single spelling-book could not be given to 
such a society as that? On what ground 
was a grant of books refused to such a 
society ? They asked for no salaries for 
schoolmasters ; they asked for no money 
for the purpose of building schools. How 
was the system pursued calculated to im- 
prove the moral and intellectual condition 
of the people of Ireland? The returns 
to which he had referred did not include 
the ragged schools, the pupils in which 
amounted to 376, or the reformatory, a 
Protestant school, containing 40 children, 
The parochial and other poor schools, on 
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the principle of the Church Education §o. 

ciety, contained about 20,000 children 

The number of Protestant children attend. 
ing the National Board schools was 91,009 

The total number of children in all thes 
schools was not less than 327,523, J, 
addition, he might mention that the Belfast 
Ragged School contained 460 children 

Deducting the 91,000 Protestants attend. 
ing the national schools, the number of 
scholars educated by voluntary contriby. 
tion was 236,893. He contended that all 
who subscribed to the public money came 
within his first and second Resolution, and 
ought to be included within the Parlia. 
mentary grant; and if either Resoly. 
tion should be adopted, it would apply to 
a great number of his fellow-countrymen, 
Hie was lately much struck with the inj. 
quity of the present system. He was at 
a Church at Belfast when it was announced 
that the body of the church would be requir- 
ed for a special service at half past 40’clock, 
The number of children in connection with 
the school was from 800 to 1,000, and he 
happened to ask whether it was under the 
National Board —a question which very 
much irritated the Iady to whom he was 
obliged to apologize as best he could for 
supposing that there was anything of the 
kind in connection with the school. Now, 
would any person answer him—not out of 
blue books, for he did not believe one- 
tenth part of what they contained, but 
with any solid argument showing why that 
respect should not be accorded to the con- 
scientious opinions of the Protestants of 
Ireland which was extended even to the 
humblest sect in this country? He had 
received a letter from a member of the bar, 
who was one of the committee for manag- 
ing Archdeacon Gregg’s schools, givin 

details with regard to a school of 300 chil- 
dren, with a constant attendance of 200, 
situated close to the National Board ; not 
a Roman Catholic was in the school, and in 
six others in the neighbourhood which were 
visited at the instance of this gentleman 
the proportion of Roman Catholics was 
very small, but they were all excluded from 
the benefit of the grant, or from any as- 
sistance from the public funds. From time 
immemorial it had been their practice to 
teach the Scriptures. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Youghal (Mr. 
Butt) had procured a return, to which he 
should invite the attention of the House as 
a curiosity, because it showed how impos- 
sible it was for a statesman, by any n0- 
tions of his own, to alter the convictions, 
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inione, or, it might be, the preju- 
bir men. A political emetic Hon be 
inistered to some of those red-tapists 
ipcompel them to disgorge the hoards of 
tape that disordered their stomachs 
spd. obscured their understandings. It 
ed by the return in question that 
were 0,496 so ealled—though mis- 
—National Schools, of which no less 
han 2,598 did not make even a pretence 
of imparting mixed education, leaving a 
psidue in which it was asserted that the 
nixed education principle was carried out 
by 2,898 schools. Of this residue there 
yere 478 schools in which the maximum 
sttendance of Protestants claimed was one 
ineach ; and this the House should under- 
sand was not by any means a Protestant 
in the flesh, but a phantom Protestant, 
introduced to perpetuate the delusion of a 
combined education. There were 385 
shools in which the minority of Protes- 
tants or Catholics, as the case might be, 
consisted of two; 281 schools in which 
there were three Protestants ; 210 schools 
in which there were four; and in 164 
schools the magnificent number of five! 
Thus, 1,518 additional sehools were made 
w, in which it was plain, from the figures 
ie had given, that not even a pretence 
eisted for saying that there was any mixed 
education. Deducting that number from 
the residue of 2,898 schools, only 1,380 
yould remain. But from that reduced 
number there were others that must be 
deducted. It could not be said, for in- 
stance, that mixed education was carried 
out according to the fundamental rule of 
the society in prisons. There were seven 
such schools as those. Of workhouse schools 
there were 139 ; model schools, 14; minor 
model schools, 40; and agricultural schools, 
l4; in all 218. Leaving these out of the 
taleulation, as he was bound to do in fair- 
ness, the voluntary schools in which the 
nixed system of education was carried out 
were reduced from 5,496 to 1,162 —or 
about one-fifth of the number. Descend- 
ing into particulars the results were cven 
more remarkable. In the province of 
Munster there were 1,382 National Schools; 
but of these there were 483 in each of 
which the pupils of a different creed from 
the majority on the roll amounted only to 
one. Subtracting from the total number 
those schools in which the minority upon 
the roll did not amount to nine scholors, 
there were exactly 35 schools in the pro- 
vinee of Munster in which the principle of 
wited education was really carried out. 
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In Leinster there were 1,315 National 
Schools, but, instead of the handsome per- 
centage of 47 per cent in which it was al- 
leged the combined system of education 
had been successfully carried out, there 
were but 97 schools in the entire province 
where the numbers belonging to the reli- 
gious denomination of the minority exceed- 
ed five. In Connaught, where there were 
814 National Schools, 242 out of the 354 
mixed schools had less than five pupils be- 
longing to the minority, 295 had less than 
10, and the remainder, having more than 
10, was exactly 59 schools throughout the 
entire province. In Clare county, with 
179 National and 54 mixed schools, in not 
one of them was there a maximum of 10 
children out of the average number of 105 
who belonged to a different religion. He 
would give the House the facts with regard 
to two counties. It was not fair to select 
those which were either exclusively Catholic 
or exclusively Protestant ; but he would 
take the counties of Carlow and Wicklow, 
which, being happily circumstanced as to 
the proportions of the different religions, | 
would afford a good illustration of the state 
of things existing under the present sys- 
tem. He had spoken to an hon. Member 
representing one of those counties, and he 
told him that the return obtained by the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal was 
perfeetly accurate as far as it went, but it 
took no account whatever of the schools 
supported by voluntary contribution, al- 
most side by side with the others. And 
that was the case with all the blue-books 
—they gave but one portion of the truth ; 
and half a century hence some unfortunate 
man—Mr. Buckle, for instance—who might 
attempt to write history, and who relied for 
his information on the contents of blue 
books, would find himself in possession of 
but half the real facts. [The right hon, 
Gentleman read the list of attendances at 
the different National Schools in the 
county of Carlow, as given in the official 
return, which exhibited the attendances of 
Protestants of all denominations, as vary- 
ing from one in a school of 117 to six in 
a school of 187, the vast majority of the 
children being in every instance Roman 
Catholics.] Could the House regard that 
as a return of mixed education? He had 
felt at some loss to understand how Pro- 
testants were educated in that county till 
he procured from his friends a return ex- 
hibiting the true state of the matter. 
From the Government return it appeared 
that 99 Protestants and 2,715 Catholies— 
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2,814 in all—were educated in the Na- 
tional Schools of the county of Carlow; 
whereas, eta | enough, in the schools 
supported by voluntary subscriptions on 
Scriptural principles the proportions ap- 
proximated more closely, for they con- 
tained 168 Catholics to 1,538 Protestants 
—making a total of 1,706. These were 
the results obtained on one side by the 
weight and favour of the State directed to 
the establishment of a particular system, 
and on the other by the efforts of a re- 
spectable body of persons who could not 
tolerate the exclusion of the Scriptures, 
nor give their adhesion to rules laid down 
to fetter their judgments and consciences. 
He should be really astonished if the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government, 
who always displayed such excellent sense, 
and still more his noble Colleague who 
made such admirable speeches on the ques- 
tion of education, refused to vote with him 
on the present occasion. To look at the 
returns for the county of Wicklow one 
would think that there were no Protestants 
whatever living there, and that he must 
dive into the earth to find those who had 
received a Protestant education in that 
county. An eminent Roman Catholic con- 
tractor had opened up that county to all 
who wished to see its splendid scenery, and 
as the journey from Dublin to Bray was 
but a short one, there was little difficulty 
in obtaining information as regardea edu- 
cation in Wicklow. Those who supported 
the National system as it was now carried 
on would tell the House that a religious in- 
struction would interfere with secular edu- 
cation in schools for the people, and that 
if the Catholic child went to the school of 
the Catholic priest—to which it was na- 
tural for him to go—and if the Protestant 
child went to the school of the Protestant 
clergyman—to which it was just as natural 
for him to go—these children would be 
found quarrelling all the rest of their lives. 
The criminal statistics of the county of 
Wicklow falsified that assertion. It was 
exactly thirty years since there had been 
an execution in that county. When he 
was Attorney General he received official 
accounts of the number of prisoners for 
trial in each of the Irish counties, and from 
those returns it appeared that two prisoners 
were the average number for trial at the 
Wicklow Assizes. The Sittings of the 
Criminal Court occupied about twenty 
minutes each assizes. In short, he be- 
lieved there was not in the world a popu- 
lation more deserving of admiration than 
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the population—Catholic and Protestant— 
of the county of Wicklow. They wore as 
moral, courteous, peaceable, and religi 
as et people on the face of the earth, 
Well, how many Protestant children wars 
returned as attending the National School 
in the town of Bray? One; while the 
number of Roman Catholics was 176! He 
would just give the House a notion of the 
truth on this point ; not that he impu 

the official return ; he believed that it was 
prepared with the greatest fidelity. The 
question was how to overtake this little 
urchin ; because he might run over the 
whole county, and escape over the border 
and into the county of Dublin, before he 
finally settled down in a particular school, 
It was his opinion that this little Protestant 
of whom mention was made in the return, 
being an active little fellow, might outrun 
the inspector and escape to the next school 
before that functionary arrived. There was 
this suspicious circumstance about him— 
that those who visited the particular school 
never saw him. He might, in fact, be 
described as ‘‘the Phantom Protestant.” 
He happened to be at Bray, and was asked 
to attend a school; and to do that which 
was greatly against his inclination, make a 
speech. However, he submitted ; attend- 
ed the meeting of school children; he 
made a specch, and, if he might judge by 
the rattling of the teacups, did very well. 
Well, at that gathering he saw with his 
own eyes—-and they need not quote blue 
books to him as against what he saw with 
those eyes, for he always believed the evi- 
dence of his own senses—nearly 200 Pro- 
testant children. The clergyman of the 
place was Archdeacon Whately—a son of 
the Archbishop ; he was the vicar of Bray. 
He could assure the House that in no place 
did the people live on better terms with 
each other than in the county of Wicklow, 
where these 200 Protestant children were 
attending a Scriptural school, and where 
the Catholics attended schools in which 
they received religious instruction accord- 
ing to their own faith. It was, therefore, 
absurd to support the National system on 
the grounds put forward by its advocates. 
He did not blame the right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
personally for that system. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not invented, he had 
only spoiled it. In the county of Wicklow 
there was a Protestant Orphan Society for 
orphans of whom both the parents had 
been Protestants. In that school there 
were 410 children. There was also an 
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orphan school for the children of mixed 
tages, and the number of children in 

, was 170 to which it was proposed to 
90. The children in those schools 
gust all be fortheoming. The child was 
the receipt for the money paid for his sup- 
; and children seldom or never died 

in that county. In ail there appeared to 
be 800 children attending various schools 
ja which Scriptural Education was given. 
The number appearing in the returns of 
the National Schools was three, and some 
le went the length of saying, that if 
went into the National Schools in 
Wicklow you would not find a Protestant 
thild there at all. The Catholics were 
yery happy. The priests were the patrons 
of about 2,000 of those National Schools. 
The Catholics had confidence in them, and 
it was natural that they should send their 
children to the schools of which those rev. 
men were the patrons. The prin- 
tiple of the Roman Catholic clergy might 
be to exclude the Scriptures from the 
whools. He did not assert that they did; 
he did not say how that fact was; nor did 
he want to force the Scriptures on any 
me; but he did want that the fact of 
the Scriptures being taught in a school 
should not render that school inelegible for 
ay participation in the educational grant. 
They heard a great deal in that House, 
und he was quite sick of it—of efforts for 
evangelizing Spain, Protestantizing Italy, 
converting the Hindoos, and disturbing the 
whole world, when only across the Channel 
they denied the Seriptures to their own 
fellow-subjects, who read them before they 
had anything to do with them, and would 
still read them when they were all gone. 
According to the return of the county of 
Cork, there were many schools with less 
than five Protestants in each, and being in 
the county lately, he asked the secretaries 
fsome of them whether their subserip- 
tions were falling off, and the answer was, 
“No, we have got more money this year 
than ever we got before.’” Much had been 
said about the opinions of the bishops, who 
vere supposed to have favoured the Na- 
tional system. With all respect, he would 
observe that the opinion of a Bishop did 
not conclude a question. The opinion of 
Bishop was to be respected, but, at the 
tame time, it was to be considered. The 
name of the Primate of Ireland had been 
mentioned. There was no better man ; 
and it was a mistake to suppose that his 
Grace was not in favour of religious in- 
struction in schools; for he subscribed 
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£500 for that object. The Primate and 
other Bishops of the Irish Church address- 
ed the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
make some concessions in respect of the 
National system. The right hon. Gentle- 
man replied that he could not ; and it was 
when this refusal was conveyed to the most 
rev. and right rev. Prelates, that the Pri- 
mate, in a letter to his clergy, told them 
that if they found they could not carry on 
schools conducted on the Scriptural sys- 
tem, they were at liberty to join the Na- 
tional, rather than allow their children to 
be without education. That statement had 
been extracted from the Primate by the 
refusal of the right hon. Gentleman. His 
Grace was coerced by what he conceived 
to be his duty—though as to the wisdom 
of the course taken by him there was a 
difference of opinion—to issue that letter 
to his clergy ; and it was not fair for the 
right hon. Gentleman to cite him as an 
authority against the vote which these Re- 
solutions were intended to establish. Let 
them now turn to Ulster for an illustration 
of the operation of the mixed system of 
education, where, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, it had always presented 
itself in a favourable aspect. [The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred to 
the figures of several of the schools in the 
County of Antrim, in each of which there 
was only one Protestant to a large number 
of Roman Catholics.] In the Townsend 
Street School, in Belfast, there was but 
one Catholic to 374 Protestants ; and he 
asked what chance the Catholics would 
stand among so many Protestants? So 
much for the Protestant county of Antrim, 
and so much for a system which compelled 
people to do what they did not wish to do, 
and to yield to a principle of which they 
could not approve. In Armagh and Car- 
van the same rule held good, there being 
at the rate of one Protestant to hundreds 
of Catholics in each school. In the model 
schools in Dublin, where the Board had 
carried out more rigorously the rule to give 
a mixed education, the attendance of Pro- 
testants was greater than elsewhere, being 
in one case 112 Protestants to 499 Catho- 
lies; in another, 89 Protestants to 367 
Catholics ; and in another, 64 Protestants 
to 366 Catholics ; but in other schools in 
that city the proportion was 1 Protestant 
to 138 Catholics; 1 Protestant to 114 
Catholics ; 1 Protestant to 241 Catho- 
lies, and so on. He asked whether any 
man of ordinary sense and fairness could, 
in the face of such facts, persevere in say 
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ing that that was a mixed system of edu- 
cation? There was another most extraor- 
dinary part of the case, and that was the 
convent schools. In those schools, which 
were held within the convent walls, ladies 
were the teachers, and the people liked 
them because the teachers were ladies. 
They were very familiar with the children, 
and were accustomed to spend the money 
which they received as salary from the 
State in purchasing food and clothing for 
the children. He was unwilling to say 
anything derogatory of these schools, but 
he would put it to the Roman Catholic gen- 
tlemen present whether they believed in 
their hearts that such schools were intend- 
ed for Protestants. When Mr. Cross, the 
Secretary to the Board, was examined be- 
fore the Lords’ Committee, he said with 
great frankness, speaking of the convent 
schools, ‘‘ They are not schools into which 
any Protestant should suffer his child to 
enter.”” When Mr. Sullivan, who wrote 
many of the books for the National system, 
was asked by the same Committee why 
the convent schools had been introduced 
by the Board, his answer was, ‘‘ You must 
ask that question of the Board.’”’ The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them that 
monks were not to be employed any more 
in teaching. He was sorry for the poor 
monks, though he was bound to say that 
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their being so employed was contrary to 


law. But with regard to these cqnyent 
schools, the intention of the Board no 
doubt was that these secular books should 
be read there. Were they so read ? 
It was of no use to say that the rules 
of the Board were to that effect. The 
truth was, that these ladies never thought 
of obeying the Board, but only the supe- 
rioress under whom they were placed. 
The rules of the Board were violated, 
and the schools made accessible to Ca- 
tholics, and were, indeed, intended for 
them; but it was a false pretence to say that 
they were intended for Protestants, The 
secular books of the Board were given to 
these convent schools with the intention 
that they should be read there. Why was 
the same assistance not extended to the 
Protestant schools whose case he advo- 
cated? He had no quarrel with the books 
of the Board; they were excellent, and so, 
indeed, were all their school requisites, for 
large sums were expended year by year in 
providing the most improved school appa- 
ratus that could be found. Then why did 
they not confer these benefits upon the 
schools where the Seriptures were also 
Mr. Whiteside 
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taught ? They asked no assistance for 
buildings, an assertion which he was read 

to repeat, though the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Cardwell) shook his head when 
he made it. It was a singular fact that 
as the grants for the National Schools jp. 
ereased the number of pupils diminished 

He held in his hand a table showing the 
amount of the annual grants from 1854 to 
1858, and also the number of pupils; and 
he found that in 1859 the Board received 
£236,026, being an average for each 
school of £43 odd. The expenditure in 
1859 was £174,050, leaving a balance un. 
accounted for of £61,950, which was all 
spent on model and agricultural schools 
and official establishments, but was suffi. 
cient to support additional schools; and it 
was strange rather, that while those schools 
had increased in number in six years to the 
extent of 318, there was a nominal de. 
crease of pupils amounting to 31,935, the 
actual decrease being much greater. The 
House had been often told that the books 
used in the National Schools were the very 
best that could be got. He was ready to 
admit that the books were good, but they 
were by no means the best that might be 
provided. A criticism in one of the edu- 
cation reports affirmed that these books 
were deficient in picturesqueness and in- 
terest. He would admit, however, that 
the Irish school books were good, and he 
was willing to receive them. But the 
House would not let the Protestants have 
them unless they bought them, and the 
punishment for reading the New Testa 
ment in their schools was as expensive @ 
system of secular education as possible, 
It did not appear that the more advanced 
books of the series were in great demand, 
for:it appeared by the report for 1860 that 
of the total number of scholars on the 
roll — 519,000 — the real number bei 

363,000; there were 214,709 who ma 
in the first book, the primer; 249,999 
who read in the second book, the sequel 
to the primer; 79,929 read in the third 
book ; and 32,919 in the fourth, so that 
the vast proportion were receiving the 
most elementary kind of education. Of 
all the fallacies extant, indeed, the great- 
est was that an improvement was taking 
place in the secular education given in 
these schools. He admitted that if one 
went into a model school one found pro- 
ficiency ; but a clergyman, a friend of his, 
let him into the secret. He told him to 
go into any school in a country parish and 
remark the contrast. The reason was the 
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want of local sympathy which cha- 
eterized the Irish, as compared with the 

ish system. The average salary of 

schoolmasters under the Irish Board 
was £26 11s. 4d., which was to be in- 
greased by £10. The original plan was 
that school fees and local contributions 
gere to come to the aid of the teachers; 
bot the plan had been departed from, and 
it appeared that local assistance had di- 
v aehed in some cases as the Parlia- 
mentary grant had increased, In one of 
the most flourishing districts in Ireland the 
gontributions from local sources were six 
shillings. It was not to be expected that 
the Protestants would subscribe when they 
nised £300,000 for the support of their 
own schools, besides paying in taxes for 
the maintenance of a system from the 
benefits of which they were rigidly ex- 
duded. One of the main causes of the 
want of jocal sympathy and the declining 
eficiency of the schools was that the rules 
had alienated the support of the landed 
gentry and clergy. One of the Inspectors, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, declared that a generation 
was now growing up in Ireland in a state 
of comparative, if not in total ignorance. 
The teachers, it was also stated, were dis- 
sitisfied with their present position and 
remuneration, and were organizing an as- 
sociation for obtaining an increase of pay. 
In his first Resolution he asked the House 
to affirm that aid ought not to be refused 
to any school in which the Word of God 
wis read. He would admit the right of 
the State to inspect schools to which aid 
was given, but he would take from the 
Board the right to refuse aid on the ground 
that religious instruction was imparted. 
The House would soon be obliged to con- 
sider both for England and Ireland the 
best mode of National education. In Ire- 
land the difficulty was that there were 
210,000 Roman Catholic children in 
schools receiving aid from the State, while 
the Protestants of Ireland were educating 
greater number without receiving 6d. of 
ont money. In the House of Lords’ 
ommittee 2 Resolution had been proposed 
by the Earl of Derby to the effect that the 
Board should grant aid to schools, whatso- 
ever the religious education might be, the 
patrons of which were willing to receive 
the visits of Government inspectors. The 
great principle that religious education 
ought to be given in sehools required no 
advocacy in a House of Commons repre- 
tenting a people whose laws and institu- 
tions were interwoven with the Christian 
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religion. The Bishop of Ossory, an emi- 

nent authority and advocate of Scriptural 

education, had written a pamphlet on the 

subject in which he propounded a plan, in 

which he (Mr. Whiteside) very much 

agreed. He said— 

“The plan, then, to which I refer is this; that 

that the State should prescribe a system of secu- 

lar edueation, the best that it can devise, consi- 

dering the wants and all the circumstances of the 

country , and that it should enforce this system in 

all the schools in which it gives aid, and ascertain 

that it is carried out bond fide in all such schools 

by means of periodical inspections, half-yearly 

or quarterly inspections, as may seem best, 

making the allowance from the State to the 

schoolmaster depend, either altogether or in part, 

on the progress of pupils in the prescribed sys- 
tem, giving a capitation allowance for all who 

made a defined progress ‘in the interval between 
two inspections, or adopting any other way which 
may seem better fitted to secure the effective car- 
rying out of the system. But having done this 
it should make no other absolute requirements 
that no school should be excluded from connection 
with the State on account of its rules as regards 
religious education ; but that every school should 
be admissible to such connection on making an 
engagement to carry out the prescribed system, 
and should be kept in connection so long as it 
faithfully adhered to this engagement.” 

That suggestion was disputed by some; but 
a more modest and tolerant proposal could 
not be made. The Government, under such 
a system, would see to the secular education, 
and leave to the clergy of the Established 
Church the right to read the Scriptures 
in their schools, Dr. Cooke, an eminent 
Christian divine and eloquent preacher, 
stated that the objection of the Presby- 
terians to the proposal of the Board was 
that in order to obtain the support of the 
Board it was required that they should 
unite with others to whose religious prin- 
ciples they were opposed, and also that the 
Scriptures should be exelnded during school 
hours; the Presbyterians holding, on the 
other hand, that the Scriptures constituted 
an essential basis of education, and should 
form part of the instruction during school 
hours. Dr. Cooke added that he would 
not put up the notice warning people off 
when the Scriptures were read for all the 
bishops and archbishops in the country, 
and as that rule was made since the Pres- 


byterians formed their arrangement with 
the Government they stood upon their ar- 


rangement. It appeared, however, that 
the Presbyterians were tolerant and just, 
for Dr. Cooke said that such of the chil- 
dren as chose might leave the school while 
the Scriptures were read; but the Pres- 
byterians made no arrangement for them 
to go to any other place. The result was 
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that the Scriptures were read every day in 
the week in the Presbyterian schools, while 
the Church Educational Schools, having no 
special contract with the Government, were 
excluded from the advantage enjoyed by 
the Presbyterian schools. There was a very 
interesting body of persons in Ireland call- 
ed the Christian Brothers. They were not 
monks, and they existed at the time when 
Sir Frankland Lewis examined into the state 
of education in Ireland, who represented 
them not as a religious order, but as a con- 
gregation devoted to educational purposes. 
The upshot, however, was that they would 
not teach without teaching religion, and it 
was reported by the inspectors that the 
secular education given by them was better 
than that given in the National Schools. 
He thought that the House would do well 
to affirm the second Resolution which he 
should propose, and which would include 
the schools of that body of men as well 
as the 1,700 Church Education Schools, 
irrespective of those of that glorious So- 
ciety—the Sunday School Society—which 
effected more good than all the other 
schools pu itogether. The third Resolu- 
tion he should propose related to the re- 
construction of the National Board. The 
“ original Board in Ireland consisted of seven 
members ; it was then brought up to fif- 
teen, and afterwards to twenty. [The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman liere 
quoted from the evidence given before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, for the 
purpose of showing the various inconye- 
niences arising from so numerous a Board, 
the result being that the resident Commis- 
sioner became absolute master of the si- 
tuation.] What, he would ask, had the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland done in order to cure these evils? 
He had constructed a Board consisting of 
twenty members, some of whom resided at 
so great a distance from Dublin that they 
were rarely able to attend in their places, 
and the great majority of whom, including 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, the Attorney General for Ireland, 
&c., were the paid officials of the country. 
To a Board so constituted he, for one, ob- 
jected as ill-conceived for the purpose of 
performing the duties which it was called 
upon to discharge. It had, he might add, 
been reported that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had actually placed on the Board the 
Provincial of the Jesuits, but upon looking 
in the Roman Catholic Directory for the 
present year, he found that it was not that 
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gentleman but his brother, upon wh 
appointment had been pict Now > 
his own part, he would never consent 
attack a man for opinions which he might 
have held twenty years ago; but he could 
not, at the same time, help saying thats 
more unfortunate selection, so far as the 
Protestants of Ireland were conce 
than that which he had just mentioned, 
could not, in his opinion, well be made, 
If the members of the Jesuit body wished 
to live quietly in this country they might 
do so, but he would never be a party to 
committing the education of its youth to 
such hands. He objected to the ten Roman 
Catholic Members of the Board being all, 
with the exception of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Waldron), connected with 
the Government of the day. He also ob. 
jected to having the law officers of the 
Crown, or those who aspired to that posi- 
tion, placed upon the Board, and what he 
sought by means of his third Resolution 
to effect was to do away with that Board 
as it at present existed, to substitute for it 
two paid Commissioners ; the one to bea 
Roman Catholic, who would enjoy the con. 
fidence of the members of that persuasion, 
the other a Protestant; and if to these 
were united the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, or whoever the person might be 
who held his office, they might hope to 
possess that which did not at present ex- 
ist, the means of administering effectively 
the system of National Education in Ire- 
land. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would consent to do away with a Board 
which had given to the Protestants of Ire. 
land the deepest dissatisfaction, and by 
agreeing to his second Resolution would 
enable Sunday School Societies, and other 
institutions of the same character, to ob- 
tain for their schools those moderate ad- 
vantages which they required. By taking 
that course the House would, he felt as 
sured, be conferring a boon both upon Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, because then 
they would have succeeded in rendering 
just and impartial a system which at 
sent was not so, and which never could be 
so while its present harsh and exclusive 
rules were in operation. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘the 
advantages afforded by Parliamentary Grant for 
the purpose of Education in Ireland ought not to 
be denied to any School upon the ground that the 
Holy Scriptures are daily read therein,”—instead 
thereof, 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


een to be left out stand part of the 
tion.” 
faz O’CONOR DON: Sir, in rising to 


a few remarks on the Resolutions 
now submitted to us, I do so relying prin- 
ipally on that kind indulgence which, I 
ielieve, is seldom refused by the House, 
toone who, for the first time, addresses 
it, Ihave listened with great attention to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
sod he must pardon me, should I find my- 
self obliged to vote, not upon that speech, 
pat on the Resolutions which he has placed 
othe paper. In many of the statements 
hich he has made I fully concur, but I 
must confess that I do not believe that 
the opinions expressed in his speech are 
porne out in the Resolutions. These Re- 
solutions I consider to be unfair and par- 
tial in their character, and, however elo- 
quently he may proclaim his desire of ob- 
taining for the members of all religions 
equal advantages; yet, in giving our vote 
on this occasion, we cannot overlook the 
true meaning of the Resolutions submitted 
tous. Now, Sir, what are these Resolu- 
tions and what is their true nature? By 
the first Resolution Protestant denomina- 
tional schools obtain all the advantages 
which they could seek. They are to have 
m unrestricted freedom in the reading of 
the Scriptures—in other words, their reli- 
ious teaching is distinctly recognized. 
t this Resolution holds out no such ad- 

vantage to the Roman Catholics. The 
second Resolution, the right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us, will assist the Roman Catho- 
lies—but in what manner? Under it 
Christian Brothers’ Schools, and others of 
s similar nature, may receive aid to pro- 
eure books and school requisites ; but is 
tis an advantage equal to that given to 
the members of the Established Church by 
the first Resolution? Even this trifling 
concession, however, is bound round with 
restrictions, for books and school requisites 
areto be given only at the discretion of 
the Commissioners. And here I may re- 
mark that the Resolutions of the right 
hon. Gentleman do not appear to me quite 
consistent in themselves, for it seems 
tather strange—first, to propose to give 
more enlarged discretionary powers to a 
certain body, and then to declare that in 
that body you have no confidence. Yet, 
this is what is done in the Resolutions be- 
fore us. The right hon. Gentleman tells 
us that the present Board is composed 
chiefly of officials, and that in it no confi- 
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dence can be placed ; yet he proposes to 
invest that Board with still greater powers 
than it at present enjoys. But, whilst dif- 
fering in opinion with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman respecting his proposals, I am quite 
ready to agree with him in stating that I 
do not consider the present system of edu- 
cation satisfactory. I fully believe that it 
has not attained the ends for which it was 
originally designed ; but the evils existing 
at present would certainly not be termi- 
nated by the remedy proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He has dwelt 
very much on the justice of the demand for 
a free reading of the Bible, and as I be- 
lieve that, unless this were accompanied by 
an equal freedom for all other religious 
teaching, it would be a violation of religi- 
ous liberty, I may be pardoned for asking 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to an opinion expressed by one whose au- 
thority I do not think he will call in ques- 
tion. In the year 1833, Lord Derby, then 
Lord Stanley, in reply to a demand of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ulster, similar in 
its nature to that now made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, gave expression to the 
following remarkable statement :—‘‘ The 
proposition that any child, at any hour, 
and in the midst of any other employment, 
should be permitted to read the Bible, is 
a proposal so perfectly novel and unheard 
of, and so totally impossible, as it appears 
to me, to be reduced into practice, that I 
should not have noticed it but that such 
appears to be the express sense of proposal 
number two, and seemed to be sanctioned 
by the Synod.”’ And again, he says— 
‘To introduce the reading or hearing of 
any such book during the ordinary school 
hours, namely, those during which children 
of all religious denominations are expected 
to attend, would be a palpable violation of 
religious liberty.’’ Now, Sir, I fully agree 
with Lord Derby in this statement, were 
not freedom for all religious teaching equal- 
ly granted; and I hardly think it is re- 
concileable with the proposals before us. 
As I stated before, we Roman Catholics 
are not quite satisfied with the way in which 
education is at present carried on. We 
may differ as to the changes which ought 
to be made, but we all, I think, agree that 
some changes are necessary. I am fully 
aware, Sir, that I may differ with many of 
my hon. Friends on this subject—I am 
fully aware that there are many Roman 
Catholics in this House, and many in Ire- 
land, who would see with regret any change 
infringing on the vital principle of the sys- 
40 
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tem. Agreeing with many of my hon. 
Friends as to the unsatisfactory state of 
the question at present, I find myself 
obliged to differ from them as to the possi- 
bility, or at least probability, of any really 
important change for the better, without a 
radical alteration of the system. The 
chief objections which we Roman Catho- 
lics have to the system as now carried on, 
are set forth in a letter addressed to the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, and which has 
been in the hands of hon. Members for 
some time. This letter was signed by the 
majority of the Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers of this House, and the objections 
specified in it were very fully entered 
into, and ably discussed by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan during last Session. 
I may here, Sir, recapitulate a few of them. 
We object to the changes which have taken 
place in the system since its first establish- 
ment ; we object also to the books, and in 
many instances to the constitution of the 
administrative departments. The principal 
changes introduced, and to which we ob- 
ject, are, in the first place—that separate 
religious instruction, distinctly recognized 
in Lord Stanley’s letter, and in the first 
rules of the Board, has been’ in many 
schools abandoned, and might, I believe, 
without any breach of rule, be forbidden in 


all the non-vested schools. Secondly, that 
the superintendence of the elergy over this 
separate religious instruction, also recog- 
nized in Lord Stanley’s letter, is no longer 
permitted ; and in many instances the 
elaim of the elergy to exercise this su- 
perintendenee has been considered almost 


impertinent. If we refer to those blue 
books which the right hon. Gentleman 
holds in such contempt, although he did 
not abstain from quoting them, we shall 
there find that this authority or right of 
the clergy to superintend the religious 
teaching of the children of their flocks 
has been continually denied, and even 
more than this, parental authority has 
been rejected, when it was discovered that 
the parents were advised or received some 
direction from their pastors. But, in addi- 
tion to these changes, there is a still more 
important one, on which I should wish to 
make a few remarks. I refer to the al- 
teration of the rule which compelled ma- 
nagers of schools to exclude children from 
religious instruction not approved of by 
their parents. I know that this rule has 
been called in question, and that the pre- 
sent rule, which obliges the teacher merely 
not to compel the attendance of children at 
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such instruction, is represented as the 
interpretation of the original rule, 
Session my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland quoted many autho, 
rities to show that the present rule is the 
correct interpretation of the previous one, 
whilst, on the other hand, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dungarvan quoted authg. 
rities to show the impossibility of such 
view being correct. On looking over thege 
authorities and quotations, it struck me 
that the authorities quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman were perfectly consistent 
with both views of the question, and al. 
though they were consistent with the argu. 
ment held by himself, they were not incon. 
sistent with that of the hon. Member; 
whereas, the authorities brought forward 
by the hon. Member were wholly ineon- 
sistent with the view taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman. But, Sir, it appears to 
me to be almost trifling with the question 
to dispute whether there was merely an 
interpretation or a new rule, as the con- 
sequences in both cases are alike ; and, if 
it be an interpretation, I can only say that 
it is an interpretation contrary to the prin- 
ciple laid down in Lord Stanley’s letter, con- 
trary to the express declaration of the First 
Seeretary to the Board, and contrary to the 
view entertained by the Roman Catholics 
when they first joined thesystem. The re- 
sults of thisalteration have been unfortanate- 


ly very pernicious, for under it children are 


now receiving religious instruction not ap- 
proved of by their parents. I do not mean 
to say that the teachers eompel them to 
remain during such instruction, but we can 
easily understand how children may be in- 
duced to remain with their companions 
until all the instruction is terminated. 


‘Bat, Sir, we hear reasons adduced why 


we should continue to support the pre- 
sent system. It has been said that 
under it no proselytism has takem place, 
But, Sir, is there nothing worse than 
proselytism ? I freely admit that I am 
not aware of any instance of proselytism 
having taken place in the schools, but this 


‘is but a bad argament in favour of the 


system. For although there may be no 
outward change of religious profession, 
religious indifference may be the result; 
and, instead of becoming good Protestants, 
children become bad Catholics, or; perhaps, 
indifferent to alt religion. Now, this is the 
natural result which I should expect from 
the system. It certainly would surprise 
me to see an actual change in religious 
profession take place, unless such change 
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gere induced by other circumstances; for 
when # child receives one sort of religious 
instruction from his pastor on Sundays, 
and on week days receives contrary or con- 
fieting instruction in the schools, the pro- 
hatle effect will be that he will pay very 
little attention to either. It is not likely 
that he will outwardly change from the 
ion of his parents, unless some par- 
ticular inducement is held out to him for 
so doing. But, then, it is said this mixed 
education will put an end to all religious 
contention in Ireland. Does experience 
justify this statement? The mixed sys- 
tem of education has been in existence for 
more than a quarter of a century, and has 
religious contention diminished during that 
iod? I am happy to believe that it 
a but that diminution has taken place 
éverywhere except in the model province 
of mixed education. To keep that pro- 
yinee tranquil each year more stringent 
laws have to be made, and are made ap- 
parently only to be broken. I's there any- 
thing extraordinary in this result ? I think 
there is not. For, Sir, I believe that no 
Christian religion teaches hatred or incu!- 
eates hostility. On the contrary, I believe 
that all Christian religions teach peace 
and love of our neighbour ; and conse- 
quently it is not to the profession of any 
particular faith, or belief in any particular 
dogma, that the unhappy contentions ex- 
isting in the North of Ireland are chiefly 
due. When you weaken religious convic- 
tions you weaken the restraints imposed 
by a fear of religious responsibility, and 
you thereby incur the danger of party 
conflicts and animosities. The man who 
is most negligent in obeying the commands 
of his religion, and attending to his duties, 
is just the man most likely to fall out with 
his neighbour on account of a difference in 
religious profession. So that both theory 
and experience would not justify us in ex- 
ting such wonderfully salutary effects 
m mixed education. But I have heard 
it said that we, Roman Catholics, ought 
not to object to the system, because it 
would be unreasonable in us to expect that 
this Protestant House of Commons would 
grant to us aid for schools in which Roman 
Catholic doctrines were taught. I confess 
I do not see anything unreasonable in this; 
for aid is granted for such purposes to the 
Catholics of England and of the colonies, 
and surely we, Irish Roman Catholics, 
ought not to be treated more harshly than 
any others. I would now, Sir, refer toa 
statement which, I believe, has often been 
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made in this House, and which was slightly 
touched on by the right hon. Gentleman. 
It has often been stated that the members 
of the Established Church in Ireland are 
treated with greater injustice, in the dis- 
tribution of the funds for educational pur- 
poses, than the members of any other body; 
and it has been said that whilst the rules 
of the system are accommodated to the re- 
ligious convictions of Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, they are rigid and unaceom- 
modating towards the Church by law eés- 
tablished. Now, Sir, from this opinion I 
beg respectfully to differ. The Church 
Education Society and the members of the 
Established Church may have conscientious 
objections to joining the National System ; 
but I do maintain that those objections 
arise not from any peculiar severity of the 
rules in their regard, but rather from the 
superior advantages which they in other 
ways possess. They say they are not 
treated fairly because the indiscriminate 
reading of the Scriptures—a Protestant 
religious practice—is forbidden; but does 
the rule which forbids this Protestant reli- 
gious practice sanction any Roman Catholic 
one, or is there any other rule modifying 
this prohibition for the Roman Catholics ? 
If there be not, if Roman Catholic religious 
works and practices be equally forbidden, 
where is the peculiar injustice done to the 
Protestants? I do not at all admit that 
we Roman Catholics place less importance 
on the combination of religious with secular 
instruction than the members of the Esta- 
blished Church do; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve we place far more importance on it. 
I would ask, Sir, what is the nature of 
this conscientious objection on the part of 
the members of the Established Church. 
It is not one against the intrinsic principle 
of the separation of religious from secular 
instruction, for we find that the parties 
urging this objection are quite willing to 
accept in the vested schools that same se- 
paration. Further than this, in the very 
University which the right hon. Gentleman 
so ably represents, we find a like separa- 
tion of secular and religious instruction, 
which could not take place were it wrong, 
on the part of the Protestants, under any 
circumstances to sanction it. But when we 
contrast the relative positions of the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants we may then dis- 
cover the true origin of this objection. 
The Roman Catholic has no school to which 
he can send his children except the Pro- 
testant school, in which he believes they 
may receive erroneous religious instruction. 
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The Protestant, on the other hand, has his 
own schools, in which religious and secular 
instruction is carried on just as he pleases. 
To those two parties the State offers aid 
on the same conditions; one of the con- 
ditions being that religious and secular in- 
struction must be separated. The Catholic 
accepts the aid, the Protestant refuses it. 
But why? Not because the condition of- 
fered to both is not the same, but because 
the previous advantages possessed by the 
Protestant renders him in a position to be 
able to refuse it. He may have a con- 
scientious objection to accept it, but that 
abjection arises from the fact of his being 
asked to relinquish something he possesses, 
which possession, of course, was @ previous 
advantage, But, surely, Sir, it would be 
a strange argument to say that the State 
should give aid in proportion to the ad- 
vantages, and not in proportion to the 
wants of the people. I should imagine 
that if the State were to be more lenient 
towards any party, it ought to be so towards 
the poor and those in difficulties, than to- 
wards the rich and comfortable. In the 
present case, however, the nominal rule, 
to which the members of the Church Edu- 
cation Society object, is the same for all, 
and holds out no peculiar advantage for 
any party. As I have stated before, I 
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agree in many of the statements made } 

the right hon. Gentleman in his speech, but 
I do not believe that the interpretatiyn 
which he there gave of his Resolutions js 
the interpretation which they would regeiyg 
in Ireland. The result of their being ear. 
ried would be, I fear, that the minority of 
the people—the minority which possessed 
the greatest wealth and power—would ob. 
tain everything they wished. If the right 
of reading the Scriptures at any hour of 
the day were granted to them, they would 
then have obtained full and free libert 
for religious instruction. But that liberty 
would not be obtained by the Roman (a. 
tholics from the same concession, as they 
did not regard the Scriptures as their sole 
authority in religious teaching, nor did they 
make the reading of the Douay version the 
basis of religious instruction, especially for 
young children, I have now, Sir, to thank 
the House for the very kind attention it has 
shown to me, an attention which, as it was 
undeserved, must be ever gratefully re. 
membered. 


Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present ; House counted ; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Eight 
o’clock, till Thursday next, 
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Speech of the Right Hon. Tue Cuancettor or THE Ex- 
cHEQUER 0” the Second Reading of the “Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill,” May 16. 





[A BETTER REPORT. } 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 16, 1861. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [13th May}, “* That the 
Bill be now read the Second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. Hennessy, Mr. Du Cane, Sir W11- 
wiaM Heratnucote, and General PEEL, 
having addressed the House :— 


Tor CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHUE- 
QUER: Sir, I have listened with great 
satisfaction to some of the statements of 
my right hon. and gallant Friend. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend commenced 
by saying that the surplus—that is, the 
prospective estimate of a surplus, must, as 
a matter of fact, for the guidance of the 
proceedings of this House, be assumed to 
exist. He has, likewise, given his assent 
to the principle which it has been my duty 
to lay down, and which, although it has 
been received by some hon. Gentlemen as 
though it were an unheard-of novelty, is 
really little more than a financial truism— 
that it is the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to make provision during the 
year for the charges likely to become pay- 
able during the year, and that it is likewise 
his duty to make provision for no more 
than those charges, with the usual and 
reasonable margin of estimated surplus. 
And my right hon. and gallant Friend also 
said, with eandour and fairness, that he 
does not dispute the application of the sur- 
plus, because he considers that that matter 
has been settled by the vote of the House. 


Then he proceeded to ask me certain ques- ' 





tions as to military charges, which I will 
notice in detail. My right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend says, and I agree with him, 
that it is a great evil that we should have 
from time to time to deal with unclosed ac- 
counts involving very large sums between 
the Indian and the British Governments. 
He knows well from his own experience 
that the reformation of a system of this 
kind is a matter that cannot be effected in 
a day or even a year; nor will I undertake 
to say when the accounts between the two 
Governments for operations, which have 
been or may be carried on at a distance 
of 15,000 miles, will be brought into such 
a state as shall be thoroughly satisfactory 
with respect to promptitude and clearness. 
All I have to observe in mitigation of his 
apprehensions upon the subject is, that 
when I say that vast sums of money are 
involved in these accounts I do not say 
that all these sums are in the nature of 
unsettled charges; on the contrary, the 
balances of accounts that may be brought 
out may be comparatively small, although 
the accounts themselves may be very large. 
Moreover, I ventured to say, and I repeat 
now, that, as far as I am able to give in- 
formation, there never was or rarely has 
been a time when the state of those ac- 
counts has been more favourable to the 
British as compared with the Indian Go- 
vernment than at present. Now, as to 
the particular questions of my right hon. 
Friend, I find, from reference to the ac- 
counts of the revenue, that no further 
claims have been paid to the Indian Go- 
vernment since April 1, nor has any pay- 
ment been made within that period under 
the head of the Vote of Credit for China. 
Therefore, as far as I can say, without 
reference to any one for precise and 
late information, my impression is that 
the payments to the Indian Government 
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stand where they did at the time when 
I stated them at between £1,100,000 
and £1,200,000. That statement inelud- 
ed payments which had been ordered at 
the time, but which, as I have been in- 
formed, although they were not actually 
made for a day or two after, are, never- 
theless, included in it. My right hon. and 
gallant Friend also asked me whether any 
payments have been made on account of 
claims of the East Indian Government pre- 
vious to the late China war? Yes, Sir; 
if I remember rightly, about £400,000, 
speaking in round numbers, was a claim 
provided for under the Vote of Credit in 
July last—a charge which my right hon. 
and gallant Friend says I must have been 
aware of in February, but which, as far 
as I can judge, I had no means of being 
aware of at that time, it being dependent 
upon a settlement of our accounts with 
others which were then, I imagine, drag- 
ging their slow length along, in a corres- 
pondence between India and Great Britain, 
and I had no means of knowing when that 
correspondence would reach such a point 
as to leave it clear that the sum was due. 
I am not aware of any other payments, 
still 1 will not say absolutely that none 
have been made. Again, my right hon. 
and gallant Friend challenges me as to 
the provision made for an excess upon the 
army Votes, and states that, in his opinion, 
upon certain Votes there will be a great 
excess. I must leave the explanations 
upon those points to my hon. Friend the 
Under Seeretary for War, but I shall take 
the liberty to make one remark. My right 
hon. and gallant Friend feels great appre- 
hensions that the provision we have made 
for the public expenditure is very unsatis- 
factory, and will make a considerable in- 
road upon the surplus, and yet, strange to 
say, he gave his authority, and the weight 
of his name and example, in conjunction 
with 280 other Gentlemen, to a vote which 
would have taken away from our surplus 
£285,000 more than we proposed. I think 
that last criticism requires some explana- 
tion from my right hon. and gallant Friend 
when he next addresses us upon this sub- 
ject. 

I do not propose to enter now into any 
of the personal matters which have oc- 
curred in the course of this debate. Some 
of them, relating to myself, I think I shall 
do best to pass by both now and also here- 
after, if they are repeated, in absolute si- 
lence. There are others—such as the im- 


the Member for Buckinghamshire of what 
I said upon the subject of the publi¢ ey. 
penditure, and his citation of former de. 
clarations by me as to duties upon tea and 
sugar—which I place in quite a different 
category. I think those are fair matters 
of attack and controversy, and it is on} 

my respect for the House, and my unyil. 
lingness to occupy its time in personal ex. 
planations that prevents me at the present 
moment from entering at large into those 
matters ; but I will venture to state my 
conviction that I could well prove to the 
House, by simply recalling facts, that the 
declarations I made in 1857 on the sub- 
ject of the tea and sugar duties are in 
entire accordance with the language I have 
used and the proposals I have made upon 
every subsequent occasion. I pass that by 
for the present, however, as a matter of 
personal controversy, which, on such an 
occasion is not worthy the attention of the 
House. 

I now come to what is indeed the proper 
or at least the principal subject of the pre- 
sent discussion ; and I shall make no apo- 
logy for proceeding to notice at some length 
what is called the constitutional principle, 
because I cannot but feel that I have some 
especial responsibility as the Finance Mi- 
nister, both for the plan of the Government 
now before the House, and for the parti- 
cular mode of arrangement that has been 
adopted in presenting that plan. At the 
same time, I do not touch upon this ques- 
tion because any further argument is 
needed upon it, for let the House recollect 
how the weight of argument and authority 
thus far has run. My hon. Friend and 
colleague (Sir William Heathcote) having 
voted with hon. Gentlemen opposite upon 
the subject of the Budget, as a financial 
plan, has told us to-night, and has supported 
his opinion by reasoning, that he thinks 
the mode of presenting the financial scheme 
as a single measure, which we have adopted, 
is a sound and constitutional mode of pro- 
ceeding. He has, likewise, authoritatively 
informed us that he gives that opinion not 
only in his own name, but in that of his 
and my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Walpole), 
whose deliberate judgment and calm mind 
must have the greatest weight in this case, 
because he was last year the Chairman of 
the Committee appointed by the House to 
consider the subject, to which he applied 
himself with the greatest diligence. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 





peachment by the right bon. Gentleman 


(Sir James Graham), who last year took 
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yiew of the rejection of the Paper Duty 
Bill by the Lords rather similar to that of 
Gentlemen opposite, cordially approved and 
jas powerfully supported in argument the 

of the Government. And, lastly, I 
am bound to say that we are acting upon 
the direct invitation and under the direet 
guthority of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
reli). I do not desire to quote nor to speak 
of anything except of that which is his- 
tory, and I have not heard the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite forswear the opinions 
which he largely and deliberately expressed 
last year in the debates on the Resolutions 
proposed by my noble Friend the First 
Minister, and unanimously adopted by the 
House. 1am not surprised that the issue 
has not been raised upon the other side; be- 
eause if it had been so raised, and if the 
course pursued by the Government were 


| challenged, I should claim, and shall claim 


the vote of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshiren Neverthe- 
less, I think it will be well to take more 
particular notice than has yet been taken 
of the propositions which were so clearly 
and so ingeniously laid down by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Menfber for 
Sligo(Mr. Macdonogh). I must say, with 
the opinion I entertain of the poverty and 
barrenness of materials which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had at his com- 
mand, I can the more conscientiously pay 
him a very sincere compliment for the 
manner in which he has handled these 
seanty materials. 1 have no doubt he re- 
collects, as, indeed, we all recollect, with 
what inimitable skill, when the Master of 
Ravenswood was in distress at the town of 
Wolf's Crag, Caleb Balderstone, having 
no provisions of any kind in the house, 
nevertheless did undertake to serve with- 
out notice a first-rate bamquet; and I do 
not think Caleb Balderstone himself could, 
either in diligence, in hearty goodwill, or 
in success, have surpassed the operation 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. Now, 
as he has dealt so fairly with the case, 
and has laid down his opinions in distinet 
pr positions, I will endeavour to meet him 
with distinct propositions also. I concede 
to him, as has been done by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham), his first proposition, that there 
is no instance upon record of a financial 
Bill once rejected by the Lords, and after- 
wards sent to them from this House, and 
passed by them in a Bill of Supply. I 
make that concession freely and without 
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reserve, but I call upon the hon. and 
learned Member for a reciprocal conces- 
sion, that not only is there no instance. 
but there could not possibly be such an in- 
stance, because there never has been a 
cease of rejection by the House of Lords of 
a financial Bill at all resembling in its es- 
sential characteristics the rejection of the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Paper Duty. 
Passing from that, 1 do not think I need 
detain the House by discussing at length 
the question of tacking, which is now 
well understood. In the early history 
of this country ‘‘ tacking ’’ was a common 
practice. When the House of Commons 
were weak, when their privileges were ill- 
established, they made use of it as a wea- 
pon, and perhaps in some sense and in 
those times as a legitimate weapon, of self- 
defence. Possibly it may be observed with 
truth that we retain a very faint relic of 
that state of things in the rule which still 
prevails, that when it is proposed to grant 
Supply to Her Majesty, or when the Mo- 
tion is made to go into Committee of Ways 
and Means, any discussion, however appa- 
rently irrelevant, may legitimately and 
conformably to rule be raised by any Mem- 
ber of the House. On the general subject 
of ‘‘ tacking ’’ 1 think we entirely under- 
stand one another, and I make this con- 
cession tothe hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that when Her Majesty’s Government shall 
come down to the House and shall attach 
and append to a financial Bill some propo- 
sition with which it has but a slight and 
casual conformity, I admit he ought to be, 
and I hope he will be found in his place 
to expose so monstrous an attempt ; and, 
no doubt, with the excellent case which he 
will then have in his hands, he will in any 
such contingency gain over us a very 
conspicuous triumph. But the proposi- 
tion, as it has been justly stated by my 
hon. and learned Friend who lately spoke, 
is, whether the question of joining pro- 
posals essentially homogeneous can, by 
any amount of ingenuity, or any amount 
of prejudice, be counfounded with that 
which is essentially distinet, but which is 
the very point assumed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who opened the debate 
—I mean the case in which the proposals 
joined together are such as have no natural 
cohesion. Let me look at the cases cited 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, be- 
cause, although he has taken great pains, 
I do not think he has taken all the trouble 
necessary to obtain a full mastery of the 
subject. It was not likely, I am afraid, 
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that the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have done me the honour to consult me on 
the best mode of ascertaining what had 
been the practice of the House of Commons 
with regard to the combination of financial 
subjects in a single Bill; but had he done 
so I should have been obliged to advise him 
to go through precisely the same process 
which I myself have undergone—namely, 
to look over the titles of all the statutes 
passed since the Restoration, and then, se- 
leeting from the mass those which have 
reference to finance, to observe for him- 
self, from year to year, the component 
parts of those statutes. Though that ope- 
ration is not an agreeable one, I am quite 
certain that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, if he had performed it, would not, and 
could not have made the speech which we 
have heard from him. 

I will now take his main propositions 
founded on the particular cases which he 
advanced. He quoted I think first a case 
of 1676, where the effect of a vote of the 
House of Commons—before the Revolu- 
tion—undoubtedly was to decide against 
the combination of a grant of money with 
an Appropriation Bill ; and the first point 
which he laid down was that no such com- 
bination could properly be made. But I 


hold in my hand a list of no less than 


eighteen Acts of Parliament—the titles of 
which are at the service of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman if he likes to peruse 
them—all of which are in the eighteenth 
century, since the Revolution, and every 
one of these combines grants of money 
with the appropriation of the Supplies of 
the year. Socompletely was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman misled by having—as 
he thought luckily, but as I think for his 
purpose very unluckily—hit upon an old 
ease in which a Vote was passed contrary 
to the well-established practice of later 
times and of more matured constitutional 
principle—that he has overlooked the crowd 
of cases from periods of greater authority, 
which I do not doubt might be greatly en- 
larged, all of them going directly in the 
teeth of his own first fundamental proposi- 
tion. I will give but a single example. 
The 10th of Anne, cap. 36, begins by 
granting an augmentation of duties ; goes 
on to grant new duties ; then enacts various 
matters for the regulation of trade ; and 
ends by appropriating the whole of the mo- 
nies granted in that Session of Parliament. 
That disposes, I think, of the case of 1676, 
and the principle founded npon it. 

Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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dwelt largely on another case, which | 
venture to think he had not sufficie 

examined, and with respect to which he 
was evidently misled by the first aspect of 
the words which he read: I mean the engg 
of 1807. In connection with this case, | 
find another of the hon. and learned Gog. 
tleman’s propositions was, that you could 
not combine a grant of money in a tay} 

Bill with provisions relating to Exchequer 
Bills. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
found operations connected with Exche 
quer bills referred to, and naturally jumped 
to the conclusion that they were financial 
operations ; he saw also that they were in. 
the course of the proceedings, disconnected 
from the other portions of the measure, 
and that the Bill was reintroduced in g 
different shape, and he, accordingly, laid 
down that to combine operations in regard 
to Exchequer bills with taxes was 4 
**tack’’ and could not be admitted, 
Here, again, I can only say the hon, 
and learned Gentleman is in the most 
distinct contradiction to the establish. 
ed practice of Parliament as shown by 
many Acts, with a list of whose titles | 
can supply him—the Act of the 8th of 
George the First is one of them—in which 
the granting of taxes is combined in the 
Act itself with full authority to levy Ex. 
chequer bills—that is to say, to contract 
debt on the part of the country. Now 
what is the true explanation of the case? 
In the very interesting case of 1807, of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman, if 
he will allow me to say so, has entirely 
mistaken the purport, a constitutional 
question of considerable magnitude was 
involved ; namely, the attempt to combine 
certain provisions of a purely finoncial 
character with other provisions for remor- 
ing doubts with reference to the legality of 
certain Exchequer bonds. There are those 
in this country—there certainly is at least 
one noble Lord, with whom no small part 
of the merit and virtue of the British Con 
stitution consists in those provisions of the 
law under which an independent authority 
at the head of the office of the Exchequer 
is established by way of check on the 
financial proceedings of the Treasury. Be 
that important in the highest degree, or be 
it unimportant, it is no doubt capable of 
argument that such is in principle a very 
important control, and that, being estab- 
lished by law, any alteration of the law is 
not a financial matter, but is one on which 
the House of Lords is entitled to as full 
and as free a judgment as the House of 
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Commons. Now, the case which had arisen 
ws this. Lord Grenville, being invested 
os the part of the Exchequer, as holding 
the office of Auditor, with that responsible 
duty of checking the Treasury, happened 
himself to become head of the Board of 
Treasury, and great doubt arose how far 
he, or any person authorized by him, could 
be permitted to sign Exchequer bills, which 
vere issued from the Exchequer under the 
gothority of the Treasury. The question 
raised was evidently one of law, nay, per- 

of constitutional law ; and it was as 
distinct from finance, although it happened 
to touch on Exchequer bills as an acci- 
dental subject matter, as if some man had 
been on his trial in a court of justice for 
forging Exchequer bills, which certainly 
yould not have been a matter of finance. 
That is the true interpretation of the case 
of 1807. 

But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
lid down onother and a third principle, 
namely this, that we could not combine in 
one and the same Act of Supply the grant 
aud repeal of taxes. There I meet him, 
in the first instance, by referring to the 
declaration made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Rolt) who followed him 
on his own side of the House and of the 
debate, and who stated that he examined 
the statutes for the first twenty years of 
the present century. Why the hon. and 
learned Member limited himself to so short 
arange I do not know, but I am satisfied 
with the result of his inquiry ; for he dis- 
cussed this question of the grant and re- 
peal of taxes, and said that in the course 
of those twenty years he found eighteen 
or twenty cases in which taxes had been 
granted and repealed hy the same Act. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Member for Sligo, wishes for particular 
cases they are very easily found. 

In point of fact, everything that is done 
by this Bill in the way of combination is 
entirely supported by precedent. But 
much more also is supported by precedent 
than is done in the way of combination by 
this Bill. I will give, first of all, to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, certain cases 
where the granting and repealing taxes has 
been combined together in a Supply Bill. 
In 1695 there was a repeal of duties on 
coal, "culm, and tonnage ; other duties were 
granted in the same Act. In 1777 there 
was a grant of duties on servants and on 
glass, and there was a simultaneous repeal 
of another set of duties on glass and of 
duties on certain persons and bodies cor- 
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porate. In 1798 the great case occurred 
where Mr. Pitt repealed the assessed taxes 
and, in the same Bill, granted the income 
tax. In 1807 there was a repeal of duty, 
in Ireland, on beer and ale, together with 
a grant of various duties, showing a com- 
bination of the grant and repeal of taxes; 
and instances, I believe, might be multi- 
plied almost without number. Let us, 
however, to make short work of it, look 
at two cases separated by 100 years to 
show the immense range over which this 
power of combination extends ; and I must 
say I think there is great force in the doc- 
trine of my hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir William 
Heathcote), who says no precedent, with 
respect to the powers of the two Houses 
in matters of finance, can possibly sur- 
pass in importance those drawn from the 
reign of Anne, following the reign of Wil- 
liam, when the great contest as to the 
Irish forfeited estates had raged between 
the two Houses, and when the House of 
Lords, with a view to the legitimate de- 
fence of their privileges, had found it con- 
venient to adopt a Standing Order to pre- 
vent the practice of ‘*tacking.’’ At no 
time can you find a more exact criterion 
to determine what is and what is not 
objectionable in the combination of dif- 
ferent provisions in a financial measure, 
as demonstrated by the proceedings of 
both Houses. Here, then, is a Bill of Sup- 
ply of the 7th of Anne, c. 8. The Bill 
begins by contivuing—that is by granting 
—duties of a very important character on 
wine, tobacco, and other articles; having 
done which, it goes on to repeal duties on 
the export of copper and brass wire ; i 
next authorizes the issue of Exchequer 
bonds to the extent of £612,000; and, 
having thus dealt with the unfunded debt, 
it next touches the funded debt by autho- 
rizing a loan of £645,000 to be contracted; 
it then enacts various clauses of regulation 
into the details of which I need not en- 
ter; and it ends with appropriating all the 
monies given in that Session of Parliament. 
There is no one form of financial operation 
material either to revenue, to expenditure, 
or to the contraction of debt, which is not 
compressed within the limit of that Act 
of Parliament, passed when the minds of 
men were still warm and fresh with the 
remembrance of conferences between the 
two Houses on the subject of ‘* tacking,” 
and on their respective jurisdictions in mat- 
ters of finance. Well then, Sir, there is 


the other case, aud it is the only other case 
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with which I shall trouble the House. It 
is that to which reference was made by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir James Graham). It is most ma- 
terial to remember that we are not now 
going to the extreme of our powers at all; 
we are doing what is required by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and we are not 
only not going beyond, but we are stop- 
ping much within the precedents of thie 
good times of the Constitution. In 1808 
an Act was passed that begins by grant- 
ing certain duties on malt, sugar, tobacco, 
and snuff. It repeals certain taxes on 
offices and pensions, and it regrants for 
the year certain of the duties that it had 
just before repealed. The Act, therefore, 
combines granting, repealing, and granting 
anew. And that is not all. It combines 
fiscal subjects which belong respectively to 
different departments ; it combines the 
duty on sugar (a great duty of Customs) 
with the duties on malt and tobacco, which 
were great duties of Excise—tobacco being 
at that period a duty of Excise. It com- 
bines the indirect taxation of Customs’ 
duties with the indirect taxation of Ex- 
cise duties, and both with the direct taxes 
on pensions and offices. The precedent, 
then, is positive and clear on every point, 
as it includes a combination of subjects 
larger than ours, and proves that we might 
have introduced other points in entire con- 
sistency with former practice. I admit 
that it would have been a serious matter 
to lay down any precedent in this case 
that might hereafter be found to wear the 
character of innovation. At the same time, 
while I think the proof from precedent is 
complete and absolute—and I do not allow 
that there is a single case mentioned by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman which 
amounts to more than this, which no one 
disputes, that this course of combination 
has been variously pursued, according to 
the varying circumstances of the times— 
while we speak so much of precedent, yet 
we must not shrink from a consideration of 
the principles involved in the measure. A 
respect for precedent is idle and unimport- 
ant, unless some rational object be kept in 
view. 

I think the remark of the right hon. 
Member for Bucks last year was wise and 
irrefragably sound when he said that the 
method of presenting the different proposi- 
tions of the financial plan to the House at the 
same time was distinctly for the advantage 
of the House of Commons. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive a closer tie than that which 
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unites these various items, for they are no. 
thing bat items in the same sum, and the 
constituent members of one account, some 
standing on one side and others on the 
other; nor can the merit or demerit of eagh 
be understood unless it is viewed in conneg. 
tion with the rest: Further, I say the ad. 
vantage of the course we have now pursued 
has been shown first of all in the fact that 
last year it was found necessary to. com. 
bine in one Motion things that were 

rate according to the proposals of the Go. 
vernment—I allude to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire (Sir William 
Miles)—and, secondly, by the fact that this 
year it has been open to any Gentleman 
opposite to make his choice from the series 
of Resolutions which are submitted to the 
House—a privilege to which all are enti. 
tled—and to select the point on which he 
will make his attack. It is only right that 
the Opposition should have that advantage, 
and I believe that the mode pursued by the 
Government is the best calculated to secure 
it, as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for Buckinghamshire most properly 
urged last year that it would be. But un 
doubtedly there is more in the case than 
this. I am not about to enter into any 
discussion as to the nature of the proceed. 
ings taken in the House of Lords last year, 
I have already heard several hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House express 
their gratitude to the House of Lords for 
the course they adopted, and really I must 
say that in this bad and imperfect world 
gratitude thus disinterested is a sentiment 
at once so ennobling and so rare that I 
should be exceedingly loath—nay, I could 
not find it in my heart in any manner to 
interfere with or obstruct its expression, 
So then I can excuse myself on that ground 
and on other grounds for not referring to 
the conduct of the House of Lords. I do 


nothing at the present moment except that 
I discuss, not the privileges merely, but 
as associated with the privileges, the duties 


of the House of Commons. Let me state 
in a few words the whole question. It is 
really this, and it arises out of the Resolu- 
tions passed by the House last year. Be- 
cause the first Resolution proposed by my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment was, “‘ That the right of the grant 
ing aids and Supplies is in the Commons 
alone, as an essential part of their consti- 
tution.” It is not only inherent in them, 
but it inheres in them in such a manner 
that they cannot part with it except at the 
expense of their vitality itself, ‘and the 
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fimitation of all such grants as to matter, 
ganner, measure, and time is only in 
” Now, let us pay due attention to 

fhe words, “a8 to time is only in them.” 
Poblie convenience, and considerations of 
jency connected with trade and com- 
merce of the country, have led by degrees 
to the practice of passing permanent Acts 
for the collection of taxes; and the doc- 
ie laid down by some is this, that when 
once the House of Commons has committed 
iteelf by passing a permanent Act, it has 
entirely foregone and surrendered that 
power of limitation which it unanimously 
asserted last year—its power of limitation 
of aids and Supplies to the Crown in re- 
t of time. We are told that it has 

en made a grant for ever, that it has 
alienated the privilege which by a prior 
of that Resolution we declare to in- 
ee in us as an essential part of our con- 
stitution. Then, if that be so, it is quite 
dear that the House of Commons stands 
seriously maimed ; and the question arises 
whether it will not be for the House of 
Commons to resume those powers which 
they have declared to belong to them—to 
resume—of course, in a regular and con- 
stitytional manner—the exercise of powers 
which they still possess, and which they 
declare to belong to them, in such a man- 
ner as to be in their nature entire and in- 
alienabie. If you look at the matter prac- 
tically, what is it? The question at issue 
—if, iudeed, any issue is to be raised, a 
int as to which as yet we have not been 
nformed—the question is, whether it is to 
remain in the hands of the House of Com- 
mons alone to adjust, in the regular annual 
course, the income and charge of the year? 
Now, Sir, the doctrine upon which all our 
financial proceedings, until last year, have 
been founded, has been this :—That this 
has been the exclusive right, and not the 
exclusive right only, but the exclusive duty 
and exclusive burden of the House of Com- 
mons. Is this charge capable of being di- 
vided between the two Houses of Legisla- 
ture? Is such a course practicable? Can 
it lead to anything but mischief or con- 
fusion? I consent for the moment to look 
at it merely in the utilitarian point of view, 
and I make no appeal to the spirit of the 
House of Commons and its sense of the 
high duty of preserving the privileges it 
has inherited. But is it practicable that 
ou can bring two separate, distinct, and 
individual bodies, each of them to exercise 
separate judgments on the separate parts 
of the financial scheme of the year, and 
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yet not lead to utter confusion and to 
every absurdity as the result? One con- 
sequence of it would be, that whereas 
heretofore the finance of this country has 
upon the whole been creditably distin- 
guished from that of other countries, and 
consequently the credit of the country has 
been raised to a height never known in 
other countries, so, on the contrary, here- 
after all this benefit would be lost, and we 
should be compelled by utter extremity of 
difficulty, in consequence of the surrender 
of our rights and the abandonment of our 
duties—to return to the ancient system 
which (I am supposing) we so rashly havo 
given up. 

I proceed to another point which, I 
think, is well worthy of the consideration 
of the House. It is said on all hands that 
the House of Lords do not claim the power 
of amendment. That is commonly stated, 
but is not literally true. The House of 
Lords has never given up the power of 
amendment—and I must say I think they 
are perfectly right in declining to record 
against themselves this or any such limita- 
tion of their privileges. Because cases 
might arise in which, from the illegitimate 
incorporation of elements not financial into 
financial measures, it might be wise and 
just for the Lords to fall back on an as- 
sertion of the whole breadth of their privi- 
leges according to the largest view that 
they have taken of them, I believe I am 
strictly correct in saying that the House 
of Lords have never abandoned, by any 
corporate and formal act of their own, 
the right of making Amendments in a 
financial measure, sent to them from this 
House. But though the House of Lords 
have not abandoned it, speakers in the 
House of Lords, the highest individual 
authorities in the House of Lords, who 
may in some sense be called the represen- 
tatives of it, have abandoned it; and they 
have admitted that the power of amending 
the financial measures of the House of 
Commons is a power which they do not 
hold. And here, Sir, what I have to say 
is this: In my opinion the House of Com- 
mons would be very much safer if the 
House of Lords did claim and exercise the 
power of amendment than it would be if, 
without recognizing that power of amend- 
ment, we should continue to send up our 
financial measures piecemeal. Why, what 


is the case? Suppose the House of Lords 
made an Amendment in this or that Bill 
for imposing duties at any rate, it comes 
back to us, and we have when it comes 
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back the power of taking our own course. 
But if, on the contrary, we strip the Bill 
into shreds and patches, and send it to the 
other House in so many pieces, how do we 
stand ? Not only does the House of Lords 
revise our legislation—that it could do by 
its power of amendment—but it revises 
without appeal, and it is not simply that 
our finance is not passed into law, but 
something else, some finance which is not 
ours, is passed inte law, and we remain, s0 
far as the Bills are concerned, without any 
obvious means of remedy or redress. There- 
fore, it seems to me this is a matter of very 
grave consequence, and one on which there 
ought to be no misunderstanding and no 
shadow of doubt in the House. Do we or 
do we not claim the right and duty of 
granting aids and Supplies to the Crown, 
or, in modern language, of adjusting in- 
come and charge as a right pertaining to 
us and to us exclusively? If we do claim 
it, I must say it seems to me that the 
course now adopted by the Government, 
the presentation of its plans for consider- 
ation and for decision as a connected whole, 
besides being by far the most convenient 
for freedom of discussion in the House of 
Commons, is likewise the most advanta- 
geous, and let me add, the most respectful 
and considerate mode we can adopt with 
regard to the House of Lords. But if we 


do not claim any such power of exclusively 
regulating the income and charge of the 
country, then I hope some hon. Gentleman 
will move to rescind the Resolution that 


we passed Inst year. Either of those 
courses is perfectly legitimate and intelli- 
gible—I will not say as to one of them 
that it is consistent with our past proceed- 
ings, but it is in itself logical. And as the 
hon. and learned Member for Sligo was 
not a Member of the House which passed 
that Resolution, it is perfectly fair even in 
point of consistency for him to give notice 
of a Motion to remove that Resolution 
from the journals, and to substitute some- 
thing of an opposite character. But what 
I hope will not be done is this, to 
flinch from declaring plainly what is 
meant, and to take small objections to the 
plan of the Government, and to speak in 
vague and general terms of the valued pri- 
vileges of the other House of Parliament, 
which I admit are as sacred and, I believe, 
as important to the balance of the Consti- 
tution as are our own. I can draw no 
distinction between them in point of im- 
portance. The powers of this House 


must remain greater on the whole than 
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those of the House of Lords ; but I believe 
the infringement of the privileges of the 
Ilouse of Lords or to cripple their fune. 
tions would be as fatal to the balance of 
the Constitution as would be the loss of the 
privileges of this House itself. But do not 
let us resort to mere vague declamation on 
this subject. Let us know what we are 
about. As I understand this Bill it jg 
one which, without being intended in ap 

manner to rouse even the recollection of 
any irritating question, is intended, and ig 
also calculated, to give the House of Com. 
mons security in the possession of those 
powers which are and which we last year 
declared to be absolutely necessary for the 
discharge .of one of its primary duties, 
That, I think, is a fair description—g 
least so far as [ am concerned—of what I 
take to be the meaning and object of this 
Bill. That is the description given by 
us the authors of it; do let us have 
similar description of what is intended by 
those who object to it. Do let us know 
what you mean, and tell us whether you 
hold that there is no distinction between 
matters of general legislation and finance, 
and that it is as much the duty of the 
House of Lords to revise and alter the 
financial legislation of the House of Com- 
mons as it is for them to revise and alter 
any common legislative measure in its pro- 
gress through Parliament? Such plain 
speaking as I have described would bea 
mode of proceeding which would enable 
us to know what we are about. Because, 
I must observe, that, except my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman)—who certainly excited, 1 be- 
lieve, great sentiments of satisfaction in 
those who entertained the same opinions, 
but who had not the courage to speak them 
—except my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stroud, there was not a man in the 
House of Commons who, during the dis- 
cussions of last year, laid down that doe- 
trine, or who questioned that it was the 
exclusive duty of the House of Commons 
to regulate the income and charges of the 
country. They contended, and so far as 
mere words go they contended with truth, 
that the House of Lords exercised a right 
which the Constitution has, beyond all 
doubt, placed in their hands. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud says of this Budget, as he has 
said of many other things, that it finds 
no favour in his eyes, and, in addition to 
its other demerits, he says it gives a mortal 
stab to the Constitution. I want to know 
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to what Constitution does it give a mortal 
stab? In my opinion it gives no mortal 
stab, and no stab at all to any Constitution 
that we are bound to care for. But, on 
the contrary, so far as it alters anything 
in the most recent course of practice, it 
alters in the direction of restoring that 

old Constitution which took its root in 
Saxon times, which grew under the Plan- 
tagenets, which endured the iron repres- 
sion of the Tudors, which resisted the ag- 
gressions of the Stuarts, and which has 
come to its full maturity under the rule of 
the House of Brunswick. I think that is 
the Constitution, if I may presume to say 
so, which it is our duty to guard, and 
which—if indeed the proceedings of this 
year can be said to affect it at all—will 
be all the better for the operation. But 
the Constitution which my right hon. Friend 
worships is a very different affair. The 
Constitution laid down by my right hon. 
Friend began with this—‘‘ There is to be 
no vital division of function and office ’’”— 
if I understood him rightly, and if not he 
will correct me—*‘ between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, with 





regard to fixing the income and charge of 
the country from year to year, both being 
equally responsible,” which simply means 
that neither will be responsible at all. 
Now, so far as that Constitution is con- 
cerned, with great respect for the abilities 
and candour and ingenuity of my right 
hon. Friend, I at once confess my strong 
conviction that the sooner it receives a 
mortal stab the better. I say, then, that, 
in point of form, the Bill which has been 
presented by the Government to the House 
is perfectly correct; and I cannot conclude 
without expressing my full conviction that, 
both in numbers and authority, it will be 
found to have the very general assent and 
approval of the House. I am convinced, 
likewise, that it is not less likely to receive 
the approval of the country. Nor do I 
speak of a merely temporary and pass- 
ing favour, for I believe it will be approved 
by its deliberate judgment as being con- 
ducive ‘o the besi rnd permanent interests 
of the nation, and as being. provosal and 
a plan conceived in the very spirit which 
the Constitution itself recommends. 








